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7 <ONCEPTION OF EDUCATION 7 : REPORT OF THE DEAN OF Boys AT THE THOMAS 































That education is living; 4 soczal granite 
ee wing Hiilins, a of achievement, of peat = Prom 
onan fmprozemenh rather than the static outcome and result, be- 


a “ tion; : 
comes the significant thing in ae in education should render 


That any particular materials or sage" a eaomypc 
the learners capable of further educa Ole odventaiee of then 


itions of growth and more 4 ; 
_ that comibition of skill, possession of knowledge, a ge of culture ’ 
are not ends—they are marks and measures of growth and means to its” 


or uat att for the guidance of a growing lite are not oomaticola 
taught, but are achieved by the power of individual pines guided by — 
methods of observation, inquiry, experimentation, and reflection; 7 
That moral growth is identical with and parallel to the development ~ 
of the ability to make intelligent choices and render intelligent judg- 1 
mn That an educational program should be organized to provide a SUC- 
cession of activities which will best constitute a continuous reconstruction a 
of experience, since experience is an affair primarily of action; 4 
That any activity is educational which increases the ability intelligently 
to select, organize, and evaluate the situations that arise in the adapta- — 
tion of the individual to the social and moral environment; ; 


glance at the accompanying diagram which attempts roughly to denote both distribution 
- of function and centralization of responsibility. 


Evias LIEBERMAN, 
Principal, Thomas Jefferson High School 


WEARS ago the only “problem cases” pathetic understanding. Today in 
Va a high school were the so-called many all-girl and co-educational high 
_ “bad boys.” Pupils guilty of major in- schools one of the administrative as- 
' fractions were referred to “disciplin-_ sistants is also the “Dean of Girls” 
_arians,” stern, “powerful” personal- whose duties, although particularly 
_ ities who administered punishment in concerned with girls, vary with the or- 
_ the form of severe reprimands, pen- ~ ganization of their respective schools. 
-alty assignments, demerits, detention, More recently, the findings of 
cancelling of privileges, demotion, psychiatry and its educational off- 
_.and expulsion. The successful disci- spring “mental hygiene” have indi- 
_plinarian attained his ends, such as cated that the “bad boy” needs sym- 
4 they were, by a display of authority pathetic understanding and guidance 
and force. There was practically no just as much as his sister. To this 
a attempt at guidance nor were the end, many of the new high schools 
That the end of education is freedom, growing out of intellectual. » disciplinarians especially trained or have in their organization a “Dean of 


initiative and independent observation and foresight of the individual, _ chosen for corrective work. In some Boye aaa and file (ity wiliey 


whose mental attitude is socially guided and determined by the interests SB high schools troubl 
of the group of which he is a part; Bi Ools troublesome pupils were rating) teacher who is able to devote 


That new ideas growing out of freedom in education find expression “} ‘ported to grade advisers, in others considerable time to the needs of boys 


in social life and are translated into imaginative vision and the fine art — °° departmental chairmen, floor man- _ because he is exempted from a certain 
_ gers, or to the director of the Student umber of teaching periods. 


of living; . & 

Pe a ye sched is primarily a eocial institution partaking of the notte fF) Service squad. 5 When the Thomas Jefferson High 

tL ome, the community, and other social agencies and binding — The earliest steps in the 
. ) | Proper . School was organized eight years ago, 

them together in a mutual interplay of educational forces through a- handling of problem children i a Dr. Elias Lieberman, ie of at 

made in connection with wayward experience with the problems of boys 


disciplined mind; ‘ 

__ That the solution of the problems of our social order results from the |. 

integration of the reorganized and reconstructed experience of the past 7 Birla, Since symptoms of emotional because of his poteuiiies in saktlenent 

—- paca present, thus giving meaning and purpose — 4 lsorder were more easily detected in work, included the office of “Dean of 

tla a ng possiblities of directing our future to a _ &irls than in boys, and might have Boys” in his organization. To this 
r growth through critical and constructive = More serious Consequences, it was post he always tried to appoint a man 


thinking; 4 
That the Golden Age lies ahead of us and not behind thought advisable to assign the task of who, by training and temperament, 
polars Cte 4 solving the problems of “bad girls” to was especially equipped to understand 


Prepared as a Group Project by memb f 
tion class in Philosophy of Education, N oe wi befits of Educa- women of ini P 
by Professor Alfred” Ly Hilson jNew Boome erity. conducted . special training and sym- and guide the adolescent boy. 
—THE KADELPHIAN REVIEW | , 5 
November, 1932 om 
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From the very it “school in the ae aa rf ‘te commen a q 
ey i that we at eo dministratice assistant : : 
field of child eee - “De ance. The A i sedinat Fi, An, 
feel that ou f Girls coordinates all % 

ee Yohei headed by Miss ati within the school that can 
ae inistrative Assistant . ht to bear upon the problemse 
Freygang, Administra eae die broug aa ok ica : 
and Dean of Girls, antic of OvS and girls. Such codrdinatf 
work now planned by the Bureau OF akes it an easy matter to refer’ gh 
Child Guidance of the Board of i¢. problems to the proper depag 


- In such an organization it will be 
‘seen that the office of the “Dean of 
‘ Boys” becomes a clearing house for 
“all the problems of boys and that the 
‘chief value of the Dean is as a diag- 
nostician who refers a pupil ‘to the 
= department after obtaining and 
' interpreting all the relevant data. 

The directors of attendance, student 
g atrol, and traffic squad act as assist- 


Education. | ment. = 38 ant deans and 7 a headquarters 
A >. i=. fhce of the Dean of Boys. 
- ORGANIZATIO | Sf in the o 
- CHILD - GUIDANCE r = -SCHOoL- 4) a This arrangement makes it possible for 
-THOMAS - JEFFERSON a the Dean to integrate these important 
PRINCIPA S 


functions and to keep in close touch 
‘with truants and chronic offenders 
against law and order. | 
When pupils are reported to the 
‘Dean, the first procedure is diagnosis. 
eThere is no haste. Every effort is made 
to obtain complete histories, to get at 
der-lying causes, to understand the 
“whole” boy. Parents are consulted. 
When parents cannot or will not 
come, or when a better understanding 
of family conditions is necessary, the 
social service investigator establishes 
connections with the home. 
_ Cases whose solution seem obvious 
are immediately referred to the proper 
department. I list below some of the 
type cases of considerable frequency 
whose diagnosis is not only readily ob- 
tained but also indicates the cure. 
1. Behavior problems due to worry 
Over failure in one or two sub- 
jects. Pupil is referred to tutor- 
ing committee of Arista. 
Failure in entire program. Pupil 
is referred to psychologist for 
battery of tests, Program rear- 
ranged, or course of study 


ae 
ADMINISTRATIVE AssistaNy _ 


7. -Dead oF GIRL ? 7 
Apminist RATE ASST- Dead of GieLe i Charge of Orgenizallcnall 


In Charge of Morale 
Director of Attendance 


ARISTA 
EAN Ot DOYS 
v Director -Student fatrol 


‘ Supervision- Activities 
host Dean of Girls 
Student Court 





Testing — 





PSYCHOLOGIST 
Measurements 





Student Concert 
STUDENT Aip Fund. 


Adiusiments 











Vocational uidance 





PLACEMENT Aos 
Job Placement 


Outside A. : 
Home INVESTIGATOR ate _Mgencles 


Home Contacts 









Teas- Pecey tions 
Jocial Dancing 
ress & Manners 


2OCiAlL Forys 
& CALENDAae 





NOTE- the Grade Ady; | a 

: Vise a i 
pader Ried direct Superv; ates ne phe program Com ittee function q 
intimabe hn! Organization, The work of puntotrative Assistant in Ay 


ely connected, however, with elective eNfaPediee te 


Guidance 


changed, or trade school is ad- 
vised. (Where failures are not 
the cause but the results of emo- 
tional disorders, the cases are 
handled by specialists on a psy- 
chiatric basis.) 


. Symptoms of protest or revolt 


because of the teacher - pupil 
equation. (For example, a pupil 
rebels when forced to repeat 
subject with teacher who failed 
him the previous term). Pro- 
gram is changed with consent of 
grade adviser, chairman of de- 
partment and the teacher con- 
cerned. 


. Physical insufhiciency. Referred 


to Health Education Depart- 
ment; nutrition class; clinics: 
eye-glasses, braces, treatment 
advised and financed by Student 
Aid Fund, if necessary. Elevator 
privilege. Light program. 


- Poverty. Placement Clerk for 


vocational guidance and employ- 
ment. Student Aid. Outside 
agencies. 


. Immaturity, social insufficiency, 


bad companions, poor use of 
leisure time. “Big Brother” 
Committee of Arista: school 
clubs; intra-mural or varsity ath- 
letics; social forms class; oppor- 
tunities for directed service. 


. Feelings of inferiority or inade- 


quacy due to attitude of parents; 
odious comparisons with more 
successful children of family. 
Social Service investigator, Par- 
ents cansulted and educated. 
Opportunities for school service; 
student patrol;. clubs; athletics. 
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- Needless to say, in many cases bid 
“cure” is neither complete nor tk ol 
nent. We know, however, tha her 
are making use of every department 
a well-integrated organization 
our students adjust themselves. ; 

The following 1s a list of some 
the cases which we have every ani 
to believe were satisfactorily adjuste : 
Very serious cases, of course, ne 

either adjusted entirely by ~— i 
agencies Or adjusted by the schoo 
with their prescription advice and as 
rE Truant. Refused to attend 
classes. Third term. Repeating all sub- 
jects. Age 13. Rapid advance in ele- 

mentary school without study. 

Diagnosis: Rushed through ele- 
mentary school. Did not know how 
to prepare lessons. Immature. Crushed 
by first failures. Browbeaten by par- 
ent, a physician who could not under- 
stand how his son could be a failure. 

Treatment: Put in charge of Big 

Brother who escorted him to school 

and helped him prepare his lessons. 

Frequent interviews with Dean caused 

father to adopt different attitude. 

Result: R. is now attending classes 
regularly and passing all his subjects 
but one. 

2. J. Chronic disorder in class and 
corridors. Age 16. Height 6 ft. 4 in. 

Diagnosis: Ostensibly proud of his 
unusual proportions, inwardly felt too 
conspicuous. No outlet for tremend- 
ous energy, | 

Treatment: Introduced him to 
coaches of swimming and basketball 
teams. Eventually he made the varsity 
in both sports. Although he remained 


to help 


a problem case, he behaved wel 
enough to complete his course. A 
present he is a regularly lice se 
swimming instructor and content wy th 
o Truant. Age 15. Disorder 
in school. Low I. Q. Wished to leary 
trade. Parent insisted on academig 


course. ’ 


Diagnosis: Protest. Tired : of be 
ing compared with his brilliant olde 
brother. Skillful with tools,» wished 
to become an electrician. ag 

Treatment: Transfer arranged % 
trade school. At present working % 
electrician’s helper and satisfied: © 





































_ Note: The gang was broken up by 
the police, not, however, before one 
of its members was shot in a braw| 
- and another was convicted of at- 
4 tempted burglary. | 

| 6. §. Failing all subjects, Age 16, 
_ Apathetic. Poor mixer. Parent severe. 
_ Complained he did not study. Spent 
g all his time reading cheap novels. One 
other child in family, age 9, a girl. 

4 Diagnosis: Jealousy of sister. De- 
_ sired affection of parents. Parents 
L cold. Failures in school, symptoms of 
a protest. 

_ Treatment: Education of parent 
_ who had been deceived by the boy’s 
apparent resentment of overtures of 
student. Parent worried about hi) affection. Mother and child intro- 
connections with a youthful gang off duced to each other all over again. 
toughs, not members of the school, Fe Results: S. changed completely 
operating in the neighborhood: Joy~ when he realized parents really loved 
rides in “borrowed” automobile. “him. Passed all subjects for three con- 
secutive terms and was graduated. 
_ Now attending college at night and 
_ working during the day. : 
a 7. &Z. Chronic disorder. Hysterical 
tage when reprimanded. Made scenes. 
Age 17. Fourth term. Low grade ex- 
plained by long absence because of 


illness. Mature. Amenable to reason 
-when calm. 


4. P. Belligerent in school. ood 


Diagnosis: Boy too easily influ 
enced. 7 ky as : 
Treatment: Parents, well  to-d9 
agreed to move far away. Transiél 
arranged to another school. . Follow 
MPL 238 a 
Result: P.- found new and be 
ter companions, was graduated will 
grades above average. At present # 
is attending College of Pharmacy, 4 
ing well. Parents are pleased, | | 
5. F. Member of same gang. PO# 
scholar. Age 15. Found school wo 
too difficult. Wished to enter busin@ 


: Diagnosis: Investigation showed ill- 

;Mess was nervous disorder. Doctors 

Pronounced him cured. Hysterical out- 

j bursts superinduced to revive situa- 

_ tions pleasant to him when he was ill 

and to enable him to escape responsi- 
te . bilities, 

Treatment: Transfer arranged a __ Treatment: Education of parents. 
Private business school. F. now wo ~ =xamination by specialist showed he 
ng as shoe-salesman and keeping Se Was well physically and mentally. Fre- 
of trouble, | : 


by y . 


at once, 


ay 
Bot hee 
i, 


ym 


quent interviews with Dean. Un- 
masked, 

Result: Complete change. Toned 
down. Completed course. At present 
attending college at night. Working 
as a counter salesman during the day. 

8. S. Refusal to recite in elocution 
class. Cut elocution frequently. Age 
16. Height 6 ft. 2 in. Bashful. Poor 
student. : , 

Diagnosis: Typical symptoms of 
over-grown boy. Felt too conspicuous 
for his poor scholarship. 

Treatment: When asked why he 
did not try to make athletic teams, 
he replied that he was too clumsy. In- 
troduced him to football coach. 

Result: Played regularly on foot- 
ball team until his graduation. No 
further trouble. 

9. A. Ran away from home four 
years ago. No trace. Parents thought 
he was dead. Age 16 at the time. 
Arista calibre. Omnivorous reader. 
Suddenly reappeared at the begin- 


ning of the current term and asked for 


advice from the Deans. Explained 
that he had run away because of a 
family scandal. Refused to go home 
and threatened to run away again if 
his parents were informed of his re- 
turn. Wished to complete high school 
studies in order to enter a technical 


college. Claimed he was self-support- 


ing. 

Diagnosis: He really wanted to re- 
turn to his parents but feared that 
they hated him and would not for- 
give the suffering he had caused. 

Treatment: Parents were notified 
at once. Agreed to wait until boy 
returned of his own volition. Meet: 


4 
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ing arranged with brother. et 
cleared up. Arranged enrollm 
vet: Bat 1, Course mapPe 
evening high school. 
Rent A. returned home. _— 
ing night school regularly. 7+ 
regularly to Dean who teaches 
evening school which he atten@s: 
i ble maker 1n 

10. B. Chronic trou -_ 
subject classes and in cafeteria. 
student. Tall. Good-looking: Vain 
Worked as usher in large theatre. | 

Diagnosis: Outward bravado, . 
ward feeling of inferiority. Desire 
to attract attention. a 

Treatment: Induced him to joi! 
school operetta. . 

Results: He performed in leading 
réle, attended rehearsals regularly for 
months, and kept out of trouble dur- 
ing that time. 

11. I. Truant. Indifferent student. 
Good-looking. Effeminate. 

Diagnosis: I. loves father, who is 
ostensibly a failure in life. Forced to 
model himself after his mother, who 
dominates everyone and everything. 
Mother keeps boy near her all. the 
time. Truancy and failures the re- 
sult of protest and wish to identify 
himself with his father. 

Treatment: Education of parent. 
Frequent interviews with boy. 

Result: I. attends school regularly 
now. Case still pending. 

Although the cases listed above 
have been submitted in outline form, 
one should not assume that the pupils 
involved were treated arbitrarily, cate- 
gorically or with haste. Many im- 
portant details were omitted for ob- 
vious reasons. Some cases were under 


consideration for a long time. Dy 
ing the past eight years the De 


of Girls and the Dean of. 30) 
handled thousands of cases, rangin 
from brief interviews on routine ma 
ters to complicated adjustments jp 
our entire department gy 

In this work we receive) 


volving 
guidance. 
valuable assistance from the | 


teachers who have become more a 


» he] . P x 
more “mental hygiene minded anj 


have developed that attitude of clay) 
“awareness” so necessary for the un) 


derstanding of the “whole” pupil, 
We are especially indebted to ¢ 


principal, Dr. Elias Lieberman, wh 


child guidance and whose friend 
supervision and sage advice aided u 
immeasurably both in the organizatiol 
of the department as a whole and i 


the solution of difficult problems. 


We have tried to show in this my 
port how adjustments in cases 1 a 


are not too intricate can be succes 
in ? 


fully made by the agencies with! 


school properly organized for gi i¢ 
ance. Clinical cases belonging to i 


field of abnormal psychology show 


be, and in this school always hal 


been, referred to professional psy¢ 
atrists. a 
We close this report with a” 


, 


tailed account of a major adjustmé 
accomplished by the Dean of Boys i 
Dean of Girls working together. « 


case of this nature ordinarily be be: 


the scope of a high school was Uf of 


taken by the Deans because oul™ 
agencies had failed. f 


X. A girl, age 16, Arista ca 


s “fl 
rf 


emotional disorder, Major symPP) 


Ass 


1, 










































' 
_ —complete loss of voice at frequent 
intervals. Recently -had undergone 
"operation for removal of tonsils, Re- 
ferred her to throat clinics. Clinics 
_ pronounced operation successful and 
referred her to psychiatrists. Psychi- 
atrist referred her back to surgeons, 
and so on. 

Diagnosis by Dean: X., a very fine 
_ type of girl, was very dissatisfied with 
life. She studied many hours every 


ty 
af) 


i y 


5st 
ati ; 
at 


“ 
| = 
10 


_ day and then worked at counter in 
her father’s candy store until mid- 
night. She found this work very tire- 
4 some and unpleasant. She had no time 
M6 for recreation or social life. She 


1? 
Ur 


‘conceived and inspired our workiy wanted to step out, “wear fine 


clothes,” “go places.” Often had 
"vaguely formed ideas of suicide. 

_ After her operation for the removal 
"of tonsils she became quite ill. For a 


while she could not speak. She exag- 


Y 
a 


4 A’ THE present time most of us 
: are agreed, at least in theory, 
‘that in the ideal school situation the 
‘student should be interested in his 
work if worth-while results are to be 
obtained. Coming now to tests, the 
question is: How interested are stu- 
dents in taking them? Obviously, 
there can be no absolute answer, in- 
asmuch as their attitude hinges upon 
_4 variety of complex factors: the type 
of test, the amount of material cov- 


i. 
Ne 
\ 


" 
{ 


‘ 


| red, and many others. Nevertheless, 


‘the chorus of disgusted Oh’s and Ah's 


gerated her condition and thought she 
was dying. She left the hospital fully 
recovered. She associated loss of voice 
with death. Afterwards when moved 
to self-pity and ideas of suicide she 
lost her voice. When the full story 
had been elicited from her, she readily 
admitted that she could prevent the 
loss of voice if she wished to. She has 
not lost her voice since the beginning 
of the current term. 

Proper steps were taken for the edu- 
cation of the parents and the improve- 
ment of family conditions. 

The girl found recreation and social 
life in the activities of the school. 
Follow up. She seems happy today 
and exhibits no symptoms. 

SAYWELL B. MULDORF, 
Dean of Boys. 


Thomas Jefferson High School. 


ROADS TO CREATIVE TESTING IN 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE | 


greeting the ears of the teacher when 
a test is announced would appear to 
furnish some evidence that examina- 
tions are, to say the least, distasteful. 
It seems obvious, therefore, that some 
thought should be devoted to a con- 
sideration of how to affect for the bet- 
ter the attitudes of students towards 
tests. True, many are convinced that 
our pupils will always dislike taking 
them because the irksome task of re- 
viewing the past work is involved. 
However, the writer believes it to be 
entirely feasible to change this attitude 
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soon as ographe 41 ¢ jg evident that’ th 
were given @ ‘all ot results, still it 18 lar Witt ; 
dents Wer g the following MSU type test is unpopoa’ Wu 
sheet bearl The somewhat onerous tag 
i tudent. e — 
tions: list of ten § 5 for mother is pie 
Below you will find @ Read of running ¢ rands fe 
ble ways to spend an pas ferred! Moreover, numerous conve 
eal fully and then decide cations with the students served to 


the list carer “ 

‘ch of the ten you ) 
— Place the number one (1) in 
the parentheses to the right of your 


choice. Then decide which of the ” 
remaining possibilities you would nex 
prefer to do. Place the number two 


(2) in the parentheses next to this 
choice. Continue until you have num- 


II Til 
: (2) (1) 
ian Se 2 
1. Goo swimming nner TT 3 (1) (2) 
9. Go to the MOViCSancnrnnrnnrnnnnenenr nn 3) (3) (4) 
3. Do an experiment in (0), eee 4) (4) “6 
4. Listen to a lecture on biOLOg Yesresresreseeemennnrneonnser 3 (6) (6) 
5. Read your text-DOOK-annesensnssmeneneeremneeeennnesnenannett a (3) (8) 
6. Run errands for your mother... ee sé tn) (7) 
7. Do written homework in biologyorsnsnsenemene ( t5) 3) 
8 Take a test silat tp the one just taken 3} 33 (9). = 
"Wash the dishes after SUPPCEaom-mnannmernnernemmne a 
10. Stay after school for bad behaviorenmenunnmne (10) (10) (10) Be 





1The above ten choices were not pre- 
sented in the above order lest it influ- 
ence the student. 

The unit in question was the struc’ 
ture of the digestive system. 

2Similar results were obtained by a 
fellow science teacher who employed the 
identical procedure in veryifying the re- 
sults given in all four columns. Alto- 
gether, 201 students took part in the ex- 
periment. 

The results given in column I should 
not be interpreted as meaning that the 
essay-type question should be abandoned, 
There are many excellent reasons which 
might be advanced for its inclusion in 
tests. 


bered al 
of your pref 
this first 4 
the essa 
umn I.) 


for instance, 
may have com 


verify this.* 


1 ten possibilities in the orde 
erence. (The results £5, 
estionnaire, based ‘UDO 
re shown in 


5 true that other factog 
the difficulty of the unif 
tributed to the abo 


While it 1 


Three weeks later, they were give 
new-type test consisting of 30 true 


; 50 completion, 10 multi ae 


false, 
choice, an ms. Agt 
they were given the questionnair ‘t 
£11 out. From the results given in C0 


oe 
umn II, it may be seen that thet 


of “taking a test similar. to the * 
just taken” had advanced from. 


of 
. i 


eighth to the fifth place; indicat! ; 
that this type of test is much mor : 
their liking than the essay-tyPe: 

This procedure was pursued 2° often produced in that the backward 


further. Boys and girls of high sc ¢ j , 


age, if given only a little enc? 
ment, can do surprisingly well ' 


vo 
end 
4 


d 10 matching items. ‘Again e 


ap 
io 
til desirable state of affairs may be mini- 
things which we are prone to D& 































eon | 


only teachers can do. To a deplorable 
extent, we tend to assume all responsi- 
bility and initiative in the classroom, 
thus cutting down upon the creative 
opportunities of the student. We fail 
to realize that it is through precisely 
those activities which we so unneces- 
sarily take upon ourselves that true 
growth and education are to be fos- 
tered. 

Allowing the students to devise 
their own tests is an excellent means 
for increasing their “creative oppor- 
tunities.” In practice, this was accom- 
plished by the writer and each of his 
classes, who jointly selected a commit- 
tee of four students. Their duties 
were not only to devise but to admin- 
ister and mark tests. 

After two new-type tests had been 
written and administered by the com- 


mittee for each class, the students were 
VW again given the questionnaire to fill 
| q out. The results, seen in column III, 
_ show them to be overwhelmingly in 
: _ favor of their own tests. We may con- 
_ clude that the use of this simple pro- 
_ cedure is a step in the right direction, 
_ whereby interest in tests will encourage 
effort on the part of the student. 


However, we have not yet ex- 


_ hausted the possibilities of stimulating 
interest and effort in testing. With 
_ the system of marking which we now 


employ, we tend to set student against 
student; encouraging them to “beat” 
their neighbors. Vicious effects are 


child is hopelessly discouraged by his 
consistently low standing while his 
brighter neighbor is spoiled. This un- 


mized by the simple device of having 
students compete for marks, not 
against their fellows, but against 
themselves. To achieve this, the first 


requirement is for the teacher never — 


to divulge a student’s grade to the 
rest of the class. The second is to 
have each student graph his test re- 
sults so that he may be in a position 
to see at a glance whether or not he 
is making progress. 

However, a difficulty which arises is 
this: a mark of 85% received by a 
student in one test may be the equiva- 
lent of 65%, let us say, received in 
another. This follows from the fact 
that tests vary in difficulty. In this 
case, a student’s graph would have no 
meaning since the drop of 20 points 
is only a seeming drop. This difficulty 
may be avoided by the simple device 
of ascertaining the central tendency— 
mode, mean or median —of a class 
or of a number of classes in preceding 
tests. This will give us a standard 
mode, mean, or median. For informa- 
tion as to the derivation of the mode, 
median, or mean, any elementary 
text-book of educational statistics is 
suggested. The next step is to obtain 
the central tendency of the test which 
we desire to graph. For example, let 
us assume that our standard mean (the 
arithmetic average of a number of 
classes in preceding tests) is 72% and 
that the test which is to be graphed 
has a mean of 67%. This would in- 
dicate, roughly speaking, that the test 
is more difficult than usual. Conse- 
quently, the difference between the 
two means (59%) should be added to 
all the grades of the test. Similarly, 
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ordinary use. 

The writer — 
of graphing supple’ © | 
clas form of a ee 
bright and dull indivi ~s (ders 
together, three new’tyPpe | 4 . 

iven the stu 
by the writer) were g 4 of 
dents to be graphed. At the en O 
the third test, the questionnaire was 
again administered. The results, seen 
in column IV, conclusively demon: 
strate the popularity of graphing with 
students. 

Besides the above, there are other, 
perhaps more artificial means of stim: 
ulating interest in tests. To begin 
with, why not use new types of ques- 
tions? In the past we have ignored 
the fact that new varieties of test 
items not only add interest and zest 
to testing, but may also measure cer- 
tain types of information more ef- 
fectively than do those in common use. 
A favorite of the writer is the code- 
type of question. 

Instructions: By finding out what 
each letter of the following code 
word stands for; you will discover 


d that the practice 


d an astonishing!y 
th for 


Alto- 


Oi ivowits references may prove 
useful in devising new types of questions: 
Webb, Hanor A., “Variety, cas Spice of 
Testing,” General Science Quarterly, 
sa hei iat 1929. 

eister, Morris, “Twenty Ways to Test 
Your Class,” The Science cesta Vol. 
XI, No. 5-6, February, March, 1932. 


the name 


ofa great scientist whos 






































; will be taken up later, san 
“U Q 5 AE 
¢) GY CO) Ossie 
Solve it as follows: "i 


Letter A: Place an H in» : 
parentheses below letter A if carbo | 
dioxide is given off in respiration, 
If it is not given off, place the letter 
P below letter A. (Since this gas 
is given off, H is correct. Co e- 
quently it 1s placed below letter A‘) 

Letter N: Change to O if root 
hairs take in soil water through the 
process of osmosis. If they do not, 
change to E. a 

Letter S: Change to N if lack” 
of vitamin D causes scurvy. Change 
to R if lack of this vitamin causes) | 
beri-beri. ia 

Letter Q: Change to E if haemoy f- 
globin is not present in red blood” 
cells. If it is present, place nothing” 
in the parentheses below letter Qe | 

Letter U: Change to S if the 
ovary of a flower is part of » the” 
perianth. Change to K if it is part” 


r 


of the pistil.? a 

The use of contests is also suggested: 
In practice, the writer divides the 
class into two equal sections. 428 
students are then given slips of papel 
each bearing a question based upon 4 
previous unit or units of work. Aftel 
five minutes, a member from each 
group recites alternately. The writet 
acts as referee, deciding whether the 
answers are correct, partially correch 
or incorrect. His decision may ™ 
challenged by any member of the cla 
It will be found that such contests ast | 
amazingly effective in provoking : ss a 


a 
+R 


i , . ‘ y : . a , 

Pend : er" * : . ? tS te 7 . ; ri gx . — - 

— Sine vi i ie eae ve ee es Sy ee eve aa ae re 

Pe I — - oie aie ee! F ~~" : J . =yn, nf - "vs 
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critical and questioning spirit on the 
part of the students, especially if the 
teacher encourages them in defending 
their views. It is, perhaps, not too 
far-fetched to say that this is in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of science as 
contrasted with that of authority; in 
accordance with the spirit of Galileo, 
who, when forced by the Inquisition 
to recant his statement that the earth 
revolves about the sun, is said to have 
muttered under his breath, “Eppur si 
muove’—and yet it moves. 

As we all know, students who have 
just completed an examination are 
especially eager to go over it with 
someone who can check their work. 
Why not harness this splendid learn- 
ing attitude by going over the answers 
as soon as possible? Common sense 
would indicate that the teaching value 
of a test is especially high if it is gone 
over immediately and that there is a 
sharp decline in this value if much 
time elapses between the time a test is 
given and the time it is gone over. So 
the motto of the teacher after giving 
an examination should be to “strike 
while the iron is hot.” 


A final point which cannot receive 
sufficient emphasis is this: we must 
endeavor to give the student some sort 
of insight into the purposes of testing. 
In too many instances, he has little 
understanding of what is expected of 
him other than a high mark. He fails, 
as a rule, to realize that one of the 
most important, if not the most im- 
portant, function of a test is to have 
him review his work for permanent 
acquisition. Can we wonder why the 
practice of last-minute cramming is 
well-nigh universal? 


The responsibility for this state of 
affairs falls squarely upon the teacher. 
He, too, requires more insight into the 
aims and purposes of testing. This, 
alone, can do away with so-called tests 
of science, depending largely upon 
memoriter knowledge of the text-book. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
fact that memorization of the facts of 
the text kills a science and that ex- 
aminations, based upon these same 
facts buries it. 


LEON NoRDAN DIAMOND. 
Thomas Jefferson High School. 


A MODIFIED COURSE IN FIRST YEAR MATHEMATICS 


ia eee years ago the writer con: 
tributed an article to HIGH POINTS 
describing a modified course in geome- 


try introduced at Manual Training 


High School for the benefit of pupils 
unable to assimilate the formal Reg: 
ents’ course. Since that time the high 


- school enrollment has continued to in- 
_ crease steadily and substantially. It is 


becoming increasingly evident that a 
considerable number of boys and girls 
in the first year of high school, possibly 
twenty per cent of the total in this 
grade, lack the mental ability necessary 
to succeed in elementary algebra. For 
these pupils we have organized and put 
into operation this term a modified 
one-year course in mathematics. 
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If pupils who lack the meng 
mental equipment for success in @ a 
bra are compelled to pursue this = 
ject, as is generally the case at t ie 


present time, they are DO" sf pent 
large numbers. At best they will ¢ 
lete the course in probably twice the 
ple 
normal time. When they do pass, 
they have acquired very little real 
mathematical mastery OF appreciation. 
Is the enormous outlay of time, energy 
and City funds expended on such 
pupils justified in the light of the 
doubtful and scanty return? Some 
educators whose interests and sympa- 
thies, I might say prejudices, are hos: 
tile to mathematics, believe that this 
lowest group should be denied all 
mathematical training in high school. 
Against this view, not only all teachers 
of mathematics but all persons seri- 
ously concerned in the educational 
welfare of our high school boys and 
girls should rise in arms. The remedy 
is not “Give them no mathematics!” 
but “Give them mathematics which 
they can understand, mathematics 
which appeals to them as interesting, 
and practical as well as educational, 
mathematics which can and will fune- 


tion in their lives, in school and out, | 


and help make them more efficient and 
more useful members of society!” 

At present, the lowest twenty per 
cent of our students, as determined by 
intelligence tests, take this modified 
course. The course is open also to 
pupils who have failed badly and re- 
peatedly in first term algebra. We are 
experimenting, however, with a spe- 
cially constructed arithmetic test as an 
instrument to forecast probable success 
or failure in algebra, 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF . 
THE COURSE 


























 ferior assimilative powers of this 
group. Care should be taken that 
each new topic be introduced con- 
 cretely. In arithmetic, the business life 
- situations back of profit and loss; com- 
mission, interest, insurance, and the 
like, should be made real and under- 
~ standable to the pupils. Plenty of op- 

"portunity should be allowed for class 
discussion. Copious drill should be 
provided, oral and written, and varied 

'as to type. In graphic work and in 

informal geometry, each pupil’s desk, 

equipped with ruler, compasses and - 
" protractor, should serve as a laboratory 

in which number relations and im- 

"portant properties of geometric form 

are discovered, measured, studied and 

‘applied. Above all, the teachers as- 

signed to these classes must be patient, 

“sympathetic, ingenious, and capable of 

“meeting the pupils at their known in- 

tellectual level. 


Content y " 

It is not expected that the pupil 
enrolled in this course will ever : ‘i 
any additional mathematics. Cont 
quently, the most valuable elements ; 
mathematical content and training jp 
the light of the degree of ability po. 
sessed by this group have been incoy, 
porated into the syllabus. The generaj 
content of the course is as follows: | 


1, A review of the fundamental 
processes of arithmetic and their ap. 
plication to common business problems 
and other familiar situations within 
the range of the pupils’ experiences 
and interests. i? 

2. Statistical graphs. (Intelligen 
reading of newspapers and magazines 
demands at least an elementary knowl 
edge of this subject.) e aa 


A 


3. Informal Geometry. oe 
(a) An elementary study of fo su 


and geometric relations and 
constructions. es 
(b) Mensuration of lines, angles, 
common areas and volumes. ~ 
(c) Indirect measurement. ef 

























‘Syllabus 


4 In the interest of definiteness, the 
syllabus for each term has been ar- 
ranged in seventy full-period lessons, 
including six review lessons and six 
Class tests.. Inasmuch as the average 
Fall term contains between eighty and 


‘ P| 


di Regiddings bE CAIbaNES 1v A fiete-fve actual teaching periods, and 
, 4 the Spring term is even longer, it is 

a) Devel lized as — 

(a) Development of a genera believed that sufficient time has been 


number idea. At 
(b) Meaning and use of the form 
ula and the equation, 
(c) Application to simple problems 
in arithmetic and mensufi A 


allowed to complete the course with 
ample provision for review. 
. It should be noted that compara- 
tively few lessons are devoted to drill 
‘ie in fundamental arithmetic operations: 
geometry. __ addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
Method _ division of integers, fractions and deci- 
The method of instruction, like thé is als. It is better that most of this 


content, must be adapted to the } 


. 
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work be handled incidentally in con- 
nection with applied topics calling for 
skill in these processes. | 

The sequence of topics provides for 
the correlation of algebra with arith- 
metic (as exemplified in the extensive 
use of the equation to solve the in- 
direct cases of percentage, profit and 
loss, commission, taxes, insurance, 
etc.), the correlation of geometry with 
arithmetic (as in drawing to scale and 
the simpler exercises in mensuration), 
and the correlation of geometry with 
algebra (as in the somewhat more in- 
volved exercises in mensuration and in 
numerical work applying geometric re- 


| lations). 


Text-book 


The text-book employed is “Modern 
Practical Arithmetic” by Hayes, Gib- 
son, Bodley, Watson (D. C. Heath & 
Company). This book contains, in 
addition to a large amount of practical 
arithmetic, a considerable body of ma- 
terial in informal geometry and alge- 
bra. 


SYLLABUS PROPER 


First Term 
Period 
1. Perimeters of rectangles and 


squares, pp. 169-170. Use of 
graph paper is recommended. Re- 
view table of linear measure, page 
445. 

2. Areas of rectangles and squares, 
pp. 169-170. Review table of 
square measure, page 446. Use 
graph paper to derive formula. 

3. Drill on addition and subtraction 
of integers and decimals, pp. 2, 3, 
4,5, 7. 
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First Term—(continuca) 


Period . sal 
4 Drill on addition and subtraction 


of fractions, pp- 3, 8. 
5. Drill on multiplication of integers 
by integers and by fractions, page 


9. 

6. Construction of circles, pp. 178: 
179, including meaning of center, 
radius, diameter, arc. 

7 Circumference of circle. Derive 
formula experimentally. Use Pi 
equals 22/7. 

8. Area of circle, pp. 180-181. 

9, Review lesson. 

10. Test. 

11.12. Drawing to scale, pp. 375- 
378. Consult Math. 3 syllabus for 
additional exercises on this topic. 

13. Division of integers and fractions, 
pp. 13, 16. 

14. Useful short cuts in multiplica- 
tion and division, pp. 10, 14, 15. 
Select the most commonly used 
short cuts. 

13. Finding a fraction and a per cent 
of a number, pp. 17, 28-30. 

16. Profit and loss: given cost and 
per cent gain or loss, find gain, 
loss, selling price, page 44, ex, 
23-29 and other selected exercises 
of this type on pp. 45, 46, 47, 

ty, Computing profit and loss on sell- 
ing price, pp. 48-49. Select ex- 
ercises in which selling price and 
rate of gain or loss is given. 

18. Commission. Explain commission, 
Select only exercises where the 
amount of commission or proceeds 
is to be found, page 52, ex, 8- 23; 


Period 


19. 
20. 


41. Trade discount. 


22. 


yD 


24. 


2). 


26. 
21, 
28. 


29, 
30, 
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page 53, ex. 30-33 and othe 
ercises of this type on Page a 
and 54. 
Review lesson. q 
Test. 1” 
Find ing 
amount of discount and _ 
amount. when list price and 5 
cent discount are given, page ¢ & 
pase G1, e&. I-4, 77,8, 9 and & 
lected exercises of this type 
pages 62, 63, 64. 
Successive discounts, pp. 65, , 66 
Finding net price when list 7 Ptic 
and per cents of discounts are 
given. 


TN 


0 
U) 


Bills and discounts, pp. 68, 8 
70. | 
Insurance, meaning and use, pp 
71, 72. Finding premium whe 40. 
policy face and rate of insu a nce . 4} 
are given. Selected exercises: 

page 73/1, 2, 4; 74/11; 75 4 
Li. | 
Taxes, discussion, pp. 16, 
Finding amount of tax wheal a 
sessed valuation and tax rate art 
given, page 78/2, 6; 79/7, 9% i! 
11, 12; also selected exercises 9 
page 81. a 
Interest. Finding interest af 
amount, pp. 103-109. 4 
Finding difference in time © 
tween two dates, pp. 110, 11! 
Promissory notes, description, f Py 
129-134. Computing interest? 
Promissory notes, pp. 135- 130; 
Review lesson. . 
Test, 


45 
a 
q 

‘ 


46, 


im 3°. 


36. 


39. 


First Term—(continued) 


q Period 
; 31. &? 32. Bar graphs, 


construction 
and interpretation, Pp. 379-380, 


383-385, 387, 389, 390, 395, 


33. 34. Broken line graphs, con- 


struction and interpretation, pp. 
382, 388, 390, 391, 392, 395, 


Meaning, notation, kinds of angles 
(right, acute, obtuse, straight), 
meaning of perpendicular, pp. 
157, 365, 366. 

Measurement of angles by means 
of protractor, construction of an- 


- gle equal to a given angle by pro- 


tractor, page 157. Table of angle 
measure, page 157. 


37.38. Circular graphs, construc: 


tion and interpretation, pp. 382, 
386, 393, 394. 
Review lesson. 


Test. 


. Checks, bank accounts, pp. 137- 


140, 141, 142. 


Verifying monthly bank §state- 
ments. Make up exercises of this 


type. 


43 44. Bank Scout. pp. 143-147, 


264. 


Sending money by draft, pp. 148- 
150. 


Sending money by Orel money 
order, pp. 151, 152. 


- Marking goods (beginning of 


algebraic symbolism), pp. 245, 
247, 


Meaning of algebraic expressions 
of the general form a x as x, 2x, 


x, 1/3x, etc. Evaluation for 
Numerical values of x, meaning of 


19 


First Term (continued) 


Period 


49, 
50. 
1. 


2: 


33. 


34. 


3. 


coefficient. Select exercises on 
page 400, such as 1-5, 14, 17, 18, 
20)... etc: 

Review lesson. 

Test. 


Meaning of equation, solution of 
equations of the type ax=b by 
means of division axiom, pp. 415, 
419. Select exercises such as page 
415/4, 11, 17, 18, 26, etc. 

Solution of equations of the type 


ex=c by means of multiplication 


a p. 418/37-40. 
Make up additional exercises of 
this type, especially exercises like 
4y=8, 3 x=6, etc. 

100 
Application of equations to find- 
ing the number of which another 
is a given fractional or decimal 
part, page 19. 
Application of equations to find- 
ing what fractional or decimal 
part one number is of another, 
page 18. 
Application of equations to find- 
ing what per cent one number is 
of another, pp. 31-33, 41 C and 
D. 


56.857. Application of equations to 


38. 


finding the number of which an- 
other number is a given per cent 
and miscellaneous problems, pages 
34-40, also page 42 E and EF. 
Application of equations to profit 
and loss problems, that is, finding 
the cost or the rate of profit or 
loss, pp. 43-46, 
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First Term (continued) 


Period 


ao. 
60. 
él. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


wv 


66. 


67. 


Review lesson. 


Test. | a 
Application of equations to pro 
and loss, continued, pp- 47-49, 
‘cation of equations to com 
9 finding the selling 


‘ssion, that 1s, 
mission, 57- 


price or commission rate, PP. 
22, 

Application of equations to exer’ 

cises on trade discount where rate 

of discount or list price is to be 

determined, pp. 62, 63, 64. 

Lines: different kinds (straight, 

broken, curved), naming of lines, 

line segments, measurements of 

line segments with compasses 
(including laying off a line seg- 
ment equal to a given segment, to 
the sum and difference of given 
segments). 

Bisection of a straight line seg: 
ment, page 367. Verify by ruler 
measurement and by compass 
measurement. Apply to division 
of a line segment into 4, 8 equal 
parts and to finding the side of a 
square when the perimeter is 
given. 


Erection of a perpendicular to a 
given line at a point in the line. 
Verify construction with protrac- 
tor. Page 182, including exer- 
cises, also selected exercises on 
pp. 369, 370. 


Construction of square and rect- 
angle with straight edge and com- 
passes, pp. 183-184, exercises on 
page 189, 


69. 


— 


: air j i 
2.3. Construction of a trian} 


First ‘Term (continued) 


Period 2 
68. Construction of acute, obtuse 4) 


. Construction of an angle equalyy 


. Definition of parallelogram, & 





























right triangles, pp. 183, 194 
on page 189. | | 
Bisection of an angle. Vel — 
construction with  protrag x 3 
Page 368. Apply to selected @ E 
ercises on pp. 369-370, especi h : 
construction with straight : 4 
and compasses of an angle equ 
to 45°, 2214", etc. — 


ALI 
» ey 
ae, 


a given angle by means of straighl 
edge and compasses, page 36 4 
Verify construction with protral 
tor. Apply to geometric coy 
struction of an angle equal qj 
twice a given angle, sum and dif 
ference of two given angles. 


A 
\ 


Second Term 


sect an angle, construct a righ 
angle, construct an angle eql 
toa given angle. Pages 182, | 
187, 368. _ 


congruent to a given triangle } 
making asa=asa, p. 371; by mn 
ing sas=sas, pp. 371-3725 
making sss=sss, p. 372. 1" 
Construction of a line parallel 2 
a given line. Show also ‘i d 
draughtsmen construct pate” 
by means of triangles. 


metric construction of paté le a 
gram, page 188. Derive Ch 


mentally, by paper cutting: : 4 


Second Term (continued) 

Period 
formula for the area of a paral- 
lelogram. 

6. Application of the formula K=bh 
as an algebraic equation for find- 
ing area, base or altitude of a 
parallelogram and: rectangle, pp. 
166/1-4, 167/22, 23. Make up 


additional exercises in which the. 


base or altitude is unknown. 
7.88. Derive by paper cutting the 
formula for the area of a triangle, 
K=lbh, and apply it as an 
equation to determine the area, 
the base or the altitude when the 
remaining parts are given, pp. 
166-167. Include exercises on 
right triangle areas. , 


| _ 9. Review lesson. 

“) 10. Test. | 

A 11. Application of algebraic equa- 
_ Review the following geometny — 
constructions: bisect a line, bly 


tions to exercises in insurance in 
which the rate or face of the pol- 
icy is unknown, pp. 73-74. 


12. Application of algebraic equation 


to exercises in taxes in which the 
tax rate or assessed valuation is 
unknown, pp. 78, 79. 


13. Ratio, pp. 282-283. 
14. Proportion; product of means 


equals product of extremes; solv- 
ing proportions for unknown 
term, pp. 284-285, 

- Solution of simple problems by 


means of proportion, pp. 286- 
287-288, 


Enlarging or reducing a given tri- 
angle by constructing correspond: 
ing angles equal. Define similar 
figures, Verify by measurement 


Second Term (continued) 
Period 


that corresponding sides of simi- 
lar triangles are proportional. 

17. Enlarging or reducing rectangles, 
Squares and parallelograms, pp. 
373-374, 

18. Application of proportion to find- 
ing sides of similar polygons. For 
example, the sides of a triangle 
are 4”, 5’, 8’; find each side of a 
similar triangle whose smallest 
side is 6”. Include similar exer- 
cises involving squares, rectangles 
and parallelograms. 


19. Review lesson. 


20. Test. 


21. Lateral and total surfaces of rect- 
angular solids, including cubes. 
Use models of these solids. Make 
up suitable exercises. 

22.823. Volumes of rectangular 
solids, including cubes, pp. 2°77- 
281. 

24. Volume of a prism, page 309. 
Display models of prisms. 

25. Review finding circumference and 
area of a circle when radius or 
diameter is given, pp. 305-306- 
307, 308. 

26. Lateral area and total area of a 
cylinder, pp. 310-311. 
model of cylinder. 

27. Volume of a cylinder, pp. 311, 
312. 

28. Surface and volume of a sphere. 
Make up easy exercises. Include 
finding surface and volume of the 
earth assuming it to be a sphere of 
radius 4,000 miles, 

29. Review lesson, 

30. Test. 


Display 
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Period 


ey 


32. 


34. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


5y 
40. 
41. 


42. 


43, 


44, 


Second Term (continued) 


Powers of numbers, pp. 291-292, 
and square root of numbers by 1n- 
spection, page 293. 

6733. Extraction of square root 


- including finding result to one or 


two decimal places, pp. 294-297. 


€?35. Pythagorean theorem for 
right triangles verified on graph 
paper. Apply to finding hypoth- 
enuse of a right triangle when the 
arms are given, pp. 299-302, and 
finding diagonal of a rectangle or 
square, page 303. 


Addition of like positive terms, 
pp. 398-399. 


Algebraic expression of perime- 
ters of rectangles and squares, pp. 
404-405. Numerical evaluation 
of above. 


Meaning and evaluation of mo- 
nomials, page 400. 


Review lesson. 
Test. 


Algebraic expression for area of 
a square and for volume of a 
cube, pp. 404, 406. Include nu- 
merical evaluation. 


Evaluation of simple binomials, 
page 401. 


Meaning of positive and negative 
numbers, page 411. Show also 
graphic position of positive and 
negative numbers with reference 
to the zero point on a straight 
line. | 


Addition of like terms, positive 
and negative, pp. 412, 413. 





 Hecona lerm (continued ta 


Period “ 


45. Algebraic solution of probler cd 
ip 61 . 


46. 


47.848. Use of formulas giver it 


39 


49. Review lesson. 
50. Test. a 
51.. Meaning of average. Apply t 


52 
14 


36. 
aT. 
58. 


39, 
60. 



















volving perimeters of squares ; 

rectangles leading to equatigal 
type ax=b, pp. 423, 424. 2 “YQ 
Formula building. The ~ 


Uni} 


should be led to derive the « 


lowing formulas after a congi¢ ¥ as 


tion of a sufficient number of 1 
lustrative numerical cases; 


. 


=S—P, C=§ 
P=Cr, L=C; 
Commission: C=Sr ae 
Interest: I=prt, A=p+pp 
Distance: d=rt ‘Sj 


ax: T=Vr 
Cost of articles 
at p cents each: C=pn 


oe sy 


preceding lesson to solve the sin 
pler problems in interest, prof 
and loss, taxes, insurance, pp. 431 
433, 434, 439, 440, 441. 


finding average mark, avera 
earning, average temperatult 
baseball average. Make up sul 
able exercises of this type. 


.@53. Stocks, pp. 265-268. 
.&55. Bonds, pp. 269-271. 
Investments, pp. 272-274. | . 
Mortgages, page 459. ) 


Income tax. Make up simple 
ercises in computing New 1 
State income tax. i 


Review lesson. 
Test. 


oN 


e 
ri 

om 

POs. 


Second T erm—(continued) 


Verify by means of protractor or 
by juxtaposition the fact that the 
sum of the angles about a point 
equals 360°, also by protractor or 
superposition that vertical angles 
are equal. Make up simple nu- 
merical exercises based upon these 
properties. 


62. Construction of isosceles triangle, 


equilateral triangle. 


. Verify by protractor or superpo- 


sition that base angles of an isos- 


celes triangle are equal. Verify © 


by protractor that each angle of 
an equilateral triangle is 60°. Ap- 
ply to geometric construction of 
an angle of 60°, 30°, 15°, 120°. 


. Verify by protractor or juxtapo- 


sition that the sum of the angles 
of any triangle is 180°. Make up 
simple numerical exercises, arith- 
metic and algebraic, making use 
of this fact. 


. Construction of right triangles by 


means of ruler and protractor 
when an arm and an acute angle 
are given, when the two arms 
are given, when the hypothenuse 
and an acute angle are given. 


- Drawing right triangles to scale 


when parts mentioned in preced- 
ing lesson are given and determ- 
ing the approximate true values 
of the remaining parts by meas- 
urement. For example, construct 
a right triangle in which an arm 
is 50 ft. and an acute angle is 


Second Term— (continued) 


Period 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


35°: what is the length of the 
other two sides of the triangle? 

Angle of elevation. Solve prob- 
lems involving angle of elevation 


by means of scale drawings. Se-_ 


lect exercises in Wells and Hart, 
New Elementary Algebra, page 
263. Use round numbers for 
lengths of sides. 
Meaning of opposite side, ad- 
jacent side, with reference to an 
acute angle of a right triangle. 
Use of table multipliers (tan- 
gents) to find the length of the 
opposite side when the adjacent 
side and the acute angle are 
known. Solve the same exercises 
of preceding period by means of 
this table of multipliers. 
Solving additional problems in in- 
direct measurement by means of 
scale drawings. See Wells and 
Hart, New Elementary Algebra, 
pages 270, 271, ex. 19, 20, 28, 34. 
Use round numbers. 
Use of table of multipliers (sines) 
to find the length of an arm of a 
right triangle when the opposite 
acute angle and the hypothenuse 
are given. Apply to simple im- 
provised problems in numerical 
trigonometry. It is not necessary 
to teach the definitions of sine and 
tangent or even to mention these 
terms. 
Harry EISNER, 
Chairman, Mathematics Dept. 


Manual Training High School. 
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CHARACTER TRAINING * > 


HE SCHOOL must face the situation 
that character training is one of 
its most important problems today. 
This problem would present no diffi- 
culties to the school if each child came 
to it with a good inheritance, intelli- 
gent parents, and appropriate environ: 
mental influences. Unfortunately this 
situation does not obtain. As a result 
the school is compelled to take over the 
work of these other social agents in 
addition to the burdensome task which 
it already has to accomplish. 

There are, it seems to me, certain 
pertinent questions that we ought to 
ask ourselves about character training 
before we can definitely determine the 
whys and wherefore of our methods 
and procedures. These questions are: 
What are the elements to be consid- 
ered in character training? Can the 
school deal with these elements? If so, 
how? Finally, what precautions must 
we take in dealing with such elements? 


The elements of character can only 
be studied in relation to action because 
it is by virtue of action or by the in- 
hibition of an action that an indi- 
vidual makes known the texture of his 
character to others and even to him- 
self. Let us see what elements operate 
to compel an individual to choose one 
course of action from among many 
and to carry it into effect. The exe- 


*A talk given before the teachers of 
Annex No. 1 of the Abraham Lincoln 
High School, one of a series 


Mr. André Fontaine, head of this Annex. 
















































__-rried on incidental to classroom instruc- 
 ttion whenever the sub 
 csents a basis for h 
_ wwhenever classroom 
__ :a problem. 

I favor the incidenta] method of 
_ echaracter training, first, because it is 
_ jpractically impossible to get a sufficient 
_ inumber of teachers who are tempera- 
_ imentally qualified to arouse the im- 
_ jpalses or emotional attitudes that are 
_ wessential to create moral behavior; sec- 
-vondly, because moral conduct is a 
«cumulative product of years of experi- 
-ence; and thirdly, because character 
is the outcome of many factors, the 
least important of which is instruction 
_ in morals. 

_ How are we to proceed in the class- 
_ room in order to build up these ele- 
ments of character incidentally? We 
“stated previously that desire precedes 
“action. The school has no need to cre- 
vate desires because they are always 
‘Present either consciously or subcon- 
‘Sciously. The problem of the school 
is, rather, to focus consciousness upon 
a Ppropriate desires so that. they may 
be the ones chosen by the individual 
‘tom among other desires for ful- 
fi Ilment. The choice of an appro- 
Priate desire is dependent upon a 
background of appropriate ideals. It 
1s, therefore, the business of the 
School to develop ideals. Charters has 
‘Ormulated a very helpful plan for 
| faching an ideal of conduct. (1) 
Bring the desire into the focus of con- 
SClousness; (2) diagnose the situation; 
(3) develop a plan of action; (4) re- 
dire practice or execution of a plan; 
g Seneralize the ideal or ideals in- 


cution of an act inv6lves' the Funct, 
ing of desires, the play of ideals, hake 
and attitudes to make a propery i 
and the exercise of the will to eng. 2 
action. For example: Johnny Browns 
a bright, sunny. school mornin oi 
denly gets the desire to go down ton 
beach to take a swim. He is immer 


af 
Cl 
Vv 


ately confronted by his habit of ne 
having been late to school, his boast y 
home that he has never yet been abgey 
from school, and by his attitude ¢ 
fearful respect which he bears toward, 
his father who, he feels, might 
seriously displeased were he to receiy 
a notice that Johnny had played tr 
ant. All these factors immediately be 
gin to play upon Johnny’s mind ani 
have a distinct bearing on his choig 
of action, and if Johnny’s ideal, habit 
and attitudes are urgent enough, John 
ny’s will will be set into motion an 
compel him to hasten with renewel 
energy to school. It is important i 
note that the will functions only whé 
ideals, habits and attitudes are vef 
firmly rooted. Therefore, our progt i 
in character training ought to be # 
proper development. of ideals, habll 
and attitudes. 4 
Now there are two schools @ 
thought with reference to charact# 
training. One school believes ha 
proper ideals, habits and attitudes ml 
be implanted by the direct teaching 
ethics as a distinct subject in the coul® 
of study. The other school beliew 
that character training should be a 


4 
as) 


ject Materia] pre- 
uman interest or 
discipline Presents 
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volved. Let us apply these steps to a 
classroom situation. A teacher may 
be confronted by a class which is not 
exactly disorderly. The members of 
the class, however, have no concep- 
tion whatsoever of courtesy as an ideal 
of conduct. They do not speak di- 
rectly to the class when reciting; they 
interrupt their classmates and call out 
without permission. 

The first step to be taken would be 
to focus the attention of the class on 
the desire for courtesy. This can be 
done by getting them to realize and 
admit that time is being wasted be- 
cause of lack of courtesy. The teacher 
can then call for suggestions to remedy 
this situation. In the discussion that 
follows pupils would be guided to 
formulate a plan of action. Their part 
in the execution of such a plan should 
be especially stressed. After the plan 
has been in Operation for several 
weeks, the class should be led to sum- 
marize the benefits that have resulted. 
The last step should then be an active 
application wherever possible of court- 
esy to other school situations. 

When it comes to the development 
of proper habits which, like ideals, 
form a part of the basis of character, 
there are just one or two practical 
suggestions that I would like to make. 
Habits as related to character are most 
apt to be connected with classroom 
situations rather than with subject ma- 
terial situations. It is incumbent upon 
the teacher to watch for those golden 
moments in classroom situations in 
which strong incentives for the devel: 
opment of proper habits of conduct 
may be found. For example: five or 
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six pupils are habitually ann “a 
tation period. This condition presen 
an opportunity for the teacher to ~ 
velop the habit of punctuality on the 
basis of a social need. Here is an 1m- 
portant incentive which the teacher 
may employ. In addition, 1t 1s most 
important to remember that no teacher 
can implant a habit without specific 
preparation, which includes the choice 
of appropriate stimuli, the outline of 
the reaction desired, and the develop- 
ment of proper incentives and exer- 
cises to insure sufficient practice. 
Very little is known about attitudes 
except that they are the by-products 
of experiences that take the form of 
preferences. These preferences fre- 
quently conflict with each other. The 
stronger ones determine the course 
towards which the will will be im- 
pelled. Professor Dewey states the case 
very well when he says: “Choice of 
an action is not the emergence of pref- 
erence out of indifference, it is the 
emergence of a unified preference out 
of competing preferences.” It is there- 
fore the duty of the teacher, when the 
subject material or classroom situation 
permits, to emphasize very strongly 
those attitudes or preferences, if you 
will, that conform to social needs and 
standards, with the hope that by mak- 
ing these sufficiently strong they will 
propel the will into action in the right 
direction. The improper development 
of strong attitudes has in good meas- 
ure been responsible for the failure of 
some of the teaching in citizenship. 
Tommy Jones has been taught that 
cleanliness is a worthy ideal, for many 
individual and social reasons. Never- 


theless, Tommy will repeated} ; 3 
through the corridors of the wy 
and fail time and again to pig, 
of the litter he may stumble un ay 
failure to react socially to this 7 


period left the room in a much cleaner 
condition than they had heretofore 
done. In addition, I should like to add 
that I have a great number of these 
tion is most probably due ty th “} boys in one of my classes this term. 
that his attitude towards cles e i F The other day I checked up and found 
has not been sufficiently develo. only three boys wearing sweaters. 
overcome other conflicting. atti me They were all bay who had not been 
members of this group last term. 
The school can do very little di- 
i rectly to train the will because the will 
7 th is functional in its operation and is an 
as a goody-goody, | active outgrowth of our ideals, our 
A strong attitude can usually be q habits and attitudes. There is, how- 
veloped on the basis of a real iy "ever, one practice sometimes carried 
vidual need strikingly brought tof on in classrooms related to discipline 
attention of the pupil. I had ae that tends to interfere with the proper 
clear illustration of this fact in one _ operation of the will. I refer to the 
my classes last term. Many off practice of giving negative orders, 
boys in this class wore their swe such as “Don’t talk without permis 
throughout the entire period. 17 — pon!” eas look at your neigh- 
quested them to remove their sweat °° s paper'” In such commands 
and at the same time asked them the “Don'ts recede to the marginal 
state the disadvantages of ‘wear eres of a ang, stalk-and 
sweaters in class. This method didm ook” are brought into the focus of 


produce satisfactory results A nua “consciousness. Such commands should 
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such as, perhaps, the fear of 
seen picking up the litter by ont E- 
his fellow students who may label, 


i 
ar 


4 


rn 


of the students continued to 
sweaters. Shortly after this indid 
we began the study of bacteria. | 
inoculated various Petri dishes ¥ | 
bacteria from different sources; "@ I. IntRopuction. 

as air, water, food, etc., among W! ts HE SCOPE of this study will be con- 
were a sweater and a clean shit# 1 fined to a discussion of policies 
grew the culture and I proved i Providing for individual differences, 
class that the sweater bore many® and the possibilities of adapting sub- 
bacteria than did the clean shirt.” Ject-matter to the capacities of public 
this, I seldom had to remind any ® School pupils in the home economics 
ber of the class that sweaters welt Classes. The following questions are 
to be worn in class. I also 0) Pettinent: 

that, without much further effoM 1. Why are we concerned about 
my part, this same group whi n| individual differences? 

under my supervision during the™ ” 


be given in positive form. “Speak 
only when called on.” “Keep your 
eyes on your own paper.” This should 
be done because it is simpler to carry 
out an action than to repress the 
tendency to action. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that 
what makes character training so difh- 
cult for all teachers is the fact that the 
school, as it is at present organized, 
still dedicates itself primarily to the 
training of the intellect. If teachers 
were not burdened with the pressure 
of time, they might be able to accom- 
plish more in the way of character 
training. We must, however, recog- 
nize the fact that moral conduct is the 
cumulative product of active experi- 
ences and it is the duty of the teacher 
if he wishes to train character, to take 
the time to present appropriate ex- 
periences with due reference to scien- 
tific procedure. 

HELEN E. FRIED. 
Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Annex 1. 


PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL HOME ECONOMICS CLASSES 


2. What evidence have we that is 
valid regarding the adjustment 
of individual differences? 

3. What is the nature of differ- 
ences in public school pupils? 

4. What are some devices and 
methods that may be used to 
meet these differences? 

5. What criteria should be our 
guide in adopting policies for 
individual adjustment in home 
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economics courses that Will ¢ of 
meet with the ultimate aims O 
education? 


Il. Wuy ARE WE CONCERNED? 


During the period beginning with 
the World War and continuing up to 
the present, many significant changes 
have taken place in modern civiliza- 
tion which profoundly affect the ac 
tivities of the. individual. Machine 
production has created more leisure. 
Wealth and leisure combined have 
raised the standardization of the 
masses to a higher level of learning, 
with the result that the requirements 
for employment in all lines of work 
have been raised. 


With mass instruction on a high 
level, the need arises for individuals 
as leaders in industry, in the trades, 
in the arts; for originality in music, 
in literature, and in the drama; for 
the differentiation of individuals as 
social and industrial assets. 


The United States, being the “melt- 
ing” pot that it is, has discovered by 
many years of experience that the in- 
flux of the peoples from foreign 
countries with differing racial charac- 
teristics, adds many desirable factors, 
and gives color, variety, and the in- 
terest of differentness. 


Competition with foreign countries 
in all lines of human endeavor has 
created a demand for leaders, for the 
individuals who vary from the stand- 
ard type and who attain ranking posi- 
tions in athletic attainments, in in- 
vention, in commerce, in transporta- 
tion, in designing in all of its branches, 
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Se Se Oe ALLEL q 
personality than ever before. “of 4 

Psychology, in its modern | 
has centered public attention, he 
individual. Psycho-analysis em nha 
complexes and inhibitions and pont 
out individual differences dus > , 
herited tendencies, natura] ee 
ical environment, man-made ¢ me 
ment, and social inheritance. 

The scientific attitude of WUestion | 
old theories has extended to al felt 
political, religious, social and ed is 
tional. 

- Whenever a rapid transformation) i 
the conditions of living has tala 
place, the tendency has been for th th 
curriculum to lag behind. = 

New movements do not origina) 
in the public schools, but rather co Om 
as a demand from conditions and ¢ 0 
cial pressure outside of the school, 

With a social and economic ‘deman 
for leaders, individualism was stres a 
as a life problem, and the schools re) 
flected the thought by changing frou 
mass instruction to the handling off fy 
dividual differences. | 

Analysis of “the laws of learnit 
and “the thinking process,” the reali 
zation that no two people are alike i 
mental capacity, and that living i in th 
present is as important as prepa ring 
to live in the future, brought aboll 
a new conception of education, and! 
changing curriculum. 


Bi 
» 
* 





II. Wuat Is Beinc Done 10 AD 
Just ScHOoL to InpivipuAl 

The rise of the junior high sch0 i” 
was probably the outward manifest : 
tion of a recognition that elemental 1. 











































and secondary schools failed to fll the 
needs of the school child. For a time, 
its position was precarious, but science 
and psychology developed rapidly 
enough to analyze the objectives of 
the three types of schools and to state 
their respective aims clearly. 
Professor Bonser says: “It is the 
purpose of the elementary school to 


_ provide experience in meeting the 
~ common needs of all, regardless of sex, 
_ vocation, or social status. As children 


_ develop individual capacities, as voca- 


tional interests make their appeals 
with more marked differences in re- 
sponse, and as the economic condi- 
f * tions of the home begin to make their 
influence felt, the wholly unified work 
of the elementary school must come to 
4A close. The secondary school should 
provide activities meeting the needs 
“of small groups or even of individual 
' students. 
"needs should be responded to in the 
full measure in which they exist. The 
junior high school marks a movement 
forward from the unified elementary 
‘school to the differentiated, depart- 
‘mental plan of the senior high school. 
‘It provides much greater opportunity 


for trying out in activities of indi- 
cual interest.” 


Individual differences and 


_ The junior high school was a rec: 


enition that all students were not 
fitted by temperament or ability to 
follow the senior high school curric- 


ulum with profit to themselves or to 
prciety. 


With the three types of schools, 


‘nearly all of the attempts to individ- 
‘Ualize instruction fall under two main 


heads: 


1. Provisions for individual dif. 
ferences while retaining the 
class system of organization and 
method. 

2. Provisions for strictly individual 
instruction. 

Special experiments in both of the 


above divisions are briefly described 
as follows: 


1. Modern Batavia Plan. 


This plan is commonly known 
as the “class-individual” method. 
Part of the time is given to class 
instruction, and part to individ- 
ual instruction. Where the classes 
are very large, two teachers are 
used—a regular teacher for class, 


and a special teacher for indi- | 


vidual instruction. The special 
teacher devotes her time to pull- 


ing up the laggards to normal 
standard. 


2. Ability Grouping. 


The regular class is divided into 
three groups, on the basis of in- 
telligence and achievement tests, 
with the judgment of the teacher 
as an additional factor in class- 
ification. These groups are known 
as (x), superior, (y), middle 
group, and (z), lower group. The 
(x) group—20% of the class— 
covers the regular subject matter 
of the grade in a shorter time and 
is given an enriched course in the 
subject; the (y) group—60% 
of the class—does the regular 
courses; the (z) group—20% of 
the class—are given a simplified 
course (minimal essentials). 
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“Rapid advancement” or “re- 
tardation” classes are other terms 
applied to classes when grouped 
according to ability. 


3. Differentiated Assignments. 


This system of instruction pro- 
vides for individual differences by 
allowing additional credits for all 
work done beyond the minimal 
requirements. In the Chicago 
University High School, some 
courses are organized into a num- 
ber of units (14). All pupils are 
required to take the first ten units 
and are permitted to select two 
of the last four units. The su- 
perior pupils in a group take all 
fourteen units, after which they 
may take advanced work and re- 
ceive additional credit. 


4. Pueblo Plan. 

Under this plan each pupil goes 
ahead just as fast as he can. It 
resembles the 17th century plan 
of instruction, when the teacher 
heard every pupil recite that por- 
tion of work that he had been 
able to prepare. The program is 
rather flexible and follows very 


much the common practice of 


bo e kindergarten classes, on through 
high school. 


“yon a 


sia 
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si sed! this system the instruction is 


ec Pl rely individual, each student 
developing according to his own 


be ability and at his own rate of 


‘cae speed, The teacher's function is 
oa re when needed, 


. Winnetka Schools. 


. Dalton Plan. 































Socialized Recitation. 


Like the project method, he 
cialized recitation alles for 
dividual differences. If org; 
as a club, leadership and ¢, 
utive ability have full play, y, . ‘i 
the routine worker falls into 1 F 
on her own level of learnin ol 


4 


The Winnetka, Illinois, school 
were the first public schools 4 
undertake provisions for ; nd; 
vidual differences. Under th 
Winnetka plan each pupil may 
take as much time as he needs 
master a unit of work. There ap 
two parts to the uric 
1. Common knowledge % 
skills. i 
2. Self-expression—individ ral 
interests. % 
In both these divisions of wo: rk 
the pupil is placed on what mi; 4 
be termed “a piece work basi 
instead of the usual “time work 
basis.” No child ever fails a 
Winnetka, nor does he ever § skip 
a grade. Pupils get the habit 
mastering everything they under 
take. The second part of t 
above divisions of school act : 
ities recognizes the “law of varia 
tion” as a factor in the full ¢ a 
velopment of the child. 
Other towns or schools havé 
adopted and are using the Wie 
netka plan. 4 


The Dalton Plan was put int? 
operation by Miss Parkhurst in? 


* 
ee 


private school of her own. After 
successful efforts there, it was put 
into the public wchbols of Dalton, 
Massachusetts, from which it 
received its name. It is used 
throughout by several schools, 


the outstanding example being 


the Manhattan Trade School for 
Girls in New York City, and in 
part or in adapted forms by many 
other schools. Its outstanding suc- 
cess has been obtained in foreign 
countries. Notable among these 
are England and Russia, where 
Miss Parkhurst was hired to in- 
stall the system. 

The Dalton Plan provides for 
the individual three special fea- 
tures, namely: 

1. Freedom in study. 

2. Codperationandinteraction. 

3. Time budgeting. 

This system is commonly known 
as the “laboratory method” (see 
Prof. Johnson’s article in “The 
Classroom Teacher”), or some- 
times as the “contract method.” 
All subject matter is given in 
the form of “contracts.” It is an 
effort to make the life of the 
school correspond socially to life 
outside the school. Pupils are 
given freedom to work without 
interruption while pursuing a 
present interest. The method de- 
velops concentration. The system 
calls for individual promotion 
and graduation. 


. Project Method. 


The project method is one of 
the best for taking care of indi- 


vidual differences. As it is a pur- 
poseful activity carried forward 
in a natural environment, each 
type of ability may find its level 
and develop from there as in a 
life situation. Reference work 
and outside assignments easily ad- 
just to the individual without 
particular stress being laid on 
Native deficiencies. 


10. Requirements and Electives. 


In high schools, individual differ- 
ences are handled by means of 
required subjects and electives. 
Requirements are the minimum 
while electives are added as ex- 
tras to the programs of the su- 
perior group. 


11. Number of Subjects. 
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This is also a high school method 
of taking care of individual dif- 
ferences. A pupil of low or in- 
ferior intelligence is programmed 
for fewer subjects than the su- 
perior student. 


12. Variety of Courses. 


A variety of courses is a device 
used by high schools for taking 
care of individual differences. The 
classical or college preparatory 
course is often permitted to su- 
perior children only. Commercial 
courses, home economics courses, 
vocational courses are all pre- 
pared with an idea of differences 
in individual ability and interests. 
13. Special Schools. 


Special schools, such as vocational 
schools, trade schools, open air 
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schools for the blind, op: 
portunity schools, evening schools, 
part-time schools, and Montessori 
schools have all been provided on 
account of individual differences. 


schools, 


14. Extra-Curricular Activities. 


Many a child has shown his first 
real interest or leadership or skill 
through a school paper, an ath- 
letic contest, a hiking club or 
some other project which is not 
a designated part of the course of 
study. Clubs and organizations 
of pupil groups have a place in 
every school as a means of de- 
veloping and taking care of indi- 
vidual differences. 

This survey serves as representative 
of what is being done in different 
parts of the country in an effort to 
adjust schools to the individual. As 
to results, most authorities on the sub- 
ject agree that 

1. Ability grouping is only a half- 
way step and does not solve the 
problem entirely of adjusting 
school to individual differences. 

2. Individual work does not save 
time for the talented pupils, or 
those who would normally be re- 

peaters. 

_ 3. In Winnetka, an unusually large 

amount of time is devoted to 

___ gtoup and creative activities, 

a4. The tendency of individual in- 

__ 8&truction does not seem to be s0 

yy much toward getting children 

__ through school at an early age, as 

toward using the time saved for 

a broader and deeper education. 


a 
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5. Individual work increase, ef 
ficiency in the tool subjects, 
6. Individual work does not pj, 
an undue burden upon 4. 
teacher. Z 
7. Individual promotions appear der 
initely to decrease retardation and 
corresponding over-ageness, 
8. While individual work is an He) 
vantage to the superior studep, 
lack of the audience situation hay 
a tendency to slow down the aj 
ready slow pupil. ; 


Ne 
8 


The ideal adjustment of schools 4 4 
bis individual kitchen. In sewing, each 
- garment made by the student has been 

~ an individual performance. 
ent and, as Washburne expresses j 4 
“the surface has only been scratchemy _ was individual, the subject-matter for 
f the group was uniform. The class, as 
to inquire what provisions should be f 2 8*OUP: studied the same subject: 
matter for each term, regardless of the 
individual differences of students. Su- : 
_ perior children have been grouped 
_ with the average or slow unless a 
_ system of ability grouping prevailed 
_ within the academic subjects. An in- 
_ telligent teacher of home economics 
_ adjusted the work to fit individual 
| differences in ability by adding exec- 
_-utive, monitorial or inspectorial duties 


the personal needs of individual pupi 
is far from being wholly realized. It 
is only in the beginning stage at prea 


J 
if 
; 
| 


The special interest in this survey is” 


made for individual differences in 
home economics classes. 4 
IV. Status oF Home Economics 

CouRSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. ~ 


For the past thirty years, home eco” 
nomics has been recognized as a patft | 
of the regular school curriculum. It has 


| 
t 


been included in elementary schools 


| 


for the seventh and eighth grades ‘9 
sometimes even commencing as low 4 5 
the sixth. In secondary schools during 
that time, it has varied from a require’ 
ment to an elective, depending upof 









the nature of the school. Unless it 


was a purely academic high school, | 


some form of home economics was in’ : 


cluded. Teachers were specially trained 


in colleges, universities, and norma! | 


schools, not only in subject-matter, but 
























4 in methods of teaching the subject as 


well. 


Individual instruction as far as per- 


E formance goes, during these years, has 
been a reality. The equipment for 
cooking classes has always been of the 
individual type, each student, for the 
most part, carrying forward her work 
- alone from the measuring to the serv- 
4 ing. All pictures of equipment in cata- 
4 logues of the past show the hollow 
_ square table, with each student work- 
ing at a one or two burner gas plate, 


the table with the lockers forming an 


While performance within the group 


to the regular class work of the su- 


_ Perior student. This amounted to dif- 
 ferentiated assignments within the 
_ troup. The home economics classes 


were labeled “special” as compared 
with the academic classes, signifying 
Special subject-matter, special methods 
ef teaching, special ways of perform: 


i 
| “ng and reacting by the students. 


: is well to consider this in the 
Sit of the new requirements of edu- 


cation. Kilpatrick tells us that “to 
learn is acquiring new ways of be- 
havior. Only as students practice 
thinking and choice and responsibility 
for results can they learn to think and 
choose and accept responsibilities. The 
best schools wish active purposeful 
work in their pupils. School activities 
must be linked with life activities.” 

Thorndike proved by repeated ex- 
periments that the study of sewing 
was as educative as Latin or mathe- 
matics. 

Existing new developments in the 
principles of modern educational proc- 
esses must be applied to the subject 
of home economics as well as any 
other course in the curriculum. The 
tendency to individualize instruction 
in the public schools should be applied 
to home economics subjects more easily 
and with less readjustments than it 
could be to other subjects. The ad- 
vantages to be gained would be not 
only those that are common to the 
other subjects of the curriculum, but 
also those which are most vital in 
all home economics development—the 
cultivation of attitudes and apprecia- 
tions. 

Some of the most common objec- 
tions to individualized instruction are 
that it is undemocratic in principle, 
that it would eliminate the opportun- 
ity for inter-action, that it tends to 
eliminate the stimulus that comes from 
group activity. These objections have 
already been partially answered, but 
there are other questions bearing on 
the general aims of democratic educa: 
tion which might be inserted at this 


a9 
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Oo’ 
d which concern home ec 


int, an 
— ticularly. 


ics classes par | | 
a what proportion, if adopted in 


a public school, will the “pr 

tages and disadvantages O = 

vidual instruction 1n home e 

nomics vary if the —- O 
ils in a class increases: 

es oie individual instruction may 
develop certain inherent talents, 
does the lack of the audience situ’ 
ation retard the development of 
certain social characteristics 1n the 
individual which are valuable in 
life? 

3. How far can the advantages be 
increased and the disadvantages 
be decreased by improved tech- 
nique in individual instruction? 

4. Is the type of group activities 
used in the individualized schools 
effective in producing initiative? 


V. Wuart Is THE NATURE OF INDI- 
VIDUAL DIFFERENCES? 


Assuming that there is no question 
in regard to individual differences in 
temperament and ability among school 
children, we may proceed to find out 
to what extent these differences exist 
and to what extent they can be pro- 

vided for in home economics classes. 
The work of Thorndike, Terman, 
Ruch, Crossman, Green, Gates, Mc- 
Call, Otis, and others equally noted 
in measuring intelligence, achieve- 
ment, and performance, have shown 
graphically the great extent of differ- 
ences present in an average classroom 
Of the public schools, There have 
attempts made to devise measure- 


ment tests of ability as related to home 
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economics fields, but hy i none & 
e has proved to be of any Brey, 


a rin k t 
value except In measuring a Know 


edge of facts or skills, and toa degree | 
organization and judgment. Murdogy 
Trilling, Lucy Fulton, Grace yy. 

Adam and others have prepared any] 
published home economics tests, 4, 
well as the home economics or reseg ht 
departments of Ohio, Illinois, low, | 
Minnesota; Wisconsin University and 
Teachers College has worked out Some 
standardized tests in home economig 
subjects. But authorities are generally 
agreed that these measure only what 
they measure, and, by the very diff 
culty they encounter, prove the vary 
ability and range of differences inher 
ent in individuals. The so-called stand | 
ards of ability in cooking or sewin 14 
are by no means fixed or universa : 
urements. A loaf of bread may be 
made according to a recipe and ‘tal. y 
with the requirements for a good loaf 
of bread when baked, yet as com 
pared with other loaves vary as to 
flavor. A dress may be made accord 
ing to pattern with excellent sewing, 
yet lack the style, fit, and appearan ot 
to make it a desirable garment. ‘The 
so-called tangible factor is only s b 
jectively so, and therefore more of 
less a matter of judgment. If this ® 
true, what hope is there of meas a 
ing, weighing, or rating the intangible 
factors or the unknown factors oa 
Jectively? In associated and concoml” 
tant learnings lie the most vital part 
of home economics. But we are 1 


80 much concerned with the problem 


hg 
‘bees 


accepted as absolute, tangible ‘meas 


fe 


of measuring ability at present as we 
are in developing ability. 

The class system of home economics 
instruction rarely provides for any- 
thing more than the so-called tangible 
element. If home economics were con- 
fned to mechanical doing, the recog: 
nition of individual differences would 
not be of serious import. Granting 
that home economics has a much 
broader scope in attitudes and appre- 
ciations toward citizenship, worthy 
home membership, ethical character, 
and right use of leisure, and since 


these functions of home economics 


training are intangibly different in 
each individual, it becomes necessary 
to provide for such differences in all 
home economics courses. The fact that 
in the average school home economics 
class we find a group of pupils of 
about the same age, does not signify 
in any sense that they have the same 
interests or ability. Age is no longer 
a sound basis for classification gener- 
ally, and particularly not in home eco- 
nomics classes. In the light of what 
educational research has revealed, it 
becomes a responsibility of the schools 


_ to identify and provide for these dif- 


ferences, In every public school home 
economics class we may expect to find 
a wide range of differences in respect 
to the following: 


1. Intelligence. 

2. Talent. 

3. Temporary interests. 
4. Home background. 

; Special inheritance. 


- Biological inheritance. 
Summarizing the effect of these dif- 
fences in individual pupils upon 
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their reactions to the stimuli of sub- 
ject-matter and methods of teaching, 
the differences may hypothetically be 
reduced to interest, taste, and ability. 
In order to integrate these inherent 
differences, home economics courses 
should take into account, then: 

1. The necessity of provisions for 
differences on the basis of inter- 
est, taste and ability. 

2. The necessity for meeting such 
differences by 
a. Methods of teaching; 

b. Methods of class organization; 
c. Variation of curriculum. 


VI. Some SuccestivE DEvIcEs TO 
MEET INDIVIDUAL DIFFER-NC_S. 


1. Methods of Teaching: 


There is no need to point out how 
the class system in public schools fails 
to take into account the different in- 
terests, tastes, and abilities to any great 
extent. While this is perhaps not so 
true in regard to home economics as 
it is in other subjects, nevertheless it 
is a fault. In order to function eco- 
nomically, the public school is forced, 
in many cases, to march thirty or forty 
pupils of non-descript capacity into 
a classroom to receive home economics 
instruction. Under such circumstances, 
all individuality must necessarily be 
suppressed in order to make the ma- 
chinery move. What exercises the 
class receives are rigidly standardized 
on the general assumption that all 
pupils of a certain class are “average 
pupils,” whereas it is evident that no 
two could possibly be alike, even in 
the ability to measure. If two mem- 
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into a project than the a 

So long as human nates | to 

: ractica 
individuals, it will be imp os a bet 
apply one system of ie a 
erogeneous group of interests, saa 
Pe t to O 

and abilities, and expec a 
their full development. A cast 1 
method of teaching presupposs - “re 
ilarity of capacity which never exis 
in pupils of the average classroom. 
Unless the method is flexible in prac- 
tice, it will tend to cramp and often 
destroy the very qualities it 1s in 
tended to develop—charm, personal 
magnetism, the social qualities, doing 
motivated by intelligent thinking. The 
socialized recitation and the project 
method have helped solve the difh- 
culties of individual differences in this 
respect. Dramatization, the pretending 
to be a family or to being grown up, 
with a kitchen of one’s own, has al- 
ways played a part in the teaching of 
home economics, 
Unless a pupil is allowed to work a 
‘reat part of the time by herself, she 
wall never attain self-reliance or ac- 
quire ability to master a difficulty. The 
_ Dalton plan has its advantages, It sup- 


_ Plies the personal stimulus necessary, 
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than does home econo mic 
There is no subject in the cur nieul an 

hose separate lessons are 80 fy 
Yahi ‘n associate and concomitay 
atc The emotionalized attitud, 
Joonected withthe study of home gg 
nomics condition and, to a arge ey 
tent, determine the future ra : so 
the student toward home an “wor 
within the home. No other subject p 
so closely linked with the personal any 
social life of the individual in the pres 


teacher adaptation to individual differences 
a 


than is customary in public schools, 
q and at the same time to provide for 
;, the desirable socialized and self-expres- 
; sive activities. 
| Schools on the Dalton Plan have 
adapted the curriculum and adminis. 
trative policies to individual differ. 
ences. It is no longer a matter of ex- 
periment at the Brooklyn Industrial 
High School for a Here 1,900 
‘to... | girls spend the time for two years on 

ent or rae . son such definite = teks in vocational work, including 
actions in the ruture. e.. 7 = millinery and sewing trades, and cook- 

Theoretically Ste cheat aa . ing as a trade for all branches of 
principles and me “tah. a ‘e cafeteria or tea room work. Individual 
different than those —n ee, i oY _ enrollment, promotion, and graduation 
teaching —. ee versal | ; do not interfere with administration 
ever, In practi ‘ation o¢f Or curriculum making, nor detract 
order to provide for the vara : from the social benefits derived as a 
individual capacity. Flexibility mut} - 

ato f member of a group. 

be the foundation and the keynot | 5 
flexibility of technique to match varia” 
tions of temperament and ability. — 


s 
‘ 


The unit kitchen, the apartment, 
: and the practice house have, for some 
years, helped home economics adjust 
to individual differences. While keep- 
‘ing the class Organizations uniform 
with other school subjects, within the 
department, individual projects have 
trained for self-reliance and. creative 
‘thinking The apartment and unit 
‘kitchen provide Opportunity for the 
‘Superior and average student, The 
‘Class kitchen is a means by which the 
: teacher easily handles the slow or re- 
farded pupils, or those having a low 


“intelli en : . 
The public schools of Winnett : cooking nal afte ~ ae 
ave done this quite successfully. e elped handle the re a class organi- 
sda tlied their curriculum 8) ation whit catering to individual dif 
au ninustrative procedure to accom | ferences Ting to individua 


plish two Purposes: to make gree™ 


2. Organization of Classes. LS - 
Such provisions for individual dit 
ferences in methods of teaching as sug 
gested above need not interfere to any 
great extent with the regular orge n za 
tion of classes. The course of study, 
the program, the equipment, the gra@ 
ing and promotions should all 6 
planned to meet the needs of the im 
dividual pupil. The general aim should 
€ to give each pupil a chance to work 
Up to the full measure of her capacity: 


= as 


3. Variation of Curriculum. 


With new methods, new materials, 
new procedures and new ideas being 
constantly introduced in all branches 
of home economics, flexibility is not a 
new requirement. It has been a prac- 
tice for many years in a general way. 
As compared with Latin or Geometry, 
its flexibility is obvious as to sub ject 


matter. Individual presentation is but 


a step farther. 


The course of study in cooking and 
household management furnishes a 
variety of subjects. If the subjects are 
based on the needs of a community, 
according to the basic principles of ed- 
ucation, a list would be almost endless. 
From such a list, it is not difficult to 
find material which is of value to dif- 
fering interests and abilities, 

It is evident, however, that the pub- 
lic school, with its restrictions, can not 
develop a pupil in all phases of home 
economics. It must concentrate on 
those elements and principles which 
are fundamental in the lives of all 
people. What class instruction has 
tried to accomplish, more or less, was 
to thrust this mass of material on 
every pupil, hoping that ‘by the law 
of averages some would profit by it. 
By such a policy, gifted pupils are 
held back, while the non-gifted be- 
come discouraged by the competition. 


With the fundamental principles of 
home economics thoroughly started in 
the primary grades, pupils should be 
allowed to progress independently of 
each other, according to their special 
interests, tastes, and abilities. Indi- 
vidual achievement should be the sole 
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VII. CRITERIA FOR JUDGING PRO- 
VISIONS. 


The ultimate aims of education in 
a democracy must be recognized. The 
value of group activities as a desirable 
social element in education must be 
maintained to a certain extent in order 
to develop a sense of cooperation on 
the part of the pupil. The importance 
of this element has been recognized 
} . and provided for in most of the ex- 
perimental plans reviewed at the be- 
ginning of this article. . 

Complete individualized instruction 
Is out of the question, due to the pres- 
ent school organization which must 
take into consideration the cost per 
capita to the community and the time 
, element as related to the school day 
___ and age of the individual. Aside from 
__ these considerations, it would elimin- 
ate the stimulus that comes fro 
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has already been recognized ‘in. the 


Lys} 


organization of the school system, a) 
cording to the natural divisions of th. 


levels of learning. The most, Critica] 
period in respect to psychologicy 
changes is the junior high school ° 20 
when the interests, tastes and abilitig 
of pupils require a greater scope of 
outlet. The Dalton plan functior Sa 
this period with notable success. 4 The 
provision of exploratory courses il 
junior high schools tide the indivic ual 
over the time of difficult adjus meat 
between childhood and the learning a 
a vocation as an adult. yy 


VIII. Conclusions. 


If home economics is to maintall 
its place in the curriculum in the pu) 
lic schools, it must meet the social ai? 
industrial needs of the comm I ni 
The trend of modern social and oF 
trial influences raises the status or He 
individual to a greater sense of ire 
dom than ever before. Psychology # 
demonstrated that individual ¢ ine 
ences must be taken into account” 


the full development of the pupil is 
be attained. # 
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In a large city like New York, 
where the great problem is to “provide 
a seat for every child,” any attempt to 
individualize instruction in academic 
subjects would be hampered by numer- 
ous modifications of the theory. But, 
as far as home economics Instruction 
is concerned, results to date are prob- 
ably more favorable than in any other 


subject in the curriculum. Inasmuch 
garten and high school pupils. Thy) 


as individual interests, tastes and abil- 
ities are recognized in the divisions of 
the subject within the curriculum, in 


class organization, in equipment, and 
- in methods of teaching, individual dif- 
; ferences are provided for far in ad- 
: vance of the present trend. 


The tendency in education to break 


_ away from subjects and to correlate 
j information around “centers of inter- 
_ est” points to home economics as an 
_ important center of interest to differ- 
ing individuals. The family has al- 


ways been a group of individuals dif- 
fering in age, interest, ability and sex. 
Each has an interest in geography as 
related to foods, textiles, building ma- 
terials, and travel. History centers 
around the home both in peace as to 
the development of utensils, architec- 
ture and industries, and in war, which 
is usually for the purpose of protecting 
the home. Civics certainly enters in 
the home. ‘A nation is no stronger 
than its homes.” Of what use is Eng- 


lish? To communicate with our fami- | 


lies our employers, our friends, our 
co-workers. Vocations have directly 
to do with the support of a home. The 
home then should be one of the im- 
portant divisions in the new curricu- 
lum, attracting and holding the interest 
of many differing individuals, 
GRACE J. FERGUSON. 
Brooklyn Industrial High School 
for Girls. 


CLUB WORK AND ACTIVITIES IN THE 
FIELD OF GERMAN#* 


‘¢e. WORK in the modern foreign 


language field requires no brief. 


Its desirability is unchallenged. It is 
4 vital force in equipping a student 
for the more abundant life because it 
rings to him those experiences which 
the home school cannot provide and 


<cause it helps to answer the ques- 
©n, “How am I to spend my leisure?” 
This great merit of the club and the 
-< 


: “CI his is one of a series of articles on 


ork and Activities” and “Music” 
use in the teaching of the dif- 
n foreign languages.—EDITOR. 


activities which it sponsors and en- 
courages can only issue, however, if 
the club reflects the interests of the 
student-members. The writer of this 
article sponsored the German Club in 
Bryant High School, was its faculty 
adviser during its first seven years, and 
then, after an interim, acted in that 
capacity for another year. Therefore 
she offers not theories, but the fruits 
of personal experience, 


The language club is only an ad- 
junct to the main business of language 
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__ Let me be very specific. When our in an intimate and social atmosph 4 
~ German club was organized, I knew with others of like interests. Will thi 
z that I wished to take the group out in intimate, social atmosphere be height 
~ quest of those experiences which could ened by compulsory use of the foreig? 
< not be offered within the home school. language? I doubt it. But I: do. be 
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procurable from Professor Hess at 
Ohio University, ‘Athens, Ohio; price 
30 cents. 

Young, Caroline M.: “The German 
Club.” Modern Language Journal, 
Vol. 1, March, 1917, 

Both of these articles suggest a suit- 
able constitution with the necessary 


formulae for conducting the meetings 
in German. 


3. Games 


Professor Hess’s article also lists 
twenty German conversational games. 
Many conversational games played in 
the students’ own homes may be read- 
ily adapted to the foreign language. 
In addition to conversational games, 
there are many suitable “Quartett” 
games such as: 

Bunte Blumen. 

Tier-Quartett. _ 

Die Weltstadt Berlin. 

Dichter-Komponisten-Zitaten-Wag- 
ner-Quartett. 

For beginners, the “Do you speak 
English?”’-Quartett is fun. 

These and many more may be had 
at B. Westermann Company, Inc., 13 
West 46th St., New York City. 


4. Book-stores specializing in Ger- 
man books: 


A. Bruderhausen, 55 West 45th 
Street. 


G. E. Stechert and Company, 31 
East 10th Street. 

E. Steiger and Company, 49 
Murray Street. 

B, Westermann Company Inc., 
13 West 46th Street. 
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5, Libraries 


In its circulation 
New York Public Li 
treet, , 

ere rhaaneh books, including 
e most modern ones. 
branch libraries of the 
small German col- 
| borrow books de- 


department the 
brary, Fifth Ave’ 
has a very large 


many of th 
Most of the 
N. Y. P. L. have 
lections and - wil 
ired by a reader. 

There is also a “Leihb os 
the “Foreign News Depot 10 
Times Square Building, entrance at 
the corner of Seventh Avenue and 
42d Street, where the current litera- 
ture of Germany may be rented at a 
very nominal fee. 

But books in English about Ger- 
many, Germans, German life, music, 
art, and history are undoubtedly of 
greater value to the young student 
than those in the German language. 
And all libraries have these. , 

It is also important that every school 
library have an interesting collection 
a of, such books as well as of superbly 
illustrated books. For the pictures 


mi make an appeal more potent than any 


ibliothek” at 


the 
















78 mong others I recommend: 
Die Blauen Buecher (many titles). 
Der Eiserne Hammer (many titles), 
pate nanns farbige Kuenstlermappen 
__ (many titles) P 

_ Schaubuecher. 


4? 


" Jais, Regina: Legendary Germ 


| McBride, Robert Medill: Tow 1) 































cal Monogr aphs. S 


Geograph a 

Baedeker: paeian bi 8 ‘a In this field we are particularly 
veritable mine of in aaa 'ON ang favored. Not a day but what radio 
inspiration for the teac er.) q programs offer good German music, 

Ganghofer, Ludwig: Hochland, Throughout the season, the daily 
sauber. newspapers publish pictures and pro- 






grams of musicians appearing on the 
concert and opera stage; the recitals 
and operas are reviewed; and the op- 


Roch, Carl O.: Die Alpen rufen! | portun-ties for first-hand knowledge of 
German music are legion. The pupils 


Suzanne H. Barbe: Way. 7 
a 5 bn Bavadil _ Fi _ will be happy to cooperate in gather- 
ar _ ing this material. 


Danton, George Mtoe chil Tey The Inter-City High School Club 
Lea After. Y x _ which meets Saturdays throughout the 
ents. 4 , | season is a potent agency for fosterin 
Diesel, Eugen: Germany and 7 the an interest in German ns and lke 
Germans. {in German instrumental music. 
gh | _ Then at all shops where phonograph 
Oberammergau and Bayreuth. | and victrola records are sold, the cata- 
Letts, Malcolm: Wayfarer in Ce - logues list those suitable for club work, 
| sanging from Beethoven symphonies 
_to “Du, du, liegst mir im Herzen.” 
Records remind us that the Lingua- 
phone Institute, 10 East 43d Street, 
N ew York, has excellent records 
“spoken by Dr. Erich Drach, Berlin. 
These are beautiful models of diction 
and phrasing and range from “Die 
Lorelei” to “Die Drei Ringe” aus 
“Nathan der Weise.” These may be 
effectively used in club work. 
: The libraries all circulate books 
about German music. 
; Suitable for use in German Club 
are the following: 
; Fidelitas. 
el Humperdinck: Sang und Klang 
| firs Kinderherz. 
os 3 eribert und Griiger: Lieder- 


Kurt Hielscher: Deutschland. 


Kurt Hielscher: Austria. j | 
Presber: Das Deutschland-Buch, — 


aes: 
Cite) 
y 
BAL. 
o 


— | _~ 


- tral Germany. — 
Letts, Malcolm: Wayfarer on the 
Rhine. = 
Mac Kinder, H. J.: The Rhine, It 

Valleys and History. - 
and People of Modern Germany. 
Millet: Danube. 3 
Peck, Ann Merriman: Young Ge 
many. ie — 
Schauffer: Romantic Germany. 
Schoonmaker: Come ; with a 
through Germany. 
Shuster, George N.: The Ger mans 
(For older students). 
Untermeyer, Louis: Blue 
Black Forest. 


6. Music 7 x fibel. 
Huncke, George D.: Music in, Of Volksliederbuch fuer die deutsche 
many. HIcH Points, June, ! iss Jugend. 


Ad 


Von rosen ein kreutzelein (Blaue 
Bucher). 

Alte deutsche Volkslieder. 

Zupfgeigenhansl. 


7. Travel Pictures, Talkies, Lantern 
Slides 


The commercial houses offer many 
“talkies” daily, since there are more 
than a half dozen which present only 
German films. Many of the neigh- 
borhood houses also offer German 
“talkies” and the International Cinema 
League, 11 West 42d Street, New 
York, is cooperating with the Di- 
rector of Modern Languages in the 
senior high schools in offering visual- 
aural instruction. The present offer- 
ings in the field of German greatly 
exceed those in other language fields. 

The American Museum of Natural 


History has available for school use a - 


few films such as: 

Across the St. Gothard Alps, two 
reels. 

Austria: Winter Sports in, one reel. 

Hamburg, two reels. 

North Sea: Over the Sunny, two 
reels, 

The Hamburg-American Line, 39 
Broadway, has films which it will not 
lend for school assemblies, but it may 
send an operator to show them before 
clubs, particularly if adults are in the 
audience. Each request will be con- 
sidered on its own merits. 

The same is true of the German 
Railroads Information Office, 665 
Fifth Avenue, which also has beautiful 
slides. But both of the above are most 
generous with their pamphlets. 
Throughout this Goethe Year both 
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helpful. 


The Carl Schurz Foundation, 925 


Jadelphia, has 
th 15th Street, Phi a 

Sou “| film depicting Goethe’s life. 
n Museum of Art 
lides from its col- 


a six-re 
The Metropolita 


Jl lend lantern s its 
foal which includes material illus- 


trative of German architecture, sculp- 
ture, paintings, crafts, etchings, en- 
gravings and woodcuts. 

There are many reels of travel film 
taken by teachers and their friends 
which can undoubtedly be made 
available to the students of our schools. 
But since in each case this borrowing 
would be a personal matter, it be- 
hooves those interested to locate this 
rich material. 

Then there are the commercial 
travelogues of Branson De Cou, Bur- 
ton Holmes, and E. M. Newman, to 
which attention may be called. 



















8. Museums 


. _ ‘The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
offers great treasures. 

‘ fe In the Architectural Hall may be 
_ found a model of the Butchers’ Guild 


_ House in Hildesheim (1529), a replica 
of Peter Vischer’s Monument of St. 
| Sebald in Nuremberg, and a construc- 
tion of Nuremberg as it appeared j 

1625. foe me ' 


me Ae 
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re is also a charming Swit 


































co There are wood carvings, met.; acing oT or i . ph ene 
_ " crystal vessels, 1VOry Carving, pa e ee i aad fie es 
work, cry ics. sculpn .-—S»-s quarters at which German art may be 

P d glass, ceramics, Pturp 4 ; d F i 
staine hings, wooden studied. For every commercial gal- 

engravings, etchings, 0 CUty cal. 2 

armor, AP lery has potential importance from 
and lithographs. ca itech the hed 3 the museum standpoint. 

In the field of painting there areita 
amples from the early period u 9. Monuments 


“German Realia,” Report of a com- 
mittee consisting of Pauline M. Sesso, 
Chairman, Alexander O. Bechert, J. 
B. E. Jonas, and George J. Lenz. Hicu 
Points, Vol. 6 No. 1, January, 1925. 

In 1859, in commemoration of the 
hundredth anniversary of Schiller’s 
birthday, the Germans presented to 
the city statues of Goethe, Schiller and 
Mozart, which adorn the Mall in Cen- 
tral Park. Since that time the num- 
ber has grown apace, and again has 
the city acquired a bust of Goethe, the 
gift of the Goethe Society of America, 
unveiled in Bryant Park, November 
26, 1932. 


through the art of Diirer and Holbie, 
to the moderns, Arnold Bécklin, Fran, | 
yon Lehnbach, Hans Thorna, and Ma, 
Lieberman. _ 

We have already referred to th} 
lantern slide collection, and mention q 
must be made of the privilege of hayj 


paseo: 


ing guides to take groups to study ey 4 
hibits in any definite field of interest) 
The Brooklyn Museum of Art — 
The Brooklyn Museum has many 
German paintings ranging from Luka a 
Cranach through Arnold Bloecklin, * 
Franz von Lehnbach and Fritz yo} 
Uhde to Franz Stueck. It also boas 
old German furniture, and its curaton a 
will be happy to arrange lectures fi} 
be given at the Museum illustratay 
with its lantern slides of Hildesheimy 
Cologne, and Nuremberg Bf has so’ greatly influenced our daily 
The Museum of Modern Art, ly lives that a list of realia is superfluous. 
West 53d Street. has had one’ e 1 The Christmas season proclaims the 
-f German influence with its trees, its 


tion of current German art. ~~") 

' 10 River 4 Lebkuchen and Spruengele, its toys 
si Fag to iad ; lesee r bi i from N uremberg, its tinsel ornaments. 
ity of anttpand oxhibits, 7. 2 ; Easter too is eloquent with its Easter 
lic to a very interesting display. CA b saucepan from the 5-and-10-cent store 

Columbia University, as 2 Pa | which is used in preparing breakfast, 


fered the rable the opportuni) op pe ening crowned by the glories 

e public the opportum™” | of Wapnerian , , 
‘si ; | opera, German crafts 
visit a very fine collection of Haut pokey 


- and arts are intertwi | 

1 értwined with the ver 
manniana which was exhibit | stuff of life itself ; 
Avery Hall. a 


ba. 


¥ 
yy 
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10. Realia 


Our very large German population 





11. Periodicals, Newspapers 
The Deutsches Haus at Columbia 
University probably receives a greater 
number of German newspapers and 
magazines for the general reader than 
any other institution in the United 
States. These may be read by the 
visitor. 
The Foreign News Depot in the 
Times Building at Seventh Avenue 
and 42d Street has a large selection of 
the best German dailies and magazines. 
The News Stand at the Sth Avenue 
Station of the I. R. T. on 42d Street 
near 5th Avenue also carries a large 
selection of. dailies, 
Das Deutsche Echo, which may be 
otdered through the Board of Educa- 
tion, is making a conscious effort to ap- 
peal to the American boy and girl of 
high school age. It is issued monthly 
except July and August. 
Deutsch-Amerika und Sport Rund- 
schau, published weekly by the Staats- 
Herold Corporation, is of undoubted 
interest to our boys and girls. 
Die Woche and Velhagen and 
Klasings Monatshefte also contain 
much that will interest our older lan- 
guage students. 
The National Geographic Magazine 
often has valuable articles such as: 
Dinkelsbuehl, Romantic Vision from 
the Past, December, 1931. 

Tyrol, The Happy Mountain Land, 
March, 1932. 

Styria, a Favored Vacation Land, 
October, 1932. 


In honor of the Goethe year The 
Connoisseur with International Studio 


published “Shades of Goethe,” illus- 


AS 
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i, e. sil 
trated with many shades, 1 


ouettes. | | 
' ess will seize upon suitable 


Alertn ! | 
material as it presents itself in our 
magazines from time to — wos 

The German teacher will find p 


fessional inspiration in keeping abreast 
of such special magazines as: 
Modern Language Journal 
German Quarterly 
manic Review 
—" fyer deutschen Unter- 
richt 
Modern Language Forum 
12. Maps 
Dennoyer-Geppert Company 
Rand-McNally 
Eduard Gaeblers: Schulwandkarte 
von Deutschland, der Schweiz 
und Oesterreich 
Dietrich Reimers Werbe-und 
Verkehrs-Karte des Deutschen 
Reiches fuer Handel and Indus- 
trie 
The German Service Bureau of the 
_ University of Wisconsin is only too 
happy to assist teachers of German 
relative to any professional matter. 







13. Suggested Club Activities 

1. Singing German Songs. 

2. Book exhibits in the school 
library. 

3. Calendar: Preparation of Ger- 
man, Saas 
4. Celebration of birthdays of 
great Germans, and of German 
festivals, 
a 5. Dramatization of stories read by 
__- members of the club, 
= 6. Historical studies of Germans 
__ and of German-Americans, 
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7. Music, Instrumental (this may 3 
offer an entire program, or May con, 
tribute to a program). of 

3 Names, Meaning of Family | 
(this search for meanings will proy € 
fascinating to some pupils). ee 

9. Plays; an ambitious group can [| 





14, Statues and monuments of 
Germans and to German-Americans 
(locating these will be an interesting 
neighborhood project), 

15. Talkies, German language, 

16. Travel talks, illustrated. (These 
n may be given by a student who has 
easily .present more than _ a been abroad, or by a member of the 
play. The plays must be neither too | faculty.) 
diffcult nor too childish. The holie ' .17. Trips to: 
days offer inspiration for original _ Art Museums and Galleries. 
community plays. It is mot necessary | Deutsches Haus at Columbia. (On 
for all of the characters to speak Ger this visit the faculty adviser should 
man. This bi-lingual feature broad : _ take the group to the Carl Schurz 
ens the appeal. And, therefore, some f monument at 116th Street and Morn- 
years ago the German Club of Bryant [| _ ingside Drive.) 
had a hilarious time with our ow; | ; German landmarks in our Com- 
Mark Twain’s three-act “Meister: } 4 munity. , 
schaft.” ~ f Libraries with German collections. 

The German book stores can assist | 
in offering plays, but the German Ser 
1 

















| 
vice Bureau of the University of Wis 
consin, mentioned above, can un | 
doubtedly prove more helpful than” 
any other agency. A] F 


‘a ULTIVATI , 
10. Post cards (these awaken great F C ON of effective habits of 


interest and enlist many contributors &. eal te - i mn * “- "¢ a = 
they may well be limited to a given fF ain. of 4 4 St) -REEEQSEOE the 
part of a German speaking country for f ,1 + i ary education—individ- 
ci Gn qnecfiine), = .” opment and social efficiency 
+ that two days were set aside last fall 
sa 3 for conferences on that topic for New 
eo | York City high school teachers. It 

12. Science (socialization of the 3 
club will give scope to interests of the 
students, and he who has a scientific 
hobby will wish to talk upon that one 
Which engrosses him; there may evel | 
be demonstrations), | 


11. Publication of German pa 
in the school paper. 


was a most useful procedure and no 
doubt Many carried away plenty of 
food for thought. 

Good habits of work, like all de- 
sirable habits, in order to become in- 
Stained and be made permanent, 


13. Stamps (collections ma ‘thus 3 should be established ag early in the 
trate German toni le of the individual ible. B 

geography, history | , aa ual as possible, Dy 
great men, etc,), if me the pupil reaches’ the high 






sth Sev ee 


Sou ee Oe i 


a 
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Monuments to Germans and Ger- 
man-Americans. 

Parks named in honor of German- 
Americans. 

Schools named in honor of German- 
Americans. 

Special art Exhibits. | 

18. The Bulletin Board. This 
should be an educational influence in 
directing attention to matters of cur- 
rent information, in presenting Kul- 
turkunde, and in implanting the desire 
for first-hand knowledge of the finer 
things that will enrich the present and 
so make possible a spiritual life aglow 
with the radiance of German thought, 
German art, and German music. 

MyRrTLeE J. JOSEPH. 
- Bryant High School. : 


GRAPHS AS AIDS TO INDIVIDUALIZATION AND 
SOCIALIZATION OF PUPILS : 


School grade he is already equipped 


with habits, useful, indifferent or: 


slovenly. Unfortunately many stu- 
dents do enter the high schools with 
poor habits. It would appear, then, 
that the training for the acquisition of 
effective habits should begin early in 
the elementary and be emphasized 
throughout the lower grades. But, 
having these students with us in high 
school, what can we, in the classroom, 
do to make them unlearn their poor 
habits of work and take on more de- 
sirable ones? Perhaps the following 
experiments may prove helpful as one 
of the means of stimulating greater 
endeavor. 
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tember, 
At the beginning of at ~g im 
1932 term, evcry - oa 
es was aske ! = 
as he obtained in all es 
ts and in the midterm exa _ 
on sort of record of achieve 


There were two ae agen 
d three of Biology Il. : il 
an to have the pup 


of these graphs was ‘© © pho 
draw some concrete pic - 
progress which he must neces 


look upon everytime he a - 
mark. Without some such reco 
soon loses track of his progress. 
These tests were given at the ond 
clusion of each “unit” of work an 
were uniform for all classes of the 
same grade. At first these tests were 
announced, but the pupils soon learned 
to expect them when the unit as 
completed. The examination questions 
were necessarily factual, but there 
 * were also many of the so-called 
|  “thought-provoking” kind. The stu- 
dents were held responsible for all 
_ subject matter presented in class and. 
studied from the text-book. For home- 
study pages were never assigned; this 
required additional self-reliant work, 
if the pupils were to obtain good 
___ marks in the examinations, as the text- 
a _ books now in use at our school do not 
@ follow the order of the new biology 
yi syllabus, The aim of these procedures 
__ Was to develop better habits to study 
and work. 
. ag thought, at first, that all this 


@ serve as sufficient incentive for 


= 


i= 





4 e pupil to attain marks of a high 
sex el, but the results of the first three 
ests wi 


NOt encouraging, On the 
urth, the mid 


‘term, the pupils, in 
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eneral, did very poorly. | thought y ’ 
1d appeal to that sense Of rivaly, 

oe ig so strong in youths ..) 
rr athe sue Without disclosin,, 
individual marks, I announced 4° 
aan rank which each pupil ob. 
tained in his midterm examination, 
hat is, the pupil of highest rank fing. 
next highest second, and so on down, 
to the lowest and last. The TeACtion, 
was remarkable. They received the 
idea enthusiastically. It gave the 
whole thing the semblance of a game 
When put to a vote it was overwhelm, 
ingly decided to follow this procedure 
in all future examination. Thus the 
cooperation of a large number of py. 
pils was obtained. = 
A study, at the end the term, of 
these graphs showed a general im 
provement of the work of most of the, 
pupils after that mid-term examin C 
tion. Other findings are as follows: 
1. The very bright pupil does 1 ot 
need this additional stimulus. He maity 
tains his high average level of marks 
(Graph I), and often, but not always 
ranks first in each of the several tests 


ita 


GRAPH I 
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2. The average pupil is benefited 
by this additional stimulus; there is a 


decided effort to rank first or very 
high. He often succeeds, Graph II, 
is typical of a large number of such 
cases. 

GraPH II 
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3. The poor and even failing stu- 
dents also show a reaction to this 
stimulus. There are some students in 
every class, who, because of mental in- 
capacity, seem impervious to any stim- 


GRAPH III 


PERCENTAGES 
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ulaticn, and we have some here. Graph 
III represents the work of a failing 
pupil, but there is no doubt of his 
tendency to climb upward. 


4. Graph IV is that of a boy who 
gave every evidence of laziness and 
recalcitrance. He came unprepared 
almost daily, kept a negl’gible note- 
book, often left his pen and pencil 
home, and showed little interest in his 
class work. The idea of announcing 
the rank appealed to him immensely 
and he boasted that he would outrank 
the others in future tests. He kept his 


promise. He made two firsts and one 
second. 


GRAPH IV 
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3. Comparison of the graphs of the 
first and second term students shows 
better response from the latter, 

Although the results were very en- 
couraging, they were far from con- 
clusive. These experiments are being 
repeated this term in my four classes 
and in five of another teacher who has 
consented to codperate. In addition 
to keeping the graph of his marks, the 
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To ascertain whether or not the 
general intelligence of a pupil bears 
- any relationship to this method of mo- 



























to greater effort, 
tivitating the carl : ar “ a 
q record © - « kept, but not di 
udent. a 
ing each student kee ; 
d, and also by hay, 
ach class keep a chart that estab. | 
lish e lal rivalry, means are provided b 
sar h the individualization of effort -, 
air the development of that socia} 
and “ ness—to do something for the 
a his class—that “gregarious 
welfare characteristic of adolescence, 
ve vhich A. A. Douglas speaks. tig 
hoped that, the individual rivalry es ab 
lished will lead to the development 
and maintenance of leadership in the 
bright pupils and awaken similar d 
sires in the mediocre ones, and if, for 
the dull pupils, it does nothing more 
than to stir them to greater efforts anid 
to change their attitude toward schoal | 
work, the extra labor and time ity 
volved in keeping these records will t | 
well spent. It is further hoped thal : 
by carrying these experiments througt 
future classes a simple system wil a 
evolved which will be of service not 
only in biology classes, but in those 
of many other subjects. ; 
J. P. BENSO! 


New Utrecht High School. 
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HIGH POINTS 


The Science Zone Meeting in 


the John Adams High School 


On the afternoon of November 18, 
1932, there was held at the John 
Adams High School of. Ozone Park, 
L. I., what the writers believe to be 
the first demonstration science zone 
meeting held on a borough-wide scale. 
This meeting, at which eight Queens 
high schools were represented, was the 
first of a series of programs being 
sponsored throughout the city by the 
American Institute in connection with 
the Junior Science Club movement. 

Although not deliberately planned 


_ as-an “experiment,” many character- 
_ istics of the event were experimental in 


their nature. The only previous meet- 
ing that might have set a precedent for 
this one was a city-wide science dem- 


q onstration held on October 29, 1932, 
_ at the American Museum of Natural 
_ History. Since our group of about 
_ one hundred persons was only one- 
_ tenth as large as the group present at 


the museum, the two meetings differed 
greatly. The museum meeting con- 


_ sisted of the announcement of the his- 


tory and aims of the Junior Science 
Club movement, by Dr. Morris 
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: Meister of the American Institute, and 
_ 4series of demonstrations in chemistry, 
x biology, and physics by Dr. Baker, Dr. 
* Riddle, and Mr. John Clark, respec: 
a tively. It was possible for the zone 
_ Meeting, however, to be more in- 
q formal. 


* 
2 
ed 
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In response to the invitations sent 
out two weeks before, groups of visit- 
ing students, teachers, and chairmen 
began to arrive at about half-past 
three. A reception committee of four 
members of the John Adams Physical 
Science Club escorted these groups to 
the physics laboratory where ten 
pieces of apparatus, most of them un- 
usual and student-made, had been set 
up. The student assigned to each set- 
up demonstrated and explained the 
physical principles involved in his ex- 
periment. The following were the ten 
experiments shown: the production of 
liquid vortex rings, with mention of 
their past association with atomic 
theory; sensitive flames that quivered 
in response to whistling or the jingling 
of keys; sympathetic pendulums that 
alternated in the picking up of the mo- 
tion of each other; the thermo-electric 
magnet that acted as a magnet only 
when its parts were properly heated; 
an X-ray tube that, with the aid of a 
fluoroscope, enabled the observer to ex- 
amine the contents of unopened 
pocketbooks and to see the bones of 
the hand; the wiring of a system for 
turning on or off the lights in three 
rooms from any one of these rooms 
and still making it possible to turn 
them all on or off from any other of 
the rooms; the simple two-way tele- 
graph line permitting communication 
across the room; the intermittent 
siphon that delivered a regularly inter: 
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the program began & voile 
hysics demonstt = 
ng The principal of the J 
Adams High er 
Clarke, in a brie rahe — > 
visitors and an amt oe dite 
more meetings of this 
‘na the future, not ato! 
oe but in the other high school 
flds as well, Mr. Alexander Efron, 
chairman of the Physical Science e 
partment, then proceeded with a series 
of demonstrations. : 
The first demonstration made use 0 
the expansive and cooling properties 
ee characteristic of liquid air. T 0 show 
the expansive effect, liquid air was 
| used to inflate a balloon and to blow 
a cork out of a cylinder into which 
+ some of this air had been put. Next, 



















frankfurters, flowers, and rubber was 
shown. The meat could be “sliced” 
with a hammer; the frankfurters 
cracked” apart upon being dropped 
~ to the floor; the soft petals of flowers 
__ became brittle and crumpled to bits in 
the hand; sheet rubber and rubber tub- 
ing lost their customary elasticity and 
" became hard, rigid materials Since 
- the temperature of liquid air, about 
: 
B20. Centigrade, is much lower than 
@ i. 7 “bamae ea Mad 
: freezing -™ of this —— Y 
Hae metal in a pan 


“4 
oe $7. 


t alone in the. 


the effect of this material on meat, 












































-t tianid air. The mere. 
filled see la small match-box aq} 
was Pour” id in place until the solid, 
the handle 1 eoniiptete A teen ths Ri b 
ification on bean wtelpped’ oa : | 
of the box ‘sed for driving nails inne | 
hammer was heal, the relative, ; 
4 wooden board. *°5% > | h se | 

; erature of ice with respegy i 
high ei uid air was made use of; 
tha? : ec of this liquid ina kettle. oe 
eae . a cake of ice. At th) 
standing on + this 
point, Mr. Johnson of the Far Rock, 
away High School volunteered to show ) 
that liquid air could be held in the 
mouth for several seconds with no ob 
servable ill effects. ‘The last experi | 
ment in this group was performed | | 4 
saturating some cotton tied on the end 
of a long wooden rod, with liquid air 
After a pause of about one minute to 
permit some of the liquid nitrogen to 
evaporate, leaving an excess of oxygen, 
the torch was ignited. A very. violent 
and spectacular burning took place. | 

The next series of demonstrations 
dealt with the effects and uses of he 
stroboscope, an instrument for thro we 
ing intermittent light upon a rapidly 
rotating object. By varying the fi y 
quency of these light flashes, it 1s poy 
sible to make the rotating disc or whee 
appear to go forward slowly, to stand 
still, or even to reverse its direction ® 
rotation. Several discs, previously Pl* 
pared, were examined while in mou 7 
with the stroboscope. On one 
tings of concentric circles appeates u 
be going in two directions at the sa : 
time. A model of a flywheel was! 3 
examined in this way to illustrate 
use of the stroboscope in detectt® 
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_ are being put in commerce and indus- 
a try. 
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detected when the machine was not in 
use. 

The last demonstration made use of 
the selenium type of photo-cel] for 
turning on and off electric bells and 
lamps. In series with the cell was a 
group of fourteen dry cells and a sen- 
sitive relay. As a light fell on the 
selenium cell, this relay closed a local 
circuit consisting of several dry cells 


anda bell or a bank of small flashlight 


bulbs. Mention was made of the three 


types of photo-cells, the photoelectric, 


the photovoltaic, and the photoconduc- 
tive, and of the ever increasing num- 
ber of uses to which these instruments 


At the conclusion of this portion of 


_ the program, two members of the John 
_ Adams Physical Science Club, Walter 
' Hausz and Herbert Schwartz, pre- 
sented a short program of chemical 
magic dealing with some peculiar 
_ characteristics of “water.” 


The group was then conducted to 


_ the science exhibit case just outside of 
_ the chemistry office where a ‘photo- 
electric cell operated an electric lamp 
_ placed on an open plate. Since no 
"wires could be seen leading up to the 
: lamp, the problem as to why the lamp 
glowed whenever light fell upon the 
 Photo-electric cell, was left to the vis- 
itors for their solution. 


While the group was still operating 


the exhibit, tea and crackers were 
Served in the chemistry office and in 
the corridor near the exhibit case. At 
the conclusion of this, the last item on 
ur program, the meeting ended and 
the 8roup disbanded, 
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The following high schools of 
.Queens were represented at this meet- 
ing: Newtown, Richmond Hill, 
Jamaica, Far Rockaway, Bryant, 


Flushing, Grover Cleveland, and John 
Adams. 


Among those present were Dr. Mor- 
ris Meister and Miss Catherine Emig, 
representing the American Institute, 
and Mr. Abraham Dick and Mr. Ed- 
win Barnes, heads of departments at 
the Grover Cleveland and Far Rock- 
away High Schools, respectively. The 
entire department of the John Adams 
High School was present and assisted 


. in the program. 


The cost of liquid air and of other 
materials used in the course of the 
demonstrations was taken care of by 
the appropriation given to the John 
Adams Physical Science Club from 
the General Organization fund of the 
school. 

We feel that all those who were 
present at this “experiment” received 
immediate and tangible benefits from 
this association with new ideas and ex- 
perimental techniques. And if there 
was a renewed determination to try 
out some of the things shown with the 
view of extending the ideas and per- 
fecting the techniques still further, the 
writers feel amply rewarded for hav- 
ing undertaken, in their own way, to 
help strengthen the experimental 
frame of mind and build a lasting in- 
terest in science. 


ALEXANDER EFRON. 
EpwarbD ECKSTEIN. 


John Adams High School. 
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is the belief of 

| ance may be learnec 
: either directly Le a 
‘| over long perio ; 

| is the result of cn i * ally 
‘ If tolerance be inculcatee, mie te 
done in history classes (an nonfig i 
lesson outlined below) by ee ie 
disastrous effects of into : ‘ tes 
result is inadequate. Wht : i . 
; out the inexpediency of into er do 
| certain specific cases, 1 fails to | 
sociate the two concepts. It is fe 
in the hope that the multiplication 0 
such incidents may aid the student 1n 


the transformation of a particularized 












value of tolerance per se that the fol- 
lowing lesson may be justified. 


Topic: 


Nationalism in the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. 


Objectives: 


_ 1. Ultimate: to inculcate the ideal 
_. of tolerance, 

___2. Immediate: to show the effects 

Be: on the Austro-Hungarian empire 
___. of racial intolerance and the sup- 


Pression of nationalist aspira- 
tions, 


ugh Materials: 


state of mind into a conviction of the 




































t, e ; 

t-book account, €.g, Ha re, 

1. er Moon, “Modern History 
op. 603-613 770: a 

2 Statistical and other ee re 
material bearing on = Ee 

of nationalities. - 


3. The text of one of the POSt q 


Minorities treaties. 
4 Maps—political, 


na @ 
racial. 4: 
j i ln. 
guistic. 


svi 
2 | 
~~ ? 


es 
Procedure: | = 
Problems presented by teacher, 
open text-book investigation of proh. 
lems and socialized discussion of gofy, 
tions. It is assumed that encyclopedia, 
and other reference materials are rea, 
ily available. 4 


ae 


Problem I: —- 
The 19th century Austro-Hunge ra 
empire was a seething reservoir of 
nationalities. Almost every importatl 
race of Europe was represented in te 
Hapsburg domains. fe = : 
1. Study a map of the world a 
point out how the geograph 
position of the Austrian. : mn of 

in Europe and the presents” 

the Danube valley created 
multi-national state. 4 3 

2. What problems necessarily # i 

as a result of the present 
mixed nationalities? Comp 
these with similar problem | 
many nationalities in New 2 

City. ae 

3. How did the problem of 4 

population determine 
foreign policy? 
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Problem II: 


A. The population of the Austrian 
Empire as late as 1918 was 24% Ger. 
man, 44% Slavic, 20% Hungarian, 
7% Rumanian, 3% Italian, and 2% 
others. | 

B. Still, business, government, and 
the army were controlled by the Ger. 
man elements, and German was the 
oficial language in the schools, army, 
and government bureaus. Moreover, 
the non-German elements included 
such ancient and advanced cultures as 


the Bohemian and Italian. 


1. How was it possible for a minor- 
ity of the population to impress 
its nationality on the mixed 
majority? 

2. What would be the inevitable 
reaction to the facts stated in B 
on the part of a student at the 
University at Prague? 


: Problem III: 


_ A. In the first half of the 19th 
century (to 1867), the Austrian Em- 


4 ideas of repression and intolerance of 
_ the nationalist feelings stirred by the 
period of the French revolution and 
Napoleon, attempted strictly to en- 
. force a Germanization policy, During 
“that Same period of time, the Austrian 
Empire was faced by revolutions in 
_its Czech, Hungarian and Polish areas 
in 1830, by Czech, Hungarian and 


Italian areas in 1848, and by the Hun- 


-8arian area again in 1867. 
4 B. In the second half ofthe 19th 
“entury Austrian policy changed. The 


SS SXPerience of the earlier revolutions 


and the necessity of preventing further 


te, 


q 
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outbreaks among its conglomerate 
domains tempered the Hapsburg rul- 
ers, and certain reforms were adopted. 


Subject nationalities were given a 


voice 


in the government, local diets 


reflected local, nationalist diversities, 
and, under the Taaffe ministry, 1879- 


1893, 


concessions were made in the 


way of recognizing as co-official the 
languages of certain subject nation- 
alities. During this same period of 
time not a single revolt of significance 
occurred against the Austrian govern- 


ment, 


were 
1867. 
L. 


and even the unruly Magyars 
pacified by the Ausgleich of 


From the facts presented in A, 
what conclusions can you draw 
as to the effects of the suppres- 


sion of nationalist ambitions? 


Compare this with the effects of 
the later Austrian policy of tol- 
erance and conciliation towards 
subject peoples. 

Compare the treatment of sub- 
ject nationalities in the Austrian 
Empire with their treatment in 
the Ottoman Empire. Does this 
difference in attitude have any 
connection with the fact that the 
Austrian Empire lasted until the 
military defeats of the World 
War, while the Ottoman Em- 
pire, all through the 19th cen- 
tury, died a slow and lingering 
death, accompanied by amputa- 
tions of its members? 

Pretend that you are the Aus- 
trian Prime Minister in 1900. 
In the light of the foregoing con- 
siderations prepare a speech for 
the Austrian Diet outlining your 
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Problem IV: ationalities of 


Of all the subject = Sill 
ir By 
Austrian Empire ©” ining 
a the most insistent 1n ma 
Ww 


' he equal: 
their national eine or gait sec’ 
ian an 
ity of the Austrian The Ausgleich 


mpire. 
rei pet a a dual ware 
of : te Sates co-equality. a 
‘ize eee car in point 0 ¢ 
utmost pride (eV ' ‘ 
caleing that the Big ie 
be used for commands 1n -r ne 
garian part of the army) the 4 i 7 
ruthlessly trampled on the rig! re 
the other nationalities under their c ; 
trol. The Magyars were but 5 1 ~ 
the population of Hungary, but el 
all except 10 of the over 400 seats 1n 
f the Hungarian diet. For 5 0 years a 
policy of persistent Magyarization was 
pursued. Electoral manipulation, sup’ 
pression of schools, and of the literary, 
social, and economic life of the minor- 
ities were everyday incidents in the 
intolerant policy pursued by the Mag- 
yars. On one occasion Rumanian 
schoolboys were expelled from school 
for speaking their own language on 
the street. 
1, How do the above facts illus- 
a ae trate the statement that “the 


~, 
ins 


worst oppressors are the op- 
















i 


___ pressed”? Can you find other il- 
___ lustrations of the same fact? 

2. Why should the Magyars have 
____ been the normal leaders in the 
__ Movement for better treatment 


: oo “of the subject nationalities? 









cts and ideas presente) 
problems can you eg, 


Using the io 
by the previous 


“ve 
pw 1 20th century unrest AMOng | | 


the subject nationalities of the 
Dual Monarchy was direct a | 

ainst the Magyar king | 
chiefly ag ing | 































dom? 


The World War brought he 
head the suppressed nationalig | 
ambitions of the subject people | 
of AustriaHungary? 4 
3. Since the World War the he 4) 
~ of the Hapsburg domains hay |) 
been bound together in the Lit 

tle Entente? Ba 


Problem VI: | ¢ 

In the post-war territorial adjust 
ments the principle of self-determin: 
tion for all nationalities was fund 
mental. Nevertheless, it proved in 
possible to adjust the national ant 


political frontiers with any degree 0 4 
exactness. Consequently it was a % 
that the successor states contall® 
within their boundaries large mine 
ities of different nationalities. © 
1. What fears naturally arose ' 
the minds of these minoritl a 

to their status within the Mf 
national states? : q ise 

2. How did the Minorities ae d 
attempt to quiet these feats © 

to prevent the repetition i 
former racial hatreds and ne a 


alistic intolerance? = 


( 


ce et 
Rie b+ ton cline 


* 
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Be 
Y 
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il 
“— : 
- 


, a 


. : cy 
A. Using the available ei abi 
terial make a chart entitled “CO?” 


ce - 
2 
) 


, a | 


tions Made in the Fields of Music, 
Art, Literature and Science.” Include 
in the chart the following items: (a) 
name, (b) nationality, (c) nature of 
contribution, (d) significance of con- 
tribution for world history. Use the 
following names: Jokai, Sienkewicz, 
Dvorak, Liszt, Michael Pupin, Verdi, 
Chopin, Paderewski, B. Crocce. 

B. In the light of your findings in 


A, consider the question of the right 
of any one nationality to try to crush 
out the individual existence of others. 


a 
Special questions for supplementary 
__. consideration: 


1. From the history of the last de- 
cade in the new national states 
of Europe would you say that 
Europe had learned its lesson in 
the treatment of alien races? 

2. Does the experience of the 
United States or of Switzerland 
present any possibility of alter- 
native solutions to the problem 
of multi-national areas? 

3. Prepare a constructive pro- 
gramme for a régime of many, 
diverse nationalities that will 
make possible the. harmonious 
development and coéperation of 
all within the political bound- 
aries of one state. What mental 
attitudes would be necessary for 
its success? 

ELIZABETH V. EISENBERG. 

Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


The Meaning of the Passing Mark 


ee The 65% mark or the passing mark 
Problem VII: ae 18 


really the critical point in the entire 


Marking system. If a pupil fails, the 
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exact mark is immaterial. If he passes, 
the exact mark is important, only be- 
Cause it determines whether he is 
eligible for certain honors and for ad- 
mission to college. 

I am particularly interested in the 
passing mark and its meaning. If we 
were to rank our pupils according to 
achievement in our subjects, placing 
the best pupil first and the poorest 
last, where would we place the passing 
mark? What level of achievement 
merits a passing mark—a 65%—and 
what merits a failure—64% or below? 

Failing our pupils has been very 
costly—in money to our city and in 
money, time, and happiness to our 
pupils. The 1930 report of the Au- 
ditor of the Board of Education dis- 
closes the fact that it cost the city 
$170.93 to instruct a high school pupil 
in that year, or $85.47 per term. In 
Table 3, you will find a few facts 
taken from the Superintendent’s last 
annual report. In the first column you 
will note that for the term ending 
January, 1930, 148,828 different high 
school pupils received a total of 1,081,- 
647 different ratings, and of that num- 
ber, 144,551 were failures. Using these 
figures and those of the Auditor, I was 
able to determine that it cost the city 
$1,684,260.55 when we failed our 
high school pupils in January, 1930. 
The cost to the city for the term 
ending June, 1930, was even larger 
for it amounted to $2,104,903.04. The 
total cost in 1930 to instruct our high 
school failures amounted to the large 
sum of $3,789,163.59. This was 2.39 
of the total cost of our schools in that 
year. Not only is the giving of failing 
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marks costly to the city, but it is costly and Mathematics Departments show 
to our pupils in time, money, and hap- similar sets of facts. Third, the lack 


iness. | of consistency found in the 0-64 group 
g . In searching for the meaning of the is present in the other rating groups. 
I passing mark, my studies led me to ex- These variations show that the dif- 
jor) 


amine, first, the records of Walton ferent departments in our school lack 
High School, second, the practices of an objective and permanent standard 
teachers as disclosed by these records, for assigning marks in the different 
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3 and third, the record and practices of rating groups. : : 
S SEeRIS i other schools both in New York and In Table II, I have presente a 
i 2 ~o o]@}] Oe 3 ali outside. : tabulation of marks given in the differ- 
: ‘ i te Ss mo 19S O NT one e)y) SEIS 4/8 | In Table I, is found a tabulation of ent departments of all the New York 
ela} 2 aeseh BOBS ess | =| marks given during the terms ending high schools in 1930. Two conclu- 
9 E 2p nn i S . January, 1931 and June, 1931. I sions may be drawn from them. | First, 
al 6 | . HOO CODA AO AO “ os es A |, D iace-used the rating groups employed that the per cents of failures in one 
ale! 18 ne ee ABT SBON eT ee of BE «iy tha Summaries of Instruction in department is different from that of . 
3 s ot : i alana = 4 | B Walton High School,—0-64: 65 Hs, another. » — _ pe _ al 
e] 3] ne nN =) 5.89. and 90-100. I have shown the pearance of consistenc 
E é 3 : Seeoo ye - ete ee 8 | 8 S 5 3 see of the marks in any rating cents of failures each term. At ~ 
ft) De E23 ta sen in ay comparing Table Tand I, for they 
° Bs ‘la tqe particular subject. ave arrange , 
2 g TOMO AAAHS DAGON OA _ ee +f a we cents of one term next to the are tabulations for —— emgee 
ys St abe NOGONAANMOGOSNH | | am i: per cents of the succeeding term in or- was prevented from tabu ating the 
a 3 5 chi | | 2 De der that we may more easily make marks given in Walton in 1930 by the 
Ay | 6 4100+) Sn loss of records for that year. 
re J @ > MOOD NAWDOAHOIYT AN + NO =| chee h I unable to tabulate the marks 
cl Z| osewss ‘Nragcodn ae if A comparison of these ngures shits ie schools in all subjects 
z 8 at _ a wide variation in marking practices. of the ay ools S = i 
5 ————— | one (ane ‘First, for example, the English De- because the in idee er elenas- 
! B “| & 12 BIN OWN WO Hibs 1 O 69 09 1 00 % Sasx x % "partment fails about 1% of its pupils able. However, " . cee 
s 5 g ERoAEEA a ae Fae ake 3 4 0 z 8 whereas, the Accounting, French, ing facts. In oe _ . ah ’ os 
4/324 a] pene lel comity td Semwaphy. Depare pueda many 987 only 70.7% of 
d r & NRAYHO OMKNONRARMD RIA SSS | ole “ments fail 9% and over of its pupils whereas ano via es cae 
sl 2 c RRESSS BOG FAG-S SA} ARS aa el in both terms, Second, there is a lack its pupils. In Mathematics, th 
hol “ md on = — cae | of consistency in the per cents of passed 7 gt pier jou 
3 ed ee. Tee - oe : PEE failures each term. The following de- only 66.1%. In a fc 
3 g : oe | : : : : : : : : : 3 : 3 : oben i 4 "partments are glaring in their lack of ment, French, one Lay passed 
a & Be Pe: eeeee iis: A 3 = , a | _ Consistency, The Commercial Arith- 88.4% and another 66. a es 
os & rh ; : ; ae 8 'y A Y :§ Fi - ‘Metic Department failed 6.79% one Here ae ae ea 
» | id 8 piibpg@e ste) Pe: R | toad oo ‘erm and 17% the next term. The — which make g zi 
g Re8 oY roe ma bs ‘ fe : F SE 3 a : COnomics Department failed 5.6% impossib @ sin ueveall than thn es 
: a8 5 s Be Pig dg ¢ 2 y fe f Fy ve i b P 4 “ohe term and 10% the next term. The | Having satis “phe a mt hes 
S| LSSEESSEDSETELSER g SES] SU Bisoey, Chenisey Pivots Sronth ing nation of dhe 
A} <O0mare gah 8 AOners & ose & " 
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of marks 
Schedule of the nro he perce 


York High Schools and 
June 30, 1930. 


Accounting 
mercial Law 
roerere Arithmetic 
Economic Geography 
Economics 
. History 
Civics 
English 
Latin 
French 
Spanish 
German 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Mathematics _ 
Home Economics 
Typewriting 
usic 
Fine Arts 


Health Education (including Hygiene) 


Summary of ratings given in the 
1930 and June 30, 1930 


Number of ratings given 
Number of passing ratings 
paper of failures 

et cent passed 

peaiber of different pupils 
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Jan. 1930 June 1930 | 
Number o 
et | percents | ~ marks é ercent, 
— — 
35.998 | 79.5% 39,644 By 
2001 | 91.2 2,281 
g512 | 77-2 6,696 | 4 
4.075 | 85.3 3'639 
10.628 | 94.6 11,901 | 
58.924 | 87.4 58.931 
95.689 | 87.3 24'171 
141,170 | 86.4 148,924 
98362 | 76.6 27°513 
51,621 | 78.6 53,278 
99:995 | 76.7 30,489 
10,262 82.3 11,713" }4 
32'847 | 82.6 36,868 
11,054 81.3 12,475 
63,513 | 77.5 66,403 
1077 | 93.3 "629 
21,321 | 79.0 24,775 
34,416 86.0 39,416 
95,110 96.0 93,823 
69,141 | 92.3 71,560 | 
199,098 | 90.8 208,864. 
TABLE III - 
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schools in past years were not consis- 
tent and would disclose no clue to the 
meaning of the passing mark, I turned 
to the rating practices of different 
supervisers and teachers in this school 
and outside. | 
A number of high school adminis. 
trators were asked what they consid- 
ered to be the meaning of the passing 
mark. The following are some of the 
1. Mastery of minimum essentials. 
2. Fulfilling the letter of the law. 
3. Doing all that can reasonably 
be expected. 
4, Ability to carry subsequent 
work in the same grade. 
5. Completing 65% as much work 
as the best pupil in the class or 
in the teacher’s experience. 


4 6. Completing 65% of the assigned 


work, 
7. Attaining 65% of perfection. 
8. Doing all required by the 
teacher. . 


_ The Beechview-Beechwood public 
“schools have arranged a rating system. 
They fail a pupil who shows the fol- 
lowing characteristics: | 


1. Recitations show little idea of 
subject matter. — 

Pupil asks and answers very few 
questions. 

Less than 65% of assignments 
done correctly, 

Makes no preparation. 

Cannot follow directions. 

Does not make up work lost 
during absence, 

Is indifferent and listless, 


acks enthusiasm and coopera’ 
tion. 7 


. 61 


9. Has very little ability to apply 

knowledge. 

These lists of standards are only 
Suggestive and not at all complete. 
They should serve merely to indicate 
some of the standards which teachers 
should have in mind when failing 
pupils, 

All the: facts presented up to this 
point have shown that we have been 
employing varying standards in Pass- 
ing our pupils and the results of these 
varying standards have been costly. 

I wish to offer the following recom- 
mendations which will make our mark- 
ing practices more consistent and our 
marks more objective. 

1. Wherever possible, standardized 
achievement tests should be employed. 
I make this suggestion so that teachers 
may make their marks objective and be 


_ able to compare the scores of the pupils 


with the norms on the tests. 


2. If standardized tests are not 
available, the new objective tests 
should be employed to decrease the 
subjective element in the mark. 

3. Pupils should be ranked before 
marks on any examination or quiz is 
assigned. In this way, the differences 
in the difficulty of examinations will 
be eliminated from consideration. A 
good pupil will rank high on a hard 
examination as well as on an easy ex- 
amination. 


4. We should eliminate differences 
in marks below 65%. We ought to 
have just one failing mark and call it 
failure or F, or some other character. 


It matters little to the pupil whether 


he receives 2090 or 559%. Both mean 
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- n-promov® tion. Narra wines = boardwork should be iNcOorporated though it were a title. All board- 
the same urse- | l. a _— into nearly every lesson, work assignments are concerned with 
| im f e co d deter’ ») Subject ssevenecssensenceeteosensenngs,, oe oe h d ‘ f 1 ‘ : 
| repetition © nt shoul | di mo The method 1s as follows; the subject matter of the literature. 
fh departme | pups 9, Teri CMGI geerrrersseren “et ignments (writt ‘. k is bei 
5. Eat tage of 4 So of Sublce The assig written on li- Thus, while the boardwork is eing 
i mine the per’ 4ss. This ca 4, Gra ‘i k ae brary cards) are made at the begin- written, the members of the class are 
whom they f° » ini the per cents 5, Term Age a .__ ning of the period. At the same time free to discuss the application of the 
determined by &%* These pet cents can 6. Regents’ Mar A vseroenees ts a critic is appointed for each student subject matter to real life, in terms 
of former terms vf promotion: For 7. Cause of Failure. ee at the boards. The duties of the critic of their own experience. 
be called nore alton, oUt ese The teacher who fails a Pupil fe are discussed several paragraphs be- The critics function very noiseless- 
example: In English teachers passe -at out to the pupil and to the a 1 low. ly and automatically. After they are 
has been that out at least 98%  poin he ability or lack of abjf “First: A few remarks about the appointed, nothing further is said to 
term in an’ Therefore, the norm man t " the different phases ; yy form of the boardwork. The student them. The critic (who is usually one 
of its pupils the English epart’ each 0 di Ute is required to put the regular English of the brighter students and, hence, 
of promotion © sage. Each teacher subject. This card is not merely gj 
ment shou 


in the English department should be 


but is used by the next teacher, 








heading on. If it is a question which 


better equipped for the purpose of 


a is to be answered, the question must making sound criticism, just as the 
t d to pass that per cent of his DAYID Gorpoy, be put on before the answer; if it isa student sent to the board is usually 
oni I am not advocating the fail- Walton High School. 7 topic sentence which is to be devel- 






ing of 2% of all pupils in English, but, 
on the contrary, I advocate the passing 
of 98% or more of all pupils in Eng: 


Boardwork Technique in English 







oped into a paragraph, the student 
- must be careful not to separate the 
_ topic sentence from the rest of the 


one of the more ‘ordinary students, 
and hence in need of correction and 
criticism) takes part in the class dis- 
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fe: 
While teachers of English use 
blackboards frequently and_ sucog 
fully during the compositio 1 a 
grammar periods, many devote ti 
literature period entirely to discuss 
and make no use of the boards, | 
It is the purpose of this paper \ 
describe a method of boardwork pi 
cedure used in connection with lite 
ture in the lower grades which } 
been found to be quite workable# 
effective. The method about 0) 
outlined achieves two important a 
first, the subject matter of the @ 


cussion while the boardwork is being © 
written. As soon as the person he 
has been assigned to criticize has fin- 
ished, the critic, without waiting for 
any order from the teacher (and 
hence without interrupting the dis- 
cussion) proceeds to the board to 
make his written criticisms. 

Colored chalk (preferably yellow) 
is used by the critic for making cor- 
rections. This the writer has found 
to be very effective, for it makes the 
corrections stand out, and whereas a 
student might not notice, for instance, 
that in believe the i precedes the e, 


lish. Once we have established the 
norms of promotion in each depart- 
ment we can set ourselves to raising 
these norms. 

6. Each department should set up 
) a list of minimum requirements for 
By determining the passing mark in each 
grade, 

7. Failing marks should be accom- 
panied by detailed word statements, of 
lack of ability to do. It is not enough 
to say to a pupil. “You have 35%, 
You have failed” A detailed diag- 
nosis should accompany each failing 











































paragraph. Wide margins (about 
three inches of actual board space) 
must be kept on either side. Scru- 
_ pulous neatness is a sine qua non. 

_ As to the types of assignments. 
_ The writer has successfully employed 
_ two kinds. First, there is the ques- 
tion which must be answered in a 
“single sentence. This is particularly 
effective in the first year, where the 
aim of the work in technical English 
“amounts to teaching the student to 
“write a complete sentence. In sec- 
_ ond year classes the use of a topic sen- 


“f 
7 


; oly, ti tence which th is asked to when the correction is made in the 
hee oy 200 and Mr. Keser OVE rapidly and effectivelyyys Gomi Which the student h has b wcndina us ha sat Uf Sep-wesh 
have both _ . ya P into a paragraph has been same medium as the rest of the wor , 
nay Suggested a plan which has Ving time for discussion of PY found to b fail ‘ a" 

Sa fh ths / BS "Varia ave literatures © 0 be really an excellent way he cannot fail to see it when it is 
aes F Operation in the ac. arising from the lite g@-«Of”“teaching paragraph unity. Par- written in vivid yellow 

_ counting d ondly, habi and or Y. 

8 Separtment. A form card Y, Nabits of neatness ant —— 


_teular emphasis is laid on the fact 
_that the topic sentence is part of the 
Paragraph and hence must not be 
Separated from the body of it as 


has been devised for recording the 
~ acts about failing Pupils, This d 
2 48 Prepared at the end of the a 


racy in written work are devel. f 

is latter the writer believes © 
an indispensable achievement * 
“nce, is of the opinion that © 


The criticisms are written in the 
wide margins which are especially left 
for this purpose on either side of the 
board. If a word is misspelled, it is 
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statement of 8° 
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ceive a failing mark of five because 0 
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five points for tech: 
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like. It is the writer's opinion that 
even in a literature lesson, good Eng- 
lish is important; too often, serious 
errors go uncorrected because “it is 
a literature day.” 

There is an absolute scale of deduc- 
tions (familiar to the students, be- 
cause it is sometimes employed in 
marking literature tests of that type) 
for errors in technique. Since it 
would obviously be unfair to deduct 
equally in the single sentence answer, 
where the number of possible m’s- 
takes is limited, and in the paragraph 


type of answer, whe 
of error are multj 


| a Staph answer } 
_ 4nd one-half po 


ence, 
“ would log 
ints.) For 


lesg 


! re the Possibilities 
plied, the simple ex. 
ent of deductin Pots 
much in the Paragra 


IMpor- 
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tant errors, suCcn as nnOSS in Sell 
rammar OF punctuation, on] », 
oint per error 1s deducte i 
single sentence answer. The crite 
deduct, also, for lack of Neatney 
penalty being the same as for 4 a 
error. The critics are encour, a | 
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| class to quibble over trifling points in 
correction. 

Finally, the strongest argument that 
can be adduced in favor of this pro- 
cedure is that the writer finds that 
the habits of neatness and accuracy 

sw... which the student develops (per- 
the result that the boards, ip aie ~ force) at the board, are transferred to 
short time, assume a startlingly all other written work done in the 
and clean appearance. “English class. What marker of book 

It has been the writer's ex reports does not consider this impor- 
tant? 


thod of n Pete 

t this exact me Of markino - 7 | 

tha king a JESSE GRUMETTE. 
~ Abraham Lincoln High School. 
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approved by students. Nothing ; 
more exasperating to an intellige, 
student than to have a teacher giv 
an arbitrary mark which he canny 
justify. “Because that’s what if, 
worth” is not a highly satisfactory ay 
swer to the question, “Why did Lge 
only sixty-five?” On the other hand 
the student cannot and does not fed 
himself the victim of high-handed 
ness if he knows that he lost so many 
points for this error, so many fo 
that, and so on. Instead of bearings 
grudge, he makes up his mind (if be 
has any intelligence) not to lose cred 
for those particular’ errors, next tum 
It takes so many words to dé crit 
this method, possibly it may app a 
complicated and time-wasting. ‘OO 
the contrary; once the machinery ol 
has been explained to the class, i: 
tuns like a well-oiled engine, smooth 
quietly, automatically. As for con 
suming time, the writer has found! Z 
nei rather a time-saver. a 
Oards are usually covered in betwe 
eight and ten minutes. Somehow © 
okt of the method eliminat®® ¢ 
endency on the part of ¥ 4 
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3 Theory and Practice at the Abraham 
q Lincoln High School. | 


The picture years ago:. -: 


as the “Famous Physical Training 
9 Conference of Boston.” Educators 
_ at that time were becoming enlight- 
_ ened, and realized the truth of “Mens 
sana in corpore sano.” As a result, 
physical education was placed on the 
“same level as academic education. 

_ The problem which faced the edu- 
“cators at the conference after their 
Q first decision was the administration 
of a program. Every foreign system 
of physical education which held 
“Sway was advocated. Pandemonium 
_Teigned, Each was dismissed as im- 
Practicable because of lack of time, 
SPace, facilities’ or trained teachers. 
“After a great deal of bickering, the 
Stunted, worthless, but time-saving 
_ ‘wo minutes drill” in a classroom was 
€volved, These two minutes of’ arm 
‘Waving and trunk bending, the edu- 


ie 
ee 


ag 


In 1889 a conference of great mo. 
_ ment was held in Boston, now known ° 
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cators decided, would be sufficient 
physical activity for thousands of 
school children cramped up in small 
seats, four to six hours each day, 
studying their lessons. The guardians 
of child training were initiating a 
program without any regard for the 
children at all. For three decades the 
Practice remained the same in spite 
of ever-changing conditions of living 
in schools and the localities. 

| Through the obscure clouds of 
darkness came an effulgent beam of 
hope—educational psychology and 
new principles of education appeared. 
Along with these studies came the 
Progressive, scientific educators. In- 
stead of containing the hackneyed, 
time-worn practice of the preceding 
century, they instituted a child-cen- 
tered course of study. Once more 
the physical educators kept pace and 
made the principles of education the 
principles of physical education. 
They realized the narrow limits of the 
old methods in the light of the new. 
In view of the fact that “Will must 
first be Idea,” they formulated, on 
paper only, a mere skeleton of their 
plan for’ the new physical education. 

As a guiding aim, it was proposed 
that “physical education should aim 
to provide skilled leadership and ade- 
quate facilities that will afford an Op- 
portunity for the individual or group 
to act in situations that are physically 
wholesome, mentally stimulating ‘and 
satisfying, and socially sound.” Along 
with the health program there was 
also provision for health service and 
health instruction. With this in mind, 
the following program was outlined: 
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" = upcitl athletics and 
2. Games, 
aquatics, a8 far as 
of doors. | 
3, Dancing and dra 
4. Self-testing and 
tivities. | 
ns Fundamental skills. 
_ Natural gymnastics. 
7. Athletics for all (in 
thletics). | 
Is cis work merely fiance © 
can it actually be put into prac im 
To answer this question, let me g 
: he Health Educa: 


of t 
you a picture of se 
tion program carried on at the A 


ham Lincoln High School. 
The students are given a very 
worth-while course in health instruc’ 
tion and health problems. As far as 
health service is concerned, there are 
maintained a school clinic and first- 
aid rooms for boys and for girls. The 
health examination is given by the 
school doctor. The Parent-Teachers 
Association, through great effort, has 
established a dental clinic where a 
prophylaxis examination and chart- 
ing of teeth are made for a nominal 
sum. The facilities of the school for 
sanitation are beyond complaint, and 
the environment is ideal. A very 
elaborate and careful check-up of the 
health record of each student is made, 
and the follow-up work is carried on 
by each teacher of the Health Educa- 
tion Department. But let us turn 
now to the immediate work of the 
Physical Education Department— 


m= 9 
provide big-muscle activities"—to see 


self-defense a” 


tra‘mur al 


‘tarded; these handicapped boys et ‘ 
a great deal more joy and benefit out F 


_ wer to both, We have varsity 
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hether that end of the program 4 q 
whe 


-* — he teachers, sti mie 

Tr ee enthusiasm that will ne j 
lated by ed, are carrying On as fyy | 
be temper af physical activities a ce 
a Pe haved for by our educay Ot a 
was ever s ago. How does thine i 


ar ng 
everal ye , =: 
s ark meet the outline as set fort, 
WwW . 


ee rpaetaal corrective gymnastic, * 
In order to aid those boys who a . 
handicapped by physical, postural, ny 73 
tritional, or cardiac defects, and who | 
could not possibly reach the standard 3 
of work done in the regular classes, | 
there is a separate class established, | | 
where individual work is given to : i 
each student. In this manner the ‘ 
work of the regular class is not re 


+ 
RY 3 


of the exercises, and the establishing. : 
of a feeling of inferiority is avoided F 

II. Games, sports, athletics and 
aquatics. ¥ 

At Lincoln, the happy medium r 
varsity and inter-class athletics has 
been struck, with equal emphasis a 
each. With the ascendancy of varsity 
athletics in high schools and colleg* 
to the high pinnacle which it now 
maintains, a reactionary cry has beet 
set up. Why should so much tilly” 
and effort be lavished on young att 
letes who will very likely attain phy | 
cal supremacy without this attentioh| 
with neglect and disregard of | 
mass of students who really need 

' Present organization is an 


/ 


air Beal 
ol 
as 


etics, football, baseball, basketbt! 3 
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track and field, soccer, swimming, 
fencing, and handball. We have 
massvathletics, that is, activity for all. 
The following is, in detail, the com- 
plementary organization of intra- 
mural athletics. 


1. Organization 


a. E Session Class Athletics. 
Managers’ Council every 
second Wednesday, 7th pe- 
riod in room 205. 

b. L Session Class Athletics. 
Managers meet every first 
Wednesday, 6th period in 
room 205. 

c. Faculty and pupil represen- 
tatives on Boys Athletics 
Council meet every 4th Fri- 
day during the 7th period 
in the Clinic. 

d. Each class team elects a cap- 
tain for that team. 


2. Activities 
a. Basketball 
periods 7-8 


b. Tennis Mon., Wed., Fri. 
periods 7-8 

¢. Football Spring Prac. 
Mon., Wed., Thurs. 
periods 7-8 

d. Handball 


periods 7-8 
Daily 
periods 7-8 


e. Baseball (Indoor) 


f. Soccer 


periods 7-8 
g. Volley Ball 
periods 7-8 


Monday 
periods 7-8 


h. Swimming 


. Track 


, periods 7-8 
). Cross-Country 


periods 7-8 
k. Rifle 


E Session 


Mon., Wed., Thurs. 


Mon., Wed., Fri. 


Mon., Wed., Fri. 


Mon., Wed., Thurs. 


Mon., Wed., Fri. 


Mon., Wed., Fri. 


A7 


da. 


b. 


a. 
Ds. 
Ci 
d 


. Clubs 


Leaders — Monday, periods 
7 and 8 in the gym. 
Captains—Tuesday, 7th pe- 
riod in the gym. 


. Tap Dancing and Tumbling 


—Thursday, periods 7 and 
8 in the Corrective Room. 

Fencing Club—Monday, 7th 
and 8th periods. Friday, 
7-8 Out Corrective Room. 

Wrestling—Friday, 7th pe- 
riod in the Corrective Room. 


- General Regulations: 


Health Examinations on file. 
Parent's Consent slip on file. 


_G. O. membership. 


. Prefect Teacher’s signature 


on blank. 


Varsity Team members in- 
eligible. 


L Session Place 
Friday Gym 
Sth period 
Mon., Wed., Fri. Courts 
periods 5-6 
Touch Field 
Daily 
periods 5-6 
Mon., Wed., Fri. Courts 
periods 5-6 
Daily - Field 
periods 5-6 
Tryouts daily Field 
period 3 
Friday Gym 
period § 

Alter. Fri. Pool 
period § 
Daily | Out 
period § 
Daily Out 
period § 

Range 
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(5c. 
{, Proper outfits, shower 


4 towel). 
Read rules fo 
_ No ar 
blan 
Medal to winners. . 
Watch bulletin n¢at gy 
| Be on time. 
Be a Good Sport: 


HANDBALL 


nter a 
refect class may © 
Each p players and three 


— pat Sete ee ES” FQ 


Win or Lose ; 


— 


team of seven 


substitutes. 
The captain of the team shall 


choose seven players for each 


~ 


game. | 
Each match shall consist 0 


three singles games and two 
doubles games. The singles 
shall count one point as well as 
the doubles. 


The first round games will con- 


w 


= 


sist of fifteen points. All the 


other rounds up to the last 
four games will end at 21 points. 
The last four games will be de- 
decided by 31 points, 


— 


tains of the respective teams will 
submit a list showing the names 
and the order of the players, 
The order of players cannot be 
changed during a match but 
may be changed for 


the next 
match. 


. The first ten players of the Lin- 
coln Varsity Handball Teg 
ineligible to par 
tournament, - - | 

- Games will be Played at our 
school courts as scheduled, 


mM are 
Ucipate in this 


Before a match begins, the cap 
























g Players must wear gym rh 
and gym suits if possible. sh 
ers may use gloves. Balls | 
be supplied by G. O. e 


9. Health Examination —@ 


A 
Member — Parent’s Co Sep, 
Card. : 


10. See Mr. Spear for informatign fy 


SWIMMING ; | 
E Session Practice Schedul, | 
Every Monday, periods 7 an de 

From March 7 to May 23, ia 
sive. = 
Championships: Monday, June 
13—7th and 8th periods. . 4 
Events 


a 


4 


50-yard free style; 100-yar d fe j 
style; 50-yard backstroke; 5 O-yard i 


breast stroke; 200-yard relay. 
L Session Practice Schedule: Al 
ternate Fridays, period 5 (10.30) 
March 4-18; April 15-29; May 13 
Championships: Friday, . June 
10, at 10:30 a. m. - 
. Rules _— 
_ See Mr. Lux for information. | 
1. A prefect room may enter t wO 
boys in each event and six in 
the relay, A pupil “may entet 
One event only, . d 
Medals to winners in each event. 


. ae 


os Varsity Team members are im 
eligible to compete, g 
4. Health Examination—G. 0: 


Member—Parent’s Consent Slip. 
BASKETBary a 


1. Each Prefect may enter teams 


oF five Players and two subst! 
tutes, " 


me Ae 
. 1 


> 
by 
>> 
, 


ie 4 ri | 
x 


a: 
aS 
: 

A f 


is 
a] 4 
- 


2. Time: Two ten-minute halves, 
five minutes’ intermission. 

3, Proper gym costume; shower 
bath. | | 

4, Varsity team members ineligible 
to compete. 

‘ Health Examination—G. O. 
Card—Parent’s Consent Slip. 

6. See Mr. Kroff for information. 


- SocCER 


1. Prefects may enter teams of 
eleven players and two substi- 
tutes. 


E 2. A team shall consist of not less 


than nine nor more than eleven 


| a players. 


3. Wear old clothes or uniforms. 
Soccer shoes if possible. 

4. Varsity players are ineligible to 
compete. 

5. Health Examination—G. 0. 
Card—Parent’s Consent Slip. 
6.- See Mr. Ball for information. 

RIFLE 
: E Session—Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Friday; periods 7, 8, 9, 10. 
4 L Session—Boys who have free 
| periods as in E session. 
Report to Rifle Range for Prac- 
tice and Individual Championship. 
Medals to winners. 


See Mr. Steinberg for informa- 
tion, 


Trac 

4 1, Cross-Country, 

a 2. Shot Put. 
b 3, Running Broad Jump. 


_ * Running High Jump. 


3 
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Rules 

1. Each competitor must practice 
at least twice a week. 

2. Varsity of each event. 

3. One set of medals for each 
event. 

4. A day will be scheduled for the 

- Championships in each event. 

5. Practice: 

E Session—7th and 8th pe- 
riods, Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday. 

L Session—10:30 daily. 

6. Health Examination—Parent’s 
Consent Slip—G. O. Card. 

7. See Mr. Schechter for informa- 
tion. 
Regular Field Day in June. 


FOOTBALL 


E Session: Regular Spring Prac- 
tice in April. Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday; periods 7 and 8. 
L Session: —Inter-class Touch 
Football and Spring Practice. 
Daily at 10:30, 


Touch Football Rules 

1. Prefects may enter a team of 
six players and three substitutes. 

2. Ball is put in play by forward 
pass. On the pass from team A 
to team B, the first person who 
touches it puts the ball into 
play, whether he catches it or 
fumbles it. 

3. The receiving team keeps it in 
play until the one carrying the 
ball is tagged by an Opponent, 

4. The ball is out of play if any 
person of the receiving team 


drops the ball (except the first 
receiver), 
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f play vax 
5. ‘The ball is not UFO Pt is 


carryin . 
- 4 Oy any one opponss 
tagse 
with his two hands in, 


in play 28° 
ll shrows £00" 
nts. 
may work 
goal by 


6. To put the ba 
the receiving po 
ward pass to oppo? 

4. The receiving on 

"the ball towards the 


s of passes. - 
8 hes is to be no blocking; ball 


to opponents where ais |s 
9. A player who runs © F 7 
ineligible for the remainder 
lay. 
10. “ti : _ ten-minute halves 
with five-minute intermission. 
11. Points: 5 points for each 
touchdown. After a safety the 
ball is put into play from the 
goal line. 
12. Health Examination —G. O. 
Card—Parent’s Consent Slip. 
13. See Mr. Jacobs for information. 


VOLLEY BALL 


1. A team shall consist of eight 
players and two substitutes. 

2. A game shall consist of fifteen 
points. Two out of three 
games. 

3. Service shall be in rotation, 

4. All pupils are eligible for the 
team except members of any 
Varsity Squad or members of 
the class Basketball or Handball 
team. 

5. Health Examination — G. 0. 
Card—Parent’s Consent Slip. 


6. See Mr Klaskin for informa- 
tion. 
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[NDOOR BASEBALL 


1. Nine men and two substitu, | 


Varsity Baseball — ineligity, | 
cial Rules: Seven innings | 
2. a strikes or two fouls oo ; 
combination are out. 7 
balls constitute a walk. Under, | 
hand pitching. No stealing of | 
bases except on a hit or jf ll 5 
play is made for the base. Un 
ner. Regular baseball rules ty | 
govern otherwise. | | Ry 
3. E Session—periods 7 and 7 
daily. L Session, 10:30 a.m, 
4. Health Examination — G, Oo | 
Card—Parent’s Consent Slip, | 
5. See Mr. Fish for information, | 
III. Dancing. 4. 
IV. Self-testing and self-defense, 
V. Fundamental skills. ‘4 
VI. Natural gymnastics. rg 


These four items of the theoretical y 


program are quite thoroughly covered 
in the regular health education classes 
which must be attended by all stv 
dents of the school. } 

Clog, tap, and social dancing ary 
given during parts of each semestet 
















Self-testing stunts are taught the stu) Program fostered and organized by the 


_ Abraham Lincoln High School’s Boys’ 
Health 


_ Supervised by Mr. Kaufman. 


dents on the heavy apparatus ne 
mats. Boxing and wrestling elemen® 
are taught during regular floor ve 
tion and Opportunity is pr ovided ye 
practice during the squad chang 
Fundamental skills and natural gy™ 
Nastics vq 
is best to teach during the time we 
each sport is played, a 
VII. Athletics for all, In ans 
to this last item o 
gram, | 


4 
‘ 
ee 


f the theoretical yy 
Present a few statistical ee 














4 wh 
and 


ures showing the number of boys in- 
dulging in athletics at Abraham Lin- 
coln High School: 


Abproxi- 
Varsity Athletics mately 
Pee | a ae 50 boys 
PAPEL acccctmemmmensenessigoaasaia 30 boys 
ec ol tg! 15 boys 
“Track, and. Biehl sss). 60 boys 
EEE socacivivecenneemnedlatiramer: 35 boys 
Ser serrmecinesiaeioncsces 30 boys 
TT CRGTESS scares srs pecs ee reccdecccic 10 boys 
Ce a ee 10 boys 
TREBLE! seonscnnessretnncnsnnnsciioinsescacatearcriiam 10 boys 
Ben swincsocanvinntincsscng eaters 8 boys 
FARMGCD ALL ccssssuscrepiscuunailnslinns 10 boys 
Intramural Athletics 

BaSKGODGLL,. ccnsnsstecrtiauecenscaaed 420 boys 
fo a 100 boys 
Bootiall ssccssreszsciemnanunendtanang 400 boys 
SEU (|e 450 boys 
Baseball o...essssssnssnterseemssane 660 boys. 
2: | a 600 boys 
Wotley Beall sssassesaceeemenciecase 400 boys 
SWIMMING wrest 600 boys 
TEYOCNS | wreiattiiessicotnaamemevegars: 300 boys 
X-COUNY cscs. 70 boys 
| 20 boys 


This completes the picture of the 


Education Department, and 


JULIUS Jacoss. 


. Abraham Lincoln High School. 
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ry with the season, since? 4 A Reading List for Students of 


cations and Industries" 


The needs of a course such as this, 
“Te a wide range of occupations 
Industries Is covered and an at- 
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tempt is made to get each student in- 
terested in a particular vocation, can- 
not be met simply by supplying pupils 
with a text-book. In the first place, 
there is not a text-book in this subject 
which would adequately meet the de- 
mands of either teachers or students. 
Secondly, the very purpose of the 
course is to get away from the text- 
book method and have students do a 
little exploring of their own. Conse- 
quently, I have found pupils fre- 
quently asking for books which I 
would recommend for their particular 
occupation. This occurs most often 
when they begin their work on their 
projects. 

For this reason the following read- 
ing list has been prepared for the 
students of our Vocations and Indus- 
tries classes. Its purpose is to serve as 
a guide to obtaining further informa- 
tion about their future occupation. 
Each student is required to read one 
entire book in the first half of the 
term and use other books in connec- 
tion with his project which is carried 
on in the second half of the semester. 
Books not on this list may be selected 
with the approval of the teacher. 

There is no claim made to Original- 
ity in drawing up the list. Various 
sources have been employed. A good 
many of these books have already been 
used in my classes. In the near future, 
we hope to improve upon our list by 
adding to it a brief description of the 
contents of each book. In the mean- 
time, however, it is my hope that it 
may be of some help to other teachers 
of this subject, especially to those who 
are teaching it for the first time. 
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Reading ’ Platt, R. H. and Fainbam, R. T, | The Book of Opportunities 

, Vocation b Proctor, WM. My wenn, Vocations | 
1, How to Choose i —— .The — Be? fs Smith and Blough oem, Planning A Career 
Blackford, Newcom er mannonreona W hat fsa Wotien ‘ a Weaver, E. W. ; stseenstnstnnnesesetietintetesneace., Vocations For Girls 
Ernst, Co HE. wenn Careers Man and His Vocatig, f Weaver and Byler emmmnmunnese... Profitable Vocations for Boys 
Filene, Catherine ---™" sens LE eatin Going To Be? a | Ziegler, S. H., and Jaquette, H. Choosing An Occupation 

—— : e 5 * -- 4 

Harti, FS cw What, Ar . 4 
Hawksworth, FH. wer The Girl and The Job - _ I. Do You Intend to be a Salesman oy an Advertising Executive? 
Hoerle and Saltzburg wr" _.How To Find The Right Vocatio : , + 


Kitson, Harry Da. --vmsmmnenr 


Kitson, Harry D. ing ‘A Career 





I Find My Vocation Then read: 


4 Calkins, Ernst E. 


ee The Business of Advertising 
Marden, Orson Dy eee ..Choosing A Vocation - 3 Cooley, BRUT AIS avissexvercoccrecrsoveeonse eer ee M y Life Work, Volume Il, 
Parson, Fraik smnsnnmennnnsnannnannnenr Covsces 4 and Rogers Store and Office Occupations 
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erg ms meer a ‘Choosing The Right’ Caree” Meee Fowler, Nathaniel C. ne Practical Salesmanship 
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| Professions? 


1} Haywood and White statue hain Stores 


Pe _ Horner, W. W. “rmannnmnnmmnennnnne Draining For A Life Insurance Agent 
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Then read: , 5 Hungerford, Edw. ccstnemeseecocc.., The Romance of A Great Store 
Bille, Ered, Jy scssssesescstettimemnmons Business Employments : Indianapolis Vocational Information...Department Store Service 
Bernays, Edw. L. mnnnmnnumnnvnnnAn Outline of Careers a § Raster, BE. H. .....mnnnmnnnnntinteeeecccc. Advertising 
Cooley, Belman and RodgetS wm My Life Work, 4 volumes 4 | Maxwell, Wm. vec Training of A Salesman 
1. Building and Metal Trades — Norton, Helen Ly occu. Retail Selling 
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y or Bookkeeper? 
en i ee Ocational Civics Z Then read: 
—— bapek ne Brewer Occupations ’ Allen, Fred a Business Employments 
= — 7 a alee tuations For Women 3 mMerican Telephone 
Holbrook and McGregor . — en io Civics an Clegraph CO. orn, Work and Opportunity: Bell Service 
oben, eo World of Work Ff Cooley, Belman, Rogers smsusnmmee My Life Work, Volume III, 

: PPortunities of Today for Boys # . | Store and Office Occupations 
Laselle, Mary AL wa Fi ot Wee eceral Bureay | at i, en Survey of Junior Commercial Occupa- 
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sth wexneern wii Messengers a 
ohnson, Edith cpasenssnssseone nual for Pages and 8ers : Allen, Fred J. Ces OiEAEAD Ree tsensna ns cesn tines iii estotcenssinds The Shoe Business 























Kilduff, ~~ s Nt G _ — and Girls bs hon Rat a E Allison, May sennumnusisinntinsestinens Dressmaking As a Trade for Women in 
National U aenmansnssre" “sak Teller, Cashier, State, Massachusetts 
evusnannenenene® a Ny a7 . a 
a You Interested in Becoming | YF Bean, BQWAEG, usnecceiraiittmnnnscdusaec ~Bookbinding for Beginners 
v. Are seit BE Brennan, A. Le emma -A.utomobile Operation 
Insurance Drone: ; Be Bryftiety, Tei srcccesccssaissisnemmsspssases Dressmaking and Millinery 
3 4 | | ae 
Then read: Work of a Bond House . : : — F A ennacermencprnes ‘areata Seca on Air lanes 

NCE nw C of Banks and Banki, 8 polling, © 3 ay ea ae P 
Chamberlain, Lawre —_cenunaene THE AB ak a Cooley, Belman, srrneenerrrnreinennermnnnnmea My Life Work 
Coffin, G. H. nme TBE Modern Ba whe Balt “ Bond Rowers Vol.I. Building and Metal Trades 
Fiske, Amos K. nen-rmemem nn Getting Ahead In € Dan _~ | Vol. II. Printing and Servicing Trades 
Joey, Herbert D. a en Banking . Vol. IV. Representative Industries 


q 
Kniffin, Win. Hone The Savings Bank and Its Practical Work 


— : Cmabtie’, “TT oe camwiaticasiees The Cotton Industry from Raw Cotton 
Kniffin, Wan. He wenn American Banking Industry 4 


sas . 4 7 to Woolen Cloth 
Kyrk, - : Ms Bagh of N.Y, Coenen Manual for Pages and Messengers “Curtis Aeroplane and Motor Co. ...... Curtis Airplane Engine Handbook 
National C1 _ ical Banking a BDyke, A. Le sucneriemnnieratieeesc Aircraft Engine I 
ba Bere he and Wall Street Stice B. J an aaaiile aerial 
ipley, W. Za annenmnnnnninmnnnnnnene Main Ott M4 CEOt, Be J. nnnnnnnsnnnnnnnnsnana 
td John nines selling Life Insurance fe ee Building and Flying Model Aircraft 


a Professia) ; 
Spiker, John B. sanenennnnnernmnununnn The Real Estate Business as "f OO a a ae ee, Construction for Repair 


Hayword, Chas, B. sittmmmnnamnnanonnane tactical Aviation 


VI. Do You Want to Work for the Government? | — : (American Technical Society) 
Th d a Jacoutat, A. “eerannennnnnmunnammmnnmnne Manufacture of Confectionery 
en read: a 


Jones, Edward’ Do issue. Aircraft Power Plants 
Miller, Sidney wcssnnnntneeerceccc. Railway Transportation 


; a 
a 
p. 


Cahalene, Cornelius cman he Policeman a 
Cooper, Arthur -eennmnciminnncoennn FLOW to Prepare for Civil Service 


Page, Lies sancceegepenentics: cath aiken Automobile Repairing Made Easy 
O60 --Boys’ Book of Policemen a . R. T, ssrmaneenneennimennnnnnmrenrnnemnaletters to a Printer’s Devil 
Downes, A.M. nnn Fire Fighters and Their Pets — Prideaux, — Bookbinders and Their Craft 
= MP UX, Cy ssssssessserremerernicimerccch hemi teil. 
Firth, Emma P. esnnnnsnininnsny — for the Professions and 4 Rohrer, J. a. “mma ustrated Book on Scientific Modern 
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The summary OF the news 


B oard Members should appears in its opening Sento, | 


n 
ws 
Instructions to Ne | a 
At the Bushwick F1'9 - 
Read and reread s 

; ‘ne to time 

-.. sheet from time “ — a ol 
tion You will learn t —- ar Ont Oe q 

; use, and not by rea 

- ; awd 

a. ii writing a en - 
a i y Congratulations, thanks, oR 
take : 


inst It. ld be omitted. If yoy 
7 ce : adhere to any of the praise shou 


1 ec | 
bmit M2’ them necessary, mention indirectly 
‘nstructions OF failure to SU 
in 
terial on time may resv 
from the staff. 


ignments 
eee will appear on the 


rn’ 

Bulletin Board every Thursday mo 
; ; es 
ing. : ify: ite number of lines is allowed for 
nment will specity nite soy 
. "anclies of lines for gach news story. Reporters MUSE ad: 


el t? Who? 
struc’ questions: Wha 


e? Why? _ 
“4 Omit the year (1932, 19 


7 


rectly spelled. Rs 


6. Number of Lines oo 


: |. 
story here closely to the line limit. Not; , 
b. Number of units for Jing Jess nor a line more will be a % 


headline. cepted. u 

c. Size of headline. 

d. The deadline (date the the teacher (or other person fron 

news story is due). whom you received the informatio 

3. The assignment must be ad- sign your news story. | 
ecier  segpielosety 8. The reporter’s signature mus 
Writing the News Story appear at the end of each news stot} 


1. All rules of correct English 
must be followed: 


ee) 


How to Count the Number ofa 
rqs i 

a. Run-on sentences must 1. Count the number of words) 
be avoided, each paragraph. ae 

b. The same tense should 2. Write that number in the 1 


ie 
be used throughout the hand margin. 
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=f 


’ 








a 
news story. 3. Divide that number by 

c. The same words should The answer will represent the num 
i be repeated too of lines needed for the paragt 
orten. 


2. No paragraph ‘should exceed 


an additional line. oer 
a Hep the shorter the Paragraph 4. Write the number of fines : 
© better the left-hand margin, : 
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This first sentence anon > Ne th 4 graph. 
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see if they arp | . 
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It in dismissal. ying, “The applause was indicatiy | 
of the response which the speaker} 
remarks met,” or some such Phrase, | 


7. For your own protection, hav 












| Bushwick High School, 


1932 


_ Writer described class projects in Euro- 
— Pean and American History which 
- §tew out of the sy 
Ng required of each student. During 
ne semester, the 


Any fraction in the answer calls ip “dure was ado 


s Do the same for each para- 


6. When finished writing the 
nt story, add the numbers in the 
< margin. This will give you the 
e 


1. Reporters will submit headlines 
with their news stories. 
9. The assignment sheet will indi- 


cate the nature of the headlines. Ad- 


here to those instructions. 

3. The head should always bring 
out the main point of the article. 

4. The verb in the head should 


; |_| _ bein the present tense. 
When the issue is planned, a def 


5. All parts of the verb “to be” 


are to be omitted from the head. 


6. Space of letters: 
M and W count as 1% let- 


ters each. 
i and I count ‘as YY letters 
each. 


» ; - count as J%, 
All others (letters and num- 
bers) count one. 


I. D. Satiow. 


a Coéperative Group Projects 
_ 'n American History 


In the April, 1931, and November, 
» Issues of HicH PoInTs, the 


pplementary read- 


same general pro- 
pted with reference to 


‘OUP Projects in American History. 


WO classes in the first term of 
Mer} 


“an History were given the Op- 


79 


tion of reading the necessary amount 
of supplementary material as directed 
or of working out cooperatively a 
plan of their own. The latter course 
was unanimously adopted in each 
class and it was proposed that a com- 
mittee be chosen to draft a plan or 
several plans of procedure to be sub- 
mitted to the class for revision and 
adoption. A volunteer committee was 
selected and given a week in which to 
do its work. Inasmuch as the general 
procedure in each class was essentially 
the same, it will suffice to describe 
the subsequent progress in one of 
them. 

The committee, in submitting its 
report, offered six alternative proce- 
dures with the arguments for and 
against each plan, made its recom- 


mendations in favor of one of them 


and answered all questions and ob- 
jections raised. The plan adopted 
provided for the division of the class 
into seven committees of five, each 
committee to work on a different sub- 
ject and to submit a codperative oral 
and written report. For convenience, 
it was decided that each row of five, 
from side to side of the room, was to 
form one of the committees, 

The original committee was author- 
ized to draw up a comprehensive list 
of subjects suitable for codperative 
reading and study by the groups con- 
cerned. A week later, the committee 
presented a list of close to a hundred 
subjects compiled with the assistance 
of the other members of the class. A 
mimeographed copy was placed in the 
hands of each student, at the begin- 
ning of the period, and he was asked 
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given tO tN ee “Toms he 


pictures, maps and various », nh 
tah 

‘hse’ from the appendices were taken 
. 4 Se 

ib ie used. ) ia 
g The reports were made 4 
, i, 

ral as oe 

schedule. The o Well : ag th 


typewritten reports were Subjectay 


the class criticism. The hnished | May, 

laced on m scripts were evaluated with res Dea ; 
board. Each committee: ba content as well as with regard to, uy 
blackboare’ to choose its chairma: tters as the arrangement Of may 
iven a minute a topic ma * Mate, 
giv l inutes to select . | index table of contents, able ¥ 
and several m Alternate choices rial, INUea, be bibliography 4" 
from those listed. 4 in case of con’ maps, illustrations, ) ra 
indicated 1n : indi Ing, and the 

aig et devil range allowed, design, binding, P ii hen the 
| e t, for the rt 
eee a the groups selected dif’ Each r ee nee es 
sate too settled their superior to the Eeceeciney » 1D Cop, 
ferent topics. ret through .the tent as well as in make-up. The bing 
difficulty ge one choice provi- ings, for example, were an ilhisty 
medium of the alternate tion of this latter fact. The fing 
sion. ubmitted were: bound| 
The class, with the advice of the ones to be s ipped ther 

ics in the or- gether by cord or clippe together} 

teacher, arrayed the topics in i 
dee of diftculty and arranged the hand. Later reports os tape 
machin’ 

time schedule for the reports. The glued, or clipped together by i 
committee to report first was to be Subsequent reports were ae | j | 
given a month to do its work, each gether and the last ‘ones, Weres a : 
of the others following in the order by a professional binder with the : 
determined, a week apart. A period tles stamped in gold letters oe " 
was to be devoted to each group rey cover. Each of the finished pro Hy 
port, with the chairman of the group of the two classes engaged fe 
presiding and each member reading work was exhibited, upon comp! oe 
or otherwise presenting his share of in both classes for examination, BY 
the joint report, Time was to be al- ance, and appraisal, by the stude 
This was also done for one pet 
during the last week of ' the: 1 
When all were viewed. ‘They 8 


and bound finally exhibited for a week ‘in p 
time of the 


as ¥ 


‘ ; 


t 
to evalua . 
suitable, or doubtf | 


udge 
nine subjects were J , "ite foregoin 
t 
a resu 
able as 


ted by 
thod of selection supplemen 
me | 
some discussion. 


‘ in 
At the beginn! 
period, these were P 


| ke 


\ 
Wa, 


My 


iy 
ke, 
y 
J 
4 
A 


lowed for discussion and critica] 


typewritten, illustrated, 
committee report at the aan 

School ]j on 
oral presentation, Fach student was brary tot considera 


the ent; ser. 
to be on the lookout for illustrations nure student body. a 
appropriate for other comm} 


Well as for his own, voted to the Pr ‘Ss 
texts, about to be disc ork was hot begun on the F 

outlined above until ! the’ pr 
80 | ; 


q » 
a i 
“Ss y 


arded, were a 


_ More readily the su 
Ing in Je 
tioning a 


Possibly, 
» and 


~ What 


week of the semester. Four fyl] pe- 
riods were necessary for the prelim- 
inary work and for the proper Organi- 
zation of the committees. Committee 
meetings were held each day in clase 
at the discretion of the chairman of 
each group. Five minutes was the 
maximum time permitted for such 
meetings. Thought questions based 
in the regular lesson of the day served 
as a guide for study by those groups 
not holding meetings during these 
intervals. It was found expedient to 
set the time for these meetings during 
the last five minutes of the period, in 
order to insure adequate consideration 
of the regular daily program of work. 
One period was devoted to each 
committee report, there being seven 
in each class. Finally, as related 
above, a period was utilized in each 
class for the exhibition of all of the 


completed work. : 


Values of the Group As Compared 
With the Class Project 


The writer has noted the following 
advantages for the group project: 

1. Each member of the class is 
given a larger share of responsibility 
for the success of a cooperative en- 
deavor. The student can see much 


ccess or failure of 
S individual efforts, 
Ore students are given train- 
adership through their func- 
S committee chairmen, 
Ore extensive correlations are 
Particularly with art, oral 
Written English, and typing. 
ach Stoup is compelled to utilize 
“ver artistic talent is available 
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‘may be much more easil 


in planning the cover, the illustrations, 
the binding and the like. Further. 
more, the latent talents of the aver- 
age student are compelled to flower. 
4. More extensive historical read- 
ing is encouraged and the student may 
know more intimately a larger share 
of the subject than he does when he 
Must read on a comparatively minute 
Portion of a large class enterprise. 
5. It is much simpler to locate 
and procure the necessary material. 
6. There is a much greater carry 
Over from the Project work to. the 
regular history course, inasmuch as 
the seven or eight group studies sup- 
plement and illuminate a very con- 
siderable portion of the course, 
7. The many difficulties encoun- 
tered in coordinating the many dif- 
ferent aspects of the single class en- 


terprise, do not appear in the group 


Project, inasmuch as each group pro- 
ceeds as an independent entity. 

8. There is less likelihood of dis- 
affection and half-hearted endeavor 
which is often a resultant of lack of 
interest in the subject chosen. This 
state of affairs can easily occur when 
a Majority decides on a single topic 
for the entire class. In the group 
Project, also, like-minded students may 


y brought to- 
gether. 


9. A wholesome spirit of friendly 
rivalry was evident among the differ- 
ent groups. The improvement noted 
from week to week in each project 
presented came as a result of taking 
advantage of the criticisms made con- 
cerning the efforts of the earlier 
groups. It might be an interesting 
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entary 
ar that the one © fter viewing 4 
isfied with its a os | 
rojects 
f, ed permis on 
all over again 
tion period. - 
Limitations of the Group Proje 


the 
The following seemed t0 pee 
knesses of the g 
greatest wea 
PD The individual groups pron 
de up very uneve. : 
general, mace ‘ocre, while 
Some were distinctly mediocre, 
a few were quite superior. 
would probably be the case regardless 
of the method of selection used, un- 
less the teacher himself arbitrarily 
selected the committee. . 

2. The committee manuscripts 
were of widely varying degrees of 
merit, depending largely upon the 
factor mentioned above. 

3. The committee products were, 
without exception, far inferior to the 
results obtained in the class projects. 
This was true, not only from the 
point of view of intensiveness of 
treatment, but also with regard to 
such formal elements as style, and the 
many artistic and mechanical consid. 
erations, 

4. There was evident, in many 
cases, a lack of interest in what the 


Was ,.:hCU eC 


roject. | oe 
: : Less valuable training a 


Ps a “AE ol. i 
3 


oa th, 
elements of research is Possible gi 


e materi oe 
students can locat rial wit hoy, 


any trouble and there is no Teal my. 
tive for desiring to learn abo 


research. 


Subjects Chosen 


Balt 
The subjects chosen as the bases o 


the group projects described we: re: 
1. The Critical Period of Amey 
can History. a 


a 
2. Famous American Statesmen 


3... Colonial Times. 
4. The Constitution of the 

States. . oie 
5. The War of 1812. -. a 
6. The Mexican War. . 


- 
" 


7. The History of Slavery i » the 


_ 
ot 


United States. . + ae 


8. The Evolution of Ameri 2 n In : 


dustry. i Sts 


4 4 
* * a 
tQ oS 


9. The Life of Abraham ‘Lincoln, 
10. The Territorial Expansion’ of 


the United States. 


Organization of a Typical Group 
Project a 


{ 
cows 


The following is taken ‘fro nthe 
table of contents of the committ@ 


manuscript “Colonial Times.” a 


Table of Contents e 


Ut the 
methods and materials. of historig, 


- 
ii 
Be 
United 


XXIV, 


III. Postal Routes, . 
IV. Household Furnishings, 
V. Amusements, 
VI. Tavern Manners, 
VII. Old Time Prisons and 
? Penalties. 
VIII. Church Going. 


The Northern Colonies 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
IX. Urban Life. 


X. Frontier Life. 
XI. Country Life. 


Page 23 


XII. Religious Progress in Mas- 


sachusetts. 
XIII. Educational Progress in 
Massachusetts. 


XIV. Common Religious Ob- 

servances in New England. 

XV. Religious - Progress . in 
Rhode Island. 

XVI. Education in Rhode Island. 


“PART II 
The Middle Colonies. 
XVII. The People. Page 66 
XVIII. Social Distinctions. 


XIX. Colonial Houses, 
XX. Clothing. 
XXI. Habits and Customs. 


XXII. Pastimes and Diversions. 
XXIII. Education. 


The Southern Colonies 


Bibliography 


The following works were consult- 


ed by the committee of five students 


who presented the study outlined 
above: 


For the Northern Colonies: 


Side Lights on Our Social and 
Economic History—S. C. Forman. 

American Social History—Allan 
Nevins. 

A History of American Life—S. 
T. Adams. 

Political and Social History of 
the United States—H. C. Hockett. 

American History Told by Con- 
temporaries, Vol. I, I—A. B. Hart. 

History of the English Colonies 
in America—H. C. Lodge. 

In the Days of the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers—M. C. Crawford. 

The Book of Rhode Island—Dis- 
tributed by the Rhode Island State 


Bureau of Information. 
For the Middle Colonies: 
Colonial Folkways—C. M. An- 


drews. 
School History of the United 
States—Mace. 
Colonization of the 
States—G. Bancroft. 


United 


_ For the Southern Colonies: 


Old Virginia and Her Neighbors 
—John Fiske. 
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present tense © 
lled out 
The 


in each 0 th 
then review me 


Then one child is ca 
din a corner of the od 
class is informed that John : = 
name is no longer — aiuls ~ 
“donné,” let us say. 

: tosis is some form of the — 
“avoir” in the present tense. e 
students realize that “donne” cannot 
say his name until “avoir” has spoken 


ub avoir. 
to stan 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Facts About the 
High Schools 


More than one-fourth of all the 
23,930 public high schools in America 
are located in five States: Texas, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri and Illinois, 
the Federal Office of Education an- 
nounced today in a report on public 
high schools for 1929-30. Texas high 


schools reporting totalled 1,400; Ohio 
1322: Pennsylvania, 


1,063; and Illinois, 1,065, 
Fourteen other States 


recorded 
from 500 to 1,000 public high Schools 
as follows: 
TOWA. artim 99] 
New York wo 955 


1,185; Missouri, 


Re 
1S. a . Tt ’ 
= “J'ai,” upon which “donné» 
0 
e continue with the rest of 44, 
eit in the affirmative, » 
) 


. ' 8 
repeated in the interrogative, Neg, 


tive, and negative interrogativé fg a 
either in concert or by calling on in 
dividuals for “avoir” and asking (, 
past participle to speak up’ ek 


| 
The same is done changing to the, | 


v 
Mi 


“avoir” has completely. finisheg 
full name. 


#3 ~ 


of various participles and at the 


a an 6 
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ine 
att 


of a quick drill the students clearlyge 
how the passé indefini is to be forme, | 

matter of fact, how any op, 4 | 
pound ome Y., 7,525. 


pound tense is to be formed. ., a 
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MARIE ZULYEVITS, 4 City, 7,002 7 


John Adams High School. 
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Oklahoma... escseeenens | OM 1 . 


North Carolina ems 901 a 
Tiana cssenmserseecteeenntren (80% q 
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Kentucky ecmenunassenn iis 
Temmessee vane 667 
Nebraska emnnnnuen 652 
Georgia ours? a By) 
Minnesota oom | 576 | 
North Dakota ccm 510 
Larger than any other public } 
hoo! in the United States report” 


to the Federal] Office of Educ#l f 
(fo DeWitt Clinton High Bes 
°F boys) in New York City, © 
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me 5,854. 


an enrollment of 10,059 in 1930. 
New Utrecht High School and James 
Madison High School in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., with enrollments of 9,944 and 
8,711, respectively, were the next 
largest high schools reporting. Other 
enrollments greater than 5,000 pupils 
reported by public high schools (the 
average enrollment is 234) were. 
James Monroe H. S.—New York 
City, 8,572. , 3 
Carl Schurz H. S.—Chicago, Ill., 
8,106. 
Theodore Roosevelt H. §. (Com- 
mercial), New York City, 7,845. 
Erasmus Hall H. S.—Brooklyn, N. 


High School, Jamaica, New York 


.Thos. Jefferson H. "S.—Bredklyn, 


= N. Y., 6.970. 


Girls Commercial H. S.—Brooklyn, 


m N. Y., 6,899... . 


Austin. H. §., Chicago, III, 6,547. 


High. School, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
C., 6,402. 


. Newton High School, 


Elmhurst, 


_ New York City, 6,323. 


George Washington H. 9.5 IN, “Y, 


— C, 6,223. 


Washington Irving H. S., N. Y. C., 
‘Stuyvesant High School, N. Y.C, 
861. - 

Julia Richman H. a Oe a ol 


Evening H. §. of Commerce, San 


Francisco, Calif. 5,728, 
Evander Childs H SN. Y. C, 
5,679. | 


* 
os. ) 
§ 


_ Washington Irving Evening H. a 


°W York City, 5.615, 


Walton Jr.-Sr. H. S., New York 
City, 5,585. 
| Arsenal Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind., 5,421. 

Boys High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
9,311. Sa 
“ah, Sterling Morton H. S., Cicero, 
Ill., 5,167. : 
‘Lindblom H. §., Chicago, Ill, 
TASS S* My sity 
“Franklin "K.-Lane 
Brooklyn, N. Yy 3146. 
- Roosevelt H. S., Chicago, Ill, 
+1102. 


Albert G. Lane H. S., Chicago, IIl., 
9,037. . 

Many public high schools have large 
enrollments, the Office of Education 
report indicates, but approximately 75 
per cent of them enroll only 200 pu- 
pils or fewer. The majority of these 
register fewer than 100 pupils. Amer- 
ica’s total enrollment in 1929-30 in all 
types of public high schools, records 
show, was 3,465,932. School enroll- 
ment of children 15 to 18 was ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the total 
number of children of that age range 
recorded by the 1930 Census. Two- 
thirds of this group attended regular 
high schools, while the other third 
went to reorganized high schools (the 
Junior high school, junior-senior high 
school or the strictly senior high 
school). More than 71,000 were at- 
tending high schools offering only ab- 
breviated 1, 2 or 3 year courses of a 
regular 4-year high school program of 
studies, necessitating their attending 
another school to get additional work 
for graduation, 


Public high schools graduated 591.- 


High School, 
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The Way Out of Educational 
Confusion 


By John Dewey. Inglis Lecture, 1931. 
Harvard University Press. 

Many are the ills which beset the 
pedogogical flesh today. But few 
there are who can minister to its mala- 
dies, and even fewer who can pre- 
cisely mark its ailments. Professor 
Dewey, however, in “The Way Out 
of Educational Confusion,” success- 
fully essays a sound diagnosis and 
therapy. Not all the causes of con- 
temporary education malaise are 
adduced. Professor Dewey merely 
treats of what he considers the three 
influences contributing most heavily 
to our educational disequilibrium, 

He first raises the point that educa. 


Urriculum makers 
uncertainty ag to 
es shall determine 
Proach of subject. 
damental bewilder. 


are filled with much 
what basic Princip] 
the content and ap 
matter. This fyp 


lias wis VV a = a aaa, | Gil] tha 
girls an increase from 192) | 


the number of public high 8, | 
teachers has increased 115,659 : 
decade; 1,382 high school Pupil 
every 10,000 had an Opportunig, | 
1930 to attend a public high rt 
for more than 190 days; ang ai | 
high school libraries were repo 


Education's re’ 1930. : 
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Sa a4 
—Release of the Department | 
the Interior. 2 


va 


ment leads to a classifying of “sh 
jects” which has little value or tek 
vance. “Courses” similarly “desig 
nated have little in common. Tit 


become meaningless, for they” stand 


as symbols of no definite j en ‘ities, 
The onus does not fall entirely on our 
educators. The problem is ul Himately 
referable to the larger academic world 
ABELL oe, 
where there are even greater diverg 
ences on first principles. = The pe . 
gogue, however, cannot escape censul 
for maintaining the old categories 0 
“subjects” when the base of know } 
edge has shifted or altered. Stail 
ardization and labeling are to a @ 
gree essential. But organizing © 
Present knowledge under old rue 
and Principles js myopic poli Ys ; 
structive of the most efficient U@ 
mission of the content and significa 
of education ue 


Profesgo 
though no 


86 


vif 


‘a 
r Dewey's second po} ei 
t an entirely new one, ¥ 


‘Tg 


- deals with the con 
_ “practical” and th 
_ Points in education. The cul 


_ of what Santayana calls the 
_ tradition,” 


to the life 
_ attenuated 
- decorative 
Of the pur 


a 
q Man,” 
‘Main str 


the Cultura 


utmost importance. The old clasgj- 
cal curriculum with its intense, nar. 
row disciplines, and its rigidly Circum- 
scribed subject-matter, has been gy. 
perseded by a meaningless multiplica- 
tion of “courses” aimlessly spawned 
in a feverish desire to secure a proper 
alignment between an archaic curricy- 
lum and a rapidly changing civijliza. 
tion. To meet the ever-increasing 
complexities of the times, the curricy- 
lum has been “fractionized” or com- 
partmentalized. This has led to the 
tragic superficiality of what is digni- 
fed with the name “education” 
Where the old curriculum taught 
much about little, the new teaches 
“less and less about more and more,” 
The interdependence of learnings is 
not fully recognized: meanings are not 
integrated; a coherent, intelligent, and 
intelligible philosophy is nowhere ar- 
ticulated. Learning takes place in 
vacuo, and has little personal or SO- 


_ cial pertinence, 


The last part of Dewey’s analysis 


flict between the 
e “liberal” view- 
tivation 
“genteel 
apart from its application 
around us, produces an 
intellectual leisure class, 
but useless. The pursuit 
ely practical untouched by 
zing outlook of humanism, 
ards “the brutal and inhu- 
A culture divorced from the 
am of life has no excuse for 
Practicalism disdainful of 
| view bears within itself 


e liberalj 
ends tow 


eing, 
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the seeds of its own decay. A perma- 
nent separation here js unthinkable if 


education is to fulfill its noblest pur- 
Poses, 


As a way out of our dilemmas, Pro- 
fessor Dewey urges the clarification of 
educational aims and procedures, a 
more realistic view of the nature of 
knowledge, and of the learning proc- 
ess, and a more meaningful linkage 
of the individual's education with the 
life around him. Education must be 
a Process continually bringing the in- 
dividual into a more intelligent, more 
purposeful harmony with his environ- 
ment. 

While this slim volume reveals no 
radical development in Professor 
Dewey’s philosophy, it is an eminently 
valuable discussion of a subject much 
talked about, but little understood. 
It is a sane, dignified, urbane and 
quietly eloquent treatment. Its utter 


lack of affectation is a welcome relief - 


from the welter of pompous preening 
which clutters up so much of our edu- 
cational journals, texts, and treatises. 
Professor Dewey's style, usually a 
formidable barrier between author 
and reader, here seems to have lost 
much of its opacity and knottiness. 
Although a bit murky and gnarled in 
spots, the texture of his writing, like 
his thought, has become more resilient 
and supple. His uncompromising vi- 
sion, with its limitations, is stil] pref- 
erable to the prettier expediencies of 
lesser men. 


A, H. Lass, 
Manual Training High School. 
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By Maria L 


_ Sram must goon. The morale of the 


——— 


is “Or yg fp 
searching souls of the Parents, ,, 4 ‘ 
ers, supervisors, and adminise, is 
United all of whose efforts and interes, | 
ations OF N° ter in the ~a—8 OUr greay oe 
ia ' ee 
Pew i cents. tropolis. The — discussi, ih 4 
Yor oi en | orogresive problems and TueSHONS PUt before ap 
= in New York heads of our ae iia iia “ystem, hae : 
movements in Se ae forward: made these gat ele ; Wore din b 
e “re 
City, undoubtedly United Parents feature of Open School eek. & 
looking is that of the all the = What is the U. P. A.? How , 2 
an At a time when into existence? How 4, | 
Associations. on that have been WON come in o OW haa 
gains in education de at the expense grown to its present state? aa 
during the last decade nd money One thing is certain—i q 
of great effort, energy, a 


i on 0 ; , 


ambin Rogers: 
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see 
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“rege 
7 AAS ny 
bout to be set aside by those grown like Topsy. | On the cont , 
seem about for economy and sav jt has been a studied growth y hig, 
re sd ‘3 oe of the parents in has followed lines laid down asa ray 
rs feted group is being raised in sult of careful, intelli 


Bent Planning f 
protest that is both vigorous and well- experts in the field of parental ed : 3 
defined. “Our children must not be tion. And now: its thrilling histoy 
sacrificed on the altar of political fas been told in the eighty pap 
greed and municipal corruption. Our brochure, prepared by Maria Li; i 
children must not be crowded into Rogers, who was the first executi 
classrooms. Our school building pro- secretary of the organization. cae 
Read this remarkable story and you 


{ 


teachers must not be undermined by will learn at first hand the theory an 


a destruction of the equitable practice of parents’ associations 0 a 
schedules that we have set up. Ifwe kinds The reader is carried “dove 
_ are sincere in our efforts to keep our the years beginning with the old- ast 
children safe from injury and death ioned coffee “klatches” and mother 
on our crowded city Streets, we must clubs that were mere adjuncts f) 
not Be up the after noon play cen- school li fe t th a4 l moder “pat 
ters in the schools, Child guidance ’ ded ped sa! y rende! 
health Promotion, vocational Bpcien ool im Bally a armeehi a iy 
for juniors, better articulation be- nvCes Of a nim. hang. phe td 
tween junior and senior high schools He One most is the emp has ae 
are needed more than ever,” the XU. P. A. has placed on the 5 
The writer has been privileged "i ts of child study groups, a 
attend the testimonist linea re raining of lay leaders, the scien? 


annually by the U, p A. to the men. Planning of Programs for discuss!” 
bers of the Board of Bq 


salary 


the Board of Superintendents These Who evear Plan! Those a 
fre Privileged to atten ¥ 
” < 


~* ee = 
P ’ a 


“same kind 
Schools to 


EWere two o 
high schoo] 


SOClations 


t at Will Win 


‘es of conferences of parents, edy- 
sunt and experts who worked on 
nm plan will watch with interest the 
thi 


continued growth of the federated 
c 


’ groups. 
pore bnternat is all this to those 
who are connected with the high 
hools of our city? Just this: the 
U Pp. A. has until recently been con- 


cerned only with the problem of the 
i parents’ association in the elementary 
4 ae: has spread to the second- 
4 ary schools because many of our high 
"schools have gradually lost their Cos- 
_ mopolitan aspect. Except for such spe- 
_.cialized schools as Stuyvesant, Textile, 
4 or Commerce, we have developed in- 


In the last few years the 


_ stitutions like Evander Childs, George 
: | Washington, or Abraham Lincoln 
which are distinctly neighborhood 
schools, Parents have a greater com- 
~ munity interest in the school, for it is 
3 “near their homes. 


distances that must be annihilated. 
_. The contacts are ¢ 


fs, parents, children, and all welfare 
and communal a 


There are no long 
loser among teach- 


gencies that are near 
Parents who have been 


Of association in the high 
Which their children go. 
ur or five years ago there 
r three Parents’ groups in 
8, we have today eleven as- 
Of one kind Or another. 


reas fo 


Ore and 


a More high school heads and 
“S are beginning ¢ lize th 
Reed for 5 Sinning to realize the 


me kind of an Organization 


€ cooperation of par- 
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ents in the struggle against overcrowd. 
ing, juvenile delinquency, etc, So 
reat has this need become that the 
U. P. A. has been called upon to or. 
ganize a series of conferences for the 
Purpose of providing a clearing house 
for the solution of the Pressing prob- 
lems that have forced themselves 
upon the organizers of Parents’ asso- 
Ciations in high schools in every part 
of our city, 

For all of us, therefore, who are 
connected with the high schools, for 
all of us who are vitally concerned 
with the organization Or conduct of a 
Parents’ association, this pamphlet 
published by the United Parents As- 
sociation will prove to be just the 
thing that we need to help us in our 
work. A glance at the chapter head- 
ings will convince you: 

Changing Homes and Chang- 
ing Parents. 


Il. Changing Schools and the 
Parents’ Role. 


Nil. Early Parent Education Ef- 
.. forts. 
IV. The Theory of the United 


Parents Associations. 
V. Principles of Method. 
VI. Some Principles for Local As- 


sociations. 
VII. Surveying the Field for Dif- 
ficulties. 
VII. Methods. 
IX. Results, 
X. Financial Policies and Sources 
of Support. 
XI. Immediate Program, 1931- 
1936, 


Danie. G. KRane. 


Abraham Lincoln High School. 
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When Spain <4 of Colum: 


By Frank Callcot t Pe obert M. Me 
bia University. 
Bride and on slated Spanish 
ere we have a Il enjoy 
B.- that young PeOPle oe et 
reading. The author a in me’ 
universally known soar in clear, 
dieval Spanish history ® been re’ 
vigorous language they have Profes’ 
told for our young students. ‘1 mind 
sor Callcott states that he ia —— 
“especially the young people who b 
inning the study of Spanish,” but 
beginning the a ik 
his readers will not be limited to 

up alone. 
hs book will appeal to maturer 
students because the material has been 

drawn from pure Spanish sources. 
The author's scholarship has led him 
to such works as 

La cronica de 1344, 

Poema de Fernin Gonzalez, 

Historia de Espafia, Juan de Ma- 
riana, 

La leyenda de los siete infantes de 
Lara, A 

Poema de Mio Cid, edition of 
Menéndez, Pidal, 

La crénica general of Alfonso X 
the Wise, 

Cronica sarracina 0 cronica de] Rey 
don Rodrigo con la destruycién de 
Espana, Alcal§ edition. 
It is always gratifying to lovers of 

the culture of Spain to see her liter- 
ary monuments as they are and not 
through the eyes of unscholarly com- 
mentators, 

The five hero stori 
author are from the 
Period, namely; 


es chosen by the 
pre-Renaissance 





it 
ed 
% a 
aes; 


J. Roderick, the Last Kj 
Goths. 


































an a 

YY af 
“S&S Of 
Bee) 


d for years held don San- 
ie ( a 


a king hae father, in prison at 
Ui.+<Eelaye. del Carcit ‘ay Fr Bernaree He swears to res- 
= Pernin Gonziles Call ‘ the FE Oe and to avenge him. 
IV. Ferna : , Nt of a. ‘his 


king's serv- 
tile. ee ears spent i release of 
V. The Seven Lords of Lay. 1. AI pera eee cousin ~ 
All these heroes were y ratrin his father. . - a knight the life- 
powerful men daring and bold in, } delivers 0 i re 
tle” (page 3), resourceful 4) a fess body © ., Gonzdlez, Count of 
management of their affairs, simp), IV. he story of Fernan Gon- 
in their religious fervor,’ n ther ae the longest and most spirited 
eatment of an enemy they __ lez 1 em Gene Favante 
surely medieval. They would hen fof the A Fas ‘rmalialide because 
honors on a fallen foe (page 177) s among Seni et iis, dicecard of 
wreak appalling vengeance on ne pts "Oe his relentless pursuit 
kinsmen for some fancied’ wry, all hardships, 
(page 266). es) 


of his enemies, his dauntless courage 
a in the face of seemingly insuperable 

I. Roderick, the Last King of the 
Goths. There are six known old bal 


obstacles, forecasts the spirit of the 

a conquistadores. By his ceaseless war- 

lads on Roderick and the loss 0 Spain fare, his shrewdness and wisdom, Fer- 

to the Moors. There are also ‘Count TY nin Gonzalez laid the foundation for 
less versions in Spanish as well as in 


the future greatness of Castile. To- 
foreign languages (e.g., Victor F Ugo: ward the end of his life he succeeded 
Bataille perdue—Les Orientales } V1), in freeing his country from subjec- 
All agree that Roderick was a Wek tion to the crown of Leén. 
brother,” yet he remains a herom vy he Seven Lords of Lara. This 
Spaniards after all these centunts BY orim tale of a woman’s hatred and 
All his weaknesses are forgivel DOR thirst for revenge is sympathetically 
cause of his stout heart. ie treated, 
IL Pelayo. The stony) ; ou ree The story of the incredible activi- 
hang By ene te i, Py sa me: a 
the mountain fastnesses of A stu Pe tiie der se oe 
ae _ 1» to whom these legends 
and by trusted messengers Pelayo 1 Te a twice-told tal 
lied the Christians to his cause a "eB 6S (Gntere 
began the long struggle to free Spat 
from the Moorish invader, 
rad aaaeie del Carpio. ™ 
is story of filial lov 


cig Bernardo reared at court © 
eir to the king, his uncle, learns 


Wren. 4 
‘LONo 
A vat 4 


9] 





tained by the story that she complete- 
ly forgot the manner of the telling. 
There is also an interesting side light 
on the feeling of the Spaniards for 
their Moorish conquerors, “the ene- 
mies of their holy faith.” While 
there was more or less con 
warfare, there were periods of peace 
when Christians and Moors enjoyed 
friendly relations, They intermar. 
ried, intermingled freely, and ad- 
mired one another extravagantly. At 
one time our author tells us the Chris- 
tians looked upon, the Caliph at Cér- 
doba as an arbiter of disputes. 

This reviewer has Just read Hem- 
ingway’s “Death in the Afternoon,” 
in which the author tells us about 
bulls, all he has seen with his physical 
eyes—but tells us nothing about 
Spain and nothing about Spaniards. 

These tales of Spain’s early heroes 
tell us much about the Spaniards of 
today by showing us vividly the vir- 
tues and characteristics that Spaniards 


admire today and have admired 
through the ages. 


This is a book that every teacher 
of Spanish should own, if only for use 
on those “blue Mondays” when 


teacher and class are in need of in- 
Spiration. 


Marfa DE VILLALVILLA FRANKEL. 
Washington Irving High School. 
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By Lillian C. Heisler 67 _ F trywide movement is a_ post-war 
_ phenomenon. It started in hospitals 
and clinics and worked its Way to the 
Children’s Court. The year 1922 
_ marked the great growth of the Child 

| Guidance movement. Then the Na- 
a tional Committee for Mental Hy- 
 & giene, supported financially by the 
sie ~ Commonwealth Fund, Organized the 
f Institute for Child Guidance, a labo- 
_fatory for training and research, hav- 
_ ing on its staff pediatricians, psychol- 
- Oists, social workers, Statisticians, re- 
search workers 
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Stimulated Visiti 
-©XPerimental att 
oa? tn Mental h 

rid, by Bertrand Russell . aes 
Reviewed by A. H. Lass 81 ee 
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THE SEWARD PARK HIGH SCHOOL 
GUIDANCE BUREAU 


Child Guidance were published 
1 HIGH PoINnTs and in The Principal 
vith which the Seward Park Guid. 


eT) illuminating articles on 


~ ance Bureau is in such complete ac: 
ia cord that we avoid repetition by dis- 
fF cussing mainly the Guidance Bureau 

in the June, 1922, Shorthand — a 3 3 at the — — oo = 
f the Errors Made in the , 4. | scribing its function g 
few illustrative cases. 


Childhood development as a coun- 


and psychiatrists. 
S group felt, in common with 
chool is a manageable 
Child Guidance. By 
Is as its medium, it 
ng teachers with an 


itude in their courses 
ygiene. 


It Was dur . 
7 Robe “ring this year that Mr. 


tt B. Brodie, Principal of Seward 


Chool, appealed to Mrs. 
"8 of the Jewish Big 


Sisters, for a mental hygiene service 
in his junior and senior high school, 
and in 1925 he Succeeded in his 
efforts. The Guidance Bureau thus 
became an integral part of Seward 
Park Junior and Senior High School, 
a school which was always interested 
In social problems and which had the 
guiding influence of men such as Dr. 
John §. Roberts, now District Super- 
intendent of Schools; Dr. I. Edwin 
Goldwasser, an educator; and Dr. 
Leon W. Goldrich, who is now Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Child Guid- 
ance, Board of Education. 

At the inception of the Bureau, 
Mr. Brodie assembled the heads of 
departments, grade advisers and 
deans, with the Bureau staff. Mr. 
Brodie, whose aim is to make the 
school Pupil-centered, outlined the 
school organization: teachers, admin- 
istrative assistants, grade advisers, 
deans, the chairman of the scholar- 
ship committee, the placement and 
investigation secretary, and so forth. 
In his address to the Bureau staff, 
explaining the functions of each mem- 
ber, he emphasized that each pupil is 
a living organism around which is 
built, in addition to an educational 
program, an individual personal serv: 
ice. Then he explained to the school 
staff the set-up of the Bureau, a de- 
partment of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians, supplying a Director, psy- 
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dvisory system. 
of volunteers ony mbers of the 
d senior and junior men active 
= 4 who are engaged 10 - 
mes sak was established. A <u 
a if the members have had sci 
te raining and the others are ok 
trained in the office by < _ 
Their duties are as follows: rau 
work; 2. Scholarship; 3. Rehabilita 
is double set-up 1s 
tion; 4. Relief. This : 
a unique feature of the Bureau. ‘ils 
By integrating the specialists 0 
school with the Bureau staff, Mr. 
Brodie outlined a plan for referrals, 
which in essence would be a sifting 
process whereby only those problems 
would be referred to the Director 
which were beyond the scope for re- 
adjustment or treatment by the staff 
members and where intensive study 
was required. Mr. Brodie further ex- 
plained that the Bureau was not a 
panacea for all ills, that among the 
cases referred to the Bureau there 
would obviously be a number of un- 
treatable ones. These would be re- 
ferred to mental hygiene or neurologi- 


cal hospitals, either for cooperative or 
full service, 


In the past seven 


ers have had closer Contact with the 
Bureau, have taken 

ences with the staff, 
weekly seminars 

Teau, and taken 

hygiene, a number 
pecially arranged 


osed of chairmen, 


years the teach- 





Part in confer. 
attended the bi. 
given by the Bu- 
Courses in mental 
of which were es- 
by the Bureay to 


meet their specific needs 
the teachers now are Wualifiey ’ 
lect suitable problems for to a, 
study. Mr. Brodie is at pr Mea 
ing a course in the Condy, 8 
School Guidance Clinic for te ne 
and specialists in the mental] ae | 
field. Che 
The student is referred to ane 

reau in the following manner. 

dean or head of department comes 
the Bureau with a written Preliny 
ary statement of the problem vat 
ered through the grade advisers fron 
the teachers and discusses some 


Men, 
ber of the Bureau staff. He later - 


troduces the student to the worke 
who will study him. The student js 
asked to be seated and soon realize 
that the Bureau is not a punitive o, 
ganization. The worker makes hin 
aware of her interest, but assumesa} 
passive role in order to give him fre 
rein in discussing his problem from 
his own point of view. After the 
child leaves, the family is cleared 
through the Social Service Exchange 
to find out whether other pias 
have been interested in the family 
Contacts are made with those agét! 
cies which are interested in the ca 
His teachers are all interviewed a 


appointments are made for psych 
logical and medica] 
members of 


J 
» 
3 
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examinations. — ‘ 
the family are seen ®) 
dividually at some time by the ie 
chiatric field worker, who obtains 

social history after several visits, 
of which last many hours, At theP 
“nt time, the more experienced ee 
“1 are testing out unfolding histo™ 


‘ 
~ 


| 


quently the basis of a child’s difficul- 


the handicaps of their own upbring- 


PRS | 

Of th f 
outstanding difficulties with 3 i : which react on their children. Fx- 
F perts in the field of human relations 
tell us “the entire field of parent- 
4 child relationship must be considered, 
BS as this relationship begins before birth 
_ and lasts throughout life, even after 


The results are frequently mirrored ° 


Who sees the 
Of about three- 


"sive psychiat 
Cate, 


..7 no scheduled routine of ques- 
une but permitting the families to 
ck themselves out” in the present 
‘alk n. In the course of time, 
Se “ecasional ‘leads from the 
ava . the members of the family 
me . aah of their history. In these 
gi tes we get the background of al] 
Se ehces in the family and the’ 
st early childhood, which is fre- 


school administrators are informed in 
regard to the progress of the case. 
- Codperation is always essential. 

New cases are later brought up in 
the discussion group of the weekly 
seminar, to which heads of depart- 
ments, deans, teachers and liaison of- 
ficers are invited, together with the 
staff of the Bureau, the attendance of- 
ficer in the school, the Crime Preven- 
tion Bureau, and others. Here an en- 
tire case is read by the worker to 
whom it has been assigned, followed 
by active discussion and summary by 
the psychiatrist or director. 

AUGUSTA SLESINGER, 
‘Director of Child Guidance. 
Seward Park High School. 


ties. “Parents, too, are people”—lit- 
tle children grown up—suffering from 


ing, their prejudices and difficulties, 


STORIES TO ILLUSTRATE THE 


PLAN OF THE BUREAU 
the death of the parents.” The chil- 


dren are fundamentally what their 
parents have made them and keep 
their impress for the rest of their lives. 


I.- John’s mother came to school to 
report about his behavior, which she 
considered impossible for her to han- 
dle. She was referred to the Guid- 
in the children’s behavior in the schoo] 27 Bureau at a time when ms De 
and with their companions, Paral "ctor Was not in. The situation 


a aI40 ¥5 seemed an emergenc One, and so the 
le] behavior is almost classical in the . gency 
B : worker saw the mother. 

ureau findings, 


. When ade 


| quate. material is ob- 
tained, it jis | 


dictated into the record 
ed to the psychiatrist, 
Patient in an interview 


) Interview 
The mother was given every op- 
portunity to unburden herself, the 
worker interrupting her only when 
it was necessary to verify the facts. 
atric impressions and According to the mother’s reports, 
John was the worst boy imaginable. 
He beat her, refused to obey her, and 
today threatened to take her life. He 
got into the most terrible temper out- 
bursts, mistreated his younger brother, 
stayed out late at night, and would 


ric treatment is indi- 
Ordinarily, he gives his rec- 
10ns to the. Worker, who, in 
i on with , the» -psychiatrist, 
C results . in therapy: . The 
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er 
e house. Tne poe” 
ee eyre that her son inten’*™ 
was quite SUF day. Something 
to kill her that Very” oe learned 
conditions W 
of the home caterview, and the 
during this a a to be that 
outstanding thing ‘aon from dire 
the family was SU they 
whereas two years 480 
poverty ’ fortable enough as 
anda maid, The 
stances to have a cat a 
the mother that the 
worker assured the h 
. : wed before e 
boy would be intervie 
Y school that day, and 
departed from A ssc 
that if the Bureau felt that it 
necessary, the boy would not be As 
turned to the home that night. ; S 
worker promised to get in touch with 
the mother as soon as she had inter- 
viewed the boy. 

The boy was sent for, and to all 
appearances, he was friendly, codper- 
ative, and completely opposite to the 
mother’s description of him. He was 
lame as a result of infantile paralysis, 
with which he had been afflicted at 
an early age. He seemed to be mak- 
ing the best of his handicap, however. 
John was asked to tell his story, and 
he revealed the fact that a younger 
brother at home, who was very mis- 
chievous .and troublesome, got the 
mother so upset that she did not know 


never help in th 


were in com 


what she was doing most of the time, 
and since she could not give vent to 
g it out” on the 
€ always looked 
John assured 
d behave him- 
Id be no fights 
amily until the 


h him and hig 


her anger by “takin 
younger brother, sh 
for trouble ip John. 
the worker that he woul 
self, and that there wou 
between him and the f 
worker could see bot 
mother again, 





- City to join this uncle. The busines 

























Social History mstances, and also coping 


A social history was then ei Pal ee ger brother’s behavior, 
the worker, and the followin. by | ne time the father was out of 
some of the salient facts that = ate | Ae and the family had just about 
tained: <0 f work 


pletely exhausted its savings. 
com 


Physical Examination 


The mother came from a ve 
family, and had to go to work 44 
very early age. She marrie d 
father when she was quite young 
at first their life together wa, >and 
a struggle. The father died of : 
fluenza at the age of twenty-sey 
John was three years old at thi, tin 
and the mother made every effoy : 
support herself and her baby. Whe, 
John was five years old, the mother 
remarried. The step-father was fairly 


A physical examination was given 

ohn, and when it was learned that 
tod Jee a tonsillectomy, this was 
ie ae for and successfully carried 
| oe the process of treatment. 
On several occasions since John has 
been known to the Bureau he has 
! been ill, and each time he was re- 
ferred to the Visiting Nurses for care. 
The younger brother was also exam- 
well off financially, and the. mothe | ined at several hospitals because of his 


was quite happy with him. . Abouta slow development and apparent poor 
year and a half ago, the father wa}. 


‘health, There was some difference 
induced by a maternal uncle to in of opinion as to the advisability of re- 
vest all of his money in the uncle's} 


, moving this child from the home be- 
business, and to do this, the fathe | 


nig cause of the possibility of his being 
gave up his job, and moved to another “mentally defective. However, no defi- 


failed, and the father lost everything ; me has been taken yet on this 
he had invested. Thus, from thei : Be 
former state of comparative wealth, F 

this family was reduced to circum 
stances of real want. Just previoby” 
to this financial breakdown, anothe | 
child was born. This child has be i Psychological examination, which 
very backward in its development, Me 5 Pe that he had good intelligence, 
only recently learned to walk at the x that he was well fitted for the 
age of two and a half, and can hard! ee i ‘ccountancy which he was 
talk yet. This little boy has furio® Bag Att angements were also 


Made ‘ 
temper tantrums, insists upon havit he Bive the younger brother a 


Sek 


Psychological Examination 


A short time after John was re- 


d to the Bureau, he was given 


Psycho} 
ee wn way in everything, and i “Sults ie “xamination, and the re- 
asi F, 


Y excites the mother, It w2 that the ” Sxamination indicated 


vious that . Y [ 


i 


Psychiatric Interview 


John was seen by the psychiatrist 
On several occasions, during which 
interviews he discussed his attittude 
toward his parents, his younger 
brother, his ambition for himself, and 
the conflicts in his own mind. John 
enjoyed these discussions and seemed 
to benefit from them greatly. When 
he last saw the psychiatrist he was 
able to admit that things had im- 
proved a great deal, but he frankly 
confessed that he did lose his temper 
occasionally. He seemed to have a 
very objective manner toward his own 
dificulty and was therefore able to 
help himself to a very large extent. 


Diagnosis and Interpretation 


It was immediately realized that 
the economic situation was one of the 
most important factors in this case. 
The Bureau had to keep this con- 
stantly in mind in planning treatment 
for the family. The younger brother 
was creating a great deal of the dif- 
ficulty for the family, and it was 
really he and not John, who needed 
the therapy. While the conflict be- 
tween John and the mother was cur- 
rent, it was felt advisable to keep 
them separated as much as possible 
until the immediate home difficulties 
could be straightened out. 


Social Worker’s Contacts—in School 


John’s teachers, on the whole, 
thought he was a very fine boy, He 
was employed in the school lunch 
room for three periods, in return for 
which he received his lunches free. 
When the financial situation at home 
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, hn was not 
became so acute that ee es 
getting sufficient no be dees 

de of school, the teacher in vs 
: a ‘anefe tom. Wa appeale . 
and special arrangements were rae : 
to give John his breakfast in Li =r 
d also give him some nourishm 
- On Fridays, 
before he went home. Ao 
he was usually given a supply of . 
to take home. Through the cooper 
tion of the Social Service Depart: 
ment in the school, John was given 
a complete new outfit of clothes. 
Later on the financial situation in the 
home became so desperate that the 
Bureau made a special appeal to the 
Principal so that some support would 
be given to this family. The Princi- 
pal, after carefully studying the case, 
recommended that the school appeal 
to the Jewish Social Service who had 
already refused to assist this family 
when they applied for help on their 
OWN initiative. This was done, and 
the Jewish Social Service assumed an 
. active interest in this family until the 
father was able to secure a job. 


Social Worker’s Contacts—in 
the Field 


A recreation club Was suggested to 
John, which he joined. In order that 
John might feel a litt 
as to his financial 
given a job in the 
errands, and doing 
was always found 
helpful and cOOpera 


le more secure 
Position, he was 
Bureau, running 
some typing. He 
to be extremely 
five in the office. 


a few days’ employment. One of the 
Sreatest difficulties Was to try to get 





the parents to realize that 
lem was with the younger b oe 
rather than. with John “Othe, 
they are aware of this fac . thous) 
result of long and Patient .. Ba 
tions, still they are unable to de ana. 
thing about this child. ~~ Any. 
During the summer, atrangem, 

were made to send John to canton 
the entire time, so that he coyl 1 

away from his family, gain Strengih 
and form good contacts. At on 
he entered into all the ACtiVities “ j 


proved to be one of the best a, | 
around campers. While he was iE 
camp, he took an active interest i, 
the boys who were also cases of the 
Bureau, and at the worker's Suggestion 
he sent reports to the Bureau on these 


boys. 3 


John has felt free to come to the J 
Bureau at all times to discuss any | 


home difficulty, and he has always 
been frank and very cooperative in 
his manner. The father is now work 
ing, which has relieved a good deal 
of the tension in the home. 


Results. 


John is no longer a problem to hs 


family. His behavior is out-going # 


every respect. He has made en 
cellent adjustment and is well I 


by every one. He is one of the ee 
cooperative youngsters that the 


Teau has ever known. The case will? F 


main open while John is in school, 
It is felt that ¢ : 
thing to him that has a real posi 
alts Although there will prob 


- NO more Positive treatment, , 
act that John Sets a certain © 4 


come in C 
he spent a 
~ fibrary, rea life. This 
with the army and army life. 


Would have some 


“the pachers: wh 
ee ‘We 
he Bureau means 5° . 








/; “hent j 
“hay i Inform 


h 
‘ty from the Bureau 1s ann 
O 
ea to keep the case is . 
ustifica” ain a frequent but ca 
and a John. He has never felt 
a to be known to the oe 
| _ is con- 
it really very proud of 
but 15 


a: with it. 


Robert was referred to the 
i. 


by the librarian, who had 
lose contact with the boy as 
good deal of time in the 
ding books that had to do 


| boy's one ambition was to go to 
E West Point and he fell short of their 
: requirements in every possible way. 
The librarian, realizing that Robert 
: would be rejected, wanted him to have 
assistance in facing this issue. 


Interview 


A friend of Robert’s, who was 


' very much interested in him, was ip- 
_ terviewed first by the worker. He 
| described Robert as a very much 


une 


dersized, undernourished boy who had 


| physical handicaps which 
+ wou 


d naturally prevent him from 
Haining his goal, He gave a general 
Summary of the boy’s life and the 
me environment so that the worker 
thing tangible on 


W. e s 
= to base her interview with Rob- 


Before the boy was interviewed, 
O Were interested in 
€n, in order to ascer- 
© and to obtain any 
ation that they might 
aad it It was learned 

Taining teacher that 


11 


the boy had asked for assistance in or- 
der to increase his height—a require- 
ment which he would have to fulfill 
in order to get into West Point. The 
teacher suggested the name of a doc- 
tor whom he might see concerning 
this. The boy’s grade adviser was 
also interviewed, and he recalled that 
on a boat ride on which the school 
had gone, Robert had left the group 
and had visited West Point. 
The Bureau thus knew something 
of Robert before he was seen. He 
was sent for by the worker and it was 
explained to him that the Bureau was 
particularly interested in students 
who wanted further schooling, and 
that the Bureau had learned from the 
librarian that he was interested in go- 
ing to West Point. N aturally, Robert 
was suspicious of this as he had un- 
doubtedly been questioned by many 
people before. The worker made 
every effort to encourage the boy to 
discuss his ambitions for West Point. 
It was evident from the first inter- 
view that the boy was greatly con- 
flicted and upset because he was 
aware of how unobtainable his ambi- 
tion was. He was very much on the 
defensive and rationalized each specific 
reason why he might not be able to 
enter West Point. 


Social History 


It was realized from the outset that 
in order to obtain this boy’s confidence 
the Bureau would have to gO very 
slowly in handling the entire situation, 
The home visits had to be made care« 
fully and planned so that they would 
not arouse the boy's suspicions further. 
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lowing facts were “ 
ether after several in 
ert was the youngest 
ll of whom were 
He was one of a 


dying a 
few weeks after birth. and. lived 
were always very hoe justi 
through tragic experien 

in Europe. 

ing Le came to the United 
States when Robert was six. Up ~ 
that time he was barely able to wa 
as he had a severe case of rickets. He 
never had any friends and stayed in 
the house all the time. He did very 
well in school when he first started, 
but toward the upper grades his in- 
terest began to wane. In his high 
school work he has failed almost con- 
tinuously. He thought he would be 
able to make up his failures in pre- 
paratory school, as he wanted to con- 
centrate for the immediate present on 
developing himself physically so that 
he might enter West Point. 


The fol 
terviews: Rob 
of five, children, 4 


born in Austria. 


physical condition g0 4}, at thet 

enter West Point. The Bureg th 
mediately got in touch with th. 
physicians in order to learn whet hese 
being done for Robert. y wine 
certained that although thes. dos 
were trying to discourage hin oe 
going to West Point, they ee 
trying to help him develop physicate 
Thus, it was felt that he wa. be ‘ 
adequately taken care of g 
physical condition was concerned 


as far as h; . 
} gard to 


' Interpretation 
,anosis and 
Diagn 


was disturbed emotionally, 
Robert tired that West Point was 
was “a for all of his problems 
ficts. He felt inferior in 

and oon in comparison to members 
every th family and his associates 
of ‘his r the home. He had created 
‘outside © for himself in which he saw 
hate a perfect individual in re- 
pe ‘health, build, education and 


. position. In this way he was able to 


Psychological Examination 


In order that the Bureau might 
guide itself as to the possible chan, 
nels into which Robert’s energie 


amination. The examination revealed 
good general intelligence plus excel: 
lent mechanical ability. 


Psychiatric Interview 









; 
j 


: escape reality. 


Social Worker's Contact 


The worker's first job was to get 


f Robert to feel that the Bureau was 
might be directed, arrangements were | 


made to give him a psychological ex, 


in no way critical of his desire to go 
to West Point. This was not accom- 
plished until after several weeks had 
pased. At the close of school in the 


‘spring, the Bureau was able to get 
PRobert a temporary job. He left 
- Phome and went to live first in a boys’ 


Point. Efforts to get him another job 
Proved futile. Although Robert had 
refused any suggestion connected with 
radio work—a thing which he was 
well up on—he was finally persuaded, 
after the Bureau had arranged for a 
scholarship, to attend the Y. M. C. A. 
radio school. The principal at this 
school is intensely interested in the 
case and is hoping that he can divert 
Robert’s interest in military things 
to naval radio operation. 

Robert is working on a newspaper, 
writing a radio column. He is not 
being paid for this at the present time, 
but is in hopes of getting some re- 
muneration in the future. Since he 
Is attending radio school at night, 
he hopes to get some paying job dur- 
ing the day. It has been necessary 
for Robert to return to the home be- 
cause he cannot support himself out- 
side, but it is felt that he will return 
to his family with a more adult atti- 
tude toward them. 
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Club and later with the dentist who 
mas treating his teeth. The dentist 


Robert has been seeing the psy 
chiatrist almost weekly. a io Bes intensely interon ‘én hk 
ference to the psychiatrist ‘has. a Tested in Robert oe Ls . 
excellent. The seychiatritt has spent a epee doing all the dental work Be a is a rer with the 
most of the time trying std explait a obert lost his job at the end Es ae ce oo wi a 
to the boy, or rather getting me s "Simmer, as it was only a tem- = ON is 2 a, eee 
ov fo: -undasrand just what is a Paty Position, proved, but there is still more to be 

, an oof) the B ’ done and the Bureau is ; hopes that 
the base of his intense desire to : Ureau’s next Step was to find - n P a 
to West Point A good deal has beet tt a satisfying substity te for it can help Robert to face reality. 











Members of Robert's family are 
very religious adherents to the He- 
brew faith. They have never permit- 
ted their children to work on Satur- 
day. West Point, of course, sounded 
to them as a most ridiculous thing 
and they did everything in their 
Power to dissuade the boy. The more 


Results 


Physica] Examination 
Robert had } 


eral doctors in 


fn going to see sev- 


accomplished. Robert has not gv ¢ 


up West Point, altogether, but a 
at least concerning himself with be 
Present more than he ever did afl : 
has a very thorough understanding a 


just why he wants to go to - iy 
Point. He wil ee 









gh schoo] to help him give up his 


lasy 9 ; 
| f Wanting to go to West 


Hitpa Levy, 
Psychiatric Social Worker. 


' conti see 
Order to Improve hig Ontinue to et 


* 


psychiatrist. 
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NCE AS A DYNAMIC PHASE o, 
— HIGH SCHOOL LIFE* 


If David had come to you with ¥ 
ing smile to say that now that 
engaging fe” he was going to 
he had “seen life : high 
settle down to the business of h - 
school education, you would — 
found out after a little while, Just as 
we did, that David had it in him to 
sway the multitude of high school 
students, and that his powers of lead- 
ership were considerably enhanced by 
the ten days he had spent in jail. 
There are, I venture to say, very few 
teachers or administrators in the for- 
ty-two high schools of New York 
City who would not have worked, as 
we did, to get the confidence of not 
only David but his first lieutenants; 
and to swing their admirations and 
loyalties away from lurid experiences 
and the gang to valid adventure and 
the school. With the result that, in- 
stead of plotting to get into jail for 
the Christmas holidays, they are go- 
ing to get their excitement from a se- 
res of interviews with big business 
men and news reporters, 

And if Sadie’s mother had groaned 
aloud at your desk Over Sadie’s spells 
i ae or at home and chronic 

n high school, you would have 


* An address delj ; 
achiol Teachers ssociatie ore sane sigh 
ity, December 10, 1932 ew York 
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that mother’s groans. a 
have done the thing thar Woy, 
sense and understandin 


hygiene—dictated. Sadie’, : Meny j 
slowly yielding to reeducation. cay 


slowly, alas, for her Old-woyy fas 
ards and attitudes on this subjes 
female destiny are deeply ing 
She is becoming reconciled t, Sods 


ambition to become a milliner ing ve 


of a wife at the age of sixteen. 


Sadie is allowed to sit Contentedly f 
home sewing away at her hats whyf 


her pretty sister goes to dances 2 


the movies with one of several “bo 


friends.” | 


And again, if Catherine had he 


what purported to be an epileptc 
seizure on three different Occasion 


in your office, and if you had notice 


that on each one of these occasion 
the “seizure” conveniently interrupt 
the performance of some duty est 
cially painful to Catherine, you 
have bent your efforts, too, to help 
her develop a more courageous 
tude toward her problems. _ 


For every story of the effective e 
dling of a student problem tha a. 
might tell you, experienced teac™ gS 


here could tel] a dozen ‘stories © 


° . iat Ur 
trating the same points and india fi : 


the same, if Not greater, succes | 


Other words, Guidance in the * 
schools of New York City 6% 
Ing new, Wherever a teachef 


salvaged the best in a student a0” 





: { wholesome attitudes and hab- 
PP inspite joyalties and better choices— 

7 and pa of such teachers igs 

apd the “sa has been Guidance, 
jegion—t 4 teacher of Civics has as- 
_ Wher a ad creation of rich per- 
sisted in hich the Commission on the 
 gonality a of the American His- 
5 = sea inti tells us is the su- 

toric urpose in civic instruction; 
a ot a teacher of Spanish or 


i E French or German has created appre- 


- «tion of, and therefore spiritual kin- 
net other nations; wherever in 
Beata class the imagination 
that builds bridges and airplanes, and 










‘tunnels, rivers and mountains, has 
‘heen born—there has been Guidance. 
And because of this realization by 
‘many teachers that Guidance has to 
some extent been an integral and es- 
Fential part of all teaching of adoles- 
cent youth, this newest addition to our 
pedagogical vocabulary—Guidance— 
is an irritant as well as a stimulant. 
\ understanding arises out of the 
failure to Fecognize the manifold char- 
acter of the Guidance function in the 
high school, and the ensuing necessity 
oT Organization, 

Guidance is concerned, it: js true; 


Ping students with every con- 
ely 


11g 






















These prob- 
Predominantly vocational 
nal, moral, social, emo- 
ttife : -<teational, although such 
tink Bis ge of Guidance, I 
hd unwise Practical purpose, 
the » a ministered produce 

Sand conflicts that a 
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Guidance Office exists to fuse. Such 
is the seamlessness (I coin this word 
Out of the Opening sentence of Pro- 
fessor Beard’s “Charter for the Social 
Sciences”) of human personality that 


it is not easy to draw the line at the | 


Place where the educational problem 
ends and the vocational begins. If, 
applying President Eliot’s advice to 
the high school level, we give prom- 
inence to the life-career motive, as we 
should, these two types of Guidance 
are bound to overlap. William, pale 
little chap with heavily-ringed eyes, 
who comes to the Guidance Officer 
after an assembly talk on the choice of 
a vocation to ask how he may become 
a criminologist, merely grazes the sur- 
face of his real question, which is 
how to be able to continue his edu- 
cation in spite of a very bad home 
Situation and ill health. 

The Guidance Office is a laboratory 
for the complete understanding of the 
boy and girl. It is forced, naturally, 
to work to some extent with the path- 
ological aspects of personality. But 
it is poor Guidance, indeed, that is 
content with stopping up the chinks 
in the walls, with forever Picking off 
the bad apples. As a matter of fact, 
the chief significance of Guidance in 
a high school does not lie in its power 
to cure misconduct. There is no such 
Power. “And Guidance is not to be 
identified with discipline. Wonders 
are here and there accomplished in 
hardened cases by the methods and 
facilities of the Guidance Office, but 
they are the exception rather than the 
rule. Such cases demand the more 
specialized and exhaustive care of the 
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Guidance in the high school usually 
ul 


: 


fun ment within the 


possibilities of rar 
reach of the individua’. dibly com- 
with life incredibly 
Just ns ty relati onships chang: 
plex, with fami yt 14 bre ak- 
th the “economic wor 
ange wi ; ings,” with uncer- 
ing from its moorings, ape 
tainty at every turn of the road, Gu 
ance is a peculiarly indispensable func: 
tion of the high school. There 1S 
need for the conscious concentration 
of all the resources of the school— 
curricular, extra-curricular, faculty 
personnel, student personnel—so that 
they may be made available to stu- 
dents for the planning of their lives 
today and tomorrow, inside and out- 
side of the school building. The prob- 
lem is one in human engineering. It 
requires organization for which ad- 
ministration must provide, 

If this guiding of high school boys 
and girls is to be more than an ama- 
teurish Procedure: if it 
techniques; if it is to 
all students (not just t 


is to develop 
€ available to 
hose who hap- 


>» Tesponsibility for 
d in Professional] 


ed intery; 
the Case study, 5 View, and 


ment are wel] worked Out, there 
Main to be develop ne 





The trained counselo, °° 'chy 
The traine counselor muse et 


equipment existing technig We 
Ueg 


she must also have the + 
as the professional ; 
back the frontiers of kno 
garding occupational] 
group conferences, Person 
and guidance Criteria, 
things. 

Yet, with all the ya 
goals, fields of interest 
influences that a Guida 


im 


Inf 
alj | 
4M0ng 


to existence as a Separate hj 


; 1. UBh dy 
agency unless it furnishes Constipg 
ness of the interrelatednesg of ally 


forms of Guidance as the 


student in the large school to 


of the citizens in a complex 


tend the | 
infinitely ; 
ties for h 


‘ ° 4 
afternoon session 
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Wedge : 
Omni, 
rat 


rlougs : 
» and § 
sets up, it cannot make B00d jt, 


| ; Y apply 
individuals. The insistent need of 
ay, 
comm, 
nity life, is for balance among alli 
activities. And therefore the p ly 
into focus, for each one, of activi 
at home and in school, and wherer 
else they may be found, is the essen 
and distinctive guidance fuction. | 

The school does not go far endl 
when it excuses Benjamin, a carte 
from physical training, but ai" 
him to Carry an extra major of © 
up and down stairs as a membt 
the traffic squad. It is guilty d 
lack of coérdination when & ‘i 
given financial] relief by one cg 
ment of the school in order 10° 
the strain of her heavy home tf 
sibilities, and at the same time # 
quired by another department "Y 


Ncreases those resp | 
cr. The activities Ca 


2 F 
Fa 















chool, by virtue of their yo]- 
s d the size of the student body, 
odrdination and interpreta- 
individual students, [f 
is a laboratory for the 
lete understanding of students, it 
comp , corollary, the agency which 
Be is, 25 do its big share towards this 
ie all on, towards this integration 
Soci 


high 
ye an 






y ke terests. . 

| oo high school people are talking 
uch nowadays about life situations 

om 
























} in the school, and about the impor- 
} tance of training for habits, attitudes, 


and abilities that function in the lives 
of students, as distinguished from the 
mere acquisition of book knowledge 
for its own sake. I am far from 
placing responsibility for bringing 
about this happy state of high school 
~ education upon a few counselors when 
aT say that a Guidance Department 
‘can be an invaluable aid to its con- 
‘summation. But certainly it would 
“seem that a properly-functioning 
‘Guidance Department is in a posi- 
tion to gather up a majority of the 
‘facts and points of view related to a 
‘Problem, and to Present them to stu- 
dents and teachers for their Interpre- 
tation and decision, 


€ Position of the counselor js 
strategic f 


Or work of this kind. She 


© remembered, a guide. She 


ec upon authority, She 
ine un ormation, Suggests possible 
action. j ir sj 

hifcance » Interprets. their sig- 


O individy 
"eSPonsibilit v5. but places 


' 














” 


IS, let it } 


Reis Or decisions squarely 
dents os “0ng—upon the stu- 
g se — e 9% . 

tuations vés—thus Providing life 


Which are the setting for 
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training in habits and attitudes that 
will determine choices forever after. 
Needless to Say, a guidance pro- 
8am is incapable of complete effec- 
tiveness unless it stimulates the par- 
ticipation of every member of the 
faculty. [ft may struggle to cham- 
Pion the students as individuals: it 
may call in the aid of specialists in 
all conceivable fields; may make less 
haphazard the student’s chances of 
getting personal attention; may pro- 
vide a place where problems may be 
freely discussed: and may even accom- 
plish the all-important task of inte- 
gration of activities. But unless it 
creates understanding of its aims, sym- 
pathy with them, and Participation in 
them, by the teachers of the school, 
so that there is unity of purpose for 
the student concerned—Guidance 
may become but another appendage 
to an already-too-departmentalized 
system. Whether Guidance becomes 
a dynamo in the life of the high school 
depends not so much upon what the 
counselor does for and says to Wil- 
liam and Benjamin and Sadie and 
Catherine, as upon the realizations it 
effects among administrators and 
teachers, athletic coaches and club 
directors, mothers and fathers, of what 
ought to be done and can be done 
with them. Perhaps its chief task, 
therefore, is to spread abroad its 
philosophy of success—though not in 
the ordinary materialistic sense of 
that word—to spread abroad its pur- 
pose of integration of personalities, 
of programs, of activities; to make bet- 
ter known its techniques. Will it 
thereby be working itself out of ex- 
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OF he Fe yxclu horthand or accounting, 
| i OMpLiag eh law, § is understood that 
it will have ac- end is my Immediate Plight cept iting. It is un 
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complished its purpose, it wi ay n igh Schoo}, YP 4 student W suggested that 
made Guidance synonymous with this It was sug 


I Chan BECK, 
ing in that the teaching process n Charge of Cun 
te it will, in a word, Samuel J. Tilden High Sch idanc, 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE GIFTED CHILD IN 
SECRETARIAL STUDIES * 


Fees a year ago I was appoint- 


ed a member of the Committee aim, the Committee sent out 


; 4 que 
of the Association of First Assistants _ tionnaire to all the high School, of 
in Secretarial Work to make a study the city, asking that the chairmen of 
of the opportunities for the bright the various high schools ANswer que, 


child. I have centered my Own tions bearing on the Subject. 
questionnaire wer 
the privilege of discussing it with my somewhat meager and too varied t 
colleagues. We found that we had reach any definite conclusions. The 
little precedent to guide us in our Committee then considered the ser, 
ond aim of the investigations, namely 
tention to the bright child might be the Tecommendation of suggestion 
for the care and consideration of th 
gifted student in the future. Asi 
ber of superior or Exceptional chil- starting point, superior students "i 
divided into two groups; a, 
a few, it is our duty to Zive those very superior children, of whom 
are very few in the entire city, te, 
secondly, a type of superior eo c, 
of whom there will be a group ie: 
The Committee of the Association tically every high school. Q ef 
tions were set for both groups. ff 

ative 
Was suggested that one compaf | 
» Small class be Organized for the “ih 
"NS superior students of the entire é 
Meeting in some centrally lo 
school, and that these students Y 
given a special course of stud B 
sisting of general cultural sv) _ @ 


thoughts on the problem and enjoyed answers to the 


studies, and that giving special at- 


We realized that, although the num- 


dren in the high schools is limited to 


and secondly, to outline suggestio 
for the future care of gifted Pupils, 


* Presented at a Meeting of First As- 
istants in Secretarial Studies and Ac. 
ounting on December 3, 1932, 
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the sup 
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In order to accomplish the : 
















Bouin. . *Ssignmen 


hild be provided for in 


rome school; that he be given an 
e hom 


46d course of study, consisting of 

| encche aterial on literary work, le- 

, ne a the more difficult types 

; a letters. General business 
0 


sses and procedures should be 
roce 


: idered. These pupils are expect- 
i be leaders in the secretarial field. 
: sw of you who are interested in a 


further study of the findings of the 
Committee are referred to their re- 


ot: 


; Although a definite plan for the 
Fare of the gifted child has not yet 


been formulated, many of the sugges- 
‘tions made by the Committee are jp 


‘operation in our Secretarial depart- 


ment at the James Monroe High 


School, 


1. Enrichment of Course of Study. 
In our attempts to enrich the course 
of study, teachers are directed to dis. 
Swe superior or gifted students. We 
mceavor to give the gifted student 
‘| atiched course of study. This 

not mean that he is permitted to 
MUD or to enter accelerated 


| * By an enriched course of 
p Study, 


in oa that a Student is re. 
dn in th M0re work than can be 
tl 0, on Sular course by the nor- 
Out of 4 Se Student, either in or 
Ok mag ‘ Classroom, This extra 
iy This. UNed out Satisfactor- 
ingen t of Special work 
Initiative, com- 
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pelling him to exercise his special abif- 
ities. It consists of problems which 
are more difficult, more complicated, 
and more involved, demanding ear- 


nest, conscientious, and Painstaking 
study, 


average pupils in the Class. The ex- 
ceptional student js required to take 
more difficult dictation at a faster 
Tate of speed, and in longer stretches, 
In the more advanced classes, the ex- 
ceptional student js required to make 
use of his shorthand by Teporting as- 


are expected to cut Shorthand sten- 
cils for our shorthand Publication, the 
Monroe Gregg Journal. They are 
urged to try for the Order of Gregg 


mental bulletins, classroom bulletins, 
in exhibitions at teachers’ conventions 
and association meetings. This work 
Is often very attractive and Interest- 
ing, displaying unusual creative and 
artistic ability, 

2. Pupil Assistants to Teachers or 
Pupil Leaders. The gifted students 
act as class leaders, sharing the re. 
sponsibilities with the teacher in the 
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Ste eian of the class and the 
administration © — They are 
conduct of the ET e in taking 
free to use their initiative } ° the 
ree he beginning 0 
care of the class at ¢ 1 ao the black- 
period, seine board work, 
board, checking the blac dh 
a ts. and so forth. 
giving brief slip tests, canes i 
They serve as model sect 
leaders, handling such routine — 
as passing papers, distributing ae 
collecting text-books, taking care 0 
ventilation, and checking the home- 
work. Their own work serves as a 
model in style of writing shorthand 
outlines, general accuracy, quality of 
work on the blackboard, and in the 
excellence of their recitations. 

3. Pupil Tutors. The bright or 
gifted students are asked to assist the 
slow or average student who experi- 
ences difficulty. This assistance is 
given either during school hours, after 
school hours, at home, or during the 
classroom period when circumstances 
permit. By so doing, they them- 
selves develop greater efficiency and 
thoroughness in the mastery of sub- 


ject matter, greater self -confidence, 
and individual initiative. 


4. Reference and Sy 
Text-Book Work. These exceptional 
students are required to use supple- 
mentary texts. The instructors give 
them special or individual instruction 
or explanation to guide them in this 


work, This extra work requires ad- 
ditional time and though 


plementary 


ty eat a ; > 


lets. Reports on these read: 
neatly arranged in type : 

5. Contests. 
dents enter the annual 
hand contests and annual 


They serve as a stimulus to 
dents to put forth their bes 
These pupils also enjoy the wi 
of the sixty, eighty, one hund; 
one hundred twenty word-a-miy . 
Gregg Writer Transcription Tey, 
6. Secretarial Practice. In they, 


pected to make extended readings m 
special topics. They are alo x 
signed to departmental offices’ wher 
they have an opportunity to workit 
a natural setting. The theory wot 
of the classroom in’ this manner i 
more deeply ingrained by practi 
application. Students are assignedt 


observe the work of the telephoiy 


switchboard in the general oft 
Those who show special’ ability au 
permitted to operate the switchbon™ 
if they desire to do so. Occasio 2 
bright pupils are called upon og 
onstrate the operation of various 
fice machines. ae Me 

Furthermore, these exception! : 


4 


dents do extra work in thet) | 


periods for teachers and spot 
ulty advisers in charge of vatle™’, 


. v 
are required to make use o ian lag such as: the schog! at 
brary reference reading and make ci the store, and the Gen ag 
summary of their notes, Th See bi 
required to read ns ey are 7. Clubs. Special groups of P 
magazines, _— books ea texts, students get together after ey 

Pamph- hours to Bet practice dictation | 


20 4 


Fie 


A 


. 84, ' 
Written. a faculty adviser to enable them to 
Exceptiona, th, i4 
Myf 
Tadig . 4 


; Noy, $4 
City Ste 
Shorthand contests, Inter-clas RE 


tests conducted semi-annually, “Oy i 
to light our exceptional. sty : 
the sy | 
t effor, 3 


rake dictation at higher speeds on 
more dificult matter than is required 
.. the regular course of study, 

ny have thus briefly outlined the va. 
rious Ways in which wei ae giving 
special thought and consideration to 
the bright student at the James Mon- 
roe High School, even though no def- 
nite plan of procedure has been 


baer ed, np 


It has been remarked, with some 
justification, that the field of educa- 
tion is a breeding place of queer, 
3 whimsical fads and fancies. Various 
notions and ideas spring from its fer- 
‘tile soil to enjoy a‘brief period of 
_teputation and popularity only to fade 


~ away eventually in the abyss of ob- 


- livion. 
__ Few subjects of discourse in the 
field of method have Precipitated as 
‘much discussion ag has the project 
method and it is therefore inevitable 
that in so vast a literature as has 
deen developed there will be found a 


eh. 
onsiderable number of untenable 
theories 


| Sand — pedagogical and psy- 
es arguments have been ad- 
cae i. pape of what was sup- 
am es Project teaching, while 
have Berit to formulate projects 
a ed in peculiar types and 
vildereg . a have become be- 
by th iy Puzzled. What is meant 
Meth, q ject method? 


, Is it a new 
teaching Or j 


S it a new 


a 


adopted. Perhaps a study of similar 
Procedures in other high schools may 
serve as a basis for the crystallization 


of an effective course of study, mak- 
Ing special provision for the develop- 
ment of the gifted child. 


Epwarp M. KANZER, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


James Monroe High School. 


_ THE PROJECT METHOD AND MATHEMATICS 


retarial classes, the students are a} 


fangled idea in curriculum construc- 
tion? 

These are the questions which have 
caused confusion to reign among the 
teachers. 

In order to acquire a clearer con- 
ception of the whole problem, let us 


make a brief cursory examination of 
the historical background. 


With the advent of 1900 we saw 
the beginning of the “New Educa- 
tion,” the “New Philosophy,” with 
John Dewey as the predominant fig 
ure in the movement. The words 
“self-expression,” “self-realization,* 
“initiative,” and others, began to take 
on added meanings vital to the educa: 
tive process of our youth, and became 
common talk in our enormously in- 
creasing literature. Virtually, it was 
the inception of modern teaching 
New ideas in pupil activity, pupil 
abilities, motivation, curricula making, 
and the like were received and ac 
cepted with unbounding enthusiasm 
Out of these new changes in ideas 
rose the Hydra-headed term “project.” 
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As far as 1 can ascertain, — 

was the first man to use the ~~. n 
his capacity as the Head of t A - 
ual Training Department at 7 “a 
ers College it was only natura : ° 
he could see only the manual or p . 
cal side of education. He used o 
word “project” in reference to the 
constructive abilities of pupils, 80 that 
they were given an opportunity to 
plan, to express themselves, to do 
problem solving thinking. 


Immediately other fields borrowed 
the term to lay stress and emphasis on 
pupil thinking in construction. 

In 1908, the Massachusetts State 
Board used the term “home project” 
to designate a pupil-planned prac- 
tical enterprise carried out to comple- 
tion at home, as for example, raising 
an acre of corn; and later the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education used 
it in reference to home projects in 
agriculture. The whole idea, how- 

ever, remained quiescent until 1918, 
when the term again sprang into 


prominence and demanded widespread 
attention. 


It is important to note that up to 
1918 the prevailing conception of a 
project was a practical activity by 


which evident, concrete results were 


to be obtained by means of activity 


which involved the planning, devising, 


and carrying to completion of a prac- 
tical problem, 


In 1918, Kilpatrick's definition ven- 
tured a new note, a departure from 
the generally accepted conception 
He said a Project was “a unit al 
whole-hearted Purposeful activity,” 







on 
¥ 


Personally, 
“purposeful.” I beliey 
man actions, good, bad 


» Or i . 
can be traced to some n." 


Again, from this standpo; 
term seems to me to be Int, 


almog ss" 
tical with the doctrine rs Ide 


> 
E ad 
Saag » a 
"- a Ss 
=o - ‘ 
<eoh e Sa 


* do not like the. 5 
© that ty 

all hy 
PUrpose Ty, 


‘ and says that these units 
organized to conform to 
life situations which are 


. ing nits, 
‘hould be 


da 
P opel practical. His purpose is 
no 


rm something, not to do some- 


; tO lea 


4 — thing: 


Thus we have the conflicting the- 


of ; ae f 

Any class problem, be it a : “Mle oriess which ve? pera 7 

exercise, Or applicat; Pie, dey een motivation and curricula mak- 

wee EP a ns become, .™ Is it any wonder that even teach- 

ey t as soon as it is “whole hes pin confused? We are deluged 

edly motivated. By this defini | — mphlets, brochures, magazines 
how can we recognize a "| ~=swith pamp 


n ACtivity 4 





and books, a large percentage of the 


a project unless we observe each js 
dividual to see whether hp h 
maintained the “whole-heartedney 
throughout the whole gamut of 
procedure? The pupil who is wh} 
heartedly uninterested in the actin 
is not working on a project. Th 
an activity might be a project tody 
and cease to be one tomorrow fora 
particular individual. 















~ contents of which consist of contra- 
- dicatory theories advanced without 
4 due regard to scientific testing or ex- 
¥ perimentation, 

Our primary interest is in mathe- 
~ matics and we are concerned as to 
whether the “project method” can 
“help us in obtaining our objectives in 
mathematics teaching. Using Char- 
ter's definition as the one now gen- 


From 1918 on the arguments gt : erally accepted, I am of the opinion 
back and forth. Printing presses ¥4 E that it cannot help us because 
kept busy publishing volume Ba 1. Ihave never seen a project in 
ume supporting or attacking 


mathematics sponsored by a pu- 
pil. A few tell me they have, 
but these occasions are few and 
far between. Without the nat- 


‘sue.: In 1921, Charters launchd! 
new definition. He said: me 
is a problematic act carried a 
pletion in a natural setting: ural setting there is no project. 
was a step forward and put af If the desire or purpose does not 
phasis on the pupil initiative ‘manate from the pupil, then 
procedure. The project had eft BS ithere is no project, but a splen- 
nate from the pupil. That 3 id example of motivation. 
natural setting. 







his # “<1 again, how many students 

McMurray objected to . of will Sve rise to a project that 

uously and claimed that the t i will be a project to the other 
ect has no concern with the thirty-foy, 


setting, but has reference ¢? ES) 
ganization of the subject matt i? 
identifies project with “centt By 


The life experience of the 


A 


— 23 
6 be | Sp “ 





aa 


pupil is too limited and in my 
opinion the spontaneous, er- 
ratic and individual interests of 
children are not desirable sub- 


stitutes for tested life experi- 
ences. 


In high school at least, I be- 
lieve, that the time and effort 
expended to marshall the nec- 
essary facts for any project ot 
the pupil, may be out of pro- 


portion to the educational value . 


of the objectives attained. 


. It breaks up the learning proc- 


ess, continuity and organization 
of subject matter. Unsyste- 
matic development tends to de- 
crease the logical and clear con- 
ception of the subject matter 
treated and the values and atti- 
‘tudes accompanying the learn- 
ing process of the same. 


It is claimed that by organizing 
learning into projects, the school 
approximates life and the meth- 
ods of life. I doubt this very 
much, because there is more 
routine in life than is usually 
considered. In this age of spe- 
cialization all of us have rou- 
tine work to do and a large 
part of the work of executives 
consists of routine manipulation. 
Skills are required in these ac: 
tivities. The project method 
gives no place for drill in ma- 
nipulative technic or on essen- 
tial skills and associations. 
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For these reasons I believe that we 
in the mathematics classroom can do 
little with the project method. 
However, Morrison's recent elabo- 
ration of McMurray’s work on “cen- 
tral units” gives every promise of be- 
coming a “real” idea, but should 
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A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON AN EXPERIMENT e aor ‘ telescope sentences 


EMEDIAL reading in the high 
R school may seem unusual, but it 
is here to stay, if we are to justify 
our ways to the children we are sup- 
posed to be training for the present 
and the future. Certainly a program 
of remedial reading for compre- 
hension will be necessary in the high 
school as long as the elementary school 
is forced to over-accelerate the prog- 
gress of its pupils to make way for 
new hordes, 

In our own school we have attempt- 
ed to combine such work with the reg- 
ular English program specified for 
Term II. At present our statistical 
data proving the measurable results 
of our work are not yet available, nor 
are we ready to do more than adum- 
brate our plans and devices We have, 
however, already been able to gather 
a few salient facts in which we fee] 
our colleagues will be interested, 

Our original purpose was two-fold. 
First, we were not at all sure that we 
could give remedial work in reading 
without such special training and ef- 
fort as might not be justified in the 
results. Secondly, we had no desire 
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rest of the English program. vice helpful in establishing the habit 
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that, I let them read for practice 
paragraphs of informational material 
on which, subsequently, they had to 
answer questions. Incidentally, I 
found they had been learning to read 
the questions carefully as well as the 
material in the paragraph. 

As for the vocabulary, I have found 
my little ones needed very little mo- 
tivation for broadening their reading 
vocabulary. Lists of words taken 
from the various tests on reading and 
from the Inglis vocabulary test fur- 
nished my material. The children 
seemed to find it good fun to see 
how many words they knew and they 
seemed eager to see how quickly they 
could learn the meanings of words 
they did not know. The procedure 
ran somewhat like this. First a list 
was given out in which the words 
were used in sentences. Under the 
sentences were four meanings to 
choose from, thus: 

The sky was azure. 

Clear blue—gray and stormy— 

bright—flushed. 

The children tried their hands at 
guessing the meanings. Then they 
were told the meanings. Thirdly, 
they chose the correct meaning for 
each word from the list of choices dic: 
tated. Fourthly, they wrote from 
memory the original word which cor- 
responded to the dictated meanings, 
thus: 

‘Clear blue—azure. 
All the lists given were based on 
Thorndike’s Word Book. I had to 
accept that as my final authority on 
the importance of the words in the 
children’s vocabularies. I have also 
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taken occasion during these pe - 
ted to word study to point O° 
7 g words Ito their 


kin 

ways of brea Rage 
onent parts So that guessing 
kat t would be 


the meaning in a © -_ deducing. 
not so much gules’ ds could be 
Approximately — sc 
andled in one perioe. ; 
: ms found in my children ion ta 
provement in comprehension, ut 
how much is due to my help and how 
much to the incentives offered by 
the standardized checks and progress 
charts I do not know. Such stand- 
ardized material as 1 have had avail- 
able has been invaluable in convince: 
ing the children of their deficiency 
and in inspiring them to improve. I 
have used the Thorndike-McCall read- 
ing tests for checking up, the Mc- 
Call-Crabbe Test Lessons in Reading 
for practice with progress checking, 
and some paragraphs of my own for 
purposes of illustration. The Thorn- 
dike Tests of Word Knowledge have 
been helpful in isolating those having 
poor vocabularies from those merely 
careless in application, 
. a ona ti further helpful 
ence between the tie ee ler 
Opic sentence of a 


paragraph and what we have called 
the helping” sentences, 


| It is some- 
times useful, also, to point ‘te 
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very elementary type of oar Ue a transcends literature and other 
note-taking to make appare hing a a revealing the innermost feeling 
logical development of haem , i" ye emotions of a people. If our task 

M lusiong? 8 Mea, 4 ch the language and literature of 
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clude that proper spacing of Qf , nation in our va : 

; «4 an insight into its inner character 
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ful reading about as much a8 js to * Morogram an attempt t0 ate 
thing else. Next in importance @ 2 an appreciation of the music of 
the charts for checking proget i” nation. I cannot conceive the 
These engender something a mf ocsibility of a full understanding of a 
“the will to perfection” as I havey, 4 veil psychology without a fair 
among students. They foster a¢ " appreciation of their music, the vehicle 
sire to outdo one’s own previowr} which leads us straight to their inner- 
ord instead of somebody else's Al © most feelings. This is especially true 
this seems to bring a concomitant) in the case of Italy because I know 
esty about mistakes that is encouyf | of no other nation that has done so 
ing. |  — much for the progress of music. 

To sum up, there is, first, the nee When we trace the development of 
to convince students that impo)  ™usic from its origin up to the Nine- 
ment is desirable: \ then “come teenth Century, we cannot fail to see 
need to convince them that it ism ° Y°rY close parallel between Italian 
sible. With exercises and chat p wm world music. From the early 
their hands, and with a very I Seg the Greek and Roman musi- 
help, and a great deal of encou™ Pia: Italy and then through the 
ment, they will do the rest Pope, Ages and modern times, Italy 
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vented by the Italians. The greatest 
centers of world music, and sometimes 
the only ones, have been in Rome, in 
Venice, in Naples and in Milan. 

Though the early periods of Greco- 
Roman and Mediaval music can- 
not properly be called Italian because 
of their lack of any defined national 
characteristics, whatever progress was 
made during these two eras must be 
attributed to Italy. For any culture 
developed within the peninsula, what- 
ever its period, rightfully belongs to 
the Italian people, representing, as it 
does, their early heritage. 

The only type of music prior to the 
Renaissance, to have any real import- 
ance, is the sacred Gregorian chant. 
The church during the Middle Ages 
was the only institution of stability, 
and as such, it was the only agency of 
progress, the only patron of every 
form of art. Music received serious 
attention because it was found of 
great help to the delivery of rituals 
which were felt to require, like the 
early Greek and Roman poetry, the 
help of a musical tone. As that early 
type of music was only used as the 
embodiment of poetry, the Gregorian 
chant, now written for the delivery 
of the sacred rituals, showed a desire 
to find a real tonal embodiment for 
the successful fusion of words and 
thought. Following, therefore, the re- 
ligious spirit of the lithurgical works, 
music was stripped of all its pagan 
trappings. It remained without rhy- 
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thm or any instrumental po 
nent, ‘The former was not CT 
because of its sensuous character ; or 
the latter because of its el 
with pagan sensuality. Thus we . - 
the spiritualization of music in 1 
steady flow of pure melody which an- 
nounces the works of Palestrina, Cher- 
ubini and later of Bellin, and the 
establishment of a tradition of melody 
which represents the main heritage of 
Italian music. 

During this period leading to the 
early movement of the Renaissance 
which took place in Italy towards the 
beginning of the Thirteenth Century, 
there were important innovations 
which brought music closer to the peo- 
ple outside of the church. First we 
had the introduction of the hexa- 
chord system which represented the 
first form of solmization; and then 
musical notation and the four-line 
staff by Guido D’Arezzo, which gave 
us a definite idiom of music. 

From the Thirteenth to the Six- 
teenth Century music remained in a 
increased desire ean iat Ene 
pervaded the whole Re ll 
ment. Music showed pes 
ency to step out of ee ae 

the narrow con- 


fines of the church i 

into the h 
the masses whose ovate | e hands of 
ous Creation ke 
fresh. In secul 


ut spontane- 


ar hands, the 
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spirit of the church, should nowy f = 
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Music now has the “equipment Dey P ginality and beauty in 
ety artificial and supernatural ef- 
= Such a type of literature, de- 
void of sincerity of expression or real 
‘human content, was but an exercise in 
‘euphony, a series of melodic lines 
‘carrying no real message. ‘It was but 
"a step for music to enslave it and make 
“use of it in its whimsical and tantaliz- 
Jing forms. Free from imitative pat- 
‘terns, music was just the art to offer 
“unbound opportunities to those artists 
thirsty for spectacular and superna- 
tural effects; for the opera later 
quenched that thirst with its pagentry 
and impressionistic form. 
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The church, however, alive to ty 
growing importance of music ing, 
lives of the masses, in its pragmi 
policy adopted it with all its new ty 
pings as a means of attraction fort 
alienated crowds which were m 
drawn out of the church by newa 
more interesting forms of diversm 
Yet its influence has been always 
tary in that it has kept music {ne 
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channels, We must add that thea 
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The only two centers of music now 
existing in Europe are both in Italy: 
one in Rome, the other in Venice. 
These two centers represent the two 
opposing influences in the early his- 
tory of musical progress; for Rome, 
identified with the Papal court, the 
Sistine Chapel, throws emphasis on 
ecclesiastic music without, however, 
entirely neglecting the secular type. 
Venice, on the other hand, not bound 
by religious traditions, stresses the sec- 
ular type and its music is, therefore, 
more sensuous, more vivacious, . and 
more impressionistic than that of 
Rome. a! 

Prer Luict PALESTRINA (1526-1594) 


Giovanni Pier Luigi, as a member 
of the Roman School, stands out as 
the greatest of all musicians of his 
time and one of the greatest of all 
times. He is the first composer to 
show the boundless possibilities of 
polyphony, which he brought to a 
state of perfection truly modern. This 
fact established him as the dictator of 
musical style, for his methods were 
then considered the acme of musical 
art. Even today, the Roman Church 
still accepts his beautiful style. 

His music, aside from its technical 
progress, achieves startling effects 
without losing the religious sublimity 
required by the solemn text. His 
ideality of conception, together with 
the extreme sincerity of expression, 
marks his art as being truly classical, 
one whose beauty will never be tar- 
nished by the evolutive process of 
time. 

Within the Venetian school, how- 
ever, not bound with the demands 
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tions of the church, there 
was a strong desire for jnnovations 
and a search for sensational effects, 
especially in the secular type of mu’ 
sic. It is this tendency that is re- 


sponsible for much progress and many 


inventions of musical forms, such as 


the ‘“‘villanella,” the “frottola — 
most important of all, the madrigal. 
I said the most important of all be- 
cause. the invention of the madrigal 
marks a turning point towards the 
general advancement of music and its 
ultimate emancipation from the liter- 
ary text. As a part-song it represents 
a new development of counter-pointal 
music; as a popular melodic outburst, 
it is directly responsible for other 
forms of vocal music, including dra- 
matic monodies and arias, thus re- 
vealing the possibilities of melody 
where the Italians have been and still 
are the leaders. Its influence through- 
out Europe was very great, for it gave 
a strong impetus to secular music, 
raising it to artistic dignity, and thus 
opening new fields outside of the nar- 
row confines of the Church. 
e 
sn hice be invention of the 
ties, a grou es ‘seas — 
Se : anni Bardi of Florence, 
an effort to bring Italian dr 
back to the pristi ame 
Pristine form of the an- 
cient Greek drama, conducted a 
ries of experiments in dramat; se- 
pression inal atic ex- 
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and the ortatorio began when it 
perceived that the vehicle of impr 
sion might be musical throughout aj 
when appropriate musical styles we, 
devised. The invention of the mon 
dies, representing, as it does, the fr 
attempt to combine dramatic with nt 
sical expression led, therefore, to th 
presentation of the first opera “Datn’ 
and later to the first oratorio. 


CLAUDE MONTEVERDI (1561/1643) 


And yet it was only with the a 
vent of Monteverdi of Venice, one d 
the greatest formative genius of Ye 
sical history, that the opera as an 
portant musical form was firmly eh 
lished. As the author of many one 
he is responsible for the introdue 
of recitative, sustained melodies, RS 
phonic instrumental music, 4? 7 
With all these new elements 
cess of the opera was sO great ch 
led to the establishment ° 
Opera Houses in many Italia® 
and later throughout Europe: .. 4 
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Cavalli “as giving lyrical expression 
g oper racters; Marc’ Antonio Cesti, 
pits ce element. Later Cavalli 
‘ ail to it the elements of the 
which gave power to the 
t towards its vocalization 


hich had first been in- 
he oratorio by Caris- 


ab cantata, 


possibilities, W 
| sroduced into t 


a ch this, the opera was brought 
}, to the first milestone of progress, and 
Basie in general was advanced to the 
vole of an important and independent 
Bart of limitless possibilities; for the 
opera, on account of its” manifold 
character, has been determinative of 
‘all musical progress. Advancement 
took place in all the branches of mel- 
: ody with all their vocal implications, 
“such as the “arias,” the solos, and the 
‘consequent school of singing known 
“as the “Bel Canto,” which reached the 
jheight of all possible development in 
‘that century, constituting, as it does, 
one of the major glories of Italian 
music. Also orchestral music and 
the necessary instrumental develop- 
nents which resulted in the evolution 
ha violin, the piano and other in- 
Beate @ » Were brought to a high 
Ihe ws Perfection, preparing thus 
_,. ay for pure instrumental 
Which formed the basi f ahante 
1 Positions and which 1 — 
"nds of the G ich later, at the 
‘hig rite gf er man masters, reached 
| The ae artistic development. 
"celled jn x however, have ever 
Sc. Tis x. ' melodic type of mu- 
- Mineng] talians, endowed with 
Y artistic temperament, 
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quickly respond to exterior or inter- 
nal stimuli which cause within them 


an inner reaction, dynamic in char- ~ 


acter, which demands outlet. In the 
process of exteriorization, his feelings 


take the shape of clear images which’ 


present all his inner feelings without 


any restraint, in a simple but force- - 


ful manner. Hence his predilection 
for vocal and melodic music which ex- 
presses more distinctly his inner life. 

In this style of: music the Italian 
has shown great geniality; for melody 
represents both the idea, which is 
pure content, and the invention, 
which acquires great imagination. 
Harmony and orchestration, however 
important they may be, play only 
auxiliary roles, for they only serve 
to dress the form and give color to 
the idea. 

Corollary to their ability for melo- 
dic inventions, the Italians have ex- 
celled in the field of vocal culture. 
No method, as yet, other than the 
traditional Italian of simple, free, 
spontaneous, pure vocal emission, has 
enjoyed any success of note. And 
here again, they have been helped by 
the character of their language. Free 
from any guttural, throaty sounds, 
possessing clear and open-throated 
vowels, it lends itself to the most ex- 
acting demands of vocal virtuosity. I 
know of no other language which 
would prove adequate in the virtuoso, 
warbling passages of a Rossinian 
opera. No language other than the 
Italian could give that liquid, unin- 
terrupted flow required in that school 
of operatic composition. 
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ALLESANDRO SCARLATT! (1659-1725) 


At this point, the center of musical 
prominence has shifted from Venice 
to Naples. The latter city, 2° the cap’ 
tal of a new kingdom, began to at- 
tract many great minds of Italy and of 
Europe, becoming thus an intellectual 
‘and artistic center. Among the many 
intellectual leaders gathered at Na- 
ples there was Alessandro Scarlatti. 
With him the era of Neapolitan opera 
began; for Scarlatti was the most 
forceful musical genius of that time 
and his influence was felt even beyond 
the boundaries of Italy. 


This master is another luminary in 
the history of music. He is noted 
not only for the purely technical con- 
tributions to polyphony which he 
brought to a high degree of perfec- 
tion, becoming a great pioneer in in- 
strumental music, but also as a great 
teacher, a stimulator of geniuses who, 
attracted by his wide renown, flocked 
to him from all parts of Europe. 

. Scarlatti is the father of that clas- 
ert of the Seventeenth Century 

as been - an’ inexhaustible 
source of musical inspiration, We 
laymen still return to the soothing 
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extort sad repo 
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e ‘con to the height of perma- 
tic type of opera made famous h a ss paren Bone it a lacked the 
sess ) teligious fervor of the protestant north 
‘and has had no depth of homely piety, 
‘all restraining influences of sacred 
writing. Still, towards the beginning 
of the Nineteenth century, Luigi 
Cherubini, a truly shining light, 
brought Italian religious music back 
to a dignified nobility of expression 
which contrasted sharply with the 
ragged musicians, established: thet tawdriness of the operatic music of 


national type of music, “LOpak that time. Towards the end of the 
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lowing, therefore, a dramatic plan” 

idea borrowed from the ope! 


the perf 
first Oratorio sponsored by St. ib? 






















Having its origin at Naples, te 
gayest Italian city, the success of tk 
Opera Buffa was immediate. Ah 
there were even times when it seem 
to find greater favor with the publ 
than the more serious type. | It ists 
very type of composition: whid 
brought into France by. troupes # 


7% 


THE ORATORIO 














or 
Mer, gave rise to various ef- 
| 


10rts to : 
bther — its possibilities with 
aa St. F dl Bea Sate Thus, out of the 
- was presented. Keeping “oo Tic “ty used since the early pe- 
with other forms of musical P! a Se instruments which ap- 
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proached the voice in their tonal ef- 
fects were further developed. The 
viol family, the flute, the trumpet and 
the obde, chosen because of their re- 
markable similarity to the human 


voice, received serious attention. This . 


early experimentation, thanks to the 
work of Tartini, both as a theorist 
and a technician, of Viotti and later 
of Paganini, gave birth to a school 
of violin music and violin virtuosity 
which not only equalled the progress 
of the voice, but also surpassed its 
technical possibilities and established 


itself as an important and independ- | 


ent branch of concert music. 

With the development of poly- 
phony the organ, the first representa- 
tive of the key-board instruments, 
drew the attention of many musicians. 
In imitation of it many key-board in- 
struments were evolved. These early 
experiments later culminated with the 
invention of the pianoforte by Barto- 
lomeo Cristofori. 

It was but natural that these new 
instruments, offering possibilities hith- 
erto unrealized, coupled with the im- 
proved taste of the public, which was 
now beginning to accept solo and con- 
cert work as important music, should 
lead many enterprising composers to 
explore the virgin field of chamber 
music. Their experiments resulted in 
the creation of pure music, with 
forms of its own, more or less inde- 
pendent of any literary text. Many 
were the forms of composition thus 
invented. Their variety was largely 
determined by the varied needs of 
different instruments or groups of in: 


struments, The Suite, a series of © 
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iment. 
accompanimen 
Here again we have the name of 


another Scarlatti who is also famous 


in this new work. Domenico, worthy 
great 


son of a great father, was @ O° 
pioneer in the field of pure Lai 
He is noted for his contributions 1n 
emancipating the key-board composi: 
tion from the trammels of counter’ 
point and in advancing free style 
which was modern in its harmonic 
views. 

It is in this field that the Italians 
now began to receive strong compe- 
tition from the Germans who, with 
the work of Handel, were laying the 
foundation for a glorious era of Ger- 
manic music; and later, with the mas- 
porarily the ee eee tem 

greatness of the early and 
contemporary Italians, 

Still, this rising school of German 
musicians was not immune f 
strong influence of a ae 

the early 


masters during its f ; 
ormati 
Haydn studied at ec 


Italian 


period. 
Vienna with Me- 


retor 
a student in Italy Net, was also 


M 


seems to have inherited all the melod; 
ic 
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tradition of the Italiang 
wrote music in Italian 4 


the great Beethoven suffered th 4 
jness 


the influence of Muzio Cleat! Rey 
nt, 


had previously established ,. Mh - 


school whose style is remarkay 
its singing and vigorous tone ef, 


THE ROMANTIC ERA ANp 
GIVACHINO Rossin! (1792-1869) 


The birth of the Nineteenth 
tury brought with it a new ay. 
and literary movement which 
great influence in changing the mi 
and artistic life of all Europe, 
manticism, which showed a desire f, 
individual expression untrammeled} 
the neo-classic doctrines of the mp 
vious periods, found also expresia 
in the field of music. The librettosd 
the Romantic Opera, therefore, do nt 
present any longer characters dress 
as shepherds of a new Arcadia, bt 
palpitating lovers who are ready t 
die for their beloved ones. a < 

The greatest exponent of this tf 
of opera is Rossini, one of the m 
sensational composers of all a 
The whole operatic world was" 
about the advent of this mus 
the most forceful genius sim 
Scarlatti. His rapid ascent ie 
and his influence throughout E 


was simply _ astonishing. By. it 
e 


vitality, witty vivacity, and 
able versatility, he won the be 
and respect of his public. Thee 


which had already shown sign 0 
cadence, with him took a new jf 
of life, for he injected new F 
Into it. His music is spon 4 
highly imaginative and extre™ ls 
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He pours into it all of his hap- 
"is zest for life, and we feel 
hearing one of his melodies the 
upon cheerfulness, the same joy of 
In the “Overture of William 


ie smiles and life revives in 
. nt and joy. In the “Barber of 
ap 


7 his melody flows liquid and 
sparkling like a fresh and rippling 


brook on its happy journey. In his 
) orchestration he shows himself not 


4497 
eville 


Be only 2 highly imaginative writer, but 


"Iso a master of technical effects. 


| "This. romantic and florid style of 


composition found many followers. 
Donizetti and Bellini wrote many 
a operas which won international re- 
nown. Though influenced by the mu- 
“sic of the great genius, both showed 
originality of treatment. Bellini, the 
"more resourceful of the two, is re- 
' markable for his purity of style, which 
achieves a sublimity truly sacred, and 
his music inspires a religious awe in 
our hearts, bringing to our agitated 
souls a sense of repose. Chopin found 
in Bellini his own master, and in his 
tyle, an outlet for his turbulent emo- 


tons, and peace for his: troubled ex- 
‘Istence, 


_GlUSEPPE VERDI (1813-1901) 


B tot: | 
le music, especially the opera, 
eng the Rossinian era, must 
yy o in the light of certain po- 
ae a which constituted ele- 
siciang ie for the important 
ining os the period, thus deter- 
The tet of their art. 
bcation oa many centuries, the uni- 
M8 about 4 independence of Italy, 
© come true. Every so- 
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cial, literary and artistic effort of the 
nation, therefore, was pointing to- 
wards this sacred goal. As in litera- 
ture, the historical novel was a potent 
weapon in awakening the desire of 
the masses for political independence, 
in music the historical opera was in 
the same degree successful in crystal- 
lizing that desire. Other forms of 
musical compositions were temporar’ 
ily neglected; yet musical progress in 
other fields was not stayed; for the 
opera, owing to its manifold character, 
is all inclusive and well takes care of 
every form of music. | 

The giant of this age is Verdi. He 
is the foremost composer and the man 
of the hour. Italian to the core, he 
always sought in his operas an oppor~ 
tunity to help his country. All his 
librettos were based on subjects which 
either recalled the military prowess 
of ancient times or pointed out the 
terrible political slavery into which his 
people had fallen. As a patriot and 
as a musician, he won the hearts of 
his country-men. 

Slightly affected, at first, by the 
Rossinian school, he later worked out 
an original type of opera, all his own. 
Always a student till his dying days, 
and always susceptible to suggestions 
from all sources, he gradually brought 
Italian opera from a crude musical 
form to a most elaborate type, one to 
compete successfully with the best of 
Wagner's. 

He is the greatest melodist of all 
times. His operas have kept within 
the sphere of the best Italian tradi- 
tion, showing spontaneous geniality 
and complete mastery of harmonic 
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Canto,” owing t0 his mastery r rr 
human voice, his operas never CCB 
erated into vehicles of vocal ed 
ity, for he never lost sight of ra 

matic truth and power. His best 
works show sincerity of expression 
and unadulterated pathos. Any one 
who has’ seen either “Traviata” or 
“Othello,” or any other opera for that 
matter, cannot fail to be impressed by 
the force of the dynamic emotional 
powers of their characters. Pity or 
fear is deeply stirred in our own 
hearts by the forceful and true music 
which touches our emotional chords; 
and while it injects into them a note 
of sadness, it leaves us satisfied with 


its beauty. 


AMILCARE PONCHIELLI (died 1883) 


Ponchielli properly belongs to that 
group of Italian composers who were 
both influenced and obscured b 
Verdi. Yet he is deserving of special 
mention because with him modern 


Italian compositio 
n begins, Hi 
» while not showing the s Is Operas, 


and orchestration, 
IS Most im 
O 
opera, would have been a oe i 
masterpiece, were it not for th ab. 
e@ ab- 
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surdity ‘of its libretto a, 4 E | 
tion of the composer fo, 4 Pred, D sent Mascagni won instant. fame 
flamboyant musical style _ ue Pie 


bay ts phenomenal “Cavalleria 
he won lasting fame more . Wey, a na,” an opera which keeps the 
a \ 


| ‘.¢ and breathless with 
mpc, for Poses eng) bg acton and yan 
<: ." 3? 2ONeay | ‘¢ until the final and 

and Mascagni were all his Pupik 4 Leoncavallo won fame 


| While the musical schoo} ate 1: cli 
































fe Neri is acci” and other operas. 
lows this period shows up; "| with I Pagliacct pere 
aint SilasnGeen 4 Mstalaly | = two composers have been in- 
ia bi +3 : a influence ih at The d by a new trend of Italian 
orchestral treatment, Italian , ‘) fluenc® 


‘jjterature- They followed the school 
: r yerism 2s exemplified by G. Verga 
q his treatment of Sicilian life. “I 
| S agfiacc” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
| bce both based on veristic plots. .They 
“oth have as a background the rustic 
“Jife of Southern Italy at its worst, 
" portraying the turbulent passions of 
"its people which in contrast with their 
“rigid and uncompromising and exalted 
‘sense of honor must ultimately and 


music has never lost originality 
has always followed the melodic 
dition of its best era. The compii? 
who have remained faithful bh 
Italian character have as‘a rule hy 
rewarded ‘with lasting success both; 
Italy and abroad. Those who hy 
shown, together’ with all the harmon 
and orchestral exigencies, a melodiciy 
spiration have been quickly Te 
nzed |. tt 
’ Puccini’s music has enjoyed agup 
popularity all over the world, q 
cially in America, because of bisa 
ity to choose subjects of univers! # G 
peal, and ‘because the comp) 
through the medium of his dram iJ 
characters, has struck: the Unive 

chord of human sympathy. _ Pointed by the High School Teach- 
Bohéme,” his best opera,. ' ute * Association and the New York 
many a successful night in our Oy ak ciation of Biology Teachers to 
houses, probably for years t0 ae Batic, a survey of conditions of sani- 
cause its characters are not CMT owas vi the high schools with a view 
any particular country; they eee iin making recommendations for 
ists, citizens of the world. It *e mv ement. . 

which truthfully embodies the “ilar in oumiinetee first studied a sim- 
moods of the main characters ". j- 1918 7 and report made in 
languid, has always the pow 7" bret ' was of interest to note that 
evoking those deep and etef™ 4 time many suggestions made at that 
sions of mankind which have * y) tho ave been included in the high 
and always will stir the heatt off uilt since then. The city 


E Sanitation Committee was ap- 


} 
i 


} S 
ae 


inevitably lead to a tragic dénoue- 
ment. . 

Of interest also is the fact that there 
has been a marked tendency to return 
to the field of symphonic and religious 
compositions. Let us hope, therefore, 
that the young musicians of today 
who have already shown signs of a 
restless spirit will continue to give to 
Italy that place in music which she 
should occupy by nature of her glo- 
rious past. | 

Books consulted: “The History of 
Music,” by Waldo Selder Pratt. G. 
Schirmer, New York. “Musicale Mu- 
sicisti d’Europa dal 1800 al 1930,” 
Antonio Capri. Italian Book Exhibi- 
tion, New York City. 


MaurRIcE CARuSO. 
Theodore Roosevelt High School. 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF SANITATION IN 
THE HIGH 


SCHOOLS 


seems to be trying to do its best to 
improve the physical conditions of 
our schools. The too rapid increase 
in high school population has been re- 
sponsible for the taking over of an- 
nexes in buildings not suited for sec- 
ondary school work. It is in these 
buildings that most of the objection- 
able conditions exist. It is hoped 
some satisfactory solution will be 
found for the situation in these an- 
Nexes, 

The following suggestions based on 
answers to a questionnaire sent to all 
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A RECOMMENDATION 





e offered by the 
that sanita’ 
be still 


ty schools af 
with the hope 
high schools ™*Y 


n charge: 


S CoNCERN ING 


IM’ 
THE SELECTION OF SiTEs. TO 


PROVE SANITATION. 


1. Most of the newer buildings 
have sufhcient space for recre 
ational activities. The older 
buildings and most annexes 10” 
dicate a lack of space. Schools 
built in the midst of business 
or crowded residential sections 
seem to be the sufferers. It is 


recommended that as far as 


possible, locations be chosen for 
schools where adequate play- 
ground space can be supplied. 
In schools with insufficient 
space, it is suggested that wher- 
ever it is possible, the roof is 
modified to accommodate pu- 
pils. Where playgrounds are 
provided, it is recommended 
that the principals of the schools 


make certain the space is util- | 


ized not so much for team prac- 
tice as for 


general outdoo 
health education, . 


- Approximately four schools re- 
Port extraordinary Noise, an 
hoying smoke, and Jack of 
light. In each eh 


. : Case it is a by; 
Ing situated in a — build. 
tion of the city €ss sec- 


. t seems de. 
sirable to place schoo] baile de 
away from lines dings 


of trath 
annoying neighbors =" 4 and 
; as 
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B. RECOMMENDATIONS Concen” 4 


garages, car-barng 


junkshops. Care ful neh 4 


pervision is suggested fp Ite al ‘ 


anti-noise restriction, . tty : 
served.. tee 
3. Inasmuch as many of Ee. 
schools report building, hig | 
for comfortable travell wl 

N 


would be wise to plan thet .. 
a ey 


ture buildings be no a 
three hese a a thy 4 
4, Several of our present k 
schools and their annexes r, 
their buildings are sitvaty 
that a maximum of sunlight «| 
not enter the rooms’ bea 
they are constantly shadowedh| 
tall buildings. Since sunlig} 
is essential for the physical yd 
fare of both pupils and faculh, 
we recommend that school sis) 
be of sufficient proportions tt 


z eat ee es ony i ie ee S554 
a a eS 











(2, 
Bice . 4 
ea er 


SEMA a ap 


’ facto | F 4 


assure no close neighbors. — 
























5. A location chosen’ for a hid 
school building should, in 2 
estimation, be far enough aif” 
from pools or ponds of s# 
nant water to be free from™ 
-quitoes. Breeding places 
flies in adjacent garbage, © 

bles, or accumulated ™ 

should be cleared away: _ 


THE ReLaTion oF Bul 
EQUIPMENT TO SANITATION: 


1. It appears that the Bull 
Bureau maintains certain ° 
ards regarding the color ° 4; 
walls and of the furnitut® 


consists of the following? le 


wy 
ws 
4 


i AB 4 


e 
in 
yeh 


rooms, halls and assembly rooms 
re to be painted ivory color 
sith furniture stained in light 
or dark oak. Recreation and 
rest rooms are furnished and 
ainted as directed by a school 
committee appointed by the 
rincipal. It is recommended 
that the Building Bureau ap- 
point committees to study new 
institutions such as the Medical 
Center with a view toward 
making the color of walls and 
furniture in schools more at- 


tractive. 


It is recommended that floors of 


the classrooms and especially of 
the gymnasiums in new build- 
ings be laid in hardwood and 
properly dressed so as to pre 
vent splintering. 


. New buildings ought to be pro- 


vided with adequate stairways 
to meet any emergency. | 


. It is indicated in the report that 


certain drinking fountains do 
not work properly. It is sug- 
gested that plumbing of certain 
schools be altered to give pupils 
an adequate supply of sanitary 


drinking fountains that work 
properly. 


- In most industrial organizations 


of a higher order, adequate. fa- 
cilities are now provided for the . 
Test, recreation, and for the 
medical aid of their employees. 
ome of our schools are slightly 
ae in this matter. Better 
‘acilities ought to be furnished 
in the interest of school effi- 
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ciency and economy. The com- 
mittee recommends that every 
school, without rest rooms for 
teachers, at present, should set 
aside some space where teach- 
ers may spend their free periods 
and work at their leisure. The 
committee further recommends 
that all new schools should pro- 
vide rooms for the exclusive use 
of teachers. : 


_ The survey shows that certain 


schools need elevator equipment. 
It has been advocated that chil- 
dren who have cardiac or pul- 
monary conditions, and those 
who are crippled or who have 
had surgical treatment, should 
not be compelled to climb stairs 
to get to their classes. This 
type of exertion is detrimental 
to the health and life of such 
children. A thorough investi- 
gation ought to be made of these 
schools and a definite plan 
should be presented for the re- 
lief of these schools. All new 
schools above one story high 
should include elevators as part 
of the building equipment. 


. It appears to the committee 


that each pupils ought to have 
a place, for which he or she is 
held responsible, where clothing, 
accessories, books and materials 
necessary to school work may 
be kept safely. It is recom 
mended that provision be made, 
especially in new buildings, for 
an individual locker for each 
boy or girl, It is further rec: 
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rs be D. RECOMMENDATIong 
TOILET FACILITIES 
. SANITATION, 


ed that these locke 


ommend $ 
cleaned at regular intervals as 
be given special cleaning when 


At present toilet paper is_ E. RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING 


TO ay, 4 
My being used in large quan- Luncu Rooms TO IMPROVE SANI- 


TATION. 


LL LAL LLL LLL LE OLE LE LE LOE LLL LLL LL ALLL A 


~ occupied by 4 pupil with a con’ 


IMPROVE SANITATION. 


1. Itis recommended: 
a. That no cleaning be done 
while classes are in ses’ 


1. Certain schools ee 


not have sulficient ac, 


tions for pupils of high % 3 


age, but adequate 
should be made to co; 
difficulty. We recommend tf 














Chang, a 
Tect th 


tities for drying hands, 
with the result that the 


ing lost. 


. 3. Itis recommended. 


a. That a soap’ dispensing 
system be provided in the 


tagious skin disease. quate toilet facilites, y' ty let paper is wasted and 1. The organization of the lunch 
SaSoensins readily understand how te | che hands are not thor- room, 0 often sage | _ 

C. RECOMMENDATIONS - nex located in ve ry oughly dried. With this practical member of the fac 
HE METHODS OF CLEANING mentary school byij i old bh arrangement money is be- ulty, should be in the hands of 


a small committee of teachers, 
the chairman being a trained 
dietitian employed by the school 
to supervise not only the food 
served, but the circumstances in 
which it is handled and eaten. 


sion. » } such conditions be bro a original specifications of 
Upht gh aie The chairman of the Health 
t l 
| b. It is further urged tha the attention of the ripe: the building r fea all Bduciinn Dereon ad of 
schools should be equipped tendent of buildings wig | lavatories and showers the Department of “Biology 


with vacuum cleaners. 


2. That feather dusters be taken 


off the supply list and that in- 
stead of these antiquated relics, 
cheesecloth and other modern 
dusters be provided. 


3. That a better grade of chalk be 
furnished by the city. Dust- 
‘less chalk can be secured. One 

_ teacher has bought all the chalk 
that has come into her room for 
two years rather than suffer the 
annoyance of the chalk that is 


view toward making n 


.changes so that these sch 


conform to the modern sanitay 
standards. . 


2.. It is recommended that pap 
towels be furnished by the oye” 


for the following reasons: 

a. It is incongruous to ta 
hygiene ‘and ‘not to pt 
vide for the washing # 
drying of hands. 


3p oe Sp, 








eu 


b. Vending machines are | 


adequate for - 


from an overhead reser- 
voir. 


b. That toilets, wash basins, 
and lavatory floors be 
washed with a solution of 
salsoda or some antisep- 
tic. 


c. That drinking cup: ma- 
' chines be installed in 
every lavatory. 


d. That all girls’ and wom- 
en's lavatories be provided 
with vending machines 
for sanitary equipment. 


should be represented on the 
committee. 


. It is apparent that utterly un- 


suitable lunch room conditions 
are found in many of the older 
buildings now employed as an- 
nexes. The committee feels 
strongly that it is the duty of 
the Board of Education to im- 
prove these buildings as soon as 
possible. Certainly, rooms used 
for physical training classes 
should not be used for lunch 


procurable in the supply room. (1) Many pupil eit! Since this entails a fee for rooms. 

4. That in every school erasers be lack the pensie# ans pupil or the teacher, 3 
really cleaned by the cleani do not use it should be cared for in F. RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING 
force. ng , THE RELATION OF THE USE OF 


. That desks and cloth; 
be dusted daily sar Pina 


. (2) These machin® 
constantly &% } 
out of ore | 






the school, possibly by 
the health officer (if a 


woman). 


THE GYMNASIUM TO SANITATION. 


1. It is obvious that every sec 


ch a 
cloth. Thorough w a. that they ee ee : There should be generous provi- ondary school pupil should have 
should be done during vais, be relied we | wisions made for adequate toilet a swimming pool at his disposal; 
tions, (3) These machin’ | _ 4nd sink facilities in lavatories but the lack cannot easily be 
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courage the Y : 





adjacent to lunchrooms. 
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remedied in the older buildings. 
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9. It is recomm 


_ It is the op 


mmended that the 
ed at least twice 
; further recom” 


mended that antiseptic foot 
tanks be a part of the equip’ 
ment of all swimming pools. 


inion of the commit’ 
tee that instruction in the use 
of the showers should be prov 
vided in an attempt to inculcate 
their habitual use and that care’ 
ful supervision be instituted to 
see that pupils use the showers 
properly. Only one school in 
thirty-five reported the existence 
of such instruction; it may, how- 
ever, be more common in those 
schools not using the showers; 
it is recommended that they use 
them after physical training pe- 
riods in case there is no pool in 
the school. It is further rec- 
ommended that more shower 
baths be built in new schools to 
give every child a chance to 
take a shower after the physical 
training period. 


water be chan 
a week. It 3 


G. RECOMMENDATIONS CoNCERNING 


THE RELATION OF THRE PROPER 
CaRE oF Puprrs’ HEALTH IN 
SCHOOL TO SANITATION. 


1. i 
There Is so close a connection 


between health and efficient 
school work, that an annual 
complete physical and dental ex- 
amination should be required of 
all boys and girls. Ags fa : 
‘possible this should be _ by 


a competent famil = 
and dentist Y physician 
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38 The physica] eXami 


|. | Sie 






be carefully followen™ 
view toward r ~ Up 
defects and brine rent 


Ng . 
of the pupils oh Me ta 3 
by 


a 
x 


possible standard 2 the 
schools, the physica n yt 
tion records are fileq aay 
very little use is ma 8 
The high school dinlons lh 
be enlarged to inal i 
health” as well as sole ; 
ship and good characte, Ma $ 
ern education should be FS 4 
preted to include ing : 8 
that will help the high oil | 
graduate understand prevent); 4 
disease so that the employer) 
have a reasonable assurance j b. 
the high school diploma, thatkf 
employee will not miss tmp — 
from business because of pr : 
ventable illness. It is the fap 
ing of the committee that tip 


































can be done largely throught q 


present organization of 
health’ education teachers ft 
can be educated up to the i 
portance of health and if th 
spend their best efforts on hee 
building rather than competi 
athletics and team develop™ 
In addition to the f emove 
defects, hygiene inst 1 
should be given to group | 
ordinary classrooms, 1 
to set standards for health ‘ 
its. The important 
hygiene instruction is 
teachers who have the 
ing qualifications: inter 
health problems and in 





' gre t 


gcient 
standar 
correct; 

3 so t 
on indivi 


ds and information are 
correct classroom meth- 
hat emphasis is placed 
dual problems and on 
upil activity rather than on 
the lecture methods frequently 
in mass instruction; a de- 
o spend time outside the 
discussing individ- 


problems with the pupils. 


used 


classroom in 
val 


Each school building should 


have a properly equipped room 
to which pupils who are ill dur- 
ing school hours can be sent. 
The committee does not wish to 
encourage too much first aid or 
paternalism on the part of the 
school, but it feels the necessity 
of such a room for emergency 
treatments. In so many homes 
both parents go to business, and 
it is not always practical to 
send ill pupils home. 


. There are so many accidents 


possible in gymnastic work, biol- 
ogy, physics, chemistry, domes- 
tic science, workshops, and 
other laboratories, that it seems 
desirable to have first aid equip- 


ment availbale in all laborato- 
ries, 


- Overcrowding seems to be a 


problem in many high schools. 
The committee feels unable to 
make any practical suggestions 
IN regard to this condition. 
The high schools are now feel- 
ing the results of the extension 
: the compulsory school age 
0 seventeen years, and of the 
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fic training so that their. 


general business depression. We 
believe that the High School 
Division of the Board of Educa- 
tion has this condition under 
advisement and that some solu- 
tion will be forthcoming. 


That each high school should 


have a health council headed by | 


‘a health officer to advise, take 
charge of, and supervise prob- 
lems of sanitation. This organ- 
ization should exist in annexes 
as well as in main buildings. 
The health council might con- 
sist of the health officer desig- 
nated by the principal, the cus- 
todian, representatives of biol- 
ogy, health education, and home 
economics departments, and any 
other competent and interested 
people. Problems concerning 
cleanliness, heating, ventilation, 
illness, lavatories, the lunch 
room, and any other problems 
can be taken care of satisfactor- 
ily by such a council because all 
viewpoints should be repre- 
sented. 


H. RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING 


THE EDUCATION OF PUPILS TO SE- 
CURE PuplILs’ PARTICIPATION IN 
THE SANITATION OF THE BUILD- 
ING. 


l. 


The committee feels that the 
care of the building rests pri 
marily with the pupils rather 
than with the teachers, the cus- 
todian, or the custodian’s help- 
ers. No amount of supervision 
of lavatories or cleaning of the 
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school will be effective unless 
adequate education is givem pu 
£ the building, 


revention of litter accumula- 


ement of walls 
and in care of 
drinking foun- 


in p 


and furniture, 
lavatories and 


tains. High school education 
_ fails unless it teaches proper re- 


spect for property. The best 
place for planning this cam- 
paign is the hygiene class- 


_ room. If hygiene is distributed _ 


throughout the entire high 


_-, school career, the control of 


‘habits of sanitation is extended 


_. throughout the entire school 


career. It .is most advisable, 
. however, to give such instruc- 
tion to regular recitation size 
groups instead of. to large 


. groups so that a more direct 


.appeal may be made to the in- 


. dividual pupils and so that the 


individual pupils may present 
definite cases for class consider- 
ation. . Where this instruction 
is given to large groups, very 
little individual response can be 


. secured. There should be a 


concerted effort on the part of 
_all school: agencies to see that 


_ the pupils participate actively 


in the care of the building. All 
teachers, all classes, all pupils 
should be actively alert to the 


care of the building at all times. 


7 It seems advisable to have 
morning inspection of all pupils 


in official rooms s0 that suspi- 
cious coughs, skin conditions or 
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these lines, many * ty : 


have been circulateg cut thy x 


' better control of habits of fh, 


A eoviocwiad effort should k | 


‘and all possible means oem ( 










any other disease . on : 
be controlled. oonthti | = 
giene -and health. * the \ : 
teachers are the specials 


The Committee in Charge 

| ‘BLIZABETH T. FITZPATRICK, 
Chairman of the Sanita- 
tion Committee, George 
Washington High School. 


NELSON S. KLINE, 
for some time. If He Th S DeWitt Clinton High 
Tfin the 





4 


cases escape notice te 


ing inspection, 4, “4  -—S=—_—School 
teacher notes a UE 


ee, SUSpicioy 
dition. in a pupil, that 
should be sent to the t.. 


















ay 


the halgyf HIGH 
fcer for investigtion Po. goak A Pro 
seems to the committee A “Let's Write a Book"—A Project 


in Creative Writing 


The first day of school this term, my 
“second term students were engaged 
official teachers could te » in 6 cee ae . nt Pr 
listed. Swimming = teat) 7° ert nie a a 

Be one of the children exclaimed: “Why 
should conduct. painstaking: tan't we write a book one can’t af- 
aminations - before’ each svi ford to miss?” The suggestion was 
ming period to detect condita i stantly seconded by the class, and 
of uncleanliness or infectos in this way our composition project 
conditions such as colds, si) saw its inception. 


liness and personal appeiray 
could be effected if the aidy 


infections, ringworm, scabs} © «s Taking advantage of the interest of 


impetigo, and planters’ w# “the class, I spent a few periods doing 
These cases should be refettf laboratory work” with them. This 
ss the ‘health Gaines for fol ‘consisted of having the children bring 
+ 2 ae class, for discussion and analysis, 
ip work. heir 

; own books, as well as library 
os Not only were the contents of 
made along the lines of acc om considered, but all of the 
prevention. Official teat c a features were carefully dis- 
assembly programs, 8 | ¢ a One fortunate result of this 
classes, health education h “4 of Our enterprise was the 
i mMcrease of reading in the 

Th _ 
Ch © next ap In our task was to 
deg *PPropriate subjects. Many, 

~<€d, Were the tit] 

titles suggested, and 


be utilized to reduce the a 
ber of accidents to acho’ 
dren both in and out ° ‘ 
building, 


aes 
a 


MICHAEL LEVINE, . 
High School of Com- 


merce. 


FLORENCE McDowELL, 
Wadleigh High School. 


WALTER WOLF, 
Grover Gleveland High 
School. 


POINTS 


in the end we had a wide assortment 
to choose from: “Adventures,” “My 
Hobbies,” ‘“‘Chinese Stories,” “Jolly 
Times,” ‘‘Museums,” “Sports,” and 
“Mystery Stories,” were a few of the 
suggested titles. Of course, the stu- 
dents of ability chose more individual 
topics. One girl proposed to write 
on “The Three B’s of Music,” while 
others, writing original stories, cre- 
ated fitting titles for their tales. 


The next three weeks proved busy 
and happy ones for the children. We 


had decided that our books should _ 


contain a minimum of three chap- 
ters. Many students, however, wrote 
five or six. This, of course, entailed 
considerable work. Students, more- 
over, were required to re-write their 
compositions, and they did this most 
painstakingly, for they were genu- 
inely interested in correcting their 
errors in order to produce a “perfect™ 
book. 


The actual composition work com- 
pleted, the class now eagerly made a 
search for illustrative materials. The 
less gifted students merely cut out 
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sewspaPe and old en a —e outlines oe e | 
pictures from more gifted a Ww ea serve to indicat, at 4 mn this entertaining feature, it cause of the intrinsic value of the 
magazines, bility in creating original, fF . interests tapped Mi a ae to shots of students in ac machines and the inexperience of pu- 
played fine te gesigns and ke project. | th ‘ia 108 a commencement procession, pils in this field, students act only as 
illustrations. considered at this My fons wa 08 te matches, the riding and archery assistants. The actual filming is done 
marks were “ _— results. : VENTURgs a he baseball and punchball by a member of the faculty who is 
point with equa ater: directed, once OT. My Mistake. ; oo and a major opus of the foot- familiar with the intricacies of pho- 
Attention was tures I. Frightened. teams, 2°" sractice and in actual tography. Thus far, the only ex- 
he other mechanical featu ‘pall team Pp if ; 
again, to the OLDS" ” le page, the table LI. Dear Old Earth. lay. In fact, the latter flashes reveal _penses incurred in the use of the cam- 
of a book. The ute page play end-runs, forward passes, era have been for the purchase and 
of contents, the dedication, and so OM; THE GOLD Watoy | exciting 


were all: considered. Some of the 
dedications the children wrote were 


(A Mystery Story) 


aad even a ‘touch-down. 
a ‘ g classes have not been neglected, 
in 


The danc- 


developing of films. The enterprise, 
financed by the General Organization, 


' | wrote I. A Clue. :: for there is a reel of a picturesque is a worth-while outlet for profits ac- 
very charming. One little a a i II. On the Trail. = ae 4 souvenir of the Washington cruing from gate receipts. 
an original poem in which sne CPC” HT Solution. ; 


cated her book of “Adventures” to 
her dear mother. 

Since many of the students at John 
Adams are skillful in using the type- 


TOURING THE WORLD By Poste 


(A Travelogue) 


- i-Centennial Assembly. 


~ Let us consider the adaptation of 
B hese films to educational needs. 


‘Surely there is no more efficacious _ 


The projector is a sixteen milli 
meter outfit and can show films on 
any size screen. Hence pictures bor- 
rowed from film libraries may be dis- 


I. Touring Mexico. method of teaching skills that require played in the school Auditorium. 
writer, I thought it would be helpful == yy. Touring England and Fre definite movements than illustrating Students may enjoy the better type 
to correlate our work with that of the yyy. Touring Japan and China. | ‘them in close-up flashes of students of cinema entertainment which they 
typewriting classes. Asa result, most Jy Touring the United Stata [ adept in different types of sport. By 


of our books were beautifully type- 


written. 


MusEuMS I HAVE VISITE § 





‘showing these pictures in slow mo- 
a t , . e 
‘tion, we can achieve the last word in 


themselves frequently overlook in 
their response to the more lurid pic- 
tures shown in average theatres. 


When our task was completed, the I. The Museum of Natural fi visual representation. In fact, it is There is here a good opportunity 
children brought their finished books tory. | _ | hoped that the flms will become an to arouse in students a love of good 
to class and read them to each other. II. ~The Museum of Science anf aid to our Health. Education course 


Afterwards, the books were hung 







literature, the chance to see literary 


dustry. and will be included as part of the pieces transferred to the screen. By 
at the toom to serve as original III. The Aquarium. , tegular instruction. Perhaps the most providing such entertainment the 
wall decorations. IV. The Metropolitan Museu?) vital history lesson ever given in the 


That this task proved stimulating 
to the students is evident, not only 
from the interest taken during the 
conduct of the work, but also from 
the eagerness with which the chil- 
dren have plunged into another com- 

position project—the Writing of 
newspaper. That my students ha 
gained in composition ability is sh 7 
by the decided decrease in thei ie 
of errors which usual] —. 


ya 
papers of high school fein, mii 


In conclusion, I should like to ap- 


John Adams High School. 


A School Makes Its Movies 


As its parting gift to the Fatt 
away High School, the Seni 
of June, 1932, donated a mot! 
ture camera and projector. 
chine was first used to obta!” 
portraits of members of the 
arriving one morning at schoo” 


Pitt. , 
DorotHy M. BYRNS 


"| 


5 















a 


: but half th 


be 


school took place recently after 


) three o'clock, when eager students 


4 Onged the auditoriums to witness 
— = scenes from the World 
Rnd Ge ae were excellent pictures 
Fuge i at the futility of 
$ nts was far better dis- 


Closed 
a y the screen than by class- 
om talks n by class 


> to limi 
i th. mit the’ value of the machine 
Purely educational factors tells 


€ story. At present, be- 


school becomes not only a place for 
study, which by its very name implies 
something distasteful to youth, but it 
also becomes a place to work in, to 
play in, to live in; this after all, is 
what a school should be if it is to 
have a vital effect in shaping the lives 
of youngsters. 

The last, but by no means the 
least, of the advantages of the camera, 
is its contribution to the tradition of 
the school. History is made every 
day. Every record broken, every 
game won, every event celebrated in 
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indelibly recorded, os ats ane Hot g Bidet; 

». this picture library will Muss Doran, but an art, grit 

years to come, 4a history to the — a real enthusia a tra. 

add the glamor oF P | Nothing is it 18 one of her ma; t - osches who is now graduated, re- the Waldorf-Astoria, the pupils were 

tradition of the ewe fe of a pur she can give i nstructig, NP first ae recently that she is now a_ there! They have gone to the recitals 
i 


enthy. 
more an ee upon past ac: comes to the work with ete i a nal musician since she is re- of Dr. Heinroth at City College of 


connection with the school Germani, the honorary organist.of the 


. Q cy oboe "Another member of the Vatican, gave a New York recital at 












- ee oe 


is | than to look ae wl thor, tp PLO alary as organist and choir New York and individually they lis- 
ae ‘omplishments, compare them a eee a the Yai ay Doras 4 aad iw — She volunteered ten to radio organ music and attend 
Ie! i present, and note the pace the She studied a : Schoo} of ‘ % direct© rther information that she in’ church programs. They bring reports 
ae a | has been made. This is one of va ae tes with #.* ie ee spend all the salary on les- to class of what they have discovered 
2 a aims in enlarging our motion picture = er “1 l David Stanley = 5 we saan playing. and of features they have enjoyed. 

‘ | une arry benjamin Jepson Wes een rsions have formed ‘a large Miss Doran plays the organ during 
a 


Far Rockaway feels confident that teacher in organ and for inal 
ts new “film industry” is a worth- she was church organist ang Me 





of the activities of these classes. two periods of each day. A large 
q ef have visited organ factories to poster announces the name of the se- 
while addition to an ever-lengthening in a large church in New Haven ¢) jearn about the various types of pipes lection so that the students in the 


—— ae 


oon — 






























| ; curriculum. much good teaching is known hf and how organs are built. The class- auditorium may learn to associate the 
| JoszPH E. JOHNSTON. mere contagion that in this Case mf room, or organ office if you wish, has name with the music. During one 
oe Rut T. Gorpstein. —-'8_ tempted to credit Miss Doyf an interesting display of pipes which week the programs are given the sec- 
| Far Rockaway High School. | success mainly to her complete 4 are the tangible mementos of these ond and fifth periods; the following 
. a sorption in the organ and to} trips. The organ rooms at Roosevelt week, during the fourth and sixth. 
a. knowledge of and love for it. | have been made to yield their mysteries Every Monday at two-thirty in the 
me The Pipe Organ in Theodore Mr) ate “Thora hy ; 
Pe : Very soon after the installatind) to these young enthusiasts. There have afternoon, a public program is played. 
Beas Roosevelt High School pS “a: : , 
mee Da! , the organ, Organ Appreciation dasp been visits to theaters where the de- The selections for this are announced 
ee : | When the Board of Education of were established. There. was one bi “vices of the theater organs have been in advance in the school newspaper, 
New York had the fine Estey pipe’ term; there are two this term a explained to them. Church organs as, in fact, are all the programs. At 
mae | Organ modern electric action or- more advanced than the other. bi and Pips ORAsis for homes have all Christmas time ahd on other special 
ey | gan, installed in Theodore Roosevelt class meets once a week and each pi been investigated. The course might occasions, extra recitals of music ap- 
i a | High School, William R. Hayward, ing pupils receives a .5 major ens} lkened to a course in anatomy— propriate to the season are offered and 
; | —— of the school, members of Eighteen pupils are enrolled os Ee anatomy — and pupils have it is possible that, in the future, public 
— 2a eer pi Department, and all con- elementary course and twelve © haa I the functions of the me- recitals may be offered on Sunday 
Were determined that the or- other one. More boys than girls # i ie parts; they have learned afternoons. ‘There ought to be 
a 


| Cpe become an integral part enrolled; no one knows just why; 
e school life and should not be  perlit 


| heard only on Occasion 


bad tn ioe name the various pipes enough music lovers in the Fordham 
/“ 3 DY them ae the effects produced community to make such a plan very 
cilia Doran, sri eh o ; ary Cae- music. None of these student p eet ticalh 4 the present term popular. Each term Miss Doran plays 
enthusiastic teacher  o and an organ, but they are out fy the organ sii emai: authority on a request program in some study pe- 
agreed with this determ: eartily all they can about the instru™” Fy € subject address the classes on riod. This has proved to be a happy 
complicated in its structure. #” ya of 


haps the answer is mechanics, P™' 


SSIS a ear Kae 
.* i" ‘ ‘ 7 . f A a f 
agaeee > « , 
ah y ee i <1 e “ye 
Dy oe 
f-J q 
_ - 3 : 
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te ee - 







instituted a series of 4 ) “A Omples Organ pipes and with a_ innovation; the requests have always 
p | found other ways to rake and majestic in its appeal. One bY %5 wi - jrmonstrating apparatus been numerous. None recently have 
‘ strument firmly in the life a 7 absorbed in the study that Bee j) Pipes and ¢ Peri types of organ asked for jazz and always there have 
7 on Now that results of her fhe if it would not be possible for ape mit, . =~ Variety of tone possible been several requests for Bach music. 
eS ot 4 year and a half begin to learn to play some instrument © 4 This schon | It is pleasant to record these facts so 
4 | tangible, the inside story may b “ry school. Accordingly “Miss 5 HED interece : study has awakened a decidedly in favor of the younger 
oo © told. found that he could be aus i “St in organ recitals, When generation! 

bee, Uae | 48 a 
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It may “ry aml 
give some of t 
‘ch echo through the Dé 
va High School for the Joy foe 
f+ of those who would me ~ip 
i, music. Had the reader of th - 
ticle been a listener on the — . 
November seventh, he would ha 
heard the following: 
1. Morning, Peer Gynt Suite, Ed- 
ward Grieg. 
>. Asa’s Death, Peer Gynt Suite, 
Edward Grieg. 
3, Anitra’s Dance, Peer Gynt Suite, 
Edward Grieg. 
4. In the Hall of the Mountain 
King, Edward Grieg. 
§. Solvejg’s Song, Peer Gynt Suite, 
Edward Grieg. 


On Wednesday, the day before 
Thanksgiving of this school year, the 
program was: 

1. Elegie, Max Reger. 

2. Priere, Clement Loret. 

3. O God Beneath Thy Guidin 
Hand, John Hatton. : 


4. Lento Assai VII Sonata, Alex- 
andre Guilmant. 


3. Hymn of Th fe 
land Folk Song anksgiving, Nether- 


No form 
al survey h 
as be 


ners of the huge sch 
drives out the hum 
large busy place. it 3 


for a teacher in a qi 
to send to the aud 
the name of the 






























tant) ee 
itorium Clay. - purposeful activity, it was 
+ initiated. We refused to 


0 fg a un 


Select 
had just enjoyed, Gm Ce on arty to the educational crime 
often drift to the Essa of iy ~ become P bait in the form of pre-ar- 
gram to ask questions fe). _ of i sing questions and then 
Miss Doran. Many hay : WL ‘ae and pouncing on the victims 
way into the special] + \ | ahi js equal to “and that is the 
Us} wi r to-morrow!” 


fr om this seemingly ho mework fo 


casual 
and others enter the ore mes into excessive detail ina 
tion classes. And gp i QDs | vob the person who may be rawn 
Organ LF attempting a similar enterprise 


Pas -_ possibilities of seeming 
‘ vriginality in the production of a so- 
ci science magazine or burden him 
; B necessarily. The task of enriching 
music every day. It may Not be ‘gchool life with a magazine of the na- 
sible to measure the permanent it} jure indicated was relatively simple. 
fluence of this “music every dy’ “Essential to success are the following: 
but as all beauty affects the seng-h 


h bei % 1. Easily obtainable materials in 
ap I -_ ra wc as ‘the form of stencils, mimeograph pa- 
its result. S pioneer work wil 


'f per, paper to provide a suitable cover, 
on and develop in many ways. — ‘and a good mimeograph machine. 
Grabys L. PEsos 2. A student corps which is will- 
Theodore Roosevelt High School ‘ing, able, and reliable. 


come to Theodore Rooseyel 
School pupils and they have. * 
it. Some are learning cba 
first hand and all are hearing gy 


+ 3. An administration which is co- 
pf Operative. 

> Itis superfluous to say that at Bush- 
wick High School we found all the 
necessary factors in full measure. Our 
Participating student group was se- 
ected from among those who were 
set before our students an OP ss men in the study of our social 
ity to plan and carry through 2” fh ig They ‘were found by cir- 
ographed magazine in social © . § Notices in classrooms and by 


Such thoughts prompted the wa 


The Bushwick Beacon 


Are we fully capitalizing the « 
ried abilities of our student bo 
Might we not profitably provide 4 
activities to challenge their iP" 
Is it not educationally justia 


‘dvertising in the school paper. The 


g 
Sta cons 
of the Bushwick Beacon. fi ttuden “7 of approximately thirty 
What follows constitutes # if the 4Ppropri meeting called outlined 
of what it is deemed fitting” gt Priate content and on a vol- 


Meer bas 


Is its distribution was ar- 


he material was to appear 
8taphed booklet which was 


Product of social science study "i 
be dignified by calling it af J "8 mimeo 
ile it possessed the virtue? J. 


30 


1 


to be issued without expense to the 
school General Organization and to 
the students. A total of 120 copies 
was made. All work involved was 
performed in the school with the ex- 
ception of the stapling. The school 
machine could not bind a booklet con- 
taining forty-seven pages of mimeo- 
graph paper and a fairly substantial 
paper cover. 


The table of contents, among other 
facts, reveals essays on Washington, 
Peace, Russia, the -Philippines; bio- 
graphy sketches of Briand, Gandhi, Al 
Smith; humorous essays on the dis- 
covery of America and Napoleon; 
poetry; a playlet on William Jennings 
Bryan; a column of current comment; 
a series of interviews with Professors 
Hughes of St. Johns, Hayes, Moon 
and Muzzey of Columbia, and 
Schapiro of the City College; and a 
cross‘word puzzle. Scattered illus- 
trations, such as a page view of 
Mount Vernon and a sketch history of 
Theodore Roosevelt, help to complete 
the magazine. 


There was a very liberal expendi- 
ture of time involved in production 
by both the students and faculty ad- 
viser. It took approximately two 
months to complete the work, fash- 
ioning vague ideas into a product 
which seems to have been a success, 
judging from its reception by the 
teachers and students of Bushwick 
High School. 

Was it worth while? We emphat- 
ically reply yes, without going into 
any more space-consuming detail than 
Is necessary to state that all were in- 
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kept quite busy, a Urselves 3 
ted throughout, ick brings th ; . | 
pa enjoyed -making the Bushwick 7 rind so two dynamic ; iy i. change of periods and at dis- same time. we must teach fast enough 
an eet g » Sitect a change oth) during dress neatly; to care for to present a challenge to every pupil 
B h ] Re. in. ls; to 
eacon. ecessary?. the pupils the res}, .- - missalss 


‘3 ae ml - the varied curriculum in the room. The proper tempo will 
re 1s N med 4 roperty; prop 
_ What more A, E, HOROWITZ educated, cultured in i at . eS ed character appeals of help to develop such character traits 
_E. 1 it 


































period to consider the acquisition of tions. Everything a.pupy i 
knowledge, and another period for him an. opportunity -for ime , 
the study of character education. character. The. composition is» 
This makes possible the centering of ten neatly or slovenly, the comme, ‘ 
our attention upon one element of the law problem is studied thoroughly, 


" opportunities for character training subject agree that the chief purpose 
:. the classroom and in the school for teaching it in a high school is to 
“outside the class. develop certain ethical concepts. But 
. Let us begin with the character the pupils must study the Law of Con- 
) habit, cheerfulness, which is impor- tracts, Sales, Negotiable Instruments, 
entire-educational process. at a time. superficially, every assignment is py # fant for efacient living in and out of Bailments, Insurance, Real Estate, 


Our environment today is very com- formed carefully or carelessly, nxt school. It creates an atmosphere of Partnership, and Corporations, during 


plex and our-adjustment to it, which ing from a degree of' supreme a} happiness in the classroom essential one short term. The Board of Re- 
Pi is education, necessarily has become a lence to one of complete -wortl) t 


‘to proper learning. Expert teaching gents sets examinations of such a na- 
great problem. The immensity of ness. ‘can help to develop this character ture that compels the covering of this 
this educational problem necessitates ‘trait. The teacher who skilfully pre- vast field. The result is a constant 
its division into smaller units for ef- "pares his pupils for new exercises, di- nervous rushing in the classroom, 
fective study. . This practice. fre- vides the work into appropriate units, shallowness in the treatment of every 
quently gives rise to the fallacious no- tecognizes individual differences and topic, and an emphasis upon facts 
tion that the acquisition of ‘knowl- Makes assignments accordingly, will rather than upon ethical phases of the 
edge by our pupils and training in have pupils busy at tasks which they subject. The speedy treatment of 
character habits are separate and dis 4 nderstand and can see through. Suc- many topics develops unfavorable 
tinct processes in our educational tess fosters good cheer, frequent suc- character traits of shallow and care- 
ee We should always be mind- ess develops the habit of cheerful- less thinking. Teachers should care- 
te the bey Pie our educational Ds ) fully note any such over-crowding of 

eeram. With the excepti » “eey . gy. 6 NE tempo set by the te ourse of study and make con- 
tain instinctive acts, bipwleigem ant ile ann Bohai. oy gS i, Character training icone ns seat recenupencice for curtailment 
it possible for us to do things: ch es morning until late in the a Must teach slowly enough io, euialale where nec 
acter habits—accurac Sis pate g essary. 


: es © 

and note the many influent bur pupi 7 

3 n 4 ' pils to ' : : > A 
Y, neatness, self. stantly at work to develop: Comme do their assignments The assignment of homework car 


| | Peary son; in the. environment. ch Be, gubjecti methods of teaching that as thoroughness, neatness, industry, 
| Bushwick High Schoo!. . —. . world. The iNexperien Re _ ac) io consideration individual. dif- and love of learning. 

| ) - . ° -- gradually subjected to ie Pu ‘i ancl and that provide for drill; It must be recognized that the pace 
Opportunities for Training In forces to develop in = “es ty . rr contact of pupils with pupils and is not wholly determined by the 
| Character Habits in Class «3 ter than those he started nhl s jg with teachers; the extra-curri- teacher and the pupils. Work is pre- 
and in School . improvement -we call. | “Wath, ay) B lar activities; and the very layout of scribed and State examinations must 
| medion of educational learning results in’ ch “aTming iL ‘he building and its decorations. How- be prepared for. Courses of study are 
| In the discussion of edu sik TE i bow? NANged coy, , - it will hardly be necessary for at times over-crowded. Commercial 
| topics we usually set aside a denni very” act... Nas sits characte, imei i consider more than one or two Law may be cited: Teachers of this 
{ 


ET oe 
oe eee 


It follows, then,. that every opt 
tunity giving a pupil to react tok 
environment is a chance for char 
training. And the opportunttis! 
school are many. These opportull 
arise in the class on the’ one hant® 
in the school outside the class 
other; and in both places they mi 
initiated by the pupils of thew 

We can accompany our pUuP : 


a 
S: 
a 


control, sympathy, thor ; y thorough! 
, ough ; po  eAly and ith i ini ™ 
cide how these things are oe oe halts, These influences wool | work the cor Hore *t ae rr hk eee phe = 
The educator has as his raw oy i long list. Briefly stated") Pork done that will de elo i ie h | oh take which th = 7 
rial the inherited ten dincies cp a : clude our school regulations: "if & aty velop in them homework tasks for whi e pupils 
pupils and the e the 


fitude toward th : 
i : oat / Why S , ‘ e 
nvironment in which require the pupils to be in § W hich will make th —— taught are adequately prepared and commen 
ich time, to attend regularly, to ber em love it. Atthe surate with their abilities. Assign- 
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50 easy may develop 


t 
ts that are 3 
Saas and indifference. Hom 


that is too difficult S 
the habit of — imitative. 
The pupil 1S ch r 
; t by the teache 
Whatever model 1s s¢ 1 
followed by the pupns- 
will be largely 07 to school on 
The teacher who comes On. 
. unctuality in 
time will encourage P 
teacher will ra- 
his pupils, the happy te4* 4! 
diate happiness for his children to at 
sorb, the straightforward teacher will 
develop honesty in them, and the one 
who is calm will help his children de- 
velop self-control. The teacher who 
dresses neatly will more forcefully 
suggest the idea of neatness than he 
could do in many talks. We may tell 
our pupils what is expected of them, 
but the implied suggestion of a good 
example is by far more powerful. 
The classroom is an ideal place to 
develop the character traits of codper- 
ation and service. A bright pupil 
should be given the opportunity to 
help his slower fellow-pupil. Pupils 
should be encouraged to work to- 
gether to help keep the boards clean, 


keep the floor free 
of litter. 


Habits develop only through pa- 
tent repetition. The teacher must 
“rae check up on the pupils in 
is charge. He must not tolerate un- 
work, slovenly 
language. 
The school outside 
equally rich in 


appearance, inaccurate 


be put in complete charge of our 





serve 1n departme 

Ntal o : 
ute toward socia] en toy teachers must through percept, 
dances, present plays ice, ae its. 5° 


» the, Mae al conduct, and the example set 
chance “fp develop ‘hab; °Y hays et and good men, make certain 





tion, initiative, fiche Of 2 by ails know what the approved 

and service. Y, Rene fe Pea are; teachers must develop in 

For our pupils “the sch | % Ine pupils the right attitude toward 
00 


ial field f Oh ig ts so that our boys and girls 
sik or their ACE Vitieg “W  these i them as their ideals of con- 


zens. The proper a te. |] acceP 
. ° Perf Q Wi 
chose activities de te best nt -_ and, finally, teachers must give 


A | ortunity for th 
for the civic duties of the P "Epa, the students every . hy ae £ “ 

” Years tart ‘ce necessary or habit forma- 
low.” In the schools of , {OW practl 


emphasis should be placeq ay rion. 


S 


de 

U 

self-government. Our pun Pa Bi 
lV g ew 


ee 


JacoB HEMLEY. 
ard Park High School. - 






i 


periods. They could frame anj 
force the regulations under which 
could frame and enforce the rep 
tions under which they are toh 
This would help develop in then 
tiative and social-mindedness, 
Another similar opportunity i 
forded in the conduct of our as 
blies. The school can be motk 
after our Federal Government int 
confederacy of states, each clas! 
ing the unit; representatives may? 
selected from each class to fom 
assembly council from which chal® 
of assemblies and program comm 
are chosen. These committees fo ‘ 


rhe Project Method for 
a Chemistry Club 


Several years ago, the writer be- 
came faculty adviser to the Chemis- 
“try Club of his school. The average 
“membership at the beginning of a term 
“was twenty-five. Meetings were held 
‘once a week after school hours. The 
usual procedure of lectures, demon- 
Strations, visits to industrial plants, or 
the showing of motion pictures was 
followed. At the end of each term 
a prize was voted to the member who 


had given the best lecture or demon- 
stration. 


.. sat At this : 

late plans for the preparatiol r is given declog Ee thnks "yeas 
presentation of programs. Sy yb “of the pupil's attendance at ch I 
ning and performance call for 1 os who elect thi ce at s = 
ercise of initiative, responsibil! ‘Elementary Chenstessy ide te oa : 
waar wane. | Nes is followed by one term each of 
The central idea of this os if Advanced General Chemistr li- 
is that every experience of BY sitive Analysis lometiath oh 
in class, in school, anywhe™ vf and Industrial, Chemist . S m of 
opportunity for character-habl i < “S¢ who join the l bas i ia, 
opment. But these ame expy) Stdents op the Stub are beginning 


may also develop unfavorall 7 chemistry, while others 
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are quite advanced. Not many weeks 
of a new term pass before the aver- 
age attendance at meetings drops to 
a dozen. Those that do attend show 
a lack of interest and spirit. The be- 
ginning student is. still interested, 
probably because he feels that he has 
more to learn. The advanced stu- 
dent often admits that he does not 
attend because he does not gain much 
by attending. 

About a year ago, the writer pro- 
posed to the club the use of the proj- 
ect method instead of the older scheme 
of operation. The suggestion met 
with approval. A new and different 
type of interest and enthusiasm was 
apparent. However, over thirty boys 
presented themselves for membership. 
Because of difficulties of a physical 


nature, such as a lack of apparatus, 


chemicals, and the like in sufficient 
quantities, membership had to be lim- 
ited. Since many of those applying 
were beginning students, the forma- 
tion of two clubs was decided upon. 
For the beginners, the Junior Chem- 
istry Club was organized, to be con- 
ducted in the same manner as the 
original club. For membership in 
the Chemistry Project Club, the suc- 
cessful completion of one year of 
chemistry is required. 

The membership in the Chemistry 
Project Club is limited to fifteen. 
The meetings, which are held weekly, 
are informal and are primarily of a 
laboratory nature. At the beginning, 
the boys arrange themselves into 
groups of two or three to work on 
a problem. If the group has no par: 
ticular problem in mind, one is sug: 
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gested. The groups - a 
writer regarding the method o 
ks and other matters. 
reference Wor -. saritterl 
The method of procedure is wr “J 
up. Discussion then follows toc ns 
up any points of ciel d 
method. The groups are ae k 
to go ahead with the laboratory Wor: 
Use is made of any appar atus oF 
chemicals available at the school. Ap: 
paratus closets have been set aside for 
club use only. If any special mate- 
rial is required, it is bought with dues 
obtained from the members. | 
The advantages of this method of 
club operation are manifold. Much 
new chemical technique is acquired. 
The boys are given the opportunity to 
proceed along lines not possible for 
them in the regular course of study. 
They are encouraged to go around, 
at their leisure moments, to watch the 
work of other groups and to discuss 
their problems with others. Absence 
from meetings is due to illness or 
other unavoidable causes, not because 
of a lack of interest. The member- 
ship remains intact at the end of the 
term. The boys have decided that the 
award of a prize is unnecessary, since 
the successful completion of a project 
is sufficient reward in itself. Inter- 
est in the work of the club does not 
came The boys are glad 
thing’ that they a Out some- 
rested in. Se- 
riousness 1s much in evidence. Toward 
id a a erm, meetings are 
that the proj ree times weekly, g0 
jects may be completed, 





nextograpn pad, with ana ee 

been made by one of R is | i, possible to go over a topic 

and is being used to fu e ny h 7 ler and not get over once, 

each report to every Membe “Ohi | fve tim A “each” in “teach” refers 
A list of Projects C9 ac q j > child in the class. 

process’ follows: : is ted n.| 0 << expects a response must 

(1) Preparation of .. — : -h responsible. 

crystals from the mineral. ‘h, hold - request for ‘volunteers’ may 
(2) Preparation of ma ‘Phat, 4 .. the last syllable only. 

fate crystals from man : ‘ood Where there is tension in at- 
(3) Conversion of m there is usually inattention. 


into cerium chloride, — 
(4) Extraction of ¢ 


a 


| 
Cerium a ; 
Or},,) tention, , 




















affeine tr} measure of her understanding; her 
tea. . eed > 4 ‘exstanding is a measure of her 
(5) Extraction of quinine fron & ‘teacher's standing. 
chona bark. | 4 


~ 13. Supervision implies vision. 


(6) Extraction of . 
from monazite. a 

(7) Extraction of citric acid fry 
lemon. oo a 

(8) Extraction of chlorophyll frm 
green leaves. 1G. 3 

(9) Preparation of. a series of of 
ters. oe oo eel 


thorium a " 14, Take not the quest out of ques- 
‘toning lest there be more rest than 

interest. | 

3 15. Let not our theme song be, 

“Over the heads and far away.” 

16. History, unlike the good 

teacher, repeats itself. 


a | |. 17. To educate is to draw out, not 
(10) Preparation of a Series of dt drive out. 
ments. aT aS le 


| 18 Who teaches the subject, and 


| ‘SAUL : eae not the child, does not teach. 
Brooklyn Technical Hig! a ee 19. Marks should not provoke. re- 


mn arks, 


Pointed Paragraphs: |” | oe 
1. Who call upon pupils “in ot 
need not expect to find them ® 
2. To digress is not to prog | 
3. It is not a far cry from™” 
izing to demoralizing. : F : 22, Who Preaches, seldom reaches. 
4, What is clear to the teach i : 23, Help Pupils to help themselves: 
becloud the child. a r i “tWise the more you help, the (ais 
5. Water seeks its own es : help, . 
good teacher, the pupil’s. * | 















p20: Tn our educational balance 
» °° pupils should appear as assets 
Rot liabilities, | 


: 21. Our job is to provoke thought, 
Wt to provoke, 


A Practical Art Project 


Show-case displays, whether scien- 


tific displays of museums, or mer- 


chandise displays of retail stores, have 
always attracted attention, but a dis- 


play of either sort needs a certain 


amount of organization and selection 
before it can be really effective. The 


Poster Club at Far Rockaway High 


School decided that there was a great 
deal of material at the school to be 
shown in this manner. This material 
could be found not only in the con- 
structive work of the art and domestic 
science classes, but also in the project 
work attempted in the academic 
courses. It became the purpose of 
the club to work out suitable back- 
grounds for an exhibit of this type. 

Store window displays were dis- 
cussed by the Club. The general 
opinion was that most of the windows 
in the neighborhood stores, as well as 
the cases around the school were 
poorly arranged and did not secure 
maximum attention. The main faults 
were: 

1. Overcrowded windows, 

2. Lack of definite color harmony, 

3. No change of eye-level to se- 

cure distribution of attention. 


Various types of windows were 
criticised. The club noticed that dif- 
ferent objects required different types 
of settings. Drug stores, cigar stores, 
and a few dress shops used to best ad- 
vantage displays employing a pictorial 
setting. Articles such as perfumes, 


setting, A realistic background was 


A final wri | - hats, shoes, and accessories appeared 
aw pe — report is made and —6. “Cover the surface and ie hington Irv: | S. W. Fox. most effective against a modernistic 
48 part of the club records. A does not apply to teaching: i? ‘ a ‘ving High School. 
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houses, 
or furniture 
best arranged f and real es- 


transportation companies, 


te brokers. | 
. T he club decided 1t preferred to 


i ch 
start with a modernistic = —- 
would permit the use of simple 


and set-back shapes “ae = a 
liminated m 
rious heights. It ett dagen er 


tails and could, therefore, 
up more quickly and easily. The sub 
ject chosen to fit this type of setting 


was perfumes and powders. The club. 


decided on this because bottles and 
cans, such as ink bottles, medicine bot’ 
tles, paint cans, and the like, could be 
painted and labelled. Cardboard caps 
of various shapes were to be added 
to give a finished effect. 

With the subject decided, each 
member drew a small sketch of what 
he felt would be an attractive modern- 
istic window display. The results 
were placed on the board, discussed, 
and voted on. The one chosen was 
then considered for possible color har- 
monies. The result was a model store 
window consisting of two high set- 
back block shapes, two small shelves, 
and a large crescent background. A 
printing cut-out was to stand in the 
de ce ee 
gestion of the m or Eas 2 itl 

oon, the colors chosen 

were a bright blue back 
crescent, darker bh] pei 2 wl 
’ ue set-back and 


a The small objects were to be 
ainte 
a coral, pale yellow and light 


The design was enlarged to th 
correct size by working ' 


to a scale 
— student was given one Particular 
Part to enlarge. One Y received 
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- _ another, the willingness of 


the background to ts Me ad 
crescent to cut ang ...? Moh, | 

Pains. be here were none idle 
to design and cut labely * th n of the ar a member's as- 
another had to cut o, .’ ¥ y time: 


, ut y lk at an ork was completed, he always 
letters. This work, Since nin signe ae ned to painting a bottle or 


{iO 


: 
2 
’ 


meets once a week. ext eA eagerly had been brought in. 
four weeks, Dde4 Ne Cc “ re are several possibilities being 
e 


Then all was ready to , dered for a second case: 
The glass shelves in the toned i cons! A display of book covers 
were removed. The back ale 1. afanne din the Art Apprecia- 
fastened in, the block sect; Mid y :- tion Course, to be exhibited 
put up, the shelves Pasted at *) against modernistic back- 
in, and all was ready. . 1 ground. . 
set up, however, took much = 2, Christmas cards, boxes and arf 
than had been anticipated. =p to be shows ve amet 
difficulties arose as the various», Me istic background of snowy land 
were added. The background ip scape.  JoeA A 
cause of metal ribs in the ed d 3. Cardboard — bot bom 
case, could not be fastened apaiy B = Proper oie lee ' 
‘Rite = 4 Small boat models of cardboard 
the mood, but had 2 hold abo 4 set against a realistic seascape. 
half inch away trom ici The Domestic Science department 


vented the shelves and block sei Bee svenrike emuillobiectls sich 
from being fastened to a solid hip” 


, ae as doll’s clothes, laundry bags, or em- 
iis was finally overcome ©) |. broideries which might furnish possible 
ing small wooden boxes inside th” 


qf display material. 
large cardboard blocks to givea 4 + Once started, this case .could be 
support at the corners. Anothet A ade the main display case for all 
ficulty to be met was in cutting ‘lass projects and become part of the 
letters from cardboard. ‘The 


tegular work of the club. 
finally bought a small saw" which & iy DorotHy Nevins 
a rough edge, but was mu Mn ie 
a a ma cutting device web Far Rockaway High School. . 

It was generally conceded t . 
final result was worth the o™ 
pended. The case has att |. Sie Dit: . 
great deal of attention at the B... Philip Sidney, searching for ex- 
As a club project, 1t was more" Rie Phrases to describe his amo- 
success, as has been show " , if p ae saw the futility of “turn- 
eagerness of the members "ae Ould ri leaves, to see if thence 
itt *howers °w some fresh and fruitful 
to stay very late, and by the” but'y “Pon my sunburn'd brain; 
of each member in finishing ! EE “tds came halting forth, wanting 


~ 


<, 
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ih the American Boy 
s*arns to Write 
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invention’s stay.” When he saw the 
light, “Fool,” said my Muse to me, 
‘look in thy heart, and write.” How 
shall we encourage the American boy 
to look in his heart and write? 

The last few minutes of one period 
were devoted to a discussion of family 
albums. Attention was directed to 
keeping an album of one’s own; but 
this time the album would be written 
pictures, instead of photographs. Wede- 
cided to call it “My Album-Journal.” 

The following day I asked if any- 
one could tell me how a student who 
needed the means with which to buy 
a football could obtain it. This led 
to several volunteer stories on “The 
First Money I Earned.” Because there 
was not enough time to hear every- 
body, the class was asked to write the 
first record, or chapter, for the “Al- 
bum- Journal.” 

When three chapters had been writ- 
ten, the students became interested 
in the decorative aspect of the proj- 
ect. After they had prepared an at- 
tractive cover, they studied the illus- 
trative possibilities of their stories. It 
was decided to adapt the patterns set 
by magazines. Pictures cut from pe- 
riodicals were pasted on a separate 
sheet, each picture bearing a caption 
borrowed from the illustrated story. 
Some students created their own illus- 
trations. 

Among other records the following 
were decided on, each one introduced 
in the manner of the first: 

“I Shall Always Remember.” 
“If I Had Listened.” 
“Daydream.” 

“My Friend.” 
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g the results of my first 


bulatin 
couds 1 found that students had 


h delivering Pa’ 
d money throug | 
ay working with hucksters, rat 
an minding babies, ean 


house, serving as grocery clerk, posing 


for a photographer, a — 
d collars on coats for factory 
=" boy for telegraph com’ 
ers, messenger DOY her's helper 
panies, mechanic, plumbers ; 
forth. , 
— kind of work performed by 
the pupils is not rich enough in 1n- 
terest, let me say that the reasons for 
working should touch the most cyn 
ical: to buy clothes, to contribute to 
the family income, to buy gifts, to pay 
for operations, to buy food, and so 
on. Each pupil is a storehouse of ex- 
periences worth long labor, difficult 
though it be, to penetrate. There is 
dignity in the emotion called forth by 
the performance of such a simple task 
as delivering a parcel for a neighbor, 
from whom the student refused to 
accept remuneration “because she 
couldn't afford it.” There is drama 
in a recollection: 
“At first I was calm. But when 
I found that I could not touch the 
bottom, I began to be afraid. Then 
I began to sink. I made the sign 
of the cross, and then with all my 
strength I managed to reach the 
pier. The first thing I did when I 
he it was to thank God,” 
ere 18 promise o 
in the child of robe ren test 
“Tf I were rich, the dll writes, 
be to consider the a on 
of oth- 
ers... . One does not need wealth 
to be happy .. . nevertheless, if we 
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have a good job ang 
nothing else matters" “y 
What i _ ae 
What is the enterprise on Oe 
writing of compositions has th ES 
mere daily assignment Peta a 
sition is motivated not ee hy | 
sire to express one’s gelf bi Yagh 
a realization that each con t yy} 
a chapter in a unified reco, 4 al . 
life experiences; the * Album} Vy) 
is a coordinated work, reveal ® i 
critical. | a) 
ALLEN Kary, i 
Grover Cleveland High Schoo} 


Do It Alone! . 


As I pored over ‘a set of compa; : 
tions, my trained eyes and brainpt 
ported on and protested against; ‘ ; 
phrase or sentence—suspiciousy i} 
miliar! I looked back and found ti} 
other paper. . 

Next day I told the class that om 
one had obviously handed in wi 
that was not his own, and that! 3 
wanted the two students invol 
(they would know whom I meant) 
stop a moment after class. Whe 
found six students at my desk, if 
of only the two. I. had. expert 4 
barely caught myself in SF 
asking the other four what ; 
wanted; light dawned. . Wh Si 

Later I was reading reper fy 
by a superior class. ‘Tw "Bil 
included reviews of “The Red 


of Courage,” and in each: - 6 
ered a phrase including he 8 
“writhe’—uncommon enoug ‘oc? 
repetition of it to cause the ® ff 
ism of suspicion to f unctiom 












¢ 


writers (t 





- Reports on 
life and Li 


Usual] 


the follo 
8 


wo excellent and interested 
ts) explained that they had 
studen { the book; that one of them 
discuss 4 thi phrase; that each, when 
had use her report, had remembered 
4 it; that they often discussed 
k. They seemed to find it 
cult t0 understand why I had 
ae ht up the matter; and as I spoke 
bE I found it equally difficult 
: vstify my having done so. 
© —— Huxley, in his essay “Edu- 


il on.” in Proper Studies (1928) 
ae (p. 155) in extolling the Dal- 
= Plan, “The silence of the old 
classroom 1s abolished, and with it the 
i preposterous notion (based on the 


evil system of competition and mark- 
grubbling) that it is dishonorable and 
punishably criminal to give help or to 
be helped by one’s fellows.” 

I report these incidents not with 


> the purpose of proposing any reforms, 
nor, I hope, because of a failure to 
| recognize the new trends, but because 
: they were disturbing, and “gave me 
} to think.” Perhaps, in spite of the 


trends, we are still unhealthfully in- 


F fluenced by the demands of our mark- 
+ Ing and grading systems. 


MANUEL PRENNER. 
James Monroe High School. 


Leisure Reading: 
terature 
" cous variation of the 
igraphi, OF report on novels or 
Ss read outside of class is 
* . form, which requires the 
7 Pa life with litera- 
€ students to write a 
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paper comparing the books which they 
had read outside of school with the 
circumstances of their own lives, 
specifying certain definite topics for 
their discussion. I elaborated on the 
topics in some such way as in indi- 
cated below: 


(1) Setting: What is the time and 
place of the story you read? How 


does the setting compare with your 
own surroundings? 


(2) Kind of people: Are the peo- 
ple of the novel similar to or different 
from the people you meet in your 
daily life—your friends, your parents’ 
friends, your relatives? Are the story 
characters kinder or crueler, more or 
less educated, wiser or more thought- 
less than people you know? 


(3) Things that happen in the 
story: Mention several incidents of the 
story which will give the reader an 
idea of the kinds of adventures one 
finds in the book. Are the things 
that happen to these characters more 
or less exciting, interesting, compli- 
cated, depressing, or inspiring than 
the things that happen to you and to 
people you know? 


(4) After considering these topics 
and drawing a comparison between 
the book and your own life, decide 
whether you would rather be a char- 
acter in the book or whether you 
would rather continue to be your- 


self. 


Some interesting results were ob- 
tained from this experiment. Its 
chief value, of course, lies in the fact 
that the students actually consider the 
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books they read in the light . iy 
own surroundings and experiences. 
PAULINE T. KANE. 


Washington Irving High School. 


Better Speech Week at 
Girls Commercial High School 


One Monday morning in Novem: 
ber there was seen about the halls of 
the Girls Commercial High School a 
number of girls wearing red badges. 
Before the day was over another, ever’ 
growing, group with white badges 
made its appearance. 

Better speech week was in prog 
ress. 
The red-tagged girls were speech 
detectives, members of the Speech 
Club, and girls especially selected 
from English classes of the 8th and 

Sth terms. The white-tagged girls 
had been “arrested” for some infringe- 
ment of the laws of good speech. 

Every girl who received a white 
tag was required to present herself 
before a court, prove that she knew 
the error she had made, and how to 
correct it; also pay a fine of one cent 
for the benefit of the Student Aid 
Fund. 
te, ne had deter- 
weddayeDees r - € school, for one 

B ocon » Vitally aware of 
sibilities and 
speech and th 
speech, 

The court ; 
method used to ig only one 

The codperation of 
partment Was sought a 
peared in the lunch ro 


advantages of good 
e drawbacks of poor 


the Art De- 
nd there ap- 
om and halls 
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beautifully lettereq 








such slogans, advyj Osterg i ho could not make a liv- 
as “Think before and adn ish maiden int of her poor speech. 
look and _ listen . lisp, fp ing °  eemgued by a “tall and hand- 
“There is no jo Your a _ She ge ranger” who taught her to 

Y IN Jerseyn, thf some ° lling on one 
wore a Stylish dregs sey ip FN ell and then falling 


but i 
say yeah for yes”; “Hen she W 


should never stand; ter| a fork 
speech will spoil.” * tal My 
The Wed 
was allotted aS ea Detig 
Partment 
special program was Prepare! 
week before, appropriate word 
been written to the popula, 
“As You Desire Me” (As yoy 4. 
it, your speech can be), and “Att 
Mardi Gras” (If you speak ip a ty 
that is soft and sweet, you will {j 
that the world will be at your fee 
They were distributed among t, 
classes to be learned and sung at tk 
assembly. : 
Two short plays—with mord 
were written for the occasion a 
presented by the Speech Club anti 
group of girls from a 5th termi 
lish class. (This term has speech ft 
periods a week.) | “ga 
The first play depicted’a scent . 
trolley car—girls going  *" 
The well-spoken girls contraste® 5 
the nosy, careless ones who could 
understand why they were ee 
ful socially and in the busines” , 
This play, being true to Ww 
girls knew and heard every days’ 
being somewhat humorous, es 
thusiastically received. The * 4 


a 


rl) 









. go 
was a pantomime acted a8 % 


read the story, accompanic? ©. 


Piano, to the tune of “Clem ! 


This tale dealt with a pretty ca 
4 


oy 
at 
y 


rs | 


Ec” | 
aan 





7 assemblage an 


A Nm 
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Be spet to the great delight of the audi- 
knees ed her to marry him. 

Sn ongs were sung by the whole 
cer d the entire program 


considered a success by the de- 
as 


3 ae nd, more important still, 
pat 


| by the school 


"this is our first attempt. We know 
: there are many ways in which we 
| might have been more effective, but 
we do feel that the pupils—and the 
~ teachers—have become, temporarily at 
~ Jeast, speech conscious, and we con- 
' sider that the venture has been worth- 
while as a beginning of other and bet- 
ter campaigns for good speech. 


| MILDRED W. BOLLES. 
Girls Commercial High School. 


‘Theodore Roosevelt Spelling 
Lists Widely Recognized 


Dr. Charles Robert Gaston, Chair- 
man of the Department of English, 
had long cherished an ideal for the 
organization of spelling; and so, when 
Mr. Harry M. Love suggested a re- 
Vision of the term word lists, what 
ee intended as a step toward sim- 
| 3 “ation became a thorough-going 
3 Me Process in which the great 
‘a os such as Ayres and Thorn- 

‘ a consulted, with the result 
word 4 weighing of thousands of 
% ee finally selected eight 
fed nn undred each which satis- 
4g uble standard, namely, dif- 
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ficulty in spelling and frequency in 
use. In other words, we resolved not 
only to get rid of a medieval emphasis 
on difficulty for its own sake, but also 
to build up such a vocabulary of com- 
mon words as the average student in 
each grade might well master for daily 
use in writing and speech. A descrip- 
tion of these new “friendly” lists ap- 
peared in an article published in Hicu 
Points. The lists were printed in 
connection with the discussion. 

In September of the present year, 
editorial mention of our new attitude 
toward this vexed problem appeared 
in an issue of the New York Ameri- 
can, with comment on the whole fa- 
vorable; and the editor of the World- 
Telegram soon after drew further at- 
tention to our spelling reform. Re- 
quests began to come in from the most 
unexpected quarters for copies of our 
graded words, and the tide of appli- 
cations: swelled when that interna- 
tional newspaper, The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, advised its far-scattered 
readers of the innovation established 
by our school, and further extended its 
powerful influence by a radio broad- 
cast of the good news. 

While we are unpersuaded that our 
own revisions have reached an ideal 
goal, at least we take satisfaction in 
having struck a blow for human free- 
dom. The Fourteenth Amendment 
to the United States Constitution— 
does it not apply to minors as well as 
grown-ups, and is it not “slavery and 
involuntary servitude” to compel some 
healthy lad to suffer from dyspepsia, 
hemorrhage, arteriosclerosis and other 
horrors? Should we require of a 
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bright, cheerful girl—antipatny, Dnt 
tude, and disingenuousness: _ 
Charter of Liberty says som 


tb d in- 
also, does it not, about cruel an 


human punishments! 
We are content, in a word, ~ ¥ 
graduates should enter the wor : 
business and social life with this mo 
est bounty of eight hundred —T. 
of verbal wealth, all of which are fully 
understood and often used, and—cor- 


rectly spelled! | 
Nothing in our care of these min- 
ima is intended to restrain the build- 
ing up of a vocabulary of recognition, 
so much needed in the reading of fine 
literature. But the preparation of lists 
for the understanding and apprecia- 
tion, say, of the works of George 
Eliot, or Nathaniel Hawthorne, is left 
to the initiative of the individual 
teacher. | 


Analysis of the Errors Made in 
the June, 1932, Short-Hand 
Il Regents’ Examination 


Last June, in a survey as careful as 
the brief time permitted for the han- 
dling of the Regents’ Shorthand pa- 
pers allowed, some interesting facts 
were disclosed. It js because I am 
confident these ‘will prove as thought- 
provoking to others as they have to 
me that I pass them on. The study 
although it originated chiefly with the 
idea of locating specific weaknesses in 
our students with a view to subse- 
quent application of remedial meag- 
ures, proved just as enlightening ina 
radically different direction, 
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240041 UIC Vlewpoint % 
purpose, a study of the ao. Oty 
table, the numbers of whey 
totals of actual pe ICh ten 


t 
rcent *D 
closes the fact that moiee? lose 


penalties (54% of them a hie | 
were for errors in English tay | 
this 54% on Paragraphing ’ 69, 
tuation alone! It wag ie 

to note that the penalties ati : 
the hyphen error compriseg 


penalties. The apostro 


. 


an) 
actual spelling errors, the tn 


of which were salable, usug} mn 


shipment, handle, basis, persistence 4 | i i” 


tervals, concern, secretaries comes | 
comply, exceed, valuable, crescent y,) 
day, brought us down 13% ln} 


couraging to note how great were} 


Di, 4 


oP 
, phe difin | 
cost us a total loss of 29% : 


m.; ofto, forin, that-with, 
eas those-this, as-his, should- 
‘all (hearing?)- | 
stroke si2es slant or curvature; 
phataccount, only-until, few- 
future, appropriate - proper, 
shop ” establish, filled - handle, 

ight’say, immediate-you, may 
int affords-offer, it is-this, 
ddress-draft, great-credit, con- 
dence evidence, credit-correct. 
Vocalization; lowest-least, ap- 

comply. 
eens wil digit of which 
had to be separately charged 


— 
- 


i 


f 
4 


~ 


‘As for omission faults, students were 
potably careless with these words: 


love fq (17 times) that, a second had and 


than we might have been. It is & | in a discouraging number of cases, 


whole series of words that investi- 


type (or careless copying) errors thi ‘gation found legibly written in the 


caused spelling penalties—16% ofa 
spelling erors, 4% of all ded ction | 
Careless capitals, too, caused appr 
ciable minor deductions. As tor # 
tual shorthand difficulties, by far of 
greatest weakness (30% of all eros 
70% of shorthand errors) lay in 
stitution with omission weaknes ; 
lowing as. second. The substituil 
of a singular and plural (notably * 
quirements, economy-tes, oppor 
ty-ies, references) cost a loss ° 

credits while the a-the fault 
no less than 22 times. Tens? f 
as learn for learned, appeared af 
papers and the following ™ 
though varying in frequency: io 


| 


all sufficiently common to % FF. 


comment: ih 


eee 






















notes, or words that were given on 
the board for inside addresses! From 
these findings, it would seem that our 
greatest progress the coming term may 
be made by apportioning our teaching 
fme in accordance with these disclo- 
Sures. Certainly, while our Regents’ 
Tequirements remain as they are, it 
Would seem good policy at least to 
- 3 of Our time on those 
nglish spoken of above, 
Selene, time on the per- 
Pain . rthand outlines, stressing 


ce. © weaknesses manifested by 
>. ular statistics, 


i a 
ee making this Investigation, 
td a when recording the multi- 
Dinca Number of paragraphs and 
1 °n errors, as well as recur: 


on 
'S deductions, another 
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thought aside from that of remedial 
work occurred to me—a thought that 
we were getting far afield in our aims. 
According to the new psychology as 
advocated by our leading educators 
of today, the elimination of all use- 
less material and the substitution of 
those habits, ideals, attitudes and that 
knowledge that have the greatest and 
most numerous use—that are, in a 
word, most serviceable in the social 
(and industrial) life the student will 
eventually pursue, must be the cri- 
teria of all aims of education today. 
In spite of such drastic changes in 
education theory promulgated in the 
last century, much of the old theory 
predominates in our present commer- 
cial education, made necessary by Re- 
gents’ requirements. In the matter of 
the bonus alone, where can its coun- 
terpart be found in business today? 
Aside entirely from its unfairness, 
from the standpoint of the modern 
business procedure, it has no practical 
justification. It is time for it to go. 
It does not, moreover, take much ex- 
perience with the accepted business 
correspondence of today, nor great 
acquaintance with the literary writers 
of the current day literature (who 
have in many cases even gone so far 
as to discard the complete sentence!) 
to realize that old forms are being 
discarded and new modes taking their 
place. In view of these modern 
trends, to quibble over the placement 
or omission of an unimportant comma 
(and it is not long since that a con 
vention of department heads argued 
at great length to settle such ques- 
tions, only to return to their home 
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schools and penalize students for ~ 
were there moot points), 1m a 
letter of 120 words, all on one subj " 
anyway; to be terribly — 
whether the paragraph shall be : 
or there, to have to submit to goo ; 
ness‘knows-what group whose sacre 
word at Albany establishes these 
points, makes us all ridiculous victims 
of a system that has not kept abreast 
of the times. I do not argue for the 
drastic changes advocated by many of 
our present literary writers, but I do 
believe a more sane policy than in- 
sistence on rigid adherence to out: 
grown forms is highly desirable. The 
words of John Dewey, in his 
“Schools of Tomorrow,” bespeak an 
ideal we might well pursue! “The 
problem of educational readjustment 
thus is to steer between the extremes 


of an inherited bookish 
the narrow So-called a Ucatio 


ACtical Nay 






5 IN REGENTS’ T 


EST IN SHORTHAND, JUNE, 1932—(continued) 


on - +» But since the ; “hy j BRROR 
is one of reorganizat; Wey 

Yon of oe aethand 
cation, to meet the changed al ee Sn 18. 25. 37. 42. 40. 39. 208 
of life—scientific moc COndi De atiod -_ 67. 114 114.- 135.. 89. 80... 561 

° " ’ 14! 1 - ; 
accompanying the revolts. Subs epg d. 2, 6. 
“Hon in Tens 5 7. 38 8 15 

try, the experiments Which ph; MNdy Number ene ' ; 5 ' 

de with this wi Neb tere gedwontl.n 14. 3. 2, 8. 2. 39 
made with this wider end in viey f Insertion 
especially deserving. of (Sma $08 45 
recognition and intelligent aot i | 
tion.” And that, I feel, in the gi “ Totalenmn 1832 
of commercial education and Paty a af 
larly in Regents’ standards, ig a8 fy i . + and Motivation in rote, an explanation which will show 
as we teachers are concerned, i graphy and Typewriting that the forms for the word signs are 


Below is given a tabulation gf 
may be of interest to shorthand tag "motivation because the teacher should 


ers. 


It is dificult to separate aim from 


conduct the lesson in such a way as 


REGINA W. SHANNox [to make the students’ aim correspond 


Jamaica High School. 


Errors IN REGENTS’ TEST IN SHORTHAND, JUNE, 1932 


English 
Minor errors.uu 10.5° 48. 40.5 
Parderapn. «ssc 34.5. 99, 54. 
High Type esses 6. 6. 
Capitals eee ld 
Strike OVER cress Ll. 
Erasures cs. os 2 1.5 
Spelling 
DAiVisiOn ceeserssusen 2. 10 $1 
No hyphen......... 
Extra hyphen..... 6 
Type or copied... 26 18 
Apostrophe ........ 34 9) 
FRCL, secretion 40. 50, 9 24, 


No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 


ST, 
21 23 27° @AT0 


oy 
? 


12.5 32.5 66.5 308 
4 Lo og.geie ae 
13 gent Upp 
| 1. me 
65 2.0 oa 

534 

: Ai. 

56 10m 
32 «+16 y 

10 12 «212 7 
2 38 
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‘with that of the teacher. In other 

‘words, the students must be made to 
1 feel the necessity of learning whatever 
the topic happens to be, and this 
pf process is called motivation. 

One method of motivating the 
stenography class is the use of the 
problem sentence, which is a sentence 
containing familiar words. with the 
‘xception of one, and this word in- 
volves the point the teacher wishes to 
ca This method is known as 

€ Sentence or Analytic Method. 

other method of motivating the 
“son may be employed in c , 
ton with the aris onnec 
tiation, ae 4 uctive Method. Mo- 
il as been stated, is the 
“8 of making the stud feel 

C Necessit ‘ “a - 
Y for learning the point 

® teacher wish s P 
ing of : €s to present. In the 
the studs, u© Word signs, instead of 

accepting the form given 


* text, ) 
and learning each -sign by 


| 
fr 


not haphazard, may be given. They 
will readily realize that the explana- 
tion will help them to remember the 
word signs, and will enable them to 
increase their shorthand vocabulary. 


An illustration of this method fol- 
lows: The aim of the lesson is to 
teach that final t is omitted after s. 
The review should consist of the mat- 
ter studied in the preceding lesson, 
and the following words: must, list, 
against, trust, all familiar word signs, 
and yet all are illustrations of the rule 
the students are learning. The teacher 
asks what these words have in com- 
mon, and the students are thus led by 
their own knowledge to the formation 
of the new rule. As soon as the 
words are listed and examined, the 
students will realize the necessity for 
a rule governing all of them. 


Whatever the aim of the lesson, it 
should always be clear, specific and 
known to the pupils. Among the 
aims in teaching shorthand is a 
knowledge of symbols for all sounds, 
of rules for joining these symbols, of 
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the abbreviating principles, and, in In Typewriting. a | 


correlation with typewriting, rules for the problem of mo 


letter placement. But knowledge or ficult than it is in 
sf these rules, will, cause the students 


ten, : fect reproduction ‘of the which he comes in contact, the folding 
Dig | My spake of letters, the setting up of letters, the 


tivatio 


del form of motivation is typing of envelopes, bills, telegrams 


: : ) iu p live re 
understanding © ealize 4 Avery curacy at a good d oth ial business forms, the 
t enable the student to take value of the two stibie the j h 7 astration of accuracy g and other specia ) 
| alone, no foll In T — Jects, , dem? gd by the teacher. use of the carbon, stencil cutting, tab- 
| a letter from dictation. It follows mo YPEewriting I, at 4 ale 


pate time allows, the teacher may _ ulation; in correlation with the Eng- 
es students to keep accuracy lish—the correct syllabication and 


- iJlustrated below: abbreviation of words, and, in corre- 


then that a second aim in the teaching ginning of the: course, the a Very kt 
of our subject must be the inculcation motivate the class in ¢ ones yl permit 
of skill, that is, the ability to use the touch system by "Mw charts 

















































Teachers of dictation classes have 
noticed for some time that they could 
dictate a letter at a certain rate of 
speed and find that every pupil had 
example follows: On October 1, taken it down with ease. But then 
Mary Jones typed 50 words and made the teacher dictated another letter at 
3 typewriting errors. She deducts 3 a same rate of speed she might find 
from 50 and finds that she had 47 per- that perhaps 5 or 6 pupils had success- 

: } fect words. She reduces the fraction fully noted what she had dictated. It 
sho earance. ; 
name hay beg wpe = P i iece abe work duane subjed 47/50 to per cent, and find that her was known that some material was 


vl HE Bercentage of accuracy is 94% for more difficult than others, but the let- 


to learn to recogni ._ . sembles its functioning in ™ F¢ ' 

gnize word signs in aie 4 re pound C tober 1. On October 2, she typed ters were not graded as to difficulty 

stantly and to write them automati- Situations, the students 2 Bing words | 
#0 words, and made 12 errors. Her until some time ago. 


cally; to learn to recogni feel more profoundly the 2 F 
gnize and write P “curacy percentage for this date It was found that some letters had 


stock phrases wi , learning the subject. For, that °F ; 
P with ease; to learn to ring the subd) * therefore be 88%. A broken 120 syllables to every 100 words. 
© Would represent her rate of Other letters had 180 syllables to 


: tf 

recall instantly the outlines for par- the sooner the class P roceet Re 

ticular words and to letter combinations to wor vt to 

e ie Btogr 

eucend-ttn xecute them ¢ fs nieiwe th amount 1% = eres aia the reverse. every 100 words. Therefore, although 

y; to learn to apply Of Course, limiting the y The aims of t i. . aeons 

= h — Pply for the former) from Fang ypewriting are first the teacher might still be dictating at 
wn. shorthand principles to ne necessary for the rormet/); ‘op 'Oremost a ii 

conde «abies Paes ; caphs, 39 Btace™ ccuracy. The word the same rate of words per minute, 

rapidly; to learn to read short- °° Sentences, to paragraP 4. dy 6S" should not be mentioned be- the number of syllables might of 
precisely as longhand: to develop and retain interest in the SUN" 


Sec ‘ : 
f : ms year, and even then it vary from 120-180 per minute, 
a ee FW : €cessar = » >LY I> C . 
increase word-carrying capacit The artistic features of YP” igi 10 is ty y; for the student One or two of the newer dictation 
V3 to v . : Qe 
learn to transcribe with ease ihe never fail to interest th? 


With regard to knowledge, the The teacher can motivate ie 4 
aims of shorthand are the learning of typewriting by demonstrating ak | 
the principles of the system, word of type done in uneven rhythm, a 
signs, vocabulary, word building, the show the uneven spacing and tn! 
reading of shorthand notes, and, in resulting. Since the students aij 
connection with typewriting. the set- the feeling of creating a perfect pit 
ting up of shorthand transcription. of work, they will want to avi 

With regard to skill, the aims of practice which will result in port 
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exphai 0 me STORER lation with stenography, transcription 

knowledge with ease, speed and ac- simple graphic terms Mal) ors JONES _ ARE ioiiia ices of shorthand notes. | 
curacy. In other words, knowledge a by @ group of studen i iB 2 ; aio oe Liuian C. HEISLER. 
must be reduced to a sie of habits. ing by ‘the old: sight method ig r {il rt tl | | : | James Monroe High School. 
Both knowledge and skill must, of another group using the touch nd . a rl : ! : | : | 
course, be inculcated with — to a — ‘were set forth in +770! : mT tT 1 Syllabic Intensity at the 
their usefulness in actual life situae by illiam Book in his “Pyy ig @ 7 | TTI Regents’ Shorthand Examination 
tions. of Skill as Applied to Typewrin L | | [2 

| | [le 
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PF kvelo, eee with accuracy will books have adapted this method of 
typewriter, this in For this reason, a class C4 yi s°Wledge o . Speed gradually. His dividing words into syllables, and have 
4 connection with ‘‘¥ypewriting should also arranged the letters according to syl- 


nr tivated by being shown artist? sf Rlude 

ewriting. g shown arr" id the pa 

e g ranged material, and being * Parts of the machine with _labic intensity. It is therefore, easier 
3 ti 
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now for the teachers to grade the dif- 


ity of the dictation. ) 
Oat for the Regents Exam 


‘nation is always 4 problem, — 
ers have always had di +" a 
deciding Just what kind © 7 es 
to dictate. TO dictate ait 

< too easy will give the pupils i 
preparation. To dictate matter that 
‘5 too dificult 1s discouraging. One 
of the editors of the American Short- 
hand Teachers investigated the syllabic 
intensity of thousands of business let- 
ters, and found that the average was 
about 140 syllables to every 100 
words, that is a syllabic intensity of 
1.4. This investigation has been used 
as a guide by many teachers in choos- 


SYLLABIC 


_ REGENTS’ SHORTHAND EXAMINATION 
JANUARY 1928-JANUARY 1933 


Letters | 4 


January, 1928... 155 1.52 166 155 = 1.53 
January, 1929... 166 147 145 1.88 149 1.46 BL 






ing material to be dicta, ii 
Classes. In spite of 4, e 
complained that many 
Examinations are too 13 

In order to ascertain the di : epUCA 
the Regents’ Examinations : “uly a 
payee of the syllabic « al oly 

ys eDIS inte Be pr 
a —'t a ag the y i our Nation faces the acute a 
range is from 1.3 t “a that | bility of providing : eight fear: 
3 to18. Ty tp American child,” declared 

fore, advisable for the teach 


‘| for Hoover in opening 
! erg | ‘dent Herbert 1200 -; 
wish to prepare their pupils rip ; oe Conference on the Crisis 
e 


to dictate matter within this range |. Fducation which he called in Wash- 
intensity. a ‘of, C., on January 5 and 6. 
The following is a tabulation of ty i 4 ale may delay other problems but 
syllabic intensity of letters given j Fe > cannot delay the day-to-day care 
the Regents’ Shorthand Examinaiq} Sd instruction of our children. This 
from January, 1928 to January, iy Me onference is unusual, in that it in- 
“yites the codperation of men of widely 
‘different points of view in considera- 
tion of our school and tax system from 
“the standpoint of maintaining the wel- 
3 fare of the children of today.” 
3 4 > 6 Aven _ The group of men and women 
1.57 Lif) meeting in the National Academy of 
Science at the President’s call was not 
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fine, 10290 136° (LSS ~~ 1.50 ~ 169 “2 school board, . Familiar civic 
June, 1930 erm 130-158 «176°C s«C:7D «SO. ARRterests were represented by’ 71 na- 
January, 1931... 146 132 140 1.30 152. 0 Lea JAF tonal leaders. Spokesmen for the five 
June, 1931 emus 155° 158°) 1590-2158) +1)79- 40719 18) Broups who codperated in calling the 
January, 1932. 1.08 136 149 147 139. 155 FU nference were: Frank Morrison, 
June, 1932 vm LA 449 pa ke RA 1 48 sential jada | ue Federation of Labor; Dean 
January, 1933... 148 154 1.56 1.42 170. 157 a ales H. Judd, American Council 


Abraham Lincoln High School 
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Ee on Louis J. Taber, Na- 
fovwa F Tange; Charles E. Hearst, 
Chere arm Bureau Federation; Howell 
eo a National Association of 
acturers, Among the other 
TE ee Were President Rosier of 
PG National Educati a 
Mrs Hush ucation Association, 
Ff tional is Bradford, President, Na 
sb gress of Parents and Teach- 


M. E. zis 
Chairman, Shorthand Depart? : 
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TIONAL NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ers; Mrs. Grace Poole of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; and John J. 
O'Connor of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The members of the conference 
were at once informed of the extent 
of the crisis in education in reports 
by the Office of Education and the 
National Education Association sum- 
marized in a pamphlet, “The Current 
Situation in Education, Increased Re- 
sponsibilities—Decreased Revenues.” 
They listened to statements made by 
representatives of various participat- 
ing groups on needs and remedies. 
They discovered that each group was 
devoted to the cause of adequate pub- 
lic education. 

Dividing into six committees, the 
conference endeavored to agree on 
prescriptions for the succor of educa- 
tion in the crisis. The six committees 
discussed: (A) Relation of Expendi- 
tures for Education to Expenditures 
for Other Public Service; (B) Or- 
ganization and Operation of Instruc- 
tion; (C) Buildings; (D) Higher Ed- 
ucation; (E) Relations of Schools and 
Other Social Agencies; (F) Legisla- 
tion. 

After two days’ vigorous and earn- 
est discussion the conference adopted 
40 recommendations. The declara- 
tions include suggestions for the Presi- 
dent and Congress, governors and leg: 
lators, school boards, superintendents 
and citizens. Those which are prob: 
ably of chief interest are in brief: 
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and local school 


Local governments at 


districts should be reorganized 
consolidated. 


Administrative 
schools must be cen 
perintendent. a 

State administrative organization 1 
education must be reorganized throug 
creation of a non-political and profes: 
sional agency for administration of 


educational policies. 


The State must assume the respon’ 
sibility . . . assuring adequate public 
education to all local communities. - . . 


control of the 
tralized 1n the su’ 


We especially urge law-making 
bodies to give priority to legislation 
which will alleviate conditions 1n com- 
munities now being required to make 
injurious curtailments in their school 
programs because of unusual burdens, 


inequitable tax systems or. faulty fiscal 
machinery. 


We urge Congress to provide for 
Federal assistance through emergency 
loans for a limited period to such 
States as may make an adequate show- 
ing of their inability to maintain rea- 
sonable standards of support for 
public school education. 


. immediate reformation of the 
system of taxation. 


Immediate efforts should be made 
through the raising of the general 
level of commodity prices, the correc: 
tion of serious economic maladjust- 
ments, and otherwise, to ‘Seren th 
volume of income and ae 
power, and thus to provide i 
moneys necessary for a proper educa- 
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- ing previous to the depression aE by 


tional program, © Re: 
wide-spread eae _ ig Noe : iy iN the cost of living of the 
only to the cause of ul t 6 group in any given comy- 
the value of all oblig 


private. w x « 


N 


ations _ ° q gol 
Ns, Publ. _ nue ” eration should be given in a 
: q n 
3 N i? Co! building program to the fact 
. . recommends ti term bi 

b h “++ COnside | long. costs are probably at a 

y another conference tin} hat unit 
... for increasin “S00 Ses aimum. + ¢ * 
& the level of ; Ney a min 
and of purchasing powe; 


a) 1 Careful study should be made of 
iy 


| e, distribution, and utili- 
. opposed to the shor. | the rial and other supplies used 


the school year below the tem tf) ie ing employees. -  - The num- 


Bac of building employees should be 
The teaching load should no kh q + at what is actually needed... . 
creased either in courses or ie f ciel attention should be paid to 
yond the ability of the indivi 4 he preparation of proper specifica: 
teacher to offer a reasonable stant sons, the purchase, distribution, care 
of instruction to each pupil y vt 
should be adjusted in relation to 4, Permanent inventories in all cases 
quality of supervision, the experiay - chould be maintained. - Where school 
and qualifications of the teacher, t districts are small, codperative plans 


provisions for exceptional pupil af 4 of purchasing supplies and equipment 





















‘and use of all supplies and equipment. 


*. 


the methods of grouping pupik [might be made under the initiative 


The size of classes in all sped " of State depar tments of education. ... 


subjects such as art, music, mu}. ... effective, economical and non- 


" political operation and adaptation of 


and domestic arts should be mit 
large as that of the average 2a : the plan of popular education, at all 


class: ‘in secondary schools labor” levels, from the elementary schools 
periods in .the sciences should through the universities, are funda- 
the same length as periods for Oy a, obligations of the American 
subjects, and standards of accrtthy = otha 
agencies which now prevent Sut . The essential limitation upon | at- 
rangement should be modified f an © on secondary schools of any 
. ... postponing of build ‘Ye : aria requirement that the stu- 
sbentie «1. reorganization ° ating i: evidence of a contin- 
ness departments . . - adjust learn, ne developing ability _ to 
the size of class; and . - - curt | ch 
the activities of auxiliary 
etc... . before readjustment e 4 
ers’ salaries. ... ie 


7 
: at 
1. 
“f 


ae Fe should be set up in every 
tive i councils broadly representa- 
mobilize and clarify public 


° . eRe i on In the re 8 . 
Readjustment of salari¢S ~ if | “ation, Present crisis in edu- 


sary, should be made in relat? ' 


_. . The home, the Church, the 
library, all must be maintained and 
strengthened along with the schools 

_ adult education must not be 
forgotten... . 

The Conference notes the critical 
condition of certain under-privileged 
groups, particularly the Negroes. .. . 

_.. We recommend that the Office 
of Education give nation-wide contin- 
uing publicity to efforts of various lo- 
calities in moving promptly and ener- 
getically to maintain and extend their 
social services. 


... regrets Congress found it neces- 
sary to discontinue the study of school 
finance carried on under the direction 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion . . . hope ways may be found to 
resume study. 


—Release of the Office of Education, 
United States Department of the 
Interior. 


President Hoover's 
Statement on Schools 


“Our Nation faces the acute re- 
sponsibility of providing a right-of- 
way for the American child. In spite 
of our economic, social and govern- 
mental difficulties, our future citizens 
must be built up now. We may delay 
other problems but we cannot delay 


the day-to-day care and instruction of 
our children. 


“This conference is unusual, in that 
it invites the codperation of men of 
widely different points of view in the 
consideration of our school and tax 
system from the standpoint of main: 
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taining the welfare of the children © 


today: 


ow forc 
7 — of the various —_ anit 
But in the rigid government = ‘ 
mies that are requisite everyW r : 
we must not encroach upon : 
schools or reduce the opportunity © 
the child, through the school, to de- 
velop adequate citizenship. There 1s 
no safety for our Republic without the 
education of our youth. That is the 
first charge upon all citizens and local 
governments. 


“T have confidence. that with ade- 
quate reduction of expenditures there 
can be ample amounts obtained from 
reasonable taxation to keep our school 
system intact and functioning satis- 
factorily. Those in charge of the 
schools must be willing to face condi- 
tions as they are, to codperate in dis- 

carding all unnecessary expenditures, 
to analyze all procedures, and to carry 
forward on a solid basis of economy. 
But the schools must be carried on. 


a wish to thank you for giving of 
your time and coming here to Wash- 
ington for this meeting. I trust that 
out of it will come recommendati 
that will be of national significance ™ 


Above all, may I ask that through 
out your deliberations you be “in 
mind that the proper care and ic 
ing of our children js more im re 
than any other process that is ¢ ied 
on by our Government? If = 
to continue to educate Our children 
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e ern , 7 
happen to this generation tL e ne Regents reply to the Commit 
can children—what can a Ang | T — with this viewpoint and out 
see that the boys and vir done os ong report the following con- 
t robbed oT 0t ty fe tells the story: 
are not robbed of their . hie’ ‘juding page 
birthright. You must take an a qu BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE 
sive attitude toward schools if, | StaTE OF NEW YorK 
F e 

to keep them Open It is Not a my a REPORT ON CITIZENSHIP TRAIN- 
of passing resolutions but a Matter g} A oe pypiic SCHOOLS AND 
fighting. Fight through! Figh hit ‘ IN COLLEGES OF THE STATE” 
ways! Fight politics! Fight all grou # 
It is worth while.” : | “The Department ont a 
—Release of the Office of Educatn ¢ omplete revision of the ¥ : v x 
United States Department of k " citizenship and patriotism, bas p 

a a , “se fundamental philosophy that ‘a 
Interior. “the fun 
! “child learns by doing.’ Such a syllabus 
{will suggest to the teacher many ways 
of providing for pupil participation 
‘in the control of home room and of 
‘the school. 


























Character Development 
for Citizenship 


The National Self Governmip: oie schoo" : 
Committee has received a most rf Growing out of curriculum study 


suring report from the Board of : the secondary school is a demand 
| that i 1 

gents of New York State on a the Department, with the assist- 

oat ance of public school teachers and su- 

CirizENsHIP TRAINING IN ae Pervisors, prepare a syllabus in social 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE. f Slence, the subject content of which 


‘Will take the pl 
chers prt e place of that now out- 
As is well known, tea 1) separately under the various 


they cannot pay more attentio” “Subject tit] ivi 

..? = 4 es: Ci 1 7 , e 
Dreeaiaiethans ent’ fot cnet? a CS, History A, His 
harac dev opmen $e ; B, and History C. This syllabus 


because Regents’ or college ie su 
g i to the teacher how to or- 
* This 


ments of scholarship are 5° ait a 
The Committee recently ‘i i i elebrated in New Yonenieah Day will be 
Regents to steer the course 8 1) j.-"under the ork City in a program 
“Kan z auspi f 
Fathers of lic, nama the payiety the af pices of the Pan Amer- 
ene 2B the Republic, adi cm ballroom of ch ternoon of April 11, in 
public school system devoted p e Waldorf-Astoria. The 


?P Ogra ‘ 
,; (MP the hiot Mil be in ch 
to citizenship and government: te pen hoole on arge of students from 
quote only a few.) 


Schools, wi 
“Pe ith the codperation of 
Merican Student Leto 
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ganize and guide many worthwhile 
group activities closely allied to the 
classroom work. A growing adoles- 
cent does not need the factual mate- 
rial of four separate unrelated courses, 
but an acquaintance with the simple 
and fundamental principles of social 
responsibility which will tend to make 
him an intelligent and useful member 
of a social group. 

“The department plans to make a 
survey of the status of student par- 
ticipation in the government of -the 
elementary and high school. The re- 
sults of this survey will indicate what 
steps must be taken to assure the pub- 
lic that the school is keeping an even 
balance between book-work and 
worthwhile social activities. It will 
be the aim of the Department to see 
that every pupil has an opportunity 
to participate in the civic and social 
life of the school so far as he is able, 
realizing that it is through participa- 
tion—‘doing’— that citizenship be- 
comes meaningful.” 

CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
Vice CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVER: 
SITY. 


Pan-American Day: A Proclamation 
by the President of the United 
States of America* 


Whereas the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union, at the ses 
sion held on Wednesday, May 7, 
1930, adopted a resolution reading as 
follows: 

“Whereas, it would be desirable 

to recommend the designation of a 


date which should be observed as 
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| community; 


continenta sd Site 
. ril 14th 1s the 
Whereas, Apr! / sting the 


hich the resolution cre 7 
sn Ae Union was adopted; . 

“The Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union 


Resolves: 


“To recommend that the Govern: 
ments, members of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, designate April 14th as 
‘Pan American Day’ and that the 
national flags be displayed on that 
date.” 


Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States of 
America, in order to give effect to 
the resolution adopted by the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American 
Union, do hereby proclaim April 14th 
as “Pan American Day,” and do 
hereby order that the flag of the Uni- 
ted States be displayed on all Gov- 
ernment buildings on that date. and 
do invite the schools, civic enti 


tions, and people of the United States 
generally to observe the day with 
propriate ceremonies, thereby siving 
a to the spirit of continental 
idarity and to the sentiments 
cordiality and friendly feel; im 
the Government and peo 
United States entertain 


In witness whereof, } : ° al 


set my hand and mn aVe 


a irst National 
d he 2 f the First Nationa 


the United States to be affy a - publication igh Schools 
Done at the City of he p sue 4 prices of 28 monographs 
this 28th day of May, ih ‘hing, Titles < dings of the National 


our Lord nineteen hundreq he Yea reporting Secondary Education have 


Uy 
and of the Indepen dent survey sunced by the Federal Office 
United States (Seal) © of "  peen a Orders may be placed 
of Ameria, } | Fducation- ' f Docu 
one hundred and fifty. Nea | of Superintendent of Docu 
H it Government Printing Office, 
: ; ERBERT Hooyp ments, _C,, specifying Office 
By the President: R Washine en Bulletin 1932 No. 17, 
H. L. Stimson, of Educalto™: monograph numbers. 


together with 
BE: monograP 
me no provision for issuance of 
Good Food for Little Money to | wyrvey findings in one complete vol- 


» The complete set of 28 mono- 
Protet the Pea a ee ting $3.80 may be ordered, 


Secretary of State. 


. } graphs cos 
py Scr i —_ and monographs will be 
A handy guide to the wise ai} mailed as they come from the press. 


economical selection of foods for tk} (Enclose check or money order with 
family. ~ order.) 

Lists those foods that will prota : The list (with prices) is as follows: 
health, build sound bodies, and & D Monograph Nii 


velop resistance to disease.  i—Suomary: 5c, 


Suggests a week's food orders i _ 2—The Horizontal Organization of 
families of various sizes. ~  —s Secondary Education — A Com- 

This leaflet is obtainable at tH it __ Parison of Comprehensive and 
lowing prices, which include pos} Specialized Schools. 20c. 


¢ ° 
1 to 3 COPIES ceemnnneneenne g 03 ad FE $—Part-Time Secondary Schools. 


; 
7. oe ol Be 7 
10 to 24 saresneeneeneennt : te oe The Secondary-School Popula- 
25'to 99° VOM tion. 10c. 
LOO COPIES ceecnrseereesnsnssnresen ne 30 







-_ ‘ 
The Reorganization of Secondary 


: W)) 
FOO COpd!S ceesessrssrrssnnecerneeneert a Education, 40c 


il 
1,000 to 5,000 copies cost $3. _. ~The Small! 
thousand, f.o,b. New York: ty \S¢, sr Secondary Schools. 


quantity prices on request. 
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| Secondary Education for Nee 
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9—Legal and Regulatory Provisions 


Affecting Secondary Education. 
10c. 

10—Articulation of High School and 
College. 10c. 

11—Administration and Supervision. 
Lc. 

12—Selection and Appointment of 
Teachers. 10c. 

13—Provisions for Individual Differ- 
ences, Markings, and Promotion. 
40c. 

14—Programs of Guidance. 10c. 

15—Research in Secondary Schools. 
10c. 

16—Interpreting the Secondary School 
to the Public. 10c. 

17—The Secondary-School Library. 


10c. 
18—Procedures in Curriculm Mak- 
ing. 10c. 


19—The Program of Studies. 1c. 

20—Instruction in English. 10c. 

21—Instruction in the Social Subjects. 
10c. 

22—Instruction in Science. 10c. 

23—Instruction in Mathematics. 10c. 

24—Instruction in Foreign Languages. 
10c. 

25—Instruction in Music and Art. 
10c. 

26—Non- Athletic Extracurriculum 
Activities. 15c. 

27—Intramural and Interscholastic 
Athletics. 10c. 

28—Health and Physical Education. 
10c. 

Announcements giving time of 1s 
suance of the various monographs will 
appear from month to month in 
School Life, official journal of the Fed- 
eral Office of Education. 
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An Introduction to the History 
of the Social Sciences 


By Henry Johnson. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


The small volume under considera- 
tion is the second of a series which 
the Commission on the Social Studies 
in the Schools is publishing. It 1s 
really a brief review of the history of 
the teaching of the social studies, an 
“exploratory survey,” which the au- 
thor expects to amplify at some fu- 
ture date. The teacher and the cur- 
riculum maker will find the three 
closing chapters most useful, for it is 
in them that Professor Johnson of- 
fers challenging material of present- 
day interest. The rest of the book 
develops the thesis that many sup- 
posedly new principles and new dis- 
coveries are really “re-discoveries,” 
that some of them go back to dim 
antiquity, and that what we have 
done is to dress up these ideas and to 
give them fancy names. 

It is quite apparent, says the au- 
thor, that history written a in = 
cient 0 - in the Middl 
recognized the idea of a 
world, used the past to Fale or 
temporaneous events and emphasized 
the need of searching the past for j 
lessons and precepts, Did Fea 

1dactic his- 

tory was especially prominent ; . 
Middle Ages, though it also fon ni 
} Ppears 

frequently among writers of earl 
modern times; for example, in i 


e Ages 
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ay. Tn fay Fe tin the art of questioning, 
he quotes the introduction to he alee ¢ the “regressive method” 
book published in Bost ” dteachers. Rousseau 


} On in Igy, 
which asked the question, “Why a 
Americans the bravest men anj i 
most successful inventors, explore, 
authors and scientists? In short, ni 
is the United States the greatest w 
tion in history?” There is ample et 
dence, then, that writers of early mt 


d well-prepar e 
smphasized the study of geography 


ind biography for young PeoP res 
would have them learn what was use- 
‘ful and would let them draw their 
| own conclusions. While he felt that 
there was more of evil, prejudice and 
fF illusion than was good for Emile, 
ern times, like writers of a mud nevertheless he saw in history an op- 
later day, were scrupulous in the’ portunity to study the “human heart.” 
lection of material which suited tht} | The many-sided Priestley prepared 
own purpose, be that the inculcati F) syllabi which contained a pretty thor- 
of moral precepts, patriotism of # | ough treatment of the history of civili- 
thing else. Es ation. In his scheme, history would 
The 16th century was distinctive” be taught to develop “the able states- 
the sense that for the first time f) ™n and the intelligent and useful 
history text-books appeared, that etzen.” He advocated much pupil 
tory assumed definitely a place?” activity and frank classroom discus- 
school curriculum, and that Bae =? On controversial issues. The ec- 
taught by special teachers. ~ ae and revolutionary Basedow 
aids were now being introduce a € to cultivate the historical sense 
what we call the cultivation % ©. . What We now call “\world-minded- 
able attitudes took on a de od the meth ; €, too, used the “re - 
Yet it was another century befor? r” vat His disciples Heed ay an. 
study of history was requis " ‘0 the culture-epoch heors 
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dren. Perhaps we are not accustomed 
to thinking of Frederick the Great 
as something of a landmark in the his- 
tory of history teaching. Neverthe- 
less, he appears to have made some 
highly significant contributions. He 
favored history not only because of 
its moral lessons, but because of the 
broad vision that might be gained 
by studying it. Tell the truth, 
he said, stress the important, pay 
more attention to events of your own 
time. In Carl Muller, Professor John- 
son discovers a valuable kinsman. 
Muller was an enthusiast over the mis- 
sion and the value of his subject. He 
favored the study of history to meet 
current needs and proposed a whole 
course with appropriately fitting parts. 
In his concept of history as the story 
of humanity as a whole, and in his 
plea for correlation with other sub- 
jects, this early 19th century writer 
does appear, indeed, strangely modern. 

Three great movements, pertinent 
to the problems of our own day, are 
then taken up by the author. First 
is the problem of the relationship be- 
tween history and other subjects. 
The author shows that while some 
kind of fusion has always received 
serious consideration, nevertheless, 
difference has arisen over the subject 
which should constitute the core, so 
to speak. Largely because of the in- 
fluence of Herbart, or, more appro- 
priately, Herbart’s disciples, we in 
the United States have exper!mented 
more or less successfully with corre: 
lation. Sometimes this correlation, 
whether between history and the other 
social studies or between the social 
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d other subjects of the cut- 
riculum, has proved to be an excur’ 
sion into the ridiculous. More re- 
cently emphasis has been placed not 
so much on the subject as the core, 
but rather on what the author calls 
“sroup correlation.” Thus arose the 
“social” studies. But, the author 
points out, remarkable as has been 
the progress in correlation, the move- 
ment for fusion (that is, for the dis- 
appearance of separate social studies) 
has made little headway in this coun- 
try. 

A second consideration of timely 
interest is that which concerns what 
should be taught. Professor Johnson 
shows that an examination of text- 
books and syllabi reveals unmistakable 
tendencies to teach what fits the par- 
ticular time or place, the particular 
social group, or “pressure group,” aye, 
even the particular pupil. This 
strained effort has led to the perver- 
sion of history teaching into propa- 
ganda and sometimes into deliberate 
falsification. The author sounds a 
dismal note as he observes the dissen- 
tion wrought over the question of 
what to teach. “The general result 
is that history has become, to a de- 
gree new in the United States, a con- 
troversial subject. We have been 
rapidly moving in that direction since 
about 1918, and if we go On may pro- 
os a ep that will force his- 

ry out o 
mbit, sd legen Bde 
to which ee h See 

as already been 

“relegated.” 

Finally, the author examines the ex- 
tent which contemporary history has 


studies an 
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greatest progress in the ‘bably te gt d Russell is occupied 
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for understanding the needs gf . 
own time. Pedagogically, the Pa 
ing popularity of the “regressive”. 
topical treatment is evidence of tis 
type of orientation. But in Euro 
the study of recent history has bey 


more eager to emphasize a pride in 
the past; while others (like Rusa 


and Italy) choose to part with te F 


past and stress movements and idals 
which have developed since the wit 

Teachers of history would do wd 
to acquaint themselves with the inl 


cations regarding the extent of com ¥ | a greater emphasis on social rather 


lation, the ‘choice of the subject mat’ ; th 


ter and, in general, the questo? 
teaching for “present needs,” W : 
Professor Johnson discusses in his ne 
cluding chapters. Certainly, **, 
movement to’ revise the syllabus 
American history in the high § fe 
of this city can gain much by 4° 
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against which the author warn , 
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Chairman, History Depart ‘ 
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ducation in its larger 
te closely linked with 
a al physics and theoretical 
Russell’s metier, he neverthe- 
his subject a mind to 
oth i truly Terentian sense, 
orl et is alien. Pedagogi- 
3 nly. Russell is no mere dilettante— 
for his own school in England has at- 


jife. 
nse 


science, 
: less brings to 


a 
t 


tracted more than local attention and 
affected by strongly nationalistic oy } applause. a. Ta 


siderations, for some countries ar 


The leit-motif which runs through 
3 this work is simply this: Shall ‘educa’ 
‘tion train citizens or shall it train 
complete, full, harmoniously devel- 
oped ‘individuals? To Russell, this 
diffi- 
culty. For it is his contention that 
j education, as organized today, places 


| ner personal virtues. He grants 
ms is must be so, since our civili- 
+ “10 Js so intricately j 
ie tely interdependent 
i Scan of social solidarity would 
‘dea ead to anarchy. The in- 
- first a social creature, and 
B ixconte que entity. This much is 
: thee: Nets But there is the 
ia a Points out, that the 
Mize ane ting a social-minded 
le tra “ stifle certain very val- 
titely ., S& significance is not 


a. Russel] reluctantly 
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reconciles himself to the fact that a 
sense of vivid world-citizenship has a 
vaster import than the “sense of glory” 
with which the fully-developed ego 
invests its owner. With a nostalgic 
sigh and a wistful look backward at 
the Titans of yesterday, he remarks 
that, “. . . the education of the indi- 
vidual is to my mind a finer thing 
than the education of the citizen; but, 
considered politically, and in relation 
to the needs of the time, the education 
of the citizen must, I fear, take the 
first place.” 

Throughout the book, the individ- 
ual is conceived of as a battleground 
of external forces wrestling for the 
possession of this soul. The State, the 
church, the herd, each want him for 
their own. And so from birth to 
death, he is a prize for which all with 
with any special interest to serve seek 
avidly to capture and by means not 
always scrupulously immaculate. How 
is Everyman to appease all these fac- 
tions and yet retain his intellectual 
and emotional identity, his “me-ness”? 
That is the crucial question which 
Russell raises, but does not answer. 
From out of these chapters on types 
of education, on sex, patriotism, relig- 
ion, propaganda, economics, class 
feeling in education, there emerges 
no clear course. The analyses are 
trenchant, deep, and basic. The bru- 
tal contradictions inherent in our so- 
cial, political and economic systems 
are laid bare, quivering hot and re- 
pulsive under the cold, unerring scal- 
pel of Russell's mordant observations. 
But, enough, enough of this! Is there 
no Balm in Gilead, no emollient to 
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world. Ever since 1914, 1 will 
to be constructive because nen , 
not follow their intelligence in cf = 
ing international cooperation, al i 
sist in retaining the division of man 
kind into hostile roups: - - - The source 
of all this does not lie in the external 
world. . . . It lies in our passions; 1¢ lies 
in our emotional habits; it lies in the 
sentiments instilled in youth, and the 
phobias created in infancy. The cure 
for our problem is to make men sane, 
and to make men sane, they must be 
educated sanely.... Can it be won- 
dered at that a world in which the 
forces of the State are devoted to pro- 
ducing in the young insanity, stupid- 
ity, readiness for homicide, economic 
injustice, and ruthlessness—can it be 
wondered at, I say, that such a world 
is not a happy one? . . . Our age is 
so painful that many of the best men 
have been seized with despair. But 
there is no rational ground for de- 
ee the means of happiness for the 
an race exist, and it is only nec- 
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. * ° ere : Oo L « 
situation demands immediat, = | the 28° ddenly there came a swift 
and ends, he points to q feasible 3 Our. secondary schools, col- 
all-too-distant prospect. by | jaan ad universities opened their 

While he does not soothe ous | legess al 
its in travail, Russell must be — 


Tead by F to ret 
all who are interested in the ae: ipl re 
education scene. His philosophic ) prep 


most all comers, and in 
ain this horde of poorly 
d mentally inferior stu- 
en kf dents, our educational administrators 
tachment, his impartial dealing whe} were forced to abandon Latin, Greek, 
partisanship is rife, his pellucid sy, Bad Mathematics, and to replace these 
his rare and brilliant wit, are qui i disciplinary studies with all sorts of 
ties all too rare in the pedagoga} vocational courses, English courses, 
forum today. He is no facile sna} and diluted sciences. Standards had 
of panaceas. His is a germinal mind “to be steadily lowered, courses of 
pregnant with many vital suggestion “study incessantly tinkered with, and 
for the clear-seeing, practical-heatl) methods of teaching changed only to 
educator. — _ | be changed again and again. The 

aT A. H. Lass burden of learning was placed on the 
Manual Training High School. ’ teacher rather than on the student, 
_ and the teacher felt himself compelled 


oy 












The Theory of Education in the ena the way for the lazy and 
United States prad erent and to give passing 

| 8 to many who were obvious 

By Albert Jay Nock. Harcourt ©" F lures. The product of such a sys- 
and Company, 1932. * ' was a bitter disappointment to 

ies of MF | the professional educator and 


+ 


s ° ries ; 
This book contains a S°F it the layman 
=f 
“sarily be ; 
. ha if we but examine the 
ation of some of the ideas thé wrderlie our educational 
veloped. 


tures given by the author 2 iv + Such | 
versity of Virginia in 193}. 8 “thi ip the state of education in 
first present a brief outline ° ave Pec "y today, and such it must 
lectures, and then give a crib’ | py 
ida hese theor; 

th Mea of theories are: the 
| Some thirty-five years 28° a A of Try quality, the idea of democ- 
tion occurred in the theory as 


e j ; 
idea that a literate cit- 


izenry will assure public order and 

honest government. All three ideas 

have sound philosophical bases, but 

all three have been popularly formu- 

lated and distorted so as to lead to 

false practices. The assumption that 

everybody is educable is popularly 

regarded as implicit in the doctrine 

of equality. Also “people accept as 

democratic what is merely indiscrimi- 

nate. They have a strong resentment 

of superiority. They resent the 
thought that there are practicable 
ranges of intellectual and spiritual ex- 
perience, achievement, and enjoyment 
which by nature are open to some 
and not all. We must aim at no 
ideals above those of the average man. 
The lowest common denominator of 
intelligence, taste, and character dom- 
inate. Hence the slogan ‘we must 
give the people what they want,’ not 
what they should want or might prof- 
itably want.” 

Mr. Nock’s comment on the third 
theory is very caustic. He says: 
“The mere ability to read raises no 
very extravagant presumptions upon 
the person who has it. Surely every- 
thing depends upon what he reads, 
and upon the purpose that guides him 
in reading it. . . . Consider what 
our large literate population reads— 
the colossal and unconscionable vol- 
ume of garbage annually shot upon 
the public from the presses of the 
country, largely in the form of news- 
papers and periodicals . . . any ex 
pectations put upon the saving grace 
of literacy are illusory.” 

We know, as a matter of course, 
that only very few people are educa: 
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instructed 

ll can be ins 
le; but nearly @ , ! 7 
a trained. There 15 4 vast — 
between education and instr 


are 
Hence, if we realize that what we 


doing is training and not educating; 


we would not be disappointed = a 
‘< type of instruc 

results. Indeed, this typ 

= chould be extended 
tion and training $ mn 
to include many more of the une 
ucables. But we must not expect to 
gather grapes from thorns. As a mat- 
ter of fact, considering the material, 
our educational system in this country 
is doing a pretty good job. 

We must, however, realize that our 
colleges and universities have no right 
to be called such. They are chiefly en- 
gaged in training motor-minded per- 
sons in vocational pursuits. A list of 
the subjects that are counted toward 
a bachelor’s degree at Columbia would 
amaze anyone educated in some of 
the continental countries. Here are 
some of them: writing of advertising 
copy, practical poultry-raising, busi- 
ness English, elementary stenography, 
newspaper practice, feature writing, 
wrestling and self-defense, the funda- 
mental processes of cookery, funda- 
mental problems in clothing, family 
meals, food etiquette and hospitality, 
Principles of home laundering, gym- 
nastics and dancing (including clog- 


dancing). Truly bargain-counter edu- 
cation. 


Unfortunately, while concentratin 

our attention on the uneducable - 
are neglecting the very smal] TO 
that is educable. The abilities t os 
latter group largely g 4 


: © to waste, and 
there is no college in the — 
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where our finest m; 2 


n 
education. US cay tens 


Ve 
How different jg oe 
situation in Europet © ete: 
tional administrators se 
by any false hentia ka i 
equality and pseudo-dem,. Deg 
hence they give their stan W 
cation that is really fue Ne 
disciplinary. Only those ma XY | | 
ability to do clear, sustained © hy a 
thinking are allowed to got 4 
ary school and college. eo 


This, in brief, is what Mr. Nab 


2 
a 


0 


omics, psychology, and 


il08) all of these undiluted) 


a ti lear, 
philosP le 0 portunity for clear 


for aaete | mature, and prov 
d, § 

sour” inking: 

found he says that there is not a 
en ‘ 


flege oF university in the 
single “ day where one can obtain 
" n, he simply asserts 
.* True, there are many 
what * a ‘: trifling and pseudo- - 
a ‘l character, but at any one 
st rit! universities it 1s pos’ 


firs ' 
i ‘ work of a very high order 
sib : 


real educatio 


enumerated 
has to say about education i, uf in ay of the — = ee 
country. He says it tersely, forotn} above. 1 am told tha 
















and beautifully. There is a challee } 
on almost every page. But one py} 
down the book with a feeling of 
gret and irritation that such a frp 
clear-cut analysis should lead toam}” 
clusion of futility and despair. hf 
despairs because in this county thy 
day of the “Great Tradition” is guy 
never to return. : 


That he has correctly diagnose 
educational situation no informe Ff 
son can question. The distinction? 
makes between instruction and ev 
tion is sound. The theories unde 3 
our educational practices have ? ' 
before been so clearly expo 
recognition of the existence of 
horde of uneducables who“ | 
be vocationally trained beats ul i 
every experienced teacher kn og 
that one must study Latin (of 
to obtain an education that Wy 
ative and disciplinary, is ce 
batable. The sciences, ™4 
modern foreign languag@ 


a 
! 





thor’s sine qua non of education— 
dassical languages and literatures— 


‘ may be intensively studied there. 
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One final thought. He laments the 
passing of the “Great Tradition.” He 
will admit that in the past our leaders 
in government and in big affairs, both 
here and abroad, were brought up in 
the “Great Tradition.” Has their 
leadership promoted the happiness of 
the mass of mankind? Has it not 
rather led to crushing exploitation, 
widespread misery, and the wholesale 
butchery of organized war? We can- 
not possibly make a worse mess than 
was made for us during the many 
centuries that were dominated by the 
“Great Tradition.” 

CHARLES SOLOMON. 
Chairman, Department of 
Mathematics. 
Samuel J. Tilden High School. 
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1 sion has brought about a condition of unrest and chag excerpt from “The Depression’s Challenge for Educational 
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| By WAY of summary, the q 


that have occurred. These changes preclude any hope that 
we might entertain of returning to any previous set of ideal 


objectives, or conditions. Retrenchment or reversal of fom 


gested is the development of the national conference plan 
tor the development of an 


integrated program. This planning 
will be effected as a resu 
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With complete knowledge and a 
| thorough understanding of the trials, 


Will men, women and children learn, 
acquire, cherish and use those Values 
of life which create and develop a 
richer and fuller life for all? Will 
the citizenry of America be privileged 
to enter this blessed land of promise 
on earth, where all will work cheer- 
fully together, each giving the best of 
himself for the good of all; where 
competitive struggle for position, 
wealth or power will cease, where 
individual and social strife to build 
merely bigger and bigger than before 
will disappear, and where codperative 
service to build better and better on 
the solid foundation of finer qualita- 
tive and abiding values of life will be 
the greatest motivating power for in- 
dividual and social action? 


EDUCATION MusT BE 
WIDENED, DEEPENED 


To a very large degree the answer 
to these questions will depend upon 
our educational vision, our educational 
philosophy, and our educational prac- 
tice. We must add length, breadth, 
depth and height to our educational 
structure. Education must be length- 
ened beyond the school years of the 
child, i.e., education and life should 
be coterminous. Education must be 
widened to embrace more and more 
recreational, social and civic activities 
so that all children and adults in our 
society may be profitably engaged dur- 
ing their leisure hours. Education 
must be deepened so that the finer 
fundamental qualities and potentiali- 
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' a { ma 
tg of each individua de- 
ties ae 4 and then qholesomely 


und rest good of both 


loped for the gre4 
te ’adividual and ~T a 
finally, education must ho a ft 
of enlightenment high ioe pe 
lumine clearly the erry _ ite 
‘ne democracy, ane th 
ree values of life which should 


ide all human beings. 
- uvenile delinquency 1s only =e : 
the end results of the individual's wt 
adjustment to the many deman 
made upon him by various complex 
human relationships and codes in mod- 
ern society. The causes of individual 
and social maladjustment have been 
studied by many scientists in the fields 
of sociology, psychology, physiology, 
biology, anthropology, criminology, 
neurology, psychiatry and education 
as well as by social workers and relig- 
ious leaders. As a result of these 
numerous studies and investigations, 
conclusions have been drawn that 
some of the causes of maladjustment 
are to be found within the individual 
himself, e.g., physical or organic de- 
ficiency and disease, glandular disfunc- 
OE etal inferiority, feeling 
‘e cine cr ae instability due 
unsatisfied cr Saag ~ frustrations, 
love, earl owings for attention and 
> Carly conditioned reflexes or re- 


sponses, compensati 
ations, etc e 
inefficiency, » €tc., volitional 


causes of maladjustment are to b 
e 


y be reached, 


‘wholesome, cultura] 


found in the total eny; 
surrounds the indivig, 
: ie, Social *” ty 
ational opportunitj 
nity, lack of stimulating | Con, 
environment in the home thy 
home, constant conflicts ie br 
in the home, destructive in fan 
delinquent parents in the bt 
the like) and the unforty : 
tegrating influences of yariy, 
economic and political evil. whj ei 
round the child in the commun; te 
which he lives. | Another set of a 
of maladjustment may be traced 4. 


Liars. ¥: 
a ty 


nitely to the associations, the sea | 


£eactioy 


and reciprocal relationships of they, 
tal individual to his total pag ay 
present environment, e.g, pany 
child relationship, sibling relations 
child and child relationships or om 
panionships at school, on the stra 
and elsewhere, teacher-child relatin 
ships, child-adult relationships bil 
in the past and present, and the ent 


child’s relationships and reactions at a 
conditions to. past and present git’ uy 


h 
ie 


tions. ie 

We have, therefore, ‘become Hf 
impressed with the fact that thea® 
of the individual’s maladjustment 
be so varied, numerous an cont 
that it is impossible to giv? ™ 
treatment to any maladjuste? ™ 
ual or to prevent disintegra!™ 
human personalities or antisoe 
havior, unless we can cleat jv 


Sn a 


_— 


symptomatic behavior of the ‘of 
ual and then secure the cooper y 
the individual himself, his fal 
church, his teachers an 5 


Onmen | I 
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6 resources of community 

for either the cure or the 

agence” a of anti-social tendencies or 
O 

ti-social acts of the malad- 


= 

— 
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< 


n ar 
ove f - disintegrated individual. 


; 

; 7 hile it is perf ectly true that with- 

t - complete understanding of the 
att "4 ing causes of maladjustment 

| aren the fullest codperation of 
n 


§ =,¢ be 
Nate is | 4 all the personalities and agencies that 
Us : 


‘fluence the child, valuable results 
ES ihe prevention, treatment, Or -cure 
: ‘f roblems of maladjustment are dif- 
q all to obtain, still it must be clear 
| that nothing of value will be accom- 
plished if each person or each agency 
' that influences the child's personality 
: growth and integration, constantly 
shifts the responsibility for the. whole- 
some development of the child from 
i. one agency to another, or fails to act 
" constructively until all other influen- 
' tial forces are combined. 


_ JuvENILE DELINQUENCY 
_ CHALLENGES SOCIETY 


Juvenile delinquency challenges the 


| best thought of the entire community. 


_ Parents, teachers, social workers, civic 


ws} © nd religious leaders, specialists in the 


‘field of mental hygiene and related 
| felds of human personality study, 
Rust work together and give the best 

themselves to conquer the entire 
individual and _ social 
€ prevention of juvenile 
so challenges every con- 
titution in society. The 
erefore, cannot accept the 
Ponsibility for the solution 
"sonality problems presented 
rent children, nor indeed 


ba 





should it take away the fair respon- 
sibility of the home, the church, and 
society for the best development of 
the individual. 

Educators welcome the constructive 
contributions made by all those who 
have given the best of themselves to 
the study of human relationships and 
human problems. Educators eagerly 
seek. the codperation of all those who 
are interested in preventing the dis- 
integration of human_ personalities, 
and in the reduction of individual and 
social failures. But the schools in our 
land have definite duties and respon- 
sibilities of their own for developing 
each child’s personality as well as for 


the education of his body and mind, 


for developing the child’s emotional 
habits as well as for his mental ac- 
complishments, manual performances 
and skills, and his vocational prepara- 
tion. The school is quite as re- 
sponsible for formation as for informa- 
tion. It is to these responsible tasks 
and specific duties and obligations of 
our schools that attention is now di- 
rected. 


DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES 
IN EDUCATION 


The aims and cardinal objectives of 
education have been stated in various 
ways by leading educators in this and 
other countries of the world. These 
are well known to all students of the 
history of education. It should be 
self-evident, however, that in Amer: 
ica we must emphasize democratic 
aims, democratic values, and demo- 
cratic ideals so that children and 
adults may day by day learn:to know 
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to live efficiently and in harmon 


social relationships with ot 
4 democratic society. 

Long ago, we accept ‘rales. of 

damental democratic pris’ dividu- 

lity and of the rights of indlv! 
ae it of 
als to life, liberty and the pure b 
happiness. But in accepting : = 
principles have we taught the rea 
meaning, the rich content, and the 
abiding values underlying these demo- 
cratic ideals? 

Equality in a democracy means 
equality of opportunity for all, and 
the very essence of equality of oppor- 
tunity is found in giving unequal 
treatment to unequal talents, abilities 
and capacities. 

“The old democratic ideal was 
based on the childlike idea of the 
equality of all men. The new con- 
ception of the democratic ideal is 
based on the psychological fact of pro- 
found individual differences.” (Dr. 
William H. Burnham.) 

Opportunities granted to each 
child and adult according to his needs 
ue abilities, his Capacities, his limita- 
tions constitute one of the great dra- 
matic ideals towards which mod ra 
education in America js " — 
Through the Persistent Progressing. 
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“LIFE, LIBERTY AND THE 
PURSUIT OF Happingss” 


The inalienable 
democracy means the right to 
that higher level of society 
guarantees to every child those « 
ards of life which have now _ 


ght to life i 


! ‘pligat 


live a 
* } nately capable, 


which make it possible 
“emocratiC society to save itself 
for a proet ess to its higher and bet- 
to 
nd 


tiny: 
| 27 right to the pursuit of happi- 


.. 4 democracy means the right 
to the pursuit but also to 
not al achievement of happiness. 
cht guarantees to each individ- 
4 democracy, the joy of living 
pundant and well-rounded life, 

“aie of growing to the fullest sta- 
ie mt which the individual is in- 
poe the joy of service, the 
ay that comes from living harmoni- 
only within the family 


yal in 


> ously not 


corporated in the “Children’s Oy ' group but also outside of the family 
ter” and adopted unanimously ith - drcle with friends, neighbors, and all 


‘White House Conference on chy} 
Health and Protection in 1930, Thy} 
standards should become familiar yf 
all educators, parents and communtiy} 
leaders in America so that educatinl} 
and social progress in America my} 
made along the lines indicated ink} 


Child’s Magna Charta. 

The right to liberty in a demow 
means freedom of thought, freed 
of speech and freedom of “™h 
within safe and sane constitulil 
and legal bounds, in other wom F 


erty without that license whe : 
feres with the rights of other™ | f 


in society. Individual rights ; 
reciprocal duties and obligat™ . 
wards others with whom we ™ a 
Operate cheerfully to live he dp 
ously and efficiently for the ", 
all. Individual rights cannot?” iy 


anteed to any individual BY A | 


unless the individual is 6 ) ; 
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ume those social and civi¢- 
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other human beings, the joy that re- 
- sults from feelings of adequacy and 
security, the joy of accomplishing 
_ worthwhile tasks, the joy of appreciat- 
ing the good, the true and the beauti- 
ful in life, and finally the joy that 
- comes through the attainment of good 
~ physical and mental health which are 
- the sole guarantees of well-balanced, 
socially efficient and spiritually inte- 
\ grated personalities. 
Tested in the light of modern men- 
tal hygiene, these democratic princi- 
Piles are not only the safest guides for 
each individual's health, happiness, ef- 
: ie and normal life, but they are 
ticket — od we accept these 
feuaae ar reaching statements as 
t ciples of esirable fundamental prin- 
| i iS democracy and mental hy- 
Practical we must be ready to adopt 
tainment oo for the gradual at- 
of these ideals in all the edu- 
in our land. We 
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must have full faith in the abiding 
values of these principles and their 
fullest implications, we must organize 
our educational work in such a way 
that our school organizations, our cur- 
ricula, our methods, our daily prac- 
tice and all our extra-curricula activi- 
ties, shall constantly reflect the spirit 
and the ideals of our ever expanding 
and wiser interpretation of the es 
sential principles of a progressive and 
health democracy. 

Juvenile delinquency and many 
other individual and social evils will 
be greatly reduced when the schools 
throughout the land actually carry 
into practice those basic principles 
which form the arch on which a so- 
cially healthy democracy will securely 
rest. 

How shall we give due emphasis to 
these principles and apply them in our 
daily educational practice to meet the 
challenge of juvenile delinquency? 

Much has been done by our leading 
educators to enrich various courses of 
study in both elementary and second- 
ary schools, to differentiate types of 
academic, commercial and industrial 
work for different types of children 
above the sixth year of the elementary 
school, to provide special classes and 
special schools for physically and men- 
tally handicapped children and for 
children who present difficult prob- 


‘lems of maladjustment. Within the 


financial allowance granted by var- 
ious cities, education has been extend- 
ed into summer schools, summer play- 
grounds, after school recreation and 
community centers, evening elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, continua: 
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tion schools, classes for adults - a 
the homes of homebound, helpless 
crippled children. In addition, very 
beautiful new elementary and sec’ 
ondary academic, commercial and a 
dustrial schools have been built an 
equipped during the past decade. 

Our methods of instruction. have 
also improved, and we recognize to- 
day the need of placing more and 
more emphasis on the child's methods 
of learning rather than on methods 
of teaching, and on the fullest de- 
velopment of the whole child rather 
than upon certain limited scholastic 
achievements by the child. The rich 
contents of our courses of study are 
presented logically and psychologi- 
cally. All progressive teachers watch 
not only the intellectual growth of 
each child, but also the emotional at- 
titudes and volitional reactions of the 
child to the subject matter presented 
and to the real and dynamic situations 
which exist in the modern classroom. 
We know now that me must do much 
more than present cold facts to be 
memorized by the child and that we 
Must create numerous opportuniti 
for each child to initiate, : plan to 
think, to Judge, to apply and to ae 
sr nh ek td th 
the work has rea] fear i cats 
for him. The child’s me: ani Wali 
real challenge to him lage 
a problem that ic air: 
oe hn a eS 
se Powers to cause him to Ie ilities 
enjoy, to judge and to exerans 4° 
will in the constructive and con ns 
trati : cen- 
Tative process of finding a Satisfac- 
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tivities, school metho Oo 
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velop character—the high ed tO de, fen hase ss to influence the social 
the educational procesg est | 2 4f its pupils, the school must 
Educational progress fiaa't i ee self in a large measure 
no matter what destructive i Made | mt the social life .of the children. 
cs may fp erested in what the 


say to the contrary. We all kp y 
OW 


however, that much remaj if 
. a 3 . 


done to meet the individual needs anf 
capacities of millions of children wh, 
must attend school up to the bal : 
chronological age limit set by varied 
states in the Union. We have adopt, 
ed compulsory education laws and =) 
have opened the doors of ‘educational. 
opportunity to more and smore chil [) 
dren and adults in our land and for 
longer periods of time, but it has not 
been a simple task to meet the lel 
and educational demands of an ever 
increasing school population. On 
ing to financial limitations, it wil 
take a long time to provide all the. 
necessary facilities and the train 


personnel, so that the right type of 


individual instruction may be gia 
to each individual in our schools. BF 
in a dynamic and_ progressive dem | 
cratic society, we shall always "Y is 
Provide equal educational opp A 
ties for different types of individu 
i Our society, and we shall awe) 
ar to provide adequate mate” 
equipment and stimulating edt? : 
tional activities to develop the © | 


individual, social and spiritual P° ae 


eae 








inguency and crime. 
11on for this Opportunity a-proper re- 


“ser shall 
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|) The sch its leisure hours, 


with 
i 6 s and how, what 


references are in companionship. 
school is interested in these as- 
t the child’s life because the 
tind and character of a child’s use 
xf time after school hours affects be- 
havior, its attitude toward authority 
and study and has an intimate rela- 
tionship to retardation and truacy. 
As Warden Lawes of Sing Sing 
Prison says, “Furnish the opportunity 
for wholesome supervised recreation 
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and groupings, and there will be less 


gangsterism and ultimately less. de- 
Is not provi- 


“a —_ school? Does it 
on el a in educa- 
forally 9 r this view is more 
“PPreciated, the quicker and 
society be able to cope 
nt delinquency and crim- 
Etec € school may have to 
oo broaden its 
; ha on Its influences. . It 
Corporate within its 
- © agencies that have to 
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do with social as well as scholastic 
attainments. But as the socially 
minded Warden continues to say, 
“The school will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that it is doing a great 
work in turning the tide of delin- 
quency and criminality; that it 1s 
creating a new concept of life that 
must work for the greatest stability of 
the individual and the security of 
society.” 

The school stands as a representa- 
tive of society in relation to the child. 
Since an important part of the process 
of growing up is to learn how to ad- 
just to society, the school must under- 


take to furnish appropriate environ-— 


ment in which this adjustment can be 
learned.* 


MorE INDIVIDUALIZED METHODS 


To achieve better and better results 
in democratic education, we do need 
more and more manual and vocational 
work for all children, more and more 
supervised playgrounds, a still wider 
use of all school plants, more and 
more trained personnel, more and 
more individualized and _ socialized 
methods and projects. But we can- 
not afford to wait until all the 
necessary facilities, opportunities and 
varied types of educational, social and 
recreational activities have been pro- 
vided in our ever expanding educa- 
tional and closely allied social organi- 
zations. We can continue to revise, 
modify and enrich our courses of 
study and give more and more em: 
phasis to the positive aspects of men- 
tal hygiene and to fundamental demo- 
cratic principles. We can continue to 
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improve our methods and —~} : 

‘a Pa 

of individualized and socia i - 
tion, to make these basic P 

wioles of th and democracy 


‘oles of mental heal 
ee meaningful and of greater value 


to both children and adults — 
bove all, each school can be orga 

: flect to an ever greater 
ized so as to reilec he 
degree, a wholesome and all 
democratic spirit everywhere and at 
all times. Such spirit will be felt by 
children, first, in their daily contacts 
with the wholesome democratic per’ 
sonalities of the principal, assistant 
principal and teachers who create the 
tone and spirit of the school, and 
secondly, through such individual and 
social practices as develop the type of 
character that motivates healthy in- 
dividuals at all times and in all places, 
to right social action. 

Measured in terms of educational 
achievement, the mastery of the essen- 
tial content of subjects prescribed in 
the courses of study is important, the 
development of all the special abili- 
ties of individual children is neces- 
sary, the acquisition of skills in the 
use of the tools of art and science, and 
the preparation for a useful vocation 
in life, are very desirable, the increased 
power to appreciate the good, the true 
and the beautiful in life is of great 
value, but of all these achievements 
he, dope of hin 
reactions to tiers ee wholesome 
to various life sitiatior Se a 

ns is of 


. supreme 
importance. P 


Indeed, many leading 
educators, now agree, that the school’s 
success should be measured solely in 


terms of the effectiveness, social ade- 
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grown up in the schog} €n Who bat Fp act for cert On each individual 
To develop right attitug t oe can compare with the 
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girls for social life. With rr ‘ uf i educational system hn ne 
being done by our schools to 53 te tig} avi and it is chiefly t — : 
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even of greater importance des Ui ven 10 both the —— 
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cial attention be paid to the ment 


health of children as the factor my 
directly influencing personality. 


As Dr. Stanley Davies states, “Ven : 


tal hygiene should be introduced intp | ative head of his school. 


every school through the princpl 


and teacher. Second only to the home, 
the school should be a great mentl 
hygiene force. In fact, it can be 


safely said that the school whid 


neglects the mental health of its chil 


dren fails in its greatest mission. 

Good mental hygiene demands t 
all the influential factors of the sch ; 
must be employed so that the ; 
cratic rights of each individual J 
will be respected and his re 
duties and obligations to others 
be taught and emphasized. | 
tal hygiene also demands 
child be considered a poten? 


to the community, and the 8° oy 
ities of the child must be sa 


and developed to their ™ 


personality of ‘the child may / ip 
well adjusted and wholeso™" 
tegrated. yah 
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1 Tue PRINCIPAL 
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The principal 1s the ‘ educational 
leader, the executive and adminis- 


He is the wise counselor and friend 
‘of teachers, children and of parents 
of children who attend his school. 
The principal can, therefore, influence 
the teachers, and directly and indi- 
jrectly the children and their parents. 


tt The principal is, therefore, in a posi- 
wip j'on to help fathilies to understand 




















emo the great lessons of democracy and to 


i them in carrying over these 
eons into daily practice and relation- 
cai homes. The democratic 

Pa’ Js also interested in all con- 


; . 
3 9 in his community, 
al dem “comes a powerful influen- 
+f Say force in the city, help- 
oe a and to develop an 
Public conscience for the 
Punity, n and adults in the 
Ras in a the Principal who 
i tea Cational 
cher and bas Progress of 
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sistants not only help to improve the 
teachers’ methods of teaching subjects, 
but assist in developing those right 
* attitudes of teachers toward their 
children which enable them to give 
the best of themselves to the total per- 
sonality of each child under their 
friendly and stimulating guidance and 
influence. The democratic principal 
confers frequently with his assistants 
and teachers, and advice and sugges- 
tions are unhesitatingly given and in- 
terchanged for the benefit of the chil- 
dren in the school. The democratic 
principal selects carefully committees 
of teachers to organize, direct and 
supervise various activities in the 
school so that the responsibility 1s 
democratically shared by all for the 
good of all. In other words, the ex- 
ample set by the dynamic and whole- 
some personality of a democratic 
principal will do more than any other 
single factor to create a wholesome 
democratic school spirit which will 
be reflected in every classroom of his 
school, and in the lives of the teachers 
and children in his school. 

Schools organized on a wholesome 
democratic basis and giving due em- 
phasis to the mental health of all 
teachers and children, find that the 
positive healthy and happy cooperative 
atmosphere established in these schools 
serves in a great measure to solve 
many problems of behavior presented 
by different types of maladjusted chil- 
dren. Such schools become attractive 
to all children. It becomes unneces- 
sary to force any child to attend reg- 
ularly the school or the class where 
the atmosphere is congenial to him, 
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1d with patience, SYM’ 
love. 


athy insight, kindness nd ation 
Satie tial principle of educatio® 
The essen it is love. 


is not teaching subjects; 
(Pestalozzi) . 
“There are 1n $ 
‘<q. a host of educati } 
‘tilled teachers who geet ~ 
- hearts the real spt , 
ny They have the art of dealing 
mpathetically and intelligently with 
a bitions, burning ideals, 


the hopes, am 
. ts of real children. 
bitter disappointmen ne 


are past masters 0 — 
ar guiding and disciplining 
the feelings, the thought and the ac- 
tions of children in various grades. 
They understand, love, and perhaps 
most important of all, have supreme 
faith in children.” (Henry C. Frick, 
Educational Commission School Bet- 
terment Studies, Vol. 3, No. 2, p- 49 ) 


the schools of Amer’ 


onal leaders and 


Tue New MENTAL HYGIENE 


To assist principals and teachers in 
democratic schools in the further re- 
duction and solution of difficult in- 
dividual problems of behavior, the 
new mental hygiene has a definite con’ 
tribution to make to public education 
in opening its eyes to a great oppor’ 


* breed destructive habits while , 








tunity to understand the perg fils 


problems of school children, and 2 


help in altering the condition, 


is young. Dr. William H. Bu; 
Professor of Education in Clay, 1, 
versity, makes this very signi. 
statement: ‘The longer one aan 
the subject of education and th. % e 
one considers the practical needs 
teachers, the more one feels that » 
subject more helpful to them than 
other in the professional field j, ey 
tal hygiene, not ‘only for ithe. en. 
tribution it makes to the teacher's : 
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of 
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health, but also for the Vast. benef 


its teachings give for the health i 
children. The advantages’ of ments) : 


hygiene for the teachers and for ch 
dren can hardly be emphasized tq, 
strongly.” is Ls game 

Many of the causes leading to ip 
dividual and social maladjustment ar 


now definitely known. More ant 


more permanent cures of mental di 
orders and mental diseases ‘are now 


of these underlying causes, by speci 
ists in the field of clinical psychology 
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entury was the preventive 
ye eth © g, In earlier periods only 
se Ue tal disorders 
gol? t obvious on 
“the -ecognized and attempts made 
etl hese. There was no extension 
ro cure "t hygiene concepts to every 
of aan and little attention paid 
| day PP bil ties of prevention. But 
to the cots of many maladjustments 
a further and further. back 
ee childhood, it became clear that 
vm ork with adolescents and adults 
Or nl be remedial, and that true 
Yea must begin earlier, when 
oo and reaction patterns were being 
| formed, often undesirably and with 
| come grave implications for the future. 
The plasticity of the human organ- 
| isms during childhood makes possible 


Lz 


nae nee 


| wot only the inculcation of desirable 


| character traits, but also the modifica- 
Ttion of undesirable traits already es- 
Itablished. Childhood has been aptly 
termed the golden period for mental 
shygiene. (Mental Hygiene Bulletin, 


‘January, 1931.) 
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With such additional knowledge of 
mental hygiene and with the profes- 
sional guidance and assistance given 
by specialists in this field, teachers will 
gain a better understanding of the 
causes that underlie symptomatic be- 
havior. With deeper and clearer in- 
sight into problems of human relation- 
ships and with more objective atti- 
tudes towards the individual child who 
presents simple or more difficult prob- 
lems of maladjustment, great gains 
will be made in helping children to 
develop wholesome personalities and 
in preventing future and more aggra- 
vated conflicts and disorders which 
lead to partial or total disintegration 
of personality or to anti-social be- 
havior. : 

To assist our schools in achieving 
these results, the Bureau of Child 
Guidance of the Board of Education 
of the City of New York was estab- 
lished on June 1, 1931. As an integral 
part of our educational system, the 
Bureau of Child Guidance is now or- 
ganized.to work in closest codperation 
with superintendents, directors, prin- 
cipals and teachers in our public 
schools to assist children in conquering 
undesirable character and personality 
traits, in strengthening desirable in- 
dividual qualities, in developing right 


_ individual and social habits, attitudes 


and reactions, and in raising the total 
personality of each child to higher and 
higher levels of integration and social 
efficiency. 

At the Third International Con- 
gress of Eugenics held in New York 
on August 22, 1932, the positive state- 
ment was made that: “The number 
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of socially inadequate people in the 
United States is appalling, that one 
out of every one hundred and sixty 
people in the United States during 

930 was a patient in an in- 
ee | mental dis- 


stitution for nervous OF =f 
orders, and that from present - = 
tions we will have more than 5 00, 


people in nervous and genta a 
tions in 1934. Mental disease 18 wice- 
spread in the United States. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND CRIME 


In addition to this appalling fact 
ommissions are 

that a large part of crime is committed 
by a relatively small proportion of 
criminals who are repeated offenders. 
These repeated offenders were for the 
most part known as recidivists in ado- 
lescence by the juvenile court. The 
majority of them were considered 
problems in school. Furthermore, the 
great majority of maladjusted adults 
who fill the beds in our psychopathic 
hospitals were recognized as unstable 
or “different” personalities in ado- 
lescence and their histories reveal a 
succession of difficulties of adjustment 
extending back to early childhood. In 
other words, the great majority of 
maladjusted adults presented difficult 
problems in childhood. 

For three years the sub-commission 
on causes of the New York State 
Crime Commission delved into the 
factors associated with juvenile de- 
linquency. As a result of their studies, 
this commission made the following 
definite recommendations: (1) Mental 
Hygiene and psychological treatment 
for. the prevention of juvenile de- 


our crime c 


discovering . 










linquency are to be given strong 4 
port, (2) School behavior cli N 


should be established, (3) A cout vy 


Ra y 
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in behavior problems of schoo| att | 





dren should be embodied in the teach 
ur. 


ers’ curriculum, (4) The schoo| 

riculum should give more ep, b 
to the mechanical aptitudes of chilg Is 
wherever they exist, (5) Purely = 


itive methods in attempting Cotten, : 


tion of delinquency behavior she 


cease, (6) Incipient behavior disorde | 
ts 


should be treated as early a. 
sible, and (7) A codrdination ofl 


agencies is absolutely necessary, 
From the statements, findings ie 
clusions and recommendations mab 


by leading authorities, it is clear thy } 
we must attack the serious problem 


of individual and social maladjustment 
and of nervous and mental disorder 
which lead to juvenile delinguenc 
with a positive educational, clinica 
and social program which will ev 
deavor not only to cure those children 
who show incipient and_ significant 
signs of maladjustment, but which wil 


prevent the development of nervois | 


disorders, mental diseases and. 
delinquencies. 2 

‘The place to begin 1s with the child 
“The important points remembe 
in beginning are first, that, a 
‘modern children have be 
antly shown to be sound an 
some in. their impulses, Pa , 
tions, feeling, thoug 
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| intelligent groups that 
indirectly concerned 
ah the spiritual guidance of human 
;, Educators realize fully that 
more unified, the better related, 
f the better integrated all con- 
: Bs be influences and spiritual forces 
rit the more valuable and the 
more permanent will the results be 

the individual and for so- 


both for 
ciety. But the Educator also sees his 


own unique part in the battle against 
> existing individual and social -evils, 
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‘and in the progressive, democratic 
movement for the improvement of 
| both the individual and society. 
; The spirit of democracy in prin- 
ciple and practice with all its implica- 
: tions and wholesome satisfactions, 
‘ supplemented by those positive aspects 
: of mental hygiene which help to de- 
3 velop wholesome personalities, can be 
: ; 
nn iy developed in all of our 
r a “¥ right spirit will conquer 
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men are too busy ¢ 
on me 
a generally ignore 7 = 
‘nner. The new teacher is to : 
—_ everything he has learne ‘ 
college about teaching; that it S je 
very well in theory, but not in p 
tice. What does he do that a 
Flounder as best he can, hoping at 
next term will be different. 


course it will be—with a terms ex’ 


erience. 
. My first term of Algebra and Geom- 


etry meant long hours of preparation, 
k of complete confidence in my 
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at the same subjects, has been entirely 
different. I discovered little things 
that have been of indefinite benefit 


another mathematics teacher may be 
using devices similar to the ones I am 
about to suggest, but the beginner 1s 
not aware of them. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ALGEBRA I 


1. Problems seems to be the buga- 
boo of many students, I found some 
who were good in the mechanical part 


IN TEACHING ALGEBRA | 
AND GEOMETRY | a 


# pave cannot possibly give the 


first term? | 


lac | 
presentation of the lesson, and dis | 
couragement. This, my second term 


both to myself and the class. Many. 








~ "KT : 
2 aa 


of algebra and yet were Unable , . 
handle the problems. This may fo 
due to difficulty in understanding 
language, prevalent among child 
of immigrant parents, Or to lack 
ability to organize the problem, 
pick out what is given and aia 
sought. The language dificulty i 
be overcome by having student, = 
the problem in their own wor | 
defining the more difficult word, SS ) 
by a definite translation of word, int | 
processes. The word “exceeds” sins 
many an intelligent student trouble | 
Have him translate the word “gy ) 
ceeds” into the words “is more thay} 
and these in turn to the algebraic sm 
bols essences -+- svete : i 
A student may be helped greath > 
with the organization of a probkmp 
by using the box arrangement. For 


example: 3 


A is now 12 years older than b , 
four years from now, A will be tweh 
as old as B is then. 
present ages? 


NR te 
| Name | Now | Fo a | 

12+x | 
Fit | | 44% lj 


Fee 


The student asks himsel 
age do I know least about? wis 


coffee and some 30c. coffee. 


; 
/ectan 


oe A bett 
5 Tmed . : 
whet lias The making the altitude 3 


i | 
» 


E Have them go back to the 

“quatiom nd pick out the sentence or 

v P 

; ober at gives the equation—make 
: > that the sentences which 

them yen the information to fill 


the DO” Finally the sentence is ob- 
equation: Have the sentence written 
he, and the exact —— me 
4 d written underneath, 
tion of each wor 

<a years from now, A will be 
.., as old as B then. 
164+x=2 (44x) 

Get the pupils to see that all parts 
of the verb “to be” should be trans- 
tated by an equal sign—that the verb 
“i” is the most important little word 
‘a a sentence because it determines the 
equal sign. Very often a student will 
have to rearrange the words of the 


| books in order to give a sentence for 


the equation. 
In the problem: A grocer wishes to 
make a mixture of 60 lbs. of coffee to 


+ sell at 40c. per Ib. He has some 55c. 


How 
many lbs. of each should he take? 
The sentence here should be: The 


at of 55c. coffee plus the cost of 
What ate tha “a coffee equals the cost of the mix- 
| ture, ) 


on Years Lat ¥ 5x+30 (60—x)=40-60 


Tin this problem: The base of a 


gle exceeds its altitude by 9 
er shaped rectangle is 


a a and the base 2 inches 
- oe this increases the area by 
shes. A diagram of the rec- 


creases the area by 78 sq. inches,” and 
change it thus: The area of the new 
rectangle is 78 sq. inches more than 
the area of the old rectangle. | 
(x +11) (x+3)=78+x (x13) 

I have found that picking out the 
sentence which gives the equation, 
writing it down and putting the alge- 
braic translation underneath, helps 
greatly in the solving of problems. 

Another simple and often amusing 
way of clarifying problems is that of 
dramatization. Just as the dramatized 
English word holds more meaning for 
the foreigner than a verbal explana- 
tion, so does the algebra problem in 
action take on new significance for the 
student. Try it on the rate, time, and 
distance problems and you will have 
some veritable races in class. 

2. The teacher should be familiar 
with the common algebraic mistakes 
and warn the class against them. 
These mistakes may be due to confu- 
sion between processes, to wrong con- 
cept, or to carelessness. I am noting 
a few of the common errors: 

a. five more than x, interpreted as 
3x, : “a 

b. the value of 2x, if x is 6, inter- 
preted as 12x. 

c. ten less x, interpreted as 10—x. 

d. 3 (a—b) interpreted as 3a—b. 

e. the sum of —3 and —5, inter- 
preted as 8. 

f. sum of 6a and 10a, interpreted 
as 16a?. 

g. the product of x and y, inter- 
preted as x+y. 


fore, Til call his °F detOT tangles, 
lenty of practice, mos shen te 3 Wo 
i t st 


h, YyaYz=2/4. 
Don’t wait until the pupil makes 
these mistakes. Explain the possibil- 


uld b 

jae Will pick of help. The stu- 
the boxes readily, z : Pick the phrase, “but this in- 
itate. Why? 
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con- 
ity of their occurrence as new 


cepts are taught. vet 
3. Factoring 1s 
bling block to many guides 
teacher must be sure that the s sited 
has a clear concept of the See dies 
that he is finding the prime ame - 
which when multiplied will Se dioet 

original quantity. The — i i 

multiplication process of on 

factoring is the product © a 

and difference of two quanti as 

mention may be made of one 

plication. The three cases i 

the highest common monomial fac = 

the difference of two perfect 7 = 
and the trial and error method or 

trinomial. Students must be os 
constant drill in just ae 
cases—you will have to point = - 
expressions such as these: : ce 

50a2—b?, and a—b, are not the dl 

ference of two squares. You have to 

teach that the method of highest com- 
mon factor must always be tried be- 
other. | 

oo oe student obtains a facility 

in factoring, I have him state the case 
before he factors. For instance: 

Factor: 32x?—2y”. 

Student: Highest common factor 

2, 2(16x?—y”). 

Teacher: How do you know 16x? 
—y? is the difference of two per- 
fect squares? 

Student: You can take the square 
root of 16x? and y? and they are 
connected by a minus sign. 

In teaching the factoring of the 

trinomial you have to be careful to 
take one difficulty at a time. First, 


the ccefficient of the highest power of 
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the unknown, unity ies aul S1BN8 pg Byte a marked by a stu- 
tive; second, coefficient unity, lage tip, go rests 080 has the students 
positive’ and middle negative. thine dally if the teacher has " 
coefficient unity, last sign nepaiel at sin his book Ss 
fourth, coefhicient k niae than ue if e00 - rakes but a me to enter 
In factoring the trinomial, make ae 7 eaters i . These daily tests may be 
SE student always Checks a the * b the student . er a 
middle term. : p rogress Chart. ese 
4. The recitation on board h ex] a of ge aicttire the pupil’s 
work is usually a waste of time... | not also arouse a competitive 
students pay no attention. ye progt xu horizontal straight line 
should they pay attention? They spirit. a mes the goal.’ Drill and 
done the work at home—why mu gta h beco on a BE vitalized by 
to a fellow student repeat it? Ine He review ——— contests. 
of having a student read ken d and @ 
from the board, I glance throug, » that drilling one item at a 
and then I ask questions, calling mem - ineffective. If, for instance, 
the class is ae Were itis compel, a bia to a page dealing with the 
their attention—it makes them ae, fp ring of the difference of two 
to mistakes and it leads them to See and you have each student do 
CONES shorter methods of solution, jy fl you will find all the answers per- 
this ome ! have often been able tr . fect: but if you give them another 
question an entire class on the five o be of example, they are stumped 
more homework problems which wer because it is easy enough to follow 
put on the board. _ facet pattern without thinking. There- 
5. Checking by common sense 61 F% fore, drill several items at one time— 
habit that should early be inculcate . as simple addition, subtraction and 
In the problem: _f multiplication—first and second case 
of factoring, and so on. 


’ When asked her age, a girl repli ) 
seven-fifths of it is 21. What ws Bt 8 A note-book should be dpe: 


i 
4 
-— algebra for th 

age? Brae | fOr the practice of exercises 
As a check on his thinking, bur that are done in class. Teach some- 
ts . new, assign problems for the 
: iby Fi to practice and then you find 
: ey have no Paper to work on. 


Note- ; 
ful, ie Just for algebra is use- 


the pupil ask himself—"is ¥# 

more or less than 21? spout 
6. The algebra lesson a 

opened with a short quiz" ( 

exercises, one On the oo only HOE 

n review. This n° jo! © UCCESTIOn 
the teacher in pi¢ els th? gut ¢ teaching of 7 
weaknesses, but also sod PP Pler geometry is sim- 


e ; ? and yet mo di 
“ag fim what DY seh | teachin re difficult, than the 
by showing 3 4 S of algebra, Simple, because 


yesterday's lesson. 





promptly. These 


7 Ina drill lesson it is well to re- 


21 


the subject matter is more interesting 
and decidedly less mechanical, so that 
there isn’t that fear of monotony and 
boredom which arises in the algebra. 
More difficult, as it requires greater 
skill in presentation. 


. 


1. Geometry is usually begun with 
a brief history of the subject; then 
come simple constructions, such as 
bisection of a line and angle, erec- 
tion of a perpendicular and construc- 
tion of simple triangles. I discovered 
rather late in the term that the stu- 
dents find the construction, of geo- 
metric designs fascinating—they could 
be introduced very easily with the 
constructions at the beginning of the 
term. 


2. The axioms should not be 
taught as such, they should be 
explained as they come up in prob- 


lems. For instance, given the square 


ARFO with points, C, E, D and B, 
taken on AR, RF, FO, and AO, re- 
spectively, so that CR=OD and 
BO=RE; prove 4 ABC=4 DEF. 
The student gets the right angles equat 
and so it remains for him to 
prove AC=DF and AB=EF. He 
knows that the whole sides are equal 
since the figure is a square. 


Teacher: What do you have to do 
to the line AR to give AC? 


Student: Subtract the line CR 
from AR. 


(You must make sure that the 
student understands that he is sub- 
tracting line lengths and not letters as 
in algebra. If he has difficulty in see- 


ing this, give the line lengths numer- 
ical values.) 
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A, C, D, Finas raight line AR. 





: 3 chowing it has 90 degrees. 


the legs of an isosceles triangle are 


, AB: b, A and angle equal, you will find many students 
Student: To get fa. a EF, AC=DF and 4 A=F; Prove 4, yaa! oe since the aie i oe the altitudes equal. 
a oe do you know two tr = ogee Be : x ent B ‘contains Straighten the student out on these 
Teacher: But 1 OF, about CR recites as‘ fol “777 ceecetel Ri | ee parall ee questions are enough seemingly little points and you will 
about. AR an a. SAG Ka © E Tangles — These j dent to the demonstra- find a marked improvement. 
Rag are equal. = by sas, sss, Or asa : ee to lead the a 7. Models have played an impor- 
u : s 3 “> ° 6S abs 


ou lead hi : 
ide the axiom, “equals subtracte 


ever possible, have 


them actually 


of two wee ie 
cram them into one lesson—bring 


them in almost incidentally—and then 
*t have students saying, as 


won ; ‘ 
you i hate axioms, I don't 


sis and proof be written for the more 
involved problems. In the classroom, 


c. I know that AB equal BR | 2 b 
angle A equals angle F, since ire 


given. | 
d. If I could prove side AD , 
The student then is ready to 


‘demonstrative proof. © 


At first the students think itt. 


ive a 


before they realize its value. Aj] 
proceed through the term, TI have the 
students omit the unessential detail 
of analysis—often two or three quy 


the proof. 


Ss: 


Or in the example: 






en parts on 


give pt0° a dly number of your ac- 


atances tell you that they memo- 
mi propositions 


3 
} 
3 
5 


¢ the term. Nothing in geometry 
& ved be memorized—what of it if a 
j states a proposition: in’ his 


tion automatically disappears with a 
+ growing facility in the use of analysis. 
| Teaching the class a proof different 
from the book, and calling for proofs 


| diagrams. Several les- 
Ons of the term should be devoted to 


at the time they - 


tant part in my teaching of geometry. 
HicH Ponts recently published an 
article by Mr. Charosh of New Ut- 


he use of models in geom- 
” And 3 geometry. The tendency to recht on t 3 
‘| a lice heard a = CF. then I ‘could prove the as socket 8 that which is not understood etry. Not only did I use the models 
ck R : 7 . o b ] oO . . 
| reason “Substitution withou congruent by sas. Es os a be stopped at the very beginning to demonstrate, but I also had the stu- 


dents build their own. I gave them 
a month, suggesting that they use any 
material they wished—paper, wood, 


explaining just what the models rep- 
resent. Considering the crudity of 
the. models used in class, I was 
astounded at the results. A few mod- 


! ae : t 
; substitution. | "Father F) studen , ae : 
we} or explain the exact ver a period silly to ask themselves questions anj own words, provided he understands metal—that they paint or varnish 
4 a1 Spread the axioms ont try to then answer them, but it ‘isn’t | and knows how to use it? Memoriza- them and mount them on a chart 
| } ks or so—d 


charts. These models were all mov- 
able, showing that the theorem was 


: . drayyj 

I have the students think out loud, lines cut by @ transve si 7 remy rt rasan from words and __ true for all positions. Some students 
that is, analyze, for all to hear. Take p arallel nee! B; prove that ee net | Practice Pe followed by frequent combined several propositions on one 
this simple problem in the early points A an me or angles w ch Oe in Picking on also have difficulty model; I received one model that dem- 
weeks, when the student knows three tors of the = ht angle: asi - Clusiog. e hypothesis and con- onstrated six theorems. The students 
methods for ~— —_ con’ = —e ith prove angle In the pecbleth «The: alsevic, c, spent long hours making these; they 
gruent: Given the two overlapping ) : 


: 
= 
: 


triangles ABD and CEF with points 


angle? 


enjoyed it, so did I, They will never 


“hal | have hear ” tions are sufficient to lead’to a sl F) with diagrams given in various posi-. els were brought in before the date 

ae know what they're all about. rop- tion. In the same problem: To prow fF tions, also eliminates memorization. - set, but at the required time prac- 
‘, 4 3. Even though the first — P A CS equals SD. The student po f) 5. With analysis at his command, _ tically every student in.my two geom- 
: 1 ositions are taught intuitive he ware eeest |» you will find the pupil eager to tackle etry classes brought in a model. They 
| Ca sis should be used in ae 2. How can I prove two sides ofa | difficult problems. I often assign dif- were so excellently done that I had 
Ake Students have difficulty with , dgabelerequal? nokgee fcult problems as honor homework— them on exhibit in the school library; 
4a9 onstrative geometry because they = b. By proving the angles oppastt F this arouses the competitive’ spirit, a picture of a few of them appeared 
ty not taught to analyze. This P myn sean ae ‘ keeps the bright pupils interested and in the New York Sun of June 22, | 
‘ a constant practice and patience at orst, 2 , — angle 1 equal toa even gets a Spark from the dull ones. 1932. Some were of wood, some of 

4 1} but at the end of two weeks the re’ ‘2, pefeeind them corresp™ : 6. The diagram plays an important paper, some of metal, some painted 

tt I rprising. In the home- gle 2 by pr d trian? Fart in demonstrative proof. 

ad sults are surp he analy parts: of triangle ABD a0 ‘a i# ME “ents should proof. Stu- all sorts of colors, some neatly war- 

‘ : work assignment, I ask that the analy ‘ BF Then ‘the student is reaey™F * ould be taught to mark equal nished and all mounted on printed 
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forget the geometric facts learned 


gr aow eile made am 
you will notice that I have | on 
to x-ray the pupil's mind a —— 
struggling with new a =n 
concepts. Therein lies the i ge 
of success. Put yourself in P iis 
the student, try to recall the me a 
that went through your mip ie 
you were taught how to pone aa 
braically or shown the obvi _ 
that halves oF equals = d a 
Weren't they rather ae . ie 
thoughts? Therefores help t on 
to organize his thinking by ei —— 
cal aids, if necessary, such as i 
arrangement and the writing a 
equation sentence in problems 


analysis in geometry. 












Appeal to the visual and Many,) 
senses as well as to the intelley, 
Avoid the cut and dried. | 
heard teachers say, © Children th 


days expect us to entertain then» 









Wrong interpretation on the pare 


the teacher! Put the word “interegn 
in place of “entertain” and the . 
tence reads correctly. “‘Intereg» 

-children in what you are teaq: 

put some personality into your worl, 
inject some humanity and y, it 
standing—a bit of humor—an d < 


will find it more than worth the 4 


fort. You will find the YOungiten 
your friends instead of just we 
pupils. | 


EsTHER D. SwEEpieR 


Curtis High School: 


A VIEWPOINT FOR PSYCHOLOGY 


HE Avoril, 1932, issue of HicH 
Points carried as its first main ar’ 
ticle “Different Schools of Psychology 
and their Influence on Education, by 
Joseph B. Fish. Here was given = 
exposition of six — schools 0 
ological thought. : 
“re Fish's article, as I took it, did 
not purpose to go beyond a clear, con: 
cise statement of these conflicting 
schools, and how their influence has 
been felt in education; it did not seek 
to gain adherents to any of them. 
Now I believe teachers would wel- 
come an evaluation of some of the 
viewpoints in current vogue in psy’ 
chology. That is what I shall attempt 


to give. I wish to explain the basic F 
differences among these various 9¥ f 
tems of psychology, and to recom 


mend the viewpoint I consider mi 


fruitful. 
in psychological thought comes chil} 
from its old indebtedness “ 
ich it is an OMe 
sophy, of whic | a) 
and its inability quite €: ee coat 
self. Take the roster 0 pe 
ited in the history of ait . St Av 
founders—Plato, re scat of! 
gustine, St, Thomas; 


noza, Leibniz, ea 


keley, Hume—it 70 “spect ; 


of philosophy: In 
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we | a that . 
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s 


|. ideas 
ich today SF . 
The confusion whic fy | ° COntinuous, never ceasing from birth 
to death, Som 
Dh 


Outside the brain. 


as is f fens 
| ‘ti let us 
Bee Th 

Locke 

Hobbes, - pistol 


p) Po the mind, 


| hilosophers psychology 
Z ; of ening. No wonder, then, 
a5 its 8 chology which . today seeks 
‘4 among the exact sciences, 
-gandio rm knowledge, finds itself so 
be enrooted in metaphysical ab- 


} gractions- 

yp CONSCIOUSNESS 
jyTROSPECTION | 
The Subjective Systems 


Modern psychology began as a 


rudy of consciousness and mind; its 
S j 


method was introspection. 
old us, “The subject. matter of psy- 
chology 1s consciousness.” Judd says, 
and so does Angell, “Psychology is 
the science of consciousness.” And 
| Angell, without intending clairvoy- 

ance, wrote “An Introductory Study 
+ of the Structure and Function of Hu- 
man Consciousness.” 


Consciousness, as every one is pre- 


PPh beg DARI Cat Near tepcish 


PT ART Ot tere e Ore 


va Nai 


| yond that definition by synonyms, in- 
+ trospective psychology does not take 
us. If we inquire the nature of con- 
| Sciousness, we are variously answered. 


ust a ile “atest 


_ Some say it is spatial; others say it is 
+ ot. Some say it consists of unit 
with gaps between; some say it 


ne 


oo € say it is located in 
« Prain; others say it may be located 
oe | Titchener, of Cor- 
B stag “specially, applied himself to a 
__-Y O the structure of conscious: 


RA ae aed aor tre se Sees 


turn to the method of 
ychology—Introspection. 
ply a “looking inward” 
In the development 


‘itional ps 


Yerkes. 


sumed to know, is Awareness. Be- > 


of this method, Titchener stands head 
and shoulders above his contempora- . 
ries. He was imbued with the laud- 
able faith that the human mind (the 
entity of which consciousness is a 
function) could be limited to laws by 
studying introspections. To Titch- 
ener and his disciples a training in in- 
trospection was the basis of psychol- 
ogy. It was developed to such ex- 
tremes that it became an art. The 
experimenter who could analyze a 
mental process into its pure sensa- 
tions was the master. And we have 
it from Yerkes that ““No one who is 
unable to observe the wonders of his 
own consciousness can really enter 
into the kingdom of psychology.” 
Present day schools of psychologi- 
cal thought, with one exception, are 
based upon the consciousness-mind- 


_ introspection philosophy. Their ideas, 


their methods, their terminology, are 
subjective. Whatever differences ob- 
tain among them are of minor sig- 
nificance compared to this most fun- 
damental similarity in their whole 
fibre—their subjective point of view. 
Associationism, structuralism, fune- 
tionalism, parallelism, interactionism, 
purposivism, psychoanalysis, and Ges- 
taltism—there is not one which is not 
predicated upon mind as a basis; not 
one which does not treat of sensations, 
images, perceptions, and the whole 
category of traditional terms. 


EXPERIMEN TATION—STIMULUS 
AND RESPONSE 
The Objective System 


The one school of psychological 
thought which differs from the others 
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is the objective school. Most promi- 
nent of the objectivists is John Wat- 
son, who popularized objective psy- 
chology as “behaviorism,” but which 
its first American proponent, Max 
Meyer, still prefers to call objective 
psychology. This school rejects mind, 
consciousness, introspection, sensation, 

- image, and all other subjective meth- 
ods and terminology. It sets itself to 
a study of observable human conduct, 
as contrasted with the study of con- 
sciousness. Its method is experimenta- 
tion and observation, rather than in- 
trospection. Its terminology is stimu- 
lus and response, in contrast to sen: 
sation and image. 

The classification of psychological 
systems into subjective and objective, 
I hope you will find clarifying. It is 
a key for penetrating confusion. As 
we draw out the implications, we shall 
see what occasions such conflicting 
views in psychology—a state of affairs 
which some are misled into believing 
healthful for its advance. 


AN EVALUATION OF 
SUBJECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


The aim of psychology, broadly, 
should be to give us a knowledge of 
human motives and ‘conduct so that 
we may learn to predict and control 
them. If it is to concern itself mainly 
with playing with poetic figures of 
speech, or cluttering an already bur- 
densome nomenclature with abtruse 
and abstract terms, it becomes a pleas- 
ant pastime, a mere hobby, a vacant 
evening’s occupation, not a scientific 
study. 

It is well, too, before considering 


what is mind? 







subjective psychology, to cauti on, se 
selves that we have all been trate 
in the terminology of the subjecn! 


school. So vitally has its ye; 


balisin 







‘a such figures of speech. 
8 : are to understand human 
we must be more scientific; 
a deal in more specific terms. 


become part of us and Colored °F we mus riment and measure. 
expression in psychology, that tt We must XPS roposed a unit of 
impossible for us to break away ge one has ae E S tion tes the 
are predisposed toward jt Be | t nsciousness- et Dae 
caution is advanced that y, 9 sound work conception wale 
somewhat, at least for the time fe ness that the subjective ar s builds 
unprejudice our thoughts, TUB te superstructure of eee ogy. 

Psychology began as a study i And the structure * acre 
mind; its etymology tells that. * consciousness, we are told, may be dis 


Few _ psycholog 
would have the temerity of Dae 


to locate it in the pineal. gland: ang 
few would undertake to treat it a 
organism, as Angell did. We mi 
postulate mind as an axiom, and 4 
sume what it would be well to eg, 
lish by proof; or recognize mind a, 


. theoretical concept about which 4 
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organize our knowledge. And from; 
scientific point of view “mind” shoul 
be retained or rejected, depending 
upon its usefulness or uselessness. 
Consciousness, which is presumed 


to be a manifestation of mind, shouli f 


be judged by the same standard 
What is its value for scientific stud! 
Its importance in psychology Be 
throwback to speculative philoso 
It is another way of saying , 
“ego,” “self.” Among the 27 
Greeks it was customary a 
consciousness in water, ee 
tree, air, ‘Nature abhors ie 
te in le of attributit” 
is an apt examp vg the 
sciousness to nature. 5° y we 
cient idea of thunder 45 i. ih 
of God, or the angry Bee e poet 
lowing of Neptune 








Bf 


y er diff 
| . Prove Or d 
“ 

Hon” . Osh get a glassy sensa- 


th sovered by introspection. 


“What have consciousness and intro- 
spection availed us in psychology? 
Have they helped us to an under- 
sanding df human conduct? We 
turn to the work of Titchener at 
Ithaca. Here were the best trained 
introspectionists in the country. The 
salpel of shrewd introspection dis- 
sected every mental state in the course 
of an experiment—but the laws of the 
mind lay unrevealed. Psychology has 
come considerably away from its in- 

_sistence on introspection, but it is still 
‘dominated by the tradition and termi- 
j nology of the consciousness-introspec- 
ston school. And that is the impor- 
tant idea to know, 
, why didn’t introspection reveal 
fan of consciousness and the 
Each one's ines ihe subjective. 
are his own, 


hot : 
ic ie to proof. One psy- 
of image: N certain attributes 


> another sets down an alto- 
“rent category. How can 
'sprove?  Introspection- 


sin Oshk 


= 


. Certain yi ; 
; N visual images; but 





in Kalamazoo introspectionists cannot 
just discern it. There follows, some- 
where else, a controversy between the 
exponents and opponents of image- 
less thought. An oceanful of ink is 
spilt, and tempers are frayed over 
these discussions in vacuo. Wundt 
stoutly maintains there can be no 
thought without images; Buhler in- 
sists as strongly that under controlled 
introspection he and his followers had 
thought without images. Well, what 
are you going to do about it? 

It should be clear that such dis- 
agreements cannot justly be imputed 
to the undeveloped state of psychol- 
ogy. If psychology were as old as 
the hills and clung to introspection as 
its method, we should still find radi- 
cal disagreement. Confusicn comes of 
each developing his own system, and 
none being verifiable because they are 
all subjective. 

Titchener himself made.a pertinent 
commentary in speaking of the psy- 
chology of feeling: “The professional 
and the amateur psychologist exchange 
ideas on equal terms; here is a field 
in which a general impression is worth 
as much as an experimental result.” 
The psychology of attention and sen- 
sation are in a like state. 

I do not mean to suggest that we 
should abandon introspection. It is 
delightful. It gives our literature a 
depth and warmth which objective 
treatment cannot. But to make it the 
method of a branch of study which 
makes claims to exactness is to invite 
failure. Among students of psychol- 
ogy in its earlier days it was a com- 
monplace that psychology was inter- 
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esting, but it taught them what they 
already knew. 
It is a direct outcome of the intro- 
spective method that. psychological 
terminology, and consequently psy’ 
chology itself, is so indefinite. To put 
less emphasis upon introspection, but 
to retain the terminology that inter 
spection bore, is inconsistent. 
Terminology is decidedly important. 
Words are thoughts. Scientists have 
so well recognized this that their no- 
menclators turn to Greek for new 
terms, devoid of life and personality— 
words that are like algebraic sym- 
bols—unequivocally explicit. Mod- 
ern terminology is likely to have been 
subjected to language processes, SO 
that original meanings have been al- 
tered; and subjective interpretations 
would confuse exact understanding. 
We have spoken of mind and con- 
sciousness. Sensation and image and 
n and attention are not 
Does a sensation have qual- 
clearness? 


perceptio 
clearer. 
ity, intensity, duration, 
What difference does it make? Are 
you stirred to know that a visual 
image has protensity and extensity; 
or that images have succession, fusion 
and adhesion? Do you relish recol- 
lections of hours and days spent over 
the conative, cognitive, and affective 
processes and their countless obscure 
attributes? 

It was once my misfortune to spend 
six months studying the psychology 
of meaning and judgment. What an 
impenetrable wilderness of words! 
One “authority's” guess is as good as 
another’s. I cannot resist a few 
choice examples, because too much 











the objective—terminology, 


can not be made out agains: 4 d 

method and the nomenclature we hi ive 2” reais Whether you explain 

been prey to. elt 4 A B ction of the flame for the 
ms ; s a neural con- 


a Desire, or a 
cen eye and wing muscle, 


Far from being an ex- 
the subjective terminology 
detriment to scientific ad- 
It offers a specious ex- 
and those who take it are 


I was impressed with the profo, : 
observation that falling down jg Und 
thinking act, but may become hod - 
ject of our thoughts. I learne P| ob. FP 
association of ideas is by UNivers : 
and that meaning is the uate i 
that meaning does not exist “pe tsal; F ancement. 
but is inherent in images; that nae Janation, 
ing ae image, that inte , ae 
merely on illustration o Ri when an OD) 
that image is meaning; me tion is formulated that science begins 


and meaning are in reality f & Bis polit a a ead vier 2 
at i 


but discriminable; that thinking oe ' measurement 1 
go on without meaning; that thinking . makes strides. aver ' 
must have meaning. There is Reinte: | $01 think it 1s igh time for psy- 
gration, Intentionalism, Logical Up; chology to jettison this whole lumber- 
versals. There is static meaning and ' ing cargo of the subjective school. We 
dynamic meaning. And. somewher ft have = enough arm-chair psychol- 
“4 this welter, space must be let : a wit | its lengthy introspections 
for a “psychophysical continuum.” : Selcice ' papi ra which each PY 
Then, to give you the last word, s = I “ei a i Conscious: 
it was given to me, the trouble liesin J of subjective a o and their wake 
the fact that for the term “meaning,” B little. They hav inology have availed 
which is not adaptable to paycholo of science. and = not stood the test 
gical needs, we need more terms 10 3 clean. an ie rejection. 
cover the scope of the word. Wef on the sub b ffloes ach e our thoughts 
quadilateral division into TH cmsider present school, we should 
a, ae The Si’ cholog; Present-day schools of ; 
Significant, The Significance, °F * ological thought in the ligh Ti 
nifed, The Signifying beeigidued 3s chee 
All: nonsense! Where wil ; oe oe nucturalism studies what mind 
These verbal gymnast a. UNctionalism studi eo 
ant but to eu i “8. Both are based es Seal main 
ting. Just some MF SS and introspecti upon conscious- 
ction. They lead to 


d,s ttle 
to say ore 
y “tions, than speculative discus- 


s— “<9 positive 


need a 


us? 
opinion, are me 
in the unsuspec 
curious, learned we 
ple, and often well now! Osivi | 
The difference ahi cs ery or hormic psychol 

“horror yacui” ae es Implie d men by Macdougall, =a 
tmosP the woe | Pilosophy which ro. : = of mystic 

a € summed up 


idea of 
explanation of @ 
is the difference et | 
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to seek further. It is only 
ective, verifiable explana-’ 
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in the familiar epigram, “There is a 
divinity which shapes our ends.” The 
mind, and all impulses and activities, 
are believed to be working, automat- 
ically, towards a purpose they have 
in view. This endowment of the hu- 
man organism with an inner force 
which drives it toward a goal is an 
interesting symbolic interpretation of 
human action. But not for science. 
Psychoanalysis goes further than 
other subjective systems in its inter- 
pretation of human action. What 
Darwin did for biology with his the- 
tory of organic evolution, what Kep- 
pler did for astronomy with his the- 
ory of the solar system, Freud has at- 
tempted for psychology in his elabo- 
rate theory based upon the “uncon- 
scious.” The symbolisms Freud in- 
vokes to sustain his theory stamp it 
an art, plainly. They give it a liter- 
ary flavor which literature has not 
been slow to appropriate. The pity of 
it, so far as psychology is concerned 
is that it is couched and quilted —_ 
tip to toe heavily with the subjective 
equivocal terminology which sence 
finds inarticulate. Jung and the 
Zurich school have objectivized one 
phase of it in the time-reaction tests 
Let us hope for more. 
Gestaltism, our latest childbirth in 
psychology, makes its additions to our 
nomenclature to give us more super- 
naturalism. The mind is possessed, so 
we hear, of a grouping sense. This 
integrates experiences and gives them 
meaning. “Configuration patterns” 
that we make instinctively develop in 
us “insight™ so that we may accom: 


plish “continuous wholes,” Says Koh-. 
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ler, “We now have to solve es robe 
lem of the segregation of wholes - 
the temporal and spatial a = 
kinesthetic experience. ie ¥ - 
wish it were more intelligh e? a 
sight, instinctive grouping ret 
grating power of the mind, "1 eae 
tion patterns, continuous w | 


vague, all subjective. 


An EVALUATION OF THE 
OBJECTIVE SCHOOL 

John Dewey ventured the mee 
that the World War might have oa 
averted had the social sciences kept 


pace with the physical sciences. In 
the latter are considered phenomena 


which are observable and measurable 
__and verifiable. It is patent 1n sci 
ence that the discoverer must _ 
late the experimental conditions under 
which the phenomenon described may 


be observed by anyone of accurate 
scientific training. And the descrip- 


tion must be made in unmistakable 
terms so that the experiment may be 


reproduced identically. | 
The objective school believes that 


the laws of human behavior can be 
formulated only as a result of expert 
mentation and observation under 
standards as rigid as those prevailing 
in the physical sciences. Its work- 
shop is the scientific laboratory. 

The ancients, we know, attributed 
consciousness to numerous inanimate 
objects. The physicist of today does 
not concern himself with such an at- 
tribute. Nor should the psychologist 
concern himself with the attribute of 
consciousness in the human organism. 







=, 
fxs 
ny ees a 

: 0) as ye oy 


Woy er 


It has served but to confuse, Obje a 


tive psychology rules it out. 


Objective psychology rules out, a 1 


the subjective, ill-advised terming| 
of traditional 
image, perception, sensation, Satisfa,, 
tion, insight, and the rest shoulg be 
rejected, or replaced with explicis 
terms. Objective psychology Speaks 


of definite stimuli rather than deat 
‘or impulses. It speaks of neura| ae 


rather than association of ideas. 
The Objective school gives a gin, 

ple, unified method of interpretation 

for the facts its experiments addy 


It seeks no metaphysical aid Th, 


human being, it submits, is an organ, 
ism responsive to the same forces a 
other organisms. It recognizes the 


greater complexity of the human, and. 


lays it to a more complex nervous sys 
tem, and consequently more varied 


habits, most important of which ar 
language habits. But it divests the 


human organism of the mystery and 
wonder with which anthropocentric 
philosophy has invested it. Cause - 
effect, conservation of energy, i 
the laws of matter and moins : 
man action can and should be z F 
preted under these precepts of ma ma 
science. Sadly, though, ee 
point means to many tha sing 
psychology sees the aera i 
human personality as 2" Hs 


; So 
ine, 50 it does. of 
cold machine croothit fre bel 


Ogy 
psychology. Ming | 


d habit is the outcome of 
ays aii d response. If you tickle 
laugh? If you lash us, 
we no" imul d re- 
us ot wince? Stimu us and | 
Fido We ou have here in full sim- 
| o 2 basic terminology of the 
ee oe school. Human action is 
is cible in every case to this for- 
joned reflex, or condi- 
F sioned habit, of which the objective 
"1 | has made much, explains the 
ee reactions of the human organ- 
: ag Conditioning is merely substi- 
+ iuting one stimulus for another. To 
- pavlov, the Russian physiologist, we 
- are indebted for the first experimental 
| evidence of the conditioned reflex. His 
Ff hhoratory work on the salivary glands 
of dogs showed definitely how stimu- 
-P Jus substitution works. The sight of 
' food stimulates the salivary glands. If 
simultaneously with the presentation 
_of food a gong is struck, it is found, 
after a few trials, that the sound of 
the gong alone will bring the same 
_slivary response. A life situation 
: will make this principle clearer. One 
: day the teacher's loud scolding causes 
7 P- child. Next day the mere 
ae ry —s es about the 
oo re ear. Following out this 
| ught, we can interpret the 


mo Y 
20st elaborate life situations in terms 


4 0 * 
| Stimulus and response, 


‘ychology owes ; 
"a ° es its Ww . . 
-‘Omplishments t orthwhile ac 


condit 


0 the experimental 


ake — Rethod, | : 
physics a = dly © acing time ae fy  Rection without detriment of intro- 
oon ion, ‘The es2P2 ft controtieg We, experiment un- 
ts destination, rejon- gillf eters ditions to find the 
is in artistic EXPT abit, Oh Man gye ° Of alcohol upon the hu- 
Human action 4 nerve ‘a 


eri 
upon reflexes or } 
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> We need to measure per- 
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formance time by the stop watch, and 
nervous reaction by the cardiometer 
or smoked drum. A sufficient number 
of records will permit reliable gener- 
alization." Here we work with the 
human machine before us. Our re- 
sults are objective—visible, measur- 
able, verifiable. It matters little that 
the subject says he felt groggy. Let 
the measure tell. His retrospective in- 
trospections (as all introspections must 
be) will needlessly complicate our sci- 
entific findings, if we take them for 
more than interesting reflections. Do 
we. wish to test ability to learn poetry 
by heart by the “part” method or the 
‘“‘whole” method? Or the most desir- 
able length of learning periods, and 
intervals between such periods? Then 
let us measure. 

Baird has reported work on a city 
telephone directory. It was too 
bulky, and too much time was con- 
sumed in finding numbers. The re- 
sults of experimentation showed that 
by using a four-column page instead 
of a three, and by better spacing, the 
bulk could be lessened by twenty per 
cent and telephone numbers could be 
found ten per cent more rapidly. It 
was not necessary to investigate the 
sensations of the directory users. 

Objective psychology, to make a 
last point, considers learning as habit 
formation. It does not need satisfac: 
tion and dissatisfaction, pleasantness 
and unpleasantness. They are sub- 
jective, and so, confusing. Recency? 
Yes. Frequency? Yes. And a 
knowledge that the organism avoids, 
as a mechanical life process, harmful 
stimuli, The white rat may get an 
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electric shock three times down a blind” for the stu Jy and interpretatio, . 
alley, and choose the direct path to-. 
ward: food but once. Yet the next 
time it chooses the direct path. Why? 
It. has’ acquired a multiple habit, of 
which the whole previous situation 4s 
a stimulus—sending it down the di- 
rect path. We do not need satisfac- 


tion or consciousness or any other 


mystic attribute. ‘Rather should - 
work to trace the nerve pathway o 
the stimuli involved. Max end in 
Fi | ther One, 
his “Psychology of the Ot wa eg 
has given us such a theoretical .ex- have mae prediction and cOntro|_ 
planation in terms of neural. arcs. of human behavior. ! 


ae tmech ble _ JOSEPH Broc 
he objective school offers psyc K 
"ater e consistent point df view ’ Seward Park High School. 


' psychology, both of which, broa 4 
seek to explain human conduct, Y, 
entific theory urges the latter fos R 
reason that it is simpler. By g. : 
tive methods and objective terming, 


carry us quicker toward the goa] 4 


ogy a simpl 


CRETARIAL STUDIES—A UNIFIED PROGRAM 
ia HOF CULTURAL, VOCATIONAL AND 
CHARACTER TRAINING 





+ Prepared by a Special Committee of t 
as : t. ; Departments of Secretarial Studies 
rt The fundamental objective of the 
secretarial studies and the spec 
aims of each subject are of prime im" 


“ge ; 
portance in determining the most : 
e of these stv es 


INTRODUCTION. 


—WIs report purposes to deal with. 
Tike following topics bearing on the 
problem of articulation of the secre- 


' : isfactory sequenc , A 
tarial studies—the secretarial studies nat aevproviding for theif adequi 
isi riting, , | 
iy mae : tenography, ca : articulation. 
and secretarial training: es 
1. Fundamental Objective. FUNDAMENTAL OBJECT helo 
; , 7 it is 3 
2. Specific Aims.. In its remote aspect © © otal 


. * 5 
damental objective of t 5 "i 
studies to contribute to of, 
goal of all education 1 a Joon 
which is the harmonio’’ oo 
’ 
of the individual as 4 cit 


3. The Present Condition of the 

‘ Secretarial Studies With Sug’ 
gestions for Improvement. — 

4, Analysis of the Subject Matter 
of the Secretarial Studies. 
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human action. It gives PSycholo,, b 
rank with the physical sciences, Which | 
have made such splendid Advance, a 


Between subjective and Objectiy 


+ and skills w 
> earn 4 livi 
| but also to 

_ performanc 


> 
_ 


serve society well through his work 


ogy, psychology has been building 5 york 9 


body of exact knowledge that wl A 







tid social group: as a worker, or 
E f an economic organization; 
amber ° MV dependent personality. 
a ore immediate aspect it is 
objective of the sec- 
studies to prepare the indi- 
desirous of entering steno- 
ployment to realize this 
nious development through the 
ia £ his choice. To that end, 
dies aim not only to equip 
al with the knowledges 
hich will enable him to 
ng at stenographic work, 
develop those standards of 
e and conduct and those 
mental traits which will enable him to 


yndamenta 
cetarial 
dual 
graphic em 


these stu 
the individu 


> serv 


« 
3 


4s a stenographer, to maintain the 


"right relations toward his fellow- 
- workers in the business organization 


wo, 
; 


¥ 


of which he becomes a member, and 
to find in the stenographic field his 


; - £ own best development. 
of the Association of Chairmen of F 


This fundamental objective is to be 


tealized through the use of materials 


1 
i 
4] 
A 
3 


4 
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and methods (1) which shall provide 
scope for the exercise of initiative, re- 
sourcefulness and independent think- 
ing, (2) which shall lead the pupils » 
- develop desirable habits, ideals and 
attitudes, and (3) which shall build 


/Upi 
he Pupils the power to adapt them- 
*S to the business office and to 


; a : therein, the 
Sa s acquired in g 


Situations encoun- 
knowledges and 
chool. Without 
the importance of devel- 
n the technique of short- 
Pewriting, it is recognized 
ape noe of adaptability is 

> “he emphasis in the 


Tunizing 
°ping skill j 
and and ty 

at, if this 
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teaching of the secretarial . studies 
must be on training the pupils to in- 


terpret and understand the meaning 


of the materials used. : 
SPECIFIC AIMS | 


Specific Aims in the Teaching of 


T ypewriting 


I. Of first importance is the devel- 


IT. 


III. 


IV. 


_ highly essential. 


opment of an efficient operating 
technique; this is the basis of typ- 
ing skill. Proficiency in the 
practical application of the oper- 
ating technique in all the ordi- 
nary problems of the business of- 
fice—which means the ability to 
copy accurately at a fair rate of 
speed—is the next step. 

Practical instruction in, and a 
sufficient amount of. practice on, 
laboratory problems in: order to 
develop a correct knowledge of 
the form and arrangement of 
typewritten business papers 1s 
The power to 
type such papers in attractive 
form from unarranged copy is of 
vital importance, since-this kind 
of work in connection with the 
transcribing of shorthand. notes 
is fundamental to typing success. 
To aid the pupil, through the 
drill in mental alertness required 
in the learning process, in devel- 
oping his powers to use good 
English, to spell correctly, to de- 
tect and correct errors—in other 
words, to turn in work that is 
commercially acceptable. 

In each grade a definite amount 
of work should be accomplished 
so that the teacher of the next 
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grade on receiving pupils will 
know just what to do as far as 
the pupils are concerned. 

V. All first-term classes should be 
held in one typewriting room, 
all second-term classes in another, 
so that pupils may learn how to 
operate more than one machine. 


Specific Aims in the Teaching of 
Shorthand 

1. To train the pupils in the abil- 
ity to take verbatim dictation 
at a reasonable rate of speed. 

2. To develop a fair degree of skill 
in transcribing on the type 
writer shorthand notes taken in 
dictation. 

3. To acquaint the pupil with de- 
tails of business practice re 
lated to shorthand. 

While a mastery of the technique 
of the subject is the controlling fac- 
tor in shorthand instruction, it must 
be remembered that technical ability 
alone will not meet the requirements 
of business. The stenographer must 
combine his technical ability with gen * 
eral training and a knowledge of 
business practice if he is to qualify as 
an efficient office worker. The teach- 
ing purpose, particularly in the sec- 
ond year, will include, therefore, the 
correlation necessary to give the pupil 
this desired equipment. 


Specific Aims in the Teaching of 
Secretarial Training 
I. Knowledge: To build an in- 
formational background dealing 
with business practices and office 
procedures. 












II. Skills: To develop Secretari,| 


skill through: 


1. Stenogr aphic and tYPEWritins 


practice; 
Office machine practice. 
3 Routine office practice, 
4. Projects definitely relateg q 
the secretary's work, 

III. Ideals: To mould characte, i 
personality through the develon, 
ment of desirable traits and 5; i 
attitudes. een 

IV. Powers: To provide adequate “ 


= 


portunities in the classroom 4, 4 
in the school at large for the 7 
plication of these knowledges 


skills, and ideals to genuine ofc. 


situations. A complete training 
in this subject should result j, — 


the acquisition of knowledge 


skills, and ideals which, when J 


made to function properly, lead 
to secretarial efficiency. Finally, 
power for the solution of bus 


ness situations will be attained F 
pils in the junior high school who are 
taking the commercial course. To 
those pupils who drop out of school 
coral exaittng  E sedan at the end of the 9th year it offers a 
os whereby to secure employment 
‘1 junior occupati 
on pations. To those pu- 
in the hi . | 
[ee ¢ high school it becomes the 
highe 


through the proper integration 

of these three elements: content, 

skills, and traits. 
finishing course that will insure voc’ 
tional competence in the field of 
stenographic employment and : 
will reveal to the pupil the oppo 
nities for success through advan 
ment in the secretarial field. 

The technical stenographic 

are indispensable. ae ise 
quisition of these skills we if 
pled with the developmen!” ay! 
ities and traits that m* e 
kind of personality. 
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Rents ¢ af the minimum require- 

erson ty OF the first ye oe 
intellectual, moral an £ she ff ; as laid ar of typewrit- 
| Mabus ado 


7 oNDITION OF THE 


sper wri0NS FOR IMPROVEMENT 
gus 


, Sequence of the Secretarial 
_ Studies 

resent sequence of the secre- 
ne n the junior and senior 
according to the com- 


- bigh — adopted by the Board 
| superintendents in May, 1932, 1s 
4s follows: 
oth Year 10th Year 
Je. High Typewriting 
Typewriting 3 
1 @ 2 Shorthand 
11th Year 1 & 2 
Typewriting 3 & 4 
4 & 5- 12th Year 
Shorthand Secretarial 
Studies 
1 & 2 
T ypewriting 


Typewriting is required of all pu- 


ils ; 
pus who continue the secretarial stud- 


ation on which to build 
st stages of the skil Ele. ae 


ultim . 
"inh i transcription skill. If 
me work is to be valuable to 
of pupils mentioned, it is 


I, culminating 


§ l down in the Typewriting 


Pted for the use of high 
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schools in February, 1931, be exacted 
of all pupils promoted into the 10th 
year. This is particularly important 
in the case of junior high school pu- 
pils who continue the study of type- 
writing in the senior high school. In 
a number of senior high schools pu- 
pils from some junior high schools 
have requested through their parents 
that they be demoted to a lower grade 
of typewriting, and in such cases the 
repetition of the work in the lower 
grade has been found to be to the 
pupils’ best interests. The specific 
weaknesses in the training of such pu- 
pils seem almost invariably to have 
been inability tu write by the touch 
method and inability to work out 
problems in arrangement of material 
from unarranged copy. Inasmuch as 
these skills are basic to the develop- 
ment of transcription skill, it is im- 
portant that special attention be given 
to these in the 9th-year work. 

As has been indicated in the intro- 
ductory part of this report, the whole 
problem of articulation is contingent 
upon general objectives and specific 
aims, inasmuch as these determine the 
teaching materials and methods to be 
used. It is, therefore, recommended 
that in the 9th-year work of type- 
writing the junior high schools be 
guided by the same fundamental ob- 
jective and the same specific aims as 
determine the direction of the work 
in the senior high schools, so that in 
the teachers’ choice of material, in 
their method of presenting this mates 
rial, and in their measurement of the 
pupils’ achievement and fitness to con: 
tinue the work of a higher grade, the 
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same procedures and standards which 
ching of typewriting in 
the senior high schools may prevail. 
To insure the realization of these 
common goals, it is suggested that the 
junior high schools consider adopting 
the Typewriting Syllabus of February, 
1931, now used in the senior high 
schools. It is further recommende 


that the supervision of this work in 
the junior high schools be extended 
Commercial Edu- 


to the Director of 

cation, or that it be assigned to some 
other competent expert in the field, 
who may work with the Director to- 
ward bringing about the desired ar- 
ticulation. 


govern the tea 


Shorthand 

Shorthand is begun in the 10th 
senior high’ school, and 
n of shorthand and type 
d for in the 11th 
year, sO that the pupil who is obliged 
to leave school without completing the 
4th-year work is equipped to do tran- 
scription of shorthand dictation. 

‘Some shorthand is still offered to 
the Commercial III, or drop-out group 
of pupils in the junior high school. 
It is recognized, of course, that short: 
hand cannot possibly function voca- 
tionally at this age level, particularly 
in the case of pupils who have been 
retarded in their school progress be- 
cause somewhat below average in men- 
tal ability. Where pupils from this 
group, instead of dropping out of 
school, have chosen to enter the high 
school, it has been found impossible 
to build on what the pupils have ac’ 
quired in this subject, If such pupils 


year of the 
the correlatio 
writing is provide 
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now required to start the study, 
of 


shorthand over again. 
Secretarial Training = 
Secretarial training is offerey . 
the 12th year of the senior high i In 
as an elective for those pupil, 4 
have completed two years of work . 
shorthand and at least two yea, a 
work in typewriting. In view of ‘i 
promotional possibilities in - Sten : 
graphic employment open to 4 4 
young people who can bring to the. 


office job a personality in which ee D 


sirable attitudes and traits of chara, 
ter are integrated with secretary 
skills and knowledges, -it is highly 


desirable that pupils in the secretarial F 
course round out their studies ip | pect of going to college. Many of . 


stenography and typewriting with fF 
secretarial training. For this reasn f 


it is urged that the administration in 


each high school cooperate with the 


secretarial department to the end that F 
rned into a field F 


pils taking this : 
have the oF 
have their characters 


the school may be tu 
laboratory where pu 
finishing course may 
portunity to 


moulded through practical experienc 


‘ence 0 
in secretarial work, such ian 
be obtained under ati 

j e 
ance in accordance with whate® 


an 9 
may be devised by the chairm 


. wi 
the secretarial department 
Sperating 


assistance of those coo 


College Entranc 


Secretarial ” fe i) 
er high io oly 


Pupils who ent 
quite definite plans 
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graduate 
' trance ; 
a in the case of those pupils 
ronal’ ore it not for these restric: 
: tons, Ww 

use in the DBD 
further specialization in com 


high school with a view 
mercial 


work in college. 
‘Those pupils who enter high school 
with only a probability of going to 
) college are for the same reason. de- 
tered from electing the commercial 
> course; or, if they do elect it, they are 
virtually obliged to give up the pros- 


the pupils who elect the general course 
+ under these circumstances do not 


Knowledges 


fe 


— ‘Mous parts of th 

iy i e t - 
_ Writer and the anea’ at 
; ; 
| effort. 


q 


len ‘ 


speed, . 


¢ the failure of the” 


schoo! This is particularly unfor- 


Skills 


Bl. Kn pore! 
+ Knowledge of the va- 1. Skill in manipulating 1. Appreciation of the 
each part of 
writer with precision, ac- 
curacy, and economy of. 


a7, 


eventually go to college, but choose 


* rather, or are obliged to choose, to en- 


ter a vocation. With ind specialized 
training for business, such pupils, 
upon graduation ‘from high school, 
find themselves at a disadvantage in 
seeking office employment. 

A more liberal policy on. the part of 
the colleges in crediting the secretarial 
studies toward the requirements for 


; ho Wi ; E . 
ould elect the commercial _.college.entrance would mean a greater 


freedom of choice on the part of all 
pupils to elect the secretarial studies. 
This would probably result in a more 
able type of pupil being attracted into 
secretarial work. At the same time it 


would not bar from college those pu- 
pils of ability who, at the time of en- 


trance into high school, did not plan 
definitely to go to college but who,’ 
in the course of their high school 
work, developed the desire or acquired 
the means to do so. ; tos, 


ANALYSIS OF SUBJECT MATTER OF THE SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


TYPEWRITING 


Attitudes and ° 
. Appreciations 


the type- contribution to human 
progress resulting from 
writer and from subse- 
uent improvements of 
the mechanism. 


2. Appreciation of the 


typewrite by touch, 
__ Desire to achieve a 
typewriter high degree of mastery in 


the invention of the type- 


usefulness of the ability to. 
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Knowledges 


3, Knowledge of the 
proper care of the type’ 
writer to insure 1¢8 | est 
functioning at all times 
and.to obviate the neces’ 
sity of frequent repairs to 
the machine. 
4. Knowledge of tie 
principles 0 form an 
arrangement as applied to 
typewritten materia’. 


5. Intelligent understand- 
ing of the content 0 
business letters of various 
types and other business 
apers, together with a 
Enowiedge of how to ap- 
ly the principles of good 
orm and arrangement to 
the typing of such pa- 


pers from  unarrange 
copy. 
6. Knowledge of _ the 


spelling, meaning and use 
of words comprising a 
business vocabulary, of the 
simple rules for dividing 
words, of commercial ab- 
breviations, and of what 
constitutes good English in 
business forms. 


7. Understanding of the 
use of the dictionary as an 
aid in ascertaining the 
correct spelling, meaning 
and division of words, 
and the correct abbrevia- 
tions of commercial terms. 


8. Knowledge of the 
proper use of carbon pa- 
per. 





TyYPEWRITING—Continued _ 
Skills 
3. Skill in cleaning 


and oiling the typewriter 
and in replacing worn 
ribbons without disturbing 
the functioning of any 


working part. 


4. Skill in discriminating 
between good form an 

arrangement and. poor 
form and arrangement in 
typewritten material. 


5. Ability to set up from 
printed or handwritten un- 
arranged copy, or from 
shorthand notes, business 
letters of various types, 


addresses on envelopes, 
messages on postcards, 
tabulations, invoices, ’ 


nancial statements, tele- 
grams, and other business 
papers, such set-up to be 
in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of correct form and 
artistic arrangement. 


6. Ability to produce ac- 
curate typewritten tran- 
scripts of printed or type- 
written material which 
needs to be corrected, of 
material written in various 
styles of handwriting, or 
4 shorthand notes. 


7. Ability to use the dic- 
tionary expeditiously in 
cases of doubt concerning 
the spelling, meaning, or 
division of words, or the 
correct abbreviation of 
commercial terms: 


8. Skill in the care and 
handling of carbon paper 
and in the correct tech- 
nique required to produce 
clean, legible copies 0 
typewritten material. 
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Exercise of i, 
in the selection of ain 
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5. Spirit of ino, 
intellectual curiontye 
regard to the hina 
lations underlying 4, 
ness transactions. inf 

Desire to achieve ang 
maintain high standards of 
accuracy, meatness, and 
good taste in form an 
arrangement of typewrit 
ten work. 

Desire to — exercise 
judgment and express in- 
dividuality in the selec 
tion of correct forms. 


6. Desire for accuracy 
and a high degree of eft 
ciency in producing type 
written work that is com 
mercially acceptable. 


of 
and thas 


| ideals 
7. ‘Desire to apply ide 
of accuracy, thot 
and reliability im © of 
spelling an div ae 
words and corres fo 
abbreviations 3) ors it 
avoid all possible " fut 
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ting 
ecting errors. 


e of the ele- 
constitute cor’ 


iting habits. 


2. Understanding of the 
principles of the shorthand 


system, 


3. Understanding of the 
Principles of phrasing. 


4, 
Mee Owledge of the 


Orms 


Or word-signs, 


TYPEWRITING—-Continued 


Skills 


9. Skill in evaluating the 
typewritten product in 
terms of correctness of 
form and artistry of ar- 
rangement. 

Skill in discovering 
typographical errors in the 
course of editing, and in 
correcting such errors 
without defacing the type- 
written product. 


SHORTHAND 


1. Skill in writing short- 
hand forms with facility 
and a high degree of ac- 
curacy. 

Skill in the mechani- 
cal details of note-taking, 
such as writing in columns 
and turning the pages of 
the notebook. 


2. Skill in applying the 
principles with facility to 
word-building. 


3. Skill in applying the 
puocinles of phrasing with 
acility to phrase-building. 

_ Skill in reproducing 
common phrases with a 
high degree of automatiza- 
tion. 

__ Skill in initiating 
without mental hesitancy 
less common phrases un- 
der the stress of dictation. 


4. Skill in reproducing 
the brief forms or word: 
ct Ae with a high degree 
of automatization, 
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Attitudes and 
Appreciations 


9, Intelligent and care- 
ful criticism of one's 
work. 

Thoroughness in check- 
ing one’s work for accu- 
racy. 
Neatness and reliabil- 
ity in making corrections. 

Responsibility in com- 
pleting the job well and 
on time. 


1. Appreciation of the 
contribution to human 
progress resulting from the 
invention of shorthand © 
and from the subsequent 
development of improved 
systems. 

Appreciation of the 
usefulness of the ability to 
write shorthand accurately 
and rapidly. 

Desire to achieve a 
high degree of mastery 
in this skill. 

Appreciation of short- 
hand technique as a fine 
art. 


2. Attitude of careful 
observation and _ critical 
analysis in studying the 
component elements of 
shorthand outlines and in 
building new outlines. 


3. Attitude of careful 
observations and critical 
analysis in studying the 
component elements of 
shorthand outlines and in 
building new outlines. 

Perseverance, indus- 
try and self-direction in 
doing the studying and 
practice work required to 
achieve a high degree of 
automatization in the 
writing of the shorthand 
forms, 


4. Perseverance, indus- 
try and self-direction in 
doing the studying and 
practice work required to 
achieve a high degree of 
automatization in the writ: 
ing of these shorthand 
forms, 
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SECRETARIAL TRAINING—Contin 


Skills 
Knowledges oan . 
business a. (1) Skill in open 
a Elementary’ ing, distributing, 


office routine. collecting mail. 


r (2) Skill in filing 
and finding business pa- 
pers quickly and accu: 
rately. 


(3) Skill in caring 
for office equipment, in- 
cluding the employers 


desk. 


(4) Skill in securing 
and caring for supplies. 


(5) Skill in meeting 
callers. 
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a. (2) Appreciat 
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(3) Orderliness ing, 
ranging one’s desk and § 


work systematically ap rf 
in keeping one's type 
writer clean. 
Thoughtfulness ~, 
watching _ ventilation, 
lights, etc., and in dyer. 
seeing the equipment 
and condition of the 
employer's desk, 
Willingness in per 
forming minor office 
jobs cheerfully, not re 
garding them as menial 


(4) Orderliness in 
plies at hand. 

Desire to conserve 
supplies and check wast 


‘ation of 
5) Appreciation 
‘he importance 0! Pe 
sonal appearane’ va 
expression 0 | 
of the office. accord 
Courtesy 7 mest 
ing the same 
Jlers. . | she 
to kt * pleasing 
caller while o 
the employer’ . 
energy: + pera 
ment * an it 
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Knowledges 


Preparation of a 


- daily plan. 


<. Making and cancel- 
ing appointments. 


d. Answering routine 
correspondence. 


e. Proper disposition 


of incoming telephone 
messages, 


3. 

. cedynowledge of the pro- 
ple gi” Planning a sim. 

«Me filing Sys sa 


tem 


Skills 
(6) Skill in tele- 


phone operation. 


b. Skill in organizing 
the various duties com- 
prising one’s daily work. 


c. Skill in using the 
tickler and daily calen- 


dar. 

Skill in handling 
the correspondence in- 
volved in making and 
cancelling appointments. 


d. Skill in composing 
effective business |let- 
ters. 


e. Skill in obtaining 
information by  tele- 
Phone, in listing such 
information, and in see- 
ing that it reaches the 
Proper person. 


3. Skill in organizing a 
simple filing system in the 
general office of high 
school, the filing system in 
the office of a chairman 
of department, the filing 
System of the G. O., the . 
ling system of a small 
usiness office. 
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SECRETARIAL TRAINING—Continued 


Attitudes and 
Appreciations 


(6) Appreciation of 
the contributions to hu- 
man progress resulting 


from the invention of 


the telephone and from 
its universal adoption. 

Accuracy and_ tact- 
fulness in obtaining and 
in giving information. 

Desire to cultivate a 
cheerful, low, voice. 
with proper inflection 
and enunciation. 


b. Desire to be order- 
ly, systematic, efficient 
in carrying on the day’s 
work, 

Desire to conserve 
time, labor, materials. 


c. Accuracy and thor- 
oughness in recording 
appointments. 

Reliability and tact 
in writing letters of ap- 
pointment and _let- 
ters canceling appoint- 
ments. 


. d. Desire to write let- 
ters which reflect the 
ethical standards of. the 
organization. 

The “You” attitude 
in writing letters. 


e. Thoroughness, ini- 
ative and tact in obtain- 
ing all significant in- 
formation. 

Reliability in listing 
such information accu- 
rately and in intelligi- 
ble form. 

Responsibility in get- 
ting the information to 

e roper person 
promptly, 


3. Appreciation of the 
service a secretary can 
render to his employer in 
the capacity of Organizer, 
esire to assume great 
er responsibilities than the 
immediate job calls for. 
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SECRETARIAL TRAINING—Contin Attitudes ang 


Knowledges 


4, Knowledge of the use 
of reference ooks. 


5 Knowledge of me 
services rendered by 1 
formation service bureaus. 


6. Knowledge of how to 
keep a scrapbook. 


7. Knowledge of how to 
prepare printed docu’ 
ments. 







Skills 


4, Skill in obtaining in- 
formation from commer’ 
cial directories and jour’ 
nals, personal directories, 
financial directories, gen 
eral directories. 


5. Skill in obtaining 1n- 
formation on specific top- 
ics from newspapers, ROVv- 
ernment bureaus, railroa 

travel bureaus, consolidat: 
ed ticket agencies, the 
New York Public Library, 
the Better Business Bureau. 


6. Skill in obtaining ma- 
terial for the scrapbook, 
in organizing the material, 
in inserting it, in indexing 
and cross‘indexing, and in 
arranging a table of con- 


tents. 


7. Skill in proofreading. 


Skill in editing. 
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4, Accuracy in 
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Appreciations 
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Thoroughness jn, Stic 
. , Until 
rmation desired ; ‘ 
tained. Fs 
Initiative in Using 
plementary sources  U’ 
full information ig hen 
found in the Ori as 
source; also in getting st 
gether data that will }, 
needed without being tola 
Intellectual CUrio ‘ 
and spirit of inquiry jn HY 
taining a knowledge of 
such sources of information 
Judgment in selecting 
the proper source. . ° 


5. Same as 4, 


6. Desire to be of serv 
ice to the employer in 
connection with his inti 
mate interests. 

Resourcefulness in ob 
taining material for the 
scrapbook and in vt 
ing the right kind of boot. 

Neatness, orderlines 
and painstaking apr 
arranging the materia 
1 ing it. 
mara eer and, Oe 
oughness in indexing 
cross-indexing ce fc 
ranging 4 
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f how to 
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, hine operation. 


tarial mac 


10, Knowledge obtained 


through direct experience. - 


Skills 


8. Skill in reading time 
tables. 

Skill in using travel- 
ers guide books or the 
hotel red book. 

Skill in making res- 
ervations at hotels. 

_ Skill in making ap- 
pointments. 

Skill in arranging all 
other necessary details. 


9. Skill in operating the 
dictaphone or ediphone, 
the mimeograph, the ad- 
dressograph. . 


10. Adaptability — skill 
in making use of the 
knowledges, skills and at- 
titudes acquired in the 
classroom. 


a. In the performance 
of secretarial duties in 
the offices of adminis- 
trative heads, of chair- 
men of departments, of 
grade advisers, and of 
others who may codp- 
erate. . 


b. In reporting school 
assemblies, minutes of 


meetings, radio broad- 
"Casts. 


Marz M. ARNOLD, 
Eastern District High 


School. 


Etta M. FOWLER, 


Haaren High School. 
ARK I. MaRKETT, 


High School of Com- 


merce, 
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SECRETARIAL TRAINING—Continued 


Attitudes and 
Appreciations 


8. Accuracy and_ thor- 
oughness in getting all in- 
formation necessary for 
planning the itinerary. 

Judgment in arrang- 
ing the itinerary so as to 
provide ,for comfortable 
accommodations, avoid de- 
lays, etc. 

Thoughtfulness and in- 
itiative in devising means 
for obviating the petty an- 
noyances incident to a 
trip. 


9. Desire to be compe- 
tent and co6perative when 
called upon to perform du- 
ties outside of one’s regu- 
lar routine. 


10. Appreciation of the 
importance of cultivating 
personality. 

Appreciation of the 
importance of good ap- 
pearance, nice manners, a 
willing and cheerful dis- 
position and good health. 

Appreciation of the 
importance of developing 
character. 

Spirit of service in 
doing work for which one 
gets no financial return. 

Feeling of self-confi- 
ence resulting from the 
growth in power to use 
acquired skills, knowl- 
edges, and attitudes in 
solving problems in new 
situations. 


GERTRUDE SIMPSON, 


New Utrecht High 
School. 


JOHN V. Watsn, 


Morris High School. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE 


HE acceptance of mental piu 
Tis a social and individual ee 
cence has been attested by the num ‘ 
and the size of mental me oa 
behavior clinics which have deve oP : 
like mushrooms within the past 
years both here and abroad. “ait 

When a “naughty” child s inabi ty 
to solve his problems rationally = 
fests itself in conspicuous maladjust-. 


ments annoying to society, he 1s taken 
to a guidance clinic where attempt 1S 
made to bring about a better relation“ 
ship between him and his environment 
through re-education of the former 
and alteration of the latter. But the 
“good” child, the withdrawing child, 
who compensates for felt inadequacies 
by substituting for satisfactions usu’ 
ally derived from toys and playmates, 
daydreams of admiration won by su- 
perlative heroism, oF fancied adven- 
tures of equally superlative villainy or 
of “getting even,” is permitted to con- 
tinue his unwholesome conduct, and 
allowed to develop maladies which 
lead to mental hospitals, because out- 
wardly rectitudinous, he does not 
thwart our purposes. Because a 
knowledge of themselves and an evalu- 
ation of the adjustments people make 
to their environment would give chil- 
dren a better insight into their own 
problems and an understanding of ra- 
tional methods of solving them, and 
because this knowledge would go far 
toward preventing the establishment 
of behavior anomalies as fixed hab- 
its, the plea here made is for regular 





SELF-ADMINISTERED 
instruction in mental hygiene for 
school children. ll 


Aside from the so-called “2... i 


of society,” the thieves, ince i 
murderers, racketeers, and BS 
there are in the busy pop ulation erg, 
the streets, in the subways, j, On 
stores, and in the restaurants - 
extreme cases young People y, 
could contribute generously to Scie 






eee 


ea, 


—with personalities so dilapidates 
that the energy they should be gpena f 


- ing in achievement is passed in g, | 


taining fancied satisfactions, o, ae 
swering with self-inflicted punishmen } 
and reproach the imagined voices they | 


hear thundering harsh names anj 
threatening hell-fire and _ brimstone 
The real tragedy is not so much the 


finis in hospital or suicide as the fact | 
that an early understanding of them fF 
selves and their environment would f 


‘have led to rational adjustment and 


Oe 


,—these and all kinds of un- 
- emotional outbursts and at- 
which prevent people from 

their highest capacity in 
t and happiness are ways 
‘ag problems. These lower- 

| adjustments were learned, not 
ke wots carefully prepared presenta- 
thro ‘s a teacher, and purposeful drill, 
aa ate the relief or satisfaction 
but ned bY accidentally hitting upon 
me out, and habituation of the 
ethod by repeated application to sim- 
ilar situations. nt 

Courses in psychology are regularly 
offered in the colleges, but by this 
ime, conflicts unsolved, mostly con- 
ficts with self dating back to early 
childhood, have too often left psychic 
sars of mental anguish and painful 
memories, of fears and worries, and 
vicious habits of temporarily wriggling 
out of dilemmas on childish levels 


_ which unfit for successful living. Be- 


i 


useful, joyous living. These are the 
extreme cases, yet because of their 


greater incidence, 


equally important. 
showing by adoption 0 
“baby talk” their dissatisfac 
d their desire © 


tion 


the less severe at F 

Grown womel, 5 
f a lisp *F 
tn _ Parents, 


sides, most pupils never enter college, 
and once having left the lower schools, 
they have neither the inclination nor 
the Opportunity to learn those facts 
= would help them in making 
ee adjustments as sons and daugh- 

"8, as employees, as citizens, and as 


The teaching of adequate intellec- 


the present an ts ea teal reac 
again coddled as an infant; ct Ae. busin ctlons has been the traditional 
certain of their manliness, : sot f leg of, 2 the schools. The princi- 
their lack of: assurance DY a wiv icorporated hygiene have been also 
with a “chip on the shouleet * ginnin “ein the curriculum: and, 
howling for the things ey pa children : wet the elementary school, 
acquire peaceably; husban e fot et Odies, not 0 sen to care for their 
sating by bullying BS eng BOY of medical to obviate the neces- 
inferiority at the ° cei h Pr ailme mt aid, but to keep minor 

t” on | Poor health habits from 


employers “taking ton 
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impairing their efficiency. Mental 
health, vastly more important, because 
without it the individual cannot care 
for even his physical well-being, is 
neglected until a definite abnormality 
develops. If no striking maladjust- 
ment appears, there still develop an- 
tagonism, disgruntled dispositions, 
fears of attack and defeat, self-defen- 
sive attitudes, and other unfortunate 
mental twists, some of which not one 
of us escapes, and which hinder maxi- 
mum effective and happy living. 

Just as regular periods are assigned 
to the teaching of sound intellectual 
and physical health habits, so should 
‘the principles of mental balance be in- 
corporated in the curriculum. We 
owe it to children to make them as 
self-directive in this, the most impor- 
tant matter in the world, as we aim 
to make them in others. We permit 
them when thwarted blindly to find a 
way out through day-dreaming, 
through evasion, through self-decep- 
tion, through rationalizing, through 
compensation, through “sour-graping,™ 
and through projecting upon others 
their own shortcomings, and the most 
we do, unless maladjustments have 
reached objectionable proportions, is 


_ to berate their weak solutions instead 


of teaching them to adjust on higher 
levels. ” 
The drives that motivate mankind 
and their modification through social 
pressure; the mechanisms which lead 
to mental anomalies and the manner 
of their acquisition as habits; the im- 
portance of facing problems and them- 
selves finding the solutions which pre- 
serve the greatest number of values, 
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nas 


known about 


ecessit 
or seeking expert help; the pe _ 
of correcting errors as on ete 
a 
ed; sportsm 
te es 2 a] reservation de 


- ment 
appointment; eretit 2 adult 


d 
oe oT a of all, the function i 
theit ‘own efforts in speeding me a 
when they will be nie sae 
and many other alge oe : 
ae = otioad and adoles-: 
ct a course continu 
elementary and high 
uld help children of 
to meet the 


cence to constru 
ous through the 
schools pce - 
ages adequa o 
sneblems they are experiencing, - 
to gradually gain power later to me 
rationally more difficult i 
Such a syllabus could further em ba 
the topics usually include 
of childhood, of 
It life, of charac- 
chology, which 
derstanding of 
nvironment. 


some of 
in the psychology 
adolescence, of adu 
ter, and in social psy 
would give them an un 
themselves and their e 
This does not mean that courses pre- 
sented at the college level should be 
given in the lower schools. This, like 
all other subjects, must be adapted 
and graded. . 
Thus, the six-year-old lives in a 
world of fears. He is afraid of his 
parents, his elder brothers and sisters, 
the policeman, the dark, lightning, 
water, and everything he does not un- 
derstand. We take great pains to 
teach him all about Santa Claus—how 
he looks, what he wears, where he 
lives, and how he travels, but we make 
no definite aim of unconditioning the 
fear habit which strangles his initia- 
tive and wrecks his happiness. Other 





situations, ; 
from the center of the univer 


the advent of a new baby in the h ) 
ily, and the reactions with which ri 
dren mect such situations—te,, 
tantrums, negativism, pouting 


a 
food fads—could be discussed o 
the proper reactions could be incu 


cated, possibly in games set asid, fo 
mental health instruction at 4 def. 
nite time, so that those childrep whe 
reserve these demonstrations for howe 
consumption and whose psy che 
tendencies are not detected by q dis 
cerning teacher, could profit by it in 
In the high school many chij he 
continue to be beset with fears—fea, 
of recitations, of examinations, of 
failures, of parents, of meeting people 
and of numberless other situations 
“Oh God, let nothing happen!” was 
the devout prayer of one young girl as 
she entered a classroom. Sex worries 
and religious doubts are new prob 
lems, and only those who have worked 
with mental cases can know the ev 
tent to which these figures in aberrw 
tions. Though the psychology of sx 
is taught in the more advanced high 
schools, adolescents are not helped to 
meet concrete problems, an ; 
trial-and-error solutions are ‘oe 
with much disintegrating conte ‘ 
following exemplifies 4 ii a 
help given, almost too tp e 
rate, was definite, and real. * 
; : showe cons! { 
girl about sixteen, a 
‘+ her reaction», bet 
antagonism 1n rab, ab red 
to join any school club, 
self from parties, W 
ical, disgruntled, s2* 
erally unpleasant. 


ite good 
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gene cussion of her problem re- 
. conflict between her ideals 
nds that were being made on 
an ondship. She complained that 
her fr sal and that if she wished 
jife was the attentions every young 


d dema 


a aed she must relinquish cher- 
i ideals. After perusing suggested 
is 


readings, and replacing “tte a téte™ 
-ompanionship with mnie inclusive 
functions, according to advice offered, 
orte 
? +4 doing better school work. 
Many schools boast a dean to whom 
pupils can come with their problems, 
but the former is usually too busy 
with administrative work, and the lat- 
ter too diffdent to discuss really per- 
sonal matters. An impersonal treat- 
ment of the situations which worry 
young people is needed. Through ap- 
propriate readings and discussions of 
anonymous statements of pupils’ own 
problems, or through other methods 
to be discovered by experiment, revi- 
sion, and further experiment, the 
lives of these older children could be 
made more tranquil and happy. 

ne . se interest exists in 
attested ™ ean “d Psychological is 
in each other's behavien ae a oe 
avior, At the high 

“hol age, this interest has b : 
"Nstrated to the writ hms 
er by the many 


for- topics to be read 


| Used j 
| of h In English essays, by titles 


S sel 
and ected for leisure reading, 


€ra 
Planation Pt attention given to ex- 
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8 of the; 
PPortunity effered wn behavior when 


Eco ' 
a jg h Astruction of a 


ropr 
Ca Voca Pp g am such 


ted Presents extraor- 
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e was failing in several sub- 


d herself much happier, 


dinary difficulties; first, because a 
preventive approach to the problem 
lacks the wide empirical background 
supporting the therapeutic attack on 
adult attitudes initially responsible for 
children’s symptoms, and_ secondly, 
because execution of such a highly 
technically program, if it should not 
deteriorate into mere well-intentioned 
meddling, not to say more unfortunate 
conditioning, demands a technically 
trained personnel. But “experiment 
is the only method in education,” in 
this field as in any other, and even- 
tually it must yield gratifying results. 
Living conditions are becoming 
progressively more complex, and ad- 
Justment increasingly difficult. Guid- 
ance clinics draw only children whose 
abnormal conduct has become seri- 
ously manifest; behavior clinics draw 
only mothers who have enough intel- 
ligence to realize the value of pre- 
school training for little children. 
University courses draw only a very 
small proportion of teachers; but all 
children attend school, and as all chil- 
dren are taught physical health, so 
should all children be taught the laws 
governing mental health. Whereas 
guidance as we now now have it is 
corrective, instruction would be pre- 
ventive. The funds spent by munici- 
palities in building larger and better 
prisons, penitentiaries, and mental hos- 
pitals might better be spent in educa- 
tion for self-direction by providing in- 
struction at an early age for the self- 
administration of mental hygiene, 
Etsa Richarps, 
Department of Secretarial 
Studies, 
Julia Richman High School. 
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HIGH POINTS 


Pageant 
Early Days, 2 "09 | review and 


“Barly Days,” 4 musica ae 
historical pageant written y 


S. Dare and given in Curtis ae 
School this year, brought out the me 
low humor, the grace, the er 
the dignity of the beginnings of Ame 
ican history. 
» ie ushers in light blue or 
and powdered wigs bowed the audi: 
ence to their seats, the ae sea 
pageant, a good deal like “Green 
Pastures” in construction, was un 
folded. Historical and poetical pro- 
logues, delivered by a boy and a girl, 
welded the parts together. There was 
no scenery, soft curtains or screen; 
costumes and changing lights were 
the setting for all the parts. Part J, 
Scene 1, disclosed squatting bronzed 
Indian chiefs smoking the pipe of 
peace. A wounded brave carried by 
his fellows introduced the Medicine 
Man ceremonies which, to the accom- 
paniment of a quickened beat of the 
tomtom and Herbert's “Dagger 
Dance,” passed into an authentic 
American Indian dance, the Wolf 
Dance. Cadman’s “From the Land 
of the Sky Blue Water,” Lieurance’s 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka,” and 
the Maliseet Love Song, sung by an 
Indian brave in the moonlight to his 
silent girl lover, impressed the audi- 
ence with the beauty and restraint of 
an Indian wooing. 

In Part II the two side aisles of 
Feldman Hall were used to introduce 


‘Laudamus” of the Jesuits die 
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j qutiouslY to the tune of “Old 
& hatet followed the loose jointed 
SD : a ements of two older slaves, 
cene ending with the 
-itual, “Deep River.” Scene 
0 ir the color and charm of a 
thern gathering at Mount Vernon. 
Sou unger set danced the minuet 
rm chaperons gossiped. Francis 
: kinson sang his “My Days aye 
} Hop Sq Wondrous Free”; Nellie 
aah followed with “Nora, Dear 
Nora”; the scene broke up with a joy- 
ous Virginia reel to the tune of ‘Up 
and Down.” 
| part IV gave the audience the spirit 
) of 76 with the beating of drums for 
| recruits, the singing of “Yankee 
|} Doodle,” the talking in hushed whis- 
| pers on an almost darkened stage. The 
reading of the last lines of the Decla- 
ration of Independence came next, 
| followed by the silent signing of 
» grave gentlemen seated and standing 
+ about a table. The opening curtains 
| then disclosed Lord Howe pacing back 
| i in the Billop House and his 
lad bi = = nar watchman s bell 
- Who talked ; a jong teed ek 
shouts when ae ee 
battle of Yorktow, mie ae, of the 
arch” was a and i = tesidents 
Snquering He a alge oa Ths 
nied the drawin rs epee ee 
€ few: ie cs the curtains upon 
> eorge Washington 


Tepeatin 
York. “Ol the Oath of office in New 


the pioneers and settlers. Preced | 
the exchange of gifts between the re 
dians and Henry Hudson's ont ri | 
orchestra played the Holland Nati he 
Hymn. The curiosity of the Indie 
aroused by the costumes of Hudss.s | 
men gave way to awe as Fathe, Ma 

quette, holding a rude wooden i 


approached the stage. The “Te Dew 


Negt 


ue d away to 
Croft’s “O God, Our Help” which ) 


led to the meeting between the ie 
dians and John Smith’s gayly dressed 
English ladies and gentlemen, 4 
spotlight directed down the hall lit the 
bowed heads of a band of Puritans a5 
they advanced to MacDowell’s “A. p 
1620,” “lining out” “Old Hundredth” 
when they reached the platform. Ac: 
companied by MacDowell’s “From an 
Indian Lodge,” the Indians in panto 
mime closed their friendly dealing 
with Europeans by giving to William 
Penn and his followers the “land be 
yond the river.” | 
Part III reflected the settled life in 
the colonies. In Scene 1, two Punta 
women sang “Mear” as they did uf 
kitchen tasks, once in a while my 
rocking the rough cradle. Seem 
depicted life among the ~ : 
“Grampa” quavered Carty fe otf 
to Old Virginny”’ as he are Two 
the stage strumming on his yh tad 
woolly headed pickanninie ‘ee! 


‘ rom ‘, lor ” 
wiggled their way out ¥ 40 af nas of * 8 ee By” and two 
the curtains vied with 0 and lees af Y the ay lence a, the latter sung 


» C 
contorting fingers, arms, losed the pageant, 
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The high seriousness and the finish 
of this production were the result of 
the whole school’s working as a unit. 
The art department was responsible 
for costumes; the English department 
for acting and lighting; (and not the 
least important were the actors be- 
hind the scenes, the “lights” boys); 
the music department for vocal and 
orchestral music; the physical educa- 
tion department for the dances. Many 
among the audience caught what the 
teacher of adolescents often experi- 
ences in serious class discussions: the 
sincerity and the idealism of the 
younger generation. 


HELEN J. Burrows. 
Curtis High School. 


Stenography and Typewriting 
As Cultural Tools 

Has it occurred to teachers that 
stenography and typewriting are not 
only vocational and utilitarian occu- 
pations, but that they relate to a cul- 
tural economy and equipment and 
that they can be so treated? Do they 
know that teachers can appeal to the 
inherent curiosity of our young peo- 
ple, their interest in solving problems, 
their constructive and imaginative 
propensities in teaching these subjects? 

We can relate these subjects to 
other subjects in the curriculum and 
make them useful in acquiring other 
subject matter. Just as good spoken 
English is a desideratum in all classes, 
we can find ways of using shorthand 
and typewriting in other subjects; 
also in extra-curricular Activities, 


clubs, and home and community af- 
fairs, 








| 
i 
| 
; 


Janes ge wee ow - 


| 
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have dem- 
: ex eriments : 
Educational expe who typewrite 


onstrated that i arithmetic ex- 
° ’ r Ss 
their spelling wo 


amples do more accurate e an 
the handwriters 1n these sub) a 

ire that Engtis 
ae wail esult in better es 
maya ve typed Ww . history outlines 
says; and to require 0” be typed, 
and science observations to os 
will result in better ere We 
understanding of the aon i 
may depart somewhat from the ; , 

f copying etters, 
typed procedure oF C é allow 
bills, tables, and the like, an 
our advanced pupils to do more typ 
ing of reports assigned to a - 
other school departments. Short an 
note-taking can be encouraged in the 
social science classes. In other words, 
the cultural and personal value of 
shorthand and typewriting can be 
more stressed than it has been in the 
past. | 

Before a general education was con’ 
sidered the birthright of every person, 
handwriting was a vocation; in Rome, 
the vocation of slaves; in the Middle 
Ages, the vocation of clerics. To a 
large extent, stenography and type- 
writing have occupied an analogous 
utilitarian position. I believe stenog- 
raphy and typewriting have passed the 
utilitarian milestone and can be con- 
sidered a general educational accom- 
plishment just as handwriting is and 
which they are in a high-speed ma- 
chine age displacing in a large mea- 
sure, 

The foregoing suggestions for ex- 
tending the scope of the work in 
shorthand and typewriting are by no 
means exhaustive. A larger study of 



























the possibilit sa ile pee ie Thad 
era licatin 
both for gen HJ. New “th \ 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, ; 
Children's Questions ‘ " | 
in Biology a 
In an article entitled “Functig 
Biology” appearing in the Febry; * 
1932, issue of HIGH PorntTs, the w ae 
reported a number of “big-j Dey) a 
major objectives in biology which y rm 
obtained from an analysis of. the fe : 
ings of specialists in the field. Twa. 
then suggested that an evaluation 'of f/ 
these big-ideas ought to be ma on 
the basis of the interests of children 
about to begin the study of biology 
as evidenced by their questions. This 
has been done and the following isa 
report of the results. a 
The following questionnaire 


submitted to 955 eighth-grade pu 
455 boys and 500 girls: 


ie 
m 
“) 

ary 


ee 
cow 


Boys AND GIRLS: pe 
You are soon going to study bi 7 
ology, which deals with the activites, | 
description and inter-relationship 
living things. As you know, alae | 
things are divided into two ee | 
plants which consist of roots 5 a 
leaves and flowers, and ae fa 
7 qakes, Vos = 
insects, fishes, frogs, S4¢*™ we 
o 


nal | 
P 4,595 ques | 
n the Number of Questions 


| t he might 
0 ered for you. 


wit? your 4 


i a paper Ee ganceneneosecoess eee 


resp 
a tions were obtained. 


Range * 


Asked 
a 0 to 13 
ci _cnnsnesenernaceeseeensenseeenseeeeet 1 to 26 
Average Number of Questions 

Asked 
BOYS svnnssseneneeneneonenernennennennen 4.91 
cc — sscoscccrssiasnpsistsenesss MeO 


An analysis of these 4,595 questions 


~ showed that the children were much 
-_ — more interested in animal life than in 
- plant life or in the human being. The 


following table lists the frequency 
with which questions were asked about 


_f the groups into which they may easily 
| be classified: 


No. of 
Group Questions 
PLAN snenteneeecccc., 3 991 
ANIMALS ace cmon. 2,368 
Man testi enrinonncciuaiiie > "169 
Miscellaneous 377 
ON-bICLOgICAL omc. 90 


© miscellaneous 


questi group included 


an on . 
fur-covered animals and aero - tence ‘ a diseases without ref- 
ings. You must have ge ition te Particular organism, evo- 
a great deal about tne ol of ilo te oe and discoveries 
ent forms of life and yee UEP and g a the history of biology, 

yestiol — ibe 4 ; 
them that you have never | ect timals wae patos asked about 
ology as Bm urther g 
to get answered. Your bio que™ Me the g nF analyzed to deter- 


would like to know er oe 
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To . . 
UP of animals in’ which 





arrange to have them 
Will you please 
vestions on this sheet of 


fF Name wm" a weizanguttion mos. Sex { Boy 
} Agee" ) Girl 


onse to this questionnaire, 


the children were most interested with 
the following results: 


No. of 

Group of Animals Questions Total 
Invertebrates cecssnccs cesses 448 

Trsects ceesessscconsssesee 365 sabia 

WOFIS  ereeesrssssesseen a 

Others carcccosssesesssees 25 s 
a 489 489 
Amphibians 

(Frog only) ......... 78 78 
Reptiles. scssisscsess saan 339 

Snakes, sscscuased 319 — 

QE EES sseccssszcsctineores 20 witha 
BEES saccivrorooorensenmmemeerore 384 384 
Marmaalls .u.eccscssneeoe 391 391 
Animals (Not 

specified) _..... 239 239 








2,368 2,368 - 


Conclusions: Children will ask 
questions about those situations and 
problems which have challenged them 
and are valuable in the evaluation of 
the big-ideas in biology, in that they 
come out of the direct everyday ex- 
periences of the children. To use 
these questions for this purpose is im- 
portant, but to depend entirely on 
them is faulty, for an item ranked 
among the lowest ten may receive such 
a rank, not because of lack of interest 
in this item, but for one of two other 
possible reasons: (1) A limited expe- 
rience which has not given the pupils 
a sufficient knowledge or background 
to enable them to ask questions, or 
(2) they may not feel the need to 
ask about certain things because of an 
enriched experience which has given 
the pupils a complete knowledge. 
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ion of the 
ts of the tabulation of ¢ 
om — of questions asked which 


d through the devel- 
ralizations in biol- 
very definite con: 


frequenci 
could be answere 
opment of the gene 
ogy point to some 
clusions: 

A. There 


rt of pupils Ane 
an in which they are listed: 


ference in structure, 
: le and habits of living 
s. 
2 ee of structure to 
~ function and function 0 
habitat. | 

3. The struggle for existence and 
the devices for preserving and 
continuing the race. 

4. The necessity for, the process, 
and the results of oxidation. 

5 The methods of obtaining oxy- 
gen by living things. 

6. The ability of the organisms to 
respond by growth, movement, 
or in some other way to exter’ 
nal stimuli. 

7. The process of assimilation and 
growth. 

8. The methods of obtaining food 
and shelter by living things. 

9. The methods of reproduction in 
the higher forms of life. 

10. The contribution of scientists 
to the knowledge of the causes, 
prevention and treatment of 
diseases, 

B, That there is either a lack of 

interest in, a complete knowledge of, 

or an insufficient background in the 
following: 


1. Heredity in plants and animals 


is a marked interest on 
in the following, 


Beats 
2. The fact that bacteria are vie 


4. The fact that living things 2s 


5. The phylogenetic devel, 


a aon 
ag ° 


4 the study of eugenic, a 
‘Lenics in the human 1.14 
euthenics 1n man bein 


to agricultural Procesgeg e 
beneficial to man in othe; oe 


a “cri : 
3, The fact that reproductig, a f 


result in variation. ay 
dependent upon other Fe e 
things . directly or ip ee 
(symbiosis, parasitism a) 4 = 
prophytism). 

eae Ment 
of organisms and its significane | 
to the evolution theory, 


. 


6. The psychological effect rot | 


worry and unpleasantnesg Upon 
the activities of the human fy, 
ing. 


7. The geographic distribution of | 


organisms and the evidence 
which it brings forth in favor 
of evolution. 


8. The definite relationship which 


‘ exists among living things. 


9, The value of muscular exercise [ 


upon the tone of the muscle in 


developing respiration, improv J 
ing circulation and stimulating 1 


digestion. 


10. In the vocational and avoca’ 


tional possibilities that af in 
fluenced by biology. . 
A large number of the qué 


e 
were asked which showed. that 


pupils were influence 
tion and prejudice or 
concerning the true 
lowing list of question © 
which led to this conclusion: ye sit 
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by superst! 
ere in ° 
f ves, THe 
acts. fo 


‘ons .ate ¢ 


1. Is it true that cats 
lives? 







—(0, 





; Why 


re 


D 
4 throughout 


- How long ¢ 


have spiders five lives? 
worms remain worms 
their lives? 

is it that a she-rubber 
Jant loses some of its leaves 
P da he-rubber plant does not? 
siiby does the evergreen die in 


ter? 
Why do dogs turn around be- 


fore they lie down? 
Why is it after a rain you will 
always notice snakes on the 


ground? 


Do milk snakes suckle cows? 


Why has the snake so many 
feet? 


How does a plant breathe in 


carbon dioxide and breathe out 
oxygen? 


. Why is it that polar bears have 


fur and seals haven't? 


. Does a person get black when 


he is in his grave? 


. Is it true that the more strength 


a person has the more hair will 
be grown on his body? 


. Does a drowning person really 


come up three times? 


the summer and live in the win- | 


Why do Chinese people eat less 


than white people? 

Why do goldfish live longer 

when you don’t feed them? 

Has a shark little pilot fish in 
IS eyes? 


an a whale sta 
above water? y 


Y aren't do 
8S supposed to 
Sat much meat? ial 


€n a horse breaks a | 
b] . : ' i 
“an't it be mended? ae 
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A very great interest was evidenced 
by the large number of questions in- 
quiring as to the ability of living 
things to speak to one another. Sam- 
ple questions follow: 

1. 

Zi 


a 


10. 
A number of questions were asked 


about the processes 'and mechanics 
of thinking and dreaming: 


1 


OMI NR wh 


9. 
10. 
The above analysis suggests two 
types of instruction: (1) for the pur- 
pose of answering the questions of 
the pupils, thereby satisfying their 
curiosity and giving them a back- 


Why can’t animals talk? 

Do animals talk to each other 
in their language? 

Why can’t every person under- 
stand an animal? 

Do fish use languages? 

How is it that monkeys can 
talk? 

Have animals any knowledge 
in their world? 

Have animals any way of speak- 
ing? 

Do animals understand each 
other? 

Do plants have any way of com- 
municating with each other? 
Do bears have a language? 


Have plants and trees the power 
of thinking? 

What causes people to dream? 
How does man think? 

How do our minds work? 
What controls our minds? 
What is the mind made up of? 
Why do we dream? 

What part of the brain con- 
trols memory? 

What are dreams? 

Do other mammals dream? 
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purpose of further 
remedial instruction 
ecting errors 
and supersti- 


ground for the 
learning, and (2) 
for the purpose of corr 
and reducing prejudices 


tions. 


a 
The evaluation of the big-ideas 0 


the basis of the questions asked nial 
is signi ever, 
pils is significant. How 7 


must be further evaluation a : 
basis of ‘other valid criteria. fe 
suggested that an evaluation on a 
basis of the types of biological mate 
rial that appear in the public a 
might prove valuable. It is hope 
that this may be done. 
_ BenyAMIN T. DIAMOND. 


Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


Secondary Education 
at the Cross-Roads 


Discussions of secondary schools in 
our educational system have recently 
been in progress at Teachers College. 
A New York Times editorial states 
that “the secondary school is not even 
beginning to be what it might be in 
return for the public investment.” 
The secondary schools must now 
either justify their existence or be re- 
modeled. However, we must be care- 
ful as to our methods of evaluation, 

| for some of the values are difficult to 
appraise. Far more important than 
the mastery of the specific subjects is 
the mere presence of the youth in 
the high school for four years, since 
here character is molded, 


Two considerations are warranted, 


First, since we live in a capitalistic 
world we must pay for this instruc- 
tion, which is expensive. No one 


for many of the existing Ones, 
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Secondly, one questions the value of 


this character training for use in later 


life. Do not our eminent educational 


authorities claim these schools to be: 


secular cloisters in which the aim 1s t0 
instill into the youth proper habits 
thoughts, acts, morals, ethics and re 
gard for his fellow-man? Is this prac 
ticable? Should we rather not if 
the pupil to prepare for life oe 
to the standards which exist 
ness, in fact, in life in genet s: 
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Bet shops, but the ones who are 
uc bers of the most well-known ex- 
mem. 


» Should we not point to dis- 
ae in all forms, to the business 
peed by the parents of the pu- 
a taught and ask these pupils 
pils ie illustrations in tomorrow’s 
= n from their personal experiences? 
should we not produce evidence of 
the dishonest statements rampant in 
aptial relationships, not confined to 
,ssociates, but extending to friends 
and relatives, even to our own homes? 
Would it not be advantageous for our 
youth to point out the many ways our 
laws are circumvented? Also, should 
| we not be more candid in the expres- 
sion of our bigotry and in the ration- 
alization of our prejudices and our in- 
tolerant dogma, not alone in religious, 
| but in racial and political acts? 

Such a course of study as outlined 
| above might well include a subdivision 
 % manners and mannerisms. In our 
j Present society it is necessary to ac- 
_ Wea suavity and polish so that one’s 
_ Motives be dissimulated. 

The above 
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tly equipped co Pils should b 
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mistic. No chance for spiritual ad- 
vancement is offered in: such a deca- 
dent society. Is there no escape, no 
other path to pursue in the guidance 
of our new generation? The only 
other one available is to set our house 
in order. Let it be a proper model 
for our young ones to live in and 
build upon. In short, if we desire that 
our youth have confidence in us, we 
Must not only institute in our schools 
a definite course in ethics and morals 
tending to cultivate a “responsive so- 
cial outlook,” but we must in our 
daily life live up to this program, play 
the game. Thus, only, can our civili- 
zation rise to an ever higher plane. 


| MiLton G. WoLrE. 
James Madison High School. 


Free Composition in French 


In my opinion, the most difficult 
topic to teach in French is com posi- 
tion writing. The problem is an en- 
tirely different one from writing com- 
positions in English. Because of their 
superior knowledge of English, stu- 
dents can say much more in that lan- 
guage than in French. Most pupils 


have the tendency to translate their 


English thoughts into French. The 
result is that the compositions are full 
of mistakes and the French sentences 
are merely English sentences with 
French words. The problem is, there- 
fore, a most difficult one unless we 
bear certain things in mind. The 
teacher must guide the pupil very 
carefully, so that he avoid pitfalls. 
The teacher must realize that we 
cannot teach composition, idioms, 
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sition to a sixth-term class W aa, 
never written any free x i — 
The pupils know nothing 2 — 
ing compositions, of course. ee 
to the teacher to teach how to 
The instructor picks out a a 
the pupils are to write _ a 
ample, at the beginning of the “ ds 
listed a number of themes that the pe 
pils were to write upon during the 
course of the semester. I picked out 
ten themes. The themes to be written 
upon must be alive, and must be con: 
nected with the daily life of the pu: 
pils; otherwise they are dull and un- 
interesting. At the beginning of this 
term, when the pupils were back from 
their summer vacations, I chose this 
theme: “Les grandes vacances.” Two 
weeks later, when all the programs of 
the students were adjusted and the 
work of the term in full swing, an- 
other topic was chosen: “Les études 
3 I’ecole.” A week or so later another 


composition was chosen: “Une soirée . 


4 la maison.” During October and 
November the students are greatly in- 
terested in winter sports. This fact 
suggested another theme: “Les sports 
d’automne et d’hiver.” In short, I try 
to pick out a theme which at the time 
will interest the pupils. The fifth 
composition which I have in mind is 
an entirely different one from the 
others: “Mes amis et moi.” For the 
rest of the term I have listed these 
topics: “Un livre que j’ai lu”; “Un 


exercise is listed as “Etudes de. 
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students the composition to be written 
at home. It will take them no more 
than fifteen minutes. Four pupils are 
sent to the board and their composi- 
tions corrected. ‘Those who have not 
put their work on the board will be 
able to correct most of their own er- 
rors by looking carefully at the board. 
The mistakes that pupils make are of 
the same type and it is comparatively 
easy for them to make corrections. 
One or two days later the pupils are 
asked to write their compositions in 
class. They are allowed to consult 
nothing while writing. This last ex- 
ercise takes no more than ten minutes. 
Of course when you collect this last 
exercise it must be corrected and 
handed back to the pupil. 

I know that some will think that 
this work takes too much time. I 
have tried this method and found out 
that such is not the case. The first 
composition and perhaps the second 
will have many mistakes, but with 
each succeeding composition the pu- 
pils will make less and less mistakes. 
The exercises need not be given all 
for the same day. A little each day 
and we have a composition. As an 
additional exercise, read a well pre- 
pared dictée, which is just another 
composition under the same theme. 

What is accomplished while teach- 
ing the pupils to write compositions 
in French? The students learn new 
words, the dictation gives oral and 
aural practice, idioms are learned in 
the proper way, and the translation 
from English to French gives grammar 
drill. Then when the pupils write 


the composition they must keep their 
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Evander Childs High School. 


The Art of Reading en 
In placing reading firs " 
’ rs of the immo 
three R's, the frame ee 
1 phrase intended, J am sure, 
tal p - once their personal preference 
an fe subject, and their belief in its 
rriculum. 
anes he ade Roosevelt High 
School, with the same patent partial- 
ity, four of the ten uniform Lor 
that open the term’s work in Englis 
are devoted to the art of reading. 
The first of these lessons is on the 
use of the library. Anticipating the 
needs of the pupils, the English teach- 
ers devote a period early in the first 
week of the term to an explanation 
of the arrangement of books, the use 
of the card catalogue, and the refer- 
ence facilities of the library. Even 
though newcomers to the school will 
be given a lesson later on by the 
school librarian, teachers of the first 
grade feel they should themselves ini- 
tiate first termers into the mysteries 
of a library. In the lower grades, the 
simpler facts about book arrangement 
are stressed, for these children seem 
to know but one answer to the prob- 
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brary shelves. A check on library 
cards is made, to be sure that the fy 
cilities of the library are really at the 
command of each pupil. On that day, 
too, I encourage the pupils to discus 
freely their reading habits. -When 


the bold confession is made,” I dont f 
like reading!” I recommend one af | 
the easier, shorter books on the ls f 
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The third of the lessons is on maga- 
vine and newspaper reading. . Some 
teachers have the pup is ey 4 

ficular one, and study it in class with - 
the aid of the teacher. Others have a 
discussion of the favorite magazines 
and newspapers, with an attempt, of 
course, to win the pupils away from 
the poorer type of magazine or news- 
paper. Once more, the idea of worth- 
} while reading is stressed, and through 
flattery or example, the pupils are in- 
) duced to read those preferred by edu- 
) cated adults. 

The last of the lessons is on silent 
| teading. The rules are given for read- 
| ing without lip or finger movement, 
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some will drink deeply, others lightly, 
but at least all know of the existence 
of the fountain! 


ETHEL K. Harte. 
Theodore Roosevelt High School. 


Clio Visits Euterpe 
Is history only the record of dynas- 


_ tic wars, political intrigues, and legis- 


lative enactments? The modern his- 
torian answers emphatically, ‘“‘No!” 
Dynasties vanish, politicians fret, 
fume, and are gone; laws are forgot- 
ten on statute books. A Tanagra fig- 
urine survives to tell us of the grace, 
charm, and coquetry of the Greek 
woman. “A line of Sappho’s proves 
stronger than the Athenian navy. An 
ivory bed found in an Egyptian tomb 
discloses to us the state of the arts 
in a kingdom of long ago. Manhat- 
tan’s towers may be shattered as a 
new world dances to a descendant of 
the “St. Louis Blues.” 

The newer historian realizes the 
value of cultural history, yet too often 
allocates to it a chapter or two, ex- 
traneous to the text, and possessing no 
vital connection with it. The average 
high school teacher, called upon by 
the new conception of history to teach 
about David and Ingres, Scarlatti and 
Haydn finds himself repeating names 
of artists or titles of creative works 
with which he is wholly unfamiliar. 
His carefully prepared training period 
has not included these highly special: 
ized fields. He feels a bungler, and 
too often contents himself by passing 
out mimeographed sheets containing 
lists of names in cultural history, 
which may appear in the next series 
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of State examinations. The magic 
names of Mozart and Monet a =e 
orized like so many Se - 
las, only to be forgotten the n 2 ley. 
The purpose of introducing, ba 
dents great writers, a a Jagr 
cians is to enrich their ives as 
miliarity with aesthetic beauty. we 
to achieve this purpose without a 
ing an impossible burden - 7 e ee 
tory teacher, is a grave problem. 


have tried to solve it in the field of 


music by the experiment described in 
is article. 
‘ates Utrecht High School mod- 
ern European History 1s given 1p the 
fourth and fifth terms. During their 
third term at school students may elect 
as a half-unit, a half year of general 
history. The half-year covers, of 
course, not merely ancient history, 
but the story of western civilization to 
the French Revolution. We have al- 
ways felt that the students would be 
better prepared for understanding the 
difficult problems of modern European 
society if they began the work with a 
firm grasp of the cultural background 
of the great European nations. A 
large part of History A, therefore, 
should be devoted to cultural rather 
than political history. To realize this, 
five correlating lessons were planned 


by the history and music departments 


of the school. These lessons were 

given in the weeks assigned to the 

class room study of the lesson units. 
The units were: 

I. The Church Era : 

Ascendancy of the Church— 

Gothic Architecture—Literature 

of the Middle Ages—Music of 
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III. 


_ The French Revolution and ey 
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- The Modern Theatre—Cubist fing ang 
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he Barly i, ; instead of their regular history 
ed Music of the Early Chore for once each week, for the dura- 
Era—Luther and the Refo.. Nh ¢ the experiment. In prepara- 
tion—Bach and His Inflye Rr: ft - the correlation lesson in the 
Church Music—Records of 4. pun os class projects were car- 
sic by Bach. am 2 - [ shall illustrate the method 
The Classical Period — “3y eo ; ne ait the “Church Era,” since 

Ascendancy of Sovereign ply units were similarly treated. 
er—Court Life—Literature Be as divided itself. into groups 
Eighteenth Century —M, nt ate leaders. One group worked on 
and French Architecture yy i thic architecture, another on liter- 
Classical Period in Music ; | as another on the Reformation, 
corded Music of Moatever a , 3 on. The library codperated by 
Lully, Handel, Haydn, Mozart” “acing on reserve such books as 


The Romantic Period Henry Adam’s “Mont St. Michel to 
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The Industrial Revolution ie, } Chartres,” “Aucassin and Nicolette,” 
the Rise of the Middle Qh }) “The Little Flowers of St. Francis,” 


“Tristan and Yseult,” and Preserved 
Triumph of the Bourgeoisie [/ Smith’s “Martin Luther.” The li- 
Romantic Literature—Romantic brary also displayed prominently at- 
ism .in Music—Recorded Musi |) tractive colored posters of knights and 
of Beethoven, Schubert, Sch }) tourneys and ladies gay, of flying but- 
mann, Mendelsohn, Chopin, tresses and Gothic towers. Each group- 
Realism and Impressionism. is ¢ reported on a given day to the class, 
Literature and the Great Vie telling within a time limit of five min- 
torians—Zola and the Realists— ' a —— and: charming tale of 
French. Impressionism — Nine 66 thie =i i Gubbio, or sketching 
teenth Century Music—Recort F trefoil an - mace ante arch, the 
| the rose windo 
ed Music of Strauss and Debusy f When the fg Ww. § 
The Machine Age hie, room, they were ‘fenullds wh 
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spirit which set this cultural epoch 
apart from all others. 

If each cultural epoch in its tran- 
sition from growth to maturity to de- 
cay is illumined by a soul-feeling pe- 
culiar to itself, which informs all its 
institutions, zsthetic, political and eco- 
nomic, just as the soul illumines the 
physiognomy and actions of an indi- 
vidual from youth to old age, then 
we can by a sympathetic attempt at 
apprehension of this soul-feeling un- 
derstand more nearly through this uni- 
fying principle why one age paints 
madonnas and_ another simpering 
shepherdesses, or why serfdom was as 
natural to one period as the factory 
system to another. 

To continue the illustration from 
the “Church Era” unit, Mr. Ehrlich 
began the lesson in the music room 
by placing on the board a quotation 
from Romain Rolland: “The political 
life of a nation is only a superficial 
part of its being; in order to learn 
its inner life, the source of its actions, 
it is necessary to penetrate to its very 
soul, by way of its philosophy, art, 
and its dreams.” The method used 
mainly was the Socratic. The stu- 
dents commented on the above state- 
ment. Then the name of St. Am- 
brose, Bishop of Milan, was written 
on the board, to be followed by the 
recorded playing of an Ambrosian 
chant. The students identified Pope 
Gregory the Great, before listening to 
a Gregorian chant, The first attempt 
at harmony, the Organium Discant 
followed. By now the students wise 
ready to list adjectives descriptive of 
church music. We elicited “devo- 
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tional,” “austere, formal, g 


fied,” and “spiritual. 
The following hym 
board: 
Ut queant La 


ants 
Resonar 
Mira Gestorum, 
Famuli Tucrum, 


your deeds — 
1, 

“ee em Of sullied lips 

Sancte Johannes, Saint John. i 
The recorded hymn was played. = 
students accompanied the phonograph, 
and noted that each line began a tone 
higher than the preceding line. The 
name of Guido D’Arezzo was then 
introduced and the pupils saw how 
Guido, by adopting the first six sylla- 
bles of the first six lines, gave us the 
names for the notes of the scale. 

Mr. Ehrlich introduced the word 
“polyphonic” to the class. A classi- 
cal student gave the translation, 
“many-voiced.” Palestrina and Las- 
sus records were then played, and as 
the students listened to these, they 
clearly perceived that these two men 
had brought the art of Catholic music 
to a high polyphonic development. 

A few brief questions on the Ref- 
ormation led up to Bach. The “Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D Minor” followed. 
The students listened for each new 
voice as it joined the “handicap race,” 
that is, the fugue or flight. The stu- 
dents then discussed: 

“It is only an accident that Bach 
was a Protestant. He belongs in the 
great tradition of Catholic music,” 
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Roman Catholic Church wa } 


J 
ceccccccccrrecoceensenceeacacencossnnacesnausononssenss 


“By copying the manuscripts 
classical authors, they pf 


valuable books that woul 


4 
wise have been lost. 


iF 


eS eee ees 


plies specifically to thesannen | 


ecore 
cvepeccsccoscscosanenvoneoousen® 


“It made use of vavn appl 
nd the round arch iy My rut 
‘ architet 


to the medieva 


egnonel 


OWN, aS vwrnneenrne pos | 
A device used to mnak wind” FE 


thin walls an ma om 


ann? 
eee sonnet” 


i 
; 
} 
| 
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10. 


, One of the most important 
’ weapons of the Church was a 


“coercive measure which cut off 
the offender from Christian fel- 
lowship.” This was known as 


peveseee eeed ees oe ccorssereseoeractecesoss 


The Church entered into every 
phase of the individual's life by 
enforcing observation of. the 


eansccnecsocsccosssesesesesenasaneaecesoeseonseeys 
one 


_ The music of the medieval pe- 


riod was primarily secular or 
sacred, vocal or instrumental. 
(Underline.) 

originated the Ambrosian chant, 
while Pope Gregory is credited 
do | (a a 
chant. 

neon some Was the 
greatest musical voice for the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


“nemnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnns the great 


becoenasccoss see neseeeceucsesces 


_ teligious reformer, was also a 


iy. 
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" vaulting if 1 


Oman Cat 


composer of ww. 


The art of combining different 
melodies so that they produce 
harmony, commonly called ........ 
~~ “mms Became the 
ogue among composers of the 
age, 
The greatest exponent of that 
type of musical composition was 
Omplete the following state- 


Ment: “Ww : 
for the Mca Palestrina did 


Sean, 
ity 
ea TT EE 
"tates 


LLL TT eee 


‘nt performed by 
holic Churches 


eens, 
**Peeees, 
88 essences ry 
Sees deh LL TT TT a 
Sbeaue 


19. The sacrament performed by the 
Roman Catholic Church at 
death is KMOWN a cee. 

20. The man who sang stories dur- 


ing the Middle Ages was known 
as a 


I. “The copying of all chants was 
in the hands of monks, who not 
only preserved the music of the 
Middle Ages for us, but also in- 
vented our present system of no- 
A seen! From your knowl- 
edge of our present staff and clef 
signs, substantiate the statement 
crediting the Church with the in- 
vention of musical notation. 

II. The statement has been made that 
the Middle Ages contributed noth- 
Ing of permanent value in the field 
Or terete Pires or dis- 
Prove this statement by referring 
to the merits or faults of one spe- 
cific piece of medieval literature 
talked about this term. 

This test was useful since it pre- 
vented the period in the music room 
from degenerating into an “off” pe- 
riod. Instead of being an interruption 
of the regular work of the classroom 
it formed part of the term's work, "i 
be assimilated and checked up as such. 
The students, however, had the bene- 
fit of being instructed by an expert 
in the subject, in those fields which 
were outside the province of the his- 
tory teacher. 

If ever the cultural features Which 
We are today seeking to incorporate 
in our history teaching are to consti- 
tute more than lists of names, memoar- 
ized but to be forgotten, some such 


SS — 
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correlation as here canting? — 

‘the various departments © ia 
1 will have to be arra g | 

<anti we list leading 


ean history, — a 
a ts and their schieveinen 
cie 
s fy the physics and chemistry : 
ear Cézanne, Renorr, 


could help us _ t history teachers 


mos 
atisse are to stent 

i names. We are not comp 

ali 


to do more than categorically list great 
O 
ici novelists, and 4t' : 
hia te building, artificially sepa 
cate by departmental and — 
ined people, compe: 
‘ve walls, are traine ? ) 
a to help us present a learning or: 
as a living whole. Only then can = 
‘ rattling skeleton of dry facts _ 
clothed with flesh and imbued wi 
spirit, and the s ) ) 
s puilerbost to the living of a full life. 
We submit our experiment in the 
correlation of history and music as at 
least an attempt in the right direction. 
M. HERSCHKOWITZ. 


New Utrecht High School. 


Teachers’ Conferences at 
Abraham Lincoln High School 

Teachers’ conferences with the prin- 
cipal are usually of the most ordinary 
nature where general routine and ad- 
ministration notices are read. 

In order to avoid this monotonous 
‘ and uninteresting situation, the con- 
ferences at the Abraham Lincoln 
High School have been made alive and 
educational. A committee was se- 
lected to draw up topics for discus- 
sion at three meetings this term. 
These topics are discussed by two 
chairmen at the Chairmen’s Confer- 
ences and papers are read by two 


d artists. Yet: 


tudy of history become . 





or the topic discusses 


ae ral Conferences. All tes ¢ 
ers are notified in advance of the ia 
tion under consideration, Be 
The three topics selected 
term are the following: | 
{. How can We, 28 teachers ng 
classroom, develop the pee iy ) 
ality and power of oy; n 
through the formation of Dil 
habits, the stimulation of int 
ests, the cultivation of ae 
and the development of , = 
of responsibility? =, 
2. How can the administratio, | 
the teachers make full proyje 
for individual differences among 
the students? : 
3. To what extent should athletics 
be encouraged in our school? 
In this manner teachers are awat 
ened to the large, broad problems of 
education encountered by the adminis | 
tration, and are made to feel tha 
they are invited to offer ideas on the. 
solution of the respective problems : 
Teachers realize that there is some 
thing besides ordinary classroom work 
in the broad features of education. 
Henry H. SHANHOLT, 
MarGARET Fay, 
In charge of Conler 
n charge of \™ 
ence Programs. 


Abraham Lincoln High Schoo! 
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Clinton Character Cards 


ool a | 
DeWitt Clinton High $2 «| 
instituted this term 2 NOW yf 


the rating of character. ig ; 


le to escht ov" 


pose of this artic nay P 


j 
system in the hope that 
of use elsewhere. 
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he present term the so- 
fed “Citizenship Rating Plan” was 


(a When a teacher entered his 


¢. 
‘ rks on the term sheets he ap- 


n exponent—E for Excellent, 
sfactory, and U for Unsatis- 
These were transcribed to 
ie student's record card. | 
In the hope of improving upon this 
cheme, work was begun by a teacher 
mittee known as the Character 
evelopment Committee. This com- 
mittee was appointed by Mr. Clark, 
the principal, and was under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Jack Ballas. After a 
term of deliberation a plan was 


ended a 
S for Sati 
factory: 


~ drawn up by Dr. Joseph Loretan and 


presented to the faculty. Although 
Dr. Loretan’s scheme was not adopted, 
the lively discussion which followed 


» brought forth the suggestion that in- 


dividual cards be used with items to 
be checked. From this suggestion 
came the present concept of the char- 
acter card described below. 


A facsimile of the card is presented 
herewith. The top of the 3” x 5” 
card contains various items to insure 
identification of the student: Name, 
Address, Class, etc. The body of the 
card has space for description of an 
incident. There are no items to be 
checked. At the bottom there is a 
space for the teacher’s and the stu- 
dent’s signatures. The date of birth 
is added to make identification certain. 

Whenever a teacher observes an in- 
cident which throws light upon a stu- 
dent’s character or personality, he 
may fill out a character card. Only a 
brief description is necessary. The in- 
cident may be commendatory; it may 
be disciplinary; it may be of a general 
nature. The cards are kept by the 
chairman of the department until the 
end of the term. At that’ time they 
are returned to the teachers for re- 
consideration—cards may be destroyed 
Or new ones added. Those that the 
teachers finally hand in are sent to the 


DE WITT: CLINTON= HIGH - SCHCOL 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


CHARACTER CARD 


LAST NAME 


Wie 
OFF, SE 
oie ADDRESS 





ai 


INCIDENT 
. OR = 
TE 
COMMENS* 





STu 
DENT's SIGNATURE 


FIRST NAME 






INITIAL DATE 





BORO. PARENT'S NAME 


SIGNATURE OF TEACHER 


DATE OF BIRTH 
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eneral office where they are filed ie 
a 
cIphabetical order. whee °Y 
graduates the ae a os aaa 
nently P 
_ a Lime with a number which 
on ay d card. This 


is placed on a — ure reference 
*q° e or 
facilitates us 


urposes. 
: Those studen 
number of favora 







—— —————— 
NEE ne pe we eS Ga aE 


ts accumulating @ 
ble cards ar 
held wi 
a ied of discipli- 
a attempt is made to 
“cure” the condition before the = 
dent gets himself into a more — 
predicament. It should be note he 
not all students receive cards. In - 
it is anticipated that teachers wl 
probably comment on only five per 


cent of their pupils. ops enh 
There is intense activity 1n educa 


tional circles at the present time in 
the field of Character Education. A 
great number of problems still remain 
to be solved. The very nature of 
Character is one such problem. Re- 
cent psychological studies have tended 
to discredit the use of general terms 
in describing character. It is for that 
reason that the Character Cards call 
for specific incidents rather than gen- 
eral remarks. When the Principal is 
called upon by the Character Com- 
mittee of the Bar Association to com- 
ment upon a boy’s character, it js 
much more accurate to consider spe- 
cific incidents than to juggle blindly 
with vague generalizations. It is far 
fairer to the boy to jot down his boy- 
ish prank than to call him, “Wilfully 
Disobedient.” It is better to write 
“Charles copied Example 4 on the 


- pumntinehasDintee nn aaa 


pupils recei 
nary cards a 
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midterm,” than % 597 “Grog py 
hénesty.” It is more accurate tq 
“Tohn returned a purse Contain, » 


character.” ; 
In order to inform the boy of ate 


is said about him space is Provides tt 
the card for his signature. } ‘ on 
sible that in some cases of adve 
comment a student may refyge tae 
a card. In that event, the teacher 
asked to hand in the card Without i is 
signature but with a notation .: - 
the refusal. i. 0 
At first thought it might seem thy, 
should a student once secure an tng, 
vorable card it would tend : 
ously prejudice his future standin ri 
asmuch as the card is permanently 


filed against him. First, it should | 


noted that the card is not filed by the 


teacher until the end of the ‘tem; 


both the pupil and teacher have a long 
cooling-off period.: Secondly, the boy 
has his entire school career before him 


to secure commendatory cards, Third 
ly, the person administering th > 


scheme has sufficient judgment to red! 


ize that a student who errs oi | 
twice in four years is probably of 8 J 


isfactory character. 

‘It is conceivable that a stu 
graduate without ever having a - 
a single card. Such a pupil 16 th 
be a rather colorless indiviou® te 
would, however, be given a he 
tory rating, with a coms bn , 
“There is nothing to Mar yt 

In substance, the maT: i jou" 
lined really provides 2 © rs spout 
for intimate character és d by ube” 
pupils. Cards will be 
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dent Fina 
et 3 DeWitt Clinton High School. 





E- section Officers, disciplina- 
eacher®s sychologist, the nurse, di- 
pans, ¥ aba directors of the sery- 
rectors © etc. Not only will favor- 
ice ak unfavorable comments be 
able a t also those of a general na- 
pate ving some bearing on the per- 
rure De of the student—home condi- 
onal -ychological observations, and 
tions, 
ohana it is hoped, will have 
si the advantages of a clearing house. 
it will make possible accurate recom- 
mendations to the Bar, Arista, and 
employers. It will be useful in the 
- discipline of the school. - Above all, it 
is believed that it will be more than 
a mere recording machine: it is de- 
signed to serve as an incentive to the 
good citizen and as a remedial device 
for the non-conformist. ; 

As the above system is used it will 
probably evolve and change. Non- 
esentials will be eliminated and the 
substantial elements will remain. The 
) writer realizes that schemes compar- 


| able to his may be in use elsewhere. 
To help hasten the process of evolu- 
ton, he would be grateful if readers 
acquainted with similar systems would 
ommunicate with him. . 


EDWARD J. BERNATH. 


| Small Shorthand Outlines 


Te 
: eas of shorthand who believe 
| © Size of Stenographic notes has 


4 


% 





a bearing on the speed of writing will 

find the use of quarter-inch graph pa- 

per an invaluable help in establishing 
the ability to write small outlines. In- 
sistence on “one outline to a box” in- 
sures not only the writing of small 
outlines, but a regular, fluid move- 
ment, with more words on a line and 
a consequent increase of speed, not 
only through the writing of shorter 
strokes, but through reduction of the 
number of times the hand must be 
drawn from the end of one line to the 
beginning of the next. 

Further, explicit instructions con- 
cerning the arrangement of homework 
results in uniformity in the appear- 
ance of the assignment which facili- 
tates the location of any part, and the 
checking of the quantity. 

Pupils have a tendency uncon- 
sciously to frustrate the purpose of 
this paper by beginning outlines in 
the middle of the box and running 
over into the next one, but a word 
of caution when the paper is first in- 
troduced will inhibit the establish- 
ment of this practice. 

The Codperative Store at the Julia 
Richman High School is obviating the 
difficulty pupils seem to have in pro- 
curing the quarter-inch size box by 
purchasing quantities of twenty-sheet 
packs and re-selling to the pupils at 
five cents. 

EtsA RicHarps. 
Julia Richman High School. 
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EDUCATIO 


A Communication 


That Was Sent to 


* 
President-Elect Roosevelt 


VW JE COME before you as ee 
Uu 4 
deeply disturbed over the st 


ji confronts us. The children 
of rh and and the ideals of ae 
try—objects of concern for ws 1 mi 
have a special ny = 
in serious jeopardy. We canno be 
conscience remain silent. ‘But a 
ical as the immediate situation 1s," the 
causes of our trouble lie much oe te 
than the present Crisis; rather are they 
to be found in the basic trends of our 
economic development. The time, we 
believe, has now come for all to recog’ 
nize the crucial need and to cooperate 
in behalf of our common welfare. 
I. The Threat to Our Children. 
The present situation imperils much 
that we, as a people, hold most dear. 
Our children and youth, as never 
before, face irreparable injury. In 
the wealthiest city of the land, nearly 
one-fourth of the school children are, 
according to official figures, suffering 
from malnutrition. . Sixty-two thou- 
sand are fed daily by a teachers’ relief 
fund, and the numbers are increasing 
a thousand a week. Throughout our 
land innumerable homes are, by un- 


* This material was received from Mr. 
Clyde R. Miller of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and was released to 
newspapers February 20. It bore the sig- 
natures of about 200 educators from 
schools and colleges located in different 


parts of the punt. The signers repre- 
sented only themselves, 


NAL NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENT. 


employment oF the fear of unema 
ment, severely strained. ‘T : el 
and mental effects are no ledt ha 
Losses of life-time savings from ly, 
failures and investments aq di ant 
tainty and discouragement - 

widespread confusion and config. © 
thought and moral outlook ane 
the disrupting strain. Ap; eee | 
surroundings our young peo ae 
growing to maturity seriously shai 
in morale. Many, as they | ar . 


ward upon life, feel genuine fo, 

. ' i { ae ' 
social order so capricious and § 7, 
morseless in its action. City shiny. 


increasingly breed youthful criminak - 


For the first time in our history hordes 
of youth, thousands upon thousands 
wander over the country, living as beg 
they can, cut off from the stable sup 
ports of society. At the same time 
graduates of schools and colleges in 


ness, feeling that society has no re 
for them and seemingly does not a 
them. Such in grim outline are the? 


growing generation. a a i 

But there is more. 47° ok 
not be considered apart Bie 
parents or society. — s f ae? 
then, strictly so considere@s 4i 
led inevitably by regard a We 
to regard for his surrort - 
must be concerned for : widest 
‘our pupils as we face Xs 
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conf 


aainst it. 


paraly 2,000,000 people out of work, 
with } sh of the total population igs 
one to affected: and 20,000,000 per- 
direct / are told, are in actual physi- 
Da dependent on charity or 
cl unity relief. Our farmers, the 
-— single economic group, are in a 
jie serious condition. With years 
— overty prices, with unjust tax 
fe doi with mortgage foreclosures 
ever mounting—a peasant class is 
threatened. Under such conditions, 
for the educator to remain silent is 
‘not a proper neutrality but assent to 
awrong. Conscience and intelligence 
alike drive’us to a new vision of duty. 
The profession of education must ac- 
cept its share of responsibility in col- 
lective effort with the American. peo- 
ple to remedy these conditions. 

Il. The Threat to Our American 
Ideals. 


_° The threat of existing conditions 














_ extends beyond the child to our most 


immense numbers search vainly’ for 4 cherished historic ideals. 


employment. Though highly trained F ple, we have desired every child to 


they wait vacantly in dangerous idle F 


As a peo- 


have full opportunity to achieve the 
“highest and best that in him lies. The 


: conviction has been reluctantly forced 
|} “Pon us that American li 
> Mpossible for a 
ficulties and ‘dangers which beets yt 


fe now makes 
great majority of the 
lization of this hope. 
flict of ideals, and the 
uncertainty of moral 
00k work too strongly 
A child growing up un- 


dren the rea 
NE present con 
Musion and 


And social outl 


, * . 
<r "xisting 


; Conditions ; 
hance g é nditions is denied a fair 


Litual i © needed moral and spir- 
™ ni e ‘pi Conscious educa- 
Not wi ‘ Y its utmost endeavor, can- 
| Stand the mis-educative ef- 


‘, of industry and agriculture. 
: 


fects of our ill-adjusted institutions. 
Nor is this all. Our free public edu- 
cation is all but openly attacked. 


Reckless budget-cutting is rampant. 
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Many schools face increasing enroll- 
ments with decreased staffs. High 
school tuition fees are proposed, while 
the elementary school is asked to re- 
turn to the three R’s and to give up 
important new functions such as 
health service, which has demonstrably 
contributed to the decrease of the 
death rate. These proposals are dis- 
criminations against the poor. As 
teachers and school officials, we will- 
ingly accept our fair share of reduced 
income, but we cannot consent to 
economies made at the expense of the 
children. That would be an irrepar- 
able damage, not to be considered 
even as a last resort. 

Yet other American ideals are en- 
dangered. In normal times there are 
marked inequalities of wealth and in- 
come. Even in 1927, at the height of 
“prosperity,” the standard of living 
for over half the population was be- 
low recognized standards of com- 
fort. In even the best times, many 
are denied the chance to work, while 
a much larger proportion never at- 
tain reasonable economic security, 
Such conditions, even apart from their 
Present aggravation, clearly preclude 
equality of opportunity which has 
been the cornerstone of American 
idealism. We have always cherished 
the democratic ideal, but it becomes 
increasingly clear that our institutions 
do not work impartially for the bene- 
fit of all. 


The American people demand that 
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c ideals. of our de- 
ght in the schools. 
d the task. But 


these, the histori 
mocracy, be tau 
And we have accepté 
the conditions inc 
cess to our effort. 
scientiously teach th 


we work also for such eee 
make possible their attainmen hess 
other course 1s insincerity, @ 


r 
outrage upon those committed to ou 


Can we then con- 
ese ideals unless 
h conditions as 


care. 


III. Must These Disintegrating Tend- 


encies Continue? : 
As we ask whether the present sl 


uation must continue, three answers 


Ives: 
present themse | 
First is the answer that says: We 


suffer simply a temporary depr ession; 
“¢ we but wait, the “good old days 
will return. This is a survival from 
the earlier faith in “manifest des- 
tiny.” Social progress is assumed to 
be inevitable. The correlative policy 
is one of drift—laissez faire: Don't 
interfere in the natural working. of 
events; something will eventually hap- 
pen to pull us out—possibly a new in- 
vention or perchance a war. At any 
rate there is nothing we can do. 

A second answer is more sophisti 
cated: Democracy arose among us as 
the accidental product of a virgin con- 
tinent, rich resources, and virile set- 
tlers. These conditions have now 
passed and with them our democratic 
vision. America, then, like all mature 
nations, must be stabilized with an 
elite at the top and the mass at the 
bottom. Such an answer is Fascism 
in fact, whatever it be called. Some 

proponents of this position proclaim 
their “realism” and plan accordingly. 


reasingly deny suc-. 





They know 3 
basic industries 1s dead, and wit 
would bury it for their own i ney 


all, but to continue profits for 
few. These few, then, with ce 
descendants and the capable 
whom they hire, will rule The Des 
must submit and accept lowel est 
ards of living. Stand. 
The third answer looks deeper : 
recognizes that our machine jp Br 
has radically changed the cong fe 
of American life, but holds oy; fee | 
cratic purposes to be as valid a 
It would use the rich resources 7 : | 
country and the marvelous possi, fy 
ties of modern industry to Sart 
plenty for all, now attainable 
never before. It holds further tha [7 
our present trouble arises not fron 
the operation of inexorable ‘natund | 
laws, but rather from certain man : 
made institutions—once good but now 
out-moded. The correlative policy 
would rather then be that of intel: F~ 
gently devising appropriate instite JY 
tions, revising where needed, contr 








necessary—eve) 
naged democrat! | 
done for tt f 


ing new ones if 
thing ultimately ma 
cally and consciously 
good of all. ae 

As educators sensitive t ak a 
trust, we cannot be pe. ut 
conflict of answers. oe 
hood and essential values 4 opriat i | 
morality exacts of us oe : ; ! 
tion, Anything less 18 “paral i 
profession of resolute rs | 


intelligent service, ane Fee 


fit to serve the youns: past | 


qve 
true that we already h 
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Their plan is not to bring pln tf 
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Dyce Our just faith in intelligence 
ee 4 the sincere acceptance of our 
an erican ideals carry us already to- 
4 as decision. The facts in the 


‘a a telligently considered, must do 
C ? 


the rest. , 
1V. The Underlying Conflict. 

The key factor in the situation is 
4 essential conflict at the heart of 


| our social-economic life. Modern in- 


try has made life corporate: the 
economic welfare of all now depends 
upon the balanced functioning of our 
‘aterdependent industrial society—the 
present acute distress in the midst of 


potential abundance is proof:of the 


fact. Were our new resources prop- 


erly organized there would be work 


for all and food for all. We still 


cling, however, to ideas and methods 
_ brought over from the past which 


now prevent the needed codperative 


efforts. Serious consequences other 
than economic also result from this 
conflict. Men are torn morally: the 


hew conditions demand that they act 


together; old ideas and isti 
ft 3 ersisti 
Standards, adap Sake ee 


- ted to a simpler so- 
al order, require that they act sepa- 


Tately. Thus do our chief evils, both 


economi 
5, omic and moral, flow from this 


ir Ngee 
en conflict in our social life. Fx- 
— deal with this underlying 
ys Cannot hope to remedy the 


Can 
We, as educators and citizens, 


hesit 

a ; 

Our a 'n our decision? With 
‘Teas ed values at stake, with 


On — 
4 oth Pointing the Way, our regard 


r Our c 
OMmitted Duntry and for those 


Pels a Peculiarly to our care com- 
€ third choice: we must 
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seek the good of all. We must then 
modify the self-regulating way of our 
Pioneer period and devise instead co- 
Operative measures fitted to deal with 
modern industrial conditions. At 
many specific points we have already 
made this change, but not yet con- 
sciously as a comprehensive program 
of action. The time has now come to 
make the fact of interdependence the 
foundation base of American thought 
and action. To develop the needed 
social arrangements will of course take 
time, but the direction is clear. Con- 


sciously devised arrangements must 


supplant mere drift and selfish oppor- 

tunism. Our social and economic life 

must be directed primarily for the 

good of all. 

V. Functions That Must Be Cared 
For. 

We submit that certain essential 
functions of the needed coérdination 
are not provided either by industry or 
by government as now organized: 

1. The continuous gathering and 

- Interpretation of data for the 
intelligent organization and di- 
rection of basic industrial proc- 
esses, as One integrated whole. 

2. The determination in some ef- 
fectual shared fashion of the 
social objectives which we set 
up from time to time for guid- 
ing the common’ aspects of 
American life. 

3. The coérdination of various 
parts of the entire economic 
mechanism: production and con: 
sumption, agriculture and indus: 
dustry, industry and industry, 
region and region, 
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4. An intelligent apportioning of 
national income between in- 
vestment for further productive 
and _— purchasing 

consumers’ goods. 

le distribution of oc- 

opportunities and 

o care 


equipment 
power for 


5, The equitab 
cupational 
appropriate insurance t 
for unavoidable maladjustments. 


6. Effective provision for those 
| services which are essential to 
all, such as health, education, 


and recreation. | | 
Provision for the intelligent co- 


ordination of our national econ- 
omy with that of other nations. 
The urgency of the situation, the 
magnitude of the task, and the neces: 
sity for continuous and inclusive 
study and consistent action point un- 
mistakably to the need of a national 
council fully representative of our to- 
tal social life. The economic aspects 
of the problem are so essential that 
agriculture, labor, and industrial man- 
agement must all be included. But it 
is also of the utmost importance that 
other social interests—medicine, engi- 
neering, education, law, and welfare— 
be represented in order that every- 
thing that is done may be directed 
with an intelligent understanding of 
the larger social issues involved. 
Certain existing laws and agencies 
will doubtless have to be modified in 
order to permit the degree of codrdi- 
nation control necessary to make the 
new arrangements effective. We be- 
lieve, however, that determined lead- 
ership dominated by democratic ideals 
will quickly call forth a response in 
support of this positive program from 
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the great m2 $8 C the People, mars 
whom have lost faith in tem 


measures and are now ready fon 


proach to existing problems Wh ap. 
much to restore our Nationa] 
It is unthinkable that we shoul 
tinue to drift into socia] disin 
-when the intelligent Organiza 
actual and potential resoures of 
introduce a new era of unpre. 
social progress. __ ted 
Considering the inevitable eff. | 
a maladjusted society upon oy; oct of 
the serious threat to our histone 


tegr ati 


and in view of the urgent pres. of th 
matter, we the undersigned respec, 
fully petition you as the Fin 
President to take such steps in co; 
eration with the Congress ag shall » 
the earliest feasible time result in the 
organization of a National Cosrd, 


nating Council empowered to devi 
policies.and to recommend appropri 
ate institutional machinery to care fr 
these vital public needs. 


A Million and a Half Books! 
All Sold and More to Come 
The common idea that } 
buying public is comparatively : 
has been quite disproven by ane 
announcement of the Nation!” 


Washing 


Library Foundation © one f 


d disposed 
its Jacket Py 


hich have oft 4 


D. C., that it ha 
lion and a half of 
books, twelve of w 
sued, and is now Pre : 
dozen more titles, this ges My id! 


an interest in g0° a 
ing the works of playw it 
The books are of stan 
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No . » 
7 id : nts 
nite action. Such a fundamen ig” 


the book 3 


Pp aring . lato ter 


Eihe Foundation is a non-profit mak- 
| RE distributed i 
|, institution, are distributed at 15 
apiece. Fabrikoid, in attractive 
and designs, durable and mois- 
syreprool, is used for the bindings, 

Among distinguished members who 
ae recently been added to its Ad- 
visOY Board are George Pierce Baker, 
ite teacher; Eugene O'Neill, play- 
wright; Eva Le Gallienne, actress, and 
Ludwig Lewisohn, critic. 

Others on the Advisory Board are 
such leaders of contemporary thought 
as James Truslow Adams, Mary Aus- 
tin, Dorothy Canfield, John Lewey, 
Abbé Dimnet, Havelock Ellis, Robert 
Hunt Lyman, George Russell (AE), 
William Allen White, John Haynes 
Holmes, Henry Pratt Fairchild, Will 
Durant, Arthur Capper, Everett Dean 
_ Martin, Levering Tyson and Kathryn 
McHale. . OT 
: The first 12 books were: Treasure 

a sp! ar Testament, Green 
ae " ice in Wonderland, Pere 
ie - a S Essays, The Mer- 
| enice, Adventures of Tom 


colors 


7 
Sawyer, Tales of Sherlock Holmes 


i tia Way of All Flesh, Under the 
nwood Tree, and Palgrave’s 
A second editi 
a8 been issued wj por 
/ with a f 
2's. Franklin D. Doomieligr 1 


> Activit; 
: Itellectuat f the Division of 
ancAm, Peration of 
Outing th yeaa Union 
® Tear 1931-1932 


year 
— vot he an-American 
: mes better known Stare 
x Or : 7 
Penty.o, “nation concerning the 
mt 
ost Varied re “rican republics, the 
quests are received from 


rion 


£ 7 5 





governments, schools, commercial and 
industrial concerns, scientific and cul- 
tural societies, and individuals. The 
following requests are typical of the 
scope of the inquiries received in this 
Division during the past year: a com- 
Prehensive report on curricula and 
teaching methods used in the United 
States, in all branches of instruction; 
technical education in the United 
States; schools of soap-making and of 
weramics; opportunities for art study 
In Mexico; commercial education in 
the United States and Latin America: 
medical schools in various LatinAmex- 
ican countries; education of the In- 
dian in countries having a large 
aboriginal population; texts used in 
the various Latin American Coun- 
tries for the study of history and 
civics; home life in Latin Amer- 


_ Ica; important Latin American crim- 


inologists; child welfare work in the 
United States; the practice of profes- 
sions in Latin American countries: in- 
stitutes in the United States — 
study of social problems in industry; 
a list of inter-American. treaties deal- 
ing with the interchange of professors 
and the practice of liberal professions: 
journalism in Latin America; Catholic 
poets of Latin America: publications 
on the art of printing and schools of 
Printing. The services of the Division 
were requested by two Latin Ameri- 
can governments in securing an expert 
in primary education and a psycholo- 
gist, respectively. It codperated with 
a committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish in slans 
ning a series of radio programs es 
Spain and Latin America to be broad- 
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umstances permit. 
ded to as fully as 
ial publica- 


cast as soon as circ 
It received and atten 


possible requests for spec ee 
tions from two libraries 


America and from several > Ln 
United States. It served, 1n ed 
_ rm eT of various 
diary for the oistt™ : 
spat reports, which wer hry bs 
lists of names carefully i ss 
each case, and for the exc re . 
publications between associat 


—_ 
various countrl _ 2 
A great number of inquiries wer 


received from students and special sc 
vestigators in the various Sian 
members of the Pan American Te 
as to the facilities to be obtaine in 
one or another nation, and the Divi- 
sion supplied the detailed information 
needed in each case. Special assist: 
ance was given to Sev ) 

ing to Latin American countries for 
the purpose of carrying on some 1n- 
vestigation, and a number of well 
prepared Latin American students 
were aided in applying for the scholar- 
ships of varying amounts offered by 
many universities in the United 
States. In this connection it is a 
pleasure to state that St. Petersburg 
Junior College, St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida, last year offered a tuition scholar- 
ship for each Latin American coun- 
try. This brings the total number of 
institutions in the United States of- 
fering free tuition to forty-two, while 
about 35 more provide scholarship 
covering all or part of the living ex- 
penses; in addition, there are some 
given by certain educational and cul- 
tural organizations. 


eral persons gO’ | 


Among the visitors received d . 
the year under review were uniya, 
professors, teachers in element, ty 
high schools, students, scientists at 
ers, and representatives of vation, ti 
tural organizations.  Spegja) Cul. 
were made for receiving cert, | 
groups of educators holding 
in Washington and two fo 
dent groups. | 

Aside from rendering various 
ices in response to direct request 
Division undertook: certain fc 
intended to acquaint the peoples | 
the Americas with each other ; 
tural attainments. Lectures trie | 
scholars were arranged for and com, | 
spondence was carried on concemiy | 
other lectures, while members of i. | 
staff of the Division spoke at two wy. 
versities and two conferences. Th 
Division arranged for showing if” 
Washington a small collection dp 
paintings by pupils in the open 
schools of Mexico and a set of lithe 
graphs by a Mexican artist, the later J 
having been shown also in New Yor 
and many other cities. Certain sgt 
feant occasions were utilized for te i 
dissemination of specially pr : i 
formative material. The first of OF 
was the bicentenary © 

George Washington, : 
with which data regarding " A 
ton was translated into oP 
Portuguese and 
in the Latin / 
through the ministi® oof 
A portrait of ‘ 
nied by a friencly | Ue 
school in the capita — pli : 

Iso sent 10° © 4 
States, was 4 


: 
: 
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F 
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f the BibT G 
| Sent the seven 
| referred 


_ ‘Dame of 


Ma, and U 


af 


h of the Latin American repub- 
citing a warm response from 
che school receiving the gift. The 
antenary of the birth of Juan Mon- 
c Ivo likewise received recognition. A 
ta ure on the great writer by the Min- 
istef of Ecuador was arranged. The 
centennial was also brought to the at- 
tention of professors of Latin Ameri- 
-an literature throughout the United 
States. 

The second Pan-American Day was 
more widely observed than the first, 
and several thousand schools used ma- 
terial provided by the Division. Those 
in the United States were supplied 
with suggestions for pageants, projects, 
study outlines, bibliographies and 
sources of printed matter, and a few 
sets of posters and other display ma- 
terial were loaned to schools having 
special Pan American Day exhibits. 
For distribution among Latin Ameri- 


tn eac 
ics, eli 


lect 


» can schools, an attempt was made to 
_ secure illustrated publications from the 


governments and tourist agencies of 
the twenty-one republics. Asa re- 
sult several thousand pamphlets origi- 
nating in four different countries were 
received and sent to the ministries of 
education for the use of schools. The 
Overnment of Mexico generously 
paintings by art pupils, 
to above, which were later 
ed to schools bearing the 
mii ee in Bolivia, Peru, the 
nN Republic, Brazil, Costa 

‘i ~ ruguay, and to a 
ranington, D.C. — 
Series ; as a ry the Education 
Continued . and Portuguese was 
~ ““ Previous years. These 


transmitt 
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articles included various phases of 
educational progress in the United 
States, Colombia, Ecuador, and Uru- 
guay. Data relative to intellectual 
cooperation in the Americas was pre- 
pared for two official reports to be 
submitted to the Seventh International 
Conference of American States. Both 
In response to the increasing demand 
from clubs and individual students in 
the United States for material on 
Latin America, and as a means of fur- 
ther stimulating that interest, the Di- 
vision prepared very extensive an- 
notated bibliographies on art, litera- 
ture and education in Latin America, 
and shorter ones on Latin American 
home life and recreation, government, 
means of communication, great men, 
cultural life, the student movement, 
the social and educational condition of 
the Indian, Pan-Americanism, and 
similar topics of interest to students. 
Additions were made to the material 
available for lending, including sev- 
eral attractive posters and illustrated 
publications. 

While the teaching of Spanish is 
very general in colleges and universi- 
ties of the United States, the Portu- 
guese language receives far less atten- 
tion. During the past year the Divi- 
sion brought this matter to the atten- 
tion of some of the larger universities, 
at the same time sending publications 
of interest to students of Portuguese 
and of Brazilian affairs. It was also 
enabled, through the generosity of a 
Portuguese gentleman, to arrange for 
lectures by a Portuguese scholar at 
four universities, continuing those in- 
augurated the previous year, 
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.: The Division. has coperated very 
ny organizations and 
sateiaals + Iago working along the 
lines mentioned above. It is a i 

of gratification that the joint a 

put forth are bearing fruit, as so ak 

not only by the ee oe ee; 
inquiri ived in 

ae by the greater interest 

‘ and activity displayed by other organt- 
zations and the formation of new ones 
devoted to some phase of inter-Ameri- 

elations. 

sal noe of the Pan American 

Union. 
tta Cost of Public. 
be a ot 22 Per Cent | 
How schools are cooperating in ree 
ducing costs of public education is dis- 
closed in reports reaching the Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of the 

Interior. | 

Estimates based on data supplied 

for a special 1932-33 study indicate 

that the cost of education per child 

per day in school has been cut 14 

cents since 1929-30. This means a 

decrease in per capita cost of 22 per 
cent in three years. 

In 1930 the average cost per child’ 
per day of educating a child in the 
public elementary and high schools 
was 62.8 cents. In 1933 it is esti- 
mated the figure will be 48.7 cents. 
Federal Office of Education statisti- 
cians have reason to believe that when 
final data are in, the resultant aver- 
age may be even less than 48.7 cents. 
_ Of the 62.8 cents spent daily in 
1930 on each child, 12.6 cents went 

into new buildings and equipment 
and other improvements. Only 50.2 


UT: 


t into current ex ‘ 
-_ hers" salaries, book, M88, thy 
is, tea 


pairs, etc. | | 
Of the 48.7 cents being Spe 


day this year, 4 cents go into i ta 







d in Cents Per Day in School Per 
ost J in Average Daily Attendance 
Pup For Public Elementary and 


Secondary Education) 


and improvements; 44.7 |. Slt Esti- 
salaries, supplies and other a Inty | mate 
expense. Tren, i lees | 1920 1930 1933 

Comparison of data fo, Other Current expense.. 33.0 50.2, 44.7 
shows that the decrease j, 5.9 126 40: 


Loy I Capital OUtL Aa Yorrersee 
bf 


for pu 


re 


carrying per Capita costs 
education to a level lower ‘ie i 
year since 1922. The aven 3 any FP 
cost of educating a child in ‘ ) 
51.1; in 1920 it was 39 Oy | 
aaa 3 ents te | Study on Project in Science 

| ae ' Education Made by 
The comparative figures do hot dy }/ The American Institute 

close the full extent of public educy . “yg he | 
tion’s reduction in costs. The f ‘T ~— Book on Children’s Science Fair 
do not take into consideration’ the in . aeroueiees ' , 
creased proportion of high schog| wv A detailed account of the Children’s 

Teds he Hie ech | Science Fair has recently been ‘pub- 
pils in the public school populatin | lished by The Ameri 5 

; ' re y e f\merican Institute. 
Since high school pupils cost aboy | The Fair, held each 

ji h to educate as cm} 0. yO Year by ithe 
GNIce a8 EER _} American Institute at the American 
tary school children, any change ia Museum of Natural His taktia die 
the proportion has a profound effet | E school children of New York ‘che 
on the expense of the school's under ! ; has become a lea dinos ease ith es 
taking. _ &tessive science education. 

“In 1920, when the average per *r 7 y Each year,” says Mr. L. W. 
ita cost of public education was J B hie Director of the Institute, 
cents, only 10 per cent of if ai iy iL from all the surrounding 
enrollments were high schoo P scone to the Museum to study 


Total sannenerennereere 38.9 62.8 Sui 
—Release of the U. S.<Office 
of Education. 
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useum of Science and many 


to the pt E 
hile the PF nt | oth 
is | *ts have spent several days with 


pf thi 
In 1930 this proportion hate a from vet aking. Representatives 
17 per ‘cent, and it 8 sy | count erent Museums over the 
higher now—perhaps twice #6 | Science ar “ He new Museum of 
it was in 1920. t Buffalo M Neustry in Chicago, the 


‘s means that Ww 
This m 8.7 a F Us Boing 


ita cost for 193 ; “ 0 (35 | | With a oi. F each detail of procedure 
cents more than a » to the gi sf Pairs in Be to establishing similar 
of this increase 15 “echo pos “Reon. cities. 

high § Wests from every major coun- 


percentage of 
the schools. 





try in the world have come to us for 
information,” Mr. Hutchins states, 
“This tremendous interest in science 
education has led us to present our 
project in a detailed treatise. 

“The book, ‘The Children’s ° Sci- 
lence Fair—a Project in Science 
Education,” by Dr. Morris Meis- 
ter, head of the Science Department 
of New York Teacher Training Col- 
lege and Chairman of the Plan Com- 
mittee for the Fair, is written espe- 
cially for science teachers and those 
museums and institutions which are 
interested in advancing the educa- 
tional methods of their communities. 

“Our publication,” says Mr. Hutch- 
ins, “gives every step in the business 
of planning and actually handling a 
Science Fair, even to details of coop- 
erating groups to be approached, re- 
productions of booklets of directions 
to go to the children, from letters 
which must go to all concerned, prize 
cards, identification cards and all the 
multiple arrangements which must be 
made. We feel that there is enough 
material here to make it possible for 
any other organization to prepare a 
similar Fair with only this book as a 
guide. 

“In addition to the actual details, 
the book makes clear the underlying 
principles which must be kept in mind 
every step of the way. 

“This year, in New York City, we 
had 478 exhibits representing the 
work of some 7,000 or more school 
children. The projects were displays 
of innumerable scientific principles 
and scientific observations. They 
were entirely the work of the child 
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The recognition of | this 
t of children in science 
that the Science 
factor in the ad- 
nal methods.” 


exhibitors. 
amazing interes 
leads us to believe 
Fairs are a leading ! 
vancement of educatio 


*nar in Mexico 
ne nities on Cultural Rela- 


tions With Latin America (of which 
John Dewey is Honorary ee 
Stuart Chase is Chairman and : 

ter Frank 1s Treasurer) announces t e 
eighth annual session of the Seminar 
in Mexico for the summer of 1933. 
The first half, from July 8 to July 17, 
will be held in Cuernavaca; the second 
half, July 17 to July 28, will take 
place in Mexico City. In both parts 
of the session lectures, round tables 


REVIEWS | 


A Charter for the Social Studies 
By Charles A. Beard. Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. 

The dynamic state of our institu- 
tions and even our ideas makes it es- 
pecially necessary for teachers of the 
social sciences to be ever on the alert 
in order that their work may ade- 
quately serve the highest purpose of a 
changing society. Neither would we 
be true to our creed if we did not 
realize that future progress must nec- 
essarily be built on an understanding 
of the progressive steps already under- 
taken or proposed, 

It was these two generalizations 
which led the American Historical As- 
sociation to appoint a commission to 
begin the work of writing a summary 
of the best thought to date on the 


and discussions will be 
Field trips will be made to | 
interest. From July 28 4, by 


ay 


18 a supplemental program of tic 
De iy 


offered. 


Membership in the Semina; oes 


to those interested in internati, Dep 
lations and whose educational te. 
professional qualifications enable and 
to make the best use of the ori 
offered. The program ig nat Ne pey 
to appeal to those who prefer aac 
a tourist’s approach to Mexisil erely 

For full program of the .. 
of the Seminar and costs ‘of “ieee: 
under various plans, address the n. ie 
mittee at 112 East 19th Stree yy 


e( F 
York City. ‘ New 


hy 
M- 


place of the social sciences in our edv 
cational system. A sub-committee 
consisting of such eminent educatos 
and leaders in this field as Beard 


bitt, Bode, and Rugg, began the wat 
with a consideration of object 
For nearly two years these scholars ¢ 


; ‘ous: pha 
i views on various P ; 
amined the Vests.” How 


~) © Upon which we 


from mal] 


ir problem of men 110m 
of their p educatas@ 


walks of life, historians, 7s 
charge of administrative policies, °° 


nin’ f 
rooms teachers, as well as co; 
lic or business life. These ™™ 2 


then submitted to the cleans is 


healthful fires of ree af att pas 
sion, and, as 4 resul vet fo 


social sciences, itt 
fessor Krey, “attemP 
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ent whole all the essential con- 
* To Professor Beard was 
task of putting this charter 


‘tributions: 
‘yen the 


: writing. _ 
into 7m Lee than coincidence that 


he last two years teachers of 

social sciences in the New York 
the high schools have been searching 
City hearts more than ever before. 
naa too, have been examining ob- 
| Pies and putting them to the test 
t , research and discussion. While it 
{ ‘ doubtless true that vital differences 
still exist, that complete accord on 
‘many thories and practices can be 
found neither among teachers in our 
high schools nor among the esoteric, 
" responsible for this charter, it is nev- 
ertheless significant that certain essen- 
tial principles of civic instruction have 


during ¢ 


A Re oe 


te Pdate 4 Ie 


a ‘emerged as a result of the work of 
| both groups—principles which have 
f been largely accepted by those, both 


inside and outside our city System, 


" who have glimpsed the futility of the 


, 
4 
f 


factual, recitation and provincial type 
Counts, Ford, Krey, Merriam, bo | 


Dt asp 5. & 
_of civic instruction in the preparation 


: of our children for living in a world 
that has become “ 


ted, and interlock 


urbanized, mechan- 
ed in its social, eco- 
and cultural inter- 
do the basic objectives de- 
er’ compare with 
» in the city 
ding in the last 


nomic, political, 


Cols, have been buil 


‘olars are val 


wi 
ten Vardstick 
-*tmine 


id, we are furnished 
by which we can de- 
Proper foundations. 


e tight road Are we 


» OF must we revise 





WwW 
) ye chart oof (0 ster we have been build- 
emerged this tentatlv to que FO 


$1 


our notions of the goals of the social 
studies and strike out in a new direc- 
tion? The publication of this prelim- 
inary study on objectives inevitably 
raises this question. 

In approaching his problem, Pro- 
fessor Beard begins by establishing a 
certain point of departure—certain 
“declaration of fact” or “material as- 
sumption” which must be taken into 
reckoning in framing a program of 
social studies. To quote: ~ Speaking 
generally . . . we may say at the outset 
that instruction in social studies in 
the schools is conditioned by the spirit 
and letters of scholarship, by the real- 
ities and ideas of the society in which 
it is carried on, and by the nature and 
limitations of the teaching and learn- 
ing process at the various grade levels 
across which it is distributed. They 
seem to set a certain inevitable frame- 
work for determining the content and 
applications of civic instruction.” 

In discussing the “necessities of 
scholarship,” the author stresses the 
ideal of “truth” as the goal toward 
which scholarship must always strive, 
and this, even though truth is a rela- 
tive matter, is not easy to discover, 
and often seems to fail rather than 
prevail. The historian of this century 
has also made it clear that truth must 
be sought “under the wide dome of 
universality.” From these premises, 
the author reaches the conclusion that 
nothing that mankind has done on the 
face of the earth is foreign to the so- 
cial sciences; that the spirit and 
method must be scientific. The 
scholar and teacher must, however, 
be aware of the limitations of this 
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method. ‘They must guard against 
ethod. 


Thus, para- 
eae harden cientifc " rnedtioid, 
ae ge the Socratic elenchus 
hes senitel maxims, aed eo = 
tempting to devise a Ai gourd 
every vacuum ‘created by 


ty of scholarship - 
Another “necess! A cor as, SOAGBIE 


. te 
is that we penetr’l® © | science itself. 
‘ato the nature: of ‘socia 
— ding to the writer, 
What is it? Accoraing ote tf 
ial science is manufactur 
= -of ideas, observations 
a vast complex: ot 10¢€as, 
er plemented by per’ 
and experiences, suppiemet The 
sonal inquiries and experience. 
ivi or groups who frame pro- 
individuals or group re 

. thods are not infallible, 
grams and metho ee dale 
but are themselves part of the a 
they seek to describe. Also, under e 
stress of modern specialization, they 
cause social science to break up into 
the various separate disciplines. 

But programs or methods can only 
be potent “when they fit, with some 
mysterious exactness, into the actual- 
ity of things in the process of develop- 
ment”; when they slowly alter great 
intellectual patterns by steady accu- 
mulation; when they affect fateful de- 
cisions in time of a crisis; when a little 
push here and there may appear to 
give a new course to human affairs. 
To be effective, therefore, a program 
of social studies must consider the 
realities of the prosaic world. What 
are some of these realities? They can 
be summed up in a series of words or 
phrases, familiar to all students of the 
social studies—the changing nature of 
society; industrialism; a technological, 
dynamic, rational and scientific civili- 
zation; the system of government un- 
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; vic instruction mF about beans 
laid plans of civic “ee: of the? ol Sillabus ane Me TeOrganization 


ha 

d to dust in the ce devel 
— J ond timid teachet yer tn Fie r children qualities, at- 
traine¢ aided in ou ® salt) Tee kills. Remember also the 
we particularly a en ) ent Study direct 


work by the elementary fe ut there 5, ed to the end that 


| © developed ; 

Co nate an Ped in our children 
must gra . Ih In a -s 7 

tions that we inte ot ta Wisitive mind.” These, and 


; age an Oth; . 
according to the ee oes? | *t studies, experiments or 
of our. pupils; that | 





discussions bear ample witness to the 
fact that the conclusions contained in 
this little volume have been substan- 
tially accepted by the rank and file 
of our teachers, who are now attempt- 
ing to follow them with uncertain and 
faultering steps in their daily class- 
room work. 

Whether or not we believe in the 
efficacy of the objectives under- 
lying these programs or experiments, 
whether or not we feel that these ob- 
jectives are attainable, we all know 
that they are there, and that we are 
attempting to progress along those 
channels in our efforts to make the 
social sciences function more vitally 
in the lives of our children and in our 
community. It is because this work 
of Professor Beard and his associates 
Supports us in our groping for the 
light that we retain, as a result of its 
perusal, if nothing more, the comfort- 
ing thought that, with whatever au- 
thority or prestige these men may 
speak, they support the present pro- 
gressive trends in social science teach- 
ing in our high schools. A reading 
of this little volume will therefore be 
helpful in convincing some who are 
more skeptical that, in spite of pos- 
sible mistakes in matters of detail, we 
have adopted aims or objectives to 
govern our work which, in broad out- 
line, are valid, necessary and emi- 
nently worth-while. 

The teacher who expects to find 
in this book definite or concrete sug> 
gestions on how these objectives may 
be attained in the classroom will be 
greatly disappointed. Perhaps it is 
unfair to level this criticism at a work 
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ch is meant to be nothing more 
uctory study. As such, 
e admirably. May 
further studies of 


this commission, when published, will 
help more definitely to solve many 
of the problems which classroom 
teachers must face in attempting to 
organize social science syllabi and 


teaching proce 


of these objectives. 
Jacos L. BERNSTEIN. 


Franklin K. Lane High School. 
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we not hope that 


Bibliographies for Teachers of the 
Social Sciences 
By Edgar Bruce Wesley. McKinley 
Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia, 1932. 

It is patently impossible to become 
more than merely familiar with all the 
works in even one branch of the so- 
cial sciences. To teach any one of the 
social sciences effectively it is of para- 
mount importance to have a rich back- 
ground, This background is the re- 
sult only of wide, critical, organized 
and purposeful reading. Professor 
Wesley offers a reading program for 
the teachers in the various branches 
of the social sciences. Since the num- 
ber of books listed is necessarily lim- 
ited, the choice among a host of val- 
uable works is of vital importance. 


Therein lies the value of the author’s 
work, 





dure for the attainment 







The social science biblig a 
divided into eight parts, } et , 
are devoted to the differe of 
of history (Ancient, Med; 


Nt pet 
European, Americ, *) My 

ern pean, merican) 
other half of government and 4 
sociology and geography. Th | 
parts are in turn subdivide d «ei 
sections. The first Section fe | 
brief discussion of the biblio. ty 
the entire field and alg, car: 
to teachers desirous of maki 
courses of instruction w ell ne t i 
interesting, and vital — Th oS 
section merely names the oun 
authorities in the field. ‘Thea ee! 
tion consists of the. biblionay 
proper. It is of particular signifesr, 
that the bibliography does no «, 
sist merely of the names of boils 
thors and publishers, but alg of-4 
valuable criticism of all the wos 
listed. S| 
A list of stupendous proportios 
would ‘probably discourage even tk 
most earnest of teachers. The author 
wisely limits the number of worlsi 
each field to make of it a practi 
program. Furthermore, the ba 
chosen are not necessarily thor * 
puted for their scholarly charac 
but those of greatest use to the tet 


of the social sciences. 
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— who have contributed ae 
ars to a fund for the furnishing of foggy 
are out of work ae have had 
ut ‘ution a cut in their salaries and gi) 
added to Zp — pai ‘mpd that no child should te 
remain loyally 7 to suffer from conditions, are deserving of a e 
made Teen HGTEHD “Lam quite sure that this reward will be 
large oe : chers of New York City. But | cannot say when it ‘Hf 
given to tne 102 t, however, that the time for relief will bp 


iven. | suspec | 
| Tata heya what has been normal and beyond what we have 


been led to expect. 


lions of doll 


e three mil 
som _ whose parents 


* supplies to chil 







| desire to say some things about — 


that may be. of 
However y hers and other members of the staff of 


course of study that teac 


the schools of New York may Var ood 
oe there will be no letting up to this depression until we have — 


shortened the working week to not more than thirty hours. This will ne 
‘avolve new agreements between capital and labor. These will have ot 
to be worked out, which will take some time. Such agreements | 
should be followed by understandings, at least with Germany and . 
- England, that similar understandings should be arrived at in those Hes 
countries. When this has been done it means an amount of leisure : 
time on the hands of the ordinary rank and file of the population of 
which prior to this time has had no counterpart... For there isa vast 
difference between a forty-four hour week which we had until quite: § 
recently and a thirty hour week. How are we to prepare our chi; 
dren to spend this extra time which they are going to have at least 

in 1940 and 1950? | believe that we must reorganize our Cours? — 

of study, and that we must give attention to music, the fine arts, ve 
and modern literature, preparatory to the proper spending ° 

this time. ; 


WM. JOHN COOPER 
United States Commissioner of Education 
In his article "The Course of Study in 1950," in School for 
February 16, 1933. 
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+ value of t 
Hi ytilized a t 


Consider ably 
Judged } 


their Papers 
‘Provide + 


Probleme Com for answering these four 


I. 


assivE secondary school teach- 
have frequently found student 

3 5; to various teaching proced- 

| Se dete judgment as to the 
ae hese procedures. This writer 
hirty minute pre-Christmas 
od to call for written observations 

an various phases about the subject 

mics. 

ec the procedure. A half- 
cheet of regulation yellow foolscap 
paper was distributed to each of 101 
pupils present in three Economics 
‘classes. They were advised that there 
‘was no necessity for signing their 
‘names to their papers, unless they be- 
lieved that the presence of a name 
might make the opinion more valuable. 


pOGR 


‘Paper. However, handing in a paper 


é would be appreciated by the teacher in 
helping him understand the students’ 
-f Yewpoints. It is interesting here to 


“Note that 70 pa 
and 15 of these 
of the students: 


Pers were turned in, 
contained the names 
these latter ranging 

in ability and Capacity, as 

Y Past Economics marks. 

© students were asked to divide 


I such a manner as to 


'N sequence, 
Evaluate th e 


Present course in 
COnomics. 


: : Suggestions have you for 
Oving the course? 


B 
4 





STUDENT REACTIONS TO ECONOMICS 


3. Evaluate the teaching methods 

and procedures. 

4. What suggestions have you for 

improving the teaching? 

The objection may be offered that 
high school seniors are unable to an- 
swer, without advance ‘thought, ques- 
tions 1 and 2, and totally unfitted for 
answering the other problems. This 
objection will be conceded as correct, 
if we expect discussions couched in” 
pedagogical terminology. However, if 
we expect natural, youthful, student- 
like reactions, no student who has 
spent three and one-half months in a 
course with a particular instructor is 
unable or unfitted for expressing dis- 
tinct likes and dislikes. 


iI. 


Apparently the students did experi- 
ence a certain amount of difficulty in 
answering. Only two-thirds chose to 
hand in papers. Nor did all papers 
contain answers to all four problems. 
Six students failed to answer the first 
problem; nine omitted problem No. 2, 
while two others stated they could 
make no suggestions. As might be 
anticipated, 20 of the papers contained 
no allusion to the third problem, while 
38 in all were unable to reply to the 
fourth problem, although six students 
here naively said they felt no sugges- 
tions were either necessary or possible. 

The answers to each of the problems 
are very illuminating on student re- 
actions to a number of matters that 
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have long vexed teachers and oe 
visors’ of Economics. ae mee rs 
objective scoring and es - 
answers are not possible beca le 
the very nature of the a = 
Still, the students themselves pee 
edly commented upon the — _ 

content of the course, interes 


e of Economics, examinations, 
sequence of topics 


for questions 1 and 
of comments upon 
particular aspects of Economics : zt 
of the curriculum may reasonab y : 
‘regarded as a representative sample 


of general student opinion on many 


moot questions. 
In the evaluation of the course, we 


encounter a wide range of judgment. 
Two students frankly found Econom: 
ics “very boring and uninteresting, 
fve others called it “rather interest: 
ing,” while thirteen enthusiastically 
labelled it “very interesting and valu- 
able.” Among this latter group we 
fnd such encomiums as these, in refer- 
ence to the subject matter of Econom- 
ics: “An education in itself”; ““Abso- 
lutely essential”; “Like course better 
than any in a long time.” The two 
commentators on the other end of the 
scale were less extreme in their ex- 
pressions, and contented themselves 
merely by denying that Economics 
would be as valuable in later life as 
other subjects in the curriculum. Mod- 
erates in the group alleged repeatedly 
that Economics “helps one think for 
himself,” 
Some of the papers here offer signi- 
ficant expressions of evaluation. Three 
observers venture that they liked the 


valu 
text-books and the 


in their discussions 
9. The frequency 


-teaching this attitude must be 


calendar of topics, the 


_ gents’ examination. 





course better than students of 


tev oP 
terms had caused them to anti | 


Surely much missionary Work ¢ ate 
done in this respect. All te, aN be 
Economics have regularly fori ers of 
many students come to the Site hat | 
of the class pre-advised of CS8ion 
days. Many are frequently in - 
of the future. For succegsfyy aTead 
dit) 
and dispelled. Until this jg inners 
room activity is encumbereg As agg. 
much more fortunate might a i i ' 
if we could generate a. tra dition ef 
happiness, of practicality, of on of | 
portance about Economics to a oa | 
as they pass through the terms before f 
eligibility to the course! Studens ) 
eager to learn, confident of the futur | 
assured of the acquisition of practi 
knowledge make better. students iq 
Economics. cL e 
III. | 
All papers were most prolific in any 
swering the second question, “Wht 
suggestions have you for improving the > 
course?” However, the. distributiony 
of the answers prohibits any quant 7 
tative scoring of great signific e' 
can be said generally that a ae 
suggestions appear of both a 4 
and constructive nature, * Desi ie 
criticism referred to su ee 
bulging content of the courses 
Tt arious 
portionate emphasis on V beet 
within the course, the seque 


— sea 


a “ 
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socts, alle. 
requirement for project 1 elie 


Teachers of Eco 
terested most 1n W i ‘ 
regarding the conten 


ance, Ith 


ch items a8 ™ q 


ria 
ep eh 


rk. 
fusion in the course of such 


the S rctieal matertal as the opening 
Pitot and laws of consumption. 
on students singled out “subjects like 
nedging” for their displeasure: In- 
stead they pleaded for more emphasis 
upon such topics as stocks and bonds, 
hanking and credit, business cycles and 
their causes, and wars. The entire 
trend of student opinion here is for 
more practical, more useful, and more 

intimate topics in Economics. 
Only three students definitely stated 
4 belief that one term of Economics 
was adequate. Twelve others urged 
a two-term course for all students for 
the sake of thoroughness in teaching 
and learning. One youngster would 
rank Economics with English, but will 
be content if Economics is given for 
at least two years. One other student, 
of great capability but lacking in dili- 
gence, amazingly urged that the sub- 
ject be carried by all students in each 
term of high school. Will wonders 
is However, by the silence 
ie nanny of the group, it has 
al Sipoie that the one-semester 

« IS generally suitable. 
“a Suggestions for im- 
© present course included: 
(1) Eliminate Over-reli th 
text book. Gee. ance on the 
(3) Abolish a better text-book; 
egents tests (four 
6) + Agena much detail: 
or, : ' Projects other than 
Carte br Secure greater stu- 
Course with On; (7) Begin the 
More practical things 

laws, 


' More ¢ 
ONstructive Criticism contain- 


Complaint was made against 


ing suggestions valued by this teacher 
touched upon the study of current 
events, the use of the newspaper, the 
technique of daily review. 

Considerable approval was ex- 
pressed for the maintenance of the 
Present newspaper work in teaching 
Economics.at Abraham Lincoln High 
School. The practice has long been to 
devote one day a week, the “unpre- 
pared” day, to the study of the daily 
newspaper for its economic aspects. 
Five students suggested replacing this 
procedure by spending one-quarter of 
each period on the public events of 
the preceding day. Unqualified ap- 
proval was indicated for the very ex- 
istence of a newspaper study habit. 

One valuable suggestion pertained 
to the daily review. “Why not start 
each day’s work by asking for ques- 
tions on the previous day’s work?”, 
one pupil queries. This procedure will 
definitely be adopted. It will permit 
of many economies in reviewing pre- 
vious work. It will serve as an effec- 
tive weapon for impressing students 
with the continuity of the teacher's 
calendar for the term. Thus students 
will acquire a valuable study habit, 
that of beginning all new work with a 
review of the pertinent work immedi- 
ately preceding it. Furthermore, the 
obvious nature of a relationship be- 
tween two units of work will ease the 
transitions, and will frequently serve 
as adequate motivation. 

IV. 

How did the teacher fare at the 
pens of these commentators? In an- 
swering the third problem, references 
were made to the teacher's classroom, 
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the 
attitude, to his use of the ei pe 

exaininations and ac an 

use of illustrative ane ie 
The students appreciate w ; 
eleven papers 


fer mato ° “unteacherish” 
1 ] riendly, 
the informal, ae Sin thee 


attitude of the in te ee 
students specifically rete a 
happy combination of wor 
humor.” Here at least are six con 
is 

verts who will deny that Economics 

a dismal science. 
Particular points 
process were chosen for representative 
A daily topical outline on 
favor with the stud- 
nt clearly declared 


in the teaching 


comment. 
the board found 


ents. . One stude r 
himself when he said, “All lessons 


should be like the one on credit instru- 
ments.” Like similar lessons elsewhere, 
this lesson was taught with the aid of 
objective materials (a check, a promis: 
sory note, and a domestic draft), with 
the use of prepared forms on the 
board, and by the direct exchange of 
the instruments among pretended mer- 
chants in the classroom. Five other 
comments lauded the use of local illus- 
trations familiar and dear to the ma- 
jority of the student body. 
Unfavorable criticism struck at the 
hard examinations and low marks 
given by the teacher. Too much repe- 
tition of some topics, excessive speed 
with other topics, and the teacher’s 
adamant stand on disputable subjects 
were censured. Strangely enough, 
three persons complained that the 
teacher made the work childishly sim- 
ple, as if the students could not be 
credited with adult intelligence. 
It is interesting here to observe that 








two students admitted the homey, 
given was not excessive, This i 
considerable admission for sty desis 
make. Certainly the increasin 
of progressive education is i the 
rection of more “doing” in the ‘ i 
room, with less reliance on homey, ar; 
On the other hand, many edu, a 
still maintain that homework conte 
planned and assigned yields Many ae 
fruits, what with our short schoo} i e 
and many holidays. ys 


V. 


As already indicated, the last cae 
tion, “What suggestions have yoy fe 


g treng 


improving the teaching?” presented 


the greatest difficulty to the students 
Accordingly, only 50% of the papers 
contained answers to the question, and 
these answers are far less significant 
than those to the preceding questions, 

A miscellany of suggestions occurs. 
Somehow, a number of these are on 


the side of tightening classroom ad 
ministration. For example: (1) Give 


written homework more often; (2) 


Give marks for daily, recitations; (3) , 


Review and mark homework more 


frequently. 

Two valuable suggestion | 
upon the important topic of visua . 
in education. One urged a gf 
“economic atmosphere” in the is 
This was to be secured by ms e, 
more charts and posters than Ph 5 
already displayed. The secon ane 
in his suggestion, wo pa "ct 
stereoptican slides or m0 ‘ying afl 
were not available for stv gh Ast 
ous topics in the term § z 2 te 
why didn’t we make more." 


tions touch 


ork — cust? 









ouse when studying the tar- 


Fe Federal Reserve Bank, and 

















on? vinly here is an accidental hint 
f Ce er extension of visual edu- 
F for the ork. Visual materials have 


on been adopted bodily in such 
rea 


9 thinking man can escape, at 
N some time or other, a feeling of 
Idisgust at the conditions of politics— 
Jespecially municipal politics—in this 
‘country. No thinking man can com- 
pare our present degradation with the 
iglowing hopes of the eighteenth cen- 
tury democrats and not feel a sinking 
of the heart. The failure of democracy 
is becoming a widespread conviction. 
‘Some eminent minds see no hope for 
us except in some form of benevolent 
and intelligent tyranny like Fascism. 
4 But this despair is as illogical as 
tes am Utopian optimism. 
i . € present shortcomings 
q es . need not admit them 
“conceivably s ipl tne arm 
, they 


© system, but 
» Dut m 
T esults 


itiong 


ta Lone 









ie erely the temporary 

porary conditions—con- 
> Perhaps, of our Own careless 
-™ a . oh case, we have not 
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tion We at democracy, to func- 
Mtellisent “dures @ peculiarly alert, 
hip ae high-minded citizen- 
Make itgte such citizenship does not 
; ‘Aere is nothing in man 


THE GENERAL ORGANIZATION BENDS 
THE TWIG 


subjects as Economic Geography. 
Much remains to be done in applying 
them to Economics. It is more than 
likely they will prove efficacious in 
Particular topics. 

WILLIAM FRIEDMAN, 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


that makes him naturally and instinc- 

tively a good citizen, any more than 

there is anything in him that gives 

him an instinctive mastery of the mul- 

tiplication table. If we want our peo- 

ple to know multiplication, we teach it 

to them. We don’t throw up our 

hands in despair because they do not 

achieve a mastery of it without in- 

struction. Similarly, if we want the 
sort of citizenship required for effec- 
tive democracy, we must teach, train, 
educate. Any virtue, whether it be 
good citizenship, or truth telling, or 
tolerance, comes only as the prize of 
long and patient discipline. Only after 
we have employed such discipline in 
worthwhile and sensibly planned ways, 
for, let us say, half a century, only 
then shall we have a right to despair 
of democracy if conditions do not im- 
prove. 

In this matter we do not act sen- 
sibly. We would not think much of 
an industrial engineer who, after in- 
venting a marvelously intricate ma- 
chine, set in control of it an untrained 
workman with no understanding of 
that machine. Yet, that is just what 
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do. Our boys and girls automati- 
~ the suffrage at twenty’ 
= =<) specific political training 
“a Be nad? Our courses in — 
a as everybody knows, ar 


so far from training 

se od i are capes eta 
‘butory to bad. Certain con siti 
4 our schools develop —- . a 

that wor i 

nd mage inefficiency By OUE pa 
cal life. We complain of spl 
Of the low-minded selfishness : 
leaders? Of the inertia, the callou 
ness, and the credulity of our — 
We have no right to complain. z —- 
are the plants we breed in school. . 
teachers help to make the boss, an 
we help to make the ‘theeler,” just as 
certainly as if we followed a syllabus 
and a daily time schedule in their 

uction. 
ao not now referring to the fact 
that our whole system of instruction 
viciously prevents the pupil from 
learning the one lesson that every 
future citizen of a democracy should 
learn above all else—how to bear re- 
sponsibility. To change this condition 
would require a revolutionary up- 
heaval of our whole pedagogy. What 
I refer to now is one certain narrow 
procedure which is at present a tre- 
mendous power for evil, and which 
may easily be changed into an equally 
important power for good. I mean 
the present conduct of the General 
Organization, especially as it exists in 
the high school. 

Consider how the General Organi- 
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think of a better device than’ such 
management of the G. O.? 

Rather than permit the General 
Organization to exert such an influ 
ence, we had better abolish it. We 
may not be able to remove those in- 
fluences in life which make for bad 
politics; but surely we should not per- 
mit such influences in our schools. 
However, to abolish the G. O. would 
be a pity. If properly instituted and 
properly conducted, it is a very effec- 
tive instrument in training for good 
citizenship—better than all the courses 
in civics ever planned by the most 
sanguine educator. That it is capable 
of being such an instrument—of arous- 
ing keen and lifelong interest in public 
questions, of training in habits of 
sound political judgment, of forming 
lofty standards of public morality—is 
attested by the experience of a small 
number of high schools in this country. 


, The only thing needed is a principal 


possessing a little enthusiasm, some 
prudence, some power of leadership, 
and a willingness to wait and be pa- 
tient. Now, what conditions make a 
healthy milieu for the G. O.? 

First of all, the G. O. must be 
cleared of that atmosphere of sham, of 
unreality, of unimportance. If we ex- 
pect our students to feel keenly about 
politics, they must first feel that poli- 
tics matters tremendously. To expect 
them to feel keenly over a puppet or- 
ganization with the shallowest pre- 
tences to any sort of power, or use- 
fulness, or even existence, is preposter- 
ous. The first condition must be to 
give the G. O, real power, genuine 
control of the school. It must be al- 
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yer every aspect of 
the strictly pedagogi 


ree of disci- 
cal. It a ies Pr 
Po ch room (subject to 
the financial check of the arngangeel 
tor and the hygienic et . alli 
faculty dietician); regulate “ehletic 
and the athletic field; organize 4 ms 
social, and club schedules; — 
sence and lateness (subject to 4 — 
provisions) ; try offenses and ae 
ister punishment; mn? ol traitic —— 
directly, in 
9 peer os efficiency, and safety 
of the pupils. The G. O. need not be, 
as it generally is today, a silly shadow, 
a foolish sham, a laughable make- 
believe. A school of a thousand pupils 
is a real community, ! 
problems that may be as pressing and 
as monumentally important to the 
pupils as foreign debts and the de- 
pression are to the White House. The 
handling of such problems, if entrusted 
to the pupils, will develop the habit of 
political responsibility, of keen con- 
cern, of active interest and participa- 
tion. It should counter-act admirably 
the indifference and apathy that usu- 
ally mark the American voter. 
Our first step, then, is to create a 
genuine political situation by giving 
the G. O. control of the school. We 
must also combat the tendency for the 
voters to become political-minded only 
at elections or during infrequent crises. 
School politics must not be permitted 
to sink out of sight immediately after 
election. Instead, the school must re- 
main in a continuous low fever of 


political activity the year round. The 


lowed to take © 
school life except 


pline; 
halls; run the lun 


ort, for the . 
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only at stated periods, but through 
Ut 


the year. | ? 
Nor is this all. Not only mus ‘ . 
pupils be continuously engage 
school government; they mus Se 
tively engaged. They must not lem[} 
to be satisfied with the passive rile off 
the mere watcher. They must mf 
learn to be satisfied with leaving th 
naming of the candidates, the framing} 
of platforms, the deciding of policies} 
in the hands of a few. They muse” 
compelled to do as much of this py 
litical thinking as possible. Our ge} 
should be, not the ‘purely represent 
tive form of democracy made | 3 
sary by enormous numbers, but ‘ a | 
of modified New England town a 
ing, where the voter coopera “ } 
, ‘ tives in 
tively with his representa we 
work of government. The sve 
be so constituted that all i vt 
begin from below. Every” aut 
must have local au 3 shes 
the pupil’s perm mise : t0 gett . 
to which he has a chan yr yous a 
strong loyalty ! EE 
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e its own organization; so 

+ every grade. Candidates to office 
al 2G. O. as well as in the grade 
jn snizatiOons must be Presented, not 

, little clique of “higher-ups”, but 

the voters themselves in the home 
Issues and platforms must be 
Gest presented and debated in the same 
local democracies. In every case, the 
source of every Movement and the first 
ynit of discussion 1s the home room, 
where the individual voter is most con- 
scious of his individuality and his in- 
quence. Every precaution must be 
taken to prevent the complete delega- 
tion of power, responsibility and ac- 
tivity to the representatives. Now, a 
pupil graduating from four years of 
such schooling will, we may be sure, 
cause some restless nights to the leader 
of the local political club he will in- 
evitably join. 

The plan to ensure continuous 
ae : clean, healthy politics 
ou 
tion id sol vend — . Dae 
ia Sindee fen . First, it may 
mature youngst ap “ th, Oe 
fects Le : ers with such power 
ihe aie ae The re- 
fei ek ; is doubt lies in 
siti an where such a system 
schools teaches experience of these 
a us that nothing sobers 

Prudence and ‘cautj lik 
1; on like real 
teal Nelineen.* learn that such 
eine wr ment works safely 
nly average age and 
“ember that = Besides, let us re- 
vent hasty and can effectively pre- 
tion ““ Unconsidered legisla- 
1s end, as. well as in the 
Teal democracy, we can 


rooms. 


set such an interval between the first 
Proposal of a measure and its final en- 
actment into law as to compel ample 
time for discussion at open hearings. 
If a proposal is imprudent, the faculty 
has the right and the duty to make 
itself heard in emphatic warning. The 
faculty may even be vested with the 
veto in certain extreme cases. But 
experience has frequently proved that 
pupils who really govern themselves 
do not disregard the opinion of the 
faculty; they are, in fact, more con- 
Servative than the faculty. We as- 
sume, of course, that this reform in the 
General Organization will be made 
step by step. To make it an over- 
night revolution is to ensure disaster. 

A much graver objection lies in the 
fact that no political or social machin- 
ery is any good in itself. It is only as 
good as the people using it. “Re- 
formers” frequently forget this. They 
are so much concerned with repairing 


. Organizations that they overlook what 


is much more important—the spirit, 
the soul, the character of the people 
which will express itself through these 
organizations. No institutional changes 
for preventing “bossism™ will avail so 
long as the attitude of the voters re- 
mains unchanged. One generation 
splits a great party in order to estab- 
lish direct primaries—why? As a 
check on “bossism. The next gen- 
eration abolishes direct primaries — 
why? Asa check on “bossism.” True, 
our regenerated G. O. will ensure po- 
litical activity—but of what sort? Will 
this activity be honest, upright, intel- 
ligent; or will it be of the kind we 
know too well? In fact, can the pupil 
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tematic, school-wide an A sratical 
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ee Fat oe . practical extension 
; site classroom work in civics, OF = 
reverse the arrangement) we must f 
gard our civics syllabus as a prepara 
tion for membership 1n the G. O. | 
Such a plan will, of course, i a 
changes in our civics and history 
courses. It will involve a shift from 
theory to practice; from the abstract 
to the concrete; from government on 
paper to government as it actually 
works; from enumerations of forms, 
duties and departments to discussions 
of problems, short comings, causes and 
remedies: from a coldly intellectual 
memorizing of facts to heatedly emo- 
tional debates that form ideals, repu- 
diations of what is, yearnings for what 
may be. The emphasis will be not in- 
tellectual, .but emotional and moral. 
The object will be, not to know, but 
to feel so strongly as to be compelled 
to do. The mode of approach will be 
not the reading and reciting of gener- 
alizations, but the debating of the per- 
sonal problems involving the relation 
between the individual and his gov- 
ernment. . 
We must go further; we must dove- 
tail intimately our class work with the 
running of the G.O, Every political 
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And so on, through ‘the complet 
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Does this sound Utopian? It need 
not. Nothing in this proposal is fo. 
biddingly difficult. The one thing 
needed is that the principal possess 4 
little enthusiasm, a little foresight, and 
much patience. Such a General Or 
ganization in every junior and senior 
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generate American politics in twenty 
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THE ROLE OF EDUCATION 
IN RECONSTRUCTING SOCIETY 


I. 


ye young men and women in our 

high schools look out on a con- 
fused world. Their candid eyes are 
jot to be blinded by evasions. In the 
troubled faces of their parents they see 
only confusion. If their homes are 
ravaged by unemployment and want, 
they suffer inwardly with the acute 
sensitiveness of the young. 

The economic blows which we have 
felt until now only to a limited de- 
gree, will deal cruelly with them when, 
in a few years’ time, they emerge from 
the protecting environment of the 
school. Has their education equipped 
them with the knowledge and the 
will to deal intelligently with the eco- 
nomic issues which, to a greater and 
greater extent, will demand solution 
by the electorate of the United States? 

Education has—once more—reached 
a turning point. The accepted aims 
and achievements of our high schools 
— inter been inadequate to 
tin min of the present situa- 
Sitios Ks e social and economic con- 
behind. cg i rapidly, education lags 
Fon ond ieah ; sce its tradi- 
“cepted aims = a ~ oe are 
Ment, social adi = ivi ual develop- 

abite = ‘i stment, inculcation of 
but fal - fir Important values, 

Short of the demands of mod- 
It is the pur- 
'S Paper to indicate the new 


lrect; 
Ctlon that we must take. 


II. ‘ 


The salient economic problem of the 
contemporary world is the mastery of 
the machine. We are all familiar 
with the terms of this problem. The 
current fad of Technocracy has dra- 
matized the truism that the major 
cause of the depression is the phenom- 
enal growth of technology. Machines 


have displaced men, and this process 


will undoubtedly be intensified in the 
future. At least five million, possibly 
ten million, workers in the United 
States have been displaced from in- 
dustry—permanently, unless society is 
able to gain control over the machine. 
How can this control be effected? 
By rejecting the nineteenth-century 
belief in “laissez-faire,” which involved 
individual enterprise and competitive 
business. This doctrine was undoubt- 
edly of value in a century of expand- 
ing markets at home and abroad. Even 
then the uncontrolled economic system 
broke down periodically. But on the 
whole it worked well enough. It 
stimulated invention and enterprise; it 
opened up the resources of our coun- 
try; it made possible the improved con- 
ditions of our life. In general, educa- 
tion subscribed to this doctrine by 
making its aim the development of 
efficient and industrious individuals. 
Several schemes of economic plan- 
ning have been worked out in recent 
years by leaders of American industry 
and thought. For periods of depres- 
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lo 
se irtrin England has been suggested; 
the leading advocate of such a plan is 
Gerard Swope, of General Electric. 
President Roosevelt's economic a 
selor, Professor Tugwell of Columbia, 
favors, at a time like this, an elastic 
program of government puoi) 
of bridges and highways and the eradi 

cation of the slums. A more compre- 
hensive form of economic control is 
that of long-range economic planning, 
suggested by George Soule, economist. 
This involves a central Federal board, 


established under a Constitutional | 


Amendment, with more or less com- 
plete control over the major industries 
of the nation. Its functions will be 
similar to, but more complete than, 
those of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This economic board 
will be empowered to. assign quotas of 
production to each industry, including 
agriculture, fix wage scales and work- 
ing hours, limit profits, and control 
credit. By this means it is hoped the 
economic life of the nation will be 
stabilized. It is impossible to do more 
here than suggest the barest outline of 
these schemes, but a detailed treat- 
ment is available in an excellent book- 
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tation of events and intelligent He 
sions. ‘The problem invites our 
intellectual efforts. 
: ‘ Tho 
at consideration from ys ag ee 
. III. | 
Pragmatically, the value of the ; 

f economic control Af idea 
Oo nomi ol can be tested 
observing its results in practice 
one nation in the world in Which eo 
nomic control is absolute jg Sovie 
Russia. We should therefore study 
with scientific skepticism and yet si 
sympathetic understanding, the prac: 
tical working of the Soviet system 
Especially valuable to us will be, 
knowledge of the technique by whic) 
the government has integrated the 
school and society and has made ug 
of educational methods to further its 
aims. The achievements of Soviet 
education will give us a renewed sens 
of the power that lies within our grasp 
to influence the destiny of our nation. 

Observers in Russia, among them 


recently Will Durant, agree that hv’ 
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dful period are still felt. Secondly, 
etcive Year Plan concentrated on 

*foping the basic industries—fuel, 
. als, machinery, railroads—and ne- 
a the production of consumable 
e nods, clothing and household arti- 
Sh Thirdly, in order to finance the 
Plan, Russia exported every available 
unit of her produce—wheat, lumber, 
and oil—and deprived her own people 
of all but the barest necessities. 

There are, moreover, certain indices 
of future improvement for Russia. 
First, there has been'a remarkable in- 
crease in industrial output, from a 
basic index-figure of 100 in 1922 to 
approximately 250 in 1932. Further- 
more, the second Five Year Plan is de- 
voted to the production of consumer's 
goods. As technological gains are 


| made, the working day—it is now 
+ seven hours—will be decreased pro- 
gressively, thus providing the popula- 


tion with leisure sufficient for a cul- 
7 Incidentally, such a re- 
duction in the number of hours of 
labor in the United States is being 


| suggested under the plans discussed 


ab 
Ove. Moreover, there is no unem- 


Nt in Russia: several American 


schooling or technical training, though 
these are important. It uses every pos- 
sible instrument for affecting people's 
attitudes—the cinema, the newspapers, 
the schools, the workers’ clubs, muse- 
ums, and soon. Education means the 
“engineering of human consent,” the 
creation of intelligent acceptance and 
an active participation in the socialist 
state. John Dewey, on his visit to 
Russia, was particularly impressed 
with the way in which the masses were 
given a knowledge of the economic 
basis of their life and an impetus to 
cooperate in its manifold activities. I 
remember waiting half an hour in a 
laundry in Leningrad while the en- 
tire staff was engaged in listening to a 
lecture on the political situation in 
Germany. Such meetings take place 
frequently in all the places of work. 
Important media of education are 
the arts and the theatre. The aesthetic 
theory under which the Soviet oper- 
ates is that art is propaganda, or, 
more broadly, that all forms of art 
reflect economic and social conditions. 
Western Europe and the United States 
are loath to accept this formula. In 
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Sah the Hermitage Museum at Leningrad 
—one of the world’s greatest art mu- 
seums—I was interested to hear the 


guide interpret paintings in terms of 


let, “Long Range Planning” by George 
Soule, and in a comprehensive volume, 
“America Faces the Future,” by 
Charles A. Beard. 


ing conditions for the mass of people | ad, 8, with whom I traveled to Rus- 
are far from ideal. Some have ™ | Past summer were immediately 
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cluded from this that the pe aus, ae y the employment bur- 


economic’ system in Russia is a oo the complete ie we System under contemporary social conditions. For 

However we may feel individually ure. Certain considerations, nae Mill be secure nivel OF the State, life example, pointing to Leonardo da 
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control, this much is certain: that unfounded. In the first pla ‘ait | 8Pect of mportant explained that this was an instance of 


"© social a as experiment 1s, 
On plays a a ‘ Ucation. Educa- 
| eMe—mop “al part in the Soviet 
 Ction for © so than with us. Edu- 
“mM means more than 


tentative measures are already being 
taken by the government in this dj- 
rection, The electorate of the coun- 
try will be required to decide, in the 


e 
Russia emerged about te? ie 
from years of devastating “cond 
and foreign invasions, her 
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life was paralyzed; the ele 


ecclesiastical propaganda. A repre- 
sentation of succulent fish and Vviands, 
she said, had hung in a nobleman's 
dining room to stimulate his appetite. 
A painting by Tiepolo, “The Feast of 
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re told, depicted the 
, of the feudal aris- 
tocracy, and the guide cP r 
as founded on the exP 
a | erishment of the 
tation and impov ly hordes of peo 
lower classes. Literally digs, while 
pe weet an while we 
dren, visited the museum 
wethe theatre, especialy the cinema 
is used as an educational Serr ; 
Anyone who has seen 4 Russian a 
in New York at one of the intimate 
theatres knows the theme of .almost 
every Soviet picture, namely, the 
transition from the old ways to the 
new. For example, “The Road to 
Life” depicts the successful efforts of 
educators to rehabilitate the groups 
of wandering children who were made 
homeless by the civil wars. “China 
Express” depicts the revolt of Chinese 
coolies against their oppressors. It 1s 
interesting to contrast with this the 
American picture “Shanghai Express,” 
which borrowed its setting and struc- 
ture from the Soviet film, but which 
deals with the conventional romantic 
theme. The cinema is a powerful 
means of influencing mass opinion. 
The schools have received a tre- 
mendous impetus under the Soviet re- 
gime. The entire nation is at school. 
Illiteracy has been reduced from 60% 
in 1913 to about 15% in 1932. Ele- 
mentary education is free and uni- 
versal, and to a large extent serves the 
same functions as our own, that is, in 
teaching the fundamental skills of lit- 
eracy. But its chief aim is to bring 
into being the “new man” of the 
future, a supporter of socialist poli- 


Cleopatra,” we we 
might and splendo 





cies, an active, militant, healthy 
cially conscious, politically mip ded 


dividual. The curriculum at the I 


to twelve years level emphasize, Qn 
social sciences, history, economies t 
sociology. Classroom studies a, 
plemented by regular visits to ¢, 
and collective farms. The me 
the fourteen to eighteen age level 4 
not passively observe; they aa 
ey 


» and 
© sup. 


Ctoriog 


participate in the life of the 2, 
ity or village; they work ag “hot 


brigades” to sow and harvest at 


to bring books to the Peasantry, 4, 
carry to the “dark areas” enlightene ; 
ideas on sanitation, and so forth _ 

At the present time the schoo] work 


pile a 


centers about the problems of colle, fy 


tivization and the Five Year Plan A 


typical project for a term in a run 


school is a study of the Village. This 1) 


project includes the following topics: 
a study of crops and agriculturd 
methods, old and new; the relation 
between the farm and the city; social 
life and education in the village; plans 
for coéperating in the improvement d 
conditions. One of the text-book 
used at the 10-12 age, “The New 
Russia’s Primer,” by M. Ilin, has been 
translated and gives a vivid idea of 
type of social studies with which Ros 
sian children are grappling. 
lent presentation of 
tion of the Russian ¢ a 
is contained in a book pubis ay 
year, “New Minds: New a. 


Thomas Woody. 
IV 


ducational sys 


An ext 
the actual opel’ F 


e hav 






« convinced ourselves of the 
spsirability of economic control, we 
ia expand the curriculum in the go- 
i“ sciences to include a study of its 
a ncipleS High school pupils are 
vite capable of understanding these 
ideas; in fact, are quite alive to the 
aconomic problems of the present day. 
Already, in the history course, they 
study the Industrial Revolution of the 
nineteenth century; the new curricu- 
tum would shift the emphasis from the 
past tO the present and the future. 
In the Civics course, a greater stress 
would be placed on how the socially- 
minded citizen can use his power to 
effect progressive reform in govern- 
ment. ; 

The Economics course would be en- 
larged to one year at least, and the 
central project, from which the spe- 


_ cific content of the course would radi- 


we ae 


lay 4 | 
Can our schools, t play in of 


- once 
43 igen 
in creating a social inte! 6 


e 
population? Yes, deci 


Ont 


12 





ate, would be the plans for economic 
control. Furthermore, we must make 
our own pupils realize that the most 
vital problems of their generation will 
be economic and political in nature; 


they must not graduate without an 
awakened consciousness of these prob- 
lems and an adequate basis of knowl- 
edge for their solution. 


vi 


Tn this critical period of our na- 
tional life, we, the body of teachers, 
must assume our rightful position as 
the intellectual leaders of society. We 
Must not drift in the currents of in- 
decision in which our political lead- 
ers and business prophets have been 
floundering. We are aware of their 
failure to anticipate and prevent the 
disastrous events of the past two years. 
In our hands, more than in those of 
any other professional group, lies the 
duty of building a next generation of 
intelligent men and women, who will 
order the national life more wisely 
than ‘their fathers. The opportunity 
is ours, the road is open to us if we 
choose to follow it. Will we accept 
the challenge? 

ALFRED VOGEL. 
Boys High School. 


THE INAUGURATIO 
N OF A DEPARTMENT 
INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE ACTIVITIES IN ie 
THE TEXTILE HIGH SCHOOL 


ONG 
L before our new building was 


com 
Patt pleted, the staff of the De- 


discussed = Health Education had 
| all the pr n conference and informally 


divide Oblems and phases of the In- 


at there reetive work. We felt 
was a need for it. We felt 


Tough proper physical and 
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personal professional preparation could 
this work be inaugurated under the 
proper auspices. With this in mind, 
we felt that every case was to receive 
individual, careful and detailed atten- 
tion. And so we began the details of 
preparation for service which would 
be restricted, individual, corrective, 
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medical, hygienic and social in 1 


ce. . : 
gr H. Herman, a teacher in this 
r. H. 


csi dee 
department, specially trained in this 


chair’ 

e of work, was appointed a 
- f a committee to jnaugura 

Seraile. orts, a syllabus 


j ough his eff 
nny red Aa several other teach 
wa th ‘2 department were trained in 
2 routine for this special ee 
Many of the details of certain pup! 

summaries are 
cases and further case sumime'” 
taken from groups reporting 1 ¥ 
first, third, fourth and fifth periods. 
He _ been of great assistance 1n the 
preparation for this special corrective 
service, and especially in the prepara- 
tion of this report. 7 
The details of our activities from 
February, 1932, to June, 1932, will 
be noted briefly, under certain definite 
headings. As a matter of fact, we 
discovered that our preliminary lay- 
out worked out very nicely in prac- 


tice. 
EQUIPMENT 


We have a very nice room, well- 
equipped with standard apparatus for 
our Individual Corrective work. Many 
pieces of apparatus and equipment 
were improved by the boys to meet 
their individual needs. These added 
materials bid fair to make our service 
more individual in nature. In the 
Fall, we propose to add, through 
school funds, a complete photographic 
outfit to record the findings of each 
boy in pictorial form, so as to show to 
the boy his progress or lack of progress. 
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EXAMINATIONS 


At the very beginning of the ta 4 


during one of the regular clasg 
when the boys were in their pl 
the floor, the teacher of In 
Corrective work, with the 4 
of the teacher on the floor, 
boys to the Corrective Room a 
following manner: The } oyt = 
asked to strip to the waist, ang : 
teachers would hastily examine : 
at a time, each boy in the line fo 
such patent defects as could }, de. 
termined by a hasty examination 

sition of the shoulders, head 3 
displacement of the scapula 
ment of the superior posterior spines 
of the pelvis, and curvatures of th 
spine which could be noticed withoy 


88 on 
dividus 
SSistan 


detailed methods, were the items ex 


amined. When the class was exam 
ined, those boys who thought they had 
flat feet were asked to present their 
names to the teacher. The boys er 
amined in the class were noted and 
their defects marked. Other boys who 
were excused from Health Education 


because of medical requests, wet } 


placed on the Individual Corrective 
list, as were those who were ee 
because of lameness or other at 
physical defects. These boys an 
asked to report to the cae ‘ es 
during their regular Physical !t 
eriod. aati 
° At the first regular mete 
class, pupils were given ae cf 
physical examination. T 5 
asked to undress when © 
came for this examination 43 


: rme 
amination was perfo 








n, 
Petiog, 


der: S; h 


On. Py 
nd neck 
g, align . 


2 though 
Varying 
‘taki . 
aking this graph, and because of the 
Possible 


4 Tawin 
nay. g, 


eliminating the embarrassment 

ey always results when boys have 
which " , crowd. The pupil feels 
0 SF ething is being done to bet- 
that “i condition. With the boy 
ter od, a skin pencil marking of the 
hop spinous processes to deter- 

ei teral curvature is made. Shoul- 
“oad and neck, scapulae, chest 
d abdomen are carefully noted, posi- 
a of the pelvis, length of the legs, 
iki of the arches, and any other 
al defects are noted. The previous 
—_ is taken and the conditions at 
home are recorded. Under hygiene, 
deanliness of body, nails and hair, con- 
ditions of the teeth and eyes are re- 


pine | 


‘corded and a diagnosis of the condi- 


tion is then given from the summary 
of the recording. If necessary, a pedo- 
graphic print is taken. In all cases 


photographic pictures are taken with 
the skin pencil markings in the anterior 


posterior aspect and in the lateral 
aspect. These prints are compared 


with prints taken as progress in the 
"| case is noted, 


The silhouettograph charts, al- 
=" Rot accurate because of ‘the 
Position of the subject while 


Unsteadiness of the person 
Sives to the pupil evidence of 


condi+; ; 
ndition and visually shows him 


at h 


e e 
g 48 a goal to strive for. 


e 


tion Pédograph, for recording con- 
| Period 
diferene © months, in most cases, 


O 
' Make the pupil 


© feet, have shown in a 


recording enough to 
understand that cor- 
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rective gymnastics have had a large 
Part in correcting his condition. 

Then we have the forms upon 
which every pupil is recorded during 
the process of a thorough visual, pedo- 
graphic and silhouettographic exami- 
nation. On these cards are recorded 
the defects found in the interior pos- 
terior views, the lateral position, feet, 
nutrition, and other physical defects 
observed. On the reverse side, we 
write the exercises prescribed for the 
final diagnosis of the examination. 
Space is left for the daily hygiene in- 
spection of the pupil, his previous his- 
tory, home conditions, follow-up and 
a summary of the entire chart on the 
drawings of manikins in various poses, 
for a quick reading of the subject’s 
condition. 

Letters, each one personal and per- 
taining to the individual case, are sent 
to the pupil’s family physician, asking 
permission or rather his approval for 
the pupil to take this type of work. 
In only two cases have we received 
refusals from doctors, one being a de- 
veloping cardiac situation, and the 
other a case in which the boy was able 
to be operated upon and required ab- 
solute rest to prepare him for the 
operation. 

Personal letters are sent to the par- 
ents of the pupils, telling them of the 
work the boy is receiving and asking 
their codperation with the homework 
prescribed, 


SYLLABUS 


A syllabus was prepared, to stand- 
ardize treatment and to provide a 


basis for the instructional phases of 
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as necessary, t00, 
ight be supplied 
phed “Home 


the work. ea ie 
so that the pupls | 
with printed or mimeogra 


ercises. ; ercises 
. the diagnosis, SP ae on ith 
From erect conditions, W! 


knowledged formula: 
o develop flexibility. 
develop correction. 
ces to maintain correction. 
; oie in mind that the sylla- 
on eenfstning a ae 7 
eaeiees, was compiled for each Pp ‘ 
ble condition. We realize that eac 
case is different, and that each = 
presents its own situation and is fur 
ther modified by age, Se; tempera- 
ment and home conditions. These ex- 
ercises have to be further modified by 
the available equipment, space and 
numbers in the class. Asa result, the 
prescription of exercises cannot be 
used as written, but individual move- 
ments must be taken out of the sy!la- 
bus and presented to the subject to 
meet his specific demand. More ex- 
ercises are used as the subject pro- 
gresses in his correction and this con- 


are given to CO 
the following a¢ 
1. Exercises ¢ 
9. Exercises to 


tinues until the pupil is discharged as 


corrected or, in the opinion of the in- 
structor, can be improved no further 
through this department. 


ROUTINE 


Assuming that all the pupils as- 
signed to the Individual Corrective 
Room have been examined, we begin 
the regular class procedure of exer- 
cises. In this department, as the boy 
is examined he is immediately given his 
Prescription of exercises. In order to 
take care of the remaining boys who 
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‘nation a boy is found to have “ 

























have not as yet been examin | 
or possibly two of these eXergi a 
explained to the pupil and he *e ae 


ately sets out to do them as iad Med, 
by the teacher. When all th TUcte 


f 


; upil to regular class work, 
{ot our department understands, 


en, corrected no fur- 
- defect a0 bere 


ew 


ther. gischarges from the Individual 


assigned to this class are examine ti As ive Room are made, the pupil 
one or two immediate simple and and a hack to his regular health edu- 
eral exercises are explained Ren, aoe otic Other pupils are as- 
teacher begins with the firg bis the | “at to take these places by the 
instructs him in the proper me : ae on the floor. Many of the 
of the next two or three ay Ue | tea have voll ntarily come to the in- 
and so on down the clags 1, |} 2 + and asked for the privilege of 


list yn: 
all the boys have been given cane 


ten exercises. If during the = 


cto : 
- ming a member of the restricted 
C 


dividual corrective group. The class 
‘ig easily kept filled and the attendance 
of twenty is easily maintained. We 
‘have found from actual experience 
that with the individual attention re- 


quired by each pupil in a class of this 
cases are given attention. Exerc: $} kind it is impossible to assist per- 
of a harder nature, and exercises ) fj sonally every boy during one period 
continue improvement of the specific f} or even during the course of three 
defect are added only as the teacher |) days. Because this personal attention 
may see fit and not because tw}! and advice is most important in this 
months or ten weeks have elapsed [7 work of individual correction, we pro- 
This work is highly individualized and f 


} Pose to limit these groups to registers 
} tof fiftee 
restricted and must be prescribed fur j 0 n. 


carefully, keeping in mind the strengl | , The department is able to care for 
of the patient, number of times ext ihe curvatures of the spine, “S” 
cise is to be done, pace of execs > a structural and specific, lateral 
when to rest, the mental attitude 0 , heal ae head and rotation of the 
the pupil, and his reaction to ™ = - esi anterior posterior 
treatment. Examination of the pl? com nat “has lordosis, kyphosis, a 
is held daily in a casual W'S] cet conditions, et yt ae 
recorded on the card wie" Fo aring ribs, 


slight condition that would NOt War. 
rant the individual corrective work 
he is sent back to his regular ¢lag 
work. In this way, only the severe 


PAE GA dis ler 0 


‘| “tTison’s G 
. tor, the PE hi roove, depressed chest 
of the instruc gf “cken 
toe aol to be ready 10F su is e tines oe raaieth 
tient appears exetis® Wb tre nt, and weak abdominal walls, 
amination and further ede (Stengthen: 


ng of the ligaments and 


na m 
the above method of exal stem Uscles hold 


E ing the internal vi 
e “Prey ernal viscera, to 
. s, a CY ef ent “ 
exercise aa ie adm d, os of the = aid in ptosis; correction 
used. New pupils al by the p® Pelvic angle, bowed knees, 


room is made for 1™ 


knocked knees; arch corrections, longi- 


tudinal and anterior, bunions, cal- 
louses, corns and the various toe de- 
fects; correction of many physical de- 
fects, visible to the eye, caused by op- 
erations, or paralysis, or congenital; 


- Correction of mental defects, such as 


embarrassment, shyness, timidity, in 
which very fine results have been noted 
in the correction of nervous stability, 
through rhythms, proper hygiene, and 
social contacts with the class and with 
the teacher. There is a better under- 
standing of the personal hygiene of 
the pupil’s personal ailment, because 
the teacher can explain the condition 
of the case to the individual, making 
the explanation personal, and apply- 
ing correction to that condition. 

In most cases, when a pupil is pro- 
moted or discharged we have a pro- 
test from him. Every boy is anxious 
to remain and continue. Outside calls 
for admission are many. To summar- 
ize our project, the results noted and 
obtained in four months have been 
remarkable and the attached summary 
will bear out the value of this service, 
not only for the mechanical correc- 
tion and the hygienic and social effect 
on the pupils, but also for the “carry 
through” value it has on the pupil in 
his later life. 


SUMMARY OF CASES 


1. Cardiacs. 

a, Mild functional cases as- 
signed to special duties, in- 
volving rest, clerical assist- 
ance, infirmary duty, locker 
room supervision and other 
duties of this passive type. 
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are 
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No, treated, 29; No, impr . 
19; No. partly improved, eS 
d ‘ 





3/2, 85; 5/10, 87. Bash. 
ful and timidity improved. 
3/2, 1125 5/10, 115. 


be done at all. Correction can 
come about by the development 
of the opposing muscles and the 


nd organic cases are 
ts where they 
period rest: 


b. Severe a 


assigned to co ‘a 


spend the entire P not improved, 7. No mee, 8? /2, 100; 9 j ‘4 ig relaxation of the muscles on the 

asleep or dozing. charged, 2. diy, 9, 3/2, 993 3/10, - Wis side of the curve. If the curve 

ing; : | charged to class. is structural in the second and 
6. Obesity. 


' 

t 
? 
i 
‘ 


9. Personal Hygiene: 


10. 3/75 97; 5/10, 104. Dis- 
a. Many dental cases completed. 


third degree, plaster casts and 
Operation will be the only cure, 
although better flexibility and 
muscle control can be effected 
with exercise. 


No. treated, 21, Tota 


| Weil: | charged to class. 
Many cases of new glasses 3/15, 2,651. Total Weight ve Total weight, 1,065. Total 
b, Many 


and revision of refractions. 2,512. Total weight + weight, 5/10, 1,114; gain of 49 


l 
le—finger 149 uctog tient 
. rule—in : Average gain per patient, 
“ nd cereal neat- Two boys were disch _ 





Summary: 5 improved 


3 discharged as corrected 


1 no result 


. Anterior Posterior Deviations. 


Kyphosis, No. treated, 17: No. i. 
improved, 14; partly improved, 2. 
2; not improved, 1. 

Lordosis, No. treated, 19; No. 3, 
improved, 13, partly improved, 4, 
1; not improved, 7, 5, 
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3/2, 96: 5/10, 


S 
oe ee 


he Ne. we id hy 
SPR Rs oo <n as 


| 
| 





feport is nothing ‘more ‘than 
Progress, . : 
Note: The reason for the slow 
Progress in this type of defect 
Is the fact that the cartilages be- 
tWeen the spinal bodies have 
undergone a change in shape, 
: ts Many cases the bodies of 
i One have begun to develop 
ath eaee Shape. It takes a 
i ong time to change bone 
Cartilage Structure, if it can 


‘ ar 
_ d confident poise. losing 10 Ibs. and the 7. > _ 9. Summary of Special Cases. 
ness, an’ © Ibs. Average loss per ae 3 Summary of Lateral Deviations Case A. , 
a 8 Ibs. : “nt of Spine. Condition noted 4/6. Paralysis of 
3, Foot Conditions. Total number under treatment, lower forearm and hand. No control 
Aeitted Condition . Results 0. | of fingers in flexion and extension. 
Boy No. ye Second degree right longi- Loss of callousses and arch Types of Curves: Dorsal, lum- Slight limp in walking; stutters. Has 
1. / tudinal arch—dropped an- raised. bar, cervical, curves which com- had condition 17 years, is 22 years 
terior arch. bine more than one of these old. Advised by medical profession 
2 3/14 Weak arches, both feet, Wears Corrected shoe regions; many of these curves that because of age nothing could be 
pain in both feet. Pain relieved. is in a slightly structural state. done for him. 
3 3/2 Second degree long arch. First degree. No a Results: Only in one case is Condition noted 5/17. Complete 
4 3/24 Long and anterior arch Boy has lost 12 Ibs; pais the improvement very notice- although not fully controlled flexion 
dropped, caused by weight __ relieved. a able. In one other case there is and extension of fingers; speech more 
of boy. . an improvement. The time re- controlled and an air of confidence 
; 3/2 Long arch. Absentee. bi quired to observe improvements and happiness because of possibility 
6. 3/4 Anterior arch, second dee Discharged correcte ; in lateral curvatures is consid- of complete use of his arm for future 
gree. | 5/12. \p | erably greater than in any other work in life. 
7 4/2 R long flat foot. Discharged pent is type of defect. Therefore the Case B. 
f°. 3/6 Long arches, both feet. Discharged corrected, ""y 


Condition noted 3/2. Paralyzed 
for 15 years in entire right side and 
extremities. Hand is thin, cold, and 
has absolutely no control of entire 
organ. 

Condition noted 5/16. By applying 
exercise and massage, the following 
change has been effected: More 
weight in arm, arm warmer, now has 
ability to carry books, because of flex- 
ors of fingers. Arm can be raised to 
right angles. Development of muscles 
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A remarkable improve’ 


of thorax. 
ment in three months. 
it d 4/7. Compound 


Condition note 
| bones. Fin: 


1 a flexed position due 
in 


‘joint an 
roken join 
ni at » Con- 


splintering © 
gers healed 
to calcificatio nes 
shortening of torn ligam 


’ . d, 
tinued pain experience 
upon touching finger: 


‘tion noted 5/17. With pas- 

ji ——e at first, and later mas- 

oe d now both passive and active 
wl ~ applied, pupil is able to flex 
ia pia and has been relieved of 


| al 
-- <7 both fingers. His person 
rureey ecommends that he con- 


hysician f 
ne with this form of treatment. 


Case D. 

Condition noted 4/7. Paralysis of 
left arm fourteen years ago. 

Condition noted 5/5. Improved 
mobility and strength is evident. Boy 
is now able to carry greater weights 
with paralyzed arm. 

Case E. 

Condition noted 4/7. Walked with 
shuffling and scraping of feet. No 
motion in lower part of spine; stut- 
tering; very little motion in ankle 
joints and stiffness in hip joint. A 
left total curvature in spine. 

Condition noted 5/17. Is able to 
walk without shuffling feet, gait more 
natural, better kinaesthetic sense, im- 
proved nervous control, shyness dis- 
appearing. Decided improvement in 

flexibility and mobility of spine, hip 
and ankles. Improvement in general 
hygiene, 


d second finger and 


especially 
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Co 


Bik ee F. | a 
nt sori noted 3 F 10. Poo, iy . 
tion, nervousness, and especially ti. : 
tal shyness, bashfulness and 4; 
Condition noted 5/10, g 
mosphere and environment 
couragement have made 4; 
practically all these symptom, es ge 
vous shyness. He mingles With e 
in class and answers all question, 
assuredness and without hesit, 
An excellent example of the ‘val 
this work in the promotion oft 


: a 
> vga 
ee 


Ocial 5, 
and en 
Ner. 
With 


Ue of 


ci 
ho 


. 


| 


my 


ting ' 







near ¢ 
eee, 
at 


o greatest and most important 
problem. Pupils are here in 
ee plenty, a room and some ap- 
paratus can be provided: 
specially trained teachers are 
not here. The results are 
so interesting and gratifying 


that it would be of great ad- 
vantage to arrange for this 
teacher training 
DANIEL M. ALPERN, 
Chairman, Department of 
Health Education (Boys). 
Textile High School. 


THE CURRENT, CONCEPTION OF INTEREST 


aE 


' Con 7 : 

fidence. ) “ HERE are at least ten elements im- 
Be us rm _ interest. 
SoME GENERAL CONCLusions T pie nneeR- es PO aaa 
"ff some of these are constitutive, some 
1. This type of work is Necessary TE are only partly connected. One finds 
and an POLeane, Rh os oe spontaneity and enthusiasm, or the 
2. Many pupils can be aided either propelling force, the internal motor 
partially or completely. ff that makes us do things, the magnetic 
3. Hope, confidence and poise can f?} traits of an object that attract us de- 
be restored to many ‘Pupils fF} spite ourselves. Interest is that which 
whose entire outlook on lifes [) makes us pay attention and make an 
clouded and dimmed because of [) effort. The interesting object permits 
a partial or complete physicd | a facile reaction, one without strain 
disability. / % pain. Still others make interest 
4. Many nervous and aes i = gee to instinct and attention. 
case” pupils can be helped. f) The current conception of interest is 

5. Provision must be mace , ) nuddled, | 

ups F . reper 
- small groups (10 as pee : hig sometimes no definition is at- 
in a class). : pted; the matter is considered set- 
6. Special teachers should be p? F ted. Some treat it implicitly. As 

a . | One es ~ 

. ork. o Prominent  — 
vided for this A Jicensed {9 F : teacher Iie — said: | Any 
a. Those me y aie watts P| iitereatne “ when his pupils are 

Individual Corres” 
men and women W! The term is important It has im- 
: | Plicationg f % 
cal ape’ ; ealtt F educatop y ba pathologist and the 
ers ; : * Ur, Max . 
b. Regular tea - signet 1 University . McConn of Lehigh 
Education to © © do a conferen Sgested for adoption, at 
clinics for traini8 opti F idea “* on student interests, “the 
perience. In ak 5 Uoctring 2 2 Solute primacy of the 
this phase const { interest as the funda- 
4 
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mental principle which should every- 
where be decisive in the process of 
building a curriculum in the liberal 
arts and sciences.” If such be the 
aim, do we not need a far more ex- 
plicit treatment of interest? A theory 
of interest must likewise be applicable 
to the vast realm of ennui and of the 
morosities, to the Hamlets who find 
this world “weary, stale, flat, and un- 
profitable.” 

: Il. 


INTEREST AND ACTIVITY 


Dewey has suggestively considered 
interest in intimate connection with 
action. He has adopted a broadly be- 
havioristic view. Perhaps one of the 
causes of the confusion in this subject 
is the “feeling” view taken by some 
educational psychologists. It is true 
that one aspect of interest is a’“‘feel- 
ing” tone. But to consider it from 
this angle is to complicate matters. 
The sentimental aspect of interest is a 
later accretion. 

Practically, any of the actions above 
the reflex stage can either be inter- 
ested ones or uninterested ones. In- 
terest is thus not a trait of any specific 
act. Rather is it a superstition, Can 
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look upon it as 4 particular 


we, not ! 
way of performing any 
whatsoever? It thus app 
réle of a regulatory 
ey me ra the reactions © 
and behavior 


_ Then ap’ 
ei = facigue Pe eentimental re’ 
oes say that interest 1s not 
ae action in response t0 the 
; anf orld, but 2 reaction to that 
a a In other words, its 
nani origin, its stimulus 1s oem 
the act and personality of the ac Ha 

Modifying it by these we 
tics, we can accept Dewey s de a 
that an interested activity 1s a unt e 
one, as a working basis. It gives us sy 
valuable hint as to the important role 
of the personality in interested activi- 


- tes. 


ficity of stimulus 


III. 
INTEREST AND ATTENTION 


Pillsbury (in “Education as the 
Psychologist Sees It”) says: “. . . it 
[interest] designates a condition of 
attention . . . In this sense we may 
say that interest is a popular name 
for attention from instinct, education, 
and mental attitude... Interest also 
designates the feeling of pleasure that 
results from attending . . . It is truer 
to say that interest is a word which 
is applied popularly to different phases 
of attention, the form that is induced 
by instinct, education, or attitude and 
is accompanied by a feeling of pleas- 
ure, This is usually designated by 
the psychologist as the non-voluntary 
form of attention since it is the type 
_ that requires no voluntary effort and 
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But I can achieve no clear nd, 


of their functional relations); ictus, 

Thorndike (in “Elements , . s 
chology”) says, “the origina| 
cies to attend may be called in 
interests.” 

Are attention and interest 
concomitant? Are they the came oh 
nomenon? Educational Psychol he 
have not differentiated clearly } 
them. 

Invariably in the discussion of 


sy. 
tenden., 
Stinctiy, 


alway, 


est and attention involuntary attentioy 
is brought up. The interesting thins 
are those which evoke “spontaneoys 
attention.” This unfortunate term, 
for whose popularization Ribot wa 
responsible, is, once the term attention 
is more rigidly used, of little signif 
cance. 

The clearest use of the term atten 
tion, one which attacks the problem 
from the “behavioristic” view, is tht 
which considers it a suspension, be 
cause of a given aim, of the activation 
of a tendency. Janet gives the re 
ple of a fox who is waiting rene. 
at the burrow of a concealed 1a ‘ 
The fox does not jump ‘deca? 
jaws would close upon the alt. 
fox suspends the act of ee ft 


a 
the rabbit. In active in oe 


act effort plays its role. faust g 


acts intervene. 


at the same time 1s accepted» Mg 
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o’'await the appearance of 
t pit, but would try to hasten 
“the rab ia e by other secondary acts 
its szowilitft clawing the ground, 
guch a8 a I call them secondary 
pd $1! yse they take their origin in 
acts beh ry act itself, that of pounc- 

eP “A prey. The act of attention 
) - ‘ similar nature. It is an arrest 
. ‘th complete activation, having as 
} af iar prominent secondary action 
i gitatoe of the field of conscious- 
a The tests of attention illustrate 
she similarity. The subject is asked 
to strike out a letter. He does not 
pounce upon any letter whatsoever, 
but waits for his particular victim 
to appear. To sum up, attention is 
the suspension of an activity in its 
lower phases in order to permit its 
successful consummation at a later 
propitious time. 

The so-called involuntary attention 
is no attention at all. It is the sim- 
ple consummation of a heavily charged 
activity. The child eating a sweet is 


not necessarily an example of involun- 
tary attention, 
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whose complete activation we suspend 
sO as to consummate them more effec- 


tively at a later date, and which are 


performed without interest. 

On the other hand the converse 
must be true: attention is the constant 
and inevitable accompaniment of in- 
terest. Perhaps an exception should be 
made of those impulsions which, under 
rare conditions, find the object of their 
activity so situated that their consum- 
mation is immediately effected. Are 
these acts, however, interested ones? 


IV. 


INTEREST, EFFORT, FATIGUE 
AND TRIUMPH 


The popular mind has long con- 
trasted effort with interest. In his dis- 
cussion (“Interest and Effort in Edu- 
cation”), Dewey conclusively showed 
that there was no antagonism. Rather, 
by numerous examples he indicates 
how effort goes hand in hand with 
true interest. 

However we find this: “The theory 
of effort means a virtual division of 
attention and the corresponding dis- 
integration of character, intellectually 
and morally” (“Interest and Effort in 
Education”). I cannot see how Dewey 
could have reconciled this with his 
other view. It flows from a miscon- 
ception of the most important phe- 
nomenon of effort. 

There is a suggestion, in nearly all 
books on educational psychology, of 
disdain for effort. When we have at- 
tained a perfect methodology, they 
seem to say, then the necessity for 
effort will have disappeared, Some of 
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Effort is an acceleration of an ac’ 
tion. Not that we are talking loudly, 
but that we are,talking more loudly: 
not that we are running fast, but that 
we are running still faster—it 1s this 
addition to the primary action which 
constitutes the secondary reaction of 
effort. Considering effort in this light 
permits us to view it as a phenomenon 
subject to various stages of evolution. 
When this reaction attains the level 
of conscious behavior, we have the 
sentiment of effort. To the primitive 
reaction of effort we add a more 
clearly defined goal, desires, hopes, and 
the like. Effort is not in itself pain- 
ful, as is implied in most treatments 
of the subject. Its alternation with 
fatigue gives it sometimes a painful 

aspect. But have we not the joyful 
effort of the successful artist? 


f behavior. (Be- 


What gives rise to the reaction of 
effort? Primitively, it is the inade- 
quacy of the primary action which 
arose as a reaction to a stimulus from 
the external world, The dog which 
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effort invokes that effort tem 
These facts necessitate the re 
the definition’ proposed before 
to make it specific for interest alone 
An interested activity becomes one 
that is a unified permanent one whid 
we have accepted as part of our per 
sonality. 


The causal relation between interest 
and effort is postponed to a later 


section. But it can be said here tht >) “Tee 
796 1s usually accompanied by inter- 


interest is a later stage, coming afte 
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of the external world. This 
, ant ortant bearing on the causal 
ion of interest. . 
gynclO p-normal has few interested 
The sae e patients who are victims 
ctivitless ntiment du vide” are bored. 
sal means are required to at- 
: he intelligent pupils to the ab- 
tract rk of the classroom. The range 
stract ane activities of a Goethe 
a oe The contrast between his 
ss and the narrow field of con- 
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‘ousness Of a hysteric is significant. 
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Tue “INTERESTING” ASPECTS 
OF SOME OBJECTS 


An object is interesting in so far 
as we perform certain acts in connec- 
tion with it. To some objects we may 

not react at all. To others we react 
but without interest, and to still 
others, probably fewer, we react with 
interest. As indicated in the last 
paragraph, the able have a large num- 
ber of such reactions; the deficient, a 


+ small number. 


The activation of congenital tenden- 
est; it is to be noted that they are 


© Most part triumphant ones. 
e objects of such instinctive, in- 
y are pre-determined. 
objectify our interest, 
ts bearers, through a 
aS possessing a magnetic 
accounts for the efforts 
to make in their behalf. 
oar have the doctrine (at 
Ned) of inherent interest. 
1 the Street says “this thing 
me” when he Ought to say 
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“T interest myself in this thing.” The 
pedagogue commits the same error 
when he says “let us make this work 
interesting for the pupil.” 

The interesting quality of objects 
is a human creation. Because of in- 
stinctive activities common to all, simi- 
lar objects appear of interest to every- 
one. This is objectified on to the 
thing itself and we say, “it is inter- 
esting.” The analytical effect of 
disease in the morosities and the ex- 
perimental studies of fatigue show the 
fluctuation of interest with the varia- 
tions in the disease and demonstrate 
conclusively that interest is no direct 
reflection of the external object. It is 
rather an objectification of a behavior, 
an investing of an object with the 
qualities of a subjective behavior. 


INTEREST, INTERESTS, CAUSALITY 
AND PEDAGOGICAL APPLICATIONS 


There has been an attempt to in- 
volve instincts in the educational pro- 
cess sO as to make school material in- 
teresting. For example, we endeavor 


_ to teach through an appeal to the play 
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tendency. Children are always inter- 
ested in playing (at least the normal 
ones). _Why can we not “tap” this 
interest for the purposes of education? 
Averill says (“Elements of Educa: 
tional Psychology”): “Even James and 
Henry, whom I very well knew to be 
notorious idlers in the schoolroom, 
were transformed under the influence 
of the sport into personified eagerness 
itself . . . and this same James failed 
of promotion last June.” Referring 
to a similar incident the author asks; 
“Can we harness this energy?” And 
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building “rabbit hutches. O : 
totle and his reply to Alexan er, 
-“there is no royal road to learning, 
were forgotten. In this imperfect 
world there is no play to learning. 

_ Play is not serious. That is perhaps 
its most striking aspect. The aims of 
most actions are the modification of 
the external world. But the player 
does not attempt to do this. This is 
so true that we reprove him who takes 
the game too seriously; we have ama- 
teur organizations to prevent the game 
from becoming too grave. 


If the player does not attempt to 


modify seriously the external world, 
what does he endeavor to do? He 
attempts to be successful. Play is a 
method for the false exploitation of 
triumph. If we lose at a game, the 
penalties for the loss are not the seri- 
ous losses of a grave life situation. 
That is why people are objecting to 
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comes evident, the reaction of inter- 
est appears and an Interest is attained. 
From this point on the interest plays 
a causal rdéle; for its sake, we are 
willing to make all the efforts, pay all 
the attention that its successful con- 
sumption requires. But primitively 
the reaction of effort must precede in- 


terest. A period of incubation is 
required. 


Case material from the realm of 
those suffering from what Janet terms 
the. “sentiment du vide” (the senti- 
ment of the absence of all sentiments) 
is particularly instructive. These peo- 
ple have lost all interests. Nothing is 
worth while, everything is tedious. 
They have reduced their life activities 
to an ascetic minimum. At the same 


time they never present the reaction 
of effort. 


Henry, who came to me because 
he disliked German because it was 
uninteresting, was given permission to 
drop the subject or to continue and 
do all the work, regardless of its bor- 
ing quality. He has done this work 
with a moderate degree of success. 
He naively remarks now that German 
has become more interesting. “Little 
Fred with an I. Q. of 85 says: “Maybe 
if I could become more interested ] 
could pass my subjects." But Fred 
with his mentality can never attain 
the reaction of triumph and can never 
become interested, Roland tells me 
that the first week of any subject is 
interesting, but not after that. Investi- 
gation shows in him a widespread 
tendency to that premature reaction 
of fatigue, in all life activities. 
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Certain objectives are 
How they are chosen need not be here 
discussed. The child, in order to at- 
tain them, must attend, must occa’ 
sionally react with effort. The objec 
tive is mastered. In some of our pupils 
(a select minority) a permanent 1n- 
terest will have been attained. The 
other members of the class will have 
acquired a certain amount of informa- 
tion, a certain attitude. But they 

have not attained a permanent inter- 
est. They are not capable of doing 
so. And no amount -of realia, of 
special methods will create this in- 
terest. Because interest cannot be 


laid down. 
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attract attention. Then re ce romanization of the subject loom up 
enter upon the scene the reas ny) ae tally important. The oversight of 
effort-to maintain this SUspension », f] these factors too often iia a wide 
activity. .In some cases this ap between the teacher’s presentation 
will be crowned by interest. en) and the student’s mastery. 

There remains the question na Hi Logical methodology in the develop- 
selection of the curriculum, It he ment of a scientific concept necessi- 
been maintained by Dewey tha wih ‘tates an exposition of its evolution 
the proper curriculum there would}, fj from its inception. It is in this direc- 
no necessity to have recourse to “org, f) tion that sufficient emphasis on the 
ficial” means of making a subject inf} lives, personalities . and contributions 
teresting. The subjects would be i, f} the great scientists becomes a sine 


trinsically interesting. This is true ff} 144 "9" of inherent interest on the 
j} student's part. Such treatment of 


we can define the word “proper.” bf se 
the proper curriculum the one whe}! Memistry will bring nearer home and 


.f tender familiar what are only too 
subjects permit the reaction of tif , 
J Pp often detached abstractions. 


umph to all (and of attachment of. 
“a0 activity i the personality of the : Toe — beings known as chem- 
student)? The adoption of such af oe men possessed. of SUBIEMS 
Ive the problenp “Mque and guided by patient ex- 
curriculum would 80 But acf PMMentation to subjugate matter to 
of the creation of intereea til their powers of analysis. The appli- 
there not some subjects "a ig bf “Hon of their methods d th 
the well educated person § sty of labor evolved the basis hatha am 
acquainted regardless oy de ay “call chemistry. Matter would 
attach such a subject to a a i be dust but for their lives and 
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yg HUMANIZATION OF AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
MpROACH TO THE TEACHING OF CHEMISTRY 


ramifications. Without them chemi- 
Stry would never have come into ex- 
istence. N arrating the part played 
by them is a most important aid to 
the student's ability to cope with and 
grasp the subject. We must under- 
stand before we can control. 


Francis Bacon said, “The history 
of the world without the story of 
man’s education is like a figure of the 
mighty giant Polyphemus with his 
single great eye left out.” The sub- 
ject matter, robbed of its source and 
the story of its sponsors, leaves it like 
a water color drenched by rain. The 
human appeal of chemistry is left 
obscure by its barren presentation. If 
scientific knowledge is to reach a’ fair 
Proportion of the students and the 
scientific mood is to be widely culti- 
vated, we must have a historical back- 
ground of the subject. 


So noble a chemist as the late Dr: 
Wilhelm Ostwald, in his ‘‘Klassiker der 
Exakten Wissenchaften,” prefaces his 
treatise with the following significant 
statement: “While by the present 
methods of teaching, a knowledge of 
science in its present state of advance- 
ment is important, very successfully 
eminent and far-sighted men have 
repeatedly been obliged to point out 
a defect which too often attaches to 
the present scientific education of 
youth, It is the absence of the histori- 
cal sense and want of knowledge of 
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and many others can 
men made chemistry; it was not part 
of them but all of them. Chemistry 
without them becomes lifeless and 
static. 


In-as much as chemistry is consid- 
ered a most vital factor of life, there 
is no justification for omitting this 
purpose in so fundamental a subject. 
And yet with all this understanding 
and effort in that direction, it seems 
paradoxical that so few teachers avail 
themselves of so urgent a portion of 
their program. These pedagogues have 
lost sight of a very noble precedent 
which the very fathers of chemistry 
pursued. In the accomplished work 
of these very leaders, it is well ob- 
served that the first step in their pur- 
suits was to scrutinize the lives and 
undertakings of their predecessors, 
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Sail for approach and de- 
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velo ‘ evolutionary approach, having 
cal ed the storms of tests, is of 
weal ntal significance as an aid in 
oe nanization of chemistry. It 
en ear as a far fetched generali- 
ee eat to dismiss this erroneous 
a we must not permit ourselves 
on of an outlived promise. 
0 


For it has been an accepted fact that 


scientists seem to prefer to forget that 
, general idea is by no means neces- 
sarily a superficial idea. No, indeed; 
it is long since we have, with resent- 
ment, rebuked this unwarranted ac- 
cusation, for we have long proved in 
other fields of endeavor that in a gen- 
eral idea there may indeed be a very 
fundamental idea. It is only through 
such adaptation that we may dismiss 
any tendency from the student to 
have formed lifeless notions of chem- 


} istry, and his failure to see the way 


of weaving them into the scheme of 
ings, 

“In order to accomplish this, or at 
“ast to advance towards its accom- 
Plishment, our knowledge of man and 
hee must be reordered and re- 
fea It must be put together anew 

full regard to the ways in which 


\s . 
ee 


+ 


7 -¢mes Hary ‘ 
Ration een y Robinson: “The Human- 


Nowledge,” George H. Doran 


City, 1923; pages 


7 


knowledge. It must be synthesized, 
Thus the student will understand the 
conditions essential to develop such 
abilities, inclinations and ideals as may 
qualify him to an intelligent and effec- 
tive grasp on the subject matter.” 

“When one has gone through a 
text-book and safely weathered the 
examination, he rarely has any fur- 
ther use for it. This is not because 
he has really absorbed it and so need 
not refer to it again. On the contrary 
it is associated with a process alien to 
his deeper and more permanent in- 
terests.”” 

~The ‘principles’ or ‘elements’ of a 
branch of science are really the ulti- 
mate outcome of a knowledge of it, 
not the thin edge of the wedge which 
insinuates it into our minds."* 

Instead of the tendency for the sub- 
ject to be looked upon as “cut” and 
“dry,” the described modifications to 
each lesson that permits of same will 
bring a richness and flavor for deeper 
interest. 

Presentation of these vital factors of 
instruction in chemistry will enrich the 
many purposes of the subject. The 
student will derive profit by learning 
the mind, the method, the enterprise 
and the energy of the great fathers of 
chemistry. He will be stimulated by 
these examples to become a faithful 
guardian of his inheritance from the 
past, and himself a zealous worker for 
its advancement in the future. 

A.M. Oruicx, 
Alexander Hamilton High School, 
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: es of. 
Tho Teaching mon 
so there has 
For the past year OF ets) tel 
‘val and a stimula 
ee ae of municipal organt 
ent. 
od as ee gee by 
frequent editorial comment, e : = 
bury recommendations, 4? 4 E = 
ddresses, such as the one de verted 
by the City Manager of ect 
at the Town Hall. It has been a be 
opportunity for the Civics tea ate 
and many have made pedagogical rn 
tal of it. I am sure that many fe bi 
as I did, that it was a civic obligation 
on the teachers thoroughly to familiar- 
ize their classes with alternative forms 
of city governments, and to work up 
interest in this subject among their 
students to a plane that would be con- 
sonant with and appreciative of the 
attention the subject was receiving in 
the press and on the platform.* 

Very often the teaching of the vari- 
ous types of municipal administration 
becomes for the child a theoretical dis- 
cussion of governments said to exist 
in vaguely distant places. The class 
discusses the characteristics, advan- 





* “The City Manager Plan for New York 
City,” by R. S. Childs (Pamphlet, City 
Club of New York). 

“Is the City Manager Plan Suitable for 
New York City?” by McGoldrick and 
“The City Manager Plan Is Suitable for 
New York City” by Schieffelin (The Na- 
tional Municipal Review, May, 1932). 

New York Times, October 31, 1931; 
ieee 25, January 31, February 2°, 

rch 4, 6, 10, 11, May 10, July 10, 1932. 
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POINTS 


tages, and weaknesses of each g 
forms — Commission and City vs 
ager governments—but it se] dons an. 
plays any sense of genuine inet 
or sympathy with the subject. I 
this absence of intimacy 3, 4 : | 
apathetic attitude that it almoge . | 
ways engenders that | Sought : | 
correct. | | 

I divided the work into typ nr 
devoting the first to a short, prelim 
nary discussion on the Mayor-Counei 
form, typified by New York City, ang 
to a more thorough discussion of the 
Commission type. The second periog 
was given entirely to the City May 
ager type, more time being devoted 
to it because it is for teaching purpose 
clear-cut, more interesting, a fom 
growing in favor, and because it was 
recommended in one of its forms by 
Judge Seabury in his report to the 
State Legislature. There were obviow : 
limitations. I had neither the tme 
nor the facilities for any elaborate ct 
periment. In a limited way a rl 
and its functionaries were sim : 
F this was 0 y 
in the classroom, but this 
incidental. 

A description of th ; 
will explain the plan ane 
cedure: 

The background for t 
in the discussions © 
For motivation I read te Mat’ Ft 

; t for @ 
first advertisement *” | 
ager ever to appeat me The gv 
of American newsp4P 


e second les 
the PO F 


s Fe a 
3 is 
‘ > t) 
ie 
* : 
’ i 


_ o dramatic an 






















bated 


jssued by Sumter, South 
1912, is short, interesting, 
d contains the essence of 
hole municipal experiment. Text- 

oe are opened, and from it the 
can get by a quick reading all 
ea ctual material about City Man- 
: ship condensed in a paragraph. 
age students nominated to act as 
ommissioners are asked to list the 
yalities they will demand in the 
sitet they will hire. The class 
(citizens) offer their suggestions to 
the Commissioners. Objections are 
yoiced which must be dismissed by 
, cogent argument, or accepted and 
incorporated in the Commission’s pol- 
icy. The problem then is to decide 
how much power is to be invested 
in the Manager. Opinions vary widely 
on this point, and almost every angle 


ements 


of the question is argued so heatedly 


that even the most stolid “citizen” 
is constrained to rise and tell the Com- 
missioners exactly what he thinks of 
them and their policies. Often he 
Presents a telling argument and de- 
fends it with more good sense and 
enthusiasm than he has displayed be- 
fore. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of City Managership are de- 
along the same lines. 

ee is the teacher doing during all 
hes n this case he is an encyclo- 
s : interesting information on 
nn Ject of City Managers. He 
es: = details of the careers of 
thei me ee ie He knows 
they have ; eir duties, the work 
failed a: One, where they have 
kt fa | ass they have been suc- 

é the class is discussing 
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what should be under this system (the- 
ory), the teacher is interpolating at 
every turn in the discussion what actu- 
ally happened and is happening (prac- 
tice). Small but significant details, 
names and places are mentioned glibly 
and profusely, not as information to be 
learned, but rather to lend reality and 
attractiveness to the lesson and divorce 
it from the purely hypothetical. If 
the debate comes to an impasse, the 
teacher can explain that in Forest 
Park, Illinois, or in Dayton, Ohio, 
such a plan is followed; or, that in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and in Rochester, 
New York, slight variations have been 
introduced to make the plan meet a 
particular condition. The actual prac- 
tice carries much weight with the 
class and is often the determining 
argument in the debate. 

The acquisition of this fund of in- 
formation demands some effort on the 
part of the teacher, of course, but not 
so much as to render the procedure 
impracticable. A great deal of it can 
be found in standard books on munici- 
pal government. There is some fine, 
monographic material available on 
both Commission and City Manager 
plans. The best sources, however, are 
the monthly issues of the National 
Municipal Review, American Cities. 
and American Municipalities. A casual 
reading of these periodicals from time 
to time will acquaint the teacher with 
all the newer developments in Ameri- 
can local government and will offer 
him the basis for a very engrossing, in- 
structive and lively lesson, 

BERNARD SCHULMAN, 
James Madison High School. 
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by high schoo 
red by cere 
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The U 


in Econom! 


A fact often 1gn° 

teachers is that eee “ 

up are strongly attr eit 

, oe r who makes them thin’. - 

a cher who neglects to prov “ 

hi gain with frequent Ee : 
‘ 1 o fn 

their reason W : 
cyt hom dull and unresponsive. 


Undoubtedly the most —. 
means of inducing thought eile 
lassroom is the use of that frequ - 
sel topic of ge ag 

‘1 many cases rare 
makina Jette namely, the thought 
question. : 

But adequate thought questions un- 
fortunately do not rise spontaneously 
in every teacher's mind, but presup- 
pose careful reflection and preparation 
on his part. Probably this is the prin- 
cipal reason why many of our eco- 
nomic geography classes are mere ex’ 
ercises of memory. 


Since man is a rational animal, he 
yearns for questions which will re- 
quire him to use his distinctive faculty, 
the intellect. Is it any wonder, then, 
that the large mass of high school 
students actually welcome thought- 
provoking questions, and strongly re- 
sent a never-ending barrage of dry, 
tiring, ever-popping memory quizzes? 


Professor Monroe of the University 
of Illinois has made a classification of 
twenty different types of thought 
questions. Seventeen of these types 
are directly applicable to the social 


sciences. Several years ago Bug 
Riley, of Thomas Jefferson 
School, in an issue of Hick Po) 
showed their use in courses j, 
nomics. It is my purpose to Dd; 
their applicability to courses 
nomic geography. 


NT, 
Co 


In ey 


Any teacher who has obsery 
less students in the classroom 
fail to remark their amazing 
and vitality. That type of 
question which utilizes this re 


ed Tegt, 
Can 

3 €Nergy 
though, 
Markab|. 


fund of youthful aggressivenes. cn 


on for Or 
Against.” For example, “The Co 
tral Region of the United States = | 


one given the name “Decigj 


supplant within a century the North, 


eastern Region as the leading man. 


facturing region. Do you agree o, 
disagree with this statement? iy 


reasons.” In this question there is a - 


striking personal appeal. “Do yoy 
agree or disagree” John has been 
asked. He feels a certain gratification 
for having been granted the oppor 
tunity to tell his classmates his oun 
view of the matter. 


The teacher may then call upon 
others to criticize John’s answer, si 
certain features of his answer. 
this type of question Profesor A 
roe gives the name “Ce 
amples of this kind are: i ? os 
factures of Germany reveal * > 
tic temperament of the ma, f 
ple, while the manufacture’ ; 
reflect the scientific chara lini 
French. Criticize.” Ti eal yi! 
are more important rt is, Coit 
the United States than Cu an 


cize.” 
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High, ’ 


mz 
+ important 
} life.” 


} question is the de 
5 Which th 


a, 880na Sin 
B South 


| for m tages and disadvantages 


* Thin 


- ach questioning the recitation 
| “oe ed, topical recitations are 
js poclae 1 the experiences and in- 
secured ie pupils are utilized. Dur- 
terest ” AN of the discussion, such 
j — traits-as initiative, tolerance, 
“a ended judgment might readily 
and + d by judicious questioning. 
me js that the teacher is no mere 

r of the text-book, but is in a 
‘ pa sense “the director of the 
ae process.” Moreover, since 
pe il is required to substantiate 
each pup! . 
his judgment by the facts of economic 
geography, the essential elements of 
review and drill have not, been over: 


looked. 


Third type, “Selective ° Recall”: 
“Name the agricultural ' products 
which are common to both California 
and Florida.” “Mention the indus- 
tries of the United States which would 
most likely gain.by the independence 
of the Philippine Islands.” 


Fourth type, “Evaluating Recall”: 
“Name the countries of Europe which 
epend on the tourist trade as an 
factor in their. economic 
The evaluating factor in this 
€ degree of- importance 
© various European countries 
their respective tourist trades. 


“Comparison of Two 
gle Designative Basis”: 
w England and the 
On with regard to their 


Mpare Ne 
tn Regi 
© advan 
nu acturing cotton.” 


th type, 
8S in G 


Six rm 
Comparison of Two 
€neral,”” “Show that St. 
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Louis and Chicago are similar in their | 


Principal industries.” 


Seventh type, “Explanation”: “The 
construction of the Panama Canal has 
Increased the commercial importance 
of the Philippines to the United States. 
Explain.” “The Hawaiian Islands are 
called a racial hodge-podge. Explain.” 
This type is rather commonly used. 
The class may be asked to explain an 
entire statement, or a single phrase 
or clause of the statement. 


Eighth type, “Summary”: “Show 
that France is more self-sufficient eco- 
nomically than England.” Such a 


question involves recall and compari- 


son of the chief products of each coun- 


try, Organization, judgment and con- 
clusion. 


Ninth type, “Analysis”: “Account 
for the commercial backwardness of 


China.” | 


Tenth type, “Relationships”: “Show 
the connection between the American 
automobile industry and the topog- 
raphy of the Central Region.” 


Eleventh type, “Illustrations or Ex- 
amples”: “Give two examples of the 
reclamation of arid soil by means of 
irrigation schemes.” 


Twelfth type, “Classification”: “List 
five different reasons why Paris is the 
fashion center of the world.” 

Thirteenth type, “Discussion”: 
“The champions and opponents of the 
proposed St. Lawrence Waterway are 
largely moved by their own economic 
interests. Discuss,” 
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Roce ent steps requir ed 


ed in Retenti 
otk anting of the ee "finished Poetry and Its a | 
r the ce ; | 
an to produce as In performing bie <*periment ¢ 
cotton gooe: 


was taken to keep the situation as in 
as possible from any factor whic 

te the autobii would tend to ~— Mon shea 
of the iron ofe, ede steel pocket |ections of prose an poetry for ea: 
ography of 2 high = question 15 22 grade were as equal as possible in th 
knife.” This type ye device in f&° ber of. words and the degree , 
attractive and effect difficulty in vocabulary and tho, 
view work. and content. The material was p, 


















‘ation of 
“Reorganizal 


th type mining 
F Paes Beginning with the 
a e 


ti 
ght | 
Csente | 
to all classes on the same day Withou 
previous announcement. All| lean, 

ing was done in class, one period each 
being devoted to teaching poetry and. 
prose. Only those pupils who su. 
ceeded in learning the material within | 
that period are included in the sucte 
sive counts to obviate the possibilty 
of any “studying up” later. Pupil 


“Causes " 
i in 
icture production was ae in- 
cee York State. penne 
‘ California: 


“Formulation of 
teenth type, 

aa on the Part of the 
unl This is a: most valuable a 
# aaeitton for it is a realiable indi 


f | 
; Iness on the part 0 . Id be 
a a ee ie question. For were not told that they wou 
the pupil p ? 


h test was 
in dealing with the relative tocted for retention and a obviate 
instance, in de ¢ Rrance-anid England, given unannounced, again to ol 
oa ‘ . ra 
self-sufficiency of 1'ra i question’ ssibility of previous prepa i 
students usually raise the q the po ke a good showing. Re F 
“Why does not England raise her own 5 Oder to ma x he eans complet 
beaill? m 
foodstuffs instead of depending on her tention in each case 


Sixteenth type: 
Effects”: “In the 


the conclusi 


j Prose or Poetry. There were several 


No. Who 
Knew No.Who No. 
“ig iy de Had Re- R 
‘No.of  atEnd of tained on 
F Pupils 40 Min. 3rd Day 
é 
. 112. 95 89 


; 111 81 78 

173 143 = 119 
146 114 108 
: 101 93 68 
6 89 78. 65 


co ce 


732 604 a2) 


SE 
- 112 100 87 


, 111 8576 
3 P73?" 160" * “394 
4° 146 81 74 
f * 461 90 67 
6 78 77 64 


| ToTALS — 732 593 489 


Results. The results would tend to 


on that in general it makes 
"© appreciable difference in learning 
whether the material presented is 


Instances in whi 


ch a given group did 

is 00 group 
possessions?” retention, partial cee wd Np With prose than with poetry. 
| ! } the ay : 
t, therefore, let it be re- accounted for. The aree } favor an io me Is only 1.5 in 
seit ° Ss etry, : ; 
ars there can be no brief for completed before the a cen the ver, only fees - aie, = 
the teacher who, in spite of the mul’ The time intervals pty cases: Owing wi Prose than with a 
tiform possibilities for stimulating +6 the same in bot ey ference fons a ” ih 
thought, nevertheless regards economic — ae tabulat! retained hemi eon rel etry 
a as nothing more than a Below is show : Werape o 9% in favo Lae bos 
2 

congeries of memorizable facts. terms: 


BRENDAN BYRNE. 
John Adams High School. 
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h ed on Learned tained 21 
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87 78 71 84.8 74.7 
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106 105 102 78 89.4 
67 65 65 92 64.3 
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301 478 454 82.5 Tink 


a 
82 75 59 89.2 +9 
71 64 60 76.5 70.5 
109 100 93. 92.4 38.1 
69 67 61 35.4 73 
65 63 60 89.1 66.6 
61 60 +9 98.7 76.6 


~~ a, (ois! 5 


__———. 


66.1 


A Contract Reading Plan For 
First Term American History — 
The following plan is an attempt to 
develop new techniques in the matter 
of reading habits and to develop per- 
manent reading interests. The old 
system of asking the student to read 
books which he finds upon the book 
list and to keep a set of study notes 
still furnishes practice in such hab- 
its as retaining facts read, finding sup- 
porting details, comparing, evaluating 
and organizing. Pupils now, however, 
show more independence and ability 
in individual reading for class reports, 
in debates and discussions. Hence the 
plan attempts to give direction and 
Open up a wider horizon to the read- 
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ing habi 
formed. 4 
Stress 15 place? 

American Life whic ; 
the text-book a“ 
ican History ). " a 
upon ae . Id political military 
tinction % 
approach. 


topics, & 
ae of reading references. . 
In fact, 2 capacity COT as 
every degree of ability is duet ae 
follows. A list of 17 topics ae = 
-.ar, History 18 submitted tot e er 
esi A bibliography 3s inclu a 
Each book referred to may 4 pr 
cured in the Boys High School li on 
Often definite page references ar 7 
made to the works mentioned. Con 
sequently the student knows what to 
fnd and where to find it. Three top- 
ics must be completed by the end of 
the term. Limits are put on the 
dates for handing in the results of 


their reading. 


A list of instructions for writing a 
term paper is posted in the classroom 
and one in the school library. 


Instructions 


1. Below are 17 suggested units of 
work. You are required to com- 
plete any three units. 


The first is due October 21. 


The second is due November 25. 


The third is due January 14. 






4 pal 
¢ eS 
ee 


2. 
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_ The requirements. for a graq, - | 


al 


. The requirements for a grade of 


_ The requirements for a grade of 


The requirements for a grag, of 

a A” are: 

a. Three topics finished, _ 

b, Five two-minute Speeche, i 

class. 

Draw a map. 

d. Five-page report on each top; 

e, An additional activity. such. 
a one-act play, an pe 
poem, clay models, eo}, 
of illustrative materia]. 


S 


“B” are: | 
a. Three topics finished, . 
b. Three speeches in class. 
c. Five-page report on each topic, 
d. Map, chart or diagram. 


“C” are: 

a. Three topics finished. 

b. Three speeches. 

c. Five-page report on each topic 


“sr are: 


a. Three topics finished. 


b. Five-page report on each tpi 


Each report must consist of: 

. Title page. 

b. A table of contents. 

c. Content of essay- 

d. Bibliography (list ° 
used). 


a 


- -' ty | 
' ‘ honé 5 e 
Practice intellectual io 


opy «|, ia 
When you quote of : te : 


sage from a book, state” 15 00 
tom of the pag¢ sar 
the title of the aia 


number. 


ction 
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see ‘a 


Neal 
iv 
4 
& 
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— 
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| Bancroft : 


ust present evidence of hav- 


m ‘ . 
yeu d three different works in 


ing use 
each rep | 


Topics 
The American Indian. 


Chronicles of America, Vol. I. 
The Red Man’s Continent. 

Farrand: Basis of American His- 
tory (Chapter 5). 

Fiske: -Discovery of America, 
Vol. I. 

Fisher: The Colonel Era, Chap- 
ter 2. 

Hart: Source Book,- Nos. 23-26. 

Hart: Contemporaries, Vol. 1. 


- Social and Educational Condi- 


tions in Colonial America. 

Bogart: Economic History, pages 

49-96. cy 

Channing: History of the United 
States, Vol. 2, Chapter 14. 

Chronicles of America: Vol. 9, 
Colonial Folkways. 

Doyle: English Colonies in Amer- 
ica, Chapters 1-5. 

Fisher: The Colonial Era, Chap- 
ters 12-20. 

Hart: Contemporaries, Vol. 1 
and Vol. 2. ) 

Thwaites: American Colonies, 
Chapters 5 “8-10. 

Earle: Child Life in Colonial 


Days. 


Spears: Story of New England 
halers, 


Cc 
Rs Conflict with Great 
Ntain, 


History of the United 
tates, pages 238-266. 
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Andrews: Colonial Self-Govern- 

' ment. 

Cambridge Modern History, Vol. 
VII. 

Channing: United States, Vol. 
II, Chapters 1, 6, 8, 10. 
Doyle: English Colonies in 

America, Chapter 2. 

Hart: Contemporaries, Vol. II, 
Chapter 6. 

MacDonald: Source Book, Nos. 
93, 59, 72-74, 78, 79, 90- 
105. 

Priestly:. Coming of the White 
Man: 


. American Revolution. 


Cambridge Modern History, Vol. 
VIL. 

Chronicles of America, Vol. 11. 
Eve of the Revolution. Vol. 
12, Conquest of the Revo- 
lution. 

Belcher: First American Civil 
War. 

Hart: Source Book, Nos. 105-194. 

Hart: Contemporaries, Vol. 11, 
Chapters 21-25. 

Lecky: American Revolution, 
pages 154-179. 

Fiske: American Revolution. 

Van Tyne: American Revolution. 

Thomas Paine: Common Sense. 

MacDonald: Source Book, pages 
105-194, . 

Wilson: The American People, 
Vol. 11. 

Schlesinger: New View Points 
in American History. 


. Confederate or Union? 


Bancroft: History of the U. S., 
Vol. VI. 
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Bogart: | 
103. . 
eit i he Constitution of the 
Uni tes. 
a Government 


d: American V 
meniiiles of America, ve 1 6 
John Marshall and the Co 
stitution. . 
Elliott: Biographical History © 
the Constitution. = 
Farrand: Framing the Constitu 





tion. 
Fiske: The Critical Period. a 
Hart: Contemporaries, Vol. Il. 
McMaster: History of the U. S., 
Vol. 1, Chapters 2-3. 
Old South Leaflets: 1, 12, 13, 


16, 41. 
Schouler: United States, Vol. 1. 


Wilson: The American People. 
Sparks: Men Who Made the 
Nation, Chapter ). 


6. The Hamiltonian System. 
Bassett: The Federal Reserve 


System, -Chapter 1. 
McMaster: United States, Vol. 1. 
Wilson: The American People. 
Bowers: Jefferson and Hamilton. 
Hart: Contemporaries, Chapters 

13°71), 

MacDonald: Source Book, pages 

233-238. 


7. The War of 1812: A Fight for 


Economic Independence. 


States: Vol. VI. 

Chronicles of America, Vol. 17, 
Fight for a Free Sea, 

Hart: Contemporaries, Vol, III. 

MacDonald: Source Book, pages 
288-306, 


Adams: History of the United - 
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McMaster: United States V ms 
IV. mee | 
Taussig: Tariff History : 
1-67. PR 
Walker: Making of a Nation | 
Wilson: American People ‘ 
I. ec 
Von Holst: History of ae 
States. ” Unite 1 
The Growth of the Olg Wes 
Babcock: Rise of American y | 
tionality, Chapter. 15. : 
Burgess: The Middle Period 
Chronicles of America, Vol . 19 ) 
The Old North West, yy 
18, The Old South Weg | 
Rhodes, United States, Vol. | 
pages 1-38, 2a 
Sparks: Expansion of the Amer, [E 
can People. ite od 
Hart: Contemporaries, Vol. II 


— 
— 


Women in American History, 

Fish: The Rise of Common Man. 

McMaster: United States, Vol. 
6. 2 

Rhodes: History of the United 
States. 


Transportation. “4 
Callender: Economic History. 
Bogart: Economic History. i 
Chronicles of America, Vol. 2 Fi 
Paths of Inland Commer 


Clarke: Elements of T™?" | 
tation. f Travel in the 


Dunbar: History ° , | 
United States df 
Faulkner: Economic pee 
the United State sip 
Fish: The Rise of ir Ein 
Clarke: The Clippe 


a 














i2, 


MacDonald: Jacksonian Democ- 
racy: 

McMaster: United States, Vol. 
Ww. + 

Julbert: Historical Highways. 

Turner: The Rise of the New 
West. 

Lives of John Fitch, Fulton, 
Stephenson. 


_ The Growth of the New West. 


Chronicles of America. 
Vol. 22, Adventures of Ore- 
gon. 
Vol. 25, The: Forty-Niners. 
Vol. 26, Passing of the Fron- 
~.° fier, . 
Vol. 31, Economic Beginnings 
of the true Far West. 

Hulbert: The ‘Frontier. | 

Garrison: Westward Expansion. 

Hough: The Covered Wagon; 
54-40 or Fight; Mississippi 
Bubble. - 

T. Roosevelt: Winning of the 
West. (Look up the inven- 
tion of the Colt ‘six-shooter 
and barb-wire.) 


Finance. i ioe 
Jackson and Bank (his Presiden- 
tial Message). 
Burgess: The Middle Period. 
art 7 Contemporaries, Vol. 


MacDonald: Jacksonian Democ- 


_Tacy, Chapter 7. 
— Division and Reunion. 
ilson: The American People, 


Vol. IV. | 
"€: Money and Banking. 


13. American Literature. 
Read the works of the following 
(select those you desire) : 
Poets: Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell, Holmes, Poe, Cullen 
Bryant, Philip Freneau, 
Walt Whitman. 
Novelists: Cooper, Washing- 
ton Irving, Hawthorne. 
‘Writers: Bancroft, Prescott, 
Parkman, Emerson, Thor- 
eau (the last influenced 


Gandhi). 


Social Reforms. 
Topics: 
Reform of prisons. 
Abolition of imprisonment 
for debt. 
Abolition of cruel punish- 
ment. 
Temperance movement. 
Woman suffrage. 
Anti-slavery agitation. 
Works: 
Hart: Slavery and Abolition. 
Fish: Rise of Common Man. 
Sparks: Expansion. 
McMaster: Vols. VI and 
VII. 
Rhodes: United States from 
1850. 


— 


15. The Romance of Invention. 
Topics: 

Cotton gin, spinning and 
weaving inventions, steam- 
boats, mower and reaping 
machines, vulcanizing rub- 
ber, photography, ether, 
sewing machine, steam, 
cylinder, printing press. 

Works: 
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t: Economic =. 
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Bogart 
Wilson: D 
union. | eae 
‘tenn: History ° 
a 4 
eS People, Chap 


ter IV. 


McMaster: 
Shaler: Hist 
United States, 


]. VII. 
on ry of the 
Vol. II. 


_ Slavery. 
° Babcock: Chapters 16 and 17. 


Burgess: Middle Period, Chap- 
ters 18 and 22. 

Cambridge Modern History, 
VII. 

Chronicles of America, Vol. 28, 
Anti-slavery Crusade. 

Hart: Slavery and Abolition. 

Helpers: Impending Crisis. 

Stowe: Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Rhodes: Vols. II and III. 

Old South Leaflets, 78, 81, 140, 
180. 

Wilson: Division and Reunion. 

McMaster: Vol. VII. 

Wilson: The Rise and Fall of the 
Slave Power in America. 


Vol. 


17. Reconstruction. 
Bowers: Tragic Era. 
Allan Nevins: American Life. 
Dunning: Reconstruction. 
Rhodes: Vols, V and VI. 
Wilson: American People. 
Hart: Contemporaries, Vol. IV. 
Biographies of Johnson, Stevens, 

Summer, Grant. 


Watter L. WiLucan, 
Boys High School. 


E eriment in 
Ce eee Guidance 


The choice of a profession 
or job of any character hag é 
been a difficult one for high mt 
graduates to make. Too often * 
lection of the individual's Jif, 
is a matter of chance, and se 
any number of square pegs tr 
about in round holes for the wi 
part of their existence. To oy rat 
this difficulty to some slight extent 
boys in the June, 1932, pra eee 
class of the Port Richmon d High 
School were given an exceptional = 
portunity to become better acquainte f 
with the lines for which they expresee F 
any inclination. 


Work 
have 
ttling 


Mr. William M. Halloran, the | 


Principal of the high school, codper- 
ated with Major W. B. Lewis, the 
Chairman of the Vocational Guidance 
Committee of the Kiwanis Club, 
Major Lewis came to the school one 
afternoon and talked with the: senior 
boys, emphasizing the need for care 


in choosing a vocation and for ad [ 


quate training and preparation. ie 
outlined, too, the plan evolved by 
committee for aiding the boys. 

A statement of his hopes for i 
careers was obtained from a 4 
boy. These were classified an pa 
lated and turned over to Nae ol 
Then he developed a sche sh st 
trips and interviews s0 yrine act 
ent might observe and ‘s 
performances in the line After she 
which he was interestee. 


tu 


arents 
customary notes from P xcused fom 
he boys were © 
on file, the boy th 


school, if necessary: 


AQ 


> trade 


‘ p " . . =— te Le 
~ “ —_ os 060s agree ham 
ee oR IE ne ee rs 
- 


~ 
e OH TS 







«ate dia. 
9 Icy 
he] t to 


ir particular interview 
for their P 
eded 


- of varied trips were ar- 
A boy who wished to be a 
"P. was shown through a local 
ae ent and had explained to 
eal ie machines and the 
a e the different operators. The 
sts © lawyers and journalists at- 
ae 4 session of court in company 
“en practicing lawyer and reporter, 
rice who hoped to become physi- 
cians visited a hospital; and a busy 
doctor took time to show them through 
the great institution. Electrical en- 


gineering had fascinated several, and - 


these were taken through the largest 
plant of the Staten Island Edison 
Company. One June morning a con- 
tractor and civil engineer was laying 
out an athletic field for a private 
school. The boys were allowed to try 
the surveying instruments, and talked 
with the workers. One evening seven 
of the boys who had felt the call to 
aviation were invited to the United 


States airport at Miller Field in New 


Dorp, where they investigated planes, 
saw the latest devices for radio com- 
munication in blind flying, and talked 
with the army aviators, 
© boys truly appreciated the Op- 
ote Offered them. They de- 
ss ee the trips had afforded them 
proftahy an enjoyable time but a 
ie nh Mspiring one. Each 
Probleme a clearer insight into the 
ticular and Operation of some par- 
field f his field. Practical 
Nterviews such as these 
a. arrange, but immensel 
Prul in Making ag decision upon : 


P ase o 
NPs and j 


“9 


future course and in planning the 
training necessary to secure some 
longed-for goal. 


ANNA M. Herne. 
Port Richmond High School. 


Strategy in Review 


The following bit of strategy was 
devised to infuse new interest into a 
lesson that needs review: 


At the beginning of a review per- 


tod, as the children “trickle” in from 
their previous classes, place a neat pile 
of paper on the front desk of each 
row. The significance is quickly com- 
prehended. No examination having 
been announced, hurried glances 
through the text-book reveal the fact 
that help from any source would be 
welcome, even from the teacher. 

“How about a little review before 
we begin?” This is just exactly what 
the last hurried look into the text- 
book hoped to achieve. Instruction 
can never be more fruitful than when 
the need for knowledge presses. This 
is the “readiness” emphasized by 
Thorndike. What a relief! 

Then follows a thorough review of 
as much work as can be covered in 
one period, allowing sufficient time 
for the expected test. Should the drill 
consume too much time, the pupils 
will be glad to take the test at the 
next meeting, when it must positively 
be given. 

In actual practice this stratagem re- 
sults in a rapid attack on the problem 
in hand, and an elimination or diminu- 
tion of the “warming-up”™ period, The 
mental set is instituted at once. At- 
tention is at its maximum.  Self- 
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- tself in the very Pos’ 
activity reveals vanind . the pupils. 


t 
e and ques } : 
Relief from an immediate exposu 


e is 
of actual or 
followed by @ 


believed ignoranct 
n interest 1n the a 
tion which is bound not ba = 
test scores, but to result in e nr 
tention because the emotions = 
been involved, the impression 

Esa RICHARDS. 


Julia Richman High School. 


How to Make a Book Report 
‘1 the Social Sciences | 5 
I believe that teachers in the soci 
sciences should assign to the en 
only those readings which can aid the 
student 1n understanding the existing 
social order. The assignment must 
arise out of a felt need and should be 
introduced as a vital part of the work 
of the class. I believe also that the 
student should be assigned at least 
once a term a full book to read, rather 
than a topic and a number of pages. 
The student should be taught to eval- 
uate critically his reading. With this 
plan in mind I offer the following out- 
line to guide the student in attaining 

this critical attitude: 


1. The Book. 

Give the exact title of the book, 
the author’s full name, the num- 
ber of pages, and the date of 
publication. Also give the name 
of the publisher. 


2. The Author. 
Give a short résumé of the life 
and the position of the author. 
Is he qualified to write on this 
subject? In what way? Has he 


50 





a 


orejudices? What incide 
his life show these? 


- Content of the Book, 


Take notes on cards of the ; 
portant assertions in the ne 
Note the chapter headings. , 
note the proofs which the ities 
gives for his assertions, . ~ 

Are the proofs based gn ean 
nal sources, On interviews (it i 
with whom?) ; on the wr 
other authorities in the 
are they a combination? 

Has the author found new a 


field: Or 


Nts i, a 


i 


tings of | 


terial, never before published? i | 


so, what? 


Now with your cards before 
you, put briefly in your own 
words the author’s story, °. 


. Excerpts. 


List the quotations that you 
think are worth remembering, 


startling statements, pictures, dix 


grams and anecdotes. 


_ Criticisms. 


What criticisms can you make 
of the book? . 

Does it fit a felt need? (Find 
out what other books are in the 
field by consulting the librarian) 

Is it biased? _ Is it too ideals 
too bombastic, too descriptv’ » 
detailed, too radical, 0 

‘cea type, too supernce® 
io i without offeriné pr 
or suggests remedies 0 oe 


Vibe ela oe 


> we 7 < —o 


f the pa | 


: to c0 

order without taking 5 Note | 
s tu ‘ e 
eration human nave’ yb p 


. 0 
The author might eats as F 


trying to write su 
last suggests. 









What books have you con- 
sulted to see if the author is tel}. 
ing the truth, or quoting cor- 
rectly from others? 


What statements were chal. ' 


lenging? 
1. Style of Writing. 

Is the author clear? Is his 
writing for popular consumption, 
for the scholar, or for the profes- 
sional class? 

Does the author show a love of 
his subject? What evidence have 
you of this? . 

Is the subject-matter old?: 

Does the book require too rich 
a background? noe 

Is the book bitter, good- 
natured, impatient, humorous, 
tolerant, sympathetic, or nakedly 
scientific? 

Is the author verbose, a maker 
of epigrams, a maker of quips, 
sae vulgar, pessimistic, or Op- 

mistic? 
8. General Impression. 


sion of the New “pase 
aeons & 
are taking? someon 
Is the book well organized? 
whats 2 iat ae of action, or 
i » OF Just good read- 


Wh 
off at arguments could you 


er 
to boost those of the author? 


Way. of could you offer in the 
‘eproof or rebuttal? 


at questions would you 
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like to ask the author, if you 
were to meet him? 


What might the author well | 


have omitted, or well added? 

Did the author provoke you 
to further study? If so, what 
books did you consult? 

Did you feel the author’s earn- 
estness throughout the work? 

Did you feel his personality? 

What books did you consult to 
get a deeper background of the 
subject-matter? Did you use the 
author’s bibliography? Why? 

Name the books consulted, and 
tell how they aided you. 

Was there too ‘much of the 
author in the book, and not 
enough of the subject under dis- 
cussion? 

Would you suggest the reading 
of this book to your friends, your 
club, your teacher? Why? 

Did you agree with the author’s 
title? If not, what title would 
you suggest? 

Would you like to add this 
book to your library? Why? 

Do you think the work last- 
ing? Why? 


. Reviews. 


What professional reviews 
have you read of this book. (Con- 
sult the librarian to help you 
find some.) 


Do you agree with the profes- 
sional reviewers? If you differ, 
state in what respect? 

Do you feel that you should 
reread the book, after reading the 
professional reviewers? What did 
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r 
+ your fault o 
“<2? Was it y 

miss‘ 


fault of the author? . 
ises (Particularly for the 
rcises. 


ents.) 
wild you enter in your 


this book? 


you 


the 


10. Exe 
younger st 
What woule 7 

diary after reading 


g 


the book. ' 
Ok 4 blurb for the 
Describe the pictures that y 


ke. 
Oren ‘beat catalogue card 


for the book. ‘Consult the librar- 
ay 
the author (in care of the ‘ed 
lisher) of depreciation or appr 
Waite one to the professional 
critics who have reviewed the 
oe pictures, diagrams, or 
anecdotes. - 

Compare this book with a 
standard one in the field. Does 
it measure up? In what way? 

See if you can dramatize the 
book in whole or in parts. 

If you were going to publish 
your review and space had to be 
filled, would you fill it with a pic- 
ture of the author? Why? 

If not, what picture would you 
suggest to the publisher, keeping 
in mind the spirit of your review, 
the spirit of the times portrayed, 
and the spirit of the book? 


11. General Directions, 
Your report should be in the 





would rather read the Whole bs | -ducte 


t-hand. : 
ad should reflect your 


ality, your scholarship, 
of the subject, your 
in the field. | 
You should note the Space - 
signment which the author br 
each sub-topic, and then ¢ 
suit in your review, (Don af 
take the trees for the forest.) 
Everything that YOU quote 
from the author should be cred. 
ited to the author by enclosing in 


0 
your love 


©XPertnes. 


quotation marks, and noting in 
footnotes or in the review proper | 
the page or pages on which th 


quotation can be found. (Ask the 
librarian to show you how.) Like. 
wise, if you criticize the statements 
| of the author, be sure to tel 


where you got your facts, unless 


it is a general impression. 


12. Examples to Study. | 
Study the book reviews in aty 
d magazine. _ 
Consult your English teacher 
for model ones in the eld 
examples can be found e 
book sections of the better & 


newspapers. 
SYLVESTER 


I. 
James Monroe High Schoo 
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Results of a Foot mae 
James Madison High 


FLYNN: 


; of New f 
ciety of the State er20fy 4 


Division, Herman Podiatrish 
tered Chiropodist’ 
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ce 
; the Pedi 
Under the auspices 2 York, Kant 


Olloy, | | 


co 






ja foot survey of the male stud- 

¢ James Madison High School, 

ents © boys examined were of the 

The d second year groups, ranging 
first — thirteen to sixteen. 

- is atl and mycological (fun- 
a defects were principally sought 
) Out of a total of about thirteen 

for. dred boys, six hundred, or forty- 
se %- cent, had some pedic disorder. 
7 most predominant foot disorder 
was weakfoot, which was manifested 
, twenty-five per cent of the group, 

| the exact case record mounting up to 

+ three hundred and twenty-seven. 


The term weakfoot is applied to a 
foot that looks like a healthy and nor- 
mal foot when not bearing weight, but 

| which, when weight is placed upon it, 
| assumes an attitude of deformity 
wherein the arched structure of the 
} foot, and principally its inner side, 
flattens to a greater or lesser extent. 
When relieved of weight, it again 

} Tesumes its normal attitude. 


ox seks 


. There were comparatively few cases 
i of actual flattened foot. 


'W0, or four and a half per cent, such 
H 8S were noted. This is explainable 
a the: fact that accommodative 
te i in bones, ligaments and mus- 
| +7 Sada Occurred, due to the 
i te sel the boys. The flat- 
| tional in r atacterized by a func- 
B teed ine, ae a depressed or flat- 
B ron. i Side and by a more or less 
} fores angulation of rear and 
Cutware nN which the latter points 


7 Pmena 4. 9 above Pathological phe- 
‘J bting US With or without weight 
“erted on foot. 
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Athlete’s foot, a form of ringworm 
infection, was the next malady sought 
for. Only one hundred ninety-two, 
or fifteen per cent, were discovered to 
have had this condition. The figure 
was rather low, considering the fact 
that this disease is so prevalent and 
that there is a swimming pool on the 


Premises, the natural habitat of the 
unattached fungi. 


With the cooperation of the Boys 
Health Education Department, an 
orthopaedic and mycological clinic 
was formed. The mycology work in 


reference to athlete’s foot consisted of 
the following: 


A separate record of such cases was 
kept by the Chiropodist-Podiatrist in 
charge. Thus with the cooperation of 
the teachers in charge of swimming, 
boys afflicted were debarred from said 
activity until pronounced cured. A 
Prescription for a salve, containing me- 
tallic iodine and essential oils, with an 
accompanying sheet of instructions as 
to hygiene, was insured to the boy 
with the admonition to apply course 
of treatment diligently for three weeks 


and then report back for a final exami- 
nation. : 


The instructions given to the boy 
read as follows: 


1. Wear white cotton socks, which 
should be changed daily. 


2. After laundering them, dip into 
a solution of bicarbonate of soda (a 
tablespoonful in a small basin of water 
is sufficient) and then dry. 


3. Prior to application of any medi- 
cation, wash feet with Synol soap. 
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feet in a basin of 


4, Then place ceapraraitl of po- 


water containing 4 
tassium permangan " 
e feet do not ™ , 
th a smooth towe 
Dry the webs 
absorbent 


ate. 


5. In drying th 
face Wl 
blot the sur 
(not a turkish towel) caith 
between S ee 
cotton. ai 
6, Saturate the shoes 
: Formalin. 


The results of this therapy were in’ 


deed gratifying. Practically all the 
ee 


cases have been cleared up with the 


eption of a few stubborn condi- 
exc 
tions. 

The Orthopaedic Clinic — 
itself only with weakfoot cases. * 
following sheet of instructions was 
sued: 

1. Stand pidgeon toed, rise on toes, 
then lower heels slowly. Do this ten 
times. 


2. Stand with feet parallel, transfer 
the weight of the body toward the 
outer edge of the soles. Do this ten 
times. 


th a 10% 


solution of 


3. Turn the toes in and walk for- 
ward ten steps on the outside of the 
feet, lifting the heels high. (Return 
ten steps.) 


4, Sit on a table, feet hanging and 
apart; turn toes inward and flex foot. 


5. Sit on a chair, feet on the floor 
and parallel, then turn toes in and curl 
toes under as if clenching a fist. Keep 


knees apart by holding both clenched 
fists between them, 





= 
~ 


the arch, pressing with the thy, “et ff 





7, Inversion. — Flexion p 
Standing about 12 inches froin 
wall, fall towards it, keepin the 
stiff, heels on the ground and Ree 
outstretched. Repeat ten times 

Exercises Number 1 to 4 ; 
done in the morning and ; 
night, in bare feet. ” 


“TCige, 


—. 


Te to be 
tole 


On 


General Advice. | 
When walking always re 
toe in. ‘fag 
When you are fatigued, invert your 
feet whether standing or sitting 


Member to 


—I 


Have your feet re-examined in three 
months by either a chiropodist-podiy 
trist or a physician. © 

- No results can really be recorded a 
present, due to length of time involved 
in effecting a cure. % 
S. SCHINDLER, 

Chairman of Health Education f 

: H. Herz, 
Chiropodist-Podiatrit. } 

James Madison High School. 


A Spanish Program in the 
School Assembly 
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apola.” By Srta. Perla Vio- 
“Am Amado, soprano guatemal- 
= Sra. Cordellat at the piano, 
tece. 


“Ojos Verdes,” a Cuban song. 
B Frank Pepitone, tenor, accom- 

: ied by Miss Bertha Mathers 
Edie Spanish Club “Espajita.” 


“La Jota,” Spain’s national dance. 


By “La Monterito.” 


“Capullito de Aleli,” Puerto 


Rican song. By Srta. Perla Vio- 
leta Amado. 


_ Medley of Spanish songs (har- 


monica). By Martin Cohen. 


. “La Violetera,” Spanish song. 
By Srta. Perla Violeta Amado. 


. “Rapsodia valenciana,” Spanish 


dance. By “La Monterito.” 


. “Jurame,” Spanish song. By 


Srta. Perla Violeta Amado. 


. “Poema corto,” recited by Mar- 


tin Cohen. 


rT) , % 4 
- Bulerias,” Andalusian dance, by’ 
15 


4 Monterito.” Sra. Maria 
Cordellat at the piano. 


sed: A Spanish shawl 
Uerto Rican vase for the piano. 


vans ptf) teens decorated with Spani 
ee was F hin ‘<@ with Spanish post- 
The following | ce ee in the ; . one Rican and Spanish fans; 
aire by ame neriod at - Hl ' Owers, 
r ass ‘Ls Yentilay 
= ae High School on J"  Mtllation of the Classroom 


19359 


1. “El Prélogo,” Bl 
of ceremonies. — 


 aastél 
Kramer ’ pi 





2 on 


of 

94 1a con 

9) “Caixa Guitarra, yen 
| talos. By “L@ Onrss 
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“Om the Health Council of the 


John Ada 
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ith a little igh School 


thought and very little 


© Conditions in the classroom 


2) 


SO as to insure comfort. The follow- 
ing instruction will enable you to do 
80: 

Open two or three windows from 
the top. The entering fresh air will 
descend, flow through the openings 
Provided at the bottom of the stud- 
ents’ lockers, and up through the 
louvres on the roof. 

The amount of window opening 
depends upon the weather conditions 
outside. If the weather is too severe 


for opening of windows, operate the 


ventilating unit by raising the window 
even with the top of the ventilating 
unit and pressing the black push but- 
ton on the starting box at the side of 
the unit; to stop, push red push but- 
ton. Do not operate ventilating unit 
and open windows at the same time, 
as this is a tremendous waste of labor 
and fuel and no one receives any bene- 
fit. 

The ventilating unit is designed for 
about twelve changes per hour, so that 
the air in the classroom is entirely 
changed every five minutes. Do not 
have the ventilating unit shut down 
and all windows closed at the same 
time, as the air will get foul and there 
will be very disagreeable odors from 
clothing, etc. 

If you think the room is cool and 
you find the radiator cold, continue to 
leave the windows open and you will 
get steam in the radiator much sooner; 
remember that each student is re- 
sponsible for about 180 heat units per 
hour and this is sufficient heat to keep 
the thermostat from admitting steam 


to the radiator for long periods of 
time. 
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the boiler room. 
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al noise and notify 


E. Hoae, 
Custodian Engineer. 


John Adams High School. 


Timeless Odysseus 


Much has happened in the last ae 
thousand years to make the — i 
ferent from what it was in the days 
of Homer. Not only have manners 
and customs changed, morals and 
tastes altered, but even the topography 
of the earth has undergone a meta- 
morphosis. Science has to a large de- 
gree supplanted superstition, the gods 
have dwindled to one, and the younger 
generation reads “Nick Carter” in- 
stead of Plutarch’s “Lives.” Into the 
dark (and apparently bottomless) 
abyss of Time have gone not only the 
earthly inhabitants of the past three 
thousand years but (with rare excep- 
tions) their literature, as well. Few 
scrolls enjoyed a life longer than that 
of their authors and even fewer have 
survived to this day. Most of the lit- 
erary relics of this distinct age live to- 


e ventilating unit if | 






ve 


dat on y in the sense that the 

of them are thumbed only by “ 
able scholars because in the 
centuries they have lost what 


Cq 
read, if anyone wants to do bis n he 


March . 


Ver : 
may have had of UNiverga] they 


Very few indeed, still have the Pel 
to hold the devotees of “Nick on 
but most alluring of all thes, a 
ing works stand, I think, the os Ur 
Homer. 

Wherein lies the powe; Lan 
Iliad” or “The Odyssey” to in 
the contemporaries of Capone 3 
gape in awe at Little Caesar 


der deliciously when Scarface is pu 
‘on the spot”? What makes hi 


school students who yawn thei, 


Odyssey” with the same avidity thy 
they do “The Border Legion”? 
“The Iliad” may be a greater poem, 
but as a story it is in my opinion far 
inferior to “The Odyssey.” - Its canvas 
is too large and the fortunes of no one 
person are particularly dealt with As 
on the crowded stage of a Dicker 
novel, we are interested in Acne 
Hector, in Priam and in Patroclus : 


- one. z 
our interest is not a lene ; 
There is no Frank Merriwell to” i 


. ” fa Od 
in ‘The Iliad,” but in The ip 


: not 0 
the modern boy or girl has 


. worship; ©. 
Frank Merriwell to Bis 


type 
more adorable prototyP ” 2 a 


nating because he is 8 Mert 
human than the ie cightl © 
Since, therefore, whe a, th is 
wrongly, Homer 18 ail f 2 OF 
school students becaus* scussi@ 


sey,” I shall limit mY 
that epic. 
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Boys 


and girls approach the study 
The Odyssey” with unfavorable 


of ; dices. The mere fact that it 
et so unbelievably long ago, 
as 


the author, most suspiciously, has 
am e name and that the names of 
ae nes are quite unpronounce- 
‘a a enough to create an attitude 
re and of preconceived dis- 


e. 

The teacher’s first task is to sweep 
away these preposterous and yet un- 
derstandable prejudices. Mere words 
and arguments cannot accomplish this 
so well as sheer enthusiasm. The stud- 
ents must be led to see that underneath 
its suspicious exterior is a rare ad- 
venture story, as thrilling, at least, as 
any of the Tom Swift stories or the 
Campfire Girls series. A short, mod- 
ernized synopsis of the plot plus the 
teacher's genuine enthusiasm are in 
most cases sufficient to give “The 
Odyssey” a fair hearing—and that is 
enough to make it plain to boys and 
girls that it is, at least, a marvellous 
tale. 

For it is a thrilling story. What 
ear thriller is as chock-full of 
teath-taking moments? Sax Rohmer’s 
tales of adventure are as tame as bed- 
compared with Odysseus’ 
Polyphemus or his escape 
ens. There are more to-be- 


MX-up with 
from the Sir 


ved-next-week moments in this 

with 4p 3n all the Tarzan books, 

r © Nick Carter series thrown in 
Measure. 


Odysseus tearing 


Be *N away from the Land of the 


Spel] é i freeing them from tin 


f © cruel Cir ; 
“TOM the ¢ , a ce, saving them 


€ Sirens, sacri- 
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ficing some of them to the monster 
Scylla, that he might save the rest— 
what nerve-wracking moments of ex- 
citement are these! 

As our movie producers well know, 
the highly developed taste in the youth 
of the nation for thrills calls for honor 
and murder. “The Odyssey” supplies 
these in generous measure. First, the 
men of the hero are murdered in most 
cruel fashion, their brains dashed out 
by a terrible giant or their bodies torn 
limb from limb by a many-armed mon- 
ster. Later, it is the hero himself who 
murders mercilessly (and with our 
fullest approval, this time the impu- 
dent suitors who beleaguer his home 
and woo his wife. 

What is an adventure story with- 
out a hero and a villain? Not much, 
reply the movie-hardened youth of 
America. “The Odyssey” is true to 
form. The hero Odysseus is pursued 
and persecuted by the villain Poseidon, 
who places all sorts of obstacles in 
his path. Like a true hero, Odysseus 
conquers them all and finally reaches 
his goal—his home and family. 

What producer would not accept a 
movie with the following plot: Mr. 
X. goes to war. He achieves great 
prominence on the field of battle. The 

war over, he turns his steps homeward. 
But on the way home, he makes a 
deadly enemy as a result of injuring 
the son of a wealthy and powerful 
man, Dr. Y. Dr. Y, for revenge, hin- 
ders X's return. Trains are derailed, 
ships sunk, aeroplanes tampered with, 
coffee drugged, women decoys used, 
thugs employed—but all in vain, for 
Mr. X fights his way through all these 
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fara de oper sont Sr 
Like chaff he drives the frig . 
revellers before him and part - 
all. The final fade-out finds 7 
united with his faithful wife an s 

A movie such as this, faithfu y 
paralleling as it does the story of The 
Odyssey,” would be a sure-fire hit, 
especially if it were given on ee 
triguing title such as “Two Kinds of 
Women,” “Experience Unnecessary 
or any one of a thousand other titles 
which experienced scenario writers 
could easily supply. It is clear from 
this modernized version of “The 
Odyssey” that though it was writ- 
ten. three thousand years ago and 
though the names of the characters 
are long and difficult, yet the story 
abounds in real up-to-the-minute situa- 
tions. 

While “The Odyssey” is the equal, 
at least, of any paper-backed novel for 
thrills, it is superior to all of these 
stories which our boys and girls de- 
light in, from the point of view of 
technique. Homer not only gave us a 


good story, but he knew as well how 
to tell it. 
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ae 
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Starting in epic fashion in the 
dle of the action, and then ley,_ 
telling us, in the words of O lye 
as he relates his adventures tg Ale 
ous and his court, what came Ne 
Homer establishes himself ag , te, 
summate artist. With deft tout 
here and there, we get glimpse, 3 eg 
into the boyhood of Odysseng en 
we have a full picture of the . 
The incident of the boar hunt “ 
Odysseus, as a boy accompanyin ‘ 


Until 


father, received the wound the wal : | 
which enabled Eurycleia to recog, 
her master, is told in vivid cole ‘s 


serves to enrich our picture of the one 
Odysseus. | 

Very skillfully does Homer Caluse 
his readers to dislike more and more 


those arrogant wooers and finally dis _ 


like turns almost to such hatred that 
the indignant reader calmly acquiesces 
in the cold-blooded, wholesale slaughter 
of the flower of the youth of Ithaca. 

And with what inimitable artistry 
does Homer lead up to his tremendous 
climax! There is electric tension in 
the air as Odysseus calmly prepares 
himself for the big moment. Patiently 
he suffers the insults and abuses of 
the doomed men. How we oe 
when Melanthius kicks him o ‘A 
Antinous throws a stool i ge 
when Ctessipus hurls a a Be 
We can hardly wait for joa 
of retribution. But Homer ond 
make the mistake of hurrying: ysl 
lessly the coil of death cite 
the suitors until, 1n our sata out 
we can almost no longet ; ody 
selves in Our impatient’ eat inst? 
to strike. And when ¢ 
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‘ally comes, when Odysseus, his loins 
Pied, springs to the threshold, with 
Fae mightY bow beside him, that only 
cal wield, we are tingling with ex- 
sitement. The climactic moment sur- 

jsses our expectations. (In how 
many stories does the climax fail to 
isappoint us?) Then, after just retri- 
bution has been visited upon the suit- 
ors and Odysseus extricates himself 
from the difficulty which must inevi- 
tably ensue from such wholesale mur- 
der, Homer ends his tale by assuring 
ys that our hero “lived happily ever 
after.” | 

“The Odyssey” is a greater story 
than “Tarzan of the Apes” or “Tom 
Swift,” not only because of its greater 
characterization. As a matter of fact, 
in the Tarzan or Tom Swift or Nick 
Carter or Frank Merriwell or in any 
other kindred series, there are no real 
characters. It is easy, by a reductio ad 
absurdem to bring students to a real- 
a o ee fos ae of these 
Mien Soe a eir fundamental 
Frank ee oe between 

» for instance, and 
uman being, ig ici wh rie 
rl » Is sufficient to elicit a 
eepish admission of the realizati 
zation 


that the f 
Ormer j 
ity mer 1s not a real human 


Ss A comme 
and Parison between Odysseus 


ea 
inne yields to the fact (often 
a alnp to Merriwell fans) 

er infalli 

mh 18 tO great, too infalli- 


€ eithe , . 
Uman j t real or interesting. No 


, 2 
Perfect, and It 1s because of 


S; min- 


brave, 


1s 
Never rash. Odysseus te 
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brave, but how rash he shows himself 
to be when, well out of the clutches 
of the blinded Polyphemus, he cannot 
resist the temptation to taunt him and 
to tell him his real name. It almost 
costs him his life and the lives of all 
his men. 

3 How many real people never tell 
lies? ~Merriwell never does and yet 
Odysseus, godlike though he was in 
his greatness, stooped to fabrication 
when he met Athene upon his return 
to Ithaca (and she didn’t mind at 
all!); he lied to his faithful servant 
Eumaeus, too. When I asked my 
students how many of them liked 
Odysseus less because they now knew 
him to be a liar, not one but said that 
he liked him even more because he 
showed kinship to them! 

The one and only pitcher of double 
shoots though he was, captain of all 
teams and hero of all sports, admired 
of all men and beloved of all women, 
never for an instant, even, did Frank 
Merriwell show conceit, even in the 
slightest degree. Not so Odysseus. 
He was great and, Strange to say, he 
knew it. In telling his story to the 
Phaeacians, he says that he is Odys- 
seus, “for cunning plans of every kind 
known among men; and even to 
heaven has spread my fame.” On an- 
other occasion he calls himself “Odys- 
seus, taker of Troy.” Such human 
weakness! Yet, how much more un- 
derstandable and lovable than the 
super-human perfection of a Merri 
well! 

| While Odysseus throughout showed 

himself to be commendably faithful to 
his wife and refused to be beguiled by 


oe 
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} gone, his creative imagination, his 
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his groans of despair? Truly the voice 
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tual wilderness. We are now scien- 
‘tife in our treatment, but science is 
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and use much more of the discussional 
type of lesson. Third, let the student 
read the book completely before gen- 
uine study is started. Fourth, let the 
student weigh the merits of a book in 
his own scales first—then later help 
toward a truer weighing. Fifth, make 
the author an integral part of the 
work itself. Sixth and last, let the 
teacher read these books first as a per- 
son, then as a pedagogue. 

May I briefly develop these six 
points? So very often does the 
teacher in the classroom cling to tra- 
ditional values and worship names in 
literature. So imbued js the teacher 
with the feeling that the classics are 
sacred that he sometimes feels that 
unflavored, impartial, cold criticism 
smacks of sacrilege. He claims that 
enthusiasm on the part of the in- 
structor kindles a like response in the 
student. I think here, too, that blind 
faith of this kind places too much re- 
liance on a doubtful motivation. 
Great expectations are developed, and 
generally great disappointments suc- 
ceed in their stead. To label works 
with terms emanating from pedagogi- 
cal dogma is to create mistrust. A mis- 
take of this kind requires untold zeal 
and skill in the correction. 

I think it presumptuous on the part 
of the teacher to demand knowledge 
of factual detail which he, himself, 
has long since blissfully scrapped. 
There are other methods for checks 
on the reading. As we all remember 
the larger aspects of fine books—plot, 
setting, character development, and 
the like, so will the students, in later 

years. Topical discussion is invalu- 
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The student has an innate faculty 
for criticism. He thinks he — 
what he likes and what he doesn 
like. He should be allowed to =A 
his own opinion of the work. This 
is a satisfaction to him as 1t 1s also to 
have some of his opinions corrobo- 
rated by the teacher. Then if addi- 
tions or revisions are to be made, they 
are received with good grace, and the 
matter of criticism becomes really mu- 
tual. 

Weare all agreed that some knowl- 


edge of the author is necessary in 
any study of literature. However, 


this usually consists in dealing with . 


the cut and dried facts found in ref- 
erence books, appendices and foot- 
notes. The author should be pre- 
sented as a creature of flesh and 
blood. He should be given all of his 
human qualities, Study of the whole 
range of his emotions as a person and 
of the happy and unhappy circum- 
stances in his life is well worth the 
effort, All of this infuses the book 
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the time of first reading » fo, 
merely a trained, interesteq 
reading a book of establich 
From the reactions obtaine d fraud 
reading for entertainment, the hig 
gogue may find the proper method 
skillful, animated, artistic, Profit : 
classroom treatment. 7 
There have been definite signs 
real resurrection, but .there gif z 
main many tombs from which the Be 
doors may happily be rolled avy 
GEORGE W. SuLtay_ 
John Adams High School. | 
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Gestalt and Geometry 


The Gestalt psychology of cn 
figuration, closures and backgrowi 
when applied to learning, shows wy 
certain subjects in school give trou 
to beginners. In geometry, pe | 
ample, many students, some of who } 
later excel in the subject, have “i 
siderable difficulty in making ‘ , 
out of it at first. It is a | 
sumed that the concepts a | 
ence, equivalence of parts, erst 
tion, and the like, will be a and teh 

able from general ark = all 
cally satisfying from oe ens!) 
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4tterns based on past propo- 
cat ‘ges, and so on, form the 
‘ exerc : 
sition series ends with the cul- 
jak, we fnal link, the conclusion 
paint? The beginner admits it 
= enough, but can’t see what 
ap a Tea ‘He can see nothing 
js ; se also can’t see the point. 
ility to think logically has 
with it since many trou- 
bled beginners later become excellent 
thematics students. Bertrand Rus- 
t himself says that he had some 
“ouble with the subject at first. The 
gsitions and things are isolated 


nothing to do 


prop 


‘odd bits of mumbo-jumbo logic to a 
beginner. It doesn’t belong anywhere. 


It is like the illustration of Kohler 
who asks one to think of the sensa- 


‘tion of a prick of the arm without the 


“ground” of the arm. It can’t be 


done. Until there is a fair concept 


of the subject background, it is dif- 
ficult to see meaning within it, even 
when logically linked. After a while, 
when enough is learned, by rote usu- 


phy, to get some kind of a first book 
configuration,” 


students ‘“‘catch on.” 
They begin to see what it is about, 


- because of more knowledge, but 
th ause of more meaning. Applied to 


Beit .: 
Subject, it means that it is neces- 


ach some geometry before 
ede Propositions. If 
oe vie, some sort of a bird’s- 
of the whole subject, the 

N which it is Organized and 

and the relations with which 
y demand is made 
Ogical sequences of 
inks, a great 
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Master Strictly | 


“culty that be 


6 


might be avoided. -And it is doubtful 
if this can be done in a rapid period 
Or two. 

Outlines serve an immensely useful 
Purpose in giving the bird’s-eye view, 
the “closure” before the scene is ex- 
amined at close range. A part is then 
Part of a configuration. The logic of 
the thing is a function of the closer 
view. It is perhaps because of this 
fact that mathematics is not given a 
preliminary overview for the purpose 
of orientation. It is well known, of 


course, that arithmetic and algebra cs 


~] 


not entirely furnish this, “ground” for 
geometry. 

In having this ground, closure and 
configuration, the teacher has an ad- 


vantage over the pupil that is some- — 


thing more than mere knowledge of 
the subject matter. It explains why 
a good teacher is one who teaches 
around a subject and why there is 
no better way to learn a subject than 
to teach it. 


(UNSIGNED) 


Suggestions for Lesson Planning 
in First Year Stenography 


The teachers of the Department of 
Secretarial Subjects at the Bushwick 
High School find the following out- 
line helpful in preparing their daily 
lesson plan for first year stenography, 
No effort is made to include in each 
day’s plan all the topics contained 
here. We have found, however, that 
they bring to mind the most significant 
and pertinent items necessary for a 
satisfactory lesson period. This plan 
is a result of two individual lesson 
plans presented in a departmental 
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E Method—generally, rapid dic- 
| tation of familiar matter 
should precede slower ditt 
tion of unfamiliar matter;. 
provision should be made for 
individual differences; fre- 
quently, prolonged dictations 
should be introduced; read or 
transcribe everything dic: 
tated. , 
Mary O'’SULLIVAN. 
ANNA H. INTEMANN. 
Bushwick High School. 


A Blank for the Delinquent 


If we want to be dogmatic, we can 
say that there are two kinds of schools; 
those that have a multiplicity of forms 
and those that have an insufficiency. 
Regardless of classification, though, no 
departmentalized school should lack 
at least one form—a follow-up blank 
for students, 

In schools where students follow in- 
dividual programs, as in our high 
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school disciplinarian, the grade 4 
viser, the official teacher (the one ef 
meets a section usually before a 
after attendance in the day's subje 
classes), and the subject teacher 
Students are generally called to ¢, 
attention of these school officials tp 
cause of delinquency in one or mp 
of the following respects: conduct, a 
tendance, and scholarship, Wha 
knowledge have these teachers of th 
quality of work, conduct, and attend 


ance of these students during the in | 
terim that report cards are ae 
Most of the report cards issue 7 
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yn this student's conduct in 

| —— be recorded? The grade 
othe . wishes to have a daily or 
Led eck-up on a student’s schol- 
How can he accomplish this? 
cer in charge of attendance 
f the delinquent tendencies ‘n 
How can he keep a con- 
watch over this student with 
un rm of a moral club? These 
d many others can be an- 


ip. 
The ° 
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4 student. 


questions alt 


wered thus, “Use a form which may 
is 


be called a Special Report, a follow- 
up blank for students.” : 
The Special Report used at Haaren 
‘High School is mimeographed on a 
sheet of white drawing paper, 5 inches 
wide and 9 inches long. This size 


was purposely chosen since the report 
occupies a space 3 inches by 5 inches 


when folded into three equal parts— 
the same size as an index card. The 


following is a description of one side 
of the report, read while it is held in 
4 vertical position, 


On the first line is room for the 
student's name and class. Below this, 
in half-inch letters, are the words Spe- 
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the Reverse Side.” 
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i ollow three Paragraphs of 
N materia]. 


thie... oT Job is (1) to ask 
S Teport, as. we agreed; (2) 
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to have all the blanks on- the reverse 
side filled in by every teacher you 
meet today; (3) to take home this re- 
Port, if required, and (4) to rturn it 
to me. If your parent's signature is 
"ot required, place this completed re- 
port on my desk at the end of the 
last period today. If your parent's 
signature is required, place this report 
on my desk before the silent period 
tomorrow. 

“Teachers: Please make the proper 
entries on the reverse of this special 
report. For general estimates use 
only: Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor. 
Use the utmost care in making an 
evaluation. Do not be influenced by 
any ratings you see written by other 
teachers. Do not be influenced by 
any ratings made by you on similar 
reports for this student in the past, 
even if they go to extremes; e.g., Poor 
On One report; Good on the next. If 
you use the terms Excellent or Poor, 
write a brief explanation of your 
ratings. 

“Parents: Do not hesitate to write, 
telephone, or visit us if you have any 
questions to ask, or if you do not un- 
derstand this report, or if your son 
tells you a different story from what 
you read on the reverse. We want 
to make your son a good and self-sup- 
porting citizen, but we cannot do it 
alone. Please Codperate With Us.” 

Then there follows a space for the 
signature of the person asking for the 
special report, the words “Industrial 
Division of Haaren High School, 59th 
Street and Tenth Avenue, New York 


City,” and space for “Parent! Please 
sign here,” 
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| Haaren High School. 


The Abraham Lincoln High School 
Club Exhibit | 

Parents often wonder what their 
children do in the hours they remain 
in school after the official program 1s 
over. Are these hours well spent? It 
was with this question in mind that 
the Administration of the school and 
the Club Council decided to run a 
Club Exhibit. 

Plans for this display were a long 
time in maturing. The Club Council, 
which consists of the Presidents of the 
various clubs, and which meets bi- 
monthly, were advised the preceding 
term as to what was expected of them. 
Addresses in regard to their exhibit 
were made by the Administrative As- 
sistant of the school and the Chair- 
man of the Art Department, in addi- 
tion to reports by the Presidents them- 
selves on what their clubs were doing. 
Thus was the Exhibit advertised and 
prepared for, 





Under the supervision of the 


man of the Art Department an ha. ] 


shop teacher, the arrangement, for 
Exhibit in the library Were te 
More than forty booths were tee 
on tables, each booth about Ny 
feet in width, and with g ba Oy | 
port of plywood for ANY label Sup 
might be necessary. An artist : 
sign welcoming the Parents, fy, 
Exhibit was held in Parents’ hn 
decorated the entrance to the Li eek fF 
and large, wooden letters were rary, 
on a slope of the school’s Lee 
pus, also welcoming visitors, 
The clubs held their displays dung 
the whole Parents’ Week, and nf 
Thursday night of that week Thany FE 
hundreds of parents visited the acho 
and were directed to the various poins fy 
of interest by faculty members, 
Practically every type of activiy 
was demonstrated at the Exhibit. Thiy 
various art squads displayed the per ff 
formances of their students. One dT 
the most interesting exhibitions ws 
that of the Art Weaving Departmetl F 
featuring fine knitted lace and Ce | 
rugs prepared by the students thet! 


deal of attention with the ee “h 
featuring its own een oe 
ing set, and the Aviation Uy 
ing many models pay | 
ts. One of i Fe: 
ey of the Medical is os 
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homes of various countries, and 

» aided considerably by the Cos- 
a Club. . _ 

2 various literary societies were 

by the Poetry Club which, besides 
led ing poems written by students, 
a yery clever project on the Evo- 
had of a poet, showing progress 
a scrawls in a classroom 
A finished product in the school 
vyblication, Cargoes. The Short 
ae and Journalism clubs also dis- 
played students’ work in an attractive 
manner. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
the exhibit was the artistic arrange- 
ment of the whole; as the visitor pro- 
ceeded from booth to booth, something 
new helped arouse his interest. The 
primary purpose, which was to display 
the fruits of the students’ extra-curri- 
cular labor, was accomplished to the 
full. 


BERTRAND BURGER. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


The Mind — Its Health Habits 


Since Personality is undoubtedly af- 
fected by unhappiness, as we all know 


Our own experience, perhaps our 
: ep toward producing a whole- 
. p mattality might be to attempt 
= Over Just what problems are 
festatigng neal conduct mani- 
ie and unpleasant personality 
en though serious in themselves, 
at are 7 Y SO serious as the things 
*ymMptom. ee them to appear as 
much the im © cannot emphasize too 
Portance of “cause.” If 


e 
"te really to bring about health 
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habits of mind, we must find what 
underlies such symptoms as inatten- 
tion, aggressiveness, failure, rudeness, 
and the numerous other unfavorable 
elements that come to our notice. 

If we are to believe psychiatrists, a 
large portion of all human behavior 
leading to ineficiency and unhappi- 
ness might be prevented if knowledge 
we had at hand were utilized. 

By way of getting at the problem 
which faces all us, and presenting 
Proof of its crying need (though most 
of you, as understanding teachers, 
need no proof), another teacher and I 
asked our students to write, anony- 
mously, of the things that worried 
them. This was purely voluntary— 
anyone who felt she could not, was 
not forced to write. 

The tabulation of about 280 papers 
showed that the largest proportion 
was concerned with worries about 
home—mother, family quarrels, get- 
ting along with big sister, and so 
forth. School worries were next in 
importance. I might add here that if 
we only know how our casual or in- 
tentional glances were interpreted, or 
the actual seriousness with which we 
were taken at practically all moments, 
we might try to be better actors or 
actresses. The usual adolescent wor- 
ries about the future, other people's 
opinions, clothes, boys, appearance, 
and loneliness told their own story. 

One girl told a most pathetic story 
of loneliness. She had never had any 
friends of her own age. Then, one 
night, a girl whom she knew merely 
as a Classmate called for her, and took 
her to meet some young people “on 
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wrote, “All day lon 

awake all night, wo 
I have —_ t ae eae 
The first 1S ‘ 

, -onditions—father out 
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ike 

d, and the like, 
- rent to be pals 

ore haa consequent effect of — 

a upon the girl's school 1116. 


«| who, in her 

The second tells “e » eed Gi 
own language, 18 hough amus’ 

” Her letter, tho g 
twosome. the less evidence of what 
ing, is none - ady, The thir d 
her, a real trage¢y 
a tsket of a girl who hates nes 
nea and can't wait to get —_ 
her home. Her hatred of her mot : 
is based upon the latter's =e 
harping on the fact that I am ugly 

sister 1s pretty. 
we can dent teachers, do about 
situations like these? We all know 
that there is no one solution of life 8 
problems, for we can not standardize 
the human element. The first thing 
we can do, however, is to be alert and 
aware of those symptoms whose cause 
might be revealed to us. Then, too, 
we might attempt to offer them a per- 
spective on life, to show that the right 
attitude toward living is an evidence 
of a maturing personality. Thus we 
enable her to meet her obligations ef- 
ficiently and handle her freedom 
wisely, 

The November, 1932, issue of Un- 
derstanding the Child contains some 
very workable mental hygiene pre- 
cepts which might help the girl to 
establish a working philosophy of life 





that will keep her from sUrreng 


LILLIAN M. Sirvp 


RM 
Julia Richman High School. _ AN, 


The Efforts of a Junior H; 
School Teacher of Latin gh 


Inasmuch as our Junior High Sh 
children can elect only one ti 
it is our task to encourage di 
tion of Latin. In the 7, init 
groups, the children are given ay 
portunity to elect either Latin, Pres 
German, Spanish or whatever lay 
guage is offered. - Last year there were 
60 Junior High Schools oer 
French, 21 Latin, 19 German, 14 
Spanish, and 7 Italian. French a 
offered in every school except two in 


’ 
e elec. 


t 
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Manhattan, namely P. S. 30 ag 


P. §..139. Thus every child was af. 
forded an opportunity of electing 
French. In only 21 schools, or about 
one-third of the Junior High Schools 
was Latin offered and then only to 
General Students; Commercials ar 
discouraged from taking it. Now the 
question is how to encourage 8 

is I shall discuss fist 
growth, and this I shall 
in our school and then in the sch 
throughout the city. 


anil 1b 
In our school, which 1s Pp, S17 


: ook! 
or Lincoln Junior High eee a 
lyn, we started campaign nt By, 
Latin students early in Octo 


by Nove 
option cars must be filed by e: 


emir | 
ber 15 and a choice of Janguaé oo 


We decided that it woul © st 
idea to enlist the students C gro 
member campaign 4” "se studet™ 
pledged itself to enrol v whith th 
They prepared a progr 
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ed at the RA and 7B Assem- 
et program included a Latin 
, Roman School, selections, a 
arade, Songs, and lastly, origi- 
sas a by the students on the 
nal i s had received from the 
aa of Latin. Their program was 
~ ‘ success and they were invited 
ne ai it at the Parents-Teachers’ 
e ae and also at the Open-School 
ee Assembly. In this way the par- 
onts were shown the possibilities of the 
language and the results were that at 
the present time it seems as though 
we shall gain an additional section in 
beginners’ Latin. In addition to our 
program we displayed charts and pos- 
ters and other realia which the stu- 
dents made in the Latin Club. I use 
charts as suggested by Miss Florence 
Sabin and the Classical Bureau of 
New York University, where a wealth 
of material may be found. Inciden- 
tally, I believe this is the first time 
that there has been any attempt to 
push” Latin in our school. 
Another valuable assistance in fur- 


thering the growth of Latin is through 
the school officials, 


plies: 
play: 


ae Dr. Davison, our 
Principal, formerly taught Classics 


ere j 
"© In the city schools and he en- 


he work of our department 


been a 


Pringj 
al, 
in nie also been very helpful 


tereste Pan She is deeply 
Vidence jg © subject and the best 
t her two sons 

Her work con- 
udents’ programs 
en sought by the 


eration hive 


tion, great inspira- 


the Assistant- 


Sists of ying Latin, 
and k making our st 
T advice jg oft 
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Parents and pupils. She has turned 
some doubtful students from French 
to Latin. If Latin is to survive we 
need the aid and encouragement of the 
school executives. It is the duty of 
every teacher to sell his subject to his 
supervisors, especially the Latin in- 
Structor in these days when French 
is the favored language. 

In 1932 the numbers taking lan- 
guage work in the New York City 
schools were as follows: 


In the Senior High School there 
were 


65,707 French 
37,092 Spanish 
18,262 German 
| 22,782 Latin 
3,163 Italian 
267 Hebrew 
137 Greek. 
Of all languages, 124,224 were study- 
ing Modern Languages and 23,181 
Ancient Languages. According to 
some figures recently published there 
are now 107,000 French students, 41,- 
000 Spanish and Latin was not men- 
tioned. 

In the Junior High Schools the 
numbers were as follows: 

38,384 French 

4,613 Spanish 

4,010 German 

2,881 Latin 

2,550 Italian. 
There were three times as many tak- 
ing French as all other languages com- 
bined. 

Now what is the reason for Latin 
being at the bottom of the ladder and 
how can we raise it? Other cities 
like Baltimore and Los Angeles are ine 
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Aad ‘th 100% passing 
City-wide test w1 Seniot 

hand them over to the 
ee We have done our 
High teachers. . rr 
d it is up to ' 

ages Foal d not criticize Junior 
High School children and inform them 
that they don’t know anything as they 
came from the Junior High School. 
Charitable tolerance of the Junior. 
High School is not enugh. There 
must be harmony and cooperation. 
We are fortunate in having the John 
Adams High School in our district 
and a Latin Department under the 
direction of Mr. Mann, where Junior 
High School children are welcomed 
into Latin 3 and continue the work 
from the point where we leave off in 
Latin 2.‘ Recently I received a letter 
in which he said, “What we expect 
of Junior High School pupils in Latin 
3 is no more than we expect of our 
own people, namely, that the third 
termers take up the work and base 
it on their previous knowledge.” He 
sent me some of the ratings of our 
former pupils and suggested we send 
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snl gre to promote harmon Lettey . why not do something for these 
create a friendly feeling through, Now | have at present a section of 
the school than anything els, col We who are mixed in with a sec- 
do. | ig of 13 8B’s. The majority of 

The other extreme is represente dy a have not passed 7B English and 
the remarks broadcast by a Parent y . e . discovered that they had chosen 
the effect that children were to . 


Wasti satin because they could not do Eng- 
“+ and thought they might succeed 
ish foreign language. Yet they do 
o ’ ork and show great interest and 
P cve to fail them because they can 
ee, measure up to the City-wide 
ok Does it encourage the growth of 
F Jatin when it is necessary to fail 50% 
of the pupils in order that the other 
50% may pass a City-wide test? No! 
Dr. Campbell has recently suggested 
aplan of having two groups of Mod- 
em Language students in the Senior 
‘High School. He suggests a two-fold 
grouping of students with the average 
and above average in one group, and 


time studying languages jp e 
High Schools as they could am 
ceive adequate instruction 
source of information was q neighbo, 
ing high school Principal. These id 
the same type of remarks made tas 
Junior High School Conference be 
Spring by one or two speakers, p,. 
marks of this type do not promo, 
the growth of Latin or of any othe, 
subject. | 

We Junior High School teachers 
realize that the failure list is some. 
times large in Latin 3 and 4 in th 
Senior High. This naturally reflects 
back on the Junior High School and 
disgusts the Principal with the sub 
ject. I have heard more than one Ju 
nior High School Principal say e 
he does not want Latin in his ca 
ing as students do so poorly in the 

‘or Hi We can all pre 

Senior High School. 


e mmends that there 
H* Not left-backs in either group ex- 
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Prove the personnel of the teaching 
staff. Only 23 out of 63 Junior High 
School teachers are teaching Latin on 
a Latin license. In one school Latin 
was formerly taught by a drawing 
teacher. Yet the Principal wondered 
at the failure of the pupils. Should 
a French teacher have charge of Latin 
in the summer school? In one school 
a Domestic Science teacher teaches 
Latin. There should be more quali- 
fied teachers with Latin Licenses. 
Also, the size of the groups in the 


Junior High School should be reduced | 


if good results are to be obtained. J] 
have four Latin sections, a 9B-RD 
combination with 38 pupils, a 9A-RC 
with 38, an 8B-8A combination with 
38 and an RB group with 43 pupils. 
In addition I have an English section 
of 43 every day, an official class, three 
Coaching periods a week, a Club pe- 


- miod, a Home-Room period, a Library 


‘period and the editing of the school 
newspaper. We also have lunchroom 
and basement duty and at least one 
hour of clerical work. Mrs. H., a 
French teacher, has a daily pupil load 
of 220, a section of 68 for two Coach- 
ing periods, a Library period of 44 
pupils, a Home-Room, accompanies 
ine 9B-RD Assembly, has charge of 
discipline in the Music period, and 
has a French Club. By reducing the 
size of the sections we could do more 
individual work and know our pupils 
by name. : 

In conclusion, I suggest more pub- 
licity and advertising of Latin, a closer 
articulation between Senior and Ju 
nior High School teachers, a live up- 


to-date course with credit for every- 
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EDUCATIONA 


Said Robert of Sorbonne 

o those of us to whom the use 
Tot proper study habits 1s a matter 
of constant concern, the pape 
may prove of interest. It is C 
from the work of one of the grea 
teachers of the thirteenth century, 
Robert of Sorbonne, founder of the 
great universities there situated, who, 
in a treatise entitled “De Conscientia : 
set forth the following six essential 
rules to be followed by the student 
who would profit by his lesson: 


1. “Consecrate a fixed hour to 
each study. 


2. “Fix the attention upon what 
is read, and do not pass over it 
lightly. There is the same ditf- 
ference between reading and 
studying as between a host and 
a friend, a salute exchanged in 


the street and unalterable af- 
fection. 


3. “Extract from daily reading, 
some thought, some truth, and 
engrave it upon the memory 
with special care. Seneca has 
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as the subject 18 so difficult that : 
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. What they think and do. 
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4 cover them with elegant bindings 
i red leather. Then they return to 
teit fathers’ houses with little sacks 
atled with knowledge, and with a 
ind completely empty. But, what 
., this knowledge that can be stolen 
by a robber, knowed by rats or worms, 
vail destroyed by fire or water?” 
_ Siney Barnett. 

Richmond Hill High School. 


A Report on "The New Sense of 
Duty as the Teacher Sees It": 
A speech by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


Mrs. Roosevelt spoke last January 
at a dinner in her honor at the 
Women’s City Club, of which she 
had at one time been vice-president, 
on “The New Sense of Duty As a 
Teacher Sees It.” 


She stressed the importance of hav- 
ing the pupils take an interest in eco- 
nomic conditions and their causes. 
Pupils must be made to feel their re- 
sponsibility in knowing what is hap- 
Pening in the social, economic and po- 
litical life of their state, their nation 
and also in other countries. They 


should study the past and its influence 
On the present. 


Mrs, 


| Roosevelt's students are asked 
to bring 


in subjects for discussion. So 
“A = day she was asked to dis- 
€chnocracy. This she asked to 
cr until she had heard Mr. 
: S lecture and read more about 
i 

hey should be taught, she said, to 
eir Parts as units in a great 
which they will affect by 
A nation, 


Nverge 
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she said, was great only as its average 
citizen was great. 

They, the pupils, must be willing 
to stand and to fight, not in the mili- 
taristic sense, for what is right. They 
should not wish their country to be a 
selfish one and to think only of its 
Own good. It should be looked upon 
as One of the family of nations that 
wishes no good for itself that would be 
harmful to another. 

It is for pupils to realize that it is 
their responsibility to make the world 
a new and better place to live in. 
True patriotism does not consist in 
proclaiming one’s country is always 
right, that it is the greatest, and that 
one is willing to die for it: but in so 
living that it will be truly great. 

ANNA E. Rosinson. 
Julia Richman High School. 


The Summer Session of the 
University of Guadalajara, Mexico 
(June 29—Aug. 13) 

The new method of teaching a for- 
eign language, with the major em- 
phasis on a recognition reading knowl- 
edge, affords students little opportu- 
nity of learning to speak it: but expe- 
rience proves conclusively that a pas- 
sive reading knowledge can be quickly 
converted in an active speaking mas- 


tery by a short residence in a foreign 
country. 


Students and teachers of Spanish 
are offered an unusual opportunity, 
at a low cost, of perfecting further 
their reading ability and of changing 
it into a usable speaking accomplish- 
ment. The University of Guadalajara 
is located in a center of long-standing 
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ar staff of the University. 
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9. The opportunity to reap a 
benelit by studying yer i 
dium of Spanish, W 
ns one in the most ideal manner 
_ to classify and systematize the 
similarities and differences of the two 


languages. 


3. Permission to earn six semes- 
ter hours, accepted towards a bach- 
elor’s or a master’s degree at face 
value by most American universities, 
including the University of Califor- 
nia. 


4. The opportunity of living as a 
paying guest, at a reasonable rate, in a 
cultured Spanish home in Mexico's 
second city. 


5. The privilege of attending or- 
ganized week-end trips to places of 


great scenic beauty and of interesting 
native life, 






a 

6. nd la t, but not least 
chance to enjoy an ideal g 
where the average official July i, 
perature 1s only 67.47 degrees Fabren, 
heit. In short, the unusual OPPorty, 
nity of making the summer both : 
pleasant vacation, and at the a 
time the occasion for INCreaseq lin 
guistic and professional attainments 


For detailed information’ ang 4s 
scriptive printed matter, addres the 
American representative and exchange 
professor for the summer. 


DEAN COLLEY F. Spargyay 


Mississippi State Teachers College 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


The Decline of English 


I wonder if any other teachers ey. 


perience my feeling of helplessness and fF 
fright as the clouds of bad English - 


come thick and fast, from radio and 
screen, song-sheet and tabloid. “The 
English classroom seems but a tiny 
oasis in the desert of poor, inadequate 
expression. 


I sometimes hear the modern fs 
as they steal into my win 
a neighbor’s radio, and I a id 
listening to gibberish—syl4 aes 
form no words, words ge ed 
sentences. It is as thoug ee f 
public had demanded, “Giv 
that will soothe out can 
tax our weary minds. 
of the inarticulateness © 
ancestors. 


When the foes of F® 


ition 
sent to follow the tra 


th | of 


+, dO ot 
Engl yor 





3 ‘hat then? We get phrases and sen- 
Ww 


of such thinness and insubstan- 
tences that our tongues might be otiose 
ane tter the one-syllable inanities 
on modern love-song. There is a 
of Por that spells art, but it cannot 
= nfused with emptiness. 


On the screen we find that, except 
in the rare instances where the text of 
a book or play of recognized worth is 
followed, the dialogue glorifies the 
American moron. In the name of 
succinct wit, we must listen to all the 
varieties of “Oh, yeah?” that screen- 
writers’ ingenuity can provide. I re- 
member a scene in the picturization of 
a prize-fighter’s life, where the hero 
picked up, by chance, a volume of 
Browning's poems. With what a 
mincing voice did he mouth the lines, 


and what witty Americanisms fol-. 


lowed, as he tossed the book aside! I 
thought of the impressionable children 
sitting there, attempting, perhaps, to 
reconcile the scene with one in the 
English classroom, when the poet's 
lines were more appreciatively ren- 
dered. Why should the English teacher 


be forced to contend against so strong 
a foe? 


The tabloid need 
“ism, for it has now 


vidi 
dicule for so Many years that some 


0 oe 
Sur disdain for its sheets has been 
Tansferred to the ‘ 


° so often, th 
Pear criticism of 
“Ml the aesthet; 
bservation on 
Such faults of 
the following: 


S no further criti- 
been the target of 


ough, does there ap- 
the billboard, except 
C viewpoint. Casual 
my part has revealed 
Pelling and grammar as 


77 


1. Alright, for all right. 
2. To for too, and vice versa. 


3. The apostrophe to denote simple 
plural. 


4. Plural subjects and singular verbs, 
and vice versa. 


>. Sentence errors. 


The names of advertisers are dis- 
creetly withheld! 


Outside the high school where I 
teach, men station themselves at the 
close of the afternoon session with 
large yellow sheets with the precious 
words of the very latest songs. To 
tempt customers, they call out the silly 
lines that open the silly songs, and out 
come the nickels. But a few minutes 
before, perhaps, these eager girls were 
listening to “Drink to me only with 
thine eyes,” or “Lovers and madmen 
have such seething brains,” or “Euclid 
alone has looked on beauty bare.” 
What success would I have, I wonder, 
if I offered full and complete words 
of such selections for five cents? 


Other ages have had their faults, 
too, in language, but surely none 
offended with such aridity of words 
and thoughts as now confronts us. 
How welcome would the conceits and 
puns and verbal enthusiasms of the 
Elizabethans be, in this age of the de- 
cline of English! 


ETHEL K. Harts. 
Theodore Roosevelt High School. 
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An Evaluation of History Texts— 
A Check List 


By Miriam A. Compton. McKinley 
- Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia, 1932. . 


Throughout the United States, his- 
tory texts are used as the basis for 
instruction in history from the early 
grades in the elementary school 
through the last grade in the senior 
high school. Who is responsible for 
the selection of these texts? Would 
those on whose shoulders the respon- 
sibility rests feel uneasy if asked ques- 
tions of this nature: Did the objectives 
of teaching history in the particular 
grade play a part in the choice? What 
criteria were used in the evaluation 
of the text? How much time was 
spent examining the text that was 
selected? Precisely what factors 
prompted the selection of a particular 
text among the host of texts? 
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132,049; Ancient Languages, 21,88 the supervisor may turn to the check 
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lIEW 


Few teachers would question the 
value of a text in the teaching of his 
tory. Most teachers of history would | 
.agree with the author that for an in 
experienced teacher “the book used 
can make or break the course.” Even 
the experienced teacher would find 
that an inferior text may prove to ke 
an insurmountable handicap. It s 
obvious, therefore, that a scientii a. : 
method for choosing a history text 18 - 
of vital importance. | 
“But how,” the harassed supervise! 
might ask, “should I have proceed 
in my choice of texts for the differeat 
grades in my school?” This ques | 
the writer answers at great length. 
Criteria are set up for 
of any history text. h 1 
divided into nine parts 
a fl 
major criterion there are £4 
of questions. All in all, 4 
hundred questions, Lg 
well chosen and per tinen! 
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7 ag a sigh of relief. It offers 
rs jective, scientific method for 
oF Sing a text-book. Evaluation in 
. i" a would certainly lead to 
= = ee The supervisor will 
ae al e plagued with the thought 
me might possibly have handicap- 
Sem s | by an unwise choice of 
deo ig responsible for 
al n the part of teacher and 


HERBERT G 
Samuel J. Tilden High School. 
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, know what a chemical 

ae nd is, and the distinction 
Yom * physical mixture and a 
ik ompound. It seemed to me, 
a— ked to address you, that 
she subject might appear, superficially, 
hysical mixture, in which the 
fee each retain their own char- 


| put that, of course, is a false belief. 
Tite was spread abroad by some old 


70 y grammarian who had a formidable 
 Fidea that unless you make a medi- 


‘cine distasteful, it will not have a 


beneficial effect. The pill, it was 


‘thought, must be sugar-coated. And 
Pithat idea, despite all the centuries 
that have passed since then, has still 
persisted. If Latin is so impossibly 
hard, it is said, then it must be given 
up half-way, surrendered however 










| Snominiously, and an attack made 


| "pon another and presumably simpler 
Bae ‘subject, 


| OF course it 1s true that Latin is 


To ; 
‘70 easy in the sense that it requires 


i. ae activity, that one can sit 
i and absorb the language pas- 
} Aes effort. On the other 
a ad not true that the language 
a Perably difficult as to evade 
: St. Augustine re- 
‘ Confessions,” that as a 
like Tap North Africa he did not 
ae because he had to d 

: O arith- 
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<. Read b 

Wich, Q. Sefore T 

; Conn, Des. ben ach Club, Green- 





LATIN AND BOYS* 


metic in Latin and go over the multi- 
plication table so often: “Sed pec- 
cabam puer, cum inania utilioribus 
Praeponebam. Jam vero ‘unum et 
unum duo, duo et duo quattuor’ odi- 
osa cantio mihi erat, et dulcissimum 
spectaculum erat equus ligneus plenus 
armatorum, et Troiae incendium at- 
que ipsius umbra Creusae.” 
Augustine goes on to lament: 
“What misery I experienced when, 
as a boy, I was rightly told to follow 
advice, if I wanted to be successful 
and excel in those language studies 
that contribute to human glory and 
hollow wealth! Then I was sent to 
school to study literature, in which, 
in my stupidity, I did not see what 
was of use. And yet if I was-slow in 
learning, I was punished. For our 
elders praised this method, and many 
before us had laid out the paths of 
sorrow which we were compelled to 
traverse with manifold labor. Yet I 
sinned in writing or reading or think- 
ing less about literature than was de- 
manded of me. For it was not that 
I lacked memory or talent, of which 
I had sufficient considering my age, 
but I liked to play, and punishment 
was inflicted upon us by those who 
used to do the same thing. But the 
trivialities of our elders were called 
activities.” Now since boys’ activi- 
ties are of this kind, they are pun- 
ished by their elders and nobody 
pities boys. Unless someone approves 
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the Be att But Augustine does now and then; a boy wo 
school s 


d d praise when a new field, fall into a glamorous 
er an 


his ken, when he enter ed upon the with floggings, as did the Poet Hora 

: Vergil, when he began to Or, when the days grew warm ay 
study of ri ‘ets and had left far the fever of restlessness entered th 
understan the p atical elements of stuffy classroom, the boys would» 
behind the gramm and beg a kindly poet to scribble 
a ‘rit and in essential character little rhyming excuse to the teacher 
sca, ia spite of all that you may and the poet, like Martial, we : 
think, boys have not changed since readily do so. 
young David defied the ponderous 


at ty , 

h 
He listened to the murmun, Scho 
of wandering Greeks (and at tly | 
2 Ifhe an exiled Greek Philosophe, ting ot 


De 


Wouly 
fellow actually come in to listen) 
ated by some 


: limit). 
I was beaten in a undertakings of godlike her Wa 
r it 


bridge 4 


“Sig 
all th; 
e tale x 

re 
ld scr 
top there. He gasped with won- some poem or other on his tablet, 5 

not stop ; | 


dream — an 
Latin literature proper, came into then his teacher would awaken hi 
atin 











What did the boys dream aoij 

ta i 
Philistine, or since the lads of Pom- as they sat with cite ae 
peii, that wild coast town in Italy, before the old ludi ee it f 
went rollicking home after school and dreamed of the things that m0) 


48k: What is the 
Tatiy 
filled the town walls with graffiti, boys think far removed from HF oy 









R to give himself entirely to the 
fle at the language. 

tu0Y high school student often for- 
shat jearning a language is an 
ral achievement. You can- 
when the structure is half- 
Mie and say you are tired, or begin 
bil be ‘ve it because there is no top 
P PP oie Romans knew this; they 
were’ architects of language 
as of brick. There is an old 
n the north of Britain that I 
have often crossed; it was built by 
4 Roman fabri almost 1800 years ago, 
and it is still standing, in good repair. 
‘That is a symbol, as it were, of the 


rcitect™ 


Roman idea of perfection and utter. 


‘achievement. In spite of all kinds of 
‘assaults, in spite of what some scrib- 
‘blers in newspapers say, Latin sur- 
vives. You cannot condemn a thing 
‘if you do not know it well; and only 
those who have mastered Latin can 
condemn it and rend it apart; and 


yet that is just what they do not do. 


On the contrary, they encourage 
others to go on the same difficult, 
perhaps lonely road, because each one 


will find his own salvation in it. 
t 


You will perhaps not unreasonably 


re for me, as a high 
ool student, j 


vag storie, n Latin? It is, they 
Latin scribblings that are still extant; They dreamed of flam oi dad he *° Temote, it does not deal with 
or since the days of this same Augus- castaways, far-flung deset i “gues ents it is not a spoken lan- 
tine himself. Boys are universal in children kidnapped by...4 tt Elfeo : bin Subject Matter is so distant 
type, and what the young Roman prowling detectives, Lee Ro ( . “Ur interests, But you would 
boy liked or disliked creates the same that j 


es, Each story 
effect upon you. A Roman boy went ‘*P 


d from his 
to school at dawn, his pedisequus boy hea 


teacher e 
venture 


steries. 
remained in the cramped room of his SP seen ith Latin a a 
teacher, possibly on the upper floor boy, ~ al d not get # 

of a skyscraper or insula, for hours tongue, 
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opening to high @ the Fo oO 
carrying a lantern to guide him. He 


. 
} 


Nn re Ww . . 
8 alive. -Y Wrong to think so. Latin 


€ 4s spoken; it does deal with 


Pe man being. 
eg ‘ you would like, instead of 
ch *, an adven 


Fights he venture story in Latin? 
robbers in underground 





caves? Strange scenes of magical trans- 
formations? You will find all these 
things in the wonderful novel of 
Apuleius — the “Metamorphoses or 
The Golden Ass.” Do you want one 
of those picaresque novels, full of 
vivid descriptions, illuminating epi- 
sodes, rich and realistic characteriza: 
tion? Do you want a hilarious parody 
of Nero’s antics, and a gorgeous ban- 
quet at the home of one of the most 
comical personalities in all literature? 
Then turn to the “Satyricon” of Pe- 
tronius, and particularly to the “Cena 
Trimalchionis.” Are you fond of de- 
tective stories?’ Then you may read 
in Latin “The Blood-stained Wall.” 
Are you interested in witchcraft and 
eerie doings? Then read, some dark 
night, “The Spell-bound Tomb.” You 
can even get Sherlock Holmes and E. 
A. Poe and Robinson Crusoe and 
R. L. Stevenson all translated into 
Latin. Omar Khayyam has been so 
translated, and Shakespeare’s “Julius 
Caesar,” Gray's “Elegy,” and “The 
Deserted Village.” 

You think that Latin is remote from 
actual events? There are Latin maga- 
zines published now, as far away as 
Spain and Holland, that deal with the 
economic, political and literary situa- 
tion. Latin has begun to compete 
vigorously with the newspaper and the 
monthly magazine. We are familiar 
with such productions in modern lan- 
guages, but in Latin this is a new 


‘development. In an academic sense, 


of course, there have been many ex: 
periments in Latin. “Paradise Lost” 
has been translated into Latin on sev- 
eral occasions; the Psalms of David 
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the trend of — the Latin mag’ 
through the peu the international 
azine. AS Latin = 4 Sore mill 
tongue of intellec it is again 
enteenth century, S° 
the a its international character. 
Lara have appeared in 
see Sock in Madrid, in Poland, a 
in Italy. Some of them are illustr roa 
others are more placid in appearan’ - 
They comment on news, on PY : 
personalities; contain book "dea 
sketches, short stories. Reaching deeper 
into the intellectual life of aig 
day, Latin is thus keeping in c ose 
touch with actualities and in a very 
real sense is thus contributing to in- 
ternational understanding. 
You think Latin cannot be spoken? 
Of course it can, and is, although the 
essential virtues of the language may 
be secured without that. Lectures are 
even now delivered in many European 
universities in Latin. At the national 
colleges in Rome, where Greeks and 
Chinese and Persians and Ethiopians 
gather together as students, Latin is 
spoken as the common medium among 
all these divergent nations. A Chinese 
student takes up a text of Caesar and 
reads it through in one evening. An 
Abyssinian bishop addresses the Pope 
in Latin. Kemal Pasha introduces the 
Latin alphabet into Turkey, and 
already Vergil’s “Aeneid” and the 
shorter poems can be read in Turkish. 
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f the Roman plebs. Barbers, accus: 
iomed hitherto to French designations, 
Sve i last rebelled, and have now 
adorned their shops with Comae Bar- 
baeque Tonsor. One barber, special- 
ising in hair washes, announces: 
Officina comis abluendis. A manicur- 
ist displays a sign: Magister manibus 
curandis. , 
Deferred payments are invited in 
the phrase, Subnotatio in mensem. A 
hotel keeper, proud of his business, 
- puts up a sign, Aedes primi ordinis. 
Another declares: Frequentata ab 
Eminentissimis Cardinalibus et Claris- 
| simis Praelatis. Another says: Cubic- 
ula cum singulis balneis. In a restau- 
rant we find the notice: Amplissima 


] atria bro conviviis and Mediocria 
 pretia, 
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tius, and after some time the text be- 
came merged in my memory. When I 
was in India it all came back to me. I 
Saw some of the relics of Alexander’s 
march into India, and the remains of 
the cities he had founded. I heard the 
wild Pathans of Afghanistan tell each 
other, in their guttural Pushtu tongue 
that I had studied, old, forgotten tales 
about Iskander, and how long years 
ago he came from out the west, march- 
ing with his tumultuous mercenaries 
On to new conquests, cutting through 
Afghanistan and spreading far down 
into India. Here was a reality I had 
little expected. To read, as a school 
boy, a biography of an old Greek gen- 
eral, dead these many centuries, and 
then suddenly to come upon tangible 
evidences of this very man and his 
conquests! And Latin is full of such 
adventures. 

It is true that you must master the 
rudiments. But then a Roman boy 
of your own age had the same thing 
to do. Horace, the Roman poet and 
satirist, tells us how painful studying 
was to him, as his teacher, Orbilius, 
was fond of using a cane. There is 
the story of the boy who was given 
an assignment by his teacher. He 
could not do it, and sat dejectedly, 
when all at once a man appeared 
from nowhere and offered to do the 
assignment for him if the boy would 
give him his soul. The boy, of course, 
had no use for his soul, and willingly 
surrendered it. In exchange he re- 
ceived the assignment, all perfectly 
done. But the teacher was suspicious, 
and questioned the boy, who finally 
confessed that a man had helped him. 
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obstacles, you will find things of won- 
derful interest and immense intellec- 
importance. é 
“ss you may grow a little 
weary of Caesar's campaigns, of at- 
tacks, counter-attacks; you may even 
resent the smugness of Cicero's roll- 
ing periodic sentences. But that is not 
all Latin. You need not stop there. 
You cannot read everything that has 
been written in Latin, but you ought 
to know its possibilities, the expansive- 
ness and extent of Latin literature. 
You may read the adventurous nar- 
rative of St. Brendan, the sixth cen- 
tury monk, and the cycle of Arthur 
ian legends, the rollicking Goliardic 
songs, the dramas of Hrotsvitha, the 
German nun, Ammianus Marcellinus’ 
despatches from the front as a war 
correspondent with the emperor Jul- 
ian; or the weird magical practices of 
Apuleius; the autobiography of Aug- 
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ustine and his very modern ema, 
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, following articles are taken 
m the series of Radio talks on 
n during the month of March 
WNYC by members of the Art 
tment of the high schools. 
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syupyECT— “ART APPRECIATION” 
MaRCH 1, 1933 


Mr. ForEST GRANT, Director of 


programs which the High School Art 


Department, in codperation with the 


Music Department has planned to put 


on the air. These broadcasts, approved 


by Deputy Superintendent Campbell, 
are made through the courtesy of 


g WNYC and the kindness of Mr. 


Winfield Rice, Director of Civics. It 
is hoped that we can give to those 
listening in a very correct idea of the 


Art work done in the City high schools. 


_ The Art work has changed so radically 


during the past five or six years that 
if those who used to be pupils in the 
old time drawing classes could return 
to their schools they would be amazed 
'0 see the progress that has been made 
in the teaching and study of Art. In 
order adequately to cover the ground 
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at we are literally sur- 


RADIO PROGRAMS ON ART 


rounded by the products of Art activ- 
ity. Everything we wear, everything 
we have in our homes, even the very 
walls themselves have been designed. 
Someone has given thought to the 
making of every object we possess. Its 
material, its shape, its length, breadth 
and thickness and the coloring are a 
few of the things that have been con- 
sidered by those interested in its man- 


-ufacture. 


ll 


It often happens, of course, that 
much of this material is very poor Art. 
That is because little thought or a very 
poor grade of thought has been ex- 
pended on its design. Much more 
often, however, the furnishings of 
our homes, our dress and other ma- 
terial that we own are in poor taste 
because we are not good choosers. 

Fortunately for us, the really up- 
to-date stores have known this for 
some time and in order to furnish 
perfect service are giving their sales- 
men and saleswomen courses in the 
appreciation of Art that they may be 
prepared to give correct advice to cus- 
tomers, who very often have to solve 
problems that require the keenest dis- 
criminating judgment. To be help- 
ful in solving such problems, one must 
not only have a thorough knowledge 
of the principles of design, but also a 
refined and cultivated taste in the 
choice of materials and color. 

The course in Art Appreciation 
aims to develop the ability on the part 
of every boy and girl to make the 
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—s wn significant that at last 
the Art departments of many Wor: 
en’s Clubs have given up the old idea 
that the way to help Art in America 
is by amusing their over-amused mem- 
bers with occasional talks by expensive 
speakers. Instead, under the leader- 
ship -of Mrs. Howard Green, they are 
sponsoring a country-wide educational 
campaign that 1s stressing the adop- 
tion of the study of Art Appreciation 
in every high school in the country. 


- Such a movement, fostered as a part 


of the program of all Art Societies, 
would soon create such a strong de- 
mand for an “Art Education for All” 
that school authorities would feel 
more than justified in satisfying it. 
Now it so happens that there are 
many, even in the educational world, 
who do not know what the study of 
Art from an Art Appreciation stand- 
point means. I also know from the 
inquiries I have had from different 
parts of the country that there are 
many who want to know how the 
work is done—what the instruction is 
like. Unfortunately, we cannot show 


‘over the radio, but afte, 
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ators of Art, but you wil] I 
like doing all you can for the fe 
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It is now a great pleasure 
duce to you Miss Helen Hu 
Head of the Art Departme 
Morris High School. 
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Listeners, come with me to one of i“ 
crowded city high schools fo, girls 
and boys, just for a short time. The 
signal for the beginning of a class reg, 
tation has sounded and a group of 
young people have gathered in an Ar 
room, awaiting expectantly the devel 
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fter an animated discussion of the 


ings became, to the girls and boys, 


beautiful balanced architectural masses, 


satisfying in their harmonious repeti- 
- tion of line and rhythm of areas. How 


eagerly they collected pictures of the 


_ skyscrapers here in the city, compared 
_ the merits of their designs and as a 
- class project modelled the buildings 


ment of another new and interes F ! .; >a. 
op _ them in a setting which, in the opin- 
_ on of these young people, allowed 


ing project. 

To most of these girls and boys this 
Art period is a bright spot in the 
school day. To begin with, the Ar 
instructor has made the room a mo 
attractive place. 
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of the Radio City in soap, grouping 


for a better appreciation of the archi- 


_ tectural design than does the present 


arrangement. The contemplated 


. change in the City Hall Park was 


discussed with great interest and the 
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ment will progress in the right. direc- 
tion in the next generation. 

And then the Automobile Show 
with its beauty contest. How eager 
the boys were to tell about the latest 
models with their pronounced stream 
lines and attractive color schemes! In 
no time at all, led on by an enthusi- 
astic teacher, the class was all agog 
to tell how art seemed to be affecting 
other things in industry—these ma- 
chine-made things, which for so long 
a time have been conspicuously ugly. 
Pictures, thrown on the screen in the 
classroom, showed the transformation 
of the bathrooms and the kitchens in 
our homes, due to the effort of the 
designers to put grace, charm and 
color in the common objects of every- 
day use—these rooms now resplendent 
in harmonious color schemes, finely 
decorated walls and floors and beauti- 
fully designed accessories. Better de- 
sign in electrical appliances, finer 
shapes in modern glassware, silverware 
and countless other things. These 
new creations with their deeper satis- 
faction of good form and graceful line 
were compared with the older designs 
and constant judging and selecting en- 
couraged, examples of good and bad 
mounted in their note-books until the 
children were able to recognize the 
art values as well as the practical 
values of these articles. 

Then came the interesting creative 
problems when the girls and boys, re- 
gardless of their ability to draw, 
sketched many of their own ideas for 
some of these industrial products, car- 
rying them to completion by helpful 
class criticisms and attention, always, 
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artist tackles 1t, mes Gk veleher 

1 learn by feeling W 
will lear reach, Crea- 
books nor museums can = 
tive work is the straight gate to ap 
jation. 
OF corel er the interesting work 
carried on last year in the ke ong 
ciation classes when the spirit of Co- 
lonial days was recalled so vividly by 
the erection of the beautiful buildings 
reminiscent of Washingtons time. 
j fine things in 

What a quantity of fine 
which to interest our girls and boys-— 
the simple beauty and grace of the 
early architecture of Colonial days, 
the classical influence in the beautiful 
molded panelling, cornices and other 
details in the late American Colonial 
structures, and then the graceful 
shapes of the Stiegel glass, the pewter, 
the characteristic designs in the rugs 
and counterpanes! The furniture, 
especially, appealed to the classes after 
visits had been made to the special 
buildings erected, so at once a class 
project centered about that particular 
phase of Colonial industry. Visits 
were made to the American Wing of 
the Metropolitan Art Museum and 
there the teachers pointed out the vari- 
cus styles originated by the early Co- 
lonial cabinet makers and influenced 
by the work of the English designers. 
The class noted the fine design, 
honest construction, beautiful simplic- 
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of ornamentation. Visits were: Use 
this time, to the Van Cortlan dt e e 
and the Jumel Mansion, perniiae 
Colonial museums in our city for ‘a 
ther investigations. Note-books me 
made, showing many types of fa 
ture designs, good and bad, individual 
comments accompanying each mounted 
illustration, telling why certain g 
signs were better than others. Origin 
sketches of furniture showing the oy 
standing merits of Colonial styles and 
tracings of the charming designs and 
graceful contours of the old type 
were made while some classes assem: 
bled an illustrated story of Colonia 
furniture, different groups in the 
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ay we may hope for an art in our 
be ry which is worthy of Ameri- 


And so, having learned to see 


beauty in the everyday things of 


school, community and home life, the 


pupils are eager to look beyond their 
» immediate surroundings and to wel- 
come enthusiastically the class talks 
~ and the trips to the museums, in which 
the beauties of the finest achievements 
_ in architecture, painting and sculpture, 
_ as well as the work of the master 
_ craftsmen of all ages, are gradually 
_ unfolded to them. They begin to ap- 
| Preciate the qualities which make 
_ these treasures beautiful and in a 
short time they are deriving real en- 
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Some are waving pictures they have 
clipped from newspapers; some have 
tried out original ideas at home and 
are eager to show the results; a girl is 
trying to tell how she liked the mod- 
ern decoration in the new Roxy Thea- 
tre; and there are always a few who 
must tell you that they spent all the 
previous Saturday morning at the Art 


, Museum and that they iust loved it. 


=e) 


No need to worry how these girls and 
boys will spend their leisure time 
when they grow older! An under- 
standing and appreciation of some 
form of art is going to be of lasting 
satisfaction to a great many of them. 

Let me quote, in part, what one of 
our leading business men has said 
about the value of art in one’s life: 

“Art is not a high brow thing or a 
plaything of the rich. Art is virile, 
red blooded, of the people, for the peo- 
ple. It is a mighty element for civic 
improvement and it is a powerful edu- 
cational factor. It can be made one 
of the strongest among those agen- 
cies which have the power to influence 
the conception, the attitude, the ways 
and manners of the people. It teaches 
people to appreciate the things which 
are fine and high and inspiring and 
breeds aversion for those which are 
vulgar and degrading. Art is actually 
an investment which yields dividends 
in dollars and cents.” 


Mr. Grant: We are now to hear 
of the Art Appreciation work as it 
is carried on in a girls’ high school. 
The speaker, Miss Edna Black, is an 
instructor in the well known Wash- 
ington Irving High School. 
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something like this when I he : 
chool.” Even our students, wno, 
iri student fashion, take things ihe 
much for granted, usually ee 
regret when their course 1s a 
We hope, as Mr. Grant has remarked, 
that it is at once one of the most 
practical and cultural courses 1n the 
curriculum, touching life at every 
point, widening horizons, interpreting 
both the past and the present. 

As our students are children when 
they come to us, I like to base my 
work on the childhood of man and 
his Arts. Hence we search out every- 
thing we can of primitive man and 
his avenues of expression. For in less 
civilized and perhaps happier times 
man expressed his needs in all the 
Arts, naturally and freely, decorating 
his body and weapons, chanting tales 
of his great prowess, making images 
of and building temples to his terrible 
and beneficent gods. Perhaps this 

was in a way the Garden of Eden 
from which man has gradually elimi- 
nated himself by becoming self-con- 
scious and inhibited, a spectator in- 
stead of a participator, 4 being abashed 
and scornful before what should repre- 
sent the soul of him. So taking our 


youngsters unspoiled and fearless, we 
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like to pretend that we are ,. 


patterns and drawings if We a 


right within us, and we haye i 
or right to copy the expressig 
one else, for ours may be 
his, and it is ours. 3 

Then, and then only, 


1 OF gon, 


do We con, 


‘pare and talk about our Product 


and from the statements given fo 

late rules and test them out ae 
sorts of ways, for if they are a 
rules they will prove Universal. and 
we can apply them to the Measurin 
of all sorts of things or to any a 
lem which confronts us. For Certain 
lines and colors and shapes have ay 
affinity, belong together, and express 
certain things. And thus a girl may 
analyze herself as to coloring, line and 
type and plan her wardrobe accord: 
ingly, eliminating waste and chanc., 
In another term we take up ou 
homes or the homes we hope to have, 
and build up a logical plan of attack 


which could be utilized in any situ | 


tion in which we might find " 
selves. For our homes reveal us 10 
others and we all wish to be reve 


signs arig 
flat surfaces: of Egypt § 


ne 
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Pre! ee ed 
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. 
; magnificent contempt for time, 
he logic and genius of the mind 
cient Greece is revealed In the 
ness of the Greek architecture, 
fae about us we may also inter- 
wee beauty and majesty of our 
im structures as a symbol of the 
great f the time which produces them. 
oe d on our walks about the city, 
¢ our eyes are opened, we may see 
hits of ancient Greece and Rome or 
the Orient, and we are able to judge 
ourselves whether it is a fitting part 
of the structure; adding to and enrich- 


: ing the design or serving no purpose 


cheapens and detracts, and then we 
know it to be false. We like to know 


why our little City Hall, a tiny jewel 
among its great neighbors, has been 
- decided by the unanimous consent of 
our architects to be the finest public 
_ building of all the great public build- 


a 


ings of our City; and of the monu- 
ments in the adjacent park, to observe 


_ two famous statues and to decide why 
_ one is good and one is poor. 


: 





We discuss new additions of Art 
objects in our school and vicinity, win- 
dow decorations and advertising, and 
“e note that our simple rules faithfully 
applied still hold of one idea of theme 
and everything relating to that idea 


in the best light and to le 53 oe Of variety, of simplicity, for these 
problem solved as to convene rules are universal, 
fort and utility may also sp ll 4 toit laos euching the painting and sculp- 
Through all this and ra K he A ae countries, we note that 
we also discuss architecture at} figure _ flourish best when they 
Fine Arts and we osc ee sel | ; a8 in Flore a the lives of the people, 
people or age inevitably P petray ™ | citizen mee ‘when each and every 
in lines and shapes wile 9 read ce u Where the wlqee art critic and 
soul or temper to those W yl | “Ways one Shop of the artist was 


" to the public; or earlier in 


Sina, when the painting of a new 
Madonna was an occasion for public 
rejoicing and a holiday; and we con- 
clude that artists must have the in- 
centive of public understanding to 
reach their highest level of accomplish- 
ment and that we, too, in time to 
come, will be judged, not for our ma- 
terial achievements, but by the stand- 
ard of Art we leave behind us, for as 
some poet has succinctly remarked: 
“All passes, art alone 
Enduring stays to us; 
The bust outlasts the throne, 
The coin Tiberius,” 


Mr. Grant: You have just heard 
Miss Helen Hutchinson of the Art 
Department of Morris High School, 
and Miss Edna Black of the Art De- 
partment of the Washington Irving 
High School, speak of the Art Ap- 
Preciation work done in the New 
York City high schools. I have no 
doubt many of you would like to join 
these classes and I am sorry that you 
cannot do so. However, we all want 
you to know that it is never too late 
to study Art from the standpoint of 
Appreciation. Personally, I want you 
to know that what these young women 
have said applies to practically all of 
the high schools in New York City. 
In each one the students are follow- 
ing this work with enthusiasm. 

Next week we speak of “Art for 
Boys.” 

SUBJECT—‘“ArT For Boys” 
(March 8, 1933) 

Mr. Grant: In general it may he 
said that the educational work in Art 
in New York aims to give every boy 
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in the elementary, junior and — 
high schools a chance to deve op : 
happy and wholesome interest “i a 
; ding of many kinds 
a broad understan | 
of art endeavor. The talented boy 1s 


“re 
n the additional opportunity t 


give rticular 
' el that pa ’ 
sagy iene vhich he is especially 


hase of Art in W i 
ee) For these students ther 


are offered in the different high schools 
-, freehand drawing, 
major courses In egies 
design, color study, costume : g 
costume illustration, interior ae 
tion, craft work, stage design an 
commercial design. | 
Girls find great interest in many of 
these advanced subjects, but in the 
past these subjects have not appealed 
so strongly to boys of high school age. 
Boys have been inclined to regard 
good taste as something that belongs 
to girls. We are glad to say that that 
day has gone. Now good taste and a 
sound art judgment are considered a 
fnancial asset to any young man and 
particularly so to those who are Just 
entering business. Ordinary common 
sense assures all that the boy with a 
broad knowledge of color and a deep 
appreciation of good design is of much 
more value as a salesman than one who 
is sure to confuse buyers with ad- 
vice not based on art understanding. 
The real worth of so much of the 
manufactured products today de- 
pends on its Art that boys (with 
keen eyes upon future success) are 
now looking to the Art Department 
for help because they realize that in 
no other place can they find the re- 
liable information that they need, 


Not long ago a_ well-groomed 


a 


“young man who left his: hj 
course at the end of his first 
sured me that if he could onl at ay | 
to the High School of Commer tt | 
take the color work given rs and 
could triple his salary as 4 wales 
The two advanced subject, Ps } 
peal most strongly and flise at ap, 
them the content for the devas 3 in it 
of Art judgment that is Most Pmeng ; 
ble to boys are stage design ae | 
mercial design. COM. 
In considering the first 
topics, I hope that you will 
number of Art subjects that mnie 
considered by the student du : 
course of his study, Evers . 
Art that we want a business oe 
understand is studied intensively anj 
with an interest that makes teaching 
most delightful. 7 
It is a very great pleasure to int 
duce to you Miss Virginia Murphy, 
Chairman of the Art Department of 
the Erasmus Hall High School, who 
will discuss with one of the young 
men from this Flatbush institution, 
the value of the course in stage de | 


sign as given in that school. 


Miss Murpuy: The Art deputy | 
ments of the high schools of New f 
York City offer an excellent opp 
tunity to boys to experiment c 
this most fascinating, most compos 
of the arts. The purpose of the vd 


in 

Design Course is not : i upon 
essl 

dents to enter the pre in 


; a 
graduation, though some na fi 
terested to study furthers © al | 


or 
the boy his best chance 
education. 


agar iene 
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of the boys from my school, 


x ah ; Hall High School, Brooklyn, 


f few questions to ask about the 
‘q stage design. This student, 
is in another art 


he marionette class from 
shall take this oppor- 
y to answer some of the ques- 
e and the other boys are 


watching t 


tunit 


tions h ‘ 
constantly asking. 
STUDENT: Miss Murphy, if this 


course in Stage Design doesn’t lead 
directly to a job, why do so many of 
the boys want to take it? 

Miss MurpHy: Because there is a 
appeal in watching a 
“show,” from the most finished dra- 
ma on the stage to the simplest dem- 


| onstration in a drugstore window. 
_ It's a common instinct, everyone likes 
showmanship. There is only one in- 
_ stinct that is stronger, and that is the 
_ desire to go behind the scenes to see 
how it is done. 


_ Therein lies the real reason for the 
interest in a stage design class, The 


4 boys are not merely looking on be- 


the scenes, they are creating 
ese scenes, lighting them, and 


{ os ly checking the effect of each 
, i upon the audience. They ex- 
| “'e places constantly, being audi- 


€nce s ‘ 
» Scene designer, actor or electri- 


Through this constant 
of each oh ~¥ the requirements 
interdener or the work and the 

€nce of the varied arts of 


a real oo: °ne upon the other. It 


4 Cesg pero job, and the suc- 
Seetity and ne, Cpends upon. the 


high standards of each 


student workman and the codperation 
of the group. 

STUDENT: Do the boys receive 
credit for the course, or is there some 
special inducement for it? 

Miss Murpuy: The usual credit is 
given, but it is not necessary to in- 
duce boys to take a course in Stage 
Design. Only give them the oppor- 
tunity, time on the program, a place 
to work, and a competent teacher, 
and there will be no cutting in that 
class. There will be no discipline 
problem except to get the boys ‘to 
stop in order to reach the next recita- 
tion in time. 

STUDENT: Does a fellow have to 
have special talent to get into those 
classes? 

Miss Murpuy: In such a group 
there is a place for every boy, for 
the work calls for pure imagination 
in creating new visual interpretations. 
of a play, at the same time demand- 
ing such practical things as working 
drawings, carpentry and experiments 
with color lighting. 

I have met many boys of varied in- 
terests and abilities, but I've never 
known the boy who could not be 
reached and interested through par- 
ticipation in Stage Design. 

STUDENT: Is most of the work 
drawing and painting? 

Miss Murpuy: No, it calls first 
for good common sense, then it 
touches, in one way or another, most 
of the subjects in the curriculum. 
First, we must select or write a play. 
This calls for careful study of fine 
dramatic literature and involves the 
reading of many plans, not the im- 
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n of a second rate 
The fact that 
must be de- 


mediate selectio 
“Broadway success - 
ree or Se ee to the mr 
_ a the reading ae — 
: ript. es ’ 
ana mes, and he Hgnting ms 
be studied to find their function er 
intensifying and vitalizing the i 
and the characterizations of the play. 
The situation may take place m @ 
different country and a different civ’ 
ilization. This means checking up on 
the history of the period, and ‘the 
social life and customs of that time. 
Quite different, isn’t it, from learning 
a list of dates and happenings of a 
time that seems dead and remote. 

SrupENT: Yes, I'd like that better. 

Miss MurPHy: Now through the 
living incidents of the play, the 
whole civilization comes to life; and 
so seems worth knowing about. To 
design settings and costumes, there 
must be a careful study of the archi- 
tecture of the time, the typical fur- 
nishings and customs of the people. 

STUDENT: Can the boys get these 
facts in the Encyclopedia? 

Miss MurpHy: They can get the 
facts but not the spirit. The full in- 
formation must be gathered, then 
carefully selected for the most appro- 
priate and typical, and, finally, so 
intelligently organized that the stu- 
dent realizes the essentials of the sit- 
uation, and through the settings and 
costumes he expresses the very es- 
sence of the Egyptian, the Persian, or 
' the Modern, as the case may be. 

Costumes, settings and lighting are 
more than mere trappings of the play. 







They give the audience a my, 


If the French Revolution 
vividly for a boy through the pl e3 
is designing for, he will cages ay he 
more history in order to Sle Teaq 
new adventures he has me ; Re 
and a future. If he discover, _ 
can change the whole mogq W he 
scene by his light and Shore of 4 
tine screens, his physics ie Rela. 
will be a more fascinating nla 
he finds there a practical opporty m 


for his study. 


experiments better if [ could. work 
with lights, trying different colors 
and effects with new angles, 

Miss Murpny: Yes, I think ya 
would like it. How do you like el 
cution? 

STUDENT: Not much. Do yo 
have to take more of that? 

Miss MurpHy: Well, the speech 
is not merely reading dull selections 
You would like it because it is a 
important way of expressing charac’ 


routine of voice training and ey 

sive speech. It has a new value 

a new interest. tf 
STUDENT: Have any of oe 

lows done anything with stage ™ 

after leaving school? ~ (i 


Miss MuRPHY: vas : 
boys in these classes sve Y 


and have directed ey : 
their church societies ois # 
Others have designee " ” ateut ip 
the costumes for similar 
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They have enjoyed the ex- 


pa st have raised the standard 


ience an . 
arformance in these plays. Some 


0 - students who became interested 
~* arts of the theatre through 
art classes in high school later 


elf 

ied stage design professionally, 
E » at Yale, some at other schools of 
50 


» theatre. One is now the director 


| ¢ a Little Theatre, another is a 
0 


 gcen 


» designer in New York, while 


others have become interested in act- 
ag and are now professionals. 


came interested in the 


STUDENT: Could a boy make a 
small stage at home to experiment 
with? 

Miss MurpHY: Yes. I recall now 
one of my former students who be- 
theatre 


through his art class in high school. 
- He has a Little Theatre Museum in 


his own small room. The models are 


carefully constructed from pieces of 
cardboard and paper ingeniously con- 


trived to make marble 


7 fights of steps or throne chairs, A 
typical scene in a play is represented 
Mm each of the half dozen models he 


. has made, 
ter or of getting the play over t0 : H 
audience. The boys enjoy then ™ F 


cbt 
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Pregsin t 
E about = old. He can tell ‘you all 


These are lighted care- 


fully with Christmas tree bulbs and 


flashlights. The figures in these small 


acts are made of bits of wire and 


cloth 
a posed In expressive attitudes. 
Rader anges his theatre exhibits fre- 
substituting new models for 
iu ah as he becomes interested in 
YS Or in new Ways of ex- 


City. which theatres of New York 
= ave revolving stages and 
en an used advantageously 
Plays; which plays have 


columns, . 


been well designed and lighted and 
which ones were commonplace. 

STUDENT: That sounds interesting. 
I think I could do that. Are there 
any other things a fellow could do at 
home? 

Miss Murpuy: Yes. Other boys 
I know have become interested in 
marionettes, those ‘clever wooden 
actors who are just as powerful in 
their interpretation as is the mind of 
their creators, but no more sO; just 
as expressive as their manipulators, 
but are lifeless and wooden if there 
is no creative imagination behind the 
scenes. Marionettes are fascinating as 
a hobby because they are compara- 
tively inexpensive, yet offer such in- 
finite possibilities. The character of 
the puppet or marionette is created 
through the expressive modelling of 
the head and the construction and 
costuming of the figure. The very 
limitation of utmost simplicity stimu- 
lates the imagination in creating the 
scenery and planning the lighting. 
Little plays and skits that will prove 
educational to the members and en- 
tertaining to others as well may be 
produced by even a small group. 

STUDENT: Miss Murphy, do you 
think it better for students to buy 
the ready-made marionettes that are 
sold in some of the shops now or 
make their own? 

Miss Murpny: It is far better for 
the boys to create their own marion- 
ettes. There is the real joy of crea- 
tion and the opportunity to express 
one’s own ideas concretely. It is not 
s0 expensive and the making calls for 
ingenuity and gives a far greater de- 
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satisfaction when completed. 


of ith no 
a? ordinary classroom W! l 
ae equipment at all, ag? y 
¢ Tr’ 
sil hammers, 4 BA. & . . ) 
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for their 
rdy marionette stage used soaks 
_ experiments and to P 
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for the entertainment of col 
om dents. They have wor : 
ted lectric wiring, constructe 
oo oY acadl and have given some 


Dr ‘ Low, 
ellent programs. 
_ endeal at Erasmus Hall, has 
ou 


always given these students the ee im 
est encouragement 1n yoo in the 
: n tact, ; 
ary - planning to put him 7 
as one of the characters 1n their nex 
a I surely want to = 
that play. Miss Murphy, would this 
course be any good for the boys who 
are going into business or maybe into 
the professions of, say, law or medi- 
cine? 

Miss Murpuy: Oh, yes, though a 
few may develop professionally, stage 
design offers a clean, wholesome and 
fascinating hobby or avocation for 
any boy. From the serious state- 
ments of economists, it is evident the 
leisure time will be greatly increased 
in the very near future and the 
profitable use of this time will be of 
as much concern to everyone as the 
necessity of making a living. Mari- 
onettes may be made and operated 
by an individual for his own infor- 
mation and amusement, by a small 


wor 
a couple of 4 
rowed vise an s 


Ow 


stub or by neighborhood gj. 


ss n - | 
by a large STOUP COOperating —" o& F 


The making of stage mo 
marionettes gives a new ~ 


ing, gives an incentive to fy see 
tthe, 


study and experimentation, i 
intelligent thinking. Ip hee ae 
vides what is generally yp ine Pro 
be the basis for a real libers| 


. dy Ee 
tion. Cy 


STUDENT: Will you tel 
what you consider the g 
tages of Stage Design as 


Me aga: 


2 igh sche 


course? 
Miss MurpHy: To enuner 
again the real values of stage dev 


as a course in high school. 

1. It raises the standard of apore 
ciation of the various arts of th 
theatre through the understanding it 
gives. It developes in the student ; 
more discriminating taste in the y 
lection of his entertainment. 

2. It provides a general purpose 
‘ful education in art, history, science 
speech, and so forth, by the breadth 


and integration of knowledge calle St McNuwaes Principal 
for in the practical problems of stag F7 


designing. 


3. It provides an opportunity } 
creative expression by furnishing ® f 


hit 
absorbing and worthy hobby a , d 


many possible adaptations e 
ular interests and tastes. oe 
4, It gives a stimulus 10 cor 
tive creative effort which in! 
real social value. } 
5. It provides an int 


dents who may wi re 
their studies profession® y 
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T: Thank you, Miss Mur- 

hak I understand it better 

pny: : an £ oing to watch for that 
yond 


ith Dr. Low as one of the 
iy * 


paronety In conclusion, 
-_—— is a place for everyone in 
thems © course—for those who will 
such? be audience, so they may en- 
—_ and movies the more; for 
joy 
ane * in plays, making stage 
taking part in P ys, = “ 
models or marionettes aS a hobby; 


and of course for those who may - 


fad the theatre absorbing enough to 


follow as a life profession. 


Mr. GRANT: We are now to con- 
sider the course in Commercial De- 
sign that is open to the boys of New 
York City. We have two high schools 


_ devoted wholly to Commercial Edu- 


cation for Boys; in Brooklyn, the 


_ Alexander Hamilton, over which Mr. 


Gilbert Raynor presides as Principal, 


and the High School of Commerce, 


in Manhattan, of which Dr. Edward 


Unfortunately, time does not per- 
mit hearing from both of these insti- 
tutions at this time. The Art De- 
Partment in each school has its in- 
lviduality wel] inarked. The aim of 


© Instruction in both of these de- 
Partments js to 


t give the boys entering 
mM a thorou 


“ie } gh understanding of 
“= at will benefit them in their 
Te lives as business men. If they 


are talent 
ed and desi : 
Mercia} re to follow com 


mm art as a y ; 
Fates Ocation, then the 
the arts of the theatre vs conti FM is a 


=y sure art found : ; 
0 builg etn on which 


ho have the creative joy of 


I hope that there are many boys 
of our elementary and junior high 
schools who are listening in tonight 
because I am sure you are very for- 
tunate in being able to have Mr. 
Raymond Carter, Head of the Art 
Department of the High School of 
Commerce, make clear to you the 
aim and scope of the Commercial 


Design courses open to the boys of © 


New York City. 


Mr. Carter, will you give us an 
idea of the course in Commercial Art 


that is given at the High School of 
Commerce? 


Mr. Carter: Certainly, Mr. 
Grant. As you have already ex- 
plained, the two high schools, Alex- 
ander Hamilton and the High School 
of Commerce, give a broad, general 
training to prepare lads for the world 
of business. The courses in Art are 
planned accordingly and have a dis- 
tinctly commercial slant. 


Our work in Art at the High 
School of Commerce is two-fold in 
its purpose: 

First, we have a general course 
which all the lads are required to 
take. We make this as broad as pos- 
sible and as practical as we can. Dur- 
ing the first and second years of high 
school work we teach Art Apprecia- 
tion, with emphasis on the perform- 
ance of problems that bear directly 
upon their business training: projects 
in simple lettering, the planning of 
placards and advertisements, the ef- 
fective use of color in display work, 
posters, package covers, a yeneral 
study of the principles of design and 
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a to industry. We top 
the second term of the 
h a rapid study of the 
Fine Arts, Painting, 
d Sculpture - . 
a sco Art principles 
a cor rhe Marketplace—Indus 
= and Advertising. we one ae 
the Art principles si, Be e apply 
design of a piece of sculptur mat 
equally well to the designing on , 
automobile, a weighing machine 
modern building. 

Our constant effor 
in these embryo business men : 
realization of the importance of goo 
Art in the manufacture of everyday 
articles, and in their advertising. This 
power of discrimination between the 
good and the bad in design, if im- 
pressed upon the younger generation, 
will be a powerful factor in making 
the great majority of Americans Art 
conscious. 

So much for the required course. 
All boys take it—two periods a week 
for two years. They thrive upon it 
and enjoy it, and it is presented in 
an interesting, wide-awake way by a 
corps of enthusiastic instructors. 

Now let us consider the cream of 
our work, our elective course in Com- 
mercial Art, which starts at the be- 
ginning of our second year and goes 
along for three years, right up to 
graduation, with one period of class- 
room work each day, five days a 
week, with required outside work to 

supplement the work in school, 

This special course is open to tal- 
ented pupils who have shown their 
aptitude during their first year of 


its applicatio 
this all during 
second year wit 
History of the 
Architecture an 


t 1s to awaken 
the 


ee 
Se Sa Cnt ¥ ‘ 
‘ Bets ined work, and it is al 
to pupils who enter our Sec 


Ond N 
directly from Junior High Year 
with good records in Apt. hogy | 


Let me say right here 
that we prefer to work with ls Ver 
come direct to us from 8B: Who 
can give them the benef es = We 
quired work during the, fs t te, 
with us and fit them bette 
the elective work in th, 
year. 

This elective course dely 
‘various phases of Commerciai 
rather intensively, to develop aig 
dation of technical skill fo, i ~ 
of advertising design. We ig eld 
vide a basis for later and rn 
versified training in Art Schools h 
fact, many of our boys attend evening 
classes in various Art schools in th 
City. 

In order to give you a better clog. 
up of the work we are trying to a 
complish, we have brought along one 
of our lads, one who is in his las 
term of Elective Art and who wil 
graduate in June. For the sake of 
brevity, I'll call him Bill. 

First of all, will you tell us, Bil 
why you decided to come the 
High School of Commerce, almos 
four years ago? 

Bit: Well, [ve always bee 

: ; d I know * 

terested in drawing an ae 

the advertisits 

eral older fellows in te © atti 
field. Some of them got oo i 

the High School of Comme’ 4, 

acted on their advice WO umes 
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frst yeats managed to get by 
™ and went into the Elective 
De in Art in my third term, that 
ours peginning of my second year, 
, the CARTER: Can you remember 
i ou took up first? 
what : Jt seems a long time ago, 
ail try to remember. It was De- 


nm” 
yg 


b ee general principles of rhythm, 
Sibi» 


— palanc 


e, harmony, dominance and all 


) Se cil especially as applied to bor- 


der 


;. repeat patterns, dark and light 
. pictures, and the planning of vari- 
ous articles that were pleasing to the 


‘we. I remember one design I had a 


Jot of fun in making, a design for a 
radio cabinet. 


Mr. CaRTER: Pretty good memory 


you have, Bill. Now what about your 
fourth term, the second term of your 


Elective work? 
Birt: I was given freehand draw- 


ing, simple objects in outline and 


_ light and shade, all sorts of animal 
_ and plant forms, and all with the 


eee weed 


4 Very j 


idea of rendering these objects in a 


commercial manner, that is, in a 
strong, simple way, so that they could 
be used in advertising design. 

Ai Carter: And what did you 
“€ up in the fifth term, the begin- 
Pi: of your second year in Elective 


Br: : 
lettering. . ae cms tough course in 


: : ne the Classic Roman 
we eras modern alphabets de- 
k- a it. I had always been 
oe tering before I found how 
resting it was and how much 
al designers. 
of the term I could 
Styles of lettering and 


Y cOmmerci 
Y the end 


andle Several 





had made quite a collection of exam- 
ples of the various families of type 
used in printing, especially those most 
easy to read and best to use in ad- 
vertising. I applied what I had 
learned in laying out posters and let- 
terheads and for various other uses. 

Mr. Carter: And what did you 
do all along to make this a matter of 
record? Did you save professional 
examples of work? 

BILL: Oh yes, I started by using a 
desk drawer at home. I saved all 
sorts of clippings from papers and 
magazines and I carried a scratch pad 
in my pocket to jot down things 
that I saw ‘and ideas that came to 
me. Before long, I picked up an old 
filing cabinet and classified my clip- 
pings in envelopes for easy reference. 
You never know, in advertising de- 
sign, when you'll need a Sphinx or 
a polar bear or a good head of Lin- 
coln or Napoleon. It pays to save 
"em all. 


Mr. Carter: What was your 
next step, in the sixth term? 

Bit: I took up various techniques, 
pen and ink wash, and learned about 
drawing for reproduction. I clipped 
out the work of various commercial 
artists and studied their methods. I 
found out about line engravings, 
half-tones, rotogravure and litho- 
graphy, the processes that an artist 
should understand if he wants his 
work to reproduce well. 


Mr. Carter: And in the -first 
term of your last year, your seventh 
term, what was the phase of Com- 
mercial Art that you took up? 
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Work in color. I ae 

e 
he various ways that colors produc 
the 


+ ] Yr’ 
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illumina- 
spotlights and made pope =a 
ile ae he these to the 
effects. . We applie conti entt 
colorsschemes for posters, Son aed 
ers and bookie 
oo “And now your e in 
the eighth term, your last a 7 
High School of ee a 

ing now: 

ate eighth term work . 
up everything that I've had so wae 
We go into the various auplaation: 
of Commercial Art—counter displays, 
window displays, car advertising, oul 
door posters, booklets, newspaper and 
magazine advertising, with the em- 
phasis on visualization, that is, the 
‘creating of ideas. 

There are about twenty-five of us 
in the class and each fellow has 
chosen a different article and is now 
working out a complete advertising 
campaign. We don’t take articles al- 
ready on the market; we invent our 
own—trademark names and all. Onc 
lad has invented a fictitious line of 


BILL: 


flavoring extracts, another has a new. 


automobile tire. I’ve chosen as my 
subject a steamship line going to 
Mediterranean ports, and I’m now 
working out a complete campaign of 
advertising, folders, posters, booklets, 
newspaper and magazine advertise- 
ments and I’m surely kept busy look- 
ing up material. During the last 
weeks of the term I'll cut the plates 
for my booklet covers in linoleum, 


for one, two and three Color 





uk 





under pressure (everyone wants 
e 


me ia 
and make prints on a hap 4 Printing F don ‘tuf immediately), but the fel- 
: e 


get some practical knowledge 


Mr. CarTER: What ot 2 
have you taken to supplement Work 
Art training? YOu 

Bitt: Last term [| took a 
in general advertising which one 
to all lads in the upper “ 
whether they have taken E] ect 
or not. We studied typography 4 
to create ideas, how to aan 
lines and good copy, 
tractive layouts for Newspapers. and 
magazines, and the varios depart 
ments of advertising agency worl. 
we also studied radio advertising 

It was great sport planning orig 
inal radio programs, since every fel, 
low had to write his own continuity 
and make the announcements befor 
the class in the most approved man 
ner. If you think it is easy to ar 
nounce before a class and with an 
instructor who watches for every slip, 


try and do it! 


Mr. Carter: Well, Bill, you'e [7 


certainly given us a clear idea of 


what you've been through. Now ju 4 
: 


5 d 

4 word about the Art Service 994 

in our school. 

Britt: The Art Service 1s made UP 

ho meet evel 

of a-number of lads who f 

day during the last pet! 

the publicity work of i 

posters advertising va H 

charts and graphs for vafl 4 i 

ments. I’ts just like ak. zc 

or an Advertising Agency : alwe! 
Work is 2 


operation. 
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: : itself 


ot a great lot of practice, 
zyer ything is done to help the fel- 
who go in for Art. Our princi- 
lows r, McNamara, has a warm spot 
pal —_ for the Art work and all 
, 2 a appreciate it and coéper- 
the to the best of their ability. 

er a, CARTER: Thank you, Bill! 
. Bill's real name, by the way, is Leon- 
ard Putger. 

We wish you success when you 
graduate in June. Don’t expect too 
much at first in the way of. a job. 
Our Placement Bureau at Commerce 
keeps in touch with the opportunities 
in the field of Advertising and so do 
all the members of the department. 
- You're young and strong and ambi- 
\ tious; so keep on studying after you 
leave us and you'll go far. You real- 
| ize that we've only been able to hit 


T= publication of a modified 
rs a in elementary algebra in 
ring | number of High Points 
mir t € fore again the need for 
: oe for the variation in 
sod a of Our pupils in high 
fi lematics. Our theory of 
nie In education has resolved 
a ‘nin One of offering equal 

to all rather than of 

© same work to all. How- 


°PPor 
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the high spots, but we've tried to’im- 
Press upon you the fact that beauty 
is a vital factor ‘in the creation of all 
articles that men buy and sell, and 
that the advertising of these articles 
must be done with taste and with 
good creative ideas back of them. 
We've tried to start you on your 
way to your ambition—to become a 
good commercial artist and an honest 
advertising man, in whatever capacity 
your future may lead you in the 
fields of commercial, industrial or 
graphic arts. It’s a real privilege to 
know you and to work with you and 
with scores of others like you. 

On your way, then, with our best 
wishes, and remember you are part 
of a profession that has the power to 
uplift public taste. Everyone sees the 
Art of the Marketplace; no one can 


avoid it. Help to make it better. You 
can do it. 


ON WHAT BASIS SHALL WE SEGREGATE 
PUPILS IN ALGEBRA? 


ever, this is still a theory. It is not 
necessary for the educational theor- 
ists to tell us what ought to be done 
for our weaker pupils. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. The class- 
room teachers know what must be 
done—the teachers who, throughout 
the country, are struggling with the 
heterogeneous groups in which ability 
ranges from the extremely bright pu: 
pil who can get along without a 
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one who cannot master 


to the 
= lest. elements of the 


even the simp 


rse of study. . :' 
. he natural question that arises 


asks how the pupils are to be wal 
for whom the normal course ke 
suited. The answer to this ae 
is found in the studies by = - 
who have attempted to 88 : 
problem. It is not sufficient i 
¢ upon 
ee ae of time to the 
aoe who is acquainted with the 
literature on the subject it 1s ridicu- 
lous to see grouping in algebra based 
on an intelligence test. A number of 
studies have been made concerning 
the relationship between intelligence 


and achievement in algebra. A. R. 


Crathorne’ reports a correlation of 
50 between algebra marks and an av- 
erage of two intelligence tests. B. R 
Buckingham’ tells of a correlation of 
38 between algebra ratings and the 
score on the Army Alpha Test. W. 





*Crathorne, A. R.: “The Theory of 
Correlation Applied to School Grades. 
National Committee Report. 1923. 

*Buckingham, B. R.: “Mathematical 
Ability As Related to Intelligence.” School 
Science and Mathematics. XXI, 205-215. 

*Proctor, W. A.: “Psychological Tests 
and Guidance of High School Pupils.” 
Journal of Educational Research. Mono- 
graph No. 1, 1921. 

_ * Thorndike, E. L.: “Abilities Involved 
in Algebraic Computation and in Problem 
oe School and Society. XV, 191- 


* Brooks, Fowler D.: “The Psychol 
of Adolescence.” Houghton ‘Mifflin oe 
Todd, G 
odd, Gertrude G.: Bulletin, Debart- 
ment of Secondary School Princioala!’ 24; 
74-16. January, 1929, 
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dike’ . reports correlation, ) hor | 
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owe” lat: . 
46 between algebra mark, Ation ry 


from .47 to .53 betweep the ‘Ning | 


part in his intelligence te Pas | 


school graduates and the She high 


t 

ination. Fowler D, Brooke! © exam, 
eight correlations ranging from 
.54 between algebra marks = 3 : 
telligence test. Gertrude G aN in. 
reports a correlation of 3 . 
marks in algebra and g¢ 
Terman Group Test of 
ity. In his own study th 
tained a correlation of 54 bet 
scores on the Otis Self-A e 


dminister; 

Tin 
. Test and algebra marks at ‘the end of 
one term. 


FES ON the 


Odd! 


Mental ayy, § 


e ‘Writer oh, 4 


. While coefficients of correlation | 


give a general picture of the rela 
tionship between intelligence anf 


achievement in algebra, there is m 
doubt that they are far from satiy [ 


factory in giving full meaning to th ; 


situation that is being studied. The 


writer has found the following figures | 


much more meaningful. Several tems 
ago he segregated the lowest twenl 
per cent and the highest twenty p* 
cent of a group beginning the stud) 
of algebra on the basis of th 
Algebra Prognosis Test’ into at 
classes for purposes of ne : 
The marks recorded for the He : 
the end of the term justified the 


bt. 
of segregation beyond a dou 


ass 
range of I.Q.’s in the slow ¢ PY 


‘ght 
71 to 123 and in the ee 103. 
to 131. The mean oi . be 
and 118.82 respective Yrs a pot 
the case, it is much mo 
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d 
Ne ‘they appe 
Pe’ 
ig Mark in 
[.2 Algebra 
108 e 
118 
10 2©— 0 
it 
Oi 6 
2 et ® 
ys a gs 
106 50 
93 20 
105. 85 
108 40 
§3 65 
107 55 
112 50 
114 50 
112 20 
100 65 
113 50 
113 55 
110 50 
110 45 
98 55 
109 55 
(104 55 
110 85 
122 . 40 
105 55 
8865 
107 50 
122 55 
108g 
l 
im 2 
are ie ames a 


n 
© Possession 


I.Q. Mark in 
Algebra 
116 65 
116 65 
116 70 
113 90 
LL 85 
117 65 
106 40 
94 85 
106 50 
97 65 
119 18) 
112 65 
107 35 
90 75 
98 65 
98 85 
94 75 
109 . 65 
Lid 65 
112 tS 
107 50 
100. =-§0 
108 30 
109 30 
117 70 
110 55 
104: 45 
102 30 
119 50 
110 55 
101° 55) 
109 55 
107 55 
112 55 
108 55 


of the writer. 


the records of individual pu- 
ar in the following 


d records of the pupils 
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10155 101 40 
10255 10545 
107 20 109 40 
100 50 10455 
107 50 


It seems that the chances of passing 
algebra in accordance with our pres- 
ent standards are few for those boys 
and girls whose I.Q. is below 90, and 
only slightly better for those whose 
LQ. is between 90 and 100. How- 
ever, if the I.Q. is to be used as the 
basis for barring pupils from the 
study of algebra or for segregating 
them into slow classes, how can the 
injustice be avoided in the cases of 
those pupils who evidently are able to 
do the work? And what should be 
done for those pupils with 1.Q. be- 
tween 100 and 110 who fail in alge- 
bra? 

The question is constantly asked as 
to why prognosis of success in alge- 
bra cannot be based upon the child's 
preparation in arithmetic. In his study 
the writer assumes that the pupil's 
elementary school rating in arithmetic 
at the end of the eighth year is an 
index of his preparation in the sub- 
ject. Each child is given a double 
rating in arithmetic, eg, A Aor A 
B or C B, etc., one for mechanical 
computation and the other for prob- 
lems. The writer changed these rat- 
ings into numerical equivalents by 
assigning a value of 5 for an A, 4 
fora B+, 3 fora B, 2 fora and 
1 fora D. A mark of A A was, 
therefore, equivalent to 10, B B+ to 
7, etc. He then computed the coeffi- 
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elation between these 
valents and the teach- 
t the end of 


cients of corr 
numerical equ! 


the term and foun 
four groups: 49, 
number of cases WE 


47, respectively. 
7 ree possible that a different 


iteral 

‘onment of values to the hieca) 
<i in arithmetic might a elie 
duced other coefficients oF 
j And so the distribution was 
mad of the percentage of a apie 
bination of literal ratings that tee 
peared in the group which containe 
947 ‘cases, and the = ia values wr 
computed from the table of areas 0 
the normal probability curve in terms 
of the deviates from the mean. The 
correlation between these = = - scores 
and the algebra marks at the end of 
the term was again found to be only 
a - 
A study of the records of individ- 
ual pupils again brings out cases simt- 
lar to those seen in the study of the 
ros = 
Arithmetic Algebra Arithmetic Algebra 

Mark = Mark Mark Mark 


re 211, 54, 76 





10 GFuis tal G 90 
5 80 6 90 
Fs 85 10 45. 
6 85 10. © 70%: 
8 40 10 65 
4 70 10 55 
mt a6 8 40 
) 80 10 65 


*The names and records of th i 
are in the possession of sherds Papi 

Hull, Clark L.. “Aptitude Testing.” 
a Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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ecific prognosis test in a par- 
ubject 1s based upon the be- 
riculat ° we have a large number of 
fief that ial specialized potential ap- 
mor ee intelligences. A general 
rue e test could be nothing but 
average of all potential ap- 
given person. On the 
d, the work in a school sub- 





kind of 


+ is very specific. In Latin, for 
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questions on arithmetic, 9, ¢. “tl f 


€ found 


the 


correlation of .27 between 
on this arithmetic part ang 
in algebra at the end of 
Since the scores 
test based upon 
standard course of study represent , 


elementary school marks in arithmetic 
it is fair to conclude that scores i 


grouping are as insufficient as 


I. Q. | 


The purpose of this article is to 


state the case for a test of specife 
ability. C.-L. Hull’ distinguishes ke 


the Marks 


- yolv 


‘ ars 


le, it is entirely verbal and in- 
ee. numerical or spatial ele- 
and the verbalness is of a 
articular kind with its own organiza- 


Ez is chiefly nu- 
ON anv as - tion. Algebra, however, is y 

y arithmetic 
i rie th : makes it different from the languages 


n from geometry, which is 
measure of the same abilities 33 the I and eve g 


- spatial rather than numerical and 


merical, but of a symbolic type which 


‘which involves a different type of 


_ symbolism. 
an arithmetic test as a basis ff 


The prognosis tests used by the 


' writer are ability tests in the sense 


_ that they measure the pupil’s ability 
to do the type of work to be learned 


in the way in which it is to be 


emplified by Patten’s test for capac F 


to learn to operate the engine 2 
the Orleans-Solomon Latin pe : 
Test; the latter by the peek 
chanical Aptitude Tests ne val 
numerous intelligence tests. 


of get 
these are essentially tests 
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lathe of fF 


~ Prognosticate succ 


“de 
or average scholastic APU” | id | 


trasted with tes 
astic aptitude, w" 
our present elective 
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system: 
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| ' learned. The pupil is given a little 
tween tests that are. designed is & © algebra in miniature, before he has 
tect specific or particular aptitude ) Teceived any instruction at all in the 
and those designed to detect general ar 


. er’ i, 
average aptitudes. The former are }” 


subject, and the purpose is to see if 
Sek success in a period of be- 
ghty and ninety minutes will 

€ss Over a period of 
An algebra test of this 
‘tong fat into account those 
ot adh, Influence success in alge- 
fille a “ment, namely, ability to 
algebra situations such as the 


Pupil m : 
Meets in the algebra class and 


v€ months. 


The Teachi f 

cluding Tri eaching o 
Sonometry,” . 

fen and Company, 1939. _ Long 
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mastery of such prerequisites as es- 
sentials of arithmetic and reading 
with comprehension. 

What factors are involved in a pu- 
pil’s ability to cope with algebraic 
situations? T. Percy Nunn” lists four 
important elements in the study of 
algebra as ‘‘analysis, the direct use of 
symbolism, the extended use of sym- 
bolism and the manipulation of sym- 
bolism”. Concerning analysis he says, 
“A small boy has learnt that the area 
of a figure is the number of unit 
squares (say, square inches) which 
would entirely cover it. With this 
definition before him, he is asked to 
determine the area of a rectangle 
measuring seven inches by five. He 
soon observes that the unit squares 
into which the figure is mapped out 
can be regarded as forming five rows, 
each containing seven squares. This 
observation enables him to shorten 
the process of finding the area, or 35 
square inches. So far arithmetic. But 
let the boy’s attention shift from the 
actual manipulation of the figures to 
the process which the manipulation 
follows, and let him observe that the 
essence of that process is the multipli- 
cation of the length of the rectangle 
by the breadth. At this moment he 
has crossed the frontier which sep- 
arates arithmetic from algebra; for it 
is an important part of the business 
of algebra to disengage the essential 
feature of an arithmetic process of 
given type from the numerical set- 
ting which a particular case presents," 
A great deal of the work done in the 
algebra class is of the sort described 
here, whether it be the translation of 
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braic shorthand or of 
blems into algebraic eau 
er to do this, one mus 
mmand of the nec’ 
and in order to 
pics that make up 
urse, one 


have a sufficient © 
essary symbolism; 
ious to 

rasp the vari 
ihe content of the algebra i rd 
must have a facility in manip g 


bols. 
the Srder to acquire the broader 


of algebra 
se a wt ei the 
eks to 
oui must first eet : eg ba 
details, some of whic 
notion that letters are used to ee 
sent numbers, (2) the substitution 0 
numbers for letters, (3) the meaning 
and the use of the exponent, (4) the 
understanding and the use of directed 
numbers and (5) the translation into 
algebraic symbols of simple English 
phrases and statements. The writer S 
experience of twenty years in the 
teaching of algebra leads him to feel 
that an aptitude test of the sort used 
in this study should present the pupil 
with a larger number of simple abili- 
ties rather than a few broader ones 
to which he may not do justice in the 
few minutes allowed for each part of 
the test. If the pupil shows that he 
is able to master the tasks set because 
he has the abilities, the rest depends 
upon the learning process which, in 
turn, is closely linked with the meth- 
od of presentation by the teacher. In 
order that these abilities may be dis- 
covered, the simplest thing seems to 
be to submit to the pupil some mate- 





**“The Orleans Algebra Prognosis Test.” | 


World Book Co 
1928. 0 mpany, Yonkers, N 


Fern? ae very elementary form 
utilizes the learning Process aii 
ample, early in the year the Or te 
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lution ‘of . problems, gyg}, Ney : 


number exceeds another” «4. % 
of one number over another” °Xe 
difference between two ne 
“one number is greater than 4 


1 
by a certain amount”. NOther fp 


and illustrates the Meanings of 4 
be 


terms and continues with 
fective drill. He also refe 
to the text-book and agg 
son to be done during 


studying an explanation and illutn 
tions thereof and then working oy 


some exercises based on them. A te f 


composed of brief lessons and exer 


cises following the same plan, there fi 


fore, is the instrument that calls for 


work most similar to that which th | : 
pupil will be expected to do through F 


out the year. The test used by th 


writer was of this sort”; and the i i 
° . © ft ’ 
ords of individual pupils ove *} 


e 
period of six years have prov 


‘the test may be used without an} 
hesitation ‘in guiding pupils 
esitation ‘in gu niet: 
matter of the study of algebr’ 
If guidance is to be pra ais © 
justice to the boys a sat 
cerned, then we must af ile 
terion which allows for as 
percentage of error. ; we 
doubt in the minds the ? 
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, intelligence tests alone and 
om 1 marks alone should not be 
ithe sis for ability grouping in 
ysed as 4 o quote from an article by 
algebt- Percival Symonds of Co- 
University, who is one of the 
or leaders in the field:” “It 
eat of interest to learn that tests 
ma aa available which can be used 
; dy accurate predictions of suc- 


iq such subjects as algebra, ge- 
ce 


a Percival M.: “A Testing 
; ‘ Symonds he: Tek School.” School 
_«Froby. February, 1932. 


Ciuss AS AID IN 
. LANGUAGE TEACHING 


The foreign language club is a 
_ well-established feature in foreign 
_ language teaching in schools of all 
_ grades offering such courses. Their 
educational value as a progressive 
» wnxiliary is recognized not only in 
j the junior and senior high schools, 
© but also in colleges and universities. 


Vriters on the methodology of for- 
> Qlgn language 
— such 
Plem 
Class 
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Bettas 
bee! 


instruction approve 
student organizations aS a sup- 
to the work done in the 
oom, and wherever schools have 
in “Xperience with 
j u ar activity, it has their pragmati 
4 SaNction. Vc oak 
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ometry, Latin and modern ianguages. 
For prediction purposes in separate 
subjects these tests are more accurate 
than intelligence tests. Many teachers 
will wish to use these tests for guid- 
ance, for sectioning and for becoming 
acquainted early in the year with the 
pupil’s capacity to learn particular 
subjects.” 


JosEPH B. ORLEANS, 
Chairman, Department of 


Mathematics. 
George Washington High School. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLUB 


jor educational desideratum according 
to best thought in this field, is nar- 
rowly circumscribed in the classroom 
by circumstances inherent in its for- 
mal nature. That this limitation in- 
creases in direct proportion to the size 
of the class is a common experience of 
all teachers. Especially is this true of 
any and all activity originating in 
pupil initiative. Neither time nor the 
demands of a set and fixed curriculum 
will allow experimental groping by 
pupils. If student initiative is to have 
a spontaneous character, there should 
be as little pulling of the strings be- 
hind the curtain by the teacher as pos- 
sible. But in class the pupils and their 
work must be held very definitely to a 
prescribed course. This naturally 
makes for absolute teacher-direction in 
addition to supervision. 

The club, however, is free from all 
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ivity. : 
“iative and activity. ** — 
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i 
tenet” advisedly, because 
ord “disport @ A te coal 
this self-activity there ee - 
‘oy and pleasure for the stu on 
a ants With pupil self-expr i 
ce direct reaction to the ak 
‘muli for the aim tu 
Ee ill range for student activity 
it opens up! Anything, son a 
e 
i ost, related to t e 
Oe att studied is — 
j b’s program. [ere 
terial for the clu s pro ao 
ss ti place where individual differ 
ences can be given full rein, without 
any semblance of disorganization re- 


sulting. On the contrary, the variety 


will contribute richness and fullness 
to the work. There will be a healthful 
heterogeneity in which each: person- 
ality can assert itself and develop. 


FACULTY SUPERVISION 

Under the supervision of a teacher 
who can guide without directing too 
insistently, such clubs must, of course, 
be. The vision in supervision of clubs 
cannot be overemphasized It presup- 
poses an enthusiastic faculty leader 
with an inspiring personality, firmly 
convinced of the intrinsic value of the 
activity, who can envisage its ultimate 
s:gnificance and possibilities as train- 


ing of growing personalities for and ° 


the introduction of young minds to a 
sphere of responsibilities and problems 
they will have to face in adult life, if 


they are to Participate intelligently in 
human affairs, 


Ba | 
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‘UMANI 
SrupY THROUGH Crupg 
Progressive educationa| 
the objectives of foreign 
study has gradually bee, . 
to a higher rank of import Noting 
aim of fostering internationg] the 
standing. The disciplinary ate 
language study and the lear 
grammar for its own sake hie of 
educatiunal heritage of bent the 
formalized study of Latin, hee r 
superseded by such objectives a 
the acquisition or dey 
skills useful in human elation 
Comprehension of the spoken i 
written word, ability to speak an 
write in the foreign language—the 
became the goal of language learning 
And most recently a new crystalliza 
tion of this fourfold Purpose, to re 
duce it to the proportions most fea 
ble under prevailing school condition 
has moved to the front rank the abiliy 
to read the foreign language for cor 
prehension and enjoyment. 

If the tendencies revealed by thes 
new objectives mean anything te 
indicate that language study is beng 
thought of more and more as is 
force. From a cold, objective stu si 
morphology and syntax, ae 
learning. is evolving. ear = 
jective pursuit, a study of fe a 
self as it is incarnated in ut 
temporary phases of na not 
civilizations called forelg™. wld 
alien as immigration laws 
us believe. 
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choo _ ectively for international 
function ¢ course based on the read- 
pee ee can give him a much 
oe ae range in the realm of 
international understanding. 
Therefore, now more than ever be- 
fore in the history of foreign language 
| teaching, the student club takes on real 
significance a8 an integral factor in 
‘the mechanism for imparting and ab- 
‘corbing instruction. Before there was 
a definite break between the class and 
‘the club. Each pursued a totally dif- 
‘ferent activity, related only in name 
of the language. There actually was 
“no correlation in what they were do- 
‘ing. Their purposes were not only 
hee = even mutually ccntra- 
ie, ‘ e class considered the 
Bhs, ia divorced. from its 
Bite cluk Laat Seographic setting: 
biving real . te attention to the 
? WMan-interest : i Noa a The 
| activities of the club 
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‘hold if Student at the very thres- 
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The new reading aim makes corre- 
lation possible and feasible. Class and 
club will now supplement each other. 
Language study can now be a har- 
monious whole. The reading aim 
will be served by the club which has 
always helped to arouse interest in 
and curiosity about the foreign people 
and its land. The class will make 
members for the club. By introducing 
the student to pleasurable reading the 
class will whet his appetite for more 
such information obtainable through 
membership in the club. This organi- 
zation in turn will help to make the 
reading ability ever more desirable by 
revealing the greater and more-genu- 
ine pleasures available only directly in 
the foreign language. . The Club is 
thus an essential factor in humaniz- 
ing the study of a foreign language. 


THE Mission oF LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS IN A CHANGING WORLD 


In this age of ebb and flux, when 
nothing is certain and all established 
values and principles are being ques- 
tioned, weighed in the balance and 
unceremoniously disestablished, our 
educational system is also undergoing 
close scrutiny. Due to the stringencies 
of the economic situation, it has even 
much more to fear from unreasoned 
and unreasoning retrenchment in the 
educational budget than from a scien- 
tific revaluation. The existing cur- 
riculum as a whole, as well as each 
individual subject, is now on the de- 
fensive. I venture to suggest that if 
the modern foreign languages find 
themselves today more exposed to at- 
tack than almost any other item in the 
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failure to PP ly a which they are 
most vital service © 

capable. 

It should cause no 
public is so willing 
the luxury of gramme 
the cultural aa ° 

oreign langu 
<eee s are, can not 
match the crying need for ‘economic 
relief. This is no time to insist that 
foreign literature can best be under- 
stood in the original language. Of 
what use is the availability of foreign 
‘literature when domestic food is out 

of the reach of the hungry? 

The foreign language teacher must 
hitch his subject to economics in its 
broadest social significance. Foreign 
language teaching can and must be in 
the service of a great international 
effort to rebuild an economic world, 
now in ruins, in the spirit of under- 
standing and justice between nation 
‘and nation. This new dedication of 
language teaching does not require 
any diminution of the cultural content 
of the instruction. It merely demands 
that the instruction in the publicly 
supported school systems should aim 
not merely at the cultivation of the 
individual’s linguistic esthetic sense, 
but at the preparation of the whole 
social groups speaking one language 

for a more just attitude toward social 
groups speaking other sanguages. Both 


teacher and pupil should be conscious 


curr iculum, 


surprise that the 
to dispense with 
r study. Even 
£ each of the 
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the great need of interna 
ciety today—a more genuine el 
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force for international , good in th =i fine: 
_ special and extra attention it requires 
' and deserves through the medium of 
_ the club. In the classroom it is no 
this essential educational service to » ms 


_ possible. The lan lub 
ciety as the well prepared foreign lan guage club makes its 
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te of the democratic ideal of 

Jn a education, the educated will 
ao always be a minority. Upon 
roba nlightened remnant rests the 
this Fe 4 finer humanity. It is this 
hope whose numbers we may hope 
vp increase slowly through the con- 


+ qued and cumulative effects of the 
tl 


jycation Process, that we who teach 
e : 


must strive to imbue with this vision 


of the universality of human culture. 
reconstruction and enduring = i 


They must be made not only to see, 
but also to feel, the unity of civiliza- 
tion and that the foreign cultures are 
but different aspects of the civilized 


_ way of life. 


This basic minority can be given the 


guage teacher. He is the logical inter | 


preter between nations, who helps bf 
build the bridge of understanding 11)” 
- him it should be a labor of love. Hs} 


training gives him an insight, posses* ' Lye graduation alumni associa 


by few others, into the past and pet 
ent of the foreign interlocutor a 
whom his pupils are attempting "| 
establish communication. The ue ; 
language teacher should look a fi 
calling as a mission of Sort or 
has great need today. 4” 3 
own economic security he ow enh 
vince the public, which - seth 
cation, that he 1s digct ble | 
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appeal to the more interested and 

better students; to those to whom the 

study of a foreign language is a reve- 

lation of human values. The student 

who by joining the language club 

manifests his sympathetic comprehen- 

sion of, or at least, a curiosity for, the 
cultures of another human group, is 
the precious raw material out of which 
the foreign language teacher is to pro- 
duce the intelligent citizen of a world- 
wide human civilization. And the 
foreign language club is the indispens- 
able instrument at the service of the 
teacher who thus visualizes the deeper 
purpose of his work. Viewed thus, 
the study of foreign languages is a 
vital element in education. Language 
teaching dedicated to such universal 
human needs as indicated above justi- 
fies its cost to the community. 


JosHuA HocuHsTEINn. 
DeWitt Clinton High School. 


UNEMPLOYED ALUMNI 


tions get busy and barrage the 


_ Young graduates with a lot.of second- 


Class mail “Joi . 
bs ; n the Al i; ae 
Support Yo iii 


ur Alma Mater”—“Pay 


WE tad the bee Come to the Dance” 


dsides of the conscien- 
“cretary. The customary 
ar up the circular, shud- 
d Bened Ought of returning to dear 


(imagine ct Atnold High School 


ING is to te 
“Tat the th 


returni 
: four ean ‘ning after struggling 


to get out of it) and then 


ironically remark on how they dare 
to ask you for dues in such times as 
these! Those that do lend an ear to 
the secretary's pleadings are quite 
often the lucky ones with a job or 
those with a sweet memory of an 
extra-curricular activity in which 
their talents came to fruition or per- 
haps lonesome college freshmen yearn: 
ing for the days when they were ce- 
lebrities in their school life. Of course, 
if they now happen to be lawyers or 
insurance agents they will make it 
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“contacts” $0 necessary | 
=e eee trade. This =e : 
a - alumni 1s to be expecte “3 
ae g. Their motives are inoffen 
pe ardonable. In the past weRy 
7 a societies could have - 
coal a their active financl 
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one a interest is not with xe 
alumni who possess intelligence — 
to recognize a graduate angi res 
potentially beneficial to them; —— 
it is with the vast number of gra - 
who upon leaving high school an 
preoccupied with the nee Or) 
lems of helping their parents an / 
ing employment, to be at all concerne 

with patronizing an alumni — 
tion. Celebrities aside, what about the 


students who cannot afford college . 


and who feel frustrated from the be- 
ginning, the mediocre who were kept 
in school against their wills and who 
are too ashamed to return as failures? 

For them the future is indeed a 


bitter one. Those who go on study- 


ing in college or technical school have 
at least the tenuous hope of an im- 
proved future (four years ahead, pre- 
sumably), but for the vast majoritv 
we eject with regularity twice a year, 
there remains only the sinking sensa- 
tion of battling an economic storm 
with a paltry diploma; a storm, alas, 
wherein even the straws of hope are 
missing. 

~ What chances have our alumni of 
justifying their schooling? Very lit- 
tle. Something might be said about 
the school’s function in preparing 


ess to join any fraternity 


ame ee ‘ag 
student for existin 


Christianity, but when it « tt | 
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aissance, with an alternate fra : ‘ 
of science to prove its mo demn; Wort 
a smattering of a courge inst 
to show that it can compeng 
deficiencies of the home, 
Lord help the young alan 
three years of French Won't and + 
penetrations into the life cycle of 

tiny animalcule will certain} 
tress him when the full 
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ate for th 
Well, 


unemployment overwhelms his = of f 
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No matter how valiantly 


the teacher | 
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by teaching Epictetus anq "elton {pgs J jobs immediately. Even their 


ee 
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may have labored to rid him of ty 


success-ladder theory, 
fess that when the Great Awakening 
comes it will find the student's mind 
bloated with confessional magazin 


times such as these. The advertising 
expert, we are informed, has beata 


WE MUst coy, home. 


duress and the revolting temper of the f 
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- the last two years. 


moving picture glamor and Sportiny ff Russia had her problem of homeless 


page wisecracks; shoddy safeguards in youth wandering across the country, 


__ her notorious bespriziorni, we too must 


_ confess an identical problem but with- 


the teacher at his own task. What fF out the post-war chaos that extenu- 


ever we have taught has been unér fated the Russian situation. It is, then, 


A this pressing need for sympathy and 
adolescent escapes, the moment dis’ [7 


‘ ty 4 
pline is relaxed, into the soggy * | 


ment of jazz melody and tabloid jou J 


nalism. But to return to the P “= i through the school, 


: ee assume that the holy rd 
ef commencement has been Mi if 
over the heads of the me: 
and that they awaken the ! 
none the worse for the 
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Our alumni must not all expect 


become resigned to accepting 
pat a useless freightage -that must 
e pried along until things take a 
‘ or the better. , | 
ae not all parents can easily resign 
_— to seeing an offspring with 
a? school education of reputed 
ae dawdle about the house, day 
ee looking in mirrors, demand- 
— aie for the movies, playing the 
em endlessly and insisting on being 
# pretty often. There is bound to 
be some strong criticism about good- 
fornothing children behaving like 
parasites. Such strictures often strike 
Youth is sensitive. What 
follows can readily be seen in the na- 
tion-wide increase of young vagrants 


Where before 


en 


guidance which the demoralized home 
ls Not in a condition to offer, that must 
“ met intelligently. It can only be 
we think, that 
y be kept intact and the 
ed until the dark clouds 
We repeat the problem: 
the blo. € school do to cushion 
ited S upon the heads of its gradu- 
xlf-con, ow can we help ballast their 
fine. “0us souls to ride conditions 
venly? 


, ‘ Seems to 


gin to lift. 
at can th 


us that the alumni asso- 
escribed in our introduc: 


tory paragraph. could function more 
effectively. It is in a position to do 
something to bolster up the waning 
morale of our graduates and keep 
them from accepting a defeatist atti- 
tude towards life. There is a certain 
peace of mind in any union of fellow- 
sufferers thrown together by a com- 
mon misfortune; each one strengthens 
the other by sublimating his miserable 


lot into that of the mass. ’ Common 
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suffering helps somewhat to reduce 
the melancholy of the unsuccessful job 
seeker. We see an example of that 
among the mushroom communities 
established by the homeless unem- 
ployed, the Hoovervilles and Prosper- 
ity Junctions. Graduating classes as a 
unit should therefore be encouraged 
to organize themselves into alumni 
groups, to band together for the pur- 
pose of meeting in the evening, within 
the school, to enjoy a variety of social 
and educational activities. Dances and 
theatricals could be arranged. Lec- 
tures on current problems might be in- 
stituted, provided the Board sees the 
way to include an appropriation there- 
for in its budget. The various extra- 
curricular clubs that now function 
with enthusiasm by day might have an 
evening branch for the alumni who 
participated during their under-gradu- 
ate days. Teachers interested in their 
former pupils might volunteer to con- 
duct clubs and arrange to chaperone 
dances and theatricals. An alumni 
fund for relieving extreme cases of 
distress could be started and contacts 
with social service agencies made 


through the school. What is needed 
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DUCATION IN THE NEW YORK cry 
sO CA ee HIGH SCHOOL 


1. 
Social (character) education, ; a 

dominant problem in a e- 

ory and practice today. We i 

Ten national organizations devoted to 

. “character” study; 

Thirty national publications dealing 
with the study of character and 
its development; 

Character education included in the 
curricula of Los Angeles, Boston, 
Birmingham, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Salt Lake City, and others; 

Spreading practice in large cities to 
have teacher committees at work 
in the field of character educa- 
tion; 

Tendency to provide time allotments 
for character education in the 
school day; 

Tendency to recognize desired char- 
acter outcomes on school report 
cards, 

2. 

Why this growing interest in social 
(character) education? Apparently 
the interest echoes a social need. The 
normalcy of any community depends 
on the training of its young in “cor- 


rect” social attitudes. The well-bo: 
of an individual has alwa 
on his manipulation of. } 
self-guidance, self-evaluation and hig 
ability to adjust himself to hig social 
environment. The human face ha 
always recognized the importance of 
influencing the individual during his 
adolescence, at the time of the may 
child’s new birth, as Rousseau puts it, 

What has, up to recently, been the 
most decisive relation in human cow 


The most decisive relation in human 
conduct has heretofore been that radi 
ating from the family and se : 
the home. Overshadowing the ee 
ence of the church and public g8 
ing, the home has been fe: aie 
where the young -were 1D 
and trained in the conduct : 
ture. : 
How has the home, 
ter af per The 
school for charactet 2 
fared with the passing a 
trend of social and eco" 
has been to dislocate 
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, school for “character” and 

it ae This change was greatly 
perso ing the post-war per- 
ee arery industrial and 
od quences have played havoc 
daily household schedule, 
= i] awry the organization of 
ty and drawing, largely, the 
tof the home. Parents 
ss in maintaining their 
let alone the old-fash- 
This is especially 
ident’ in our local situation, where 
b heads of the household are in great 
ean foreign born and where the 
“American” second generation refuses 
to recognize their elders’ character 


i ' 
ocial 


qurning 
the fami 


and personality codes as their own. 


If economics and social change have 


undermined the effectiveness of the 


home in preparing the adolescent for 
his rdle as a grown-up and vitiated for 
the greater part the influence of the 
community outside of the home, it is 


| to the school, as the agency of social 


Pes Gee = 
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a ee ee alee ayia, _ 
se ee a il aa 


_ control that reaches most pre-adoles- 


duct, and, therefore, that most impor [| cent and maturing young, that is left 


° . i] 14 
ant in the training of the adolescent! |) 


the job of preserving all the influ- 
ences that are potential in the devel- 
OPment of the socially commendable 
naividual and of neutralizing all those 
a in Our contemporary life, such 
ee halls, pool-rooms, movies, 
te ian side shows and tab- 
ideal a that tend to destroy the 
mendabt Noninges of socially com- 
es . —— At present it is 
€mMerarious to suggest 


at in ; 
Certaj oa ‘ 
Q, tor = Communities — in our 


ftom “xample—progress has taken 


e 
ome and handed to the 
Important social function— 





that of training the young in habits of 
personal development, giving them a 
standard code of “good” conduct, and, 
possibly, suggesting to them a basis of 
sex morality. : 

4. 

How do our schools meet the situa- 
tion? Discounting current criticism of 
the standard elementary and high 
school curriculum, we may say that 
our schools are at present organized 
to give direct instruction in health, 
citizenship, vocations, use of leisure 
time, and on the other hand, emphati- 
cally incidental instruction in the 
ideals and standards of socially correct 
conduct and personality. Contempo- 
rary educators, like Pringle, in his 
“Adolescence and High School Prob- 
lems,” warns that character is the out- 
come of the child’s total experience 
and therefore the direction of this 
character outcome must not be more 
than a mere by-product of the ordi- 
nary school program. “The individual 
must win his social and moral inheri- 
tance if it is to be of value,” argues 
Pringle. “The biological sciences teach 
the inevitable tragedies that result 
from lack of effort, and moral atro- 
phy”—as a result of planned help by 
grown-ups— "is just as certain as phys: 
ical loss of power.” “The law of 
struggle is part of the law of evolu- 
tion.” And again Pringle, striking a 
Sunday note, says: “Christian people 
are wont to quote Paul—Work out 
out your own salvation’! 

Now the plan of incidental social 
instruction is believed to work out 
passably well during the pre-adolescent 
period of the child's life. Pre-adoles- 
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and situation 
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The following, quot’ 
aouire, is a typical opinion: 
mers classroom i ee 

ive way to a classr0 
Ee i deren possible “o 
ions of a special nature ta 
cori a setting for peal ad 
velopment and character growth. : 
Instruction for the character an 
personal development takes on a para’ 
mount significance when the growing 
human reaches the high school. This 
is the period when the youth ° becomes 
suddenly conscious of being alive in 
a new significant sense, very different 
from the self-centered existence of 
his pre-adolescent days.” Physical 
changes set in. The boy and girl 
reach out into manhood and woman- 
hood. With increased physical ma- 
turity they face a greater degree of 
choice in conduct and opinion. Life 
is now more complex, because per- 
sonal responsibility is greater. The 
youth understands neither his appar- 
ently changed surroundings nor his 
changed self. He gropes, perforce, 
for the whys and wherefores of be- 
havior. If the high school machi ne, 
planned primarily to grind out the 


grades, too, 
changing times. 







e-college curriculum, doe, 
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culiar perplexities that beset ox De. 


finds it outside of the school. ;,” 
street, in the daily murder ,./ D the 
the current “social” and movie a Or 
for, to paraphrase Pringle, i ie 
seem to him the part of Wisdom a) 
direct hold on the thing desirei 2 
this is possible. Qn 
- | 
How does the report of the Cop 
mittee on Character Education Of th 
High School Teachers’ Association 
propose to deal with the problem? 
For one year the Committee on Char. 
acter Education has been stud sf 
what was being done in regard t 
cial education in the high schools 
New York City. 


on by means of questionnaires, take 


ing: 

1. Administration; 

2. The curriculum; 

3. Extra-curricular activities; _ 
4. Procedure in subject and prefed 


class in relation to the hae 

development and its effect on 
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Worthy of attention 1s the form 
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H. S. T. A. report 1s important 

j m arallels tasks attempted in 
um - of the country (see “Cur- 
man ais in Character Education 
rent P Public Schools,” by George H. 
in the nd George E. Hill, July 30, 
e ee and Society). It is im- 
because it takes stock of what 

done—or what our schools 
do—in regard to training the 


t 
portan 
js being 


adolescent in what is popularly called 
"haractef and personality. It is im- 


tant because it dares to broach the 


+ dreaded question of character ratings. 


On the other hand the report is 


> guilty of two significant omissions. 
First, it slights almost wholly a prim- 
_ ary pensum when it fails to take the 
_ opportunity to give publicity—for the 


benefit of our teachers—to the propo- 


» sition that changing times have un- 
fitted the home as a guide for matur- 


| ing youth and placed the burden on 
into consideration four phases, ot § 


pean, ple school. Secondly, it hesitates to’ 
rather viewpoints, of character train 


consider (in connection with its dis- 


cussion of the prefect period) the 
4 possibilities of a direct method of ‘so- 
Cal education, that is, planned class- 


: folt 


| Clusip 

Ns are Oo 
& ting «: e drawn from a . 
8 situatio ny fit 





(‘om instruction in the modalities of 
/ntemporary |i fe, base 
“Shology for adolescen 
8 or no Pringle, m 
'0 our local situation, 


ce, which, Prin- 
ay be best fitted 


© approach 
Tt is Mere] 
Manner of 


Presented by the re- 
Y a re-emphasis of the 
Social education common 
Is at present. Ethical con- 


n arising in the classroom. 


Sa ; 
Se 1S made to rest on the 
" esiderata - 


1. The teacher must be vigilant as to 
his own personality and character. 
He must be an exemplar. 

2. The teacher must be ready to lay 
hold of every suitable classroom 
situation and transform it into a 
setting for personality develop- 
ment and character growth. That 
is, instruction in good traits and 
commendable tastes and interests 
is immediately produced when 
made possible either by commission 
Or Omission. . 

3. The course of study in the usual 
high school subjects is to be 
planned so as to have training in 
good habits, interests and tastes as 
a dominant objective. 

The workability of these articles of 
faith is posited on the adoption of the 
first three recommendations of the re- 
port: 

1. Each teacher will have fewer pu- 
pils than at present and have a 
better opportunity to become indi- 
vidually acquainted with his pupils. 

2. The syllabus in every subject will 
be amended so that more time is 
provided for character training. 

3. Clerical work is to be reduced to 
a minimum so that a maximum of 
energy is left to the teacher for 
fuller and more character training. 

When inspected in the light of our 
Contemporary situation in the City of 
New York, these three keystone rec: 
ommendations, on which the suggested 
method is based, appear commendable 
but rather playful wishes. Our high 
school population is growing fast, and 
will grow faster as the educational 
age limit climbs with the shrinking of 
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lice ti ut of the subject 
poses to slice time 0 me ae 
class period, thus complicating ‘ 
work of the teacher. It insists on the 
amendment of syllabi su as to shape 
every subject more closely as a tool for 
social training. 
Thus says Pringle: “The high school 
pupils have been born into a social 
environment which is already largely 
determined, and this environment has 
among its elements certain standards 
of conduct to which they are expected 
to conform.” Hence, the whole prob- 
lem is to get the pupils to accept the 
moral world which awaits them and 
to adjust themselves to its demands. 
And to. do this, the school must, ac- 
cording to Pringle and the committee 
report, reproduce as far as possible 
the condition of the best surrounding 
life. In the school “all the higher in- 
terests of humanity must be dupli- 
cated,” a moral atmosphere instituted, 
and the individual and the group made 
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th e directi 


morality (moves) rather than “mor” § 
ideas. We shall not attempt to cor p 


jure up in the school a “moral a 
mosphere,” but offer the adolescenta 
planned, factual course in social forms 
In this course, by means of discussion 
somewhat less formal than that cor 
mon in the usual class, the following 
problems will be considered amon 
others: 

-], The instinctive and emo 
makeup of the individual 
Manners: enumeration 
Health: importance, habits. 
Dress. wh 
The individual and the 8 : 
Honesty and dishonesty: 
conduct. 

‘Jdren. 
Parents and reef the sta 
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8. Success in life. 
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r. Sex morality. aoe 
E.9, d home room period, instituted in 


chools (as at the Lincoln High 

e 5 may be considered a step in 
= on of a course of this de- 
sion, At present the home room 
ff sually devoted to the discus 
oe f topics picked at random by the 
geet and the teacher. This discus- 
AF ses not follow any definite plan. 


peing haphazard, it has no sound edu- 


eB cational basis. 

the high 4 

| whole term a succession of home 
If room periods in accordance with a 
t thoe | 
- in social psychology for adolescence. 


It is possible to organize for the 


prepared course of study, rooting itself 


(A simple and easily applicable out- 


© jine is offered in Haddock’s “Steps 
Upwards in Personality.”’) 


7. 
What are the objections to planned 


_ instruction in social forms for adoles- 
_ cents? Reference has already been 
i made to Pringle. He, first, fashions a 
_ pseudo-Darwinian analogy between 
man’s society and the jungle, stating 
. (page 342, “High School Problems”) 
_ that “moral 
» ofa long race struggle.” ‘Hence the 
Individual mys 
~ Moral 
~ value.” F 


; strug le i 
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t win his social and 
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There is also the charge of indoc- 
trination. The tabloid, the example of 
the unfit parent, the. “true secret” 
magazine, the movie, also indoctrinate. 
Strange to say, the mentioned agen- 
cies treat the same topics that would 
be considered in a planned course in 
social forms. 

The Detroit Free Press (July 1, 
1930), doubts the intellectual fitness 
of most teachers to act as guides and 
mentors in such matters as character 
and personality. This Opinion is very 
popular. It is understood that the 
teachers assuming the task of explain- 
ing conduct to the adolescent must be 
specially trained for the job. Indeed, 
certain teachers have special personal 
fitness for a duty of this kind. How- 
ever, the use of a definite syllabus will 
lessen the effect of individual differ- 


ences among the instructors. 


8. 

It is dangerous to base social train- 
ing on literature. Note the tendency 
to relegate the presentation and discus- 
sion of the mentioned topics to Eng- 
lish classes. Literature is too often 
full of unsound psychology and incor- 
rectly documented social facts. Miss 
Haddock, for example bases each of 
her forty lessons on verse excerpts, 
mostly journalistic (Guest, Kiser, 
Henry Van Dyke, Walt Mason) and 
“inspirational.” Much of it will ap- 
pear rather naive to the latter-day boy 
and girl of sixteen. This, too, we may 
recognize as an echo of the hankering 
to offer the adolescent “laboratory” 


conditions, a kind of recapitulation of 
“life.” 
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cation—for the teacher. Second, the 
popularization of a concise and simply 
stated code setting forth how, say, the 
Good Linconian is expected to con- 


What ca 


duct himself. (This would parallel 


Wn. J. Hutchins’ plan, on which the 
’ Baston course is founded. Hutchins’ 
motive is the Good American, who 
(1) tries to keep himself in perfect 
health, (2) controls himself, (3) is 
self-reliant, (4) is reliable, (5) plays 
fair, (6) does his duty, (7) tries to 
do the right thing in the right way, 
(8) . works in friendly codperation 
with his fellow-workers, (9) is kind, 
and (10) is loyal). 
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HIGH POINTS 


ne Teacher Does 

wi ne Magazine : 
In the January, 1932, issue of Hich 
s there appeared an article en- 
ritled, “What One Principal Does 


Some ‘; Magazine.” Dr. Tonsor’s 
ized is not to be noisy, tha the civ. | ith This Mag 


urpose in writing it was to point out 
: those teachers who never bother to 
ead the publication, the fact that in 
nearly every issue are articles perti- 
nent to the special interests of nearly 
all of them. 

To emphasize this fact, the writer 


wishes to tell what he does with this 


he literally tears it to pieces. Before 


has he found a single issue in the last 


_ five years which did not contain at 
beckons encouragement to the les} 


4 Teacher,” 
: ‘ompiling 


| 


< aie’ 


. “T 
John d 


as: , 


fast one article of particular. signifi- 


» cance to teachers of his subject.) These 


- articles are then cut out and pasted 
) a loose-leaf 


: of “Hich 


scrapbook. This book 
8) Points for the English 
—_ the writer has been 
Or five ye 

Most valuable aid ts tate a nites 
seg en the titles of some of the 
ae i @ book will perhaps indi- 
ter than words its real value. 


It contains such subjects 


& 


assignment in English at the 
ams High School”; “My Re. 


periences with Creative Education”: 


3 


“Thought and Fluency in the English 
Classroom in the Washington Irving 
High School”; “Developing the In- 
quiring Mind Through Reading and 
Thinking”; “Fads and Fancies of Eng- 
lish Class 218”; “The Class Lexico- 
grapher”; “Creating the One-Act 
Play”; “Robin Hood”; “Summary of 
Experiments in Progress in the De- 
partment of English at the Julia Rich- 
man High School”; “Practical Projects 
. for Slow Second Termers”: “The War 
Novel”; “Some Thoughts on Intellec- 
tual Curiosity and The Teaching of 
English”; “Plan for Teaching Short 
Story Writing”; “Old Ballads and 
Modern Tunes”; ‘Poetry in the 
Bake”; “English Book Reports”: 
“Method in the English Classroom”: 
“Vocabulary Study in English”; “The 
Library and English Teaching”: 
“Autobiography Has Vogue”; “A 
Socialized Oral English Lesson”: ““Cor- 
relating English and Art.” 

Since the scrapbook is loose-leaf, 
these articles are classified and readily 
accessible. Therefore, when the writer 
is faced with the problem of teaching 
a text for the first time, he consults 
his book for suggestions as to ap- 
proach and method. For example, to 
one who is beginning to teach The 
Odyssey, such articles as “A Project 
for the Odyssey” and “Teaching the 
Odyssey” (both of which appeared in 
the June, 1930, issue) should prove 
most stimulating, 
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JESSE GRUMETTE. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 
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Teaching is an art founded pamate , 
ily upon more or less basic fundament- , 
als or scientific principles. The pro- 
cedure to be employed in any of the 
infinite number of situations which 
may arise during the learning process, 
should be determined by reference to 
some basic principle or principles. A 
teacher should know not only what to 
do and how to do it, but also the why 
of the procedure. Self-criticism of 
‘the teaching act in the light of these 
fundamentals and appropriate modifi- 
cation as certain weaknesses or limi- 
tations appear, are essential to suc- 

cessful teaching. 

It is the duty of the supervisor to 
help, aid, and assist the teachers under 
his immediate guidance in the study of 
their own procedure and personality. 

With these facts in mind I feel that 
perhaps some service can be rendered 
by setting forth in brochure form a 
brief exposition of the major factors 
that contribute to success in teaching. 
It is not my aim to suggest new meth- 
ods of teaching. I expect to hear the 


comment, “He is not tellin 





1 ense. What can 
thing new. The best teacher, ha “yo 4 the broad * intain this stud i 
ways followed Out the sug ve = | vachet do to mainta udent 
herein contained.” Ve, ; ReStion, t 


. Tu 
if all teachers did the things . By 
“best teachers have always date Ot 


teaching as a whole would hope 
improved. vey 
_ If the supervisor and teacher. 
secure a broad understanding oft 
tive teaching procedure, rahe ae 
to agree upon one detailed Proced 
self-criticism and evaluation of - 
own work according to the a 
principles embodied in the ele 
be most helpful. aaa 
No thought has been given ty the 
order of importance of the topics 
rather, they are chosen as the ost 
arise within our department, 


GROWTH 


It is no longer possible to mastera B 


body of facts and then. expect to 
teach these same facts in the same wy 
day after day, month after month, and 
year after year. : 
Changing social needs, new indw 
trial demands, and new political 9 
necessitated by the rapid and oe, 
ous changes now taking place in 
society demand constant readjust 
The function of the school, curt 
methods and content, and ae 6 
vices are being continually 
to meet these needs. 
The modern teacher 
ever on the aler ee 
ing taken during the pet y 
period is wholly id , sul 
teacher must continue 


must then 
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Associate with individuals and 

i aftiliate with groups interested 
in solving professional problems, 
Make use of methods and de- 
vices that others have proved 
yaluable.. Attempt to work out 
new methods or applications 
that may prove valuable to 
others. 

3, Keep an open mind concerning 
new general movements in edu- 
cation. Deliberate and study 
intelligently appraisal of new 
ideas. 

These are potent factors in stimulat- 


' ing one’s own professional interest 
_ and growth. 
I. PROFESSIONAL INTEREST any . 


The Teacher's Catechism: 


(a) Do I strive continually to kéep 
up-to-date and to improve by 
taking advantage of teacher's 
meetings, educational meetings, 
courses, travel, and the like? 

(b) Dol willingly and gladly make 
use of methods that others have 
found valuable? What meth- 
ods have | adopted recently? 
Do I keep abreast of the times 
'n regard to testing the results 
of my work, diagnosis, and 

(©) Improvement? 

‘ I become as fully informed 

in Possible regarding new 
Provements in education? 

at professional book have 

Tead the Past year? What 


P tofessional " 
reading? Magazines am [| 
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Have you measured your profes- 
sional interest and growth as others 
who view your work might measure 
it? 

Il. THE Voice 

Aside from the mastery of subject 
matter and the methods of teaching 
there are many personal traits which 
determine the quality and success of 
the teacher's work. One of these is 
the voice. Much has been written 
upon the relation of the human voice 
to certain desired responses both men- 
tal and physical, but due to differences 
in individuals it is extremely difficult 
to set down definite practices to be 
followed. However, it is generally 
agreed that the clearness, pitch qual- 
ity and modulation of the human 
voice greatly affects emotional re- 
sponses. The lawyer tempers the 
quality of his voice to suit his pleas to 


| judge and jury; the orator modulates 


his voice to emphasize a special point 
of appeal to his audience; the attend- 
ing nurse subdues her tones to soothe 
the sick patient; the businessman de- 
mands that his assistants exercise quiet, 
pleasing, well modulated voices. In- 
numerable instances could be cited 
where the voice is so important in 
everyday life; how much more im- 
portant is a careful use of the voice in 
the classroom! 

The teaching voice should be a good 
example for imitation and a voice well 
modulated in pitch and quality is an 
important factor in holding the at- 
tention of the pupils. Many teaching 
problems can be traced to the incor- 
rect use of the voice. I strongly urge 
each teacher to analyze his classroom 
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e the help of his super- 


invit 
voice and inv rtant phase 


visor in adjusting this impo 
of teaching. = 
The Teacher's Catechism: 


1. Is my teaching aa a good ex- 
mple for imitation: | 
2 ext I considered the quality of 


my voice in relation to the room 

in which I teach? Is my voice 

well modulated in tone, OF 18 it 

loud, harsh, rasping, OF fault- 
ing? | 

3. ‘a r strive to modulate my 

voice so that it will serve as an 


aid in holding the attention and 


interest of my pupils? : 
4. Is my teaching voice “natural 
or “put on”? 
A pleasing voice can be developed 
by almost any one who will give a lit- 
tle time and thought to its cultivation. 


Ill. Tue Use ofr ENGLISH 


It is generally agreed that a pupil’s 


facility in the use of. English is gained 


~ largely through imitation and a con- 


stant use of an ever-increasing vo- 
cabulary. Notwithstanding, we fre- 
quently lose sight of the enormous in- 
fluence of our own example in the 
classroom upon the pupils under guid- 
ance. To a very large extent the 
poor English used by our pupils is due 
to the carelessness on the part of some 
of our teachers in their own speech 
in the classroom and the failure to 
correct bad usage. Since suggestion 
and imitation play such an important 
role in educational theory and prac- 
tice, it is therefore essential that the 
use of slang and slipshod speech 
should be carefully avoided, 


 £he Teacher's Catechisy. 


1. Do I exercise care ip the 


; u 
words and expressions. Se of 


the Pro. 3 


of 


2. Do I exercise care in 
nunciation and enyp 
words. 

3. Do I use slang or UNgran, 
cal expressions, wnat 

3. Dol have any defects of s 
which might be imita 
pupil's? 

5. Do I use effective me 
secure the use of 
in the classroom. 

Every teacher is a teacher of Eng 


lish. 


Clation 


Peech 
ted by the 


thods to 
good Englis, 


HENRY SHANHOLr, 
Chairman, Mathematics 
Department. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


How Science Teachers Are 
Helping Other Teachers 


At a recent meeting of Gener 
Science Chairmen, the question of co 


hos 8 
. 


on science 
I En glish Department 





ne by others in the mat- 


being do 


iB ogre ¢ 00 peration, with the emphasis 
0 


department activities, 


Insisting on the use of good 

English in all science classes. 

2 Furnishing lists of words in sci- 

~ ence commonly misspelled. 

3, Furnishing names of pupils who 
need assistance in either spoken 
or written English or both. 

4. Assisting the English depart- 
ment with reference materia] 
for written reports. 

5. Correcting essays for science 
content. _ ' 

6. Suggesting the titles of books 

which have both scientific and 

literary merit. 


1. 


II. History Department 


l. Presenting information concern- 
ing “the scientific method and 
scientific attitude” before bodies 
of history teachers. 


operation between science departments 2. Lending science equipment for 
and other departments came up for displays relating to economics 
discussion. It was suggested that 3 economic geography and history. 
study be made of this problem. ’ 3. Codperating in the constructing 

The following is a summary of i of syllabi to avoid duplication, 
answers received from appre 4, Furnishing bibliography of a 
fifty high school heads of of : “nce material for use in history. 
partments, in answer to 4 Tee | Mhecking of ‘special history re- 
naire concerning their contacts - Ports for scientific accurac 
chairmen of other gale, evo | i Mathematics eee t : 
outline indicates the vary em il, — " 
and methods employed by science . _ shing lists of fundamental 
partments in their endeavei i classes required in science 
ate with other departm’n’’ sing | 2, Supplying 4; 

This summary may o#¢ q ems = Hts of typical prob- 

} Involyi 


ea 
of value to the science : ioe shat 
wishes to learn about 
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Processes used. in the science 
classes, 

3. Listing common mathematical 
errors. 

4. Making studies of pedagogical 
procedures of mathematical pro- 
cess, 


IV. Health Education Department 


1. Organizing special committees 
of teachers from the biology and 
health education departments 
for the purpose of exchanging 
Opinions on such questions as 
equipment, syllabi, health diets, 
and health records, 
2.’ Setting up exhibits of the appli- 
cations of pure science; for ex- 
ample, X-Rays. 


V. Classical Languages 


1. Listing those words used in sci- 
ence having Latin derivations, 


VI. Music 


1. Lecturing on the physics of 
sound as applied to music. 


VIL. Commercial Departments 


1. Training students in Office 
Practice. 

2. Furnishing practice to students 
in taking dictation, in type- 
writing and mimeographing. 

3. Building equipment for use of 
pupils; for example, a simple 
telephone system for instruc: 
tional purposes. 


VIII. Art Department 


1. Furnishing opportunities to art 
students to make necessary 
charts and drawings, 


2. Lecturing-on the physics of 
color, 
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3, Advising conce 
colors, solvents. 
etching. 

IX. Mechanics Art Departmen 


ca 


i- 
pieces of apparatus, and electr 
cal equipment. 


X. Miscellaneous 


-curric 
. Some extra-cu , 7 
such as Mathematics, History, 


and Current Events groups have 
been enriched by talks given by 


science teachers. 


ular activities 


ning mixing of 
for paints, and 





2. Science teachers furnish techni- — 


cal information in the lighting 
arrangements for dramatic per- 
formances and the fireproofing 
of the scenery. 

3. Small items of equipment are 
sometimes furnished. 

4. Some science teachers make 

- slides when needed, keep. the 
lantern slide and motion picture 
machines in working order, and 
train pupils to take charge of 
this work. 

5. A science teacher taught both 
English and science to the same 
group with creditable results. 

6. The science department is sav- 
ing about $50 per week by do- 

‘ing the printing for the school. 

7. Science teachers keep radios in 

working order for educational 


purposes, 
Significant Statements Taken from the 
Answers to the Questionnaire 


1, “I have practically given him 
(a biology teacher) a seminar 
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10. 


‘i a urse of quiz and g, Ong 
tion so that his knowleg ‘: 


. A biology chairmg 


ing teachers.” 


- “But truthfully I can 


a, ther Gep?" | 
ct with any © 7 
conta cough to wat 


real and vivid,” Writes Re iy 
science chairman, 
“If it isn’t: English, He 

Chemistry.” Ien't 
“All written work ig 
for English phraseo] 
notably inferior work 
brought to the attentj 
English chairman.” 


COrrect, F 
By, and 
1S at Once 
On of the 


nN writ 
“Anyone needing special ai}, 
about health matters cons 
biology chairman or home Nur 
A. physical science Chairmay 
writes, “Scientific aspects of ay, 
ation were demonstrated before 
a class in English as ‘part of, 
term project in that subject” 
“The Stenography departmey 
gives us two stenographers each 
day, who cut our stencils and 
do the typing for the depar 
ment.” 

‘Once each year the three de 
partments (physics, chemist, 


and biology) put on a scien f 


program at one of the regul 
assemblies.” 


“Teachers of science visit class 


of other departments. 


ment is marked e 
* 99 
rant mention. | 


with other deparimy 
. that is, 20b O° il 

dental; tha td 

sought. We baw 


cheerfully. 






Ults the 


t Hf 


tion We bat Meeting of thi 
Speration WF . 
“\Whatever cOOpe a si : 


I think we rather rejoice in 

,_ self-sufficiency and inde- 
steel We consider that we 
can best perform our alloted 
tasks by sticking closely to our 

known duties.” | 

1. A physical science chairman 
| writes: 
“The experiment carried out 
last term in the physical science 
department in cooperation with 
the English department proved 
of particular value to the school. 
At the suggestion of the chair- 
man of English, I undertook to 
give a series of demonstrations 


designed to clarify and lend tech- 


; nical concreteness to the essays 
: in Dr. Law’s book, ‘Science in 
Literature,’ a text used with all 
English 5 pupils. These demon- 
strations covered the subjects of 
_ chlorine, atoms, electrons, and 
the incandescant lamp, parallel- 
ing closely the content of essays 
bearing similar titles in ‘Science 
in Literature.’ The spirit of the 
“says and the style require- 


ments have likewise been ob- 

served,” 
a oe Outline has been pre- 
Meeting - tei Once at a regular 
and anoth eneral Science chairmen 
ne of han’ at a general faculty 


S school, | 
ALEXANDER BRoDELL, 


hairman of the Science 
Department. 


“: Lane High School, 


a 
\ 
¥ 


Fanktin 
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Some Thoughts on the Control 
of a Student Aid Fund 7 

The question of relief is far more 
Pressing this year than it has been for 
some time past. It is common knowl- 
edge that unemployment has reached 
a critical peak. This economic pres- 
sure is causing a number of our pupils 
to leave school. Many others can and 
are managing to stay only at ex- 
treme sacrifice. The administrative 
assistants, deans, grade advisers, place- 
ment teachers and others are in a po- 
sition to see the distressing conditicns 
which prevail in the homes of many 
of our young people. 

Practically every one of -the high 
schools today maintains some kind of 
Student Aid Fund. This fund is gen- 
erally managed by some one member 
of the faculty or by a small committee 
of the faculty. This is as it should be. 
It does not seem desirable to have the 
facts of every one or of any one of 
these appeals made public: hence, the 
smaller the group responsible for the 
management of this fund the less dan- 
ger there is that the facts will be 
broadcast and the more completely 
this fund will be serving its purpose. 

The manager of such a fund must 
be careful not to permit his heart to 
run away with his head. Frequently 
appeals are brought which appear 
very worthy and which, by telling 
narration, may move us to action. | 
would counsel a little caution. Let us 
remember that the person attempting 
to help others, when at the same time 
responsible for this fund, must be of 
a judicial temperament. We suggest, 
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therefore, that all: the evidence be 


at it be carefully weighed, 
istance be given 
that then such assistan 
. \ warranted by coldly analyzed 
facts. When the appeal comes = 
therefore, the first thing to do is 


1 e ex 
communicate with any one of ‘ 
ervice agencies to deter 


¢ they have a record of 
the hg ie if the case is now 
being assisted, and failing either one 
or both of the above, ask the agency 
to make an investigation to render | : 
complete report. This procedur ilaie 
have the effect, first, of avoiding hasty 
action; second, of checking frauds or 
others unworthy; third, of supplying 
adequate aid economically admini- 
stered (this aid to come from the so- 
cial service agency itself) ; and fourth, 
of giving that school help which may 
be necessary or sufficient. 

In the interview with the pupil in- 
formation must be obtained which will 
be needed for the social service agency. 
The following will alwavs be useful: 

First, name of each of the parents. 

Second, name, age, and sex of 
each of the children of the family. 

Third, address. 

Fourth, father’s occupation. 

Fifth, mother’s occupation. 

Sixth, occupation of-each of those 
children who is employed. 

Seventh, whether or not each of 
them is now employed. 

Fighth, the earnings brought into 
the home by each one. 

Ninth, if any one of them is not 
now employed and how long he has 
been out of work. 


gathered, th 


isting social s 


the né tur e of ‘ the ailment an 
tote oi . : , 
h ow long it has continued. d fo, 


‘tion as your best judgme 
tate should be added to the aby dig, 
If you have a Placeme lie lig 


— 
rite ae 


Last, such other Pertinent i 


nt wil 


nt 
your school, there shoulg be ei 


cases. Our experience shows that th | 


Jewish Social Service, 


the Catho 


Charities, the Association for the In 


provement of the Condition Of the 


Poor—these three are most helpf 


However, the Charity Organizatin 
Society annually publishes a directoy 
which would give one all the inform 
tion required. This directory is a 
the Board of Education supply is 
and should be in the office of evey 
one of the high schools. In additis 
to this annual directory, the Chant 
Organization Society publishes a nul 
ber of leaflets from time to time @ 

of which confines itself to som % 
cial phase of social servic’ is 
These leaflets sell at the nom? 


Bp wht 
Oth, 


“helpful. They are based upon expe-_ 


-80ing back 







le, to avoid doing anything 
eop cks of charity. We must 
h a not to pauperize those 
alway to us. Such assistance as 
who Coe ul d be helpful and con- 
¢ give ® Assuming that the family 


gnc to be worthy and that the 





close cooperation between: it ane jg fo vans of helping is through the 
office trying to furnish relief Fr. | oT fund, at least one of the par- 
often the placement bureau ey Ce eal d then be invited to confer 
very helpful by supplying aff . ents the teacher in charge of the Stu- 
or Saturday work to the vos ody } with Aid Fund. It should be very 
‘son in need. 8 Pep a" explained to the parent that 

One may not know Where to i ee being advanced is given as 
to obtain the necessary information : loan only and that it is expected 
help in handling any of the a | “a this loan will be repaid. The 


"parent should be requested to sign a 


promissory note agreeing to’repay the 
amounts advanced in this manner. 
The time of repayment should -pur- 


' posely be left very indefinite. It 
should be explained, however, that 
the school expects the parent to repay 
_ just as soon as the family is financially 
able. The repayment need not be 
made in one lump sum. It can very 
well be made in small sums spread 
(Over a period of time, these sums he- 


ing paid regularly either weekly or 


 Nonthly, 


These Suggestions are meant to he 


Mence in handling Student Aid Fund 


Seven years in the present 


m ‘ 
of ten cents a COpy ang ee ther one of oe a: years in an- 
and fully supplement} We ho © city high schools. 
pletely and fully ore) hope that the ¢ gh school: 
There should as % ig} brief revi © tacts given in this 
siete h high school Ale ne Purpose “W will serve some useful 
| oft | 
seein ante ee ae 4 SIMo | 
Ke, ft 
foutid in the vicinity: in ss On High School. ssistant. 


The Preparation of 
Lantern Slides 

In the search for suitable illustrative 
material, teachers often Overlook a. 
source that is rich in possibilities—the 
lantern slide. Most teachers are ac- 
quainted with the wonderful collec- 
tion at the Museum of Natural His- 


tory that may be borrowed on appli- 


cation. These slides cover a wide va- 
riety of topics and have been of great 
assistance to the pupils and teachers 
in the public schools. Many teachers 
are not aware of another interesting 


‘and valuable source of slides, those 
that they can make. - 


The preparation of lantern slides 
Is surprisingly easy. The truth of 
this statement will be realized from 
the following descriptions of the va- 
rious types that can be made. 

Using a crow quill pen ‘and India 
ink it is possible to draw or write di- 
rectly on glass. The drawing or writ- 
ing is done on glass plates made es- 
pecially for lantern slides. These 
plates and all other materials used are 
on the Board of Education supply 
list. Teachers who prefer to use their 
own materials may purchase them 
very reasonably at photographic sup- 
ply or department stores. This type 
of slide is useful for the drawing of 
maps in history, pieces of apparatus 
in science, word study in English and 
for a large variety of uses. After the 
ink on the slide has dried, a lantern 
slide mat is placed on it and it is then 
covered with a lantern slide cover 
glass. Using a piece of lantern slide 
tape the two glass plates are bound 
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the lower left corner and the slide is 


for use. eran 
al type of slide that is su 


perior to the one just aoe! . 
made by drawing or writing sr - : 
phane with India ink. Enoug 
lophane to make many ae 
purchased for ten cents. “ ml 
phane is cut to make ae e — 
size as the lantern slide, three i 
one-quarter by four inches. 5 ll 
drawing or tracing is put on t a. 

lophane and allowed to dry. ; a 
dry, a lantern slide mat is placed over 
it and both are placed between two 
cover-glass plates. The slide : 
bound with lantern. slide tape an 

marked. , 

Se oahen slides are readily pre- 
pared by using cellophane. , A piece 
of carbon paper twice the size of the 
slide, six and one-half inches by four, 
is folded over both sides of the cel- 
lophane, carbon side in. This is then 
placed in the typewriter and the 
statement is typed, using a heavy 
touch. When completed, the cello- 
phane is. removed, covered with a 
mat, placed between cover glasses and 
bound. This typewritten slide has 
many uses. It may be used for ex- 


‘planations of pictures in a series, for 


drill questions, test questions, instruc- 
tions and regulations, word study and 
problems. If desired, a drawing and 
typewritten work may be placed on 
the same slide. By the use of colored 
cellophane, poster effects may be pro- 
duced. This last use might’ be ex- 
tended to serve as a project for pupils 
gifted in drawing, ! 

More interesting to the writer were 


Places 


-Foriexample, a useful and ings 
set of slides was made from TUcti, 


taken on a transcontine 


nta] Ut) 4 
bile trip last summer, ictures oh 
in National Parks, Pictures o¢ tly : 


factories, oil fields, giant 
ert plant life produced 
‘that can be used as 
and illustrative materia] f 
or auditorium. 
The possibilities of use 

of slide are unlimited 
is backed by the Personal experi 
of the’ teacher and each 8 
special significance. Teac 


a Set of sl 


Or Clasrg, 


teacher. 


for the next term. : 


These photographic lantern sis 
are easily made if a few simple pt 
cautions are:followed. Any negatt 


that produces a good picts a 
Cait 
used to make a lantern me 
negative, or film, of the pic 
is to be printed on the slide is pa” 
shiny side down, in 4 ee 
printing frame. On this ieee 
sensitive photographic i 


’ asten 
is now * i 
back of the frame ent clips 


veni i q 
place by the con the § m request 
Or th 
Who id os Who are Interested, but 


, n 
which it is equipped, he af 
is ready for exP ant ust be o" 

his point Meh 
dure up tot g light 8 


a darkroom. A : 
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; a 
| yi 


trees ang 4 lly equippe 


- ilities t 
sup Pleme, 

bay | he photographic frame prepared as 
1 cated is exposed for about six sec- 
for this - onds to the light of a twenty-five watt 
Each Pictu : 
may also be exposed by holding a 





Cene has, 
hers of for. 
eign languages could use this. mea, 
to describe to their classes visit hy 
have made to foreign countries The 
slides have the advantage that the 
are the permanent property of 
It is not necessary tor 
turn them to the Museum after ext 
showing and to request them ami 


photog oo ee 
- rab] . ' ; 
a a in making slides. The 
BS Make 
= and Color Them” and “Ele- 











nation that may be used. This 
ement should prove to be no 
Dee in a high school. The Chem- 
Be : artments in most of our high 
: _ photographic darkrooms 
e teachers can undoubtedly ar- 
e. These rooms are usy- 
d with special lighting fa. 
hat make the work easy. 
To transfer the picture to the slide, 


ools 
that th 


ran ge to us 


amp at a distance of six feet. It 


lighted match at an arm’s length from 


> the frame for ten seconds. After ex- 
posing the slide, all lights except the 
red one are extinguished and the slide 
- ready for development. 
moved from the printing frame and 
- immersed in a developing solution for 
three minutes, 
‘and rinsed in cold water for five sec- 
onds. After rinsing, it is placed in a 
fixing bath for about seven minutes. 
_ The slide is then w 
Water for fifteen minutes and dried. 
» When dry, a mat i 
i ; dull side of the slide, 

With a ) 


It is re- 


It is then removed 


ashed in running 


s placed over the 
This is covered 
glass covered plate, bound and 
umb-marked as descrihed above. 


¢ Eastman Kodak Company pub- 
klets that are of consid- 


antern Slides, How to 
Both = Dotographic Chemistry.” 
Wil be sent to teachers 

© instructions given 
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here «and in the: booklets are inade- 
quate, a practical suggestion may. he 
made. Select a course in Visual In- 
struction to satisfy the alertness re- 
quirement. The Museum of Natural 
History offers an excellent course free 
to teachers. 
leges also offer courses of this type. 
Teachers who enjoy traveling or 
“hunting” with a camera will, if they 
try the above suggestions, find an un- 
limited field of activity open to them. 
This use of photography offers not 
only a fascinating hobby, but, in ad- 
dition, a practical source of satisfac- 
tory and worth-while illustrative ma- 
terial. 
LEONARD J. FLIEDNER 
George Washington High School. 


How to Operate the Projection 
Lantern Efficiently 

Let us take a trip through a projec- 
tion lantern and see its parts and their 
relation to each other. We enter 
through the back door. It Opens up- 
wards. The first thing we see is the 
reflector, which is generally fastened 
to the receptacle holding the bulb, 
called the socket. The purpose of the 
reflector is to take the light from the 
back of the filament of the bulb and 
reflect it forward, thus adding to the 
useful light given off by the filament. 
Upon observing the filament of the 
bulb (the filament being the thin 
wires inside the bulb which produce 
the light by virtue of being heated to 
incandescence by the electric current), 
we note the filament consists of wire 
springs that lie in a plane. The bulb 
must be so placed that the plane of 


Many of the local col- 
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ji of the bulb 
i ee a ae or lowered 
i ig the filament may be centrally 
Vieated with respect to the sein 
lens, by loosening a screw mon 
lantern holding the socket to ae 
of the lamp house. If the er . so 
gaa ee Note 
ec 
an tie ae ail slide back and 
forth if we loosen a small a 
generally located on the outside . ‘ 
floor below the lamp house. x a 
ables us to move the bulk bac te 
- forth and set the filament at suc +3 
point that will give maximum brig t- 
ness upon the screen. This is very 
' important, especially after inserting a 
new bulb. When inserting a new 
bulb, the entire floor is removed by 
sliding it out through the back of the 
lamp house. The bulb is now in- 
serted, the plane of the filament noted 
and placed at right angles to the axis 
of projection. Then, when the floor 
is replaced and moved back and forth, 
one observes that in the extreme posi- 
tions the screen is not as bright as in 
some intermediate one. This in-be- 
tween position gives maximum efh- 
ciency, for it places the filament on 
iF the focus of the condensing lens. The 
floor is fixed in this position by tight- 
ening the cam-lever under the lamp 
house. 
| As we go through the condensing 
| lenses we notice that they become 
dusty very easily since they are ven- 
tilated. The cover on top of the lens 
box can be opened by first loosening 
the thumb screw and then swinging 


POS a ee es gy 


« ete “ 








this filament is parallel to the co . opposite the locking Crew. 


always grasp the edge 


it open, for it has a hinge ON the. 
ppo Ne 
the two lenses and wipe them Oy 
soft cloth. It is gratifyin wth 
the improvement of the light 0 Doe 
screen after cleaning the . ™ 
lens. Never hold a lens by Dgi 
prints cut off light. 
through the slide Carrier, belloy 
projection lens. These gin s, 
tle trouble. If the slide Carri 
centrally located, however, 
slide will not be shown. y 
screen. The projection lens COnsis 
a number-of lenses mounted jn a let 
rel. They should not be taken ’ 
since the inside is dust Proof, 1, 
outer surfaces of the front and fe 
lenses should be wiped clean with ; 


soft cloth. 


In using the lantern it must be p 
membered that the smaller the ni 
ture, the greater its brightness 4 
plaster wall is the best screen. h 
setting up the lantern the follow 
method is best: 


er. 
Next, 


QF ig 


Ng 
the fy) 


q 
COnde t , mea 


’ Since if 


z aw, 


; Pp iting upon it. 
ve ie and typewrit g Pp 


 jdeal for 
written material. 







oA 4 


cher can make his own slides 

: ‘en or drawing any picture on 
by oof of cellophane and placing 
, thin ® en two pieces of thin glass, 
it betwee 34 by 4 inches. When 
ae leted bind the edges with 
tis 1 ai may typewrite on cello- 
i lacing a piece of carbon pa- 
nay ‘th sides of the cellophane 
This is 
projecting songs and other 
It is possible to 
grite on glass if the glass is first 


tape: 
han 
- on bot 


,inted with a solution of gelatin and 
| P 


water. A piece of ground glass makes 


» a good slide by drawitig upon it with 
| , medium-soft pencil. 


The drawing 


can be erased, if desired, with Bon 


_ Ami and water. 


In using visual aids we must have 


everything ready and know just what 
to do; and then do it with the least 
possible interruption. 
teacher should know how the appa- 


Therefore, the 


fatus works and how to keep it 


1. Adjust the slide carrier so that 


it is centrally located. 
2. Place the projection lens 
way out. 


the lantern is rigid. ae | 
4. Make final adjuster "tf 
projection lens, to 8 | 


ad de 
picture. too tun ?f 
5, When changing i the at 






t 


the light, or interceP rh J : 


during the chang’ 
lessen eye stra 
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BERTHOLD A. SPEIER. 


| Brooklyn Technical High School. 


- The School Health Council 


‘opt p n 
3. Pull out the bellows ant Lf iene 22, 1931, Deputy Super- 


ront Of 
set screws, so that thee 


ent Campbell requested all high 
Principals to Organize a Health 
C2 was to start functicn- 
e September, 1931, term. 


ll eng] f Organization, Dr. Camp- 
“losed an Cutline o 


g With th 


f the pur- 
>» and functions of the 
“S Prepared by a com- 
ig rm teachers under 


t A, P. Way and 


Ouncj] 
of h; 
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Dr. I. H. Goldberger, assistant direc- 
tors of Health Education. 

On April 25, 1932, Deputy and 
Associate Superintendent Campbell 
requested the principals of high 
schools to report, through a question- 
naire, the progress and value of the 
School Health Council project, which 
had been in operation since Septem- 
ber, 1931. Dr. A K. Aldinger, the 
Director of Health Education, in the 
issue of HicH Ponts for December, 


1932, reported on the tabulated re- 
plies submitted. 


In the desire to show how essen- 


tial Health Councils are in large city 
schools and perhaps to bring about 
an even greater interest and maximum 
efhciency, the writer presents his 
views on the subject. 

The successful execution of even a 
practical school health program will 
require the warm support and the 
conscientious effort of the entire 
school faculty, the supervisory staff 
and the administrative staff. The 
high schools of today are Organizations 
of highly-trained specialists and un- 
less the principal assigns some respon- 
sible person to act as the contact man 
between these specialists, neither har- 
mony nor the optimal health of the 
children can be achieved. This con- 
tact man is the keystone in the arch; 
and just as the arch will give way if 
it gets no support, so will he, if he 
does not enjoy the enthusiastic sup- 
port of all. 

Fully realizing that to carry out 
this program is not a one-man Job, the 
writer proposes to make this contact 
man the chairman of a school health 
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committee. This committee is to con- 
sist of the following: 


1. Principal. | | 
Administrative Assistant. 


Custodian-Engineer. 


Dean. 
Chairman of the Department of 


Health Education. 
6. Psychiatrist. 
7. School Doctor. 
8 
9 


RRS 


_ School Nurse. 
~ Vocational Counselor. 
jal Case Worker. 
F re Conversation Adviser- 
Refractionist. 
. Dental Adviser. 
a All teachers of Health Educa- 
tion. 
14. Other teachers who may wish 
to become members. 
15. Representatives of the Parents- 
Teachers Association. 
16. School Health President elected 
by the entire student body. 
Under the leadership of the Health 
Committee the writer suggests the fol- 
lowing plan of organization and ad- 
ministration of the school health pro- 
gram: | 
A. Organization (six possible plans). 
The position of contact man 
should be taken by one of these: 
1. The Principal who acts as an 
ex-officio member of the health 
committee, either acting or as- 
signing a teacher-member to do 
80. 
2, An Administrative Assistant. 


3. The Dean of Boys or the Dean 
of Girls, 


4. The Psychiatrist ee 
Doctor or School Ny ist hogy | 


5. The Chairman o, x 


6. The Custodian- Engines: 






Shay fo Soeiey 

To make pupils, teachers and 
of the Department . teache, other employees of the school 
Education. Heat and parents health conscious. 


To secure for all concerned 


1. 


. the school environment most 
B. Administration: conducive to optimal health. 
1. The Health Committee oe 4: To better, if possible, the home 
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. Meetings are to be 


. All special duties and plan 


. All projects, plans and accom 


man (contact man) ; : conditions and environment so 
at least two comm; » © aa necessary for optimal health. 
ings before the New i 4. To obtain a complete health 
health program is j | examination for all pupils, 


stituted teachers, and other employees 


Called F of the school. 
— thereafter Unless gy, FE 5. To interpret the meaning of 
ms eee require more. : the results found in the exam- 
. A special Health Bulletin Jester 


Board for teachers is to he put 
up in the General Office, 4) 
duties, assignments and Posts 
are to be posted on it ahead of 
time. 


6. To secure needed remedial 
measures for all. 

7. To provide health knowledge 
from a positive viewpoint. 

8. To inculcate right health habits 
that will endure. 


are to be distributed witha 9. To develop proper attitudes of 
attached receipt for teachers health. 
return to the “Health Boxr’af 10 


J. To secure as near to 100 per 

cent attendance as possible by 
a weekly check-up on all ab- 
sences, classifying their causes 


and eliminating them as early 
aS possible. 


the General Office. 


| be posted ; 
plishments are to _ 
the three Health sa ; 
Boards of each floor. Allp ‘ , 
pils or others may post que LD. Assignment o 


MGp ene 


vice © 
tions, requests hs : be Evenly Distributed: 
suggestions on he the we | » Each committee member is to 
I] be considered at P| © Tesponsibl 
wi ¢ the comm | ee for a particular 
ly meetings vi ay <— in the Program, such as 
and the answers, ee "g; lighting, publicity, etc. 
be posted. is pal 9 heales, 1 committees and class 


€a 
News,” is to e P “a 


li manager of the floor. 
distributed to 2" 
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; of Committee Work (in 


f Committee Work 


E. Contacts: 


1. Between Health Committees 
and Class teachers: 
a. Floor manager. 
b. Bulletin boards. 
c. General conference. 
d. Special meeting (lecture 
by authorities). 
e. Consultation periods. 


2. Between Health Committee 
and pupils: 

a. Bulletin boards. 

b. Weekly health newspaper. 

c. Class Health President. 
(Council of Presidents to 
meet monthly under the 
direction of the Schoo] 
Health President.) 

d. Health shows at weekly as- 
semblies. 

e. Teacher is to serve as con- 
tact man _ between the 
Health Committee and the 
class. 


3. Between Health Committee 
and other employees of the 
school: 

a. Committee member assign- 
ments (see section “D™ 


above). 


4. Between Health Committee 
and Parents: 

a. Parents-Teachers Associa: 
tion representative as a 
member of the committee. 

b. “Health News” sent to par- 
ents through the pupils. 

c. Demonstrations for the 
parents to be held at fre- 
quent intervals. 
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health to be reported to 
parents from time to time. 
5. Between Health Committee 


nd Community: 
: Progress of the school pro- 


gram is to be published in 
the community paper and 
magazines. — 

b. A standing invitation 1s to 
be extended to all commun- 
ity residents. 

é: Pe ninent leaders of the 
community are to be in- 
vited to speak before school 
assemblies and before Par- 
ents-Teachers Association 
meetings. | 

6. Between Health Committee 
and Those Interested Outside 
of the Community: 

a. All requests and inquiries 
are to be given the required 
attention at the earliest 
possible time. 

b. A: standing invitation is to 
be extended to those inter- 
ested in the workings of 
the committee. 

M. DonaALp ADOLPH. 
Thomas Jefferson High School. 


A Method of Presenting 
Cultural Material 

The objectives of modern language 
study are not limited to the study of 
language and literature. The devel- 
opment of an interest in the civiliza- 
tion of the foreign people is recog- 
nized as our third objective. 

1. In common practice, the encour- 
agement of the cultural enthusiasm is 


d Progress of the children’s . a by: uct of the act 


a 


Wal atyg 
u 
an at ty of 


rhe language. That is, 
Scent st " 


made to give the adole 
a knowledge and an 4 
the foreign people through y 
selections referring to custom, alg 
literature stressing regional "Ou | 
at times through special histe, © ani 
cultural readers. This methog : and 
hazard. Its aim jg usually os rE 
and forgotten in the strug fins 
the difficulties of the bicet With 
best, the pupil is left with a bas A 
of the life and culture of i Y ide 
whose language is studied. 
impressions thus received ar 
false, being twisted by the 
of the typical story book or 
book situation. ; 
2. The imperfection of the metho 
that hopes to give pupil knowledg ) 
and appreciation of a civilization ony 
through the actual study of the fy 
eign language and literature is re00e 
nized in the fact that the aveng> 
modern language syllabus provides fut 
the presentation, in the vernaculr i 
(English), of factual material tt 4 
will orient the student in foreign a 
ture. a 
The manner of presenting this m g 
‘al is. i dance with 2)” 
terial is, in accor 
fortably seated tradition, always § 


Peoph { 
Often thE 


® Pach 
exigency 
grammy f 


“< cficed iF 
matic, logical. Culture 1s sliced 


component sections: ee be 
raphy, industry, customs Bi ; 
These sections are in , 
grades meant to co rts 3 fl 
tive scale of difficulty ete 
ing. So that during his ooh q 

= 1 il’s sympé4 od tt ie 
Spanish, the puP reo 
in the ideals and asp! ; 


& ions O 


Preciatio, 


geography 


| 
' 8lons of geo 
and 


¥ £Ori es” 


nform [0 a } 4 b 






f Spaniards and Spanish 
ans is to be enlarged by having 
merica flow the following bits of 
‘ d the following dribbles of 
and the following cus- 
During the second term, how- 


ms. he is to be made to imbibe that 
evel; 


jm 5W 
jstorys 27 


3 


hh history, 50 much geography and 
mu 


iy assorted customs. . 
The entire schema, as all diagram- 
tic creations, is easy On the schemer, 
ma 


but meaningless and unnatural to the 
u 


_ fearner. 


3. The method of presentation set 
forth in the outline found below aims 
to suit the attitude and interests of 


the learner. . 
Its approach is not logical, but psy- 


- chological. Instead of being schematic, 


it is topical. And instead of ampu- 


tating a foreign civilization into cor- 


rect categories, it leans on the prac- 


- tice of “co-centric” repetition in each 
- term of important factual details. 


(a) The Outline of German Civili- 
zation for the First Three Terms is 
made up of three series of coordinated 
topics. Each topic is presented as a 
€sson, in which the canonized divi- 
graphy, history, customs, 
80 forth, meet in natural unity, 
say, the kind of unity all these “cate- 
will find in a social discussion 
@ Newspaper article. . (After 


aes the topic for the class, the 
ms €t refers the Pupils to encyclo- 
"88, books of re 


ference and to the 

— Of the school reference 1i- 
ibrar T to the neighborhood public 
either ie by pupils may be 
placed "Or oral. They may be 
Y 8eneral class discussion 


Or in 


guided by the teacher. Prints, picture 
postcards and photographs are circu- 
lated whenever the lesson calls for 
visual illustration.) 


(b) The topics follow each other 
in an order of coherence that takes 
into consideration the interest of the 
learner. The most important factual 
details considered in the series for the 
first term are repeated (from a slightly 
different viewpoint) in the second 
term, and, if the need of completiny 
the student’s understanding of con- 
temporary German civilization re- 
quires further repetition, also in the 
third term series. 


(c) The three series of topics thus 
combine in an inclusive whole, the 
Understanding of the Civilization of 
the German People. The presenta- 
tion moves along two basic lines of 
direction; from the near to the distant, 
from the present to the past. 

German One 


1. The German language. Re- 
lated languages. Relation to 
English; cognates. 

2. Where German is spoken: ge- 
ography and brief description 
of Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland. 

3. How Germany was made. 
Brief historic review (include 
Austria). Minimum of two 
lessons. 

4. Regions of Germany, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Prussia, Rhineland, Si- 
lesia, Baltic Coast, East Prus- 
sia, Austria. Two lessons. 

3, German ‘childhood. Lower 
schools. Toys, Games. 
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6. Vacation days .of German 


youth. Wandervogel. Sec: 
ondary schools. | 

ments. ne 

_ Sports and amuse 3 | 
cad in athletics; public sta 


dia. Outstanding performers. 
8. The German home. Retro 
, changes. Typical architecture. 

Furnishings. a 

9. German holidays: traditional, 
religious, national. | 

10. Social attitudes and polite us: 
age. Expressions used in 80° 
cial intercourse. Dramatize. 

11. Important German critics. 
Points of interest. Berlin, 
Vienna, Munich, Dresden, 
Hamburg, Cologne, Koenigs- 
berg, Leipzig, Frankfurt, Bre- 
men.’ 

12. Great Germans. Goethe, Shil- 
ler, Frederick the Great, 
Luther, Charlemagne, Barba- 
rossa, Einstein, Bismarck, 
Lessing, Heine, Beethoven, 
Roentgen, 


German Two 


1. Review topics 2 and 4 of Ger- 
man One outline. . 

2. Berlin. Map. Important streets. 
Public buildings and_ parks. 
Imperial castle. Potsdam. Sans 
Souci. Templehof. 

3. Vienna, Prater. Dom of St. 
Stephen. Schonbrunn. Burg 
Theater. University. Museum. 

4. Munich. Castle. Cathedral. 
Germanic Museum. 


5. Dresden. Picture Galleries: 


oS 


10. 


aft 


12. 
13. 


14. 


— 
Leipzig. Book trade 4 
ous publishers. 


a 
, ‘ 
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§, 
Hamburg. Bremen 


Harbors. Rathaus Liha 


Danzig and Eagt Pruse; 
bor, 
land. 
Rhineland. 
logne. Essen. 
German school 
ties. 

German industries. chem; 
steel and iron, electrical - 
German scientists, 
German MUuSicians: 
thoven, Wagner, 
Mozart. 

German literature: 


Schiller, Heine. 


Pr ankfur, 
Ruhr Tegion 


S ; 


Bach, Bep 
B Ta hn, 


Goeth, 


German Three 
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L. 


German “Gotterwelt.” Nibel 


~ ungenlied. 


Life and habits of ancient Ge 


a _ cepted standards. With this in mind, 
Arminius and Van §- 


the writer made a study of words 
common to the fel 
_ Chemistry, 


mans. 
Tacitus’ 
Germans. 

Franks and Charlemagne. 
Middle Ages. : Barhars 
Rothenburg. 
Nirnberg. 


account of ancien 


Albrecht Dut 


Hans Sachs. Meistersingt? r 


} “on of Part o 


and f 
ler Messe (fur) fail Ach, ' 


Gdynia, Polish ry 
er. . 


_ Writer has found 






Contemporary _ literature: 


names. 

Contemporary music: names. 

Contemporary science: names. 

List of German periodicals and 
rs. , 

newspape ; 

Germans in the United States. 


H. G. SHAPpIRo, 
| Abraham Lincoln High School. 


. Chemical Names Commonly 

: Mispronounce | 

| It is obviously essential that teach- 
“ers, in general, use good English and 
_ pronounce words correctly. With the 
> different types of training for teachers 
F of diverse subjects, there are varying 
degrees of attainment of this essential. 
[believe that we would all agree that 
it is possible and desirable, how- 


ever, that each teacher should be able 
to pronounce the words common to 


his subject in accordance with ac- 


d of Elementary 


__ The following list consists of words 
and names of scientists which the 
to be mispronounced 


Se n. This mispronunciation 
“YY Consist of the wrong pronuncia- 


Most often. 


f the word or , 
Luther.  entuat; —_* 
‘ck the Great. eee of the wrong syllable. The 
Frederick t |  authoritj 
leon} “S consulted were Fy k and 
Germany and Napo" | Wagnalls’ Practic iy 
: k ~ ary i. Tactical Standard Diction- 
Bismarck. PB Die ebster’s New Standard 
d War. wh +: lonar . . S P 
Worl Rather | to be is list is not intended 


German Republic. Hitler, By ’ 


yon Hindenburé: 


stein. 





ihe a “omprehensive, but it is 
at a carefyl study will lead 
“reness of possible deficiencies 
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that may exist in this particular essen- 


tial, 


As a general rule, for words ending 
in -ation, the primary accent is al- 
ways on the “a” before the “tion.” 
For example, the word “concentra- 
tion” is pronounced: kon’”’sen-tray’- 


shun. 


Similarly with such words as 


condensation, demonstration, distilla- 
tion, evaporation, hydrogenation, oxi- 
daticn, titration, and so forth. 

Where two pronunciations are 
given, the most acceptable one is given 


first. 


The symbols used in diction- 


aries to indicate pronunciation have 
been omitted. For purposes of sim- 
plification, each word is respelled in 
phonetic fashion. The principal ac- 
cent is indicated by (’) and.the sec 
ondary accent by (”). 


Word 
acidimetric 
acidimetry 
aerate 


alkalimetric 
alkalimetry 
allotrope 
allotropic 
allotropy 
antiseptic 
aqua 


Arrhenius 


associate 
association 


azo 


Baeyer 


Pronunciation 
as” i-di-met’rik 
as” i-dim’e-tri 
aier-ate (ai as in 
““laid™) 
al” ka-li-met’ rik 
al” ka-lim’e-tri 
al’o-trope 
al”lo-trop’ik 
a-lot’ro-pi 
an” ti-sep’tik 
ai’kwa (ai as in 
“Jaid™) 
ee (ai as in 


“laid™) 


ae (00 as in 


“book™) 
a-so’shi-ate 
{a-so“si-ai’shun 
Ja-so“shi-ai’shun 
azo 

{buy’er 

bei'yer (ei as in 


e 
§ 
Wee, ——‘“‘“‘“‘“‘i‘iS~Ssts 
ih 
Tai 
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Word 


bauxite 


Becquerel 
benzene 


benzine 
benzol 


Berthelot 


Berthollet 


Berzelius 
boron 


Bunsen 


caoutchoc 


carbonyl 
casein 


chalybeate 
chlorine 
concentrate 
condensate 
Curie 


cyanamid 


deliquescence 
digest 


digestion 
diluent 


dilute 


disinfectant 
dissociate 


dissociation 


dissolve 





Pronunciation 

boze’ite 

bo’zite 

bek” rel’ 
ben’zene 
ben-zene’ 
ben’zene 
ben’zole 


ben’zol 
ber”te-lo’ (the ¢ fol- 


lowing t may be 

omitted) 
( ber” toe” lay’ 
ber”toe"le’ (the e¢ 

after | as in “get’’) 
ber-zee li-us 

bo’ron 

bun’sen 
foun'en 
boon’sen (00 as in 
| “foot’’) 

koo’chuk 
bhow’chook 

car’bon-!! 

kai’se-in (ai as in 

“laid” ) 

ka-lib’e-ate 

klo’rine 

kon’‘sen-trait 
kon-den’sate 

ku”ree’ (u as in 

“Dumas’”) 
(sy”an-am’id 
)sy-an’a-mid 

del” i-kwes’ens 
( di-jest’ 
)die-jest’ 

di-jes’chun 
dil’you-ent 
(diliut’ (iu as in 
J “cute”) 
[ die-liut’ 

dis” in-fek’tant 
di-so’shi-ate 
(dis-so”si-ai'shun (ai as 
J in “laid”’) 
| dis-so” shi-ai’shun 


di-zoly’ 


distillate 


efflorescence 
endothermic 
eudiometer 
exothermic 
extract (verb) 


extract (noun) 


fluoric 
fluorine 


fuel 
gravimetric — 
gravimetry 
homogeneity 


homogeneous 


homologous. 
homology 
hormone 
hormones 
hydriodic 
hydrobromic 
hydrocarbon 
hydrochloric 
hydrocyanic 
hydrofluoric 
hygroscopic 
hypochlorous 
incandescent 
inert 
inorganic 
iodometric 
iodometry 
isomeric 
isomerism 
isomorphism 
isomorphous 
laboratory 
Lavoisier 


Le Chatelier 
Liebig 


liquefaction 
liquefiable 
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fdis-til’ae 
’ 


Jee'bich 






Pronung; 


hor’mo-neze 
high” dri-od'ik 
high” dro-bro'mik 
high” dro-kar'bon 
high” dro-klo'rik 


high” dro-sigh-an’ik 
high” dro-floo-or'ik 


high” gro-skop ik 
high” po-klo’rus 
in” kan-des’ent 
in-urt’ 

i n” or-gan ik 


~ eye”o-doe-met'rik 


f . 
eye”o-dom etn 
eye” so-mer ik 
eye-som er 1zm 

"en mor fu 
eye som 
eye” so-mor fus 


" 
lab’o-ratoe Me 


1a” vwa"zyal 
“Yaid” ) 
ee’ bik 


( ch 4 


Germae 
ret shun 


N 
; fe a’ 
lik’ wi fe 


Aton 


eee ee 


pe Saintes ,artortaangtishinl 


talagmite 


¢ 


f : word 


yely 
ages 


manganese 


nanganic 
manganous 
. Mendeleeft 
4 mercuric 
: ane rcurous 


 Moissan 
nascent 
7 Nernst 


nomenclature 


| Ostwald 


Pasteur 
_ pestle 


 phthalein 
> pyrites 

_ research 

> retort 

' Roentgen 
_ Sabatier 

3 salicylate 
- Salicylic 

- Scheele 

7 Schénbein 


 Slenic 


Selenious 
Separ atory 
Solute 


- Spe . 
“roscopic 


: “Pectroscon 


Itite 





Pronunciation 
lik’wi-fie 
mag-nee she-um 
mag-nee zhe-um 
man” ga-nees’ 
man” ga-neez’ 
man-gan vik 
man’ga-nus 
men” de-lay’yef 
mur-kiu’ rik 
mur kiu-rus 
mur-kiu’rus 
mwa” sahn’ 
nas ent 
nernst 
no’men-klay” chur 
no-men-klay” tiur 
oast’ valt 
Jost’valt 
pas” tur’ 
(pes’l 
)pes’tl 
thal’e-in 
Sthal'ein 
pi-rye’teez 
re-surch’ 
re-tort’ 
runt’gen (g as in 
“gain™) 
rent’ gen 
sa”ba”ty-ai’ (ty as 
“tea”: ai as “‘laid’’) 
sal’i-sil” ate 
sal” i-sil’ik 
sheel 
shay'le 
shun’bine 
Shoen’bine (oe as u in 
“burn™) 
se-len’ik 
Se-le’ni-us 
Sep’a-ra-to-rj 
So-liut’ (iu as in 
cute’) 
Spek” tro-skop’ik 
spek-tros’ko-pi 
Spek’tro-sko” pi 
Sta-lak’tite 
Sta-lag’ mite 
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Word Pronunciation 
stearic ste-ar ik 
stearin ste’a-rin 
stoichiometric stoi” ki-o-met’ rik 
stoichiometry stoi” ki-om’e-tri 
telluric te-liu’ rik 
tellurous tel’liu-rus 
thorium tho’ri-um 
van't Hoff vant hofe 
volumetric vol” you-met’ rik 
Wohler (Woehler) vu’ler (u as in 

“burn”’) 


SAUL S. Hausen. 
Brooklyn Technical High School. 


The Organization of the 
Chemistry Laboratory Work at 
the John Adams High School 

This article is an outline of the 
organization of the laboratory work 
in chemistry, adopted at the John 
Adams High School a year ago and 
followed closely with all classes. It 
has been found that under the plan 
to be described, laboratory procedures 
have been materially simplified, pre- 
liminary manipulations reduced to a 
minimum, and teacher-supervision 
made more effective. 

This plan was suggested by the 
writer and was developed under the 
sympathetic guidance of Mr. Alexan- 
der Efron, chairman of the Physical 
Science department. The cooperation 
of all teachers was next enlisted, 
thereby assuring the success of the 
plan. 

The basis of the plan is the physi- 
cal equipment of the laboratory. In 
this room there are nine work tables, 
each having four positions at which 
students carry on their experiments. 
Each table is numbered, the numbers 
running from one to nine. The in- 
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dividual working positions are desig- 
nated by letters A, B, C, D, following 


the respective table number. | Thus, 
for example, we speak of position 6-A 
or 6-B and find both teacher and pupil 
distinctly aware of the exact location 


denoted by the symbol. . 
Adjacent to the Laboratory is the 


Preparation Room in which there - 
large operation table. On this table 
there are nine spaces marked off for 
nine trays. Both spaces and trays are 
numbered to correspond with the nine 
laboratory tables. On the shelves of 
the preparation room there have been 
prepared sets of nine bottles of chemi- 
cals required at some time during the 
term. ‘These bottles are of four anc 
six ounce capacity, with waterproofed 
labels on which appear the names of 
the chemicals and a Table number. In 
addition to this the bottles have col- 
ored necks to designate acids, bases, 
dry chemicals and neutral liquids. 
This has proved to be a valuable aid 
to students as it fixes in their mind 
that acids turn litmus red and bases 
turn litmus blue. Moreover, a bottle 
with a colored neck can be readily 
located if it goes astray. 

The functioning of the organiza- 
tion starts automatically with the en- 
trance of the student into the labora- 
tory, which is clear of all chemicals 
and apparatus. He goes directly to 
his assigned position so that the at- 
tendance may be taken as soon as the 
bell rings. This is followed by a class 
discussion of the work to be done, or 
perhaps something else that the 
teacher has planned. Since there are 

no chemicals or apparatus on the tables 
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with which a pupil wi, 
inker, the teacher finds that 
cures better attention from © ip 

When these Preliminarieg e Clay 
the teacher announces that Re Ove, | 
ent who on the Occasion of * Stud 
ticular experiment, occyp; 
B position at each table, is 
squad leader for the entire i the F 
should proceed to the © and 
room to procure the tray for hie 
These trays have already be 8T0yp F 
pared with everythin 2 br. 
the experiment for th 
his group. 

The teacher has desj ti 
position, because diisin Fe =e : 
mary discussion, he has noted be 
glance towards a sign on the val 
“The Squad Leader for this week if 
“B.” This sign is changed every wee fe 
to read A, B, C, or D. Al Classe 
in the laboratory are guided by this B 
sign. In this way all students havea ft 
opportunity to be squad leaders a 
least four times during the term. fF 

At the end of the experiment! f 
period the instructor gives the squad 
leaders instructions to gather all te |) 
chemicals, clean the sinks and tables 
and return the trays to the preparat™ 
room. Each tray, by the way, has 
individual scoop to aid in the im 
ant matter of housecleaning. 
class is now ready fo ect He 
of the experiment, or any 


ate at 
that the teacher feels advisable 2 


§ 
Day. 


Pte. 
4 NEcessary for 4 
e€ four Pupils jn 4 


bh 


be . 
point. As mentione distub™} a 


accomplished without 20 


caused by students playing : 
r chemicals. ot 
Saiien this lull in aborater) 


i: . 


fin 
F ,poratory AS 


apt 
r the write? Ph 







of activity is transferred to 
= om. Depleted items 
oe trays are replenished by the 
in sistant and a member of 
reparation room squad. This 
ue iets the “distribution” cycle of 
= — work for any one class, 
an cycle will repeat itself with 
nd lass using the laboratory. 


ion ro 
aration 
e preP 


; c 
every the other hand, the work in the 


On 
reparation room follows a cycle 


eb ‘hich takes full week to complete. 


The chemistry department is so 


organized that all classes of second- 
term chemistry finish their laboratory 


work before the first-term classes begin 
theirs. This arrangement enables the 


Laboratory Assistant to prepare for 


one group of classes while experiments 
are in progress in the other group of 


~ classes. 


The routine that is followed usually 


starts about two days before the first 
scheduled laboratory day of either 
group. A card is posted in the prepa- 


ration room by the Laboratory Assist- 


- ant. The card lists the materials re- 


quired for each tray for the next 


: hoe These materials are gathered 
oe during the period devoted 
4. ©XPerimental work of the pre- 


ceding grou ; 
F cate set ye and placed in a dupli- 


umbered trays. After 
of the Preceding group 
its laboratory work and 
ers have returned their 


the last Class 
‘ *S Completed 
~~ Squad Jeag 


Mays ¢ 
le 0 1 
bttays ane 7 Preparation room, the 
iDparan, antled Chemicals and 
; fe returned to their respec- 


es in the prep 


new] aration room, 


‘ y 
“Set On th Prepared trays are then 


€ 
numbered spaces on the 
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preparation room table and thus auto- 
matically complete the cycle of one 
week's work as followed in the labora- 
tory and in the preparation room. 
In concluding, it might be men- 
tioned that in addition to the educa- 
tional and disciplinary values derived 
from this plan by both pupil and 
teacher, the chemistry department as 
a whole has likewise benefited because 
waste of materials and loss of appa- 
ratus have been materially reduced. 
ARNOLD ZELVIN. 
John Adams High School. 


What One German 
Club Is Doing 

The very alert group of girls who 
form our German Club have started 
this term with much enthusiasm. (Last 


term they gave three programs before 


school assemblies.) 

I have found a way to direct this 
enthusiasm into a channel of activity 
which they enjoy and which at the 
Same time requires much more activity 
from them than from me, their ad- 
viser. (We know they say that the 
skillful administrator is the one who 
gets other people to do the work 
planned by him. We also know that 
a club of any kind is most successful! 
when its members, and not its advis- 
ers, are the ones most active. ) 

At the first meeting of the club in 
the new term, I had ready five little 
packages of books, representing five 
different German plays. In each 
package were enough books to supply 
each girl who would want to take a 
role in each play, Volunteer groups 
were formed for each of the plays. 
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This means that twenty-two girls 
i 


The play 


‘ atic parts. = 
memorized dram er of roles 


b 
‘ng the smallest num 
aaa was performed first. The 


| at two- 
others are to be given later 


intervals. | 
a cies club meetings ~ ~ 
who are pene — ie 
agazine, Bunte a Get 
cz as as a board of editors 
and select, correct and discuss a “a 
butions which have been received. % 
three extra meetings one of our i 
ers, Miss Buttner, is giving oe s on 
Wagner and Brahms and on c pat 
in Germany which she observed uF 
ing her recent Sabbatical year abroad. 


DoroTHEA ELTZNER, 
Chairman, German 
Department. 


Washington Irving High School. 


A French "Boner" 


Mr. Editor: Is the following not a 
“high point”? It was at least a mirth- 
ful one on a gloomy day. The lesson 
was On imperatives. 

Teacher: “Cinquiéme verbe.” 

Pupil: “Cinquiémissons, cinquiémis- 
sez”; let us sink; sink! 


M. L. R. 


“I'm Unprepared" 


Perhaps the two most disconcerting 
words uttered by students in the class- 
room are “I’m unprepared.” This bald 
response, especially if frequent, tends 
to undermine the morale of the class 
and to pique the disposition of the 


F cher. Class time too is tie 4 
sumed while the teache, me: coy, 
case.’ tleg 


i 


It was precisely the fre 
such an unpleasant Sit 
prompted me to make q 
during the spring term of 
ing that term, when a S 
unprepared in any of MY classes 1 
him sign his name on a ¢._’ hd 
and write the reason fo; comin 
prepared. Statistically ther, ae : 
entire term in my five classes of ia 
160 students 91 cases of lack of pp 
aration. This number included a 
who failed to do all of their assione| 
task, written or oral. The re 


ASOns for 
lack of preparation, as indicated 


Ueney 
Uation of 


ty 
1939 e 


rep 
paphed ? 
litte. f 
tudent , : 


form shee 






cap 
ge 


b 


When a student came un- 
“ge in simply handed him a mime- 
. heet which read: ' 


TT isa dicceistiesesmeeit 


MI. ensensmnenmennnennnn 


_ Dat (daughter) came to school 


Your son 
9 day unprepared ae sevecscaseressrssocececorcsccossessrerees 
’ ‘ offers the following excuse: 

an 


AN SESE ES SAES OE CAOLOSOCSSPOT OES OTLESESES COS EDESSEESSESeS 
eosseoverer 
eoeesace 
epacee® 
eet 


et ee rece neee sees ress es ee sesEssOseserceneaetaserassaes® race 
y auaveoneser 
evocsoeer® 
ooronere® 
 onewe! 


As a parent you understand. that 


-fzilure on the part of your child to do 


homework usually leads to bad results 


at the close of the term. Kindly sign 
this note as evidence that you realize 


the seriousness of the situation. What- 


the sheet, were as follows: 23 students 
were too busy with other matters qf 


other homework; 19 failed to copy the f 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


‘ Erratum 


assignment, or copied it incorrectly 
13 were ill; 5 found the assignment 
too difficult; 5 lost either the assigr 
ment book, the text-book, or the hom fF 
work itself: 5 forgot to do the home 
work; 4 were absent; 3 broke or les 
their glasses; 2 were lazy; 2 fell a 
over their work; 1 hada death in 
family; 9 offered no reason. 


eco f 
In this list there were 4 few sec” | C 


ffenders, | 


offenders, fewer third ° 0 erative 8) 
if the Baumes law were ‘ now FE 

ou. UJ 
school two students W cout 


The article entitled “What to Do 


with the Gifted Child in Secretarial 
Studies,” which a 


Ppeared on pages 


) 18-21 of our issue for February, 1933, 
Sad oecusly credited to Mr. Ed- 
War 


- Kanzer of 
High Sica t of James Monroe 


no The Writer of the arti- 

hain 2 Benjamin Fromberg, 

ite “hs the Department of Com- 

rile Ucation in that school. Our 

Boe are here tendered to Mr. 
§ for this error.—Ep ror. 


‘ sentences. wat . | A Plea 
serving ed dents mig ee i W % Our Contributors 
the stu io” oe © gre 
some of Lait doubt F shown sreatly *PPreciate the interest 


ten false excuses, 
h ie! 
were many such. dot 
The following te™ 
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Y hu 
Maga»; Ndre 


ds of teachers in this 


he, 
Particularly as that interest 
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ever you can do in the way of cooper- 
ation will be appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 


Seen eee nsvevasseesoeneeeesocossees 


Parent’s Signature 


The sheet was to be returned the 
following day properly filled out. 
That entire term in my five classes of 
about 170 students I handed out ex- 
actly 24 such “unprepared” sheets. I 
felt satisfied when I compared this 
number with that of. the preceding 
term. The trick worked. The “un- 
prepared” sheet addressed to parents 
Served as a deterrent for many a 
student. 


Crar es I. FREUNDLICH. 
Morris High School. 


is manifested by sending us contribu- 
tions for our columns. May we in- 
timate, as tactfully as possible, that 
Our appreciation would be enhanced 
by several degrees if contributors 
would have their manuscripts always 
typed with double space between the 
lines and if they would use only 8” by 
11” paper.—Eprror. 


A Short Classified 
Bibliography on Spain 
1. GEOGRAPHY AND History 
Altamira, Rafael: A History of 
Spanish Civilization, Translated from 
the Spanish by P. Volkov. Preface by 


J.B. Trend. Constable and Cam- 
pany, Ltd. London. 1930. 
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ica’s Advan- 
ose es Deo 1783- 
1800. hie Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1926. World 
wman, Isaiah: The New 
Pw Ch. kit World Book Co., 
—— ea Lee: Studies in the 
oe Second Half 
History of Spain in the solaris 
of the Eighteenth Century. mail : 
ment of History of Smith College. 
Northampton, Mass., 1929. | 

Carpenter, Rhys: The Greeks in 

Spain. Longmans, Green and Com- 
1925. 

” ‘Eiecin L.: Spanish Life in Town 

and Country. Putnam, 1902. (See 

Ch. I.) 

Hume, Martin A. S.: The Spanish 
People. D. Appleton, 1906. 

Ibanez, Vicente Blasco: Alfonso 
XIII Unmasked; the Military Terror 
in Spain. Authorized translation by 
Lea Ongley. E. P. Dutton and Com: 
pany, 1924. 

_ Madariaga, §. de: Spain. Benn, 
London, 1930. 

Moran, Catherine: Spain; Its: His- 
tory Briefly Told. The Stratford 
Company, Boston, 1930. 

Muirhead, Findlay (ed.): Southern 
Spain and Portugal, With Madeira, 
the Canary Islands, and the Azores. 
The Macmillan Company, London, 
1929, | 

Pierson, William Whately: His- 
panic-American History, 1826-1920. 
Syllabus No, 7, August, 1921. Inter- 
national Relations Club. Institute of 
International Relations, New York. 
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Spanish Ambassador, H. E., 


Young, Stark: “Striking in Spain.” 


Beane See Paign font | by the ess Merry del Val. Toul- New Republic. November .3, 1920. 
rocco. eae Age, Decenjy ihe oa 1930. Vol. XXIV, p. 235, New York. 
1921. < uP 854, Boston, i min, i Theophile (translated from Zimmerman, J.: Spain and Her 

West, sha = " Impberig) R Gau h): A Romantic Spain. In- People. T. Fisher Unwin, London, 
Spain, the Objects of Trade My ihe French) : 


well, Oxford, 1929. 
Wood, Ruth Kedzie. The 
Spain and Portugal 


(see Ch met 3 


oduction by Catherine Alison Phil- 
uc 


opf, 1926. 
sion Arthur: A Study of 


1906. (Consult Index.) 


4. RELIGION 


1750-1800, from (In all of the followi It in- 
‘of Maal. Dp fof ch Manners, ollowing, consult in 
brief pe odd, Mead and Cop . ik of Ramon de la Cruz. The gp, for references to the religion of 
pany, : P the P f Illinois, 1926. 


2. LIFE AND Sociay Cus 


- University © 


Spain.) 


T Hill, Cecilia: Moorish Towns in Bell, Aubrey F. C.: The Magic of 
Azorin: An Ho oo ~ Spain. Methuen. London, ie Spain. John Lane Company, 1912. 
tween 1560-1590 ur Of Shain ‘| Hutton, Edward: The Cities of Bensusan, Samuel L.: Home Life in 
Alice Raleigh, With | ranslated spain, A. Wallace Remington. Spain. Macmillan, 1910. 
S. de Ma iboats, ntToduction j ' Meier-Graefe, Julius: The Spanish 


Rutledge. In 
1930. ny 


Beaconfield, Lord: Y ome 


Written 1830-185 2, With Intrody, : 


tion by Augustine Birrell]. 
London, 1928. 
Travel.) 


Bell, Aubrey F. F.: The Magic of 


Cassel 


Spain. John Lane Company, 197 


(See Chapters I and IV.) 
Bensusan, Samuel L.: Home Life 


(Description ane 


) Journey. Translated by J. Halroyd 
Reece. Cape, London, 1926. 

_ Riggs, Arthur Stanley: The Span- 
\ ish Pageant. Bobbs-Merrill. Indian- 
" apolis, 1928. 


_ 3. Economic ProBLems ANp Con- 
: DITIONS 


| Epstein, Abraham: Facing Old 
Age. Knopf, New York, 1922. (Old 


- age insurance Provisions, ) 


Collier, William Miller: At the 
Court of His Catholic Majesty. Mc- 
Clurg, 1912. 

Ellis, Havelock: The Soul of Spain. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1909. 

Higgin, L.: Spanish Life in Town 
and Country. Putnam, 1902. 

“The Present Conflict Between 
Church and State in Spain.” By a 
Spanish Professor. North American 
Review, February, 1911. Vol. 193, 


Spain. Macmillan, 1910. Hartley, C. Gasquoine: Spain Re- P- 256. New York. 
Deakin, Frank B.: Spain Tod) visited James Pott and Company, Ward, G. H. B.: The Truth About 
Knopf, 1924. t New York, 1912, (See p. 281ff.) Spain. Cassell and Company, New 
Ellis, Havelock: The Soul of Spat yy Livingston, Arthur: Spain at the 


Houghton, Mifflin Company, 19 
(See Ch. I.) | 
Franck, Harry A.: Four “8 : 
Afoot in Spain. T. isi. 
London, 1911. (Information | || 


and Hy 
and there on the people | 


4 Waldo: Virg" Spa | i 
and Liveright, Lv26. . The Rost 
les L.: my 

Freeston, Char ey 
Spain: a 


150. 
New Touring Para 


Re in the S 
Berk University of California Press, 






BY) Ward 
‘Ss . 3 G, H B 
York, 19) 


5,000-Mile Joe et 


Cross-Ro ails ; 
; : an 
“Vol Ox au Nation, June 26, 1920, 


a2, New York. 
Lesley Byrd: The Enco- 


Pain. Forced Native La- 
Panish Colonies, 1492- 


Simpson, 
™enda in S 


eley, 1929 


> The Truth About 
' ae Company, New 
he , \€€ especially Chap- 
8 VIIT-Lx and XVILXVIIL) i 


Pain, Cassel] 


4 


York, 1911. (Mostly a treatment of 
the relations of Church and State.) 


3. EDUCATION 


Bailey, Vernon Howe: New Trails 
in Old Spain. J. H. Sears and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1928. 

Bensusan, Samuel L.: Home Life 
in Spain. Macmillan, New York, 
1910. (See Ch. XVI.) 

Hartley, C, Gasquoine: Spain Re- 
visited. James Pott and Company, 
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tional Conditions in Spain. peers 

No. 17, 1919. Department ae 

Interior, Bureau of Education, 

ington, D. C. 


Peers, E. Allison (ed.) : Spain; A 
Companion to Spanish Studies. Me- 
thuen, London, 1929. 


6. WoMEN AND THEIR POSITION 


Ellis, Havelock: “In Modern Spain.” 
Argosy, September, 1901. Vol. 75, 
pp. 269-284. London. | 

Ellis, Havelock: The Soul of Spain. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1909. 

Hartley, C. Gasquoine: Spain Re- 
visited. James Pott and Company, 
New York, 1912. 

Higgin, L.: Spanish Life in Town 
and Country. Putnam, New York, 
1902. 

Hume, Martin A. $.: The Spanish 
People. D. Appleton, 1906. 

Zimmerman, J.: Spain and Her 
People. T. Fisher Unwin, London, 
1906. 


7. IN AMERICA 


Bolton, Herbert E. (ed.): Arre- 
dondo’s Historical Proof of Spain’s 
. Title to Georgia; A contribution to 
the history of one of the Spanish bor- 
derlands. University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 1925. 

Bolton, Herbert E., and Ross, 


Mary: The Debatable Land; A sketch Spanish Amer 


r are fient: - ee ; | 

. , he Anglo-Spanish Po is 
ecially pp. ' the _» Mest 

New York, 1912. (See esp eo rgia country, Universit for th, 


fornia Press, Berkeley, 1995 9 Cy, 


Bourne, Edward Gaylogg, 


America, 1450-1580. Hart ; 


. r 
ach. 


Brothers, 1904, 
ground of Spanish in Americg 
Chapman, Charles B.. 4 1. 


California: The Spanish p "Tt F 
ae. 


ert 
millan Company, 1922. od. 


Denis, Alberta Johnson. 
Alta California. 
pany, 1927, 

Fisher, Lillian Estelle. 
Administration in the Span 
ican Colonies. University 
fornia Press, Berkeley, 197¢ 

Priestley, Herbert Ingram: 


Macmill, 


California. 
Francisco, 1914. 


“Spanish in the United State’f 


Literary Digest, March 22, 19! ‘ Modern Spanish Drama. 


Kidd Company, Cincinnati 
Thomas, Alfred Barnaby (el) Y, --ncinnati, 1922. 


Forgotten Frontiers; A study of Hy 
Spanish Indian Policy of Don Py 
Bautista de Anza, governor of ‘“e 


Vol. 60, p. 40. New York. 


Mexico, 1777-1787; from the on#! 


documents in the archives of oe 


e pie 
Mexico, and New Mexico. 


_- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1934 


Whitaker; Arthur Preston j 
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: com a] 
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Introduction by Samuel Eliot 
Houghton, Mifflin Com- 


g, LITERATURE 


Baroja, Pio: The Struggle for Life. 


3 Jan ated by Isaac Goldberg. Knopf, 
| 


Shanig 
Ni 


New York 1922. A trilogy of novels, 
é > 


Bell, Aubrey F. C.: The Magic of 


| spain, John Lane Company, 1912. 
Vicerey : 
ish-Ane, 
of Ca 
fated by John Garrett Underhill. 


ThE Scribner, New York, 1919. 
Coming of the White Man, ty Scribner 


1848. Macmillan Company, jy) f .- 7 
» 171), . Macmillan, New York, 1910. 

Sanchez, Nellie Van de ¢ “i Spain. Macm 
Spanish and Indian Place Names ¢ q 
A. M. Robertson, ‘ish Books Printed in Other Countries. 


(See Chapters XVI-XXII for treat- 
ment of poetry, fiction, and literature.) 
Benavente, Jacinto: Plays. Trans- 


Bensusan, Samuel L.: Home Life in 


(See Ch. XXI.) 
Books printed in Spain and Span- 


Maggs Bros., London, 1927. 
Clark, Barrett H.: Masterpieces of 
Stewart 


Crawford, J. P. Wickersham: 
Spanish Drama Before Lope de Vega. 


hiversity of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
hia, 1922, 

F “sos, John: Rosinante to the 
Again, Doran, New York, 


Ford, J.D. wy. 
Spanish Literature 
ork, 1919. 


Main Curents of 
Henry Holt, New 
and a L.: Spanish Life in Tin 
1999 untry, Putnam, New York 
, Ch. XVI) 


arence and M l 
eae orley, 
d: Odern Shanish Lyrics, 
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Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 1913, 

Hume, Martin A. S.: The Spanish 
People. D. Appleton, New York, 
1906. (Contains references to litera- 
ture.) 

Ibafiez, Vicente Blasco: His novels, 

Kelly, James Fitzmaurice: The Ox- 
ford Book of Spanish Verse. Claren- 
don Press, 1913. 

Madariaga, S. de: “Spanish Popu- 
lar Poetry.” New Europe. Numbers 
of December 18, 25, January 1, 8. 
Vol. XIII. London. 

Martinez, Sierra: Plays. Ten vol- 
umes. One volume translated by 
John Garrett Underhill and one by 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Granville-Barker. 

McMichael, C. B. (Translator) : 
Short Stories From the Spanish. Boni 
and Liveright, New York, 1921. 

Sedgwick, Henry Dwight: Spain, 
A Short History of Its Politics, Liter- 
ature and Art, From the Earliest 
Time to the Present. Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, 1925. 

Sturgis, Cony: A Suggested Bibli- 
ography for Teachers of Spanish. Le- 
land Stanford University, 1930, 

Walsh, Thomas: “The Progress of 
Poetry; Spanish.” Nation. Septem- 
ber 14, 1921. Vol. CXII, p. 292; 


September 21, 1921. Vol. CXII, p. 
S17, 


9. Music AND ArT 


Bantock: Sixty Patriotic Songs of 
All Nations. (See pp. 70 and 76.) 

Barber, Edwin Atlas: Spanish 
Porcelains and Terra-Cottas. His. 


panic Society of America. New York, 
1915, 
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Spain, John Lane = New 
A XXII. 

1912. (Ch. : 

een Folk Songs of Many Peo 


95.) 
Vol. II, pp. 84 2 
Pre cen. Albert F: The Spanis 


Com- 
Royal Tapestries. John Lane 


21: 
New York, 19 | | 
e Davis Katherine (ed.) : Cradle 


Songs of Many Nations. Clayton 
on 


my Company. . 
yeti Marcel A.: Art in Spain 


and Portugal. Scribner, New York, 
Hatley, C. Gasquoine: Spain Re- 
visited. James Pott and ei 
New York, 1912. . (See PP. : oe 

Higgin, L.: Spanish Life in ch 

and Country. Putnam, 1902. ; 
” hein Martin A. $.: The Spanish 
People. D. Appleton, 1909. (pp. 
qm" A. F.: A Book of Old 
Embroidery. Geoffrey Holme, New 
Nadaens S. de (ed.): Spanish 
Folk Songs. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
Boston, 1922. 

 Wtarai Charles: A Spanish Hol- 
iday. Methuen and Company, Lon- 
don, 1908. (p. 311.) | 

Pantock: One Hundred Folk Songs 
of All Nations. Consult Index. 

Portrait Medallions in the Collec 
tion of the Hispanic Society of Amer- 
ica. New York, 1927, 

Sedgwick, Henry Dwight: Spain, 
A Short History of Its Politics, Liter- 
ature, and Art, From the Earliest 
Time to the Present. Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, 1925. 


oT Airs of All Lands. (See 
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Sousa: National Patriot. ‘ 


The Most Popular Eon ae! 
triotism. (See pp. 128-13) Py, 
Van Vechten, Car]: The hs 
Spain. Knopf, New York, 1919" of 
Wood, Ruth Kedzie: 7}. 


e 


Spain and Portugal. py 4d Unig’, F 


and Company, New York. tts 
(See pp. 59 and 63.) 3, 


10. AMUSEMENTS, 


Dano, 
GAMES ; 


Bensusan, Samuel: Home Life ‘ 
Spain. Macmillan, 1910. (See Cha, 
ters VIII, XV, XIX, and pp. 99-10) 

Duncan, Edmonstoune. Dancin 
Songs of the World. Bayley and Fer 
guson, London, 1915, : 

Ellis, Havelock: The Soul of Spain 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1909. (See Ch. VI) 

Hartley, C. Gasquoine: Spain Re 
visited. James Pott and Company, 
New York, 1912. (See p. 101.) 

Higgin, L.: Spanish Life in Town 
and Country. Putnam, 1902. (se 

h, VIL Sas 
“ thle Helen Haiman: A Ba s 
Marionettes. B. W. oe 
York, 1920. (See p. 76. i 

Kimmins, G. T.: The on fe 
Book of National ry 
wen, London. (pp. 65-6 ifs. 0 

Purchenal: Folk Dances 


Homelands. ° (see P- 57) Music ft 


Van Vechten, Carl: ne 
Spain. Knopf, New Yor is 
Wood Ruth Kedzie: 
| al. 
Spain and Portug 
Company, New *° 
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|, FooD AND CUISINE 
A usaf Samuel L.: Home Life in 
Bens ’ 


illan, New York, 1910. 
spi vers IX, X and XIII) 
= o y Ayora, Melchora and 
a de la cocina (in Spanish). 
= a Samper, Madrid, 1918. 
. a Ruth Kedzie (see above). 


Mary STEVENSON CALLCOTT. 


Latin in Italy we 

Under the inspiring leadership of 
Premier Benito Mussolini not only 
have new and important streets been 
opened up, old fora excavated and 
most valuable archeological remains of 
ancient Rome discovered, but a new 
and vitalizing impulse has been given 
to the wider use of Latin as an inter- 
national language. The Institute of 
Roman Studies is sponsoring the un- 
dertaking whose Director, Carlo Ga- 
lassi Paluzzi, announces these initial 
steps: 

l. International congresses and 
conferences wil] be asked to publish 
- minutes and official statements in 

atin, 

2 Contact wil 
Interested 
Coordinate 


| be established with 
€roups in all countries to 
the movement. 

be held periodi- 
examples of written 
- Exper 

compilating ee be e 
_ translat; 


Ntrusted with 
lexicons containing the 
Nn of peculiar phrases. 
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All teachers and lovers of an edu- 
cation which really educates will take 
heart anew at these forward steps. 
The increasing disuse of Latin among 
high school and college pupils in the 
larger cities of the United States—not 
sO in smaller communities—has been 
occasioned not so much by the dif- 
ficulties of the language as by the de- 
fective way it has been taught. Latin 
for the able youth is the one study 
without which there can be n 
education. This new impulse 
fail to impress both pupils and parents 
with the real need of mastering Latin. 


| ErRNEst D. DaNIELs. 
Boys High School. 


O real 
cannot 


Ten Million More Pupils— 
Same Number School Buildings 

Our one-room schools are gradu- 
ally decreasing in number, and have 
been decreasing in number since 1918, 
the first year for which data are avail- 
able, but approximately 60 per cent. 
of all public school buildings now used 
in the United States are still of the 
One-room type, according to E. M. 
Foster, chief statistician of the Fed- 
eral Office of Education. 

In the 10 years from 1920 to 1930, 
Mr. Foster points out, the number of 
One-room schools decreased at the 
average rate of 4,052 per year. From 
1928 to 1930, however, the rate of 
decrease was only 2,297 per year. In 
1918 there were 193,400 one-room 
schools in the United States; in 1930 
there were 148,712, 

It is interesting to note that the 
West North Central division of 
States, including Minnesota, Iowa, 
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South Da- 
et, A re reported 
‘6 136 one-room schools, 
a oat of all schools being 
baad Lake type, a higher ing 
eye of any other oa ot _ 
highest percentage of ieee na 
is found in the East Nor Foye 
division, including be sag 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mi ee a : 

Wisconsin, with 68.46 per cent. | 
schools the one-room type. 


Average Percentage 

Of all types of schools, the aneiaee 
percentage of rie — = - 

tes is 60.14. 
ay hed Atlantic, South — 
tic, East South Central, West Sout! 
Cental, Mountain and Pacific divi- 
sion States fall below this average. 

Not considering the District of 
Columbia, because it has a city en- 
vironment only, Utah had the smallest 
percentage of one-room ‘schools in 
1930, while South Dakota had the 
largest percentage, approximately 14 


per cent. and 88 per cent., respec- 
tively. 

Number of School Buildings 

“The total number of public school 
buildings increased steadily from 1870 
to 1915,” Federal Office of Education 
records indicate. There has been a 
decrease since 1915, In 1930, Mr. 
Foster reveals, about the same number 
of school buildings were in use as 
there were in 1900, although about 
30,000 new buildings came into use 
between 1900 and 1915, An equal 
number was discontinued from 1915 


transportation of pupils are ‘ 


the decrease in number of 3 ot P 
buildings. | Ol 


School attendance ip ublis 
mentary and high schools ee © ele, 
an increase of approximate] 
000 since 1900. 


—Release of the U. 
of Education. 


S. Office 


For Study in Spain | 
Summer Course for Foreigner 


This summer, as in the Past sum 
mers, the Ministry of Public fe, 
tion of the Spanish Government ul 
conduct at the Residencia g Ey 
tudiantes, under the auspices of the 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos jg 
Summer Course for Foreigners 
Courses planned particularly fo, 
students and teachers of foreign birth 
will be given by eminent teachers of 
the Peninsula. In the past, the ma 
jority of the 125 to 200 students in 
the four-weeks course have been 
North Americans. Daily lectures and 
recitations during the first five days 0 
the week are combined with weekend 
excursions to places of historical - 
cultural significance. Most of j 
students reside in the dorms , 
the Residencia. The official 
tation in the United States fe 
Summer Course is vested nce 
stituto de las Espafias of eudy 2 
University. The re Ris 
travel party of the ee Be 
the direction of Mr. W rod, State 
low of Curtis High ae pasty ; 

Island. Inquiries about wi 


connect? 
to 1930. Consolidation of schools and about any matter 
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§ OWn ; 
y 10,099, 


, Spain may be addressed to 

Paolo? or to the Instituto at the 
5 West 11 

, de las Espafias, 73 est 117th 


The International University | 


The International University of 
nder, founded by the Spanish 
oe on the initiative of the Min- 
ae Public Instruction, Don Fer- 
os de los Rios, is organizing a ten 


eecks summer course of general 
w 


studies including scientific and literary 
subjects, primarily for Spanish stu- 
dents, but which may be attended by 
foreign students. The lectures at the 
International University will be given 
by the most eminent professors from 


REV 


An analytical Bibliography of Modern 
Language Teaching, 1927-1932 
Compiled by Algernon Coleman, 

Professor in the University of 
Chicago. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 
Tew American educators of recent 
ni are so well known to modern 
anguage teachers as Professor Alger- 
muh ema, author of the very 
discussed “Coleman Report.” 
ie ®, this new book by him mer- 
the ae than Passing notice. 
. a at in the present 
i figs : et Controversial spheres 
mila eg ‘mits himself to occasional 


Mel Critical comments ap- 


Despite 
volume 


e il- Kon am 
Summaries tail-end of objective 


an analyses the book: is 
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Spanish Universities and will be at- 
tended by over two hundred Spanish 
university students. It is therefore a 
unique occasion for anyone desiring 
to get into touch with real Spanish 
university life at a time when all other 
Spanish universities are closed for the 
summer vacation. 

In addition, the International Uni- 
versity has arranged a special course 
for foreign students to be held from 
August 1 to 30 at the Palace of La 
Magdalena, the former royal summer 
residence. The program will include 
study of Spanish literature, language 
and phonetics, art and institutions. 


—News Bulletin, Institute of Inter- 
national Education. 


IEW 


bound to be of interest and profit to 
progressive schoolmen. 

As stated in the Foreword, Cole- 
man's Bibliography “‘is practically ex- 
haustive for the United States and 
Canada, and includes also the more 
important contributions to the sub- 
ject from England, France, and Ger- 
many. It gives a digest of the con- 
tents of all books, articles, and reports 
which have been published, and of a 
considerable number of unpublished 
Master's and Doctor's dissertations, in 
a manner adequate for their under- 
standing, even though in brief space, 
It seeks to do this without bias and in 
an objective spirit. Occasionally, 
where fairness to the user of the vol- 
ume demands a critical attitude, the 
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hae non-fulfilment of 


for the fulfilment of 


l e.”” 
its avowed purpose. | 
This analytical inventory consists 


‘tems by over 400 different 
Sam New "York City teachers 
will be especially interested to cer 
that of the twenty-eight periodica s 
from which significant articles were 
summarized, our own HicH Points 
ranks fourth in the number of ar 
ticles chosen, the other three being 
The Modern Language Journal, The 
French Review, and Hispania; that 
the largest number of Master's Dis- 
sertations dealing with the pedagogy 
of modern languages comes from our 
City College; and that the New York 
City Syllabus of Minima in Modern 
Foreign Langauges (1931) follows in 
general the results of the scientific 
investigations of the Modern Foreign 
Langauge Study, while the New York 
State Tentative Syllabus in Modern 
Foreign Languages (1930) shows 


hardly any influence at all of the. 


eighteen volumes of researches and 
recommendations of the important 
American and Canadian Committees 
on Modern Languages, or, I might 
add, of any valuable experimental 
studies. 

The 570 analyses are classified un- 
der the fallowing headings: Publica- 
tions of the American and Canadian 
Committees on Modern Languages; 
Psychology of Language Learning; 
General Trends in Language Teach- 
ing; Aims, Materials, and Methods; 
Tests and Testing; Correlation and 
Transfer; Training of Teachers: For- 
eign Language Teaching in European 


Schools. It is significant tp i 
h H h - te th 3 yy 
of all these main eadingg vba 


many subdivisions, the , 
Reading in its various aspen, 
gether with its essential oo,” to 
of Vocabulary and Idioms h Plemen, 
forth a larger number of ; = Calley 
any other topic. It is also hy th 
to note that most of the At fying 
the studies on Readi ng, iy of 
writing from the four corners Oug 
United States as well as . of 
; m 
diverse and distant. places i ‘es 
Russia, and India, are convinced | 
as we are in New York City, da 
reading for comprehension set 
joyment is the paramount aim - 
modern language instruction, 
Coleman’s Analytica] Bibliograph 
) 
of Modern Language Teaching is ; 
worthy sequel to Buchanan and Mac: 
Phee’s invaluable Annotated Bibliog 
raphy Methodology. Both were pub 
lished under the auspices of the Mod- 
ern Foreign Language Study. The 
latter volume treats of the develop 
ment of foreign language instruction 
during the fifty years prior to 192/, 
while the present volume takes up the 
story from that point and bring * 
down to the middle of 1932. Unlike 
the older volume, the more i 
Bibliography does not evaluate ie 
books nor does it consider sini 
trends of text-book con 
However, Professor Coleman ™ : 
us that the Committee 
Language Teaching (which ° that 
‘ ‘on of the group ) 
present designation od 
is carrying on the work © 
ern Foreign Language 


e on 
paring a separate volum 


80 





tices 


of 


5 pe 
dy) SP Of 





| plished text-books and the HewEst 
dencies in the field. 

ten convenient, well-organized 

lation of current opinions, prac- 

and experimental data should 

rove very helpful to the many ear- 


comp! 


jest teachers of modern foreign lan- 


sages who desire to know what other 


nrogressive educators are thinking and 


81 


doing to improve their teaching. Once 
again Professor Coleman has made a 
decidedly valuable and timely con- 
tribution towards our professional ad- 
vancement which deserves to meet 
with a cordial reception. 
HyMen ALprrn, 

Chairman, Spanish Department. 

De Witt Clinton High School. 
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it but strengthens and gives reality to if. This Condition dogs Not 
from the task which teachers can perform and that is to devote m 


society expects to attain through the school, to discover the reasons fo, 


break in gauge between school and society, to analyze 
failure of the school to fulfill the duties which it has professedly i, 
a word, to make the public more conscious of the ideals which 
does desire for its children, to dignify and enoble them. 


For the teachers as a profession there still remains the im 
of visualizing and giving reality to the dream of America, to dis 
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-< with some degree of hesitation 
F Fat I speak to this body of expert 


teacher believes reading to be the main 
objective: and subordinates speaking 


tdTerm Latin Students 68 poolmen. ‘You are so closely in ability. Another believes in grammar 
An Experiment with Third-Term SONS. ae & ch with modern language teaching and spends a great proportion of his 
rs | By Wilfred Rankin 69 ar fear anything I may be able to time in building up a systematic 
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: gested in your new syllabus. Indeed, 
- I might say that there is hardly any 


} 


. aspect of reading that has not been 


touched upon in that admirable guide 
for modern language teachers. 
At the present time we have 


in the reading aim will not be suffi- - 


cient. We must provide teachers with 
proper materials, with proper text- 
books. A teacher may take courses in 
teaching, have syllabi ‘provided him, 


80 : but ultimately he will be guided very 

_ launched out anew on a course that largely by the presentation indicated 

The Social Science Teachers’ Association Meeting on the _ ums to make reading, direct reading, in the text-book that he uses. They, 

Revision of the American History Syllabus ts the _ the goal, and in as large amounts as_ and not the principles he had heard or 

By Jacob L. Bernstein 81 ; ie Sage Fiber: sacrificing fair read, will be the controlling influence. 
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National Education Association . . . 2. + + A 4 ns feed et et ad, ie equipped, whether he is lazy or over- 

in of 7 ” “achers would whole- worked. If then reading is to e 

How Schools in 1,095 ei a Cap ThenSieg 90 oe accept the reading aim and accepted aim the books aor powcr 

Please Sign Your Contributions . . towards it. Rice, in a mono- as fool-proof as possible both for 
Staph dealing with 
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study, says » published by the 


s, that each teacher teaches, 
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: > aS he or she sees fit 
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0 
; Paley . 
by Harold Rugg . . . Reviewed by Sidney D. *° : 


n : 

Meeting ones Siven before the spring 
En hairmen of Modern Lan- 

arch 23 isa in the high schools, 


teachers as well as pupils and organ- 
ized to this end. This applies to all 
kinds of books used in the course, be- 
ginners’ books as well as texts for 
reading. ) 

I should like to confine my remarks 
today largely to gradation as a factor 
in the organization of the reading 
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ire facil- 

course. If pupils are . ape 
ity in reading, we mus ter 

ee f gradation, pa 

ing ideas Of ap adeance 
for those pupils who do n¢ I do not 
beyond the first two Ycat t them 
see how it is possible to expec € kill 
to read with any real a nds 

unless we make far Sgro h 
icularly from the 

upon them, particu ee ie 
standpoint of vocabulary. Our Pp A 

ent reading courses are too muc 
based upon the traditional Latin course 
which compels pupils to plod slowly 
up a steep gradient due to the fact 
that, among other difficulties, they will 
have to meet so many new words in 
each text read. | 
Pupils presumably acquire as the 
result of studying a beginners’ book a 
fairly good: knowledge of its vocabu- 
lary. As the one chosen may contain 
little reading material, a Reader or a 
so-called simple text will probably be 
chosen either to accompany it or to 
follow. Now if reading is the aim, it 
would seem: to be horse-sense to have 
a close agreement between the vocab- 
ularies of the two texts. The pupils 
should be able to capitalize to the 
fullest extent possible the highly im- 
portant stock of words contained in 
the initial book. However, such will 
usually not be the case. If the-books 
are by different authors, or even by 
the same author, as far as my knowl- 
edge goes, the relationship is anything 
but a close one. For example, the 
vocabulary of a very popular Gram- 
mar was checked against the words 
contained in a widely known Reader. 
It was found that about 20 per cent 
of the words were common to the two. 





_to conclude that no r 


And if the Reader is che, 
a text which in the ordinay 


events might be expecteg hs a of 
again we find less than 25 Olloy, : 


of the words common t 
If we check the words co 
Grammar, Reader and 
per cent of the words are found ; 
three books. And when = mall 
that well over half of thes Tealiz, 
any one text occur but once and 
over three-quarters occur fewer 
five times, we have a right, ] belie 


lt 
0 the nt 


tg 
Mon to the 
0 


wits only 1g 


in 
Well 


however well taught, 
way as to vocabulary, yil] ‘pemi 
much improvement in the Present rats 
of reading. I feel sure that the only 
way to increase the req 


pupils is by developing a kind of read: 


ing material that will keep within, : 


much narrower vocabulary range than 
is now the case. I do not profess t 
know what gross reading vocabulary 
the average high school pupil can kx 
expected to know as the result of two 


years’ study. In another place I hav. 


tentatively fixed it at two thousand. 
It would indeed be desirable to 
periment with a lower rather than 2 
higher figure than this. ee 
In: the past few years sin a 
epidemic of vocabulary nS a : 
ber of books have appear "ti 
authors boast of the close ee | 
between the vocabularies om 
their books and those nar 
frequency word-books ee wf 
the Modern Foreign ae é snd 
But upon closer exam cs 
particularly in Ger = ~ oality 
that the vocabularies 4 


6 








if graded in the | 


ding Tate of 


d are much larger than their 
lose 2” Although I admit this is 
,uthors 54: ted case, the fact that a 
4 exaggera Steud 

1 knows Feld and Herr, does not 
“ ne in counting Feldherr as a 
‘a et Nor can we be too sure 
A ehh cognates for French and 
Sani words will at once be recog- 
P d and therefore need not be 
pe arguing that they will not 
“at added burden to the pupil 
learning to read. All experimental 
studies tend to show that we cannot 
rely too much upon the relationship 
between the mother and a foreign 
tongue. The French word for dge 
was missed by at least three per cent 
of pupils in a vocabulary test. I 
should therefore like to set 2,000 flat 
as the maximum, including close cog- 
nates and compounds in that figure. 
When one considers the range of 
meaning of many words, it will be 
found, I believe, ample for the average 
pupil. 
On what basis shall we determine 
what words shall appear in the texts in- 
tended for reading? My answer is that 


they should be closely related to an 


accredited word-list. In spite of many 
Cfiticisms and 


itil objections to’ word- 

> Consider those sponsored by the 

Odern Foreign Language Study to 
tgs x rs most important contri- 
sowie 7 at whole investigation, I] 
of reali 0 grant that for purposes 
equally . Pi might have a dozen 
reading Wword-lists, But if a new 
cannos ries 1s to be launched we 
NOE slavish ter than tie it, although 


y, to the bi : 
Co , Objective d 
UNts Published by the ‘Study ae 


7 


- An author who planned a whole 
course from the initial book through a 
series of interlocked reading texts 


would have, broadly speaking, an ad-- 


vantage in the development of a suit- 
able reading course. Authors abroad 
have long since deemed it advisable 
to work out a course from start to 
finish, and this, I believe, accounts in 
part for the better results obtained 
there. Latterly this same plan is being 
pursued more and more in this coun- 
try. I personally think that the best 
solution is for an author to provide 
all the organized material of all kinds 
necessary for pupils in at least the 
first and second years of foreign lan- 
guage study. The vocabulary could 
then rise slowly from the first reading 
material; the collocations could also be 
carefully graduated. 

At the present time we divide read- 
ing texts, following the sequence 
adopted by the old Committee of 
Twelve, roughly into elementary, in- 
termediate, and advanced texts. This 
idea of gradation will no longer do. 
It suggests, to be sure, a crude kind 
of gradation on the basis of plateaus 
or levels. We need, however, more 
than that. We need a number of 
texts all on the same level, all em: 
ploying largely the same basic vocabu- 
lary. Instead of saying, “this is an 
elementary text,” a publisher could 
state, “such and such a text keeps 
within the first thousand word-range,” 
or “this text is on the 1,500 word- 
level.” I believe that Hagboldt has 
the right idea in a forthcoming series 
of German texts. Ifa pupil reads five 
texts, 200 pages in all, that never rise 
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000 word-level, 

2, Say, the 1, Ae 

a aarti to SE a 2 
fifth is reache? - 
tag that level will have 1n 

YT 


t could 
creased? Reading et el by 
be thus rated, whe sald be found 
this firm or that firm, W se 

; ded at least as 
to be suitably gra 5 and could 
as vocabulary is concerne? @ 

All texts on 
be read in any sequence. **" ae 
the same level would contain a ee 
high percentage of words in ac 2 
and not as at present a 25 or : F 
cent relationship between one soca e 
elementary text and another. I quite 
realize some of the difficulties this en 
tails and I know and appreciate at 
least some of the objections based 
either on real or sentimental grounds. 
It means that so far as the two-year 
course is concerned all reading texts 
must be either made to order or, if 

the regular short stories by French, 

Spanish, Italian, or German authors 

are to be used, they must not only be. 
simplified from the standpoint of vo- 

cabulary, but in many other ways as 

well. It will naturally be easier to 

provide the reading material on the 
1,000, 1,500, and 2,000 word-levels 
if it is definitely written with this end 
in view. It will be more difficult to 
bring an original French story, for 
example, into line, but I believe it can 
be successfully done. 

Authors have not hesitated to con- 
struct reading material in books for 
beginners, but many people rightly 
feel that they want their classes to 
read some real French or Spanish. A 
greater objection is with regard to 
what many consider mutilation of an 


author's work. They ga rae | 
cation and virtual re-writis Dl | 
foreign author's work 
take the heart out of g Sto nly 
ethically wrong as wel] Ys but i 
the reading course would "Teo ve, 
to become static. It would ae: teng 
limit the reading to mod; fed aly 
authors who have long since “XtS 
their reward. One might a to 
large upon these and other anal | 
a matter of fact, | would 4 se . 
this kind of simplified textual me 
only for the average pupil in Fe 
two years of language study, i th 
foreign language is to be pursued f 
a longer period, there are a ae 
of natural texts which, if selected with 
care, might well be read without re. 
course to modification. Undoubtedly 
one would then try to choose literary 
texts, so far as they are appropriate 
that are nearer to our own times, 
I realize there is still further ob § 
jection that many will raise. It is 


Will noes 


en. 


going to be difficult to keep on — 


structed texts that have much factul 
content within the vocabulary rang 


I have suggested. I am of course 4 


ferring to reading material of 
Kulturkunde type. Factual Bo ‘ 
about a foreign people and eo 
cabulary do not readily go es 
‘If we are not too ambitious, — 

I believe something wort f 

be accomplished. It has is ‘ 
found possible, particular ye iv 
ners’ books, to provide re ae ; 
the foreign people a ; a 
being studied which on jsot if 
vocabulary consisting © ae pave! 
frequency. The mater! 
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dominate. 
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t simple as regards vocabulary 
b ta facts easily assimilable as well, 
oo cannot be any detailed in- 
for on or elaborate description. 
fom aus be done by mere sugges- 
or reference which the well-in- 
_i g.teacher can expand. A read- 
Ling ale however, such as I have in 
ing F anit I feel sure, be success- 
“7 built round the central core 
ae and the French,” etc. The 
implified narrative story must pre- 
If factual material of this 
nature is regarded as essential, it 
should be assigned as reading to be 
done in English during the first two 
years. The time to push the readiny 


of texts dealing specifically with Kul- 


turkunde is during the third and 
fourth years. By that time, the ma- 
turer and more highly selected pupils 
will have mastered the mechanics of 
direct reading and should be able to 
cope successfully with factual read- 


_ ing matter and the larger and to a 


certain extent more specialized vo- 


. cabulary, 


This plan of reading texts organ- 
zed on the plateau basis is nothing 
new. You are undoubtedly acquainted 
English readers con- 


€st On a somewhat dif- 
‘rent plan. 


; With the work of Oed 
and Pal . . gden 
| simplified 4 and, in French, with the 


Others, They of Miss Eddy and 


, ey hav a 
Possible to € shown that it is 


i flash offer pupils reading that 


"ty range in though the vocabu- 


S Narrow and lar el . 
to such gely con 


| Wency ¢ “A words of highest fre- 


eet, ave been determined by 
Word Counts. If there is any 


difference in my plan, it is that there 
should be a concerted effort on the 
part of many’ authors and editors 
whose texts are handled by different 
publishers to have their output con- 
form to the above-mentioned princi- 
ples. You will probably think it is a 
pipe-dream, that such codperation is 
not only impossible but perhaps un- 
desirable: Maybe! The fact remains, 
to my way of thinking, that there is 
no possible hope of finding a satisfac- 
tory solution of the reading problem, 
so far as the elementary pupil is con- 
cerned, unless we afford him vocabu- 
lary relief and a great deal of it. 

The vocabulary problem, though 
fundamental, is only one step on the 
way towards simplification. If read- 
ing difficulties were simply vocabulary 
difficulties, we should long since have 
devised a technique that would have 
solved the problem. It is quite con- 
ceivable that a text may have a com- 
paratively small vocabulary consisting 
of words of comparatively high fre- 
quency and yet be by no means easy. 
The great stumbling block is that in 
connected speech there are so many, 
many thousands of possible syntactical 
combinations. Idiom lists which we 
fortunately possess will be helpful in 
this process of simplification, and natu- 
rally difficult sentence structure will 
often have to be modified. We are 
sorely in need of syntactical studies to 
tell us what are the most frequent con- 
struction patterns, the causes of read- 
ing snags, and what are for pupils 
difficult collocations. No doubt it will 
also frequently be necessary, when a 
natural text is involved, to make some 
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Treaniitt go. Palmer, in a wer 
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: = «499 
plifying of Literary Material” throw 


i the matter. 
some light on the 
Is it a confession of weakness and 


despair that we have to sige bs 
manufactured and doctored is 
even during the first two years or the 
foreign language courses? I do not 
know how you feel, but I for one 
should be contented if we could teach 
pupils to read with skill within the 
narrow range described. Surely the 
language study would then be of more 
real value to them than continuing 
with a kind of reading material that 
is obviously too difficult for them. 

I should now like to retrace my 
steps arid speak about the beginners’ 
book from the standpoint of vocabu- 
lary. For while the gradation of texts 
from the points of view of vocabulary, 
structure, and thought will be of great 
help towards solving our difficulties, 
there will still be a need for a begin- 
ners’ book in which the language to 
be learned is more definitely organized 
than any reading text could or should 
be. To the mere novice the new 
language seems but a sea of words as 
yet uncharted; some arrangement 


concessions W! 
sion of certain W 


then seems required if th, ef 

not to flounder and ultimate! Net i 
To change the figure of , 8 | 
cannot expect the mere is n One 
command a whole army at the er ty 
He must first learn. hoy ,. Utset 
squads of words and forms sity 
them execute at first only ster ae 
lutions. I do not believe that 4 evo 
at first learns to read simply antl 
reading. The amount ang kat? Ugh 
ganization will depend not on, 


nly 0 
language to be studied but N the 


sured me some years ago he 
And we know the results 
h random picking; the words 
of 8° to a group of beginners’ 
comme” few. If, however, a reading 
itt the elementary stage should 
oe seveloped along the lines I have 
‘i ated, we ought to make some 
Ee ay food solving the problein 
fee vocabulary of the beginners’ 
= in terms of the reading aim. 
In general, there are two fairly dis- 

















. also Upon tinct types of beginners’ books. The 
the degree of skill deemed Necessan, fest is compendium in which the 


my opinion that we have much 
learn before we solve these er rete 
problems. There is a great heed of 
experimentation. For centuries noy 
we have been very grammatically 
minded. It has been for the most part 
the tradition that the beginners’ boot 
should be closely tied to that body of 
knowledge, which, for lack of a better 
term, we loosely call grammar. As! 
know no better approach to sugges, 
assume that the beginners’ book isa 
sort of camouflaged name for whit 
used to be nearly always ‘called a 
Grammar. As a matter of fact, 


| tively brief compass to provide pupils 
with the language skill deemed neces- 
sary for the next, usually the reading, 
stage. It may of course contain some 
: reading matter, but in relatively small 
- amounts. It is in large measure a 
- work book constructed along gram- 
» matical lines and containing a more or 
less elaborate machinery in the form 
_ of drills. The other type is a com- 
_ bined grammar and reader. If we 
— think of our Present state of affairs, 
relative to the reading aim, it would 
_ Sem that the combination book has 
- certain distinct advantages when it 
2 ‘A _ SoMes to correlating the vocabulary 
still so call it. deal only in the matt” te to afford adequate skill in the 
I can here deal to the pe ee of fundamental facts of grammar 
of vocabulary, which, up f and that needed in reading, Th 
ent time, has never been reason : g. e au- 


tee eit thor CO . TS 
1 led as to its nature, its uld decide within what fre- 
well settled as 


ee quency r 
‘e ange th a 

d the degree of control deemed ™ | should ie s€ the words in his book 
an 


Up to within recent Number ¢ and then select a definite 
essary. p 


Or S e : l ‘ . 
to f Peclal practice in the 
: law un Om of e 
each author has an ‘hs select homogenes wees: Tt would be a 
u a 
SE en eee r included"  ughly ine Vocabulary divided 
words that were to “Led ~ Whe active and Passive words. 


icke 
beginners’ book. He ha Bs als" 


€ line between the 
just as they came, 


two, and particularly how to deter- 
mine the make-up of the active vocab- 
ulary is by no means easy in a course 
which lays stress upon the oral means 
of approach to reading. 

_ There have been a number of criti- 
cisms made against the word lists pub- 
lished by the Foreign Language Study 
on the score that they are defective as 
a basis for oral work: that environ- 
mental words are lacking among others 
equally important; that in general it 
was a reading list rather than an oral 
one. There are, I believe, just 
grounds for criticism if oral work is 
to play a definite part in the foreign 
language method, as many are con- 
vinced it should. Yet in a suggested 
list of 1000 active German words, 
published in the March number of the 
German Quarterly, I was rather sur- 
prised to see how many of these could 
be found in other compiled reading 
lists including the most defective, the 
Morgan-Kaeding German Word-book 
published by the Study. To be sure, 
the correlation between the first 1000 
words contained in these lists and the 
active list just mentioned is not high. 
But if one checks this 1000 word ac- 
tive list against a larger figure, 2000, 
that I have suggested as the reading 
range, then the correlation is exceed- 
ingly close. Yet I must admit | am 


‘at present somewhat nonplussed when 


it comes to finding a wholly satisfac- 
tory solution of the active vocabulary 
problem in the beginners’ book. If 
recognition grammar were generally 
accepted as the best means to prepare 
for reading, no real difficulties need 
arise. As I have said, a frequency list 
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mn additions will have to rr 
to the objective frequency *] ms 
was partly with this idea in . one 
4 committee was appointe fy . 
American Association of Tea ae 
German to revise the origina + 
man Word-book; not only was 1 Ms 
remedy certain glaring defects in 
original list, but it was, at the sam 
time, to make certain concessions - 
the principle of frequency.so as to 
meet the general demand for words 
useful for classroom work in speaking. 
Similar concessions will undoubtedly 


have to be made in connection with 


the word lists for French and Spanish. 

I should not like to leave the im- 
pression with you that I advocate any 
slavish following of word lists in de- 
termining what words should be found 
in reading texts, intensive as well as 
extensive, especially for the elementary 
stage. I am by no means a stickler for 
the 100 per cent agreement between 
them and the frequency lists. But 
surely frequency is a highly impor- 
tant factor in the selection of vocabu- 
lary. And if we tie the words of the 
successively read texts to some ac- 
cepted list, at the same time delimiting 
the range, we can, if we want to, pro- 
vide an abundance of extensive read- 


justified in calling it ex 


i even at a fairly loy 
1,000 words, 
Since writing out this tal 


levey 


begun to wonder Whethe; I ‘ I hay, | 


exaggerated the need fle at Nog 
reading during the firs fv Xtensiy, 
the modern language course Cats of 
for example, that in your ella Notice 
85 pages of extensive re, din US only 
pected of French pupils 4°. & 
entire second year, 

as a very low figure. 


tensive read: } 


even if some additional supplementan 


reading is done. This SEMS scarce 
more than was done in year, Apa 
I may of course be Wrong in think 
that more can be expected. 7 


Before closing I should one mor f 


like to give very briefly the scheme 
I had in mind. The ideal combins 
grammar and reader would contain; 
vocabulary of about 1000 words a 
far as possible those having the great 


would consist of two types, the inter 
sive and the extensive, developing sié 
by side after the first few weeks of th 
course. The vocabulary of each ps 


con 
utilized to the fullest extent and 


‘ously # 
bined with words used pert : 
as to provide a new and long . 


that should be read with ease. 
and then one could intro a 
ingly words that are to ap ae 
subsequent selection. a uit 
proceeded intensive rea et : 
main fairly constant is 
while extensive reading ie: wv 
hand should notably o ni 
extensive reading prope! 
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uld be j at h 
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tained in the beginners’ book, 
; yolve a total vocabulary of 
000 different words. These 
ae ht be constructed on a num- 
texts teal within the 2000 range, 
.. with 1000, so that a pupil 
ae g read three or four booklets 
ae P appropriate level would be 
? -_ cope successfully with the 
a Teg Finally, although I have 
en? advocated the simplification 


at CO 


of original texts, it is my honest belief 
that we stand a better chance of suc- 
cess if the average pupil is taught dur- 
ing the first and second years to read 
textual material that is, in great meas- 
ure, specially constructed for him, 
rather than simplified literary texts of 
foreign authors. 

EW. Bacster-Coiuins. 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


ACHIEVING THE OBJECTIVES OF 
HISTORY TEACHING* 


ye from the dictum of pro- 


gressive educators that society 


and school cannot be divorced from 
each other, it necessarily follows that 
the tremendous advances which our 
_ industrial economy has made in re- 
_ cent years has rendered obsolete the 
est frequency. The reading matend f! 


pedagogical principles of yesterday. 


] Predicated upon a static social struc- 


ture, they ill meet the needs of a world 
eof 


changing social. values. History 
has taught us th 

the preservation of any civilization 
y to change. Our 
m must, therefore, 
| phenomenon in the 
its methodology, 

e conventional recitation with 
Mphasis 'pon the attainment of 


now 

Be dee, rather than upon thinking, 
ously Passe, Its direct anti- 
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educational syste 
Consider this socia 
"econstruction of 
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Is j ird in < 
mre ie third in 3 Series of articles 
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acher attempts to realize the 
story teaching — Associate 





at the sina qua non 


thesis, the laboratory method, trans- ° 


cends the anachronistic hearing of reci- 
tations which makes of the teacher a 
martinet, rather than a director of the 
thought processes of his students. If 
reflective thinking is accepted as a 
worth-while objective, the teaching of 
history must be raised out of the 
morass of a dry, uncritical recital of 
unimportant data. The imagination 
of the student must be stimulated. 
This alone makes possible the evoca- 
tion of creative ideas. The laboratory 
method purports to make history real, 
alive and vital. The student is in a 
workshop (library) surrounded by 
material and tools out of which he can 
fashion crystallized concepts. This, of 
course, demands a predetermined and 
intelligent supervision by the teacher. 

Here no premium is put upon the 
collocation and absorption of facts—a 
time-hallowed, but unfortunate, edu: 
cational objective, Pedantry must go 
if it makes wisdom impossible. “One 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF DEMOCRACY 

Ultimate Aim: To develop in the 
students an ability to interpret charts 
that express social science data. 


Specific Aim: The development of 


democracy in Europe since 1789. 
Procedure: The chart furnished you 
presents the development of democ- 





one must under’ 


‘racy in Europe since 1 
mind that 
a. The expression “Ry 


789. 
Cay hy 


a Opea 
re q 
try” refers to Englan i Cun, 


countries 
on the , 
Europe. 


b. The 


Expression 


nd 
ONtine,, t ; : 


f ONtines 
COUnIEY Teteng {iia : “tne ny 


the continent of 

does not include E 

Answer the follow; 

based on the chart 5 
space provided: 

1. Name one document sf 
by a European count... 
explains the ris 
column I........... 


nt 
Eur ‘'Y On 


Ngland 
n 


Ntry Which 


Oh Mention the Name of ee 5 


© of the line ; . 


Ope a, 


Uestj . 
y filling ae F 


STE ee Oe CHEE ed 


most responsible for the: down fe 


ward trend of the line in cg) : 


1315) ce 


PRO eat a oboe sesenees, 


3. Mention one body aes { 
whose policies were responsi 
for the sharp downward trend q 
of the line in column IIL F 


4. Name the person whose pol & 


cies and influence are mip” 
commonly associated with thf 





Jownward trend of the line in 
column [1D nererseserntooensonerreneon a 
Name a reform measure 
adopted by a European coun- 

which accounts for the rise 
4 ie line in Column TV. ne 
Do the same for column VII...... 
Do the same for column TX ane 
Mention a change in a conti- 
nental country which explains 
the rise in column a 
Mention a change in another 
continental country which ex- 


_ Name a reform adopted in a 


European country outside of 
those you mentioned in ques- 
tions 8 and 9 which accounts 
for the rise in column XII 


eueseaseace 


. Mention a change in a conti- 


nental country which explains 
the course of the line in col- 
umn XIII 


SCOR OU eRe See eneesenseneseuueEseeeeusseaces 2eteecoe 


- Name a person whose policies 
and influence are associated 
with the downward trend of 
the line in column XIII: 


Seevescecetascces 





13. According to the diagram, the 
decade during which democ- 
racy in Europe made the great- 
est gains was between the dates 
2) (cee 

‘14. According to the diagram, 
Europe in 1930 was (a) more 
democratic than it was in 1914; 
(b) less democratic than in 
1914; (c) neither of these. 
Why? 

Final Problem: The activities of 
President Roosevelt during his first 
two weeks in office have caused the 
people to refer to him as a dictator 
and have led them to compare him 
with Mussolini. Do you agree with 
this comparison? Why? Do you 
think it would be desirable to sub- 
stitute for our form of government 
the type of government that exists in 
Italy or in Germany today? Why? 


II. 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
Ultimate Aim: To develop in the 


students an ability to interpret charts 
that express social science data. 
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Procedure: The 
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represents ¢ 
legislation 1n England 
amine the chart close 
the following 4 


mw 


ww 


10. 


~ lation enacted was 


f social 

development 0° ©" 
: since 1800. Ex- 
ly and answer 
estions based upon 


it: | The longest period during 


ial legis- 
‘ch there was no soc 
which between the 


dates Of sermmseensenenen A: 


_ The second longest period dur- 


ing which little or no social 
legislation was enacted was be- 
tween the dates Of nme 
i 


_ The period during which, prior 


to the World War, there was 
most social legislation enacted 
was between the dates Of... 


. The period during which Eng- 


land followed most completely 
the policy of laissez-faire was 
between the dates Offences 


. Mention one law which is re- 


sponsible for the upward trend 
of the line in column TV .occssnoe 


. Do the same for column VIII 


Svsccesssvessessoroccsos fi: 


. Do the same for column XI 


Onsesesessoornn ateseceesg 


. Do the same for column XII 


Otro necccocosssressoccss 


. The person most responsible 


for the upward trend of line 
in column XI was. 


The rise Of therm... Party 


was to a large extent responsi- 
ble for the enactment of a pro- 


hbbbed ii tiatititititit) 


vided you.. 
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gram of social 1, s 
England during ity 
ty-five years, ast ty 

Final Problem: Ty 
would the present depres dein | 

United States be relict in 4, 

adopted England's scheme , if eh 

reform? Bats) | 


III. 
TREATIES OF ALLAN 


| ca 
Ultimate Aim: To develon : 
students an ability to interne 


express social data re 
map. — | ena un q 
Specific Aim: Treaties of All 
as an underlying cause of war 
Materials: A map of Europe 
Procedure: Below is 4 Parag 
taken from Fay’s “Origins of 4h 
World War.” Read it and ansucee 


the questions below on the map on 






















“The greatest single underlyin 
cause of the War was the systemaf 
secret alliances which developed aap 
the Franco-Prussian War. It grt 
ally divided Europe into two hot 
groups of Powers who were inp 
ingly suspicious of one another a 4 
who steadily built up greater “F 

es and navies. These "F 
greater armies an 4 
the conditions which caused OF j 
to think that it was being | 
by enemies.” 


Questions: 

1. Put the lette ol 
representing the na oe 
circling” Germany | 
treaties of allianc® io 

2; Place the letter 


spaces represen net 


cA™M™s espe 
r“A in th v9 ; 


pi? 





: Place the letter “H™ 


: Place the letter oad ts 


hat completed the “encircle- 
seat” of Germany during the 
World War. 


The maneuvers of what two 


"ational fleets bore out Ger- 


many's fear of “encirclement?” 
Place “C's” in the countries of 
the above-named fleets; put the 
letter “D” in the regions where 
the fleets would be stationed, in 
order that the encirclement of 
Germany and her allies be re- 
alized. 


Put an “E” in the country, a 


member of the Triple Alliance, 
which, because of her coastline, 
would fear the English fleet 
and would always qualify her 
alliance to the Central Powers 
in favor of not antagonizing 
Great Britain. 


. Place the letter “FF” in the 


countries toward which Ger- 
many would probably turn to 
offset her “encirclement.” 


- Place the letter “G” in the 


country whose governmental 
system made the Allied claim 
of waging war “to make the 
world safe for democracy” 


seem shallow and unjustified. - 


3 in the 
“Suntries of today which, be- 
Cause of dictatorial rule there, 
Make the foregoing Allied 


Clai : 
“alm seem farcical and in- 
Sincere. 


| on the 
Fontiers on which Ger- 
any would be fighting if her 


Claim ee ‘ 
of encir 44 
clement 


land f 
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14. 
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If you think her position was 
advantageous, place the num- 
ber “2” there. Justify your 
answer on the paper provided, 
using the map as your text and 
source of information. 

Austria and Serbia were rivals 
in the Balkans. Place the let- 
ter “J” in the country that had 
an understanding with Serbia 
to protect her against the ag- 
gressions of Austria. 

Place the letter “K” in the 
countries that would be 
dragged into war because of al- 
liances with Serbia’s protector. 
Name the region on the map 
that was the danger zone of 
war in 1914. 

Name the region on the map 
created by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles that has produced an- 
other such danger zone. 

Below it put the name of the 
country that was probably in- 
strumental in or guilty of cre- 
ating such danger zone. 

Place the letter “L” in the 
Spaces representing countries 
that would probably be allied 
to France today because of 
their hostility to Germany. 
Rumania is a traditional enemy 
of Hungary. At the end of 
the World War Rumania re- 
ceived the strip of territory 
known as Transylvania from 
Hungary. Place the letter 
“M”™ in the countries that 
would probably be allied to 
Rumania because of their has: 
tility to Hungary, 
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" mal from strips of territory 


e former Great 
——_ lines with at- 
a heads leading to “7 rs 
tions which a ~— e 
ainst Poland. | 
18 a pond and ane’ - 
ceived strips of territories 1r© 
Russia after the World aie 
Draw a line with arrow hea 
leading to both Poland an¢ 
Rumania. On the line write 
the name of the treaty which 
calls for mutual aid if Russia 
attempts to get these territories 


back. 


SAINT SCHOOL TEACHER | 


n European art galleries a picture 

I frequently seen which stands out 

conspicuously is that of Napoleon 

Bonaparte. Strikingly arrayed in royal 

robes, he is portrayed with a crown 

of leaves upon his head and an im- 

posing, imperial sceptre in his hand. 

Place beside it a mental portrait of 

Demien de Veuster dressed in the 
simple raiment of a priest and teacher, 
with a silken cord around the waist 
of his plain black skirt. The man 
from Belgium who ministered to the 
lepers of Molokai seems to suffer from 
such a comparison with the man who 
became a world conqueror. If we 
think a little longer and if we view 
the portraits in the light of history, 
we undergo a mental change regarding 
the contrast, We recall that of every- 


oday as a nation was 
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19. Place the lettey M0, 
— countries that ar... in 
cled today because re, 
that have been o lang 
the World Wa, ed g 
Final Problem: Assumin 
accept the introductory. that Yo 
Fay as a premise, discus 8 fron f 
ability of war because of 


th e Prob, : 
zones that have been . 


Ngo 
C ; 
the World War ang Tie ting 


. Cause 
treaties. of alliance formulae the 
e 


maintain these zones inviolate 


Epwarp M. Coney 
WILLIAM PEINCoLp 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, 


. dy to 
e 18 rea w 8 F . 7 
lof co is offered, as it 18 offered. The 


mind of the child may be offended 
+ as rea BS 
4 ia it is forgotten by the majority of 
; us that one of the main reasons our 






ne observes a group of boys 
beg ° ashing nervously from one 
‘te sly 
we ‘ to another, unwilling for the 


yctivltY +t to think quietly about any- 
bP 


mo" " does it occur to the onlooker 


 hin€s 


verage child the appetite 


that 19 _ por much different from 
for £00 stite for knowledge? Each 
a 


the aPP 


14 is decisive that something be 
him to satisfy his hunger and 
a’ be mentally fed with 


dily as his function of digestion. 


minds are not spoiled is because of 


the wholesome and far-reaching in- 


thing Napoleon strove for, nothing rf 
mains. We are no longer impress! j 
with the robe and sceptre or the pomp 
and power. We know that the life d 
the other man was not that of a sar 
enger. He sought to serve others if 
not himself. His portrait becomes sf” 
passingly beautiful as we think of : 
‘high motives as well as noble pane 4 
for which he lived, labored and de : 
Of all who serve humanity, 9%) 
: ‘oaleg itself so out E 

gle social group sin | 
sight in service performed as wh 
teachers. % 
truths they teach are accept a 
world over without 
material reward. The ‘ . 
he high plan?” 

place them on the eet 






* ‘ M se. é 
lacking in materialistic 


q school, ” 


affirmed 


The good they do an b —e 


- fluences of our school teachers. 


Henry Ward Beecher offers a glow- 


ing tribute to his boyhood teachers 
who presided over the little white 


school house nestled in the heart of 
the New England hills. It was from 


- this far out of the way place he found 
enrichment of his individual self that 


gave so much value and power to his 


life. “As the teacher is, so is the 


reads an old-time aphorism, 
well-known educator recently 
oe along the same lines, ‘As the 
ae * 8, SO is the student for all 
ies ning years of his life.” Who is 
“ today who has not benefited 

the work in which school teach- 
© engaged? Who is there who 


and as a 


— Temembey © back to the classroom to 


hi 


| S t ; 

7 ftom yy ich | eacher as the spring 
¢ . e derived h 
the majo? igh ai 
acter builders, | 


ike the mighty Amazon 
lin : Power? Who, in the 
oleae hk this array of idealized 

» "88 not included one or 
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several of his school teachers? Next 
to the mother no other human being 
ever comes into closer association with 
child-life than does the teacher. Theo- 
ries of education may come and go, 
but the character of the teacher is 
written indelibly upon the impression- 
able mind of the child. For five days 
out of the week, the teacher faces the 
child problem in the classroom, know- 
ing full well that knowledge can never 
of itself be an end result in teaching. 
This may not agree with many theo- 
ries held by the school teacher’s critic, 
but in spite of theories it will always 
exist as a fact. The influence of the 
teacher goes beyond the classroom les- 
sons to the child’s physical well-being, 
his social aspects and his future voca- 
tion. The teacher seeks to inspire the 
boy to want a job in which he can 
be useful and at the same time enjoy 
life. | 

One reason why this country suffers 
today is because we have forgotten 
that the world at large is more in- 
debted to Socrates than to Croesus; 
to Samuel Hahnemenn than to politi- 
cal and financial plunderers: to the 
Great Teacher than to the money 
changers in the temple. Most of our 
modern inventions and refinements 
which increase human comfort with 
the lessening of labor are material 
achievements. Our advancement is a 
commercialized one, characterized by 
high buildings, big corporations and 
million dollar deals. Too much time 
has been spent in building tiled bath- 
rooms in workingmen'’s homes con- 
nected with networks of sewers, and 
too little time spent in cultivating and 
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feat hat 

d aspirations ¢ 
Is an re fundamentals 
hers of all ages 
dividual school 


renewing idea 
have been taught a 
by all the great * 
as well as our 


teachers. 
As someone 


own in 


has said so well, “One 
ke the whole 
; ‘n an age can ma ne 
saint in litatively different. 
life of that age a of progress is 
m 
Salar pi the great multitude has 
seen lifted a millionth of an inch - : 
thousand years, and just that is w : 
our teachers are doing for Ws ci k re 
of ourselves. The historian © the 
future will measure our advancement 
not by the height of our skyscrapers, 
but by the results our teachers have 
attained in the building of character, 
which is the true education of men. 
Who but the teachers whose names 
glorify the pages of history have kept 
the world marching upward toward 
the light of truth? How much of 
this truth and wisdom would be left 
us if we did not possess philosophy 
and teachings of men like Socrates, 
Aristotle, Montaigne, Emerson, Wil- 
liam James, Thomas Arnold, Mark 
Hopkins, Samuel C. Armstrong, and 
Mary Lyon? Literally millions of 
other teachers have left the clear im- 
print of truth as an unspoken and 
undying argument upon the souls of 
men. Jesus of Nazareth, Himself, was 
a teacher whose methods and princi- 
ples for right living are fundamental 
in all good teaching today, 
Approaching the theme fom another 
angle, let me repeat what was told me 
recently by a friend of mine, the 
Present editor of The American Agri- 
culturist, about a teacher, a principal 


for many years of 


5m 
high school. This frieng ing 
an awkward, bashfy] Mune Way 


Obliged to help harvest thew 


he was unable to start h: “toy 


thigh school until late 4, 0° 


the village boys and girls % > afte 
advanced in their year’s ms, Wit, 
boy visited the Principal’, fis Th 
while waiting for him 2 

stairs, the boy sat down in a cho; 
on the teacher’s derby, ond 
ruining the hat. He had Plt 
grip on himself to keep fro 
away. The principal cq 
the hat, assured‘ the boy that it 
of no consequence, patted him on th 


back, and told him th 


l- 


M runn; 


at he would ee 


sonally help him make UD his studi : tous exercises. Minds that are soaked 


so that he could catch Up in his hig 


school classes. Later, this teacher gay : 


my friend hours of extra time, helping 


him in many ways to procure an ety 


cation, even to the extent of offer 
to loan him money out of his sul 
salary with which to go to college 


During all the time this teacherpef} quirements, but more pupils are study- 


ing Latin in the high schools of the 
_ “ountry today than all other foreign 


sided over this school, it made a real 
for a school of its size for the lag 


number of boys and girls who bi = 
_ “More remarkable considering the anti- 


been graduated and sent to institutw 


of higher learning. Today, afte" 


years, there is a large local " 3 
that community named me =e 
school principal, and men 4” 
from every walk of life meet 
in their old home town to 0° 
this great teacher. 
Taking a potsh 
profession is one of 
sports. All of us 
more or less as XP 


ot at the a 


é 
purse 
set OO 


erts of 
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f other tOP! 
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n the fan In 
i is over pa 


‘ -jittle 1 
anqp 
toc nd - tic. 
ie along, 2 ase 
d ; 

| a pensation, giving cheerfully of his 
to tae fp 
iF sust 5 43 

: e classrooms, providing food and 
me in, Noticed shoes, as is the custom of school teach- 
Wf ors in the city of New York. They 


toil in life’s workshop, keeping “their 


annul | 
t 


Ment of topics, 


* 
of a Se er read 
_ of Education’ (ot the E 


ind? . 
our modert vf 
ti 


ching methods, and when 
on teabh cs of conversation fail, 
; land with heavy criticism 
teacher. His vacation is too 

yon ae 5 too much spare time, he 
longs he 4 he has too many new- 
led methods, too many frills, too 
fangre adin’ and writin’ and ‘rithme- 
Meanwhile, the teacher plods 
mple of praiseworthy 


- unrecognized by adequate 


alway 


enance to the poor and needy in 


faculty of effort” alive by daily gratui- 


with money values and have no vision 
beyond the commercial realm fail to 
understand its meaning or even to 


discover the existence of this disinter- 


ested service. The service of the 
school teacher is not for sale any more 
than truth can be gotten or forgotten 
for gold. However, it will do them 
and us no harm to remember our 
school teachers and help them in their 
enduring to the end. Perhaps it is 
not within our financial ability to pro- 
vide a life income for a school teacher 
as did the late William H. Todd, the 
well-known ship-builder; yet it is 
within our power personally to defend 
the record of the school teacher against 
all unjust criticisms. 


ERNEST RIsLey EATON, M.D. 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN* 


: T universities are removing Latin 


from their lists of entrance re- 


languages combined. This is all the 
a naan used in teaching the 
“tela Duy fairly say that there 
for four he i Dias improvement 
“en mecha : red vearss There have 
ik “ nical changes in text-books, 
Pe, better Pictures, rearrange- 


More or less collateral 


Matter i ; 
n 
a English about Roman cus- 


before the Latin Section 
xperimental Study 


its January Meeting, 
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toms, personalities, weapons, and mili- 
tary tactics has been introduced. The 
teaching and learning of the language 
itself, however, remains about the 
same as in the days of Luther when, 
as he reports, a recitation in Latin 
was like a trial for murder. 

Grammar is no longer committed to 
memory in toto as a snake swallows 
a chipmunk, but in the main the ob- 
jective remains the same—to master 
“the grammar.” Latin teachers today 
still labor under the delusion that 
grammar is the key to language. They 
have tried to rationalize their proce- 
dure with the help of a few catch: 
words, borrowed from an arid and 
sterile psychology, such as “formal dis- 
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. his method in de- 
re given the patent 
uniary rights. In 

- High Court of 


ent on his method 


refused to jmpar 

tail unless he we 

to protect his pec 

his application t0 

Parliament for a pe nnn 

‘ — on sorts of Latin, 
“Ther 


d 
-. Grammar-Latin an 
whereof one is G By Latin-Latin 
ther Latin-Latin. d 
the 0 the best approve 
an such as ; . 
I me d left us in their 
thors wrote, an 
au ts of use and cus- 
books and monumen 
Latin I under- 
tom. By Grammar ake 
d that Latin that we now me 
aan . the first intention 
by Grammar rules; j ' 
of which rules and their collection 
was to make us write and speak such 
Latin as that custom and those authors 
did, which was Latin-Latin; but it suc- 
ceeded not.” 

Dr. Webbe’s method would have 
produced “an incredible advantage to 
the whole nation,” wrote an enthusi- 
astic disciple, “but we are in this like 
tradesmen who bandy and confederate 
together to suppress any new inven- 
tion though never so commodious to 
the commonwealth, lest thereby their 
own private gain should be obstructed 
or taken away.” 

Objection was made by some that 
Webbe’s method made learning too 
easy; others protested that the method 
was unsuitable to slow-witted pupils. 
To this he replied that one can’t make 
the learning of a language too easy; 
and as for dull pupils, they never have 
lear ned Latin by any method, 

Again, it was asked: “Tf you take 
a out of authors and think of 
: € meaning of the Whole, how do you 

now what each word Signifies?” 
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Webbe answered. 4 

















word for word is in 2 3 chould be given texts that ap- 
language, e.g., in the barb, “ Boys Ferd “Those who place he- 
lish of the Frenchman, + TOU Bh, peal - Cicero and other great 
sir,” for “Je vous Prie, mone” Pray Fe fot ; waste their time, for if stud: 

It is better, Webbe contend ; 7, wt act understand the subject- 


a scholar should rememh thy ; 


cn how can they master the vari- 
and received Position o 


&f the : r oa: 5 os oe 
n ater, ing it forcibly? 
fg | atury a es for express 8 


keeping the words alj toge ‘Use by i ae a wad about three banded 
understand the Particular ¢, thay . ago, but Cicero is still read by 
ence of the words, and then 4 log who think that he was a kind 
their proper places, For diag log . Roman Walter Hampden. _ 

comparison of clause with ch On andy 0 A little later, in 165 0, John Milton, 
at length bring the understand, wil ‘ ao mean Latinist, objects in a letter 
the words whether we will of wi Mr. Hattlib to learning words oe 
nothing will bring the true a "FT fom substance. “Hence appear the 


of these words again,” “i 

Webbe’s method f ared 
with the schoolmasters than 
ams. 

Another half century or go later we 
find the great Moravian, John Ang 
Comenius (Komensky), born in 159, 
urging that words should not be 
learned apart from the objects np | , 
which they refer. He further shocked He objects, especially, to the _— 
h “a by annowinen _ Posterous “forcing the wits of children 
the grammarians by ar def ‘© COmpose themes.” 
the complete and detailed ee E still. bein 

uite unnecesst 

of a language ier ‘ on the pat dlp es language Classes, especially in 
and that it was abs aa" pose Preparing for Regents’ exami- 
anyone to try to attain it. th nations, 
us who 1s cons" F Su fo 

Not even Cicero ( a the Lat) . hat later, in his “Trea- 
ered the greatest ane “ath a i ducation of Youth,” says 
language) was acquainte wsinct BE on relation to Greek and Latin ex- 
details,” wrote Comenius, ins 


On't let your son be forced 
‘onorant 0 to ma 
confessed that he was 1g” e ke Latin themes, declamations or 


‘cans: fof 
words used by artisans; ve hbo a Latin Mess you design to make him 
never mixed with cobblers jwor 2 Fn Or a poet.” 

ers, so as to see their a ~ Ascham So clearly grasped by 
hear the technical term hi nc Webbe, Milton and 


‘oct CO e 
used. Indeed, what ober neglected by schovl 


teach, althoug 
; er 
i ch terms: 3 * 8nd schoo Syst 
have in learning su 3 . ystems, was re- 


many mistakes which have made learn- 
ing generally so unpleasing and so 
"ee 1,” writes Cromwell’s 
did Ash unsuccessful,” wri 7 ; 
Latin secretary. ‘First we do amiss to 
spend seven or eight years merely in 
scraping together so. much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned 
otherwise easily and delightfully in 
one year,” 
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Themes are 
§ wrung from students in 


Locke, somew 
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discovered in the latter part of the 
past century by the Frenchman, 
Gouin, who presented it anew in his 
well-known series method, making the 
unit of instruction a group of related 
sentences, rather than a single sen- 
tence. 

Gouin’s idea has received a certain 
amount of bewildered attention in 
modern language text-books. It is 
now considered the correct thing to 
incorporate a “series” or two in every 
such book. The student, however, is 
helped very little by these concessions, 
neither he nor the teacher knowing 
what to do next. The Latin text-book 
writers for the most part remain bliss- 
fully ignorant of such low, unintel- 
lectual methods and refuse to tamper 
with the sacred ritual of parsing, sy- 
nopses, principal parts, inflections and 
genuflections. 

What is this truth, this principal of 
learning which can be seen cropping 
out in the suggestions of the reform- 
ers we have mentioned? It is none 
other than that which is known today 
as the Gestalt principle. Learn your 
foreign language in a context: learn it 
in action. You can’t learn it by 
cutting it up into fragments, even 
though the fragments belong in some 
logical classificatory system, as “parts 
of speech,” “forms” of the verb, 
“cases” of the noun, or “laws” of the 
subjunctive, 

“Gestalt” is a new name for an old 
idea we are told. A new name makes 
an old idea new by setting it in mo- 
tion. “Gestalt may be translated 
“configuration,” or “pattern,” or the 
“unit,” or “whole” of perception. But 
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Expression belongs to the whole face 


' > 
‘and not to one oF another single 


feature. | 
A tune is not a mere summation 


of notes, but a unit, an indestructi- 
ble whole. You may have the ane 
tune transposed to different keys, just 
as you may have the same face en’ 
larged or diminished, painted in dif- 
ferent colors, its expression altered 
within limits, and yet it will be the 
same face. A sentence, a poem, a 
sermon is a Gestalt no less than a pic- 
ture ora tune. Words in a sentence 
derive their meaning from the sense 
of the whole. “This is a capital story: 
‘Albany begins with a capital. It is 
a capital of the state. The capitol in 
the capital has a few Greek capitals. 
It took considerable capital to con- 
struct this building, in which a bill to 
abolish capital punishment was de- 
feated.” 

Gestalt was the tuling principle of 
the impressionists, who’ discovered 
that details matter only to the extent 
that they convey a perception of the 


Whole. A beginner in Pain‘ing is in- 


clined to draw every tree of the 
woods, every stone in the building be- 
fore him. But most of us see not the 


trees, but the forest; Ot th 
but the building. eC Song 
The good writer thinks . 






. A gap in 

‘ to lague you ie 
‘ana ered aches until it is 
any U This suggests why the Ge- 
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; p glee uch enormous im- 
graphs rather than in sent Par, f b i rinciple is of s 
ences ~—gtalt P nthe psychology of lan- 
you utter ; a Words fe fn P  otance } fe 
ome out of nowhe Mt, b earning: 
J h re. You Now re , gue e| bviously is the principle that 
first after they have been en then This obvious! 4 aed and 
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; 5 ompleted, The | oe ” al not as it might be recon- 
particular action, like the word ; write Latin 
ry US 


of a context in which eg 
fact is unnoticed until] analysis sore: 

Many of us have taken lesso : 
driving with a golf club and hie 
surprised to find that; 
after the lesson we were w, 
than before. The swing 


ch individyy | 


Ne. 


been ‘ 


club is a Gestalt, a single rhythmical 


motion, and must be learned a; 


whole. Try to put the swing togetha 
by attending to foot-movements, pir 
oting on the hips, bending the wriss Didier’ of! isn is tabi e 
holding the head and the eyes, “fl ae ry 


_ Caesar’s military campaigns, for ex- 
lowing through,” and the scores df Pals 


small items into which the whkh 


swing has been analyzed and you ge : shall be regarded not as the door to 


—a fluke. . 


As to the underlying phys 
set-up of Gestalts, there is nd 


present complete agreement. The 


et a 
‘retical work of the original Ges i 


ists (Wertheimer, Kohler and #0 ss 


‘ destru a 
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criticism. Gestalt, howev"> | wh f 
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wucted according to rules, but as it 
“7 heard; Erasmus, with his insist- 
ence upon learning Latin from inter- 
estin 
Ascham, setting out from and return- 


"ing to an original text; Webbe with 
Of the gol 


his sentence method, and Gouin with 
his series. 
Stated with reference to present 


circumstances, Gestalt in Latin teach- 
_ ing requires: (1) The abandonment 
of texts that are outside the field of 


ample. (2) A transvaluation of the 


_ value of grammar, so that grammar 


g stories about familiar subjects; ° 


language, but as a set of traffic signals 
or mile-stones assuring the driver that 
he is keeping on the right road and 
turning at the proper points. (3) 
Sticking to models, in sentences and 
larger wholes, and being content with 
reproducing those models with very 
slight if any variations. (4) Learning 
whole sentences from the very begin- 
ning and, when in doubt, always re- 
ferring back to a_sentence-Gestalt 
rather than to a paradigm. 

The transformation in classroom 
weather by these changes would be 
(and has been, in certain known in- 
stances) magical. It is not, of course, 
true that every dunce can become a 
good scholar, but observance of the 
true psychology of learning will re- 
move from willing students the im- 
pression that they are engaged in 
twisting ropes of sand. Above all, 
what is learned in the classroom, 
whether much or little, will be Latin, 
and not the debris of pulverized clas- 
sics. 

ABRAM LipskyY. 
Seward Park High School. 


THE CASE OF ALEXANDER 


A EXANDER is a problem case. His 
ete teacher feels strongly 
‘m. She charges that he re- 

hoy ap either at home 
ting hi +) pat he even refuses to 
— books, She may go further, 
voy Plain of him as an in- 

ms; bine aa not only will not 
» Sut by his misconduct 
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prevents the class from learning, She 
has done all she can with him; now, 
she feels, he must either reform or get 
out. 

Alexander cheerfully admits all this 
He doesn't like English or, usually, 
his other academic subjects. In mast 
cases (remember, Alexander is a type, 
not a person) he'd like nothing better 


—— 
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the regular syllabus jg " 


~~ 
gle with 2 bing 


| and go to work, 
lains that the work 


i he professes 

Occasionally, ; with his 

ns A Tad Why? 

He ‘énds Enel life agreeably cca 

aded by the hara 
ing (0 is eis social life. As for 

. f his social lire. 

Ing demain d excursions into 
these little alarums an one face and 
the dean’s office for misconduct a : 
loafing—why, they add the one = 

of variety and excitement to a routine 

that sometimes threatens uneventful- 
ness. : 

If you dig into Alexander's small 
dossier (and his high school career 
rarely goes beyond the second or third 
grade), you will usually find a record 
of uniform failure in all subjects, or of 
repeated failure in the same grade of 
English. Testing seventy Alexanders 
in a body, you discover that the Hen- 
mon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability 
gives Alexander an average mental 
age of two years, eleven months below 
his average chronological age of fif- 
teen years, nine months; and the 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Test, 
Form I, puts him three years, two 
months below. A home-made reading 
test administered to the seventy Alex- 
anders and to twenty classes of unse- 

lected first termers gives similar results, 

On a scale of 10, Alexander scores 7.1, 


as against 9.3 for the others—onl 
76% as well, : 
Alexander, then jg about three 


years below his grade and age level in 
intelligence and in reading ability, To 
give him regular high school texts and 
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But Alexander is no 
he is also distinctly « 
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the teachers’ jud 
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in all subjects, or 
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of English. Wey 


event. The comparative results hl 
already been noted. Of the sevenp 
examined, only three rate at normalap 








above in intelligence, and only two: 
reading. 7 
In laying out a syllabus, we m 


and pressing needs, immediate 
remote, of this Alexander perso 


: . ir q 
of the most urgent 1s, obvious) 


‘ ; 0 0 
provement in his reading. N 


inted fF 
lacking mastery of the print 
can expect to live wi 


ow, 
print and democracy: it 
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cate that the most pra 
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a year at least—of ¢45/» 
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} cate English as ¢ 
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rd, either of ity Kbrary. He might be ridiculed; and 
of Tepeated faiub then, 


~ tude towards any kind of home task 


ty assembled Alf makes it unsafe. Hence we proceed 


X™ classes. Ig | as follows. 
estimates ae 


strikingly | confirmed by the read - our school library to collect several 
and intelligence tests, Given after ti shelves of attractive books for thir- 
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heir most disliked sub- 
d only three as their favorite 

is He must, therefore, read books 
the twelve or thirteen year level. 
: t it would not be wise to ask Alex- 
:_ to take them at the public 


too, his well-documented atti- 


We strain the financial resources of 


_ possible variety of boy-appeal. Then 
after a talk on “The Fun of Read- 
ing,” we ask Alexander to select, from 


a list of types on the board, those types 


of book 
put aside traditional ideas. Whip ooks he prefers. 


— choices in our hand 
importa a Ww 
we must ask, are the most impo’y , we 


; the library, and assign hi 
1 


With these 
lead him to 
m a book of 
“heey Back in class once more, 
Plain the reading diary he is to 


choice. 


keep in his notebook: 
ee ae 
D e 
ATE | Reap FF svcaines No. oF 
TO Plo. PAGES 


We assign the keeping of this rec- 
ord as the standing homework as- 
signment till further notice. Two 
books a week, and a hundred pages 
a day, are the aims for the first half- 
term. We begin this program right 
then and there. 

The next day, our check on this 
record (and such a daily check is 
indispensable) disappoints us. Many 
pupils have done nothing, for rea- 
sons as diverse as the moods of love. 
Others have crawled through four 
pages, five pages, seven pages, ten 
pages. Only a dozen have done fifty; 
only four (the confirmed readers), 
one hundred or more. We blame 
the unfaithful, act deep disappoint- 
ment, and hint at the importance 
of this reading to promotion. But 
our praise of the faithful is almost 
hysterical. We mention them by name 
with long and honorable citations, 
and give them the privilege of going 
to the library at any time for an ex- 
change of books. 

Such steady, even-tempered daily 
pressure brings results. Within a 
week everybody (except five incor- 
rigibles, who remain so) is doing at 
least forty to fifty pages; many do a 


hundred; half a dozen do two hun: 
dred. 
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d-nature : 
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ut his rea 
ion the boy joins in the laugh, and 


promises amendment. Our weekly 
ag day, based on this read- 
storytelling y> i- 
ing, also helps to keep Alexan 
down to earth. But 1s there any 
sure-fire way of ensuring honesty? 
Another habit and skill which we 
fee] Alexander should develop is the 
daily reading of a reputable news- 
paper. The importance of this is ob- 
vious, both for him and for the rest 
of us who have to live in Alexander's 
country and suffer the consequences 
of his acts. But the thing is difficult. 
Every non-tabloid paper we try—even 
The American—bristles with strange, 
long, hard terms that bore Alexander. 
Then, too, the important articles re- 
quire a historical, geographic, and po- 
litical background that he can lay no 
claim to. He feels at home only in 
the “funnies,” the pictures, and the 
crime and sex scandals of the tabloids. 
The importance of the need justi- 
hes a attempt. Beguiling Alexander 
with a siren talk into “shelling out,” 
The _ the class subscription for 
merican (it should have been 


The Journal) with th, G 
Then after spending a . 


ing acquainted with the a 


and uses of the pape “Part 
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silent reading, comprehen: | Oeuf 
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and, finally, application Or 


looking to the forming of : 
opinions. The work js sometine 
ing. Getting Alexander to a 
stand exhausts him an : 
little incliniation for discussion, Ne 
term we shall try The Journal, 
So much for the reading part of 
our program. In expressional work 


discus: 


we begin with Oral English. Ou | nore pointed, more fluent. 
first search is for a stimulating shf 


ject.. After failing with “Hobbie’ _ several directions. 
_ must learn selection. His subjects are 
- now limited, 


with “Tales My Father Tells” (Alef 


(which required outlining too dif 
cult for Alexander at this stage), aa 


ander is too self-conscious), we st 
pay ore in “Interesting Moves 

We begin cautiously. Alexan i 
morale, his self-confidence, © bad) 
shaken by years of school f : 
inferiority, must be restore 

ally if anyone has 

Seah” Cae ‘movie fiend” resp 


ishedin’®! 
with a page nee sates 
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. and we carefully refrain 


guch rep cy accepting gratefully 


critic 


and inarticulate 
atrocious 
most 


Gradually, as they find 
recita tyes free tO talk or keep silent, 
emse ore find their tongues. 

g ew cad step is to introduce or- 
The be and outlining. After dem- 
ating, dramatically, how impos- 
te it is to build a house, take a trip, 
oe battle, or do anything else 
a while without planning, we 
ee outlining movies for . parts 
af two periods. Then we tell * team- 
gories”; that is, each team consisting 
of three pupils gives a cooperative ac- 
count of some “movie.” This arrange- 
ment not only forces Alexander to 
use careful logic in dividing and sub- 
dividing the story, but it enhances 
his courage and confidence. The en- 
suing accounts are more numerous, 


From then on, our progress takes 
First, Alexander 


Instead of rambling 
through a whole story, he must con- 
ne aspect of plot, 
atacter, Or setting. * It may be “The 
ent I Should Have Liked to Wit- 
Mor oe “The Character I Admire 
Tash a An Incident Which 
ieee Lesson,” and so on. An- 
._<t change ig from a discussion of 
ied ts that of his reading. 
ave served their turn. 


count of one. oop ; 

and one or two others “ee doy onstrate ete: It is easy to dem- 

rect details. But 7° _* ev P “and.™ * maddening monotony of 
t that day. hh Md ty gy s equally easy to explain, 

an accoun at do 00 . drill in, th 
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ginning (the present participle) and 
of the “When, as, because, if begin- 
ning” (the subordinate clause). The 
next assignment is: ““Now that your 
speech is outlined, write out five sen- 
tences of each type—sentences you 
will use in your speech tomorrow.” 
As finally standardized, the last step 
in preparing a “speech” is vocabulary 
work. Deficiency in vocabulary has 
been Alexander's stumbling block all 
along. Poor sentence structure and 
villainous grammar, however they 
detract from effectiveness, are no posi- 
tive bar to understanding. But a 
word—if you don’t know the word 
for something you have seen in a 
movie or read about in a book, you 
just can’t say that thing, as Alexander 
has ruefully admitted more than once. 
Our vocabulary work consists, first, 
of finding synonyms for all kinds of 


’ “blanket” expressions used in context. 


More specifically, the day before a 
“speech,” we develop at the board 
lists of “expressions” which the par- 
ticular subject of that “speech” will 
probably call for. Alexander is also 
encouraged to run over his speech 
mentally, and to ask for “better 
words.” Finally, he is instructed to 
write out ten sentences containing 
such “expressive words”—sentences he 
will use in his “speech.” 

All this preliminary work has sev- 
eral advantages. This continuous mull- 
ing over a subject gives Alexander 
that familiarity with it, and hence 
that confidence he so badly needs. It 
ensures definite training to every 
effort, and prevents the aimless 


‘rambling of so much “free discus- 


ee eee 
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It makes certain fundament- 


hly practical; 
Sigil Finally, 


m for failure, and 


trust. Instead of 
a be siecle we have 
ee before ‘Alexander learns 
Se ee. not by his a 
i a this preliminary co Le 

eats up time, 

nibs eo te justify the means. 
sites, Alexander's well-known atti- 
tude towards homework makes 2 
other plan shaky. Then, = 
reading might be interfered with. 


But with regard to grammar, to 
e mechanics 


sion.” 
als of rhetoric ¢ 


drill leads direct 
it leaves no 100 


common errors, and to th 
of writing, we must report failure. 
Alexander yawns cavernously_ at the 
very mention of them. It is such 
work that has disgusted him with 
school, and that is familiar to the 
point of staleness. 
work and vocabulary study are not 
quite so trite). We never could 
convince him that he ought to improve 
his grammar or his writing. He prob- 
ably feels, though he is too inarticu- 
late to say so, that writing doesn’t 
fit into his scheme of things. A fac- 
tory hand, an unskilled laborer, a 
truck driver—what will he ever write 
beyond a two-line scrawl from Ni- 
agara Falls or Bear Mountain? He 
laughs at the idea of writing an ap- 
plication fora job. The way he gets a 
job is by going from one factory to 
another. In short, we can't find the 
chink in his self-sufficiency, Next 
erm, we'll try having him se 
business, ag a store keeper pe 
and conducting his cOrrespo 


t up 
rhaps, 
ndence 
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, ’ if he “squealed”! 
class. That may Work. Test of th “out _ dere had vamradieted a 
But what seems to F cyppose his ose he saw a policeman 
important than Alexandey’, re No, murder ’ ate P mob; suppose . And 
writing is his feeling about the Mo 2 xttacked , dat rage have the 
he lives in. Frankly, Pie ty Phe aa we can judge, of Al 
not a good citizen. te tone, 80 a ait council. And these 
school as far back as he can te Tah - Capone § _ utterly anti-social, have 
he has become an Esay flys, ie | youneste™ t five years of Civics’ in 
towards his teachers, toward, had at 7 Wap hastiwals uidleta nas 
ity in general. Authority Pi ye and years of history teach- 
him, not common Protection oS tion ei s supposed to make for good 
operation towards a common eng oF ingt a 2 | 
merely unreasonable and unnec a | a he importance of this atti- 
bullying. For instance, he Tesents th rer Alexander’s needs no explain- 
restraints put upon him at cho A _ Such an attitude, it seems to us, 
resents them without the faintest iat q i only the occasion to wind up 
ling that they are Necessary when . ultimately as crime. This attitude 
many people live at such Close qua fF must be removed, and a more whole- 


ters as a classroom. He regards “cop,” 
as natural enemies, as “crooks” ani 
““grafters” who, like teachers, are paid 
“fat” salaries for doing nothing. He 
has no notion of loyalty toa bigger 
group than his family or his “pas” 
or of a duty transcending his duty 
these, or of that enlightened selfs 
ness which ties all men together. h 
his relations to the community, ‘Al 
is fair in war.” * He will do anythig 
he can “get away with,” regardles 
society’s laws or society's interes 
Suppose—we ask—suppos he s 
run a profitable scammers Of 
impunity; would he? Woul - 
the seventy voting, only fe ‘ apc 
timidly dissented. Suppos 4. woo! 
to see a murder ean 
he feel it his duty 0 ig tet 
lice? Certainly not! hat the 
business, not his; thats “ sabe ne 
“fat” salaries for! Best™ 
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some one implanted. 
First of all, certain causative con- 


ditions must be altered. Alexander 
_ must no longer continue to feel him- 
_ self at odds with society, as represent- 


_ ed by his school and his teachers. We 
_ must avoid every suggestion that he 


Is inferior, or “different.” His school 


tasks must be such as to inspire him 
with a feelin 


Of confidence 
_»‘Nstraints which irk hi 
—~«OMstrated) =r 
df tically, 

bp Merely j 
a sembly 


g of ease, of well-being, 
in the classroom. School 
m must be dem- 
amatically and prac- 
as_ being unavoidable, not 
na classroom, but in any as- 
°F considerable size, 


7 e 

my oe be careful, too, to set the 

. sited °F courtesy and even temper. 
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... © feel sure that Alexander 


avin 


5 e 
4 ely, will ‘ei Purposely and know- 
to ts 


Ip us to grow angry, 
t as Q 


» to threate 


a 
Personal affront, to 
Nn, and—worst of all 
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—to show contempt? All this tends 
to keep Alexander an incipient crim- 
inal. What we need is the calm, sci- 
entific objective view of Alexander's 
misconduct. Alexander is a piano, 
which reacts as we strike the keys. If 
his reactions displease us, should we 
kick the piano or improve our finger- 
ing? Even if we feel that this human 
piano needs punishment as one mode 
of fingering, that punishment should 
be administered quietly (though of 
course, firmly) and, above all, without 
contempt. 

Besides, let us be careful. Are we 
sure Alexander means to be insolent 
when he flings a pencil down on our 
desk, or jostles us in passing, or 
laughs that peculiar horse laugh? It 
may be only the unintentional boor- 
ishness of an ill-bred boy who knows 
no better. If we speak angrily to him, 
he may turn insolent. But if we 
point out quietly that his conduct is 
hardly good manners, he may grin 
sheepishly, and perhaps beg pardon. 
And, perhaps, in time he'll cease do- 
ing some of the things that irritate us 
sO. 

In these ways the demands of 
classroom discipline may be used to 
plant in Alexander a more wholesome 
attitude to school and to authority. 
But it is also necessary to alter his 
whole social philosophy—the whole 
system of his feelings towards organ: 
ized society. We spend much time 
in discussing such questions as are 
listed above. We attempt to dispel 
the romance woven around crime and 
criminals by sensational Pictures, Isa 
gangster brave? As brave as a west- 
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orking morte . 
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a hall attack 
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5 of political and social 
he right to sell 
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Has he the moral right to trade 7 
vote in return for aid in sacle 
job? Even if he 1s of the same par ” 
and, especially, if he joins the rai 
for the sake of that job, should ‘, 
vote that party’s ticket if, in his 
heart, he feels differently? Should a 
voter always be regular? Are 
“bosses” necessary, beneficial? Who 
is to blame for corruption? 

It is hard, slow sledding. Fre- 
quently the interesting discussion led 
up to and carefully prepared for, 
doesn’t come. Or frequently one or 

- two Alexanders argue so shrewdly 
for their perverted philosophy as to 
put us at a loss for a ready answer, 
however much we feel the wrongness 
of their view. 

And now, what are the results? 
The last day of the term, we invite 
Alexander to help us plan next term's 
work. Will he please write, anony- 
mously and in a disguised handwrit- 
ing, his absolutely genuine and abso- 
lutely frank opinion of our work this 
term? In every reply except three, 
Alexander expresses himself as satis- 
fed. OF course, his Opinion is not 


es h ’ 
worth much in some 


Mat 
natural desire to Say he Ki 
thing must be discounteg vy 
that the very words which state 


immensely he has im 


lish show the same ol 
the moral tone of t 


hese letter, . tp 


nificant. They are friendly 3S sip 


ful. Many say this js the first « Ope 
deal” they have ever ha 
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the first time they have 
before a class, or discussed Matten 
conduct, or learned to enjoy read 
To achieve a more objective aM 
ure of our gains, we give 
tionnaire, and compare 
with those to a similar one given a 
the beginning of the term, In th 
earlier one, only three had indicated 
English for their “best subject.” ay 
thirty-six had taken it for their Worst 
in the present one, the figures ar 
forty-one .and six. The question 
naires show gains in the amount d 
reading done, in the number of Ale 
anders who select reading for thet 
hobby, in the number who read th 


ate 
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in our opinion, unfair, and 
ndo all the moral good we 

uld U have worked in him. Some 
pe We tors will stand aghast at the 
ne t once, in the dim, unen- 
thousands of Alexan- 


ment iS, 


ders were flunked, all over a whole 
country, because they could not fil 
the Procrustean mental bed of some 
American high school. 

H. C. Bricker. 
Grover Cleveland High School. 





| H P. forms the mystic sign under 


a little Que, use of the library is given to stu- 


ae a ah 


“Help, Please!” 
this formula 


which instruction in the 


dents at Curtis. Students say that 
these letters recognize their plea 
Teachers aver that 
stands for “Horse 


- Power”—dynamic motivation. While 
_ the instructing librarian trusts that the 
iibrary lessons are both helpful and 
_ powerful, her meaning for the letters 


will appear later. Meantime she con- 


| fesses that the horse part of the power 
_ Isto be taken literally, 


The lessons are built about the 
horse as integrator of the field of 
nN general, and of the 


high school curriculum in particular. 


inc . 
| © a Catalogue card for individual 


“ntry in a printed 
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Use ag 


bibliography 
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S who some day would Pass 
Cur-year English “Re- 
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gents’ ”’ questions on the use of the 
library. 

To make the students feel as much 
like discoverers as possible is the 
method we prefer to saying the dic- 
tionary contains this, the encyclopedia 
that, and the card catalogue all about 
something else. By the exploration 
method the various library “first aids” 
are as systematically reviewed as by 
the older method and the results of 
the students’ technique are tested in 
the English composition or other re- 
port on the phase of the subject the 
individual student has chosen to ex- 
plore. We aim to have the students 
include in this paper notes of the 
sources of information in good biblio- 
graphic form, so that those who start 
to earn their living immediately after 
high school will have this technique for 
their pleasure or profit, and those who 
receive further instruction will have 
started to “document,” in the standard 
way, their historical, scientific, or other 
papers, in which they give references 
to the literature of the subject. 

We prefer to begin the instruction 
the second term, that is, after the 


tm 2237 — 
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al tress the inter- 
brary exploration, to stress Khe ov 
lations of the various studies in : 
sch d the necessity 
school curriculum, an —= 
for knowing sign posts and sho a 
in order not to become completely 


to be galloped Over, wit 
pauses for more details 
might pause to look at ‘4 
he had climbed a special Beat et afte 
persons with special bents, alth § rey 
are members of the cavalead Ugh a 
beginning each studen 
“Spanish cavalier,” 4 oman 1 
thurian knight, a hippologig OF Ay. 
sical chevalier, or any thin ‘a 
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she may later prefer to ems €or 
The organization of the Dewey ae 
fication is explained, as 4 Series of agg 
venient pegs on which to 
formation obtained. 
horsemen, we see first what UF oy 
school card catalogue has to Offer up, 
der the heading “Horse,” 


proceed to other book lists, such x 


saa | 


sun el 


e 
t elects 


an 


Since all are 
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the shelves; 
a itt d 


| logue 4 


hang the in. fe 





.sneint and collation details 
of the mr standard lists, and the 
given ‘od the class and author num- 
way © he cards, and the books on 
ae from this location num- 
iscovered. 

Meantime the United States cata- 
as told us the name of the au- 
thor who wrote the Four horsemen 


+ she Apocalypse, the names of the 
of books written by the author of 
ae and through the Granger In- 
dex to poetry we have discovered 
: who wrote *“Sheridan’s ride, and 
just what happens, according to Kip- 
. ling, where “East is East, and West . 
js West” when horse thieves are 


- abroad. 
and then : 


Since the circus has just been in 


tions, in the A. L. A. catalogue and 
the subject index of the Book review 
digest, periodical articles on the rela- 
tive pulling power of different breeds 
of draft horses, and information as to 
horse-racing laws in the Public affairs 
information service, known, for short, 
as the P. A. I. S., and information as 
to the world records of fast trotters 
in the World almanac. He also seeks 
references, in the New guide to ref- 
erence books compiled by I. G. 
Mudge, to agricultural helps such as 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture Agricultural yearbook, 
and notices of standard hitches for 
twelve horses in the United States 
Bureau of Standards Standards year- 
book. He searches for the addresses 
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town, the question as to the horses’ 
part in it arises and an acrobatic 
_ horseman looks, in the Wilson Com- 


in the mass of ideas to be found the United States catalogue, and Cy 
“i a _ in a small library. mulative book index, to other lists o 
in prin oc ee 

Glimpees into the greater libraries books at the end of our New intems 


and names of editors of Magazines 
about horses in the subject lists in 

Ayer’s Newspaper annual. To Web- 
pany periodical indexes, for an article ster he turns for the meaning of “tar- 
ond the school walls are also given, tional encyclopedia or Encyclopedu on this subject said to have been pub- pan,” and to the Century Cyclopedia 
beyon = i ity activities informa- Britannica articles, to the A LAB lished in the last five years in the The- 
ra be amie civil service candi catalogue, and the Book review digt Batre arts month] 


dates in the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, the home economics and jour- 
nalism material to be found at the 
Teachers College and the Columbia 
University School of Journalism Li- 
braries, the music, advertising-art, and 
technical scientific collections in the 
Reference Department of the New 
York Public Library on Fifth Avenue. 

The library ride starts with a ref- 
rence to some recently published 
book, such as Wil] James’ All in a 
day's riding, or Tschiffely’s ride—and 
the “horses are off.” The plan of the 
book arrangement in the Curtis Li- 
brary is introduced as a kind of map 


with its subject index, to the Reade 
guide and other Wilson Company 
dexes available. ) 
Along the way we ai ie 
Boys’ Riding Club presen = 
brary with a certain sum ere : 
to spend on horse books, J¥ bap 
would like to buy, i : 
buy, whether we ie ee 
tions in colors, how S ont 
would be, how recent they 
Id fin 
where we wou - that, eve" - 
notes to the effec att : 
a book was older, ! "mot S 
urposes thal ionif 
for our purp arical si 
ones. Thus the pr 
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of names for the pronunciation of 
y. To add to the pic- 


Przewalski's horse. He compares the 
Century Cyclopedia of names with 
that admirable new desk manual, the 
Oxford companion to English litera- 
ture, and notes, especially, how to 
Pronounce the name of Odin's horse, 
Sleipnir. 

From book and poem lists we pro- 
ceed to the other books of concen- 
trated information known as “refer- 
ence books.” Webster's International 
dictionary tells us whether to say 
“steer-up,” or “stir-up,” and how the 
meaning of the word was evolved. 
The Oxford New English dictionary 
(Murray's) gives us information as to 


just why we call a bad dream a 








se ae 
weed 
* 





ur Roman knight 
ster and Har- 

and Dictionary 
eaeati antiquitities, 


per's Latin dicti 
tin origins of the 


of classical literature 


a : ” 
of the Greek e sete “equitation. 
“cavalry 
words ca 


aballero ex- 
ne ae as hone a plains 
plains the differ ng, how the bronco 
and a navy pores ae sausical horse- 
got its name, W i howe 13 tliscover 

St dit the dance called 

the pronunciation © cs tenet 

the galop, but also where h 

a lleria rusticana. Throug 

fie fon som not only have the for- 

‘on - language ° 
Se a he fa 
language dictionaries such a5 the cl 
Larousse illustré, with its biogr aP ‘Ca 
and geographical section, and its ex- 
planation of such terms as califour- 
chon. 

The musical cavalier also looks for 
horses in music, in the Walkure music 
of Wagner, in Grove’s Dictionary of 
music; he goes after horse songs, too, 
in the Sears Song Index. In this, with 
the aid of a student of German, he 
finds the “Reiters Morgenl‘ed,” the 
song whose first line is “Mein Schatz 
ist ein Reiter,” the authors of the 
words and music of “Wer reitet so 
spat durch Nacht und Wind,” and 
returns to Grove if he wishes a hunt- 
ing “song without words,” for a tone 
picture. 

Not to be outdone by the musician, 
the journalist-to-be of the cavalcade 

begins on Cruden’s Concordance to 
the Bible and Clarke's 
concordance, 
Hebrew seer th 


Shakespeare 
He finds that what a 
ought a vain thing for 
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“Four things greater than al thn | famous for managing horses, and what 

are— : A art horses had in the naming of Ath- 

Women and Horses and Power a : ee and in the downfall of Troy. 
War.” ! : 


Here, too, is the Ecclesiastical history 
Browning’s idea of Muleykeh 3.6 of the English nation by the Vener- 
Harte’s of Chiquita, Holmes able Bede, which tells that horses 
“How the old horse won the be’ were first saddled by the English in 
Byron's of “Mazeppa’s ride,” Sr! » the reign of Edwin the Great. | 
of Lochinvar’s, Shadwell’s of qjp As the 300s in the classification are 
gula'’s horse “shod with gold ae varied, we find everything from horse 
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training, utilization. Here are inves- 
tigated the mysteries of horseshoeing, 
of horse products—pony coats, horse 
steaks, kumiss, horsehair products— 
horses as power, e. g., the origin of 
the term “horse power,” horses as 
drawers of street cars and of canal 
boats, types of horses—Flying Child- 
ers, Justin Morgan, Maud S.—as de- 


scribed in Taunton’s Famous horses, 


Washington Irving's classification of 
horses in his Sketch Book, and in the 
National Geographic Society’s Horses 
of the world. 

In the 700s, as in the 300s, again 
we have a great variety of materials 
—everything from painting to the 
sport of horse-racing. Because many 
of the most convincing illustrations 
are in books in the 700s, we spend a 
large amount of our time on. these. 
While in the mythologies we may find 
reproductions of such famous paint- 
ings as Reni’s “Aurora” showing 
Apollo’s horses, in the books of the 
700s we are sure to find Athenian 
cavalry in the frieze of the Parthe- 
non, chariot horses on Titus’ arch, the 
oldest known illustration of a horse 
cultivating the fields in the Bayeux 
tapestry, horses on coins and in 
Durer woodcuts, ladies playing polo 
in Persian 17th Century prints, ar- 
tistic paintings of draft horses in 
Rosa Bonheur’s “Horse fair,” and of 
saddle horses in the portraits of Velas- 
quez, Vernet, Meissonier, Van Dyck, 
LeBrun, and Makemono, and pictures 
of the innumerable equestrian statues 
of all capitals, such as Shrady’s statue 
of Grant in Washington, or Verro- 
chio’s Colleoni in Venice. Many of 
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— Here also we find eques- 
<a taking an important place 
the 1932 Olympiad at Los Angeles. 
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f the liter- 
800s come all 0 
in "tie ces to horses, many of 


ary referen have al- 


which, in drama and ae s aeatien 
ready been mentioned in " 

; books. In addition, 
with reference boc + 
there are many delightful essays Age 
as Amy Lowell’s on the horses of ot. 
Mark’s, descriptions of knights In 
Ivanhoe and in the Morte d’Arthur, 
horses in Chaucer's Canterbury tales, 
in Arnold's Sohrab and Rustum, in 
Tom Brown's school days, classic bits 
of humor such as David Harum’s 
horse trading; in the literature of 
classical languages there is the chariot 
race in Sophocles’ Electra, descrip- 
tions of Caesar’s cavalry, Virgil’s de- 
scription of the capture of Rhesus’ 
horses; and, in modern languages, 
Storm’s Schimmelreiter, Bavieca of 
the Cid, Aligero clavileno of Don 
Quijote, Rosinante of Les trois mous- 
quetaires, Bayard of the Orlando 
furioso, 

With the 900s our tour of the 
shelves ends. Here we find Cunning- 
hame-Graham, in his Horses of the 
Conquest, quoting Cortes’ followers 
as saying, “After God, we owed the 
victory to the horses.” 


In accounts 
of the battle of Hastings, 


we have the 


“Norman cavalry win 
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bi word pictures; they may be 
grap . e pictures, as of Handel’s 
vivid pa blacksmith,” or, best of 
ie actual pictorial represen- 
_. Because we have found that 
! et ed lectures are as much more 
: ne as are “picture books,” we al- 
ees to include opaque projec: 
: way ‘. our talks. Since at Curtis 
a ace no special arrangements for: 
: sent the Library, nor for chang- 
i from opaque (that. is, mostly book 
- and card) illustrations to transparent 
ones (of slides or. films), we choose 
‘the most arresting printed illustrations 
- obtainable in black and white or color. 
’ Our selection is made from the fore- 
going wealth of material according to 


“pfarmo 
all, they 


stables of the ages, to “witch e_ 


world with noble horsemanship" 
Bellerophon, Achilles, Hiero, Aleur 
der the Great, Caligula, Ruy Diz 


called the Cid, Renaud de Monta 
ban, Mahomet, Rustum, King Marlo 
King Arthur, Cuchullin, Ot 
D’Artagnan, Napoleon, Washingt 
Tschiffely. The steeds in the = 
are—Bavieca, Bayard, ean 
phalus, Incitatus, The-Gray of Ma 


Pegasts 
Mancha, Marengo, Nelson, Shan 
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lterature js to give way 
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the grades of the students, their elec- 
tives and extra-curricular activities, 
and according to the number of peri- 
ods that classes may devote to learn‘ng 
how to use the Library. So far as we 
may judge over a short time, we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the 
information on the use of the Library 
is well remembered. This, we be- 
lieve, is because the instructing libra- 
rian has taken pains to give a clear- 
cut, well illustrated presentation of 
the subject, grouped about one ob- 
ject—“with teeth in it”—from the 
point of view of her hearers’ special 
interest. 


MakriE K. PIpcEon. 
Curtis High School. ° 


THE TEACHING OF ETHICS THROUGH POETRY 


position of errand-boy or stock-girl, 
how are the boys and girls who have 
no cultured home environment ever 
to have the glimpse of that “light that 
never shone on land or sea?” Now 
that the world is in turmoil, is it not 
time in education to begin a crusade 
for beauty and the eternal verities? 
Naturally, this kind of inspiration 
must come as a by-product in our 
classes. We cannot use literature for 
sermonizing any more than we can 
ruin a Greek tragedy by analyzing the 
syntax of unusual words. A sugges: 
tion in passing, a Phrase here or there, 
will strike a responsive chord and the 
work is done. We teachers must 
make up our minds to leave results 
like this to Providence. We never 
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eT greatest occult poems a 
literature. In the eighth on o>. 
have this same idea of . 
cial union” in Burns To a > a 
and “To a Mountain Daisy. cs 
animals and the flowers are especially 
close to the heart of Burns, who seems 
to have the mysticism of the Far East 
in his reverence for all forms of life. 
We shall speak of him again later on. 
In the second term, in the “Odys- 
sey,” we have the hero who overcomes 
obstacles, the hospitality that sees a 
god disguised as a stranger or a beg- 
gar, myths that hide universal truths. 
What is the real meaning of the ad- 
venture in the land of the Lotos-eaters 
and the trip to Hades? May it be 
that the great forces of Nature still 
have their guardian deities or rulers? 
Is there something we have lost to be 
regained as we progress further in 
evolution and become more worthy of 


the knowledge now hidden from a ma- 
terial age? 


characters. We are noble 
With them we make de. 
better or worse. We go, th 
out of the law of Cause 
We suffer or we rejoic 
our deserts. 
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galaxy of saintly souls along wi 
Chaucer’s parson and the Godlt 
priest of “Les Misérables.” fry 
“The Traveler,” scorned by ma 


shows that the only place to find 
piness is in our own bear 
great Teacher once said, © 5 
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Term seven brings Milton's “Co- 
” where we again see “How 


"charming is divine Philosophy.” The 
- sower of goodness, the importance of 
Ps thoughts, the supremacy of a 


developed soul over circumstances— 


these are only a few inspiring truths 
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fort to realize our importance in ape 


of a receptive pupil. 
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catch your enthusiasm. But we must 
have the spark ourselves and “wing 
our work” if we are to fan the flame 
in those mysterious beings whom we 
sometimes call our stupid pupils. Not 
stupid, only unawakened, with minds 
centered on problems.or burdens per- 
haps too heavy for young shoulders! 
I sometimes put the question, “Is 
poetry an aid in business?” Some 
smile a bit indulgently as at a queer 
but harmless person with strange ideas. 
Gradually we lead up to the fact that 
imagination, the mark of the poet, is 
nothing more or less than the picture- 
making power of the mind. It is this 
constructive power—vision—that en- 
ables man to build for the future. He 
sees his store bigger and better, 
thronged with customers. His win- 
dows are the most attractive on the 
avenue. Car after car rolls up to his 
doors as prosperous patrons come to 
seek his wares. What did it? The 
poet’s imagination, the picture-mak- 
ing power, which creates in the 
thought world the scene or event 
which finds expression on the mate- 
rial plane. The story goes that the 
great singer, Patti, as a child used to 
pretend that she was singing before 


a vast audience and after the song 


would present herself with bouquets. 
How many wonderful flowers found 
their way to her feet in later life! J 
used to know a solemn little child 
who would teach by the hour a class 
of two, her favorite doll and her 
equally beloved cat. Frequently the 
cat would go to sleep and her com: 
plaint used to be, “Mother, Treasure 


Is such a sleepy scholar.” “Sleepy 


en ee 
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alas, still cross her path. 
| heard how the boy Lind- 
hergh carried his bicycle - the a 
of a tree and mounted it, ying — 
airplane on the wings of imagination. 
It would really secm that - 
“There's nothing ee = ba 
thinking makes 1€ SO. 
Some ca tell us that cS 
is a living current. We are radio 
rs and receivers, attuned to va- 
rying rates of vibration. ; If, a 
thoughts are actual things with heal- 
ing, strength, and wings, OF the Te 
verse, how great the need to think 
only what is “true, honest, ‘pure, 
lovely, of good report” that, like the 
poet, we may use this vibratory power 
of imagination to build structures of 
surpassing loveliness! In the thought 
world, at least, we can picture only 
the beautiful and maybe some day 
know the joy of visions realized. 
Thus we return to our starting 
point, “To discover the Ideal in the 
Actual requires the seeing eye of the 
poet.” Plato told his pupils that in 
the mental plane every conception is 
perfect. It is only the illusions of a 


scholars, ‘ 
You have al 


sende 


material world that make thi 
seem imperfect. The poet ” 
penetrate the ugly exterio, 
the radiance within. Hy, 
the harmony in immorta] ara n e 

by “this muddy vesture it n 
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he 
and know 


cious gift that can be bests St Dre. 
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generation,” and says, “We ed . 
in hi 


a freer, purer development of 
ever is noblest in ourselves. ay 
is a rich lesson to us; and a i life 
his death as that of a bene fais Nourn 
has loved and taught us.” 


OF who © 


Since, then, without Vision q e | 
. 0- 
ple perish, can we neglect the mes. 


sage of the poets to the youth of to. 


day? Our responsibility jg great jp. 
deed if, instead of bread, we offer \ 


stone. According to Keats, the course. 


of study should be simplicity itself, | 
for you recall his definition of ethics 


in ‘education: 


“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that | : 


is all 


Ye know on earth, and all ye need | 


to know.” 
MABEL P. SCHMIDT. 
Morris High School. 


A NEW DEAL BY THE ENGLISH TEACHER® 


Nw of you can gainsay the fact 
that in times gone by much just 
criticism has been centered around the 
school curriculum and the methods of 





*A talk given over radio 
WNYC, April 12, as a Part of the 
weekly Board of Education program ar- 
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f former days, been rel- 
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gchoolm ar m 0 


‘age Of ye 
om when we look into the causes 


of this widespread ridicule of school 
life we do not have to go far to find 
much material for just criticism. Like 
the other subjects of the curriculum, 
the teaching of English has rightly 
come in for its share of condemnation. 
A recitation was a re-citation of the 
facts gathered from the printed page, 
in the same manner in which they 
were originally presented; in other 
words, the system known as “backing 
the book” was in vogue. The center 
of the educational universe was the 
ey and the approach was purely 
f ae ape crates than infor- 
In the ssthiee OF os a 
ample, stres oe es nae ae 
. S$ was placed on the tech- 
que of €xpression rather th 
"ction or use of wo d ni 
entences were | rds and ideas; 
length. wide analyzed at great 

were parsed for no ap- 
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source-books for syntactical exercises. 
In composition work material was 
presented in a very formal manner, 
being based on stilted, unnatural sit- 
uations rather than on the actual ex- 
periences of the student. In litera- 
ture, the chief aim was mastery of 
content, rather than enjoyment, ap- 
preciation, taste, and style. Burke’s 
“Speech on Conciliation With the 
American Colonies” was ,considered 
a storehouse of dry statistics to be re- 
produced verbatim rather than as a 
mine of material which, when consid- 
ered in the light of present-day con- 
ditions, is both practical and helpful. 
The point of contact between the cold, 
printed page and living, breathing, 
current situations was disregarded. 

And yet in spite of all the untiring 
efforts of former leaders in education, 
composition such as the following ac- 
tually appeared on two Regents’ ex- 
amination papers of twenty years 
ago. ‘The first is a synopsis of Long- 
fellow’s “Evangeline” and is repro- 
duced verbatim: 


EVANGELINE 


Gabriel was Evangeline’s fel- 
ler. Evangeline was always chas- 
ing after him. When she got 
left behind on the shores of Ar- 
cadia she begun chasing as soon 
as she could. She chased him 
Over mountains and valleys but 
she never got catched up with 
him. At last when she was thin 
and old, she found him laying in 
a poorhouse with a fever. She 
just had a minute's time before 
he died to lie his head on her 
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bosom and say, “Good-bye, Ga- 
briel, I done my best.” 


The second is a vivid word picture 
of Millet’s painting “The Angelus. 


Here it is: 


THE ANGELUS 


This picture was painted by 
Malay. It contains a man and a 
church steeple. The man and 
woman are very poor, they have 
been digging potatoes because 
they need them to live on. The 
potatoes look very small. Just 
at sunset they hear a bell ring, 1t 
is the Angellus, it means they 
must pray. So they bow their 
heads and pray for bigger pota- 
toes. 


So much for the older point of 
view. 
And what of the present? How 
have we English teachers of 1933 
profited by the mistakes of our pred- 
ecessors? . Before answering this ques- 
tion, we might briefly consider the 
aims of education. I think there are 
two: to provide an opportunity for 
individual growth and development 
to the end that every pupil may lead 
a happy and productive life, and to 
present means and purposes whereby 
each person as an individual will be 
enabled to render that service to the 
group for which nature has best fitted 
him. This dual viewpoint is seem- 
ingly paradoxical in that it is at once 
individual and social, but is easily ex- 
plained by the fact that he renders 
the best service to society who is most 
highly developed according to his 
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considered rather as a time for social. _ 
ized discussion with the conduct of. 


discussion transferred from the teach. 


er to the group itself. Technique 


is subordinated to enjoyment. Re F 


sponsibility is shifted from the 


shoulders of the instructor to those of J 
the students who, in a number of | 
years all too few, will be forced to 


carry on for themselves. Much more 


important than the massing of facls 
deals, cor’ ; 


is the training for proper } er 
rect attitudes, and worth-wht a 
poses. In other words, the ‘ is 
cation attempts to reconcile 
of the type of school we atten 
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2 was guiltless. A heated 
discussion arises. Some condemn the 
weaver for departing from the scene 


for allowing himself to become a 


d nee 
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forgotten man, instead of remaining © 


to battle for his good name. Others 
are just as insistent that Silas would 
not have received a fair trial because 
public opinion was against him. The 
wise teacher grasps this situation as 
a natural opportunity for debate on 
the morrow. The class is eager to 
carry on the discussion further. 
Sides are chosen, a chairman is ap- 
pointed, judges are elected, and the 
stage is set for the next day’s period. 
After the speakers have finished and 
nae has been rendered on the 
et oa - chairman throws 
0. The : a — discus- 
eir own Feéiteeter py ae ie 
served merely as. 4 bee er has 
Eanes guide; the work 
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ished their study of poetry, are desir- 
ous of making an original anthology 
of verse—a volume which will serve 
as a pleasant reminder in the future 
of some cherished efforts in the past. 
Committees are appointed to decide 
on the mechanics of the book, its 
form, the types of poetry to be in- 
cluded, the nature of the illustrations, 
the editing, printing, binding, and 
Naturally the “give 
and take” of social contact will play 
an important part in this work, and 
not the least of the benefits accruing 
will be the experience of subordinating 
one’s own opinions and desires for 
the greater good of the group. 

A scheme for the individualization 
of instruction by encouraging each 
pupil to progress at his own intellec- 
tual rate is the Dalton Plan, used in 
many high schools in a more or less 
modified form. Its three underlying 
principles are freedom, social codpera- 
tion, and the budgeting of time—all 
most useful in modern society. Each 
classroom’ becomes a “laboratory” 
where the pupil may find proper 
“tools” to aid him in his work. In- 
stead of day to day assignments as in 
the conventional classroom, “jobs,” 
comprising a certain number of 
“units” of work, are given each week 
or month, and when these are finished 
the student is free either to pass on 
to some other unit of work, or to do 
as he wishes. The teacher becomes 
the pupil's helper, adviser, friend, 
and must not only make up the vari- 
ous “jobs,” but check on their sue- 
cessful completion as well. The Dal- 
ton Plan is based on educational 
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"a system that prevails 
today in our shops and factories. The 
more adept a pupil is at completing his 
assigned tasks, the sooncr he reaches 
his goal—graduation. It is not a sys 
tem that prepares for living; 1 1s life 
itself. . 
In the past, when most of you lis- 
teners attended school, little or no 
attention was paid to the manner In 
which pupils studied. Assignments 
for the most part were given by chap- 
ters or pages and the process of ob- 
taining information was a hit-or-m’ss 
one. Today not only study, but also 
supervised study (which in reality is 
supervised learning), has a techn‘que 
all its own and the number of -ooks 
on the subject is legion. Not only 
are we interested in the facts and in 
the manner of obtaining them, but 
also in the proper insights, apprecta- 
tion, attitudes, habits, and moral 
traits which are the resultants of 
study. The pupil who learns to 
study properly develops a character- 
istic which will be most helpful to 
him in after-life—self-dependence. 
A type of lesson whose interpreta- 
tion has undergone a great change 
since the beginning of the century is 
the review lesson. When you and I 
went to school it meant a re-hash of 
the old material in the old way. The 
teacher, who had dictated at least one 
hundred questions on “The Tale of 
Two Cities” during the course of the 
term, slaved till three o'clock in the 
morning composing fifty additional 
ones to serve as a basis for the review 


“piece work, 
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‘consists in mouldin 


lesson on the morrow 
consider the review lesso Oday, We 
which a “new view” j, iM 
; ; 0 
sented and; accordingly, © Dre. 


class responsible for the,, Make 4, | 
18) 


D Oe | 
ugh the Cs. 


tions and answers thro 
dium of the socialized ; 
Another type of lesson sider 
coming more and more (Goan is be. 
our progressive schools, dies ant jp 
teaching literature, is ede . tally i 
lesson. Because of the hight 
tive nature of this type of ae 
definite steps can be formulated. No 
the instructor’s enthusiasm fas bu 
subject, careful Preparation, oa : 
for and knowledge of the he ae 
mind of youth, and understanding of 
the aim of appreciation, which is ep. 


€Citation 


Joyment, not technique, make: thi 


type of lesson invaluable, 

In this little talk I fully realize that 
I have but scratched the surface of the 
infinite resources the modern teacher 
of English has at his command. Yet 
if I have shown you ladies and gentle 
men of the radio audience that our 


aim is a combination of cultural, spi 


itual, emotional, and practical aims 
that our material is God's masterpie 
—young manhood and young worn 
hood—and that the glory of teaching 
g this material 9 


that the aims of education wt 


realized through proper method, 


in 
present efforts will not have been 
vain 
| CRANE 
cE J. : 
GrorcE J : =a n 


Chairman, Department 
Boys’ High School. 
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in aterdepartment conference 
=— Je and Seward depart- 
af Se eeu held September, 
. eof the chairmen made a 
ore intensive and intel- 
e texts in algebra and 


i931, one © 
plea for a: 


; wse of th 
—_ than prevails at present. 
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The writer was SO impressed with 
whis idea that he has attempted to 
analyse (1) the reasons why we have 
departed from the use of the text, (2) 
ways of returning to the text, if de- 
sirable. . 

To get a perspective, suppose we 
go back to the late nineties. The 
writer's experience may be typical. 
We attended a small district school 


in the country, where one teacher in 


a single room instructed from thirty 
to forty pupils, ranging from five to 
twenty years of age. The various 
classes were called up one at a time 
to benches in the front of the room 
and recited what they had learned 
a pain assigned in the pre- 
n. The recitation was a 
test of text mastery. . 
i te anata to the academy, 
: Seca con i much the same. 
t i i eorems were assigned 
tobe ie and a few exercises 
© be produc - at home. Both were 
next day, fd on the blackboard the 
lems were acl algebra certain prob- 
Were exnec Signed to be solved. We 
ted to learn how to solve 


HIGH POINTS 


the problems by examining the models 
at the head of the exercise. 

All this tended to make the pupils 
text-minded. By this expression we 
mean that the pupils looked to the 
text’s explanation of processes as 
their guide to success, and cons:dered 
the teacher as an auxiliary to the text- 
book. 

With the growth of our large city 

high schools, the teachers soon learned 
that if they pursued the “assign and 
hear plan,” their pupils would fail in 
very large numbers. Therefore they 
have taken to explaining theorems and 
methods in geometry and exercises in 
algebra on the blackboard in front of 
the class while the pupils become, for 
the most part, passive recipients of 
this information. Sometimes the pu- 
pils write in note-books, sometimes 
not, depending upon the method of 
the teacher. - Usually, there is an at- 
tempt to draw the pupils into a dis- 
cussion and thus with their active par- 
ticipation develop definite ideas or 
concepts. Homework follows along 
the same lines. The effect of all this 
is to make the pupils teacher-minded. 
By this we mean that in the eyes of 
the pupils the teacher is the chief 
source of knowledge, and that the text 
is an auxiliary. 

Under such a system, the passing of 
the pupil depends to a large degree 
upon the teacher. If the pupil is able 
to follow his particular teacher, and 
becomes interested enough and smart 
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enough to work faithfully and intel- 
ligently, he passes. Otherwise he 
fails. 


What is the result to date? 

1. Pupils still fail in large numbers. 

2. Those passing have little power. 

3. The pupils receive no organ- 
ized or complete knowledge of 
fundamentals. 

4. The teacher teaches for the ex- 
amination and tries to beat it. 

5. Tests are largely memory tests. 

6. There is a tendency toward rote 
work and deadening repetition. 


From another angle: 

1. The teacher may and often does 
talk too fast. 

The pupil may daydream. 

3. The pupil may be distracted by 
disorder. . 

4. The teacher cannot possibly em- 
phasize points to suit the needs 
of each individual student. 

5. The concepts fade rapidly be- 
cause the teacher’s voice is soon 
a memory. 

The text is a reality that stays in 

print to be referred to. 

When a teacher-minded pupil 
leaves the classroom, he leaves the 
teacher behind. If he imperfectly un: 
derstood the exercises in class, how 
can he do his homework? 

If, on the other hand, the pupil 
knows how to study theorems and 
methods in a text-book in geometry 
and model exercises in algebra, he has 
in permanent form, in print, to mas- 


ter at leisure, the necessary material 
for success, 
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The texts in al 
complete and 
knowledge so Organized t}, 
who follows the - 
ligently will st 
and methods, but achieve : 
will be of use to him 

With abilities anq ites 
mastered, it will be id INCipleg 

r 
effective to tune up for rh Mote 
examinations.at the end sod gents 

; ec 

The writer 1s, however, not eS 
satisfied with the texts in cil 
* C0 
he has seen from this point of “_ 
; Vie 
And now arises the larger questi : 

On: 
How can we make our pupils + ‘ 
minded in high school? ne 


a 
m Carefully =a Pup 


ACty 
ST thar 


ideal here held Up. Such teach. 


ers will point their Pupils that 
way. | 


in class the texts, explanations 
and model solutions preceding 
an exercise and discuss with 
them various points to secure 
greater understanding. Merely 


silent seat work to read such and 
such pages is a waste of time 
This reading aloud is to be contin’ 
ued until the pupils show signs of 
reading intelligently themselves. 
The manner in which t 
sion is performed is all important 3 
hurried, desultory reading 15 fru! 
The pupils must be kept 19 mide 
The text chosen must be eae’ vf 
tailed enough to make a comp 
understandable picture. 
3. Hold the ideal consta 


terest 


atly uP 


SFE UP not 9.1 Mel. 


i 1 
Present a 1 Ute ay t 
d 


| our rea 






and encourage hi 1 
the puP the text as a friend in 
r to 


nee for a return t0 the text 
oe dependence, as the key 
vey t under different cir- 
‘ sree than formerly. The 
d class discussions are to 
= ach different rOles. For is it 


that students of books are 
tru 
| scholars? 


WILLIAM HANCE, 


Chairman, Department 
of Mathematics. 


Seward Park High School. 


| th Exhibit as a Teaching 
1. The teacher must believe in the f A Hea 


Project in Health Education 
Recently, the Department of Health 


: Fducation. for Boys of the Seward 


| t f New York. Cit 
2. Have the students read alow & Park High School of New Yor y 


conducted a health exhibit as a teach- 


ing project in Health Education. This 
- school has a well equipped room for 
_ such purposes. The exhibit presented 


el 


+ manner that 


assigning for home study *F method, The project was a novel one 


practical information in an objective 
stressed the visual 


and the exhibit as a whole was made 
| adefinite teaching procedure. 


® th 


his discus’ f 


‘a 


i exhibits selected were practical. 

©y applied to the everyday life of 

aie cael and were somewhat 

- c from that generally presented 
tt of the course in hygiene. 


© material 
peal ¢ was arranged to ap- 


a 9 seasonal j : 
late al Interests and to stim- 


Cliriosie, 
Pictices ne In games, skills, and 
the Rig!) or wholly unknown 
Pupils before this exhibit. 


Clow a 
ty 
© enumerated the various 





exhibits together with a brief descrip- 
tion of the nature and content of 
the display. 

1. The Sunburn Exhibit displayed 
a humorously illustrated poster of a 
sunburned bather. Charts carried in- 
structions for the preyention and 
treatment of sunburn. Samples of 
carron oil, creams, and other reme- 
dies were displayed below the charts. 

The possibilities for disability and 
even serious injury were suggested in 
this display and stressed the need for 
prompt treatment. The poster and 
charts were made by the school Art 
Department and the remedies were 
contributed by the Good Samaritan 
Dispensary of this city. 

2. Posture Exhibit, showing sil- 
houetteographs of posture of three 
general types of pupils. 

a. Thin type. 

b. Intermediate type. 

c. Stocky type. 

On the poster of each type was 
indicated a silhouetteograph of excel- 
lent, good, faulty, and poor pos- 
ture together with a description of 
the compcnents that make up such 
posture. This exhibit was loaned by 
the New York Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. 

3. Poison ivy was displayed out of 
reach of the pupils. On the same 
level was a potted vine of Virginia 
creeper. Above the plants a poster 
gave susceptibility statistics which 
stated that two-thirds of all people 
are susceptible to poison ivy; also that 
it is wise to avoid trying to find in 
which classification the pupil belongs. 
Over the ivy and Virginia creeper 
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plants were descriptive cards so that 

the ivy might be easily recognized. 

Above these, a Board of Health illus- 

trated poster contained a section of the 

Sanitary Code relative to the destruc- 

tion of poison ivy, poison oak and su- 

mac. In an exhibit case below were 
the immediate or emergency and the 
general and more specific remedies for 
the treatment of poison ivy. The pos- 
ter was contributed by the New York 

Board of Health, the charts by the 

Art Department of the school, and 

remedies by the Good Samaritan Dis- 

pensary. 

4. Exhibit on Care of Feet. One 
vital chart compared the footprints 
of Charlie Chaplin with those of an 
athlete with a perfect arch. The 
charts and shoes were loaned by the 
Scholl Manufacturing Company and 
the Cantilever Shoe Company. 

5. Poisonous Toadstools and Edi- 
ble Mushrooms. Through the kind- 
ness of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, this exhibit of poisonous toad- 
stools and edible mushrooms, together 
with cards indicating the difficulty of 
recognizing edible mushrooms, ad- 
vised against the collection of this 
form of food at any time by amateurs. 

6. Hornet Exhibit, showing a gcod 
specimen of hornets’ nest and an ad- 
ditional case of hornets for identifica- 
tion purposes. Along with this ex- 
hibit were containers showing anti- 
dotes for hornet’s sting. 

7. Snake Exhibit. A garter snake 
was displayed opposite a poisonous 
copperhead. Posters called attention 
to the essential differences between — 
the two; again, immediate and remote 
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ty" ae nd 


were indicatd on charts | 
6, and 7 were borroweg ‘ 
courtesy of the America or 
Natural History of ¢ : 
8. An illuminated 
of X-ray films ghowsa 
teeth displacing tem 
Other films revealed me 
impacted teeth, Additional 
arranged to indicate the lms 
decay where there Were n 
signs of destruction of teeth, : 
charts displayed illustration, ; 
pathological conditions of ae 
and mouth such as Vincent’ ° 
(trench mouth) and the cai 
its arrest and cure, a 
tis and other similar distu 
a case below was the Orthodonti E 
hibit. Plaster casts of teeth shots 
malocclusions as well as normal o- 
clusions. Particularly inceresting was 


teeth 


rbances, Jy 


the cast of a young child’s teeth show: 


ing its “open” bite; alongside of this 
cast was another which indicated def, 
nite improvement of this condition. 
This exhibit was donated by Drs. H. 
and J. Schleifer of this city. 

9. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Pamphlet Display. Particularly m 


: Use 
his city "of. 


angina F 
que for ; 
S well as stomat;. 


ae ee 


teresting were the pamphlets on 


“Milk,” “Tonsils,” and “Stories ‘ 
Health Heroes—Jenner, Pasteur 
Trudeau.” 
10. American Red Cr mer 
a. Home Nursing. This © hy 
displayed in miniature the p 
aration of common er sh 
remedies, the care and t 
ing of the sick. 
b. Campaign poster ‘ami 
the Red Cross ann 


oss Exhibit 


Ee 


ving campaign Ure: 
to learn to Swi 
"w on first aid and resuscita- 
Charts other with samples of 
tion, tO8 es of first aid kits and 
various ¢ The contents 


; contents. ‘ 
ee kits were rendered perti- 
0 


gent by reference to charts dis- 

payee a display of the 
d oi given to those who pass 
fe graded life saving tests. . 
Instructions in the technique © 
life saving and safety on and 
in the water. . 

11, Pulmotor. A demonstration 
of its use was given each period This 
machine is part of the school equip- 
ment. 

12, Camping Exhibit. This display 
consisted of a tent in a setting of arti- 
fcial grass with a campfire realisti- 
cally arranged, imbedded in sand and 
rocks, electrically lighted so that it 
seemed aflame. How to build a camp- 
fre for cooking purposes was the ob- 
jective of one of the exhibits. All the 
paraphernalia of a camp, cooking kit, 
‘axe, logs and so on, as well-as related 
athletic equipment such as surfboard, 


+ life sa 


archery target, bows and arrows, and 
nen a canoe, made up the display. - 


OW to leave ca 


ae fires was emphasized. 


‘8 Sport and Athletic Exhibit. In 
fo rd ae were athletic equipment 

: ollowing Sports: tennis, bad- 
; tl a golf, horseshoe pitch- 
“ 8, archery, pelota, fencing, 
1. © roquet and ring toss. Ex- 
a Taylan 13 were contributed by 
‘and Company of this city. 


mp, clean up and 


Minto 





14. The proper method of making 
a sleeping bag out of two blankets 
with its proper location in relation 
to the campfire was demonstrated. 

15. Milk and Nutrition Exhibit. 
The Dairymen’s League, Incorporated, 
Exhibit contained the nutritive ele- 
ments of a quart of milk and an in- 
teresting graph on the growth of rats, 
showing the effects of coffee and milk 
on the rats, as well as the amount of 
gain in weight. A display of pro- 
tective foods brought home the mini- 
“mum requirements for certain types 
of foods for the growing student. 

16. Model breakfasts, luncheons, 
and dinners with charts of Composi- 
tion of Food Materials. These bal- 
anced meals were changed daily 
through the period of the exhibit, 
thanks to the codperaticn of the school 
chef. 

17. <A display emphasized the an- 
nual medical examination and touched 
on neglect of colds, overwork, lack of 
rest, and the necessity for sleep in 
well ventilated rooms. Other displays 
and posters related to mental hygiene, 
recreation and to the preventive pro- 
gram of health. Some of the posters 
were worded like the newspaper want 
ads. Pamphlets were distributed rela- 
tive to the incidence and dangers of 
tuberculosis. These pamphlets were 
published by the New York City 
Board of Health in conjunction with 
the Board of Education. 

18. The New York City Board of 
Health Exhibit consisted in part of 
posters relative to the dangers of con- 
tact with poison ivy, and others 
stressed the necessity for a preventive 
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program for the elimination of diph- 
theria. Safety posters relating to the 
proper use of inflammable liquids and 
the necessity of cleanliness in relation 
to health, were displayed in a definite 
pattern. Over two thousand pamph- 
lets were distributed which referred 
to food and its relation to the teeth. 
19. Another display case con- 
tained a table setting for dinner with 
cards containing questions relative to 
table manners and table etiquette and 
their answers. This exhibit was con- 


tributed by the Home Economics De- 


partment of the school. 

20. The Safety Exhibit was un- 
usual and gave practical suggestions 
regarding safety in the home, camp, 
street, playground and the factory. 
Safety rules of everyday life were 
given through the medium of other 
adequately illustrated posters. This 
exhibit was created through the co- 
operation of the Travelers Life-and 
Accident Insurance Company, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
and the New York City Board of 
Health. 

21. Tuberculosis Exhibit. This ex- 


hibit was loaned through the courtesy ° 


of the New York Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. 

22. Olympic Exhibit. An Olym- 
pic Exhibit surrounded the official 
Olympic poster with pictures in all 
sports. Among others were famous 
football teams in action, water polo, 
wrestling groups, and remarkable 
photographs of soccer and diving. In 
addition, there was an athletic form 
display of the various track and field 
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Sis: nt 
events. These. form 
trated famous champio ri 
indicating that their i, =i 
were based on real form se 
were not freaks, and th ; 
cess came through tra; 
the champions were Th 
son, Osborn, Bracy and imp. 
This exhibit was er : 
through the courtesy - 
Ferris, Secretary-Treasure | 
Amateur Athletic Union a 
United States, the New “a pe: 
and the Acme Newspicty : rine 
porated of this City, a 
23. The final item COnsisted 
twenty-four sheets whi 
bute for pupils’ information in 
nection with our hygiene cae 
whenever needed or re : 
pupils. They refer to the subjects 
such as athlete’s foot and Its treat: 


of 


ch we distri. 


thes 


ment, constipation, buils, acne, over: 
weight, flat and weak feet, general _ 


directions relative to the treatment 
of postural defects, and additional 


leaflets on dandruff, colds, bathing an 


other allied subjects. : 


At the beginning of each hygiene — 


period, the instructor with a printed 
program in hand took his class to the 
exhibition room, led the pupils through 
the exhibits, explaining wherever 1% 
essary the message intended, and BY 
necessary demonstrations. This ee 
twenty minutes. For the remain : 
of the forty-minute period, the pe 
moved about at will as their inte 
and curiosity prompted, while 

teacher answered questions asKke 

the pupils. 


ace the 
During the week of the exhibt 


., etl | 
Nin : . Uc. 4 
On, 

OMPson, Ne 


Incor. ) 


On- 


quested by the 
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phe ect for the 
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. ent cooperated in the 
ian the various exhibits 
mes and assign: 
e SU 
onl eks after the exhibit, a true- 
wow 5 given to 1,437 boys in 
A ae jotermiNne if the informa: 
al ee él in the various exhibits 


he pupils and to 


‘ned by ¢ 
as carry Over, if any, had 
i As the total register of 


. was 2,049, the 
during this term 
a of this test should be reliable 
fect of this exhibit. Below 
as tO the € a f 
given a COPY of the test. Each o 
seit questions relates toa definite . 
part of the exhibit, and is designed 
19 minimize guessing and to require 
specific knowledge for a correct an- 
swer, The resulting scores, term by 
term, and a summary of the scores 
for the school as a whole are shown 

in the subjoined tables. 

The scores of the test after statisti- 
cal treatment indicate that there was 
a definite carry over and that the 
exhibit served the purposes for which 
it was created. 

— planning of the exhibit and 
a collection and compilation of ma- 
" was largely done by Mr. Adrien 

-taret and Mr. Alexander G. Rudel 
of the Health Educati D 
for Boys ; ication Department 
Herbert or 3 conjunction with Mr. 

- Ross, the chairman of the 
€partment. Effe , . : 
rendered ‘ ctive cooperation was 

y the electrical, chemical, 


and biolog; 
oe Sn branches of the school's 


Pattmeng oe the English De- 
shoot’ > © school lunch room, the 
force, orkshops, and the custodial 

© Scoring of the tests and 


giscov® 
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their statistical treatment were com” 
pleted by the author. 


HEALTH ExHIBIT FOLLOW Up 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


To the student: If any of the fol- 
lowing questions are true, cross out 
the letter “T” with a line: if it 1s 
false, cross out the letter “F.” Every 
question must be answered. 

T F 1. Poison ivy can be recog: 
nized by its five leaves and 
black berries. 

The best way to make a 

bed for camping out with 

two blankets is to lay a 
— folded blanket on the 

ground and wrap yourself 

in the other one after re- 
clining on the first blanket. 


TF 2. 


T F The pulmotor is a useful 
machine to revive people 
who are unconscious from 
submersion in the water or 
overcome by illuminating 


gas. 


to 


A fast ball game played in 
Canada is called jai-alai. 


Milk is a nearly perfect 
food. 


T F 6. Temporary teeth should not 
be filled as they fall out 
anyway. 

T F 7. Exercise cannot help weak 
feet or fallen arches. 

T F 8. Arches and supports cure 
flat feet. 

T F 9. The irregular bite of some 


children—called malocclu- 
sion—cannot be remedied. 
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TF 10. Food and nutrition are T F 22. 


closely related and con: 
cerned with the teeth. 

T F 11. Most mushrooms are edible 
and can be eaten. 

T F 12. The proper manner of dis- 
tinguishing the harmlcss 
from the poisonous snakes 
is by the hiss and color. 

T F 13. The appetite can always be 
trusted as a guide to food 
that is well balanced in all 
food elements. 

T F 14. Hornets’ nests are brown 
and are found in low 
bushes. 

T F 15. The best immediate treat- 
ment after contact with 
poison ivy is to wash the 
exposed parts with common 
yellow laundry soap and 
gasoline. 

T F 16. A good lotion for poison 
ivy is: lime water. 

T F 17. Form has little effect on a 
champion’s performance in 
track and field athletics. 

T F 18. The annual health exami- 
nation is of great value in 
the prevention of illness 
and disease. 

T F 19. Lacrosse, water polo, fenc- 
ing, and squash tennis are 
mild, inactive games for a 
young man. 

T F 20. Tuberculosis is the great 
foe of youth and is con- 
tagious, 

T F 21. Night air is injurious to 
the sleeper, 
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vitamins into the body js 


by taking cod liver oil 


A quart of milk daily ig 


needed by a growing child 
Oil placed on the skin be 
fore exposure does not re- 
duce sunburn. 


In a model shoe, a straight 


line may be drawn. from 
the inner side of the hed 
to the toe. 

The best way to walk 
along a country road i 
against the traffic. 


In marking, deduct 3.5% for cach 


question answered wrong. 
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Vitalizing the Teaching of 
Elementary Business Training 

Business Training is a young and 
favored child in our curriculum. As 
such, it is not definitely “pinned 
down,” but is in a tentative stage, 
subject to improvement as we see the 
need for it. 

Because the subject is so new, many 
questions have arisen in the minds of 
the people teaching it. How can we 
teach the duties of the Stock Clerk 
or the Receiving Clerk to a class of 
fourteen-year-old boys and girls who 
are not interested in these clerks? How 
shall we make them feel the need for 
the study of these topics, uninter- 
esting in themselves? I have tried a 
method which I think has aroused a 
felt need in the minds of the students. 
Let me give an illustration. 

Our class studied the sales-clerk by 
turning the classroom into a depart- 
ment store. The teacher was rele- 
gated to the background. The students 
tock turns at being the salesman or 
the customer. These student sales- 
clerks actually went through with the 
entire sale, from the tactful approach 
to the wrapping of merchandise. As 
a department store, our classroom had 
many shortcomings. None of the 
students, however, were so unimagi- 

native that they could not visualize 
pens when the salesman said: “These 

are very fine pens. We are having a 

special sale on them.” After our 

salesmen concluded their sales, they 
made out the sales slips on the black- 
board. The forms had been drawn 
at the beginning of the period, Dur- 
ing the progress of the sale, the rest 
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of the class was busy listening and 
noting points for criticism. A class 
discussion followed each sale. 

The criticism was based on the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Manners and speech. 

2. Interest in the customer. 

3. Creation of desire in the cus- 
tomer to possess the merchan- 
dise. 

4. Closing the sale. 

5. Making the sales slip—form and 
legibility. 

Most of the salesmen and salesgirls 
were very good, although a number 
made flagrant errors. Few errors were 
overlooked by the critics, who had 
many suggestions to offer. The cus- 
tomers were not criticized since real. 
life situations were desired and the 
“customer is always right.” We cer- 
tainly did get a variety of customers 
—sweet, vinegary, hesitant and mis- 
erly. I think that we had almost as 
many types as any department store. 

It is true that certain aspects of 

the subject had to be taken up in 
class to a greater extent, for they were 
only touched upon in the sales. This 
was relatively simple since we had the 
actual sales to which we could always 
refer. There was correlation with 
many subjects in the study of the sales- 
clerk. The speech of the salespeople 
had been corrected in the criticism. 
The calculations on the sales slips 
made for training in arithmetic. The 
discussion of appearance and manners 
was an excellent opportunity in which 
to consider the effects of lipstick, 
chewing gum, high heels and flashy 
clothes. 
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be very difficult to do the same thing 
in any average class. However, in 
the slower classes we are forced to 
spend so much time on drill and repe- 
tition that we cannot allow ourselves 
the time to go into the more interest- 
ing phases of the subject. 

Graphic solutions of problems, such 
as time-rate-distance, work, lever prob- 
lems, all of which are now solved alge- 
braically, offer additional topics to be 
added to the elementary algebra syl- 
labus because of their practical value 
and their interest to the student. 

In plane geometry we compiled z 
list of supplementary exercises taken 
from a different text-book and ar- 
ranged by weeks to correspond with 
our present syllabus. This list does 
not involve any new theorems in ge- 
ometry. It is intended as illustrative 
material for the topics in the present 
syllabus, and as an aid to a better 
conception of geometric thinking. 
These exercises are to supplement, or 
in some cases to replace, some of the 
exercises in our own text. Although 
they are all valuable, lack of time will 
necessitate many omissions from this 
list. The number of exercises studied 
will depend upon the calibre of 
the individual class and will there- 

fore be left to the discretion of the 
teacher. 

In compiling the list we looked for 
exercises possessing the following char- 
acteristics: 

First: Exercises which do not lend 
themselves to the stereotyped methods 
and mechanical aids with which we 
are forced to arm our weaker students, 
1.e., exercises the solutions of which 
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involve the elements of discovery and 
gcometric intuition. In such problems 
success is aecompanied with much 
greater satisfaction and joy to the 
student than the solution of exercises 
which require merely the application 
of a specific method. It is the latter 
type to which we must limit ourselves 
in the non-hcnors classes 

Second: Applied exercises taken 
from the fields of physics, chemistry 
and astronomy. These are exception- 
ally valuable in that they offer such 
clear evidence of the close interrela- 
tion between mathematics and the 
physical sciences. Here again, these 
exercises are not too difficult to be 
enjoyed by the average pupil. 

Third: Exercises involving func- 
tional relationships; for example, 
changes that take place in certain parts 
of a figure when certain other parts 
undergo given changes, or the effects 
on areas when one or both dimensions 
are varied in some specific way. 

In intermediate algebra, since the 
present syllabus is much too crowded 
for our ordinary classes, the most de- 
sirable accomplishment that can he 
hoped for is to cover this syllabus 
more thoroughly. For an exception- 
ally fine class, however, the following 
additional topics are suggested: 

1. Graphic addition and subtrac- 
tion of complex numbers. In 
advanced courses in physics 
students will find practical ap- 
plications for this topic. 

2. Graphic solutions of problems. 
3. The solution of simultaneous 
equations in three unknowns. 

In trigonometry we hope to be able 
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challenge his independence in thought 
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n the main of students — 


rest of the class in arriving at a suc’ 
cessful conclusion. But the homework 
exercises must be tackled by the stud- 
ent without a dress rehearsal. 

At first the pupil resents having to 
do so much for himself. He is so 
accustomed to being coddled that he 
is at sea when left to his own devices. 
After a little success, however, he 
begins to realize that he is gaining in 
power. After working at an original 
exercise in algebra, geometry, or trigo- 
nometry for the major part of his 
allotted time, when the solution sud- 
denly does sprout he experiences what 
is known as the “inventor's thrill,” 
which makes him feel like an Edison 
or an Einstein, puts him back in good 
humor, and amply repays the difficult 
struggle. 

Sometimes the lesson takes the form 
of organized study. The teacher 
merely makes the assignment for the 
following day’s homework and leaves 
the students to their own devices for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Then the 
teacher interrupts the work and there 
is a flood of questions on the various 
exercises. These questions are an- 
swered, whenever possible, by mem- 
bers of the class. Critical judgment 
is again emphasized. The wish to do 
as well as his neighbor will stimulate 
greater effort. At the same time the 
teacher realizes where the main trou- 
bles exist and builds a lesson to be 
given in the near future, definitely 
planned to help overcome these dif- 
ficulties. 

Occasionally an entire period or 
part of a period is given over to teach 
“How to Study.” This is needed 
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especially by those preparing for Col- 
lege. Taking some particular phase 
of the work as an illustration, the 
teacher by a series of skillful questions 
gets the class to tell just how the 
preparation and successful solution 
should proceed, the proper use of 
text index and dictionary, where the 
pitfalls occur and how they can be 
overcome. This is intended to culti- 
vate in the pupils the habit of rely- 
ing on their own resources and in- 
genulty. 

As the term advances the classes are 
given longer stretches of the super- 
vised study so that eventually the 
pupils build themselves into college 
material with a better chance for 
success there. 

In the regular classes there is so 
much need for drill, repetition, and 
review that it is practically impossible 
to give even the fractional part of a 
period to supervised study. It is al- 
most always necessary to do the 
greater part of the new assignment in 
class. The little time that is left of 
the period is used for recitation and 
review. 

The assignments for homework in 
these honors classes are more thought- 
provoking. In the non-honors classes 
we find it necessary to repeat a theo- 
rem or exercise for several successive 
days, but with the honors group there 
is not so much repetition of assign- 
ment. Time is thus afforded for 
more original work and more difficult 

problems and for correlation of mathe- 
matics with the physical sciences, 

For the time being, we are using 
the same mid-term and final tests for 
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sheet of typewriter carbon paper 
between both. 

. Go over the tracing with a pen- 
cil. The sketch is carried over 
to the linoleum. 

. Our next task is to cut away 
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of the block which are not to 
be printed. 
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A number of students may be assigned 
to go around to some of the neigh- 
borhood linoleum shops. They- can 
probably pick up left over scraps suit- 
able for this work at a very low cost. 
It should be warmed slightly before 
using, to get the best results. 

The tools can be bought at a very 
slight cost. The cutting blades are 
available at a size comparable to a 
penpoint and very conveniently fit 
into an ordinary pen holder. They 
can be bought for $1 per dozen so 
that for a few dollars the class is sup- 
plied with tools which may last for 
several years. I am referring here to 
the “Tif” blades. 

In inking, spread a little printer's 
ink from the tube on a piece of glass. 
Use the roller, going over the ink until 
it is thoroughly spread out. Apply 
the roller to the linoleum first in one 
direction, then in the other. 

Lay the block on the table, the 
inked portion upward, place a sheet 
of paper on the block, and apply pres- 
sure. Work the fingers over every part 
of the paper to get the best print 
possible. 

MILTON RuBIN. 
James Monroe High School. 


Pan American Day Festivities 


in New York 


Pan American Day, an annual 
occasion set aside by presidential proe- 
lamation in each of the twenty-one 
American republics, was celebrated 
this year for the third time. Never- 
theless, the significance of this day, 
dedicated to the ideal of inter-Ameri- 
can friendship, has already, sa soon 
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after its institution, penetrated into 
the consciousness of thousands of 
students in the City of New York. 
If one asked for evidence of such a 
state of interest in inter-American 
relations among our student youth, 
especially in the cultural phase of Pan 
Americanism, the manifold activities 
of an educational nature carried on 
by students in connection with the 
observance of this new ALL-American 
holiday would be ample to indicate 
that there has really been achieved an 
understanding, an appreciation and a 
sympathetic comprehensicn of what 
the Portuguese and Spanish speak- 
ing Americans signify in the general 
scheme of human civilization and espe- 
cially in the panorama of the New 
World. 

However, in order to measure fully 
the value of these festivities and the 
students’ participation in them, it is 
essential to bear in mind that they are 
the direct outgrowth of an all-year- 
round program of inter-American 
education carried on through the 
forty-three chapters of The Pan 
American Student League of New 
York, which now includes in its ranks 
almost all of the senior high schools 
of New York in addition to two of 
its colleges and an alumni chapter, 
and has already made its entrance into 
the junior high school system. This 
League functions actively throughout 
the school year. It does not limit itself 
to several gala occasions that occur 
during the year. These merely repre- 
sent certain high points in its annual 
career, that bring together into one 
assembly large numbers of students 
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were held on Tuesday, April 11. 
| There was an essential difference, 
however, this year in the character of 

the celebration. While heretofore the 

League members came as the welcome 

guests of The Pan American Society, 
listening to their program, this time 
the distinguished members of the 
Latin-American Consular Corps in 
_ New York and the eminent ladies and 
| gentlemen of The Pan American So- 
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America to raise the colors of the 
American republics for a salute by the 
audience as the corresponding national 
anthem was played by the military 
band. 

The student portion of the -day’s 
program was preceded by a luncheon 
of The Pan American Society, at 
which Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins rep- 
resented the schools. The luncheon 
guests were addressed by Hon. En- 
rique de Ruiz, Mexican Consul Gen- 
eral; Hon. John Bassett Moore; Dr. 
Jacobo Varela, Uruguayan Minister 
in Washington and Hon. José Rich- 
ling, Consul General of the same Re- 
public and dean of the Latin-Ameri- 
can consular corps here. Mr. John 
Merrill presided. 

At 2:00 p.m. the student celebra- 
tion opened in the Grand Ball Room, 
which was filled to its large capacity 
with the rising generation of an All- 
America-minded youth, pledged to 
bring closer to realization Simén Bo- 
livar’s dream of an America united 
in friendship and inspired with a New 
World Spirit for peace and harmony 
among the nations. The preparation 
of this program, in which several 
schools participated, was ably man- 
aged by Mr. David S. Goldberg, Fac- 
ulty Leader of the Pan American Club 
at Samuel J. Tilden High School. 
Mr. Wilkins and Mr. William P. 
Flower, Secretary of The Pan Ameri- 
can Society, worked out together the 
schedule of quotas for the schools in- 
vited to send student delegations, 

The following program was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic plaudits by 
the audience, which included the con- 
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suls, members of The Pan American - 


Society and their friends as well as 
the members of the Student League. 
1. “Argentina” — By Students of 
Samuel J. Tilden High School. 
Prepared by Miss Ethel Lehrer. 

2. “Lo Que Significa el Panameri- 
canismo Para Un Estudiante His- 
panoamericano” — Address by 
Federico de Cérdova, First Vice- 
President of The Pan American 
Student League of New York. 

3. “Cuba” — By Students of John 
Adams High School. 

Prepared by Miss Selma Schul- 

man. 

4. “What Pan Americanism Means 
to a North American Student””— 
Address by Miss Marie Hammer, 
Member, The James Monroe 
Chapter of the League. 

Mr. David Rosenblum, Faculty 
Leader. 

5. ‘““Mexico”—By Students of Cur- 
tis High School. 

Prepared by Miss Elizabeth 
Eakin. 

6. “Songs of Brazil”—By Miss Yo- 
Janda Norrisa (Soprano). 

Courtesy of The Consulate 
General of Brazil. 

7. “Award in the Chile-American 
Association Essay Contest”—By 
Col. A. K. C. Palmer, Director 
of the Chile-American Associa- 
tion. 

Winner: Herman Slotkin, of 
the Samuel J. Tilden Chap- 
ter. 

Mr. David S. Goldberg, Fac- 
ulty Leader. 

Prize: $25. - 
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5. ond Morris Morrocco. 
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Current Events in Latin America 
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2 Reviewed by John Michaelis. 
5, South 


American Melodies—School 


chestra. 
or of Pan 


Americanism—A dele Sloman. 


| » Latin-American Songs—By Mem- 


bers of the Bushwick Chapter. 
3. Pageant of National Anthems— 
Miss Kulick at the Piano. 


 ArDe Witt Cuinton Hicu Scuoot. 


PROGRAM ARRANGED BY Miss R. 
FREUDENHEIM AND Dk. JI. 
MICHAEL LEvy 
Assembly Program, April 24. 
ls Scriptures, | 
English by Major C. D. Frank. 
Spanish by Rafael] Gold. 
. Salute to the Flag. 
English by Assembly, 
Spanish by Frank Castaldi. 
s América — Sung in Spanish by 
Spanish Glee Club. 
‘nes from Don Quijote — A 
ea Show Directed by Dr. 
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AT HicH ScHoo, of CoMMERCE— 
Mrs. LEAH KAHNHEIMER, 
FACULTY LEADER 
Chapter Meeting Program, April 
13—Mario A. Rodriguez, President. 
1. Meaning and Significance of Pan 
Americanism—T. Hammerman. 
2. National Anthems—J. Politi at 
the Piano. ae are 
3. The History of Pan Americanism 
—By &. Kritz. 

4. Latin-American Selections on the 
Harmonica—By A. Canales. 

3. Argentina’s Educational System— 
By B. Defrin. 

In Evander Childs High School the 
celebration of Pan American Day had 
to be set ahead to May 5, because of 
the intervention of a mid-term exami- 
nation schedule and the Easter vaca- 
tion. However, this choice of a date 
is as original as the idea embodies in 
the elaborate program developed by 
the Evander Childs Chapter under the 
leadership of Mr. G. Torres Colén in 
cooperation with the Department of 
Social Sciences, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Ernest D. Lewis, who has 
given splendid and able direction to 
the spread of interest among students 
not reached by the Spanish Depart- 
ment. Miss Harriet Proctor, Chair- 
man of the Spanish Department, puts 
all the resources of her Organization 
at the disposal of the Pan American 
Club and therefore it presented a pro- 
gram of unusual interest and content, 
including an address by the Adviser 
on Inter-American Relations of the 
All-Nations Association, Mr. Philip 
Leonard Green, on “New Pan Ameri- 
canists.” In addition the program 
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featured numbers of Latin-American 
music and talks on various Hispanic- 
American themes by members of the 
Club, presided over by Lucille Horo- 
witz. Dr. Lewis spoke at the close. 
This meeting program was amplified 
by special programs in the recitation 
classes of Mr. Colén, S. Weinstein, 
and Mrs. Adele Mazzoranna. 

Honorable mention for programs 
revealing student initiative as well as 
capable faculty direction is also due 
the following schools: Port Richmond 
High School, Mr. Bruno G. Mattei, 
Faculty Leader, held its celebration on 
April 7 and staged a Romeria with 
typical Hispanic-American _ setting. 
Under the leadership of Miss Emma 
Dolgin, co-Leader of the Seward Park 
Chapter, the Club gave a program of 
Latin-American dances in full cos- 
tume, prepared by the club members, 
and music. The outlying borough of 
Richmond is represented by another 
active chapter at Tottenville High 
School under the leadership of Mr. M. 
P.- Wallace. A program of music, 
talks by students and a flag pageant 
featured by the Pan American Day 
exercises. 

JosHUA HocHSTEIN. 

De Witt Clinton High School. 


The Teacher and 
Crime Prevention 

A short time ago many Civics 
teachers were invited by the Police 
Department of New York City to see 
the police line-up. The inspector who 
questioned those who singly or in 
groups ascended the platform tried 
to impress upon the teachers present 
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join the Science Club.” 
The writer has tried and found this 
ure to produce good results. 
Many boys and girls need treatment 


they are, at no moment of their task, 
engaged in acts of impractical value, 


a revival of interest in classical learn- 


 tefore they ask for “another chance.” 


: - To recognize or diagnose each case, 
as the other boys in his class, although 


take the time to treat it and get the 


 atisfaction that comes from seeing the 


given certain extra-curricular respon: § 


sibilities, he attended to them remark 
ably well, but failed two subjects th 
first marking period. His offic 
teacher saw his report card but did 


subject teachers asked the official 


teacher why this boy was permitted Fe 


to do the extra-curricular work and 


suggested that the extra duty be di & 


continued and the boy persuaded Whether of 4 


forced to do his school work. 2 
was done. The boy became ™ 
did less school work and wifim 


quit school. ( 
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boy or girl prove the trust placed in 
him or her, is in itself pay enough. 
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Third-Term Latin Students 
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ing would almost immediately be en- 
gendered in our secondary schools and 


in our colleges. Despite this long: | 


standing opinion, however, it was not 
until September last that, obtaining 
for the first time what seemed material 
appropriate to my purpose, I resolved 


to perform an experiment calculated - 


to determine the tenability of my 
view. 

Instead of following the customary 
procedure of reading, with the class, 
the story of the Argonauts at the be- 
ginning of the third term, I decided 
to have the students make an acquain- 
tance, at the outset, with one of the 
enchanting stories in the new text- 
book, “Second Latin Book” (by UIll- 
man and Henry), that had just been 
given to them. Past experience had 
taught me that it was impossible— 
nay, even hopeless — through the 
medium of the story of Jason’s ad- 
venture, to develop in the boys and 
girls a mastery of the correct approach 
to a well-balanced Latin sentence. For 
one thing, even the brighter students 
were found to resort to “cribs”; and, 
of course, a teacher's efforts at ex- 
plaining the Latin sentence structure 
are rendered utterly null and void, if 
the students have determined, in the 
meantime, to pin all their faith and 
hopes on these reprehensible make- 
shifts. Moreover, I had become satis: 
fied that the very story of the ad- 
venture supplies the average high 
school boy or girl with none of the 
“thrills” which so often—alas!— com- 
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prise his or her only adolescent 
quest. Again and again the boys 
have said to me that the plot seems 
“unreal,” “not true to life.” Well, 
here in their new books at last, I felt, 
was to be found an enchanting story, 
one that would readily appeal to 
them; for does it not portray student 
life, the very kind of life that they 
are now living, the very body of ex- 
periences through which they are pass- 
ing? Furthermore, not only did it 
lend itself to a systematic presenta- 
tion of the grammatical constructions 
to be studied during the term; but, 
in the absence of “cribs,” it provided 
the students with an excellent oppor- 
tunity for independent and honest 
labors. 

As the term proceeded, I discovered 
that nearly all of the students found 
increasing joy in their efforts. To 
their pleasant surprise, the study of 
Latin seemed not a source of fear and 
worry, but of unalloyed delight. They 
were happy at the thought of accom- 
plishing day by day for themselves 
something unmistakably worth-while; 
and this accomplishment was combined 
with the still more enjoyable circum- 


stance that they recognized, in the 


deeds of Publius and Furianus, an al- 
most faithful reflection of the daily 
round of student life of this as of 
other ages. They feasted—in imagi- 
nation, to be sure—in the Athenian 
cook-shops with these two youths 
whose parents had sent them from 
Rome to study with the illustrious 
thetoricians and philosophers in the 
Attic seat of culture. How sympa- 
thetically they read the letter sent by 
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impressed on their minds that thought 
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its Lucidity: 

" Its Distinctness 

Its Precision; 

" Its Logical Character; 
ealism; 

se Enbodizteit of the Writ- 

er's or Speaker's March of Ideas 

in the Latin Word Order; 

1. The Detached Sentence; 
; The Period. 

While, in these studies, we made am- 

ple use of both the narrative before 

us and the exercises based thereon, I 

had fully resolved on introducing the 

boys and girls to Caesar’s style. I 

wanted them to realize that their abil- 

ity to think in Latin—which is the 

great goal of their study—depended 

entirely upon their diligent study and 


and Directness; 


a Se Ff eG OS 


thorough mastery of the best Roman 
, models In this connection, it was -- 
 ‘Mportant to them to understand 
clearly that, while the Latin of mod- 
"m authors might be good, the Latin 
_ © Caesar and Cicero was bound to 


800d. After careful consideration, 


_ I decided not to introduce 
rectly to Caesar but, in their 
ity to have them trans- 
el fess “ English versions 
an, aesar. In order to do 
eee With these versions, 
© to study practically 
ulary required for 
Y hesitancy to 
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tth term. 





have the students read Caesar directly 

was due to the fact that I feared 

that one or two who had not fully de- 
veloped a feeling for Latin mode of 
expression might have been tempted 
to make short work of their difficulty 
by resorting to the very “cribs,” the 
use of which I was trying to forestall. 

I cite a single example to illustarte 
our study of the characteristics of 

Latin style. The students were asked 

to render in Latin the following pas- 

sage: 

The chieftains of the state as 
well as the three sons of the king 
himself were received as hostages. 
All the baggage was delivered up 
from the city. Then Caesar re- 
ceived the enemy into surrender. 

Only a period, it was explained, was 

to be used. The following steps 

were then carefully gone through: 

“a. Selection, as the Principal 
Clause of the Period, of the last 
event in respect to time; 

b. Selection, as Subordinate clauses 
to be rendered as Ablative Ab- 
solute phrases or as Temporal 
Clauses, of all sentences describ- 
ing events prior to or contem- 
poraneous with the Principal 
Clause; 

c. Omission of such conjunctions 
as were rendered unnecessary 
by the re-phrasing of the pas- 
sage; 

d. Giving emphasis and distinct- 
ness to the subject by placing it 
at the beginning of the Period, 
not in the Ablative Absolute 
or in the Subordinate Clauses. 
“Caesar,” therefore, the logical 
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subject of the entire passage, 
was to be put at the beginning; 

e. Writing the Subordinate Clauses 
or phrases in their logical time 
sequence; 

f. Re-phrasing of the expression 
“chieftains” as ‘the first 
(men)”; also changing “as well 
as’ to “and also.” . 

This preliminary preparation having 
been completed, the students could 
then proceed with the translation 
proper: a 
Caesar, obsidibus acceptis pri- 
mis civitatis atque ipsius regis 
tribus filiis, impedimentis omni- 
bus ex urbe traditis, in deditio- 
nem hostes accepit. 

One result of the students’ interest 
in Latin, consequent on our unusual 
method of approach to it, was that 
on Friday, December 16 last, the Latin 
Club, comprising many of the third- 
term students, presented in the audi- 
torium a play written by one mem- 

-ber of the third-term class. This 
play, performed as part of the celebra- 
tion of the Saturnalia, dealt with the 
experiences of an American student 
who was forced, through: circum- 
stances, to go to Rome (for the pur- 
pose of the play, in its ancient set- 
ting) to imbibe Latin culture. It was 
excellently executed, and revealed 
how much knowledge the author had 
derived from his Latin study. 

A still more important result—I 
might almost say, an astounding re- 
sult—was the fact that, in a contest 
for a silver medal, | gave to six of 
these third-term students the Regents’ 
examination for last January, and the 
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course, that they y 
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preparation, they were able to render 
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farily difficult excerpts from Caesar's 
accounts of both the Gallic and Civ 
Wars. 
tion, too, was in most cases almot 
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* va technique in Latin. Per 


haps I may venture the added ob- 
| ervation that herein may be found 
an indication of a partial solution of 
"the harassing problem that ever con- 
fronts the Latin teacher, namely, how 
to prevent students from resorting to 

“cribs.” 
Tam not aware of a project of this 
kind that has been conducted on sim- 
ilar lines hitherto. If, therefore, this 
article shall be the means of pointing 
- my colleagues to a path whereby they 
may inspire in the students a keener 
_ imerest in the language so dear to the 


hearts of those of us who 


, In our 
_ ager and lovin 


§ quest, have been re- 
, knowledge of some- 
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School G. O. Council is the Club 
Council. This organization was de- 
signed primarily to take care of the 
clerical work necessary in regard to 
the chartering and supervision of 
clubs. Since the school’s inception 
two and a half years ago, the Club 
Council has increased its functions in 
many respects, and is, in points of 
numbers and enterprises undertaken, 
the most active of all clubs in the 
school. 

Besides setting a standard for is- 
suance of charters to clubs, the Coun- 
cil has undertaken as its primary du- 
ties those two of increasing club 
membership so as to have every Lin- 
colnite a club member, and of having 
mutual codperation among all clubs. 
The work has proceeded slowly; but 
with new ideas being introduced every 
term, the success of the completion of 
these aims is rapidly becoming evident. 

To be chartered, a club must have 
held a meeting under the supervision 
of a Faculty Adviser, who has previ- 
ously announced his intention to the 
Club Council of forming a new club, 
and has been assigned a room by the 
Administrative Assistant. At the 
meeting, the roll is taken, and a check- 
up is made as to whether every club 
member belongs to the G. O. This 
is done since the club activity is an 
extra-curricula activity financed by 
the G. O. A constitutional commit: 
tee 1s assigned the task of preparing 
a club constitution, based on models 
of other clubs which are furnished by 
the Club Council. The Club Coun: 
cil retains these constitutions and ex- 
amines them carefully, 
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And what, exactly, is the Club 
Council? It really is the super-club 
of the school as it consists of the 
President of every chartered club in 
the school. The Council meets every 
other week to discuss club problems 
such as the two mentioned above; 
how to increase membership; and how 
to have mutual codperation among all 
the clubs. 

To further these plans the follow- 
ing projects have been carried out by 
the Club Council, or are being under- 
taken: 

1. The publication of a club insert 
page in the school’s publication. This 
was worked on by members of the 
literary clubs, who did the actual re- 
writing; by the Camera Club, which 
took all photographs, and the art 
clubs, which prepared cuts for the is- 
sue. All clubs submitted a report of 
their own activities, and the write-ups 
were grouped under such categories 
as Science Clubs, Social Science Clubs, 
and so on. | 

2. The Club Exhibit of last Fall, 
which was sponsored and publicized 
by the Club Council. This exhibit 
showed the work of more than forty 
of the school clubs, and was attended 
by hundreds of parents. 

3. The preparation of club pro- 
grams by the various club groups, to 
demonstrate the type of work these 
clubs perform. So successful were 
these Club Council programs that the 
G. O. has introduced them into sev- 
eral school assemblies for the edifica- 
tion of the whole student body. 

4, The formulation of a definite 
plan whereby all clubs doing a simi- 


ar type of work 
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is important that our pupils, when 
they leave school, should be capable 
of understanding material of a chem- 
ical nature appearing in the newspa- 
pers or magazines that they are likely 
to read. Studies of this sort, to be 
of genuine curriculum value, must be 
made over long pericds of time, since 
many articles on one topic may appear 
in a relatively short time because of 
some recent discovery or occurrence. 
The popular scientific magazines ex- 
amined were: 
Nature 
Popular Mechanics 
Popular Science 
Scientific American 
The popular non-scientific maga- 
zines examined were: 
American Mercury 
Contemporary Review 
Current History 
Forum 
Good Housekeeping 
House and Garden 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Literary Digest 
Nation 
North American Review 
Reviews of Reviews 
St. Nicholas 
Saturday Evening Post 
Survey 
Note: Numbers given below rep- 


resent frequency of appearance of ar- 
ticles on topic. 


Non: 


Scientific scientific 


Topic Periodical Periodical 
Metals accrue . 18 5 
Gases, including 

Poison gases wu 6 9 
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Non- 
Scientific scientific 
Topic Periodical Periodical 
Nutrition, includ- 
ing vitamins ...... 6 13 
Electrochemistry .. 5 
Medicals and 
DOGS senemcunn: 7 4 
Atomic Structure. 4 - 6 
Photochemistry ...... 5 3 
Abrasives), nsmenore Yea. 
fe ¢c || ia 
Use of Waste......... 3 
New elements ........ 2 1 
BiOgraphy seccccme” op 2 
Agriculture and 
biochemistry ...... ¥ 3 
FEZ YAS ssssssseressossesee Las 
Fuels and oils............ 4 
Ts 05): 1 
ge ae 2 
Paints, pigments 
and lacquers ...... 1 
Refrigeration. ......... 2 = 
Explosives cavvsneenee 1 1 
Radium and _ ra- 
iOactivity eeessesse 3 2 
S| ‘ee 
a 
Building materials _...... 4 
Sarr anand “Os 
Clea rBC ES secscssssscsnnece 1 1 
Water wcncsnsancs l ol 
New synthetics...... 1 1 
Hobbies, including 
chemical magic... 5 suum 
FEAOCOA cecmcccces Fe 
Crime detection... 2 sum 
FREBERTCID. ccomevmecseosenre 1 1 
Byres sewcsean sos 2 


SAUL S. HAuBEN. 
‘Brooklyn Technical High School. 
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A Satisfying Experience + 
the Teaching of the 
"Idylls of the King" 

There were three 
riods. Two were gi 
pared discussion, by 
such topics as King A 
Grail, The Round 


INtroduc, 


0 
the stu ey. 
rthur The » Of 


Tab] tly 
and Victorian England. . nn 
was devoted to an a hd 


r 
Ccoun 
teacher, of the Legend t by the 


closely Tennyson’s estniag win 
the five Idylls to be given ; Pe 
study in class. Coupled wie 
account were the reading 9 ts 


f selected 
passages and the working aa 


out 
genealogical chart. oe 


Then followed an assignment tp. 
quiring the reading of “The ‘Com 


of Arthur” and the Writing up of 


special topics, given row by row x 
follows: (1, 2 and 3) select at leg 
six character-revealing passages, ind: 


cating page and line numbers anh 


briefly, wherein each reveals chara: 
ter; (4) select at least six passages 
distinguished by the vividness of th 
pictures they suggest, indicating pay 
and line numbers and, for each, the 
picture imaginatively seen. P 
you've .been commissioned to ee 
the picture on canvas; and he 
at least six passages for tet oe 
cf language or imagery: pe 
d line numbers and, e 
page an alice 
the nature of the beauty i 
The reports on this 


: a in 
were made cn a single day 


dents * 
classes. In the first, the 4 pis? 
requested to report eee 1 

: Voluntary 7 1s 
s‘gned. ait 


e 
lively and proceede 50 
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VEN Over ‘- Dee 


In § Ther 
i tile, 


T announced to the clas 
Posed to read the 


8, so that student 


Tedy read 


“Nything, 







Wer ; 
of é appily, 





- ascribing certain “ge 
us the speaker would on By 
charactet i and read, the lines 
classmate’ T he results were dis- 
gealin€ _se though ani- 


pin disjointed. The Idyll was 
ates 


hsho 
fi eo! class, this choppiness 
Jn 


syoided by confining discussion to 
a or topic at a time. 
the results were disappointing. 
was something overworked, fu- 
_ character discussion. In 
,ddition, the cumulative beauty and 
effectiveness of the Idyll were quite 
hly lost. 

ath ie second class with firm 
resolve not to subject the third to a 
like experience. At lunch I cogitated 
and masticated. The success of both 
eforts sent me to the third class with 


renewed hope and vigor. The ensu- 


ing period was so thoroughly enjoy- 
ible and the results so satisfying that 
I decided to record them, on the im- 
modest assumption that such a record 


ight, somewhere, sometime, prove 


Profitable to someone, 


s that I pro- 
Idyll and that I 
ntly in my read- 
S who had, in do- 
3 k, selected lines al- 
® i > Might explain why they 
xplanations were, if 

too abundant and 
Confined to discussion 
ve rather than to its 
n fact, I deliberately 
kines * en of such re- 
befon® se story of each 
ading it, For 


Would pause freque 


Tather 
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example, in a later period, I told the 
story of one such subdivision some- 
what as follows: 

‘‘Now Gareth didn’t rush right off 
to Arthur’s Court, even though his 
mother had said, ‘O. K.’ “But one 
night, when all was quiet, and Belli- 
cent’s sad eyes were closed in sleep, 
Gareth and two servants, all dressed 
as farmers, softly stole from the cas- 
tle and set out for Camelot. And 
after they had walked for a long time, 
they could see, far off, the spires and 
turrets (that is, the towers and 
steeples) of the City of Camelot. 
But even as they watched, suddenly 
the spires and turrets and everything 
disappeared. This so frightened 
Gareth’s two servants that they turned 
to him and said: __ 

“Oh! Mr. Gareth, Camelot seems 
to be a swell town, but... but 
it just occurred to us that we forgot 
to wind the cat and put the clock out 
before we left.’ 


“Now, let's see how Tennyson tells 
the story.” 

How gratifying was the absorbed 
interest with which the class then fol- 
lowed the reading! In all, I managed 
to get through almost half the Idyll, 
to give thirteen students an opportu- 
nity to make fairly extended, oral 
contributions, and to keep forty stu- 
dents voluntarily interested. 

In conclusion, if I were asked to 
State four essentials for successful 
teaching of the “Idylls,” I would list 
the following: 

(1) Before assigning an Idyll, or 
part of one, for home reading, relate 
its story and read selected passages, 
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preferably highly dramatic ones. 

(2) Assign, together with the read- 
ing, the selection of passages on the 
basis of their poetic beauty, descrip: 
tive power, or character delineation. 

(3) In class, read the Idyll, paus- 
ing at appropriate points for two rea- 
sons: (a) To permit class discussion 
of the lines read; and (b) to tell the 
story step by step. . 

(4) Bear in mind, at all times, that 
superior students have great difficulty 
understanding the archaic language 
of the “Idylls.” 

JuLius BERNSTEIN. 
James Monroe High School. 


Extra-Curricular Activities at the 
James Monroe High School 

No longer is the mere acquisition of 
knowledge considered educaton; the 
emphasis is now upon the develop- 
ment of the individual so that he can 
take his place in society and contrib- 
ute to its welfare. He has a civic 
responsibility to which he must be 
trained. Secondary education must 
afford a liberal education to all. This 


means that we must break away from 
tradition which is keeping secondary - 


education shackled, for what is the 
aim of education? In the last analysis, 
character is the final goal. The ques- 
tion arises, is character the result of 
nature or nurture? Character train- 
ing must recognize the individual's 
own power—self, and also his con- 
temporary life, his contact with his 
environment. We must therefore 
teach codperation, loyalty and honesty 
through the activities of the school. 
Character training is successful when 


the child has a chanc 
within and when 
latent possibilities 
opportunity to cult; 


Wwe Tecogn;, 
and iene hi 


will be of greater Service ‘ y 
0 


2 e 
For this reason we have ; hery 


extra-curricular ACtivities 
high schools, the 
The extra-curricular activi 
gram at Monroe has been iy Pro. 
tion for more than two ay “Pen, 
that time the “point syst Phils 
has proved very advant 
dents are encouraged to 
activities, but the stud 
inclined to “run for e 


em” ado te 
48e0us, G1, 
Participate in 
Cnts who ate 
Very office” tp 


“gather all the plums” are prevent 


from doing so by the rules of th 


point system, to be explained lat, 
Students who are physically hand. 


capped are directed into activitig 
which are not detrimental to thei 
health and a close check-up is mak 


-on the activities in which such sw 


dents participate. Several teachers of 
the Health Education Department 
are on the Extra-Curricular Actiuty 
Board. The scholastic record : 
every student engaged in any kind : 
activity is carefully checked and es | 
plaints from subject teachers ue 
istered with the teacher in charg 
activities guidance. In some 
the student is required ifs 
activity, and in other a i 
is found that the aes i 
great benefit to the wane 
help is given through aor’ iat 
arship aid by other stu a } 
way many students "| ol 


. .. theif 
greater interest 1m th 
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lop fr 


ee Vate higing: .. an | 
ity in such a way that the dual. 


to give up rth 
J 


f 1 The « 






y have realized that we 
e 
s¢ 


yt hem. - 
Est to we “acai 3,000 activity 


ter ‘ 
Last fled, representing more 


ere nd 
cat +00 students who participated 


(at rricular activities, showing 
in extrac sydent On the average par- 
that at about two activities. This 
icipate “inelt@e the annexes. The 
oes vr w an increase Over the pre- 
ie" = and indicate that the stu- 


Pe ter 
vious ¢ I something 1s obtained be- 


dents fee 


Fe caps the regular curriculum. Fur- 
+ sides 


more, the opportunities for devel- 
; . 
ent of leadership have been in- 


; ther’ 
> opm 


creased. | . 
An interesting factor is the matter 


of dean's cases (boys only): Of the 


dudents engaged in extra-curricular 
‘activities, only 72 were discipline 
cases. These 72 cases included such 
minor infractions as failure to carry 
‘aprogram card, using a wrong exit, 
coming late to class, and the like. It 
does not necessarily follow that ex- 
tacurricular activities are the cure 
of discipline cases: it may be that the 
_toublesome student does not engage 
ie activity other than annoying 
’ Spee a classmates. On 
ar decron : the fact that there 
pa In the number of 
iS COmpared with the previous 


em, mj 
» might Je 
relation, ad one to Suspect a cor- 


Owe 
(P Tugh investigatic ee 
- tor ation coul isfac- 
Y answer th d satisfac 


€ question. 
8H seg ui System™ worked out 
+ Mities g nroe classifies al] ace 
on Under a ool into six catego- 
4 Uve, (2) li c Cadings; 


‘rary, (3 ) d (1) execu- 


Tamatic, (4) 





| VR 
teams (athletic and non-athletic), 
(5) clerical, (6) squad and*'club 
membership. - 7 . : 
No student may participate in more 
than two activities in the same cate; 
gory per term, and all activities are 
divided into five main groups, A,.)B, 
C, D and E, depending cn the impor: 
tance of the activity and the amount 
of time devoted to it. Students ‘are 
thus restricted also in the number of 
activities in which they may partici- 
pate, not only in the types. This 
gives many students opportunities to 
participate in an activity and ' pre- 
vents a student from becoming | a 
joiner.” * 
Part of the “point system” is here- 
with reproduced to illustrate how the 
plan operates. evil 
Every activity in Group A counts 
} units and a student may carry only 
One activity in this group, which! is 
composed of wien 
- President of the General Orgint- 
zation, " 
President of the Senior Class, | ; 
President of the Service League, 
Editor-in-Chief of the Monroe 
Mirror, it 
Vice-president of the Service 
League, ieee 
Captain of Patrol Squad, 
Assistant Captain of Patrol 
Squad, 
Managing Editor of the Monroe 
Mirror, 
A principal part in a major 
school production. 
Each of these activities is classified 


as executive, literary or dramatic A 
student holding an office in Group A 
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y 7 units in other groups in 
addition to the > of the first group. 
Every activity in Group B si 
4 ynits and only 2 of this Eat m y 
be used in one term. Group C coun ; 
3 units, Group D counts 2 units an 
Group E 1 unit. A student mm en 
ter 3 activities listed in Group , or 
4 in D, or 5 in E, but at no sine 
there be more than 2 activities © the 
same kind (executive, literary, etc.), 
and in no case may a student com: 
bine his activities to exceed 9 co 

except those students of Group 


may carr 


who may carry 12 units 
of the term credits ar . t the eng 
the various activities ran Ar ed 5 
to 50, in multiples of 5 Og from 
ings become a part of the 8 ap 
permanent school record. TUdene 
Guidance work in this fielg ; 
paratively new, but, when 8 Com. 
out, it ought to prove of fn Workes 
value to the student ang to th able 
EuGENIE C. H 


AUSL 
In Charge ‘ 


urricy] Of Extra 
| Tricular ce 3 
James Monroe High Scheg) vi 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMEnTs 


The Codperative Test 
Service of the American 
Council on Education 

Until quite recently, high schools 
have been unable to obtain stand- 
ardized objective tests for testing pupil 
achievement in high school subjects 
which were not unsatisfactory in sev- 
eral respects. High school people 
should be interested to learn that 
more satisfactory tests are now avail- 
able for most of the academic subjects 
taught in secondary schools. 

These tests are produced by the 
American Council on Education 
through its Codperative Test Service, 
directed by Dr. Ben D. Wood of Co- 
lumbia University. The production 
of the tests is financed by a grant from 
the General Education Board. 

Some of the outstanding advantages 
of the Codperative Tests are: 
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1. There will be ten comparable 
_ forms in each subject so that j 

will not be necessary to repeat fe 
the same form of a test in any 
school within a period of te 
years in order to carry on: 
periodical testing program aif 
basis for guidance work. Ths 
point will be readily appreciate 
by school people who have tr 
to carry on such a prog 
when only two, or at the nos 
three forms of any test 
available. . 

2. A new series of tests nt 
jects is to be issued : vat 1 , 
middle of April each "of 
ten years. Therefore © it 
not available for 2° 
irregular use by @ 
or pupils before 
ing period. 
be sold only 














tes! 
qi 


operative Test Service, 500 West 


for educ 
- an annual 
_ both eleme 


oe tt 
_ ad 


B Concern: detailed informati 
“ring the B mation 






1 officials and, by spe- 
when desired, 
ped s0 as to arrive 

h school on any given date. 
re ae are as uniform in me- 
i‘. ical make-up and in admin- 
— on procedure as the dif- 
—_ subject-matters will per- 
ee that pupils are not faced 
oe of different size, ap’ 
a and arrangement in 
1 subject or with widely 
administrative  tech- 


fed schoo 


* will be ship 


eac 
varying 
niques. 

4. The results are more nearly com: 

| parable than can be obtained 

usually by using tests from sev- 
eral different sources. 

The 1932 and 1933 series of the 
Codperative Tests are now available 
and further information concerning 
them may be obtained from the Co- 


116th Street, New York City. 
Closely affiliated with the Codp- 
erative Test Service is the Educational 


Records Bureau at 437 West 59th 
Street. 


The Bureau is a non-profit- 
self-supporting organization 
ational service. It sponsors 
spring testing program for 
ntary and high schools and 


making, 


furnishes 


J “ also. solicits the codperation 
schools of school systems car- 


Tying 9 
: sina Programs with a view 
lshing ade m 
Pepe, quate norms for 


Write 
ress fop more to the above 


Ureau. 


$1 


The Social Science Teachers’ 
Association Meeting on the 
Revision of the American 
History Syllabus 

This brief summary of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting of ‘April 8 is 
offered in the hope that it will bring 
to the entire teaching body, and to 
social science teachers particularly, a 
realization of the importance and 
vitality of an organization still in its 
infancy. There is no doubt, also, that 
the topic which was considered is in 
itself of special significance at this 
time. | 

In opening the meeting the chair- 
man emphasized the fact that changed 
conditions in American life made re- 
vision of the American History Sylla- 
bus necessary, yes, inevitable. As a 
matter of fact, a committee of first 
assistants in social science was already 


, at work on the problem. 


What ‘implications have the recent 
changes in America or the new out- 
look, created by problems such as the 
world has never before faced, upon 
the formulation of such a syllabus? 
With what philosophy of history or 
preconceived notions of social purpose, 
if any, must we approach this task of 
revision? 

The Association was very fortunate, 
indeed, in having Louis Hacker, the 
well-known co-author of “History of 
the United States since 1865” by 
Hacker and Kendrick and a collaho- 
rator in the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, as the principal speaker of 
the morning. Lucian Lamm, chair- 
man of the history department of the 
Franklin K. Lane High School, led 
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the discussion which followed Mr. 


Hacker's stimulating presentation. 
Mr. Hacker immediately plunged 





into his main thesis. The syllabus re-: 


quired changing because of the 
changes in what he termed the “Amer- 
ican climate” since the war. These 
changes were so vital, so far-reaching 
in effect, that it would be better to 
say that we had witnessed the passing 
of “an age, not a decade.” It was, 
therefore, absolutely necessary that we 
stop and question the bases of the pre- 
vious syllabus, the intellectual philoso- 
phy which guided its preparation. 

The speaker made it clear that, in 
his opinion, the chief purpose or 
philosophy of the old syllabus was to 
stress the operation of political forces 
—the triumph of democracy. It is 
permeated in all its parts by this po- 
litical interpretation of history. In 
furtherance of its basic philosophy, the 
syllabus depends upon a system of ra- 
tionalism which attempts to explain 
the rise of the middle or capitalist 
class in all countries as both the cause 
and result of political democracy. This, 
then, is the central theme. Democ- 
racy, therefore, is sanctified as the 
summum bonum of social striving. 
From this it follows that freedom of 
speech, suffrage, representative gov- 
ernment, laissez faire and all the other 
trappings of political democracy be- 
come the very heart of the old syl- 
labus. 


Of course, the speaker readily ade: 


mitted that, in a large measure, these 
principles were undoubtedly behind 
many of the social and economic de- 
velopments of the previous “age.” As 
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a matter of fact, when 
ditions right after th 
we might perhaps be 
examined them wy; 
While it was true that 
certain abuses did arise 
considerable justificatio, 
principle of democrac 
highly satisfactory 
that time we could 
old syllabus with sm 
Although there was COnsid 
questioning of the Politica] phil ae 
of the previous decade in forme eoty 
never before was it on such Bc 
scale as it is today. There ar Mi 


; € ma 
who now realize that the time 
as 


come to adopt a different theory of 
history, a new Philosophy of social 
action, upon which a new syllabus 
must be built. “In place of politi. 
cal democracy as a guiding, pervasive 


We Viewe 


© Worlg com 


if We 


th ®qUanimipy 


her @ a 

Wwe Coy d 
W 

N fee| that rs 


Octal org? 


ee 
hold fast 4. 
ug Satisfaction t 


interest, it should be our purpose to 


teach and interpret American His 
tory entirely on the basis of economic 
development.” As for the old philoso 
phy, we must now admit that it did 
not shape our economic institutions, 
but was merely one expression of 
them. 

When we consider, among other 
things, the changes wrought by tec 
nological progress in recent year ‘ 
economic interdependence of ia 
more apparent now than ever betor 
how else can we See 4 
America in which we live ex ao 
the basis of economic interpre’ at 
We must retrace our steps mel a 
out how America evolved fro 
agrarian community to “eniait ¢ 
talistic, imperialistic sys 


JUstifieg ' ar, 


| derstanding ef 


| Hacker a 
’ importance 0 
> can 






e story of the 
ion of wealth 
but even more the sil 
iad 10 be He velopment of our pres- 
pry oof ownership of wealth, 
ent theorie® the very keynote to an 
gnd this @ our present mores. 
make the effort to explain 
5 involved in such ques- 
hy the American Federation 
bor parted with the Knights of 
sn why the I. W. W. arose in 
ten life, what the present po- 
labor is. How else, Mr. 
sks, can we appreciate the 
f finance capitalism? How 
we understand our international 
position today, unless we realize that 


not only th 


t 
pf + dustry: 


Ame 


sition of 


after 1915 the United States was 
» changed from a debtor to a creditor 
- nation with investment needs abroad? 


The speaker, in the course of his 


- presentation, made a vigorous and 


courageous attack upon a problem, 
which had been troubling social sci- 


_ ence teachers for a long time, a prob- 
' lem which goes to the very heart of 
syllabus making, namely, indoctrina- 
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i taasten mast 
areal W want to wipe out 
‘a Ps | On the contrary, they 
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| not help us in the 
We cannot and should 
© Struggle through a 
nth of facts in the hope 
‘ POint to some connect- 
» SOme underlying Zeitgeist 
In the social sciences 

S fie Sie deductive Principles. 
theory with a preconceived 
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Oy sor Philosophy of 


at they wil] 


* Must work 
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social action. Further, one cannot 
escape the fact that consciously or 
otherwise indoctrination. is always 
present. Objectivity in social science 
is therefore nothing more than a fic- 
tion. ; 

A syllabus cannot be free from in- 
doctrination or propaganda. This is 
of course true of the old syllabus. It 
is now merely a question of changing 
the old form of indoctrination which 
made political democracy the result 
of American striving to a new form, 
more vital, more consonant with 
changed conditions. 

The speaker who opened the dis- 
cussion which followed Mr. Hacker’s 
presentation expressed the view that 
the new syllabus must contain fewer 
details. It must lay stress on habits, 
skills and attitudes; it must contain 
more of the world background; it must 
emphasize social history to a greater 
degree and certainly more of the his- 
tory of social thinking in accordance 
with the ideas of Rugg. Literature, 
art, and the like should not be taught 
in separate units. There should rather 
be an integration of all forces or fac- 
tors in the development of a unit. 
The syllabus must also make provision 
for the specially able pupil who must 
be trained for leadership. Adequate 
emphasis must be placed on recent and 
current events. Mr. Lamm concluded 
by calling attention to two basic 
Propositions. First, social science must 
be a preparation for the future as 
colored and controlled by technologi- 
cal.advance. Second, more import: 
ant than the syllabus in achieving the 
above objectives is the teacher, A 
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more vital social science in Our sec- 
ondary schools must therefore be con- 
ditioned on a re-education of the 
teacher himself. 

Only a very sketchy outline of the 
interesting discussion which followed 
from the floor can be here attempted. 
Among others, the following questions 
were put to Mr. Hacker: | 

(1) Will not indoctrination cause 
social science to lose its char- 
acter as such and become an 
adjunct of religion? | 

(2) Who shall determine what. 
shall be indoctrinated? 

(3) If this is the function of the 
teachers of social science, what 
should we do if the community 
- refuses to subscribe to our phil- 
osophy? . 

(4) Should the school adopt a new 
function in the social order? 
Should it promote revolution? 

The danger of starting out without 
a careful definition of terms became 
immediately apparent when Mr. 
Hacker attempted his answer to these 
questions. The term indoctrination 
had obviously had a different meaning 
in the minds of many in the audience, 
for the speaker began his reply with 
the statement that his presentation 
contained the answer to the questions 
asked. He therefore reiterated that 
what was necessary in the construc- 
tion of a new syllabus was the sub- 
stitution of the economic interpreta- 
tion, as he had explained it, for the 
political one. 

In conclusion it may interest the 
general teaching body to know that 
the Association of Social Science 
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Jacos L, BERNs7 


Franklin K. Lane High School 


Why Go to Chicago?. 
What will teachers find 
where the Century of p 
position is held this summer? 
There will be a well-planned expo 
sition, the theme of which is the dem. 


at Chicago 


dustry and commerce on the pure sci 
ences. This is illustrated by a nur 
ber of carefully worked out laboratory 


cess or phenomenon would be demor 
strated in the school room or labow 
tory. In another place, these same 
processes, as they have been adopted 
by commerce and industry, are sh 
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Sivedsty of Chicago offers 
a es to teachers. Its School 
ae is sponsoring several 
"ORS that of the Admin- 
Officers 1n Institutions of 
Learning, plans to discuss 
Readjustment in Higher 
Meet Changing Social 
Another, the Institute 


of fducatio 


Fducation to 
Conditions. 


| (or Public School Superintendents and 


Principals, expects to discuss ‘*Public 


| Administration and Supervision.” Mr. 
*O8tess Ex F> James M. Stifler, Secretary of the 


University, indicates that many of the 


exposition projects are correlated with 


the work of the University, and have 
onstration of the dependency of inf 
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tion,. and the Intercollegiate Musical 
Council will hold a meeting there dur- 
ing the same month. 

Those interested in Art will find the 
Summer School of the Art Institute 
of Chicago an attraction. There has 
been collected by the Art Institute, 
in connection with the exposition, 
‘the most important exhibition of 
European and American paintings 
and sculpture ever assembled in this 
country.” The proposed work at the 
Institute includes such courses as 
Methods of Art Instruction, School 
Crafts, Modeling and the several 
types of drawing. 

Dr. Henry Crews, former profes- 
sor of Physics at Northwestern Uni- 


versity, who is Chief of the Scientific 


Exhibits of the Exposition, has this to 
say concerning the fair: 

“The aim of our staff is to inter- 
pret to the American people the spirit 
of the National Research Council 
Committee, as inspired by Dr. Burgess 
and Dr. Jewett. In attempting this, 
we are attempting to demonstrate the 
theme of the fair and to make plain 
what is meant by scientific method, 
which, after all, is the outstanding 
achievement of the last three centuries. 
To show phenomena rather than ap- 
paratus is not easy, but that is what 
we are attempting; to show the pro- 
cesses of life rather than museum 
specimens is still more difficult, but 
that is what we are attempting... .* 

The Rosenwald Museum of Com- 
merce and Industry is patterned after 
the famous Deutsches Museum in 
Munich. Here, the story of man’s 


Progress is graphically told. The vis- 
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itor with serious interest can spend 
many profitable hours in this museum. 

Available for students, too, is the 
Field Museum and the Shedd Aquar- 
ium. Both are long established and 
rich in materials for study. 

Announcements of reasonable prices 
for hotels and restaurants have been 
made. Transportation will be cheap. 
The University and the Art School 
have announced special courses and 
lectures. It may be well here to re- 
mind the reader that Chicago is on 
- Lake Michigan and that a fine boat 
service to Cleveland, Detroit, Canada 
and other lake ports is available. 
Teachers who care to combine a sum- 
mer of serious study with a vacation 
will find the Chicago Exposition 
worth while. 

K. W. EBELING, 

Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


High School Teachers at the 
Chicago Meeting of the 
National Education Association 

The May issue of Secondary Edu- 
cation, which is published by the De- 
partment of Secondary Education of 
the National Education Association, 
contains much matter of interest to 
high school teachers, Especial atten- 
tion is given to the present emergency 
in education. Valuable articles ap- 
pear under the following headings: 
“Providing for Individual Differences 
Among High School Pupils,” “Inter- 
national Relations in a Rural High 
School,” “It Takes More Than Vic- 
tories to Make Sport,” “Radio in 
Secondary Education.” | 

In addition to some minor articles, 
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cation, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Specialist, National Survey of 
Secondary Education. 

Leaders of Discussion: Stella Cen- 
ter, John Adams High School, 
New York City, former ‘presi- 
dent, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English; Frederick Houk 
Law, President, High School 


pitin Association, New York 
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Elliot P. Downing, School of 
Education, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Leader of Discussion: Theo- 
dosia Hadley, Western State 

Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 

Mich. 

Section B 
“Science in the Changing Cur- 

riculum of the High School” — 

Wilbur L. Beauchamp, De- 
partment of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Spe- 
cialist, National Survey of 
Secondary Education. 

Leader of Discussion: Allen R. 

Moore, Director of Natural 

Sciences, J. Sterling Morton 

High School, Cicero, Ill. 

Mathematics Round-table Conference 
in Cooperation with the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, 3:00 p. m. — Stevens 
Hotel: 

Chairman: E. C. Hinkle, Chicago 
Normal College, Chicago, Ill. 
“Mathematics in the Changing Cur- 
riculum of the High School”— 

Edwin §S. Lide, Department of 

Education, University of Chi- 

cago, Chicago, Ill., and Spe- 

cialist, National Survey of 

Secondary Education. 

Leader of Discussion: William 
Betz, Department of Mathe- 
matics, Rochester, N. Y., and 
President, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. 

Foreign Language Round-table Con- 
ference in Coéperation with the 
National Federation of Modern 
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Language Teachers, 3:00 p. m.— 

Stevens Hotel: 

Chairman: Arthur A. Bovee, Prin- 
cipal, University High School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. 

“Foreign Languages in the Chang- 
ing Curriculum of the High 
School” — 

Helen M. Eddy, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, and 
Specialist, National Survey of 

' Secondary Education. 

Leader of Discussion: Lilly Lind- 
quist, Supervisor of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Detroit, Mich. 

Social’ Science Round-table Confer- 
ence in Cooperation with the 
Department of Social Studies, 
3:00 p. m.—Stevens Hotel, 250 
Lower Tower Ballroom: 

“Social Studies in the Changing 
Curriculum of the High 
School” — 

William G. Kimmel, Executive 
Secretary for the Investigation 
of the Social Studies in the 
Schools, American Historical 
Association, and Specialist, 
National Survey of Secondary 
Education. 

Leaders of Discussion: Winfield L. 
Rice, Acting Director of Civics, 
High School Division, New York, 
N. Y. . 

Music and Art Round-table Confer: 
ence, 3:00 p. m.—Stevens Hotel: 

“Music and Art in the Changing 
Curriculum of the High 
School” — 

Anne E, Pierce, University High 

School, University of Iowa, 
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the Office of Education staff, shows 
among other facts and _ statistics 
the following summary of adjust- 
ments made in many instances by 
city schools to meet decreased re- 
sources. 

Teacher salary budgets lowered 
in some cities to as much as 40 per 
cent of last year’s budgets. 

Increased number of pupils per 
teacher in elementary schools, jun- 
ior high schools and senior high 
schools. (In more than 50 per cent 
of cities reporting.) 

Decreased number of teachers 2.4 
per cent, although enrollment in- 
creased 1.3 per cent.: 

Planned for a shorter term (91 
cities). 

Decreased text-book purchases 
16.8 per cent. (Approximate de- 
crease, $5,487,177.) 

Bought 12.6 per cent fewer ele- 
mentary school books. 

Bought 31.2 per cent fewer jun- 
jor high school books. | 

Bought 20.7 per cent fewer sen- 
lor high school books. 

Decreased capital outlay in two 
years 57.6 per cent. 

107,000 pupils attending school 
“part time” because of inadequate 
school building facilities, 

49,000 pupils are housed in port- 
able or temporary buildings because 
of lack of classroom space in regu- 
lar school buildings, 

Postponed repair of existing 
buildings. (In about 25 per cent 
of cities reporting.) 

Curtailments in School Activities 
Naturally, since the school exists for 
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imparting knowledge to the pupils, 
the curriculum is generally the last 
thing to be touched by the Nation's 
school economy program. However, 
more than half of the cities reporting 
to the Federal Office of Education had 
eliminated or curtailed some school ac- 
tivities or services.—Release of the 


U. S. Office of Education. 


The Great Technology: Social Chaos 
and the Public Mind 
By Harold Rugg. New York, John 
Day Company, 1933. 

There was the implication of a 
challenge to this country’s future in 
Matthew Arnold’s remark: “The test 
of your democracy will come with the 
exhaustion of your public lands.” 
The time has come; our public lands 
are practically exhausted. Therefore, 
we cannot solve present problems by 
the time-honored American way of 
sending surplus labor westward, thus 
ending the surplus and at the same 
time providing expanding markets for 
the return of “good times.” The 
present depression, which began as a 
stock market crash, has become an 
international crisis with political, so- 
cial and educational aspects as well 
as economic. It is not surprising, 
then, that leading minds are grappling 
with the problem from various points 
of view, explaining the present from 
the past, suggesting routes through 
which we should pass toward recovery. 

But the engineer considers the prob- 
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year or a year and a half, and the 
consequent demand for more goods 
started industry on its upward path. 
But almost four years have not been 
sufficient to deplete the stocks on 
hand in 1929. (5) An undue bur- 
den was placed on the economic sys- 


tem by the World War and the 


Treaty of Versailles. The former had 


_all the evil effects on the economic 


system that wars generally have on 
the economic structure. Versailles, 
however, introduced the economic 
concepts of reparations and war debts 
on a world-wide scale and their re- 


actions -on the flow of credits de- 


stroyed the finely adjusted balance of 
international payments. It is more 
than a mere coincidence that history's 
biggest war was followed by history's 
biggest depression. (6) The devel- 
opment of machine technology, re- 
ferred to in Modern History texts as 
the Second Industrial Revolution, 
made possible the Over-production 
mentioned above and introduced tech- 
nolegical unemployment by its new 
and more efficient method of generat- 
ing and distributions energy in its 
various forms. 

Many options present themselves as 
a way out of the muddle, but they all 
can be reduced to three: “rudderless, 
drifting inaction; emotional assertion 
of class rights with some degree of de- 
sign; scientifically designed reconstruc: 
tion of society.” Needless to say, the 
author prefers the last course of action, 

Betore giving descriptions of var: 
ous plans of social reconstruction, the 
author gives an account of industrial 
development since the First Industrial 
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Revolution. This account consumes 


about one-third of the book. , 
In general, his historical account is 


acceptable in its development. He 
recognizes the trend during the past 
century and a half away from laissez- 
faire, greedily accepted by industrial 
leaders one hundred years ago, to the 
modern age with its tendency toward 
social control. However, I could not 
help feeling that his ideal was not 
Thucydides, the impartial, but Tacitus, 
‘the Judge Advocate, pleading his case 
at the bar, for at times his under- 
statement, or overstatement, while 
very rhetorical, loses its force when 
checked with more reliable sources. 
For instance, on page $1 Dr. Rugg 
- gives the population of England in 
1800 as 7,000,000 and on page 80, 
the population in 1811 is given as 
12,000,000, an increase of 71%. 
However, the Statesman’s Year Book 
gives the population as 8,900,000 in 
1801 and 10,000,000 in 1811, an in- 
crease of only 12%. ) 
His point of view may be given in 
his own words: “As a result of the 
century of effort men were given 
fairly competent machines to aid them 
in producing a livelihood. Power- 
driven machines to raise, harvest and 
prepare their food; machines to make 
their clothing; machines to build, fur- 
nish, heat, cool and clean houses; | 
machines to transport people and their 
things. Machines — power-driven — 
to send messages, to carry on business, 
to make records, to printing reading 
matter, to entertain. Thus, the foun- 
dation was laid for the power produc- 
tion of goods. 
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After any crash comes the task of 
reconstruction and the author considf 
ers various choices in the last half of 
the book. He first presents synopxp 
of various plans (those of Beli 
Chase, Soule, LaFollette, and Swope) 
which are elaborated more fully i | vide for central control of the 
the Beard’s “America Faces the Fu | whole enterprise, 
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5, The national economic system 

» must be controlled and operated 

as a single unit. 

Reconstruction must recognize 

that dynamic populations are 

becoming static. 

5 A stabilized social order de- 
mands a new set of units of ex- 
change. 

6. Only real wealth must be pro- 
duced and distributed. An un- 
duly large surplus must not be 
allowed to the well-to-do. 

7. The national economic system 
must be reconstructed to pro- 
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four billion dollars and that the deficit 
is still with us. 

In discussing educational conse- 
quences of the crisis, the learned doc- 
tor soon gets back into his stride. 
Educaticn of adult and youth, that is 
to say, education of the whole being 
for life in a technological order and 
not merely training in literacy, is 
considered the key to social recon- 
struction, for education occupies a 
strategic position in the social order. 

Education 1s in a state of flux; there 
is much unrest since the World War. 
This is not unexpected, for great social 
movements and crises have always 
been accompanied by a critical re- 
evaluation of educative aims and pro- 
cesses. The Renaissance was respon- 
sible for the reorganization of sec- 
ondary education; the Reformation, 
for universal elementary education; 
the French Revolution for develop- 
ment along national lines; the scien- 
tific movement's influence on industry 
and its concomitant economic na- 
ticnalism paved the way for vocational 
‘education. 

The above are examples of piece- 
meal reconstruction. Dr. Rugg vi- 
sions an educational reconstruction 
which will make the process life-long 
and though he offers a program for 
youth, he is as much concerned with 
the education of those beyond school 
age. 

His program, the ultimate aim of 
which is the creation of human per- 
sonality, divides itself into two phases: 
the scientific, to teach the technique 
of problem solving (the search for 
facts, hypothesis, verification, ete.), 
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and the aesthetic, to teach apprecia- 
tion. ‘No matter how efficient its 
technology or humane its government, 
no culture will be truly great if it 
does not instill a high order of ap- 
preciation in the people.” The central 
intellectual core of his curriculum is 
an introduction to changing civiliza- 
tion and cultures, the title, incidently 
of one of his texts. It would be “‘so- 
cial science . . . plus some of the 


materials and activities sometimes 
grouped in English literature and sci- 


% 
ence, 
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p the swirling rapids of the 
River there stands in a quiet 
} courtyard the only 
-eesnadowed £ which 
ere educator of w 
_aonument allan Behind the 
New York City boasts. Den 
ew F a low wooden building dat- 
statue me 18th century. In front 
wy ox a tower reminiscent of Mag- 
of it — ollege in Oxford. Through 
Se ovat beneath the tower one 
“ne glimpses of the life of the 
ae flowing busily and noisily past 
this sheltered close. The town is a 
“descendant of the Dutch village whose 
“fathers built the little low-set frame 
' school house behind the statue. That 
is possibly why the bronze Erasmus, 
 areplica of the original in Rotterdam, 
seems so perfectly at home in his new 
environment, as he stands, intent upon 
his book, a look of inscrutable bene- 
-volence on his keen face. Here you 
have a man neither young nor old, yet 
- Perennially youthful, eager for life 
ss knowledge, turning the pages of 
a book he is reading as he stands 
| backed by antiquity, facing modernity 
| he statue of Erasmus may be said 
“resent an ideal. Tt recalls a man 


Profound schol- 
€ and varied ex- 
self a teacher in 
upheaval. It sug- 
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HE CHOICE OF TEACHERS DURING 
, THE DEPRESSION* 


gests that there is a certain permanence 
of ideals of which the school is the 
guardian, somewhat as the monaster- 
ies of the Middle Ages were the 
guardians of the old ideals of learning, 
of hospitality, of the honesty of man- 
ual labor. 

This parallelism between the ancient 
monasteries and our schools today has 
dictine Monasteries,” says Robinson, 
“furnished retreats where the scholar 
might study and write in spite of the 
prevailing disorder of the time.” What 
of our schools today? I have in mind 
a boy whose father is slowly dying of 
a malignant growth. The mother and 
sister both work. The boy himself 
works from eight at night to four in 
the morning, sometimes, in an emer- 
gency, to six or eight in the morning, 
then comes to school, as to a retreat 
where he may “study in spite of the 
disorder of the time.” I have in 
mind a young girl whose home has 
been without heat for most of the win- 
ter and who has studied her lessons in 
the evening by the light of a candle 
because there was no money to pay 
for electricity. She finds school not 
only a retreat for study, but also a 
refuge that meets her actual physical 
need of light and warmth. In these 
days there are literally hundreds of 
such children, and of other children 
whose escape from an intolerably un- 
happy emotional situation at home 
lies within the shelter of the school. 
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re we to choose the men and 
wamn r shall teach these a 7 
the more fortunate children? , - 
primarily, because those men - pe 
men want a job or need one. ? = 
of depression we read a era os 
about the injustice of keeping oe =n 
older teachers and so keeping 0U nai 
young ones. As if age and page . 
any relation to each other in — 
case! Or, especially, as if the s on 
existed merely to furnish jobs! a : 
ing is of necessity a highly indivi ual- 
ized art and not simply a aenarer 
impressed itself upon me frequent y in 
the course of this winter. The Bene- 
occupation. “Not every one that saith 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven,” and not every college 
graduate who clamors for a job is fit 
to be a teacher. | 
One’s attitude toward any question 
is inevitably influenced by one’s pre- 
vious history. You will recognize this 
statement as a premonitory symptom 
of an approaching attack of remini- 
scence. In the early days of this cen- 
tury, then, the choice of a teacher for 
a New York City high school was to a 
very great extent at the discretion of 
a principal. To illustrate: A young 
friend of mine, recently graduated 
from Vassar with Phi Beta Kappa, was 
at that time finishing her second year 
of teaching in a small boarding school 
in the Hudson River valley. She 
learned through the superintendent of 
schools in her home town of a pos- 
sible vacancy for the coming year in 
Erasmus Hall. By the same gentle- 
man the principal of Erasmus Hall, 
Dr. Gunnison. was informed that my 


te Sar 
aaa 
: 


friend Miss X. would 


COng; 
ably exchanging the sects favo. 


Hudson River town fae “i of the 
gay Flatbush. There Was ee lure of 
in the principal's office in | 
century building, to whi fo 
went with a very rapid py is X 
greatly fortified by a Bist 
Phi Beta Kappa key Sal az ng 
dentials she could muster the cp 
tunately, Dr. Gunnison 

key and brushed aside 
rather cavalierly, itis - CTedentiak F 

“Oh, yes, that’s all y 
what can you do?” 

Before my goggled-eyed Yo | 
friend could manage to Stina 
she thought she had spent the last fey 
minutes telling him all that aie 
prettily, he went on: 

“You see, it is my belief that the 
school should be a social centre, thy 
the four years of high school should fy 
years of happy social intercourse f 
the pupils, and I want teachers wh 
can contribute a great deal more tha 
mere classroom work. I wish yw 
played the fiddle.” : 

“Why the fiddle, Dr. Gunnison” 

‘Because it can be transported wit 


Or. 


ery Well, bus 


handle it, and because I'd like toa 
you play in the school orc 

My friend looked past pg 
son and the old mantel-piece we 
imported specially from Ho op 
saw the gracious old syd 
shading the lawn that streten’ 
pleasant old street. a 
attractive to her. ge 
bered, with a , : 
in her long-gone |dhood 





were certain 


: ment 0 ‘ 
 nended him—or her—for the city ex- 
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out a truck and four or five mame 
~Surses in pedagogy? 
q gogy! 
Sorry you. 
Principles of 


+4 


h After these 


she -, . 


p jratiom 
flash of MSPs Jip Miso 
she bs te 






violin and on prac- 

ited 08 Gea of her family and 
pane of the neighbors. Falter- 
che a said: “Perhaps I could play 
ingly a I used to years ago.” Al- 
be fterwards she said she got the 
ae use she could play the fiddle. 
j i literally true, though there 
ee formalities necessary to 

‘s award. 

[ oe was done at that time: 
The principal desiring the appoint- 
f a certain teacher recom- 


sminations. Without such recommen- 
dation no one was admitted to the 


examinations. These were given on 


two successive days, pedagogy the first, 
: your subject last, three hours to each 
' session. If you had come from out of 
‘town, the examiners very kindly ar- 
ranged upon request to give you the 
oral examination on the afternoon of 
the second day. It seems incredible, 
3 doesn’t it? Life was so simple, in 
those days, 
was Dr, 


Simple and direct, too, 
Gunnison’s expression of 


“pinion regarding the pedagogical part 
of the examination: 


Ou say you haven’t had a lot of 
Don’t let that 
Just get De Garmo’s 


Teachin 
and 
€ nomenc| g cram up on 


You know een 284 you'll get by. 
of it.” 


°W enough of the Practical side 


three examinations you 
» 4 physica] examination. 
. a long Morning teach- 
€rvation b 

; i idles y Dr. Gun- 


n you Spe 
Bi Unde 
» Miss Turner 


your Subject, and anybody 


else the principal thought might enjoy 
the show. Finally, having survived 
these various ordeals, you met the 
local school board, of which Mr. Rich- 
ard Young was at that time president. 
They were very august and serious- 
minded gentlemen— apparently —and 
you felt like a very small and wriggly 
cabbage-moth impaled on a pin as you 
sat at the long mahogany table during 
the interview. After they had read 
aloud the confidential letters from the 
good-natured souls who had permitted 
you to refer to them, and had ques- 
tioned you and discussed you quite 
dispassionately in your uncomfortable 
presence, you were glad to flutter out 
into the free world again. But you 


almost always got the job, because you ~ 


never took the first examination unless 
the principal thought you would do. 

Dr. Gunnison had rather definite 
ideas as to what would do for his 
school, and went to considerable pains 
to find the teachers who could give 
him what his school needed. He did 
not always wait for them to come to 
him, but in the early days of develop- 
ing Erasmus Hall High School he fre- 
quently went to other towns to observe 
the work of able teachers and to in- 
terview them. Always he had in mind 
the valuable social qualities which he 
believed were essential for his purpose. 
“Your scholarship and your ability in 
the classroom I take for granted,” he 
Is quoted as saying. “Your tact and 
sympathy and sense of humor | should 
like to be assured of.” “IT wish you 
weren't so—serious in class,” he said 
to a sober-minded young man. “Why 
don’t you smile more?" There was a 


-— 


see os, “wera pee 
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story current of a man who came to 
apply to Dr. Gunnison for a position. 
After setting forth the items of his ex- 
cellence of equipment, the candidate 
"2 must not forget to tell you, sir, 
that I neither smoke nor drink. 

“That's quite all right,” replied the 
Doctor cheerfully. “I do enough of 
both for the whole faculty.” . 

“She is an able woman,” he said of 
one candidate, “but her health is poor. 
We cannot take on a hospital.” 

One needed robust health, for in- 
deed it was no sinecure, teaching in 
Erasmus Hall thirty years ago. The 
first year my friend Miss X., was 

_ there she taught the regulation number 
of periods, played second violin in the 
school orchestra, coached a basket ball 
team, and was adviser to a sorority 
that met every fortnight. In addition 
to this she was expected to accept 
every invitation to class spreads, which 
were frequently of weekly occurrence. 
Sinecure or not, you knew when you 
took your job that your extra-curricu- 
lar activities were an important part of 
it, and you came to value your social 
contacts with your pupils for the in- 
sight into their spiritual and intellec- 
tual needs that you gained from them. 
Dr. Gunnison had always so valued 
them, and had scoured the country to 
find teachers who met his need. 

Because he realized, whether our 


present dignitaries do or not, that. 


there is very great danger of in-breed- 
ing in the school system of a big city. 
It seems on the face of it so logical 
that the graduates of the high schools 
shall go on to the local colleges and 


universities and training.< 
teachers, and then come b “Noo, fy 
other generations to ack 
high schools and go on ¢ 
colleges and UNiversities 7 © lo 
schools for teachers and th 
back to train—and SO 9 és 
locusts going in and ¢ 
other grain of corn! 
before the appallin 
sameness and monotony. Th sce 
questionably an invigorating - 
the infusion of new blood 

tion of a different viewpoint Fs 
procedure through elementa a 
to university and back jg D 
erally followed by our 
They have, in consequ 


N, just like 
“ITying 4 

One gf 
8 Persne 


retty 


Witcct | 


. Om, 
he 


ABeer | 
Clive of ¥ 


Ve 
Wality inf 


TY schog| ; 


YOUN people F 
Ence, no actual 
experience of life outside their own 


town. Very few of them even 20 out 


side of New York City to teach befor 4 
becoming candidates for appointmen 


to our local schools. Apparently they 


believe with Romeo: 


“There is no world without Veronf 


walls, 


But purgatory, torture, hel itselt! | 


No matter how great their scholasih 


of other regions. They remain parish | 


minded with the provincialism 0 


metropolis. 


th 
to do about 
What, then, are Wee” eden 


choice of teachers in 2 tim 
Well, remembering 


at © 

sion? ; 

teacher is the Keeper © cious pa 
re 

we have behind us 4 P let Us 


before us a noble future, 
ening our hearts am Peace 
to the clamor for oP° size 
the needy of the city, Fear", 


e Galt i 
a ‘Steement 


In this limited 


~ > 


ad stoppins f | 
8 think 


4 


achievement they lack the broadening Whether it ig 


“1. viowpoilie  elice, th; 
experience of contact with viewpa"y Within 





ality is to 
sponse us for sanctuary in 
come al red times and select with 
these — and women whose en- 
care those romise to meet their needs. 


the children who 


downer ect them? The technique of 


ow se . 
H seems to me unimportant, 


Iam of “the sterility that 
technique and the 


magic that flows from a philosophy.” 
But I am quite sure that when they 
are chosen, their minds will be open, 
like the book of my bronze friend 
Erasmus, and that, like him, they will 
always be ready to turn over the page. 

BEATRICE SHAW MCGILL, 
Chairman, Department of French. 
Erasmus Hall High School. 


PRESENT STATUS OF INTELLIGENCE TESTING 


What Is Intelligence? 

As a preliminary to this discus- 
son it will be worth while to take a 
moment to get a clear understanding 
of what the psychologist understands 
by intelligence. Like most terms in 
which psychology couches its procla- 
mations, it has come into the labora- 
tory from the street. In non-technical 
usage it means ability to meet the situ- 
ations of life successfully, and espe- 
cially to acquire new experiences and 
make new adaptations economically. 


No question is raised as to whether 


such ability is of ancestral origin or 


constructed by experi- 
some thirty years the 


field of technical usage, 


in As not complete agree- 
i de on i. is the thing denoted 
Ran t AN its Narrow technical 
It is difficult to find enough 
denier eas experts to justify a 
fon a © Conversion of language 
Ties ar to Scientific use al 
Upon terminolo enue 
hag Sy the taint of 
urthermore, the mani- 


» there 





festations by which we observe intelli- 
gence in those around us are the 
manifold forms of behavior by which 
they display this assumed capacity, and 
such external activities often throw a 
screen about inner factors such as mo- 
tive, objectives, and adaptations of ac- 
tions to purposes. To illustrate: an 
individual who hears a witty story may 


_ laugh mimetically with those about 


him, and the next moment turn to a 
companion and ask, “What was the 
point of the story?” Judged from be- 
havior this dullard responded to the 
cue as quickly and generously as the 
quickest-witted there gathered, and yet 
his slow mentality failed utterly to 
click to the subtle cue. Another source 
of obscurity that this term shares in 
common with all other abstract gen- 
eral terms is that the name seems to 
create an entity. An identical diffi- 
culty is characteristic of the word in- 
stinct, which has become such a con- 
Juror of ghostly abstractions that care- 
ful psychologists and biologists 
the eve of dropping it from 
vocabularies, 

gination that 


are on 
their 
It is the tissues of ima- 

abstract terms have 
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woven in the past that gave nig 
the outcaste faculty pare — 
myth-maker of the days happily & ae 
by. At the outset we shall lay as : 
the implication of some aren 
abstract power lurking in the cons 
land beyond biological pheno . : 
and regard the word pee 
term that summarizes the a te 
single trait of quick and a u ia 
havior in meeting the amazing yc ' 
plex and shifting situations of environ 
ment. I know of no verbal — 
better than that of Woodworth, mod- 
estly advanced as merely tentative: 
“Acting according to the situation 
in hand, with use of what has been 
learned before, but also with due re- 
gard to what is novel in the present 
situation, and to the whole situation 
rather than to some striking part of 
i (““Psychology,” Rev. Ed., p. 24) 
This definition stresses the follow- 
ing features of intelligence behavior: 
(1) facility in adjusting to the present 
situation; (2) application of accumu 
lated experience to the present prob- 
lem; (3) recognition of points of 
deviation of the present situation from 
those roughly similar to it in past ex- 
perience; (4) mental adjustment to 
the whole stimulatory situation rather 
than to some particular, perhaps 
minor, but exciting aspect of it. One 
aspect of human intelligence that this 
definition implies but does not suffi- 
ciently emphasize, in my opinion, is 
the ability through imaging of means 
that are not directly conveyed by the 
stimulatory situation to make mental 
conjectures of solution before a be- 
havioristic application of the imagined 





_ 









. 4 e view that for bio- 
means is tried out. Thi, Use of « B ent from ded psychologists intelli- 
is a kind of rapidly functionin Magy PO ally min ° mission of inheritance, 
trial-and-error. It greatly enri Mental pe ce is 4 ieee through neurologi- 
resources of our human proble °8 the Le ‘0 No valities that function as 
ing, economizes our energies es ¥, , eo ” 
mind and body by dispensin both bodily matura 
actual physical try-out of i ath the | OpPoseD THEORIES AS TO 


ideational suggestions by sube Several f THE IN INTELLIGENCE: 


a mental try-out that leads an UUting rie F g; THORNDIKE 5 


oceeds. 


onment of futile Suggestions in gt | cppARMAN opinion as to the compo- 
of those that will Work better avor fe Se eee is alined under 
thus facilitates the most econ, and F nents 7 ship of Spearman and 
and efficient behavior when th the leacers Spearman’s theory is 
ment of action arrives. sy ppitomdike. MF 


the “two-factor” theory. 
a - ie factors he symbolizes by 
g, which refers to the so-called “gen- 
oral” intelligence tested nowadays by 
the more famous intelligence tests; 
while the other, more obscure factor 
he designates by s, which alludes to a 
suppesititious factor that invigorates 
each behavior or performance. For 
example: the s manifested by subject 
A might be an artist’s unusual sen- 
Sitiveness to color-tone, while the s of 
us brother artist B might be feeling 
for form or else composition. Spear- 
Man, armed with the mathematician’s 
ing, does not find it inconsistent 
two-factor theory to intro 
Guce two ; 
of four, ae ih Is, making . = 
Bea ~ k, The Abilities 
troduce t. “ah az 1927, he in- 
ing tendenciog ‘k ua two modify- 
cc at he considers to be 


of intelligence is well illustra 
suggestions that guide in 
inventions, and is given g beaniifg 
laboratory demonstration in the study 
preceding a chess move or in the a 
liminary pondering in anticipation of 
the direct attack on an intricate math. 
matical problem. In order to incopy. 
porate this last important point | 
hazard in fear and trembling the fol 
lowing definition: 

Intelligence is the native capecity 
to meet problems of both behavior and 
thought with native and acquired 
sources, so that adjustment can 
made to their crucial difficult 
through mental and physical ni 
lation of ‘means with the gr 
economy of effort. 

My definition brings eee 
other point on which the wos! 
pretty general agreeme 


Cature 
ted in the 
Perfect; 






















nt that ‘ Wio 
suficeo”” 


, change the ap- 

h fails to advertise "yy f ap 

ie that intelligence i of oe These are an 

e ne inborn, thoug 7 gm me i by Garnet and 
IV , ’ ‘: Nty: 6 

tools through which 1 “ ad ted by WW another differ. 


esen bb that ; 
itself are acquired. AP ily OF ymbolized 


would be, ! think. °* 
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by w. To summarize Spearman’s form- 
ula: g=a general factor analogous to 
the energy of physics; s=any single 
specific factor (multiple s’s may clus- 
ter in an individual intelligence); 
w=volitional stability (Webb speaks 
of it tentatively as “persistence of mo- 
tives” and “consistency of action re- 
sulting from volition or will”); c= 
freedom from inertia or quickness of 
response. It would seem to the lay 
mind that Spearman's theory has 
changed subtly into a four-factor the- 
ory to be formulated thus: intelligence 
= gs modifiable by the variant we. 
Spearman summarizes the effects of 
maturation or aging on intelli gence 
thus: 

“g increases from birth—at first rap- 
idly, then more and more slowly— 
until not later than 15-16 years (and 
perhaps much earlier) its growth def- 
initely ceases. Thereafter it normally 
retains its maximum level unaltered 
right up to the end of life (or, at 
least, to the onset of senility). The 
lines of different individuals run 
parallel to each other; that is to say, 
whoever is ahead of another at some 
early age (11 years, or perhaps still 
younger) will normally retain this ad- 
vantage for the rest of his days. For 
the s’s the life history cannot be traced 
On such simple lines, since these ¢'s 
themselves are far from simple. At the 
core of each is what may be called a 
pure, innate specific aptitude.” 

Thorndike's theory is called the 
Multi-factor Theory, and he explains 
it thus: 

“The hypothesis which we present 
and shall defend . . . asserts that... 
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an 
the higher forms of intellectual operas have “a — for a 2 
tion are identical with mere assoctia- paar : ' still the Only tog, th day 
tion or connection forming, depending a «<4 Q bac intellg Nt 
n the same sort of physiological given by all o er tests avi 
pes s but requiring many more equated to the Binet-Simon B ty 
ac mg the same argument the ficulty of administration Oe gf 
Pe ae intellect is greater or tests 1s that they are indy he : 
hi her or better than that of another thus require much — a s wy 
g differs from him in the last to get results. It was fel ie 
analysis by having, not a new sct of satisfactory method of in, i 
hysiological processes, but simply a were devised, this handica “.., 
tires number of connections of the largely overcome anq . dye 
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steady reactions. The 


«so -ulty #8 devise tests for 


tion. In 
F yht °° . lligence matura 
“i a int culty is to find test- 


pis 045° ts that minimize the experi- 
i si It must be apparent that 
eit Fatt orally held opinion 1s cor- 
if ‘palled native intelligence 

that mplete maturation toward 
crite it is hazardous to 


the only available test mate- 































by c; it would seem to follow that all World War in 1917 that set 
one has to do to measure an intelli- American Psychologists toda 
is to take a census of its c's. group testing. The need of sorting 
ms recruits on levels of adaptabili 
RésuME OF INTELLIGENCE would permit them to es : 
Test History kind of intensive training-camp mp 
The universally known pioneer men that was appropria te wise 
work in intelligence testing was the gree and kind of intelligence wa § 
elaboration by Alfred Binet and his incentive to group testing tech 
assistant Simon of an age-level test Since many of the recruits had ” 
for backward Paris school children. schooling two tests were jon: i 
This testing began at the turn of the “Army Alpha »a ae test 
century. The tests were standardized erates, and the ae eta” ag ) 
and revised in 1908. They had by this for illiterates. The re a 
time aroused the interest of American test, which has since st aE 
experts in the mental-defective field. in other forms, is - ae ie 
Dr. H. H. Goddard, then connected ance test. One of cota 
with the Vineland, New Jersey insti- used rs = Pintner-Pa 
tution for the feeble-minded, was the ance Scale. afronte 
leader who exploited them in this Two difficulties have “i 


d 
; . who shoul i 
to adapt them to our American ways. testing ee for securing 
Other revisions have since been made, most usefu 6 vive behaviot wilt F 
the most widely used being that of on strictly na 


erience MA ge 
Terman, known as the Stanford Re- the fact that exP jtdle. us a dents 


latively Ue 
vision of the Binet-Simon scale. It isa fected ei infants * 4 
remarkable tribute to the genius of _ ficulty = material that will 
Binet that no more accurate measures _ to get tes 
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DEP made at the u 
Test cons 


° yiSe a n § 
e ; e e 1S to de , 
country. He revised them somewhat makers: on te 


ke the somewhat gratuitous 
a that we can lift off the 
load of learning and find beneath a 


and to 


deposit of inherited intelligence. De- 
spite these difficulties some progress 
‘has been made in both directions. The 
American phychologist Kuhlmann has 
revised the Binet tests downward so 


as to provide fairly successful test 


materials for infants at the 3-months, 
6-months, 12-months, 18-months, and 
4-months reaction levels. The Pint- 
her-Cunningham Primary Mental Test 


is very well adapted to children just 
entering either the 


kindergarten or 
hefirst grade. There are several other 
SS known tests covering the same 
- Many ambitious endeavors have 
t Pper end. The 
€vision of the Binet-Simon. 
'ructed under Terman’s 
1 ON provides two super-age 
4-year range, one for 

's and one for “supe- 
ee Of the most widely 
°F secondary school 


tanford R 


q 


UT an CO le 1 : A 
Bray inte lets, ac is the Otis 


ay Scale—Advanced 
0; also hig Self-administer- 
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ing Tests of Mental Ability—Higher 
Examination. Other well-known tests 
for this age-range are Thurstone’s Test 
I'V—Psychological Examination for 
College Freshmen and High School 
Seniors, and Thorndike’s more recent 
(1927) test called “Intellect CAVD.” 
In this test Thorndike relies largely 
on the products of academic and other 
social learning. The elements of this 
test are indicated by the four letters of 
the code-title, which mean respectively 
completion, arithmetic, vocabulary, 
and directions. Mention of this test 
reminds me to emphasize again one 
point that has already been alluded to, 
namely, all intelligence tests are under 
the necessity of using the products of 
normal and universally prevalent 
learning to get at the underlying in- 
telligence indirectly on the assumption 
that experiences not acquired when 
the environment favors their acquisi- 
tion indicate a deficiency in inborn 
capacity to acquire them. This assump- 
tion underlying intelligence testing 
makes of school learning-environment 
a slowly operative intelligence testing 
device; hence the age-old academic as- 
sumption that those who fail to learn 
under school motivation are mentally 
dull may be said to be well-founded. 
However, as will be mentioned more 
at length in the critical summary, there 
are pertinent factors in the school at- 
mosphere besides mentality that may 
encourage or impede attainment. 


PRACTICAL Usgs OF 
INTELLIGENCE TESTING 


Intelligence scores have some prac: 
tical use in sociological studies and 
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ional selection. A recent inves: 
= ie made a study of sa 
delinquency and intelligence by inv 4 
tigating 200 juvenile delinquents _ 
comparison with a control group 
400 non-delinquents of the rn _ 
and social status. He found : Ps 
cent of the delinquents menta J om 
fective and only 1.2 per cent . 
non-delinquents so affected. ve 
ever, the delinquent groups amy a 
normal intelligence distribution a 
I Q under 70 to high I Q's in : 
120-140 range. Healy’s extensive an 
careful studies of Chicago delinquents 
show a similar wide distribution, in- 
dicating a negligible correlation be- 
tween delinquency and defectiveness. 
As an example of these sociological 
studies to which allusion has been 
made I cite two tabulations, the first a 
picture- drawing performance test 
given to children ranging from four 
to ten in California, and the second 
an intelligence test study of very 
young children of different occupa- 


tional groups. 
Drawing Test 

Parental Stock ) Average I Q 
Jewish 106 
Scandinavian 105 
Chinese 103 
American 100 
Japanese 100 
German 99 
Armenian 92 
Jatlian 88 
Mexican 87 
Indian 86 
Negro 83 


- 


Occupationa| roy 
Father's Calling 
Professional Ave 
Manager—Propriet, r l \¢ 
Clerk—Salesman__ ly 


Retailer—Mechanic 


Farmer—Baker—p,; nter 10g 


Chauffeur—Barh om 


— 
Waiter 
Semi-skilled factory lps 
operatives—Teamsters 
Porter—Servant 
Unskilled laborer ly 
But the most Wwide-spre, ia 
naturally been in schools, 4 nf | 
such uses has been made from i 


tionnaire reports receive 
cities of over 10,000 pop 


of frequency. 


1. Homogeneous classification 


2. Supplementing teacher's « 
mate of pupil's ability. 


3. Diagnosis of the cause of falup 


4. Selection of subnormal gros 
5. Extra promotions. 


6. Comparative study of sip 


systems. . 
4. Admission to the first gr 


8. Placement of entrants "yp 


other schools. | 
9, Regular promotion. aa 
10. Scaling relative 
ciency. of 
11. Selection of superne 
12. Diagnosis of success: 
13, Demotion. ae 
g 
14. Changing —— ts 
15. Determining 
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d from 3p 
ulation, ‘ 
findings are arranged below in crit 





tion of supervised study 


_— idance. 
Fore ational gui 
(7. pigaee er the number of 
18. De the curriculum. 


ot ermining the selection of the 
€ 


20. Admission to high school ac- 
tivities, 

An interesting study of the relation 
of the I Q to school marks is given in 
a table based on the analysis of over 
a thousand cases in the Providence 


19. school ¢ urriculum. public schools. 
high 
Range School Mark Status 
[ Q Score Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Failed Condition Passed Good Excellent 
_ 24 60 16 .0007 0 
80-89 4 31 55 9 .009 
| 90-99 .0005 11 67 20 | >) 
100-109 .006 6 39 45. 9 
Above 120 0 0 14 33 48 


Another short tabulation shows the 
ration between intelligence and 
alertness to danger. 


Intelligence group Per cent injured 


33 
E 32 
f CH 5] 
’ C 64 
fe 71 
D 100 
REvAB 


4 TTY OF IQ For 
_ VIAGNOsIS AND PROGNOsIs 


sttlgence testing has been widely 
r Cols to dia 
“culties and ¢ 


gnose learning 
oa Probabilit 


© Prognosticate schol- 
€s. Judgment differs 


its 
Tanged al rhea Arguments have 


ie attitude a , Y from the laissez 


Toyal Pe of Peda 
0 the 4 


ethargy of the old. 
— to the battle 
ne ey and Terman. 
ntains that handling pupils 

°F intelligence expecta- 
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tions is a procedure of educational 
determinism that steals from youth 
under the name of science its inalien- 
able right to an equal chance. If all 
men are created free and equal, why 
take from them at the threshold of 
life a fair start by labelling some 
stupid? Terman replies by calling his 


. Opponents would-be miracle-mongers 


who would conceal under a coating of 
soft and sentimental words the stub- 
born fact that nature makes differ- 
ences that no sophistry of educational 
Optimism can erase. It is a kindlier 
educational policy to face these in- 
born variations in ability and provide 
experiences adapted to their most 
fruitful exploitation than to gloss them 
Over by sentimentalities that are 
totally out of keeping with natural 
law. Let us leave the verbal dispute 
and look at the statistical evidence. 
The following table indicates some of 
the correlations that have been found, 
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tions between Entering I Q P duatio ' ect 
= and High School Ratings by pupil-teachers who a we | ee easing devices cannot tol lie in the future. 
(r) able to get a somewhat fr Peta gical (7) Since intelligence tests are 


—-— ian 
se een eR : —3 
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495 sponse than awe-inspirin Nker Ms oe The great majority of intelli- . strictly time-limited, they do not pro- 
i either entirely literate vide sufficient experimental outlet for 


erage Achievement . 
I Q and Averag .70 trative officials could elicit a Mini, (3 
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| 4 Bingtish  sswnnennmamnannnn , ests are mis . 
| 4 Social Sclemces..semrmrnne AI+ Commercial teacher: “yy , — onderantly 0; this weights either mental or manipulatory trial- 
| 8 Pfathematics: annem 49— don’t correlate with anything 5; they of P a heavily with abstract and and error. It is now generally con- 
| SCONCE snerevnnenerentnennemeneun 46 ee teacher; “p ts tah  olical material. ee ceded that all problem-solution, both 
i “© Foreign Languagesm« .63 much time; we should Study the Op 4) Even the more behavioristic ' the trivial and the crucial, resorts to 
| * — Commercial subjects... Aa+ Modern language teacher. j formance tests either resort to pic- trial-and-error; indeed, that short-cut 
Manual Arts nnn L9— need these tests; I teg — np Pe or to artificial pastime materials solutions by so-called insight are 

ghest tions.” Dery p tures 


7a gych as puzzles, and therefore do not simply expeditious trial-and-error in 
Ot mug f present the practical life situations the experimental chamber of a richly 
hich, generally speaking, motivate stored imagination. Intelligence tests 
"the most adroit reactions. | should be devised and administered so 
; (5) The artificiality of the testing that this universal thought-and-action- 
feeling abilities. High school Principal: “p, nop situation is likely to be suspected by pattern may be given ample play. 
As to prognosis, Terman’s studies of show will or determination of pupil even the very stupid and the very 
high I Q's by the follow-up plan College faculty member; 4 =! young; hence reactions are more likely THE OTHER SWE OF THE PICTURE 


It will be noted that the hi 
correlations are in the linguistic field © Woodshop Teacher. “ 


and the lowest in manual arts, suggest’ use; telling is not doing.” 
ing that I Q's are better measures of Attendance teacher. “I : 
intellectual than of manipulatory and dangerous; rarely detect spas 


ee el 
S 
emf ment 















would indicate that I Q’s give a re- tell what mark to give when] see yf than not to lack the normal response The above criticisms are not meant 
( liable basis of prediction when they work. “st” which is so valuable in apprais- as grounds for repudiating intelligence 
q are at the high end of the scale and High school English teacher: “wp ing human behavior of all kinds. testing. It has rendered signal service. 


looking at a girl's face I can tell whip (6) These tests indicate “intelli and with probable improvement i 
terference are left out of account. In her mark should be.” |B gence’’ almost exclusively in its intel- test-construction, stondardartin. a ‘d 
general he and his co-workers have Tenth grade teacher: “They do mf ae Boa The writer is person- administrative technique, much ba 
found that high I Q’d individuals have detect potential criminals.” ") Ft” i ro Goubt whether there may be hoped. At present the follow. 
made good in other than purely aca- CRITICAL APPRAISAL = : - ng as a purely intellectual Ing seems to be the most useful servic 
demic situations. They more than hold In conclusion, it will perhaps bey “all esta Ge oo We certainly see in that intelligence tests can render ‘ 
their own in the business and profes’ propriate to give a summary of per ; problem solving from the gahicols: Oo 
sional worlds, on the athletic field, at sonal opinion about these tes (1) Homogeneous grouping for th 
the social gathering; and in most of as they bear on school WO - and Philosophy » Purpose of similar methodology reat 
the enterprises of after life. (1) It is probable that - al Mt Of emotig r ressrrate, and curricular adaptation, 


unusual factors of circumstantial in- 







It will be of interest, however, to ent form they a we fp vation Ogged determina: For this purpose intelligence tests 
quote a few opinions of some practical of popularity; this e widely © ‘ss the riddle despite . ——— 0 should be supplemented by aptitude 
teachers who are not enthusiastic over that they will not stil i not cont * Steat potential back Saas sand attitude tests. Grouping must 
the deliverances of intelligence testing but merely that they , odio? : Wig ith the a human avoid inferiority fixations, 

te Dow Clumsy Pioneer “xception of (2) As a basis for vocational suid- 
hey \; efforts as the = 


| in order to give a balanced picture of as a dominant no 

| opinion. The views quoted are a few _ fashion show. ts of OOF em “mperament Test 

i selections from statements made by (2) As sn etat in es ted It m nal factor ig fee she 

1 some 300 teachers and principals who ment they are ~ ee has point? Testa wil ed ‘i hoped that ‘oti by sympathetic testing. 

represent fifteen departments of in- because as chest oint a4 “EB ‘vented which sai wr _ Wituam J. Tayror. 
struction from kindergarten to senior they lack both @ si snr Abraham Lincoln High School 
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ance, Misfits are a heavy social lia- 
bility. They could be largely avoided 
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VISUAL AIDS IN THE TEACH) 
AVA ON ERENCH CULTURAL MATERIA TNS 


‘ds in the teaching of latest tourist literature about p 
HE visual aids " corti tes the» wopten 8 sehfeh. axe given f,, Tagg 
ma . R ty: 
ane fae 2 ew York City, quirers. For the Cconvenj 
senior high s 


useums and be tourists, it has fe, one : vou 
offered gee Acs will be guide-books (chiefly in Engl) B00 
organizations a following topics: maps for sale at cost, and : and 
treated Ses hibits (including photo- road maps for motorists, [ft also 
(1) Special ge (colored stere- collection of thirty-seven Motion ; 
ea: La cen psu fan, lone ere 
opticon) slides; and 16 mm.; (4) York school, and a Collection of ff 
film, both 35 ee te of the Museum _ three sets of stereopticon slides, 
safes ( er guide service, school set having about sixty Slides, alsy fi 
stalls; 


i opportunity. 
The padhiwi and organizations 
whose aid is discussed in this article 
are the following: The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue and 


free loan to our schools. 


SPECIAL ExuHisits, 
INCLUDING PHOTOGRAPHS 


lent by the Museum to " 
their number is being 


me therefore i 
most weekly, and it 18 talogues 


THE OFFICIAL FRENCH GOVERN- 
MENT TOURIST OFFICE 


‘ lists or ¢4 
The Office Francais du Tourisme, sible to sup 
operating under the Ministére des such material. 
Travaux Publics, République Fran- 


its 5 
‘ has among *” 
gaise, is not a “travel agency,” but a ral History | mater! 








ibi hropologica of PE 
bureau of official tourist information exhibits anthropo's’ 30 


Africa. 
about France. It was established in French Congo, 


t are 
1920. The Orrice has a large and ticular ert Man, 0 the P! 
constantly renewed supply of the in the Ha 
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_ ships, including th 
largest ship in th 


“have a very lar 
: 8 collection of illus. 
rated booklets. 
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r 1 
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Cas- 
d by M. Norbert 

p ye subterranean caves at Les 
iter Dordogne, France. The find: 


| py these paintings and sculptures 
0 


‘ 


in ears ago is described in 
of a Casteret in an article in 
detail by ] Geographic Magazine. 
e eit Museum of Natural 
The i. some of the National Geo- 


hotographs mounted and 


0. 
graphic P 


— ailable for distribution to the 
= They are at present catalogu- 
re prints which are ready for dis- 
5 ti and have not yet sent out 
‘tp the schools any notice that these 
aids are available for them. The 
- mounted prints are sent out in celo- 
: phane bags to protect them and are 
classified in the same manner as their 


series of lantern slides. 
The Metropolitan Museum of yp 


ican Museum of has more than twenty galleries filly : 
Bist Street; The aera Park West with objects of interest to student 
aw ci the Official French of French. It is therefore not pos | 
~ adie "Tourist Office (Office ble to list their contents. i. colle 
ls Tourisme), 4 East 52nd _ tions range from ae an ae 
Sects an the Compagnie Générale of the time of sy te sculy 
Tesuctlantique (French Line), 19 work of ony Aa bo tee 
State Street: all located in New York tors and craftsmen. ints that ap 
tate Street; hotographs and colorpri : 
City. P Sunes 
(CotoreD Stereo 
Wroltin we Collection of the Met- 


The Office Francais du Tourisme 


_ has innumerable beautifully illustrated 
booklets of the various regions and 
_ Important cities of France. 


The French Line will supply pic- 


ir most important 
e “Normandie,” the 
€ world. They also 


PTICON) 


use ‘ 
Oe tha um of Art comprises 


lantern Slides and 
) architecture, sculp- 
decorative arts, 


> Casts, maps, charts 
‘eproductions of 
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There is no printed catalogue, since 
the collections are being added to 
constantly.. Application forms for 
loans are furnished on request and a 
selection of material will be made for 
those who cannot ‘come in person, 
complying as far as possible with their 
demands. There is one prepared set 
of slides of interest to students of 
French: “Jeanne D’Arc,” from Dom- 
remy to Rheims, 

The American Museum of Natu- 
ral History has an enormous collec- 
tion of colored slides. Some of these 
are not accompanied by manuscript. 
The slide groups not accompanied by 
manuscript are the following: 

G 94 Life ina (French) Congo Vil- 
lage | 

G221 The (Panama 
The French at 

G 30A trip through Belgium 

G 28 Normandy and Brittany 

G234 Cities of Northern and Central 
Europe 

G235 Europe's High Mountains 

G238 The Mediterranean Region 

G239 Industries and Products of the 
Mediterranean Region 

G 97 Africa 


G 34 Famous Canals of the World 


(including the Suez, built by the 
French) 


G279 Famous Explorers 


G 48 Early Discoverers and Explor- 
ers 


G304 The Middle Ages 
G 63 Paul Revere's Ride 
G288 Yorktown 


G 53 Inventions of the Early 19th 


) Canal Zone, 


Century 
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G1i85 Great Inventors 
G136 The World War 
The following illustrated lantern 
slide lectures are accompanied by 
manuscript giving detailed informa- 
tion: _ 
Set No. 15, Story of Aviation 
31. Silk, — Origin, Culture and 
Manufacture 
64. Canada,—Coast to Coast 
32. Early New York 
1. Western Europe 
#17, France,—Paris 
#18. The French Riviera (La Cote 
d’Azur) 
#38. Climbing Mont Blanc 
>” Panama Canal (Work of the 
French at) Pa 
~The lantern sets of the Office Fran- 
cais du Tourisme have each about 
sixty slides. They are not accompanied 
by manuscript. They are as follows: 
Set No. 1. Nord de la France 
2. Meuse, Champagne, ‘Ar- 
-dennes 
3. Touraine, Orléanais 
4, Ile de France 
7. Armorique 
1. Bourbonnais, Berry, So- 
logne 
12. Bourgogne, Morvan 
13. Alsace 
14. Jura 
15. Dauphiné 
19, Valle du Rhone 
21. Vivarais, Velay 
23. Region des Causes 
18. La Cote d'Azur 


OF 





* Prepared by the writer for French 
classes in senior high school. 


20. 


nées “aux Pye 
Zi. Limousin, 
god CY, Pay, 
28. Landes Pa 
> Ys 
29. Corse Basque 
30. Algérie 
31. Tunisie 
42. Sur les Vieil] 
es 
France Route de 
45. Tourisme Nautig 
Fleuves §& Rivitne | 
France def 


46. Tourisme Nautique ¢, 
et ports de France 

49. L’Hotellerie Francaise 
autrefois et aujourd’hy 

51. Paris — 

52. Maroc 


53. Exposition Coloniale {, , 


ternationale, Paris, 193) 


MoTION PicTuRE Fitms 
The film comes in two widths, 3 


mm. and 16 mm. The former may kh 
shown only in an enclosed fireprodf 
booth and by a licensed operator. Te 


16 mm. may be shown in any chs 


room. 7 
The Metropolitan Museum 0 


has a dozen films: 


A Visit to the Armor Galleries | MM 


reels). These pictures ee 
torical sequence authoritatt ) 
vivid knowledge not easily of 
in any other way, “. ig 


man 
authentic armor ee | 


on foot and Le 
the great beauty ° wali i 


and the armorer § 


| Chron! 









; % 


i 3 a Hidde 


one see? 
ory Frene 
ralisman- 

cles © 


ch are 
a The Puritans; The Gateway 


: she West; Wolfe and Montcalm; 
Declaration of Independence; York- 
sown; Eve of the Revolution; Fron- 
tier Woman. These are all of three 


¢ America Photoplays. 


reels each. 
The American Museum of Natural 


ty History has the following in the 35 


Across the St. Gothard Alps (2 reels) 

_ Basques, The French Pyrenees (1 reel) 

\ Berber Tribes of North America (3 

reels) 

- France, Ports of (1 reel) 

_ Lace Makers of Central France (2 

reels) 

_ land of Evangeline (1 reel) 

: ‘tee of Early Explorations and 
ent of North America (2 


tees) 

~ Magic Mi | 

“4 inas (Basin, Canada) (al 

; — and Brittany (2 reels) 

j = of Europe and Africa 
many, France, Spain, Algeria 

©, Morocco) (2 reels) 

fats (4 reels) 

—“ttume and Wi 

“i el ine Industries in 

‘ ae Montcalm (Chronicles of 

Silk, ie, (3 reels) ‘ 


om C 


iw fe) 
ota (1 reel) to Spool (1 reel) 


1 orktoy, 
+ realy sa (Chronicles of America) (1 


q Talisman (1 reel). Here 
the ghost of a 15th cen- 
th lady searching for a 


interest to students of 
. Jamestown; The Pil- 
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The following films are in 16 mm. 


width: 
Wanderers of the Arabian Desert (1 
reel) 
Cod Fisherie (V4 reel) 
Normandy and Brittany (2 reels) © 
Land of Evangeline (1 reel) — 
Versailles (1 reel) 
Children of Africa (1 reel) 
Forest People of Central Africa (1 
reel) 
Bedouins of the Sahara (1 reel) 
Silk, from Cocoon to Spool (1 reel) 
Wolfe and Montcalm (3 reels) 
Yorktown, (1 reel) 
The Office Francais du Tourisme 
has thirty-seven films, 35 mm. only, 


all of one reel, except Normandy-Brit- 
tany, which is two reels: 


1. Le Havre 
2. The Valley of the Seine, near 
Paris 


3. The Valley of the Seine from 
Rouen to the Sea : 

3. A Stroll Through the Lower 
Alps 

7. In the “Cognac” Country 

8. Devastated France, Reims 

9. Devastated France, Arras 

0. Reconstruction Immobiliére 
dans les Régions Dévastées 

11. In the Resin Country 

12. Cauterets, Pyrenees 

13. In the Basque Country 

15. Chantilly 

16. Tunisia 

17. Strasbourg 

18. Notre Dame de Paris 

19. La Route des Alpes 

20. Vichy, The Thermal Estab- 
lishment 


- Normandy, Brittany (2 reels) 
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Le Beau Pays de France, Le Our Friends Across the 


di 

a Ascent of the Mer de 

Glace, Mont Blanc 

Paris, Walks Along the Banks 

f the Seine 

‘iio: Formation des Cadres 

Indigenes 

4 Ecoles et Travaux 
els 

Meas Marrakech la Rouge 

French Pottery Making 

Champaigne Wine Preparation 

The (French) Perfume Indus- 


i Manufacture of Gobelins 
Se techie of Porcelafn at 
the Sevres National Factory 
Un Marriage Breton 
Exposition Coloniale Interna: 
tionale, Paris, 1931 


The French Line, Publicity Depart: 
ment, offers one film 35 mm. in width, 
in three reels, “The Longest Gang- 
plank in the World.” 


LECTURES BY STAFF MEMBERS 


A group of instructors at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, listed on 
the special leaflet concerning guidance, 
give special lectures in the lecture halls 
and gallery talk, many of which con- 
cern collections of objects originating 
in France. At the American Museum 
of Natural History this special guid- 
ance service is also offered. Besides 
this, there is a semi-weekly afternoon 
series of illustrated lectures (including 
talking motion pictures) in.the great 
auditoriums. Among these lectures 


Normandy and Brittany, 
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| is a eachers’ Spee Ss 
yinsiom ‘ded with illuminated tables 
ae examination and arrange- 
Be pad in ~ for special talks. In 

wee room teachers may try 


ing the acquaintance of By (Map. } 
by means of the Motion to 
camera.) Pl 


costumes and customs of © Waing ihe projecr rn slides on the screen 
mandy and Brittany fish we gut ‘i cnt pictures. 
lustrated ‘by materia] ee l. pd review ‘e Générale’ Transat- 
France. Talk is Piven in Br In The Compagm 
dress.) many 

Wolfe and Montcalm. 


picts in detail the ame : THE al sia ee 
Pitt, the strategy of General Wok ; are few teachers who can 
the obstacles faced by the galls ’ re to take themselves and their 
Frenchman, Montcalm, through th ee as to ignore the pos- 
jealousy of Vaudreuil, Governo, — of an intriguing or humorous 
General, and the spectacular batt a in lightening the day's work. 
waged on the Plains of Abrahan, Ba bt spirit among us would have 
Quebec. the temerity to deny that a hearty 
laugh is a most effective lubricant for 
the machinery of the classroom? After 


















SPECIAL GUIDE SERVICE, ScHoo. 
SERVICE AND OPPORTUNITY 


At both museums, classroom and : A little nonsense now and then 
lantern (including motion picture m ) Isrelished by the best of men! 
chine) operators are offered free mf Jn fairness to the reader, however, 
teachers of the public schools of th 


it must be confessed that the somewhat 
City of New York, upon application 57 ling anthology which follows was 


to the museum. In addition, the ; a for a more edifying purpose 
American Museum of Natural Histy a F . t of lessening the dreary 
has a “School Service Building” wil Thsrates ene Tt most effectively 
is used for carrying on the Museum® Bade vast; © point that Science has . 
varied activities with the schools. ™ Fi, that thie Upon our traditional 
second floor is given over t0 classroom F ¥ a high school student 


*y has more knowledge at his 


ee b ne day an renowned sages of a 
where | 

a duplex 2 mi 1,1 return — 

lectures and sho 

tures may be arranged upo 


be ion is given he 
where special instrucho® ee is Of, 8 
museum staff members. 


} a serious matters: 
: Sophistic ers: 
PPDly the terms 28€ We usually 


. ; Ig et cr 9 
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where classes 1 hours. 
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tert ge * Wag exclusively : this 
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ining for seve 
when remaining ! pplied to the 


the third floor, in the 
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lantique offers to give performances of 
the “Guignol” attached to the “Ile de 
France” wherever that ship is in the 
harbor. “Guignol” has a répertoire 
sufficiently varied to suit French stud- 
ents of all grades, 


, PAULE C. LAMBERT. 
George Washington High School. 


OF THE CROCODILE 


copious tears of the crocodile. Now 
what possible occasion, short of unre- 
quited love, could so provoke these un- 
happy saurians? To find the answer, 
we must resort to the pages of Spen- 
cer's “Faerie Queene.” There, couched 
in beguiling rhymes, we learn: 


As when a wearie traveller, that strayes 


By muddy shore of broad seven-mouthed 
e, 


Unweeting of the perilous wandering 
wayes, 


Doth meet a cruell craftie crocodile 
Which, in false griefe hyding his harmfull 
e 
Doth weep full sore, and sheddeth tender 
teares; 


The foolish man, that pities all this while 


His mournful] plight, is swallowed up un- 
awares. 


In our mental peregrinations, some 
of us may have wondered how the 
salmon succeeds in vaulting over high 
waterfalls in his laborious pilgrimage 
from the sea. M. Drayton, a writer 
of the eighteenth century, offers an 
ingenious, albeit an imaginative ac- 
count. Says he: 

When se salmon seeks a fresher stream 


o find, 
beer Ei the sea comes yearly with his 
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His tail takes in his mouth and bending 
at = co aloft him- 
Tabs throw lyolbion; Song iii. 
Those of us who read ee s 
“Hi svatha"—and who among be has 
cttw not soon forget the obliging 


hedgehog who: 
Shot his shining 4 


mpass drawn, 


uills like Som 
i i drowsy murmur, 
athe ies "‘tarigie of nt wriiekers 
Take — quills, O Hiawatha: 


But a truly miraculous Saar 
described by the French writer, tes 
laume du Bartas, more than matches 


the above feat: 


But O! what monster this that bids me 


On aa back a host of pikes doth 
pes any arrows out, 


: m 
Who stringless shoots so 
Whose thorny sides are 


wit ail steel-pointed quills, and all his 


hedged round 


vical sat bodkins, arm'd with auls and 


wk & ferce darting, seem still fresh 
hae tes aid still new supplies to bring. . 
O fortunate shaft-never-wanting bow-man! 
Who, as thou fleest, canst hit thy follow- 
- ing foe-man, 
missest, or but very narrow, 
+ peated mark of thy selfs-kindred 


ow. 
Divine Weekes and Works, Fol. 1633. 


And now, even worse: The sins of 
the house fly, arch enemy of every 
board of health, dread adversary of 
Howard, are condoned, nay, forgiven 
by Shakespeare. who writes: 
Titus—What dost thou strike at Marcus, 

with thy knife? 
Marcus—At that which I have killed, my 
lord,—a fly. 
Titus—Out on thee, murderer; thou killest 
mine heart; 
Mine eyes are cloy'd with view of 


tyranny. 
A deed of death done on the inno- 
cent, 
Becomes not Titus’ brother. Get 
thee gone; 
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but Ww ine 


I see thou art not 


| ing them of 

—Alas, oF m | , accusing . 
Marcus : . my lord, ] have Com 4 mon fl in ‘lomariad thats 
eh be peat fly ha "sia aff aj However, whatever 
re) nt. F 

Poor harmless me ‘ s ‘ fhe paternal aad flies may possess, this 


Titus Andronicus, yo 

It must be admitt m I], Scene » gs the uld be wipe 

Cd that the” fe qge SOU a 
mark in locating the fan v,, He writes: . 
choosing the forked to, the snake tice she caterpillar deposits her eggs 


d off their ‘scutch- 
f truth and jus- 


poisonous weapon: Sue ag the ., the clefts of trees which are en- 

And when thee froin thy } ‘ fe en'd by the influence of the sun 
flower, af SSM Pluck . roper season of the year. I 

poe . ey thee, with © luting ad think that she is devoured 

Whose double to ones which creep 
tou Say ONY With monp bY her young 


within her to suck, for I have 
sometimes found them creeping 
on cabbages with twenty young 
ones within them, and sometimes 
dead with these within their 
bodies. : 

_ What poet of the eighteenth cen- 
tury could possibly forego an oppor- 
tunity to point an edifying moral? 
The poem which follows gives all the 
harrowing details of a poor worm’s 
Mortification. Needless to Say, virtue 


Throw death upon thy sovereign’, 


Richard II, Act It Seat 


Webster, his fellow dramatist » 
contemporary, prefers to locate tt, 
fangs in the tail of the adder. 


Repentance then will follow like the ma 
Placed in the adder's tail. 
Victoria Corombona, Act IL 


Ben Jonson subscribes to the sur, 
stition that young snakes are protec: 
from danger by being swallowed 
their mothers. It is scarcely neces 

t that this belief stil @ 
pen Says Jonsm: tnumphs in the end. 
cures wide currency. says NES: an ant of his tale 
Or, till we speak, must all run oe Was trotting with 
Like the young adders to the plain 






















nts superiously vain, 
consequence over the 


; Worm in hi 
mt he Devil Is an Ass, Prolog ro Ress ore se eae slow, 
In connection with the sue beat go. aha WASTEYER, you 
, te Roce k our . . “ 
insect metamorphosis, Francs ; till, Steat mightiness won t take 


ney TY respects with a 


if 00 
ideas were somewhat vagus tae of conte 


. the yjiit 

tually erroneous. Ignoring a 
stage which all good * 

undergo, he writes: cowards cats, * 

terpillar, f Bur Tst 1 

The ca eth 1) ; com ook at me, _ ; 

end of summer, we el Pode 3% my limbs how 

: m 
seit turneth into v R, ae, ” Motions with freedom and 
perhaps some other ©” an 


th centu) : Dature Please, forward and turn 
Leigh, an eighteen” "5 yh anayy | 
pours contumely UP 


hearty good will.” 
mpt and impertinent 
Ne, 0 “1 ag 

: ply'g. U vile reptile,” his antship re- 


nd 
lament Your contemptible 


grow 
nN weary) you shocking 





I spurn you thus from me, crawl out of 


m : 
The Sencife insulted, and vex'd to his soul, 
Crept onwards, and hid himself in his hole; 
But nature, determin’d to end his distress, 
Soon sent him abroad in a butterfly’s dress. 
Ere long the proud ant, as repassing the 


road, 
(Fatigu'd from the harvest and tugging his 
load) 


The beau on a violet bank he beheld, 
Whose vesture in glory, a monarch’s ex- 
cell’d; 
hose plumage expanded—'twas rare to 
behold, 
So lovely a mixture of purple and gold. 
The ant, quite amaz'd at a figure so gay, 
Bow'd low with respect, and was trudging 


away. 

“Stop friend,” said the butterfly, “don’t 
be surprised; 

I once was the reptile you spurn’d and 


despised; - 

But now I can mount; in the sunbeams I 
play; , 
le you must forever drudge on in 
your way. 


Moral 
A wretch, tho’ today he’s o’erloaded with 
sorrow, 


May soar above those that oppress him 
tomorrow. 


Anonymous. 
Ireland is indeed a nation among 


nations, its climate being such that all 
kinds of venomous creatures soon lan- 
guish and die within its borders. As 
the “Venerable Bede” wrote in 620: 


No reptile is found there; no serpent 
can live there; for often carried thither out 
of Britain, as soon as the ship draws near 


the land, and th t 
reaches them, thee, from off shore 


Works, Book I. 
Geraldus Cambrensis, in the twelfth 


century, also subscribes to this belief. 
Flying in the fact of all tradition, he 
holds that the absence of noxious rep- 
tiles is due, not to the kindly inter- 
vention of St. Patrick, but to “some 
natural deficiency of the island.” In 
our own barbaric times, much may be 
learned concerning the settlement of 
territorial disputes by applying some 
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authors tou all the way from the sense of power and Prestige thap the ies of their ages, are happier ef 
jects ranging ®. ious, This fever obtained otherwise not easy} th than on the untrie 


; the ' 
. a in the literary field exists 
i 


because, thanks to the a _ 
how to read and write 
people know 5 eaily. EER 
and like to indulge in t tee 
times. ‘Thus an extensive marke 
ead and writing becomes ofit- 
able. Instead of pondering their 
thoughts until they are mellow, and 
ple allow them full play immediate y> 
and the worship of novelty insures 
their efforts public consumption. If 
the uninitiated need additional stimu- 
lus, they can find it at reasonable rates 
in the various university and home- 
study courses offered by well adver- 
tised minor writers. The majors in 
literature are affluent enough not to 
give such courses. 

It is difficult to say whether the 
scholastic literary renaissance of re- 
cent years is a cause or result of these 
conditions. Personally, I like to think 
of it as being both result and cause; 
for the schools are as much influenced 
by as they influence society. The fact 
remains that the high schools have de- 
veloped elaborate literary machinery. 
Every form of literature has its special 
coterie. The faculty advisers in charge 
encourage students to write essays, 


stories, editorials, and poems because intoxicated W! 


Thus every literary ents, VE 


the world at large is 
schools with one important diffe 
Whereas those who pasg is an 
the labor of adults realize that ato 
genius is rare and hesitate to 4.» 
label “creative” except in ex 
nary instances, the pedagogue cit 
of student literary efforts allow th, 
enthusiasm so much headway that the 
slap this adjective on anything whid 
shows a fair degree of promise, Thi 
in an effort probably to encourage bj 
praise. 

As a result a “creative” epidemic 
in full blast. Most of the poems « 
says, and stories written by clever hig 
school students are “creative”; ta 
art work is “creative”; their ee 
is “creative”; their learning 7 
tive.” In fact youth in ge 
“creative” in every Way: 5 propor 

vestion 1 prop’. 

That is the a eat 
examine. Is you slid’ ore 
then why are not "4 o bere 
as youth iS suppose seit 3s 

ative spin 
happens to the cre vil i and be" 
grow older? Who ssl 
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: yforth alone to seek the new. Any 
: te view, I think, would tear to 
' behavior patterns so pains: 


© chreds the 
ST aap mapped out by psychologists 


; iologists. 
; i i is © winaies It must be, 
> for it has no fixed rules to poten, 
- guides. In its fumbling and stumbling, 
“in its attempts to learn by trial and 
error, youth can see only one fixed 
star in a whirling nightmare of change 
the world adults have made. This 
star the young and inexperienced al- 
temately accept and repudiate as op- 
timisn or pessimism grips their un- 
stable emotions and intellect. This 
B's as it should be because experimen- 
_fation is always born of uncertainty 
_and Prepares for the creative act. Of 
bon ol is here used in the 
‘More or —_— 
aha ma 
Pre-existin en, ned from 
§ Material into a new pat: 


in a flash. reation can occur 
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— Mrefully fer ut the ground must be 
Only b 


tilized, 


: It can be done 
Y mature 


men and wo 
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© abundant tools with which 
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Purpose and vision, usu- 
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ee 
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“Ast 


ally known as talent or genius. Such 
people as these never represent more 
than a tiny fraction of the population. 
Given time and opportunity, a similar 
fraction of our clever youngsters may 
find themselves within the ranks of 
these chosen few—this aristocracy of 
pioneers. The most that can be said 
for these youngsters is that they are 
on their way. 

We may, therefore, expect the liter- 
ary output of our high school boys and 
girls to be imitative, emulative, de- 
rivative, critical, even cynical, but not 
creative. To prove my point I shall 
take the liberty to quote from the 
prose and poetry written under my 
direction during the last three years 
by members of The Literary Society 
of Stuyvesant High School. 

In December, 1932, Edward Ressler 
was studying Tennyson's “Idylls” in 
an English 6 class. His teacher, Mr. 
Astrachan, in charge of the school 
magazine, The Caliper, needed ma- 
terial and promised extra class credit 
and space in the periodical to the 


student who wrote the best “Thir- 


teenth Idyll.” To the tom-tom music 
of an Eberhard lead-pencil Ressler 
beat out his poem and won all the 
honors, including a gold medal. 

Gutham, “a king of former years,” 
came to Arthur's court and told his 
tale of woe: 


“To North and far, 
Two use leagues and more, my people 
ive; 
A happy people once, but now o’erset 
With deepest grief and anguish all untold. 
“Tis why I have grown old in early life. 


“*Tis naught but work of one, a 
stark crazed fiend, 
Malin he calls himself, and prideful, too; 
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beasts 
, “. men—more 
ith his ™ strengt 
He terrifies tn of monstrous 
a ? 
Indeed ¢ 


far 
are they stronger still by 
nd taller ye beast Upon a 
Than any OO her stratum lower y 


. ré- 
truth, anot less giants do rep 
In these heart 


Than i 
” ir eyes but hollow bulging 
“The 
orbits on red; 


ss truly uncomPs 
i ties eS feet long and black 
eir ’ 


T i 9 > 


Se Pin - Aides from sleep to wake- 
av 


ness. 
“All men who would have con- 
quered them have naught a el 
But death's reward and, aye, Y 
than that. . 
They know no peace; 
ae the Giants’ 
For yet though dead they serve 
ill. 
At sek new moon we see them from mee 
By its youthful glow; each holds a aber 
Aad marches round a tower thrice, while 
light 
In re plays about the thunderous heav 
ens. 
be seen 
d when they are no longer to be se 
Fach “of us, weeping, fills their pit with 
lenty. 
ee wide it is with sloping sides 
On which, pace after pace, are many 
stakes 
Inset—a score of cursed stakes in all. 
Oh cunning monster, they! For ere the 
night 
Fades into the dawn, the hole to full 
Has to be filled, or Death, untimely Death, 
Fells us with its cold and tranquil breath; 
Ten men for every stake that eye can see. 


“But now, oh King! The hole is 
deeper dug: 
net but its full wish they in human 
tolls. 
Impatient beasts! The pit has overflowed. 
Two months have passed since then and 
many a score 
Have I,—oh coward—led away, all tied, 
In fear that all my men might else be slain 
a one great blow. A foolish thought! 
not 


The a then surely time would finish 
all. 


sweet sleep is them 


For all are doomed in ¢ 
Those that these eyj 
At once will waste to dea 
By puree chance hay 


So saying Gutham 
bowed his head. Aceo 


Charlott by name, begs : 
for permission to deal] 
and his men. The King 
his wish and away h- 


Gutham to beard the lion a Wit 


Gutham doubts whethe; 
no matter how brave an 
manage this business 
way and holds his 


arduous journey 


a 


gantuan awfulness. 


And as they nearer rode they ¢ 


upon 
A tree. And from a limb 
sign— 


A dreadful sign—its message - mace j 


blood. 


“He that this horn in foolishness do 


blow, 


Another foolish act he will not know.” 


Hat un ‘ 
| ante oY to 
th, Waitin. kil 


watch. BI *8capeg 


; tding nd | 
well known formula; g - to 


ae 


d skillfu, al 
» but leagg i 
tongue, After a t 
they reach the “ 
ster’s home, “a castle deathly ti... 


This castle is pictured in 2 






B to die : 
thei 


‘i, knit | 
Maliy| 

Brants hin| 

IN his 













y black’ 
there hung : 


4 


q . E . NO! Charlott spurs 


{ates 5 the bridge, raises 
ase, ¥ — and swings a 
io? his How at Malin’s men. 


ar! And then: 


1 It all ' 
Lo and bet onwers six naught 


change? 
Had ud wi ne d; the lightning ceased; 
n 


thune 
me and dark black night gave 
No Jon 


sway sweet blushes from the distant 
To taf 


me Id of a lovely dawn. 
The trang had opened to its full 
The ae there came a people all ajoy; 
A : when the last came from the castle 
Wi . 


| Seen that caused each heart and every 


th 
ahuee limb to stop be-rent the air, 


As if a sword had reached a monster's 


heart, a 
And it, afraid to die, in frenzy clung 


To its departing strength. But all in vain! 


And when that thinnest shred which -held 
life snapped, 

It spurted out its life in that last gasp. 

The pit closed up, and where the castle 
stood, 

A blooming meadow came to grace the eye 


And draw contentment’s soft sweet sigh 
from all. 


So read the sign. And from the strongs i And all fell down and kissed Sir Charlott’s 


branch 


There hung a horn; enormous was tts sy” 


And skulls and bones were painted 


around. 


Some yards away there was 4 pit. 


from 


‘ uprase 
The pit stood men, their hands Up ‘flavor of this 160-line narrative poe 
a m. 


lt . : 
“8 what it was intended to be—a 


their lips 
Apart. 


Though dead and mute, © 
lived and spoke. ‘isiel ont 


iz 


¥ 
4 
“ 








Away spoke lips, a all away: ™ 


Each hand did point, @ 
Charlott does not hee 
He seizes the horn 
shrill blast.” 4m! 
lightning and the cras 
the drawbridge 1s lower 


ome 
hands. Gutham, overc 


begs Sir Charlott © 
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blows 
= flashing ° 


d this wart 


"4 lot 5 


hing of | 


y 1n 
by | 
fort ; ‘ 


BY 





in 
_ “onsequential shadows 


feet 


In blessings rents and then, with heads 
all bowed, 
They clasped their 

Almighty God. 


These eighty-five lines give the full 


hands and thanked 


co 
te and premeditat 
€nnyson’s “Gare 


‘ne char acter 


ed imitation 
th and Lynette.” 
S, like Tennyson’s, are 
$ much ir - 
— under its load of 

ery. The blank verse 


€ iO ’ . 
© macah woes haunting melody, 


faks Just a 
Oman . 


Biveg ce dean are probably de- 


Ose stories and 
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. 
= 
ian 
ae ——“‘“—‘“‘<i<i<‘<i<‘i‘i‘iws 


poems are read in the same term of 
English. _ 

Again as in Tennyson, the opti- 
mistic criticism of contemporary affairs 
woven into the allegory is the thing 
which transcends all else in import- 
ance. Sir Charlott breaks down an 
almost insurmountable obstacle easily 
because he has the courage of his con- 
victions—a trait we sadly lack today. 
What he finally liberates is not a fair 
lady but a group of people glad to be 
free again. Who this Malin is who 
had them in his dark grasp before, 
it is hard to say; but even at the risk 
of being accused of straining a point, 
I shall suggest that this-ogre is not 
despair, but depression. After all, 
when the depression is finally forced 
to give way to prosperity, it will then 
appear to have been so simple a task 
that we shall probably laugh at our- 
selves for having been such children 
to allow a figment of our imagination 
to scare us so long. If Malin is not 
depression, then he must be cancer. 

Whether all this ran through Ed- 
ward Ressler’s head as he wrote his 
“Thirteenth Idyll” I do not know: 
for me it is enough that it runs through 
my head as I read the poem. This 
thought-provoking quality, plus its 
high seriousness and honesty, cloak 
this poem with sufficient merit even 
though I realize fully that it is imita- 
tive, derivative, and critical rather 
than strictly creative. To call it crea- 
tive would merely befuddle our think- 
ing and would add nothing to Ress- 
ler’s achievement, 

This seems to be the opportune 
moment to digress slightly and point 
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as my acquaintance 
le goes, their humor 


f my young 
amorous poem that was not 
ould never recog’ 


5 “A Satire” if it 


wrote an 
mawkish, why I Ww 
nize the following @ 
o labeled. 
For NoMINATION ( 
My friends from the roc 


ot § 
aS A SATIRE) 


kbound coast of 


Maine = 
f the running tide, 
Tipit ee aiken shore where folly ends 


To the heart of the rim-round-eyed. 


A man of noble strength and such 
A sport he loves us a's 

A man whom very few | : 
Oh! Hear your countrys call. 


can touch— 


for him on election day. 
Nell clean the country, raise your pay. 
A foe of want, a friend of gain... 
He'll bind again the union chain. 
And so I place before you 
Sir Lucifer D. Gust 
Our slogan for the country? 
“Vote for Gust or Bust! 
—Harold Meyers. 


These verses appeared in the Janu- 
ary, 1933 issue of The Indicator, Stuy- 
vesant’s semi-annual, in charge of Mr. 
Mostow. They no doubt emulate in a 
crude way the type of verse that ap- 
pears in the dailies, especially at elec- 
tion time. Harold Meyers could not 
have written a poem such as this in 
January, 1931, when I first met him 
because at that time he had not yet had 
the experience of being a candidate for 
or an officer of the G, O. ora campaign 
speaker for any other candidates of 
his party. In fact, I doubt whether he 

had a party then. But to me his poem 
is important because of the expressed 
criticism of present-day conditions and 





the implied criticism o¢ i, 

contained therein. Thi, cae Date 

ever, is far from cynicgy hoy, 
For youth, as a rule i 

Of course, there are exce we 

as to all other rules OF a CO thi 

or so boys I knew inti 


past three years, only ie the f oot 
| Cr 
Havi 


any degree cyni Were in f 
hing in a rea ’ 


| Heard 


these three are all disciples <r 
Zukofsky and his schoo| of “ tee 
ists.” This may be a mere ¢ 
or not. I do know that None 
are immune to this quality ee 
sometimes, like Shelley’s west tha 
purifies. My theory is that 
pessimistic young friends we 


cisely because they were the mos = 


ture and the least sheltered of all. Inf 


> Our wet selves out of the rain, the 

} Steaming smoke of a deserted street. 

» And paused one moment under the lamp, 
- Avivid eye of the tree. 


cidentally they were the only boys | 
knew who loved words for their oy 
sake, who could combine words in 


striking patterns, and who felt tht} 


words had a reality and an existene} 
third member of this trio, I shall quote 
case sometimes led them to pull wxkf * say in which he explains the 


out of a hat as a magician pulls nbp philosophy of art and life which he 


bits. In their poetry there are echos : and his friends derived in emulation of 


not only of Louis Zukofsky, but ds the “Objectivists” and perhaps Shelley. 
of Ezra Pound and T. S, Eliot 


Finally, I shall pay them the greatest i 
tion meal 


all their own. This power in thei 


of all compliments—publica 
practically nothing to them. 
Goop SNOW is 


Good _ snow, Sunned_ oceafl 


breaking beneath my Lene joel 


furry 


My light myth carpets, W 


° e ? : 
this morning! Fr 
Inside me, outside me, the 3% 


Ww 
wind. ers, 
snow and : gshmong oh 


nded 0s 5st 


Into a thoroughfare 
arte 


The mob of bargaining my 
Smelling reminiscenty; 


crowd I wa 
Long-strided into 4 park. 
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Us F 
Objectiy, | 
INcidenc, 


Wind, it i 
hy three 
re 80, pre: F 
' The full half-laugh, 


> Inthe sil 


ences of 4 ho 





sett down the pasa hill, 
; Cc A W op "6? ’ 
gethMf outings Pe trees with (whizz) 
_yghing, Pa ing. 
ing. 
h yipoulevard lane” Jerry Reisman. 
fn 
A POEM 


mean’ oh 
tch. 
eeth, ae Sed in the park, 


he tree arbor, 


Gree 
a 

oices rus 

e unto me— 

coral shades of leaves 


pal in fhe ihe omnibus of blank 


lt the ¥ 


rm Sie grooved paint of yesterday, 


q spoke the incomprehensible 
_ ence of our brain. 


mal believable and practical 
Into the pool of duck-laughter, 


Of the simple tickle of the vertebrae. 
We pulle 


—Harry Ladizinsky. 
Instead of quoting a poem by the 


7 DEFINITIONS 

- = mpossible to conceive an ab- 
7 = hierarchy, Creative 
oie tempered by the 
es eh time and of place, and 
mile m Of present or past 
cin Only be arrived at by a 
et = that is actual in the 
an matt and of place. To criti- 
: ak the premise that 
eee Of he petive. If we 
© external differ- 
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a tiger, we are confronted by no 
difficulties because these things are 
actual. But if we speak of their 
souls, we can only do so by using 
the arbitrary God or Lucifer—this 
is not actual to the horse, the apple- 
tree, the tiger or to ourselves. Thus 
in speaking of a poem we can con- 
ceive only styles; the thought is 
arbitrary, conversation is non-exist- 
ent. 

Thus style is creation. 

To create is to destroy. 

If in reading a poem one’s whole 
pre-conceived idea of what poetry 
should be is destroyed, if he senses 
a crack in the pottery, a fruit un- 
related to the tree, then he has read 
a poem. 

In writing a poem the word pre- 
dominates over the thought. We 
should attain the vision of Judgment 
Day. We should see each word in 
its relative position separated from 
thought. The word then has a cer- 
tain acid quality. Connectives have 
disappeared. _ 

A poem! 

—John Dwyer. 

If it be remarked that here at last 
we have creative work, I shall object 
as strenuously as before. True, a 
crystallized point of view is present 
here to some extent; but it is still 
groping for the full light of day, and 
even if it were not, it must not be 
forgotten even for one moment that 
it is a point of view Original not with 
the students here represented, but 
with individuals exterior to themselves, 
I can enjoy their work for what it 
1s worth without mixing my terms or 
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ideas. Some day these boys, when 
my ideas. 


may look 
longer yOUNEs 
ted sari work of theirs as Edgar 
ac 


Lee Masters looks upon his Dooms- 
day Book.” 


igression in 
Now for @ second digression 


which to relax and enjoy ri om 
successful humorous poem = 
in my three year exper 
ft em is sheer nonsense, interest- 
i a because it is brilliant and 
reminiscent of The New Yorker. 


PARADOX 
If ears could tell ‘ee 
they hear... on @ 
ayer they yet might spell. 
(Poor mute conchoidal shell.) 
If lips could hear 
*d loathe to mouth 
OD efi tales THEY tell. 
These portals would not be 
such hell 
—were eyes to see— 
nor would they knell 
like tolling bell; — 
our empty minds — 
could not with admiration swell. 
(They turn our lines pell mell.) 
O well, 
our senses can't excell 
dissolve 
nor jell... 
hat? 
“owns —Arthur Stern. 


I come now to a group of poems by 
Alexander Epting, a boy who has, ac- 
cording to John Ruskin, the greatest of 
all gifts, eyes that can see and a 
tongue that can tell these observa- 
tions. He also has a heart that can 
feel the spell of nature in her more 
colorful moments. Nor is he guilty 
of the pathetic fallacy; probably be- 
cause he has come in contact with na- 
ture herself instead of with poetic 
accounts of her. Creative poetry it is 
not; for William Wordsworth lived 
and wrote before Alexander Epting. 





gs VALLEy k 
W ; wea 

Down from the mount a I 4 at ruthless. 
Down fois the wild *8ture to the protect, Muth essness 

pele, 88 80 the Frome weak! és 
The young calves journe Wig O hildish prank is given 

et alley Ys throug), | the next 2 CON 
Caverns of boca the briets ay de Pe gagorable expression: 

WO ) TON 

and crying, ods. Slowly bayiel te THE SEX 

Their soft hoofs th in 


-The. young 


uddi 
ground, ‘NB 0 


calves jg 
autumn’s dying, Journey down 


Drunk with the 
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have found. et Summer they 


SPRING Rain 

The rain is coming down 
In gleaming, shining stream 
And through the crystal dee 
The sun still shyly beams ree 
Here 7 the meadow 

ave torgotten ca 
I have oe, aver hier 


Sott tything. 
I am running in the rain, 


Not THAT IT Matters 
I like turtles on a log 
And flagpoles slim and tall, 
Beachwoods gray in twilight fog 
And crickets’ poignant call, 
I like spider-webs in dew 
And tinkling strings of bells: 
Slender moons, alert and new, 
And tales a robin tells. 
All these things will go right on 
Without regarding me... 
Clouds will flush at coming dawa 
And tides still sway the sea. 


Alexander Epting’s next po 
“The Ruthless,” introduces us 0! 


group of five poems which oe 
fication; therefore we shall : 


‘ ' jet? 
them as miscellaneous. N 


would have applaude 


recorded here. 
It is not the strong 
I eo - 
t¢ the ‘wWee* 
het clinging fingers 
Are like water cr 
dermine |. 
ot au foundation 
And like a 
They turn § 
To eek a new 
* In the en 


enly 








2 
J 


d the mesry 


3 HEN the 


a Need 


Whi 
: Ping Post 6 


i ds 
oing his roun : 
the oie a hymnody: 
Hears © to greet the hills, ; 
| 6° "hills roll down to me. 
Greer me will vesper rine a 
Not ie down the crooke ani 
: Sprint he whitecaps on the sudden sea, 
Not 3 lightning in the _ ? 
rl he is tending candle-wick, 
‘ “i baiting hooks with flies, 
ee ing wild and quick 
por m7 church where his life lies. 
heme = Edmond. Arbib. 


The writer of the following shows 
“that he once read Gray’s “Elegy.” - 
4 ELEGY 


-E [own an easel in a far-off land 


That none may see, ; . 

' And there a piece of canvas still unstained 
Belongs to me. 

And I could take the sunset in my brush 
And lay it there; 

But not without your crystal voice that’s . 

ost 

i 

“In breathless air, 


(The sea was blue, the meadow grass was 
green, 


"Now all are gray; 
Your voice 


that was the gentle whisper of 
4 e wind 
Ts gone away... 


own an easel in a far-off land 


A 


THE DEAN AND 
GR 


Notes For 


ast S oan assumed office 
e ‘ 
him that } Ptember 1t Ww 


as cle 


eded f both teacher and 
ms rfemaking, The déin’s 
. Not to be considered ihe 


© school, nor 


¢ 
Aas 
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That none may see, 

And its unblemished white 
touched by none, 

Not even me. 


may be 


—F. A. Zambetti, Jr. 
The next poem has a strange his- 
tory. It was written about a year be- 
fore Edison’s death. Afterwards its 


author dedicated it to him because of 
its fitness. 


DEPARTED : 
Dedicated to Thomas A. Edison 
Gone— 


Like the last rays of the sun 
Over the hill. 

And like the sun at noon 
His life was beautiful, 
Shedding light. 

And we, 


Bewildered children that we were, 
Stood and watched 
In wonder. 


—RHarold Meyers. 
The next is last because it explains 
in four lines the struggle that goes on 
in every adolescent’s breast as he seeks 
to become articulate. 


Girt oF Sonc 
The man whom I call poet 
Is the mute who labors long 


To tell the world the thoughts of his soul 
Though he’s given no gift of song. 


—Harold Meyers. 


CHARLES AUSLANDER. 
Stuyvesant High School. 


DISCIPLINE AT 


OVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL 
A Study of Character Training 


should the dean be a mere character 
accountant for the school, recording 
the pettiest offenses and loading the 
card files. Rather should the office 
be a place of adjustment where school 
is made to adjust itself to the child 
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to school—where the indi- 
and the society ere 

h rmonized. Rather on ; 
a b sy himself with the tas 0 
i ee the notion that discipline 
a formation, constructive 
/ la corrective in its aim, and 
7 wach 4 function of the classroom 


teacher rather than that of any ap’ 


pointed officer of the school. 
I 
mar- 

His task ae SS ee “a 
shalled the forces F eHaclfteament 
aid him. As chief aid he D or 
rigid, prompt, and efficacious coop’ 

Sy f the principal who, realizing 
ag ° € the task, devoted 
the importance 0 ce 
the conferences of the term to 
ent phases of discipline. The dean 
addressed the first conference, at 
which he said in part: 

“Constructive discipline means that 
method of procedure which will result 
in getting students to make the most 
of their opportunities and not the 
least; and which from our point of 
view, means making the most of these 
opportunities with the least infringe- 
ment on the rights of the rest of the 
children of the school. We can read- 
ily see that a child interested in art 
and not in accounting may be found 
drawing pictures during his account: 
ing period. If we were to permit this, 
we should be advancing the individual 
wishes of one student and lowering 
the total efficiency of the accounting 
period. A student interested in health 

education might cut a period for the 
purpose of taking a walk or a run 
outdoors, therefore lowering his use- 


and child 
vidual pattern 





SAG. Re 
i 


fulness in an English cl 
other. To attain our ¢ 


+ Or 4 
Nd, the, oY 
necessary to build Programs .7° it i 






‘acipline. ! 
2. All . hes © cs class that this 


it is | largely deal, for it is here 
rw 


the greatest possible sco Wing pape test change must be made. 
vidual development, Maintain. def spat the grea = must come about 
the same time a general - eal zation (on the teacher's 
which will work for the bas ade ha rea asibilities, and a study 
Child becomes a dicing: “fof all the 
; Pline f° vordered class. 
when he wishes to follow a Da = the well-o a eon at 1s Mie 
of his own in conflict With the MP The teacher 


laid down for him by th 
problem consists in brin 
to the school pattern o 
tern or the group patte 
the method whereby 
conduct is to be effect 
it has been the duty of the d 


& school. 


through punishment, to make life s 


unpleasant for the offender that ty 


school pattern becomes less obnoxiow : 
than his own plus the punishment inf 


volved. It is our purpose to stuf 
‘reasons for departure from the schol 
pattern and methods for return tht 
will be constructive rather than pur 
itive. We shall find that we teaches 
are very often contributory agents! 
the dereliction.” _ a 
Three other conferences were 


during the term, each studying Op 


problem from a different angle. 


Il 


In addition, the dean prepared 


following short discussion © the P 


> oul e: 
lem for teachers guidance 


t Discipline 
Abou scipline . ' 


The problem of : aii 
itself, for purposes OF * 


. es: ie < 
into two definite class?’ 


1, Discipline w’ 
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One F cet that he, 
Zing him back | 
t the clase pat 
rn. Now come 
this change : i 
ed. Heretofore 

















and he only, is the man 
ble for proper conduct of 

» respe — ‘thin his room and under his 
ae He must know that an ap- 
al to wubside power, unless impera- 
- is an immediate admission of his 
own inability to cope with a situation 
ora pupil. A discipline case is some- 
thing that concerns the teacher, and 
must be solved by him or he is un- 
worthy of the name. If the case ‘is 
‘beyond him, his first appeal is to his 


4 chairman, and if a solution cannot be 
found by either teacher or chairman, 
or by both of them, and home con- 


facts are desired, and law is invoked, 
; then the dean, administrative assistant 
sand Principal, in the order named, are 
v‘alled into the matter. 
¢ Proble i 

ms arise through a variety 


of the chief ones 


“of 
> uses, A fey 
MS noted here: 


bay Toye 
hers themselves are not 
Breed as ty What constitut 
| Proper conduc _ 


nts to proceed im- 
"ering the f their seats On en- 
ia M, whereas Teach- 
Nsiders the five-minute 
rest op “ween lessons as 7 

Tcreation Period and 
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allows students to stand in 
groups and chat, look out the 


window, and so on. In the reci- 


tation itself, Chairman C calls 
children by row or by some def- 
inite system, while Chairman 
D wants his classes to be so vio- 
lently excited by the lesson that 
the pupils spring from their 
seats unbidden. In other words, 
there are as many behavior pat- 
terns as there are teachers. And 
we expect children to go from 
teacher to teacher and conform 
to all these patterns, remaking 
themselves en route! 


. The lesson that abounds in in- 


terest is never disorderly. You 
will say that some children 
(those waiting for work papers, 
marking time until discharge, 
for example) interest themselves 
in nothing. Quite true. But this 
fact is equally true: These 
few will remain merely inert, 
quiescent, doing no work, but 
never actively annoying, if the 
vast majority of the class are 
keenly interested. These few 
malcontents will never Oppose 
the esprit de corps of the class. 


- Asa corollary of the above, the 


teacher must know enough not 
to provoke trouble by attempt- 
ing the impossible. He must not 
force issues that will not be 
forced. He must not go to such 
pupils and demand work in 
equal measure and of equal 
standard to that presented by 
the rest of the class. Nagging 
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and calling names get one no- 
where and react unfavorably on 
the teacher. | 

Dr. O'Shea, in his recent report on 
Character Training, asserts that geod 
character is the end of all seit 
and subject matter merely the pee e 
through which that end is attained. 

Procedure 
In cases of classroom difficulty act 
S: 

" P york the case and make every 
effort to solve your problem. Keep a 
written record of your attempts. It 
will be asked for if the case comes to 
the office. 

4. In the event of failure, consult 
your chairman. 

3. If both efforts are still without 
success, report the case to the dean. 
The student is not to be excluded 
from the room except by order from 
the office. 

If teachers understand that their 
own record is on trial fully as much 
as that of the student, they will be 
less eager to report trivialities such as 
at present appear as formal charges on 
pink cards now on file: 

1. “He was eating peanuts in 
class.” 

2. “He answers me back.” 

This does not mean that the dean's 


office will have nothing to do. Cutting - sent himself 


is a serious offense, and one which, 
while some reflection on the quality of 
the lesson skipped, is matter for the 
ofice. This, with truancy, disorder on 
stairs, in hall, or on school grounds 
gives the office more than a day’s work. 

If all classroom work, care of halls, 


lavatories, auditorium, 


& 
b 


a 
ofhice of dean can be abol; . thar iy 
will be better pleased than ©, no One 


the files, are interesting : 

types brought to the deans, Stk . 
an 

and the method of treatmen: am - asonable thing, an 


Case One 


tion of the dean the day 
final examinations. The chai 
altman 
stated that the boy had failed 
pear for his mid-term ex 
giving as reason that he merely di 
not wish to take it. He refused 
take a make-up examination at a hit 





sjreatened fist, 20 appeal 
f 


| d, second, 
Clent Bch, aieman . frome, and, 3 
7 in ; je m All to no avail. 

p ‘2 a an and student were 
al e case was referred 


rounds can be s0 eff 
y teachers and servic 


aml, CaRng vate a to the dean’s office. 
tm Dean of Boy | Ae was here confronted with 
4 
The followi So eblems. | 
€ fOuOWINg cases two P of getting sis hae Bo 


Bathered from . Th tas 


in d to him to be an un- 


wh2 seeme 


“saying the face” of the chair- 
; cher who actually were 


3 and tea 
mn him to do an unreason- 


| trying to force 
® able thing. 

When the boy appeared, the dean 
to ap used a little scheme that he has em- 
amination ployed very often to establish an 
‘mtente cordiale with recalcitrant 
“pupils. He noted the name and, with- 
‘out making any reference to the mis- 













This case was called to the atten 


before th 


date. “demeanor that brought the boy be- 


The situation at this point becawp fore him, he asked the boy if he knew 


even more interesting when, in ef what his name meant. The boy an- 
sponse to the teacher’s comment tye swered, “Yes, it had to do with 
day before the examination, “Now 20 angel." The dean quietly remarked 
Angelo, we certainly expect to see ym that he wondered whether his position 
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at the final,” the boy’s reply was | 
shall not be at the final examin 


either.” | 
The case was referred to the chal 


“with regard to his examination and 


stubborn stand against his teacher 
Nee particularly angelic. The boy 
j ed and said, “Well, perhaps not.” 
man of the department and +4 a te dean then asked about the boy's 
his determination a Progress and found him 

ag day: ES ery faj 
the Fett | ther thay ge naett i all sub 


persisted in 


gave as his re 


he wa" eee 
failing now; the a *USe there at That’s excellent, 


_— ee, P 
that he saw no use 1 Intelligence. This 


ue 
; opeless “| © barrj 
in preparing tot 4 ion WH DS Whether op nr He asked the 
in attending an exam oe Po for yh knew the pur- 
could have no ope 0 €xaminations are 
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given, and the boy replied, “To see 
what I know about the subject.” 

He was further questioned as to the 
value of examinations to the teacher, 
and his reply was, “So that he may 
know what I know about the subject.” 

It was then pointed out to him that 
the examination is a measure of a 
teacher’s success as well as that of the 
pupil’s success. He was made to see 
that an examination furnishes a test 
of methods, that is, a teacher of five 
classes may want to know whether the 
class which had a maximum of labora- 
tory work or text-book work or lec- 
ture work or note-buok work or so- 
cialized recitation or project did ap- 
preciably better than the other. He 
was asked whether or not the examina- 
tions were of any special interest to 
the chairman, and he was more quickly 
brought to see that the chairman was 
interested in the examination as a 
measure of the value of methodology 
and in comparing and estimating the 
work of teachers. Then, when he was 
asked the value of examinations to 
the principal, he smiled brightly and 
said, ““Now I see. The principal com- 
pares one department with another 
and that department in his school with 
a department in another school and 
his entire school with other schools 
in the city. I'll take the examination.” 
. The dean in this instance was placed 
iN a Curious predicament because he 
was compelled to resort to specious 
argument in order to get the boy to 
conform with school rules, and, at 
the same time, support a teacher who 
had made a wrong decision and a 
chairman who had threatened home 
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interference where home interference 
had no legitimate application. The 
boy’s reasoning was sound, and his 
willingness to take a zero rather than 
waste time in order to attain little 
more than a zero, was commendable. 
However, school discipline was served 
_the boy was led to see his small 

rtion in the social scheme of things; 
both chairman and teacher were seem- 
ingly upheld and the boy was present 
at his examination on the following 
day. 
Case Two 

The case of Amorino presents very 


much the same background as the pre- 
ceding one. Amorino was present 
with a number of his companions at 
the school’s business show one after- 
noon after three. The show was held 
in a gymnasium, crowded with stu- 
dents, teachers, and parents. Feeling 
the lack of very definite restraint, he 
engaged in friendly jostling with some 
of his fellows, and ended by hitting 
one of them a resounding whack on 
the back of the neck. 

At this point, a teacher put his 
hand on his shoulder and drew him 
aside. “What do you mean by that?” 
said he. “Why, we weren't fighting; 
he’s a friend of mine. We were only 
fooling,” answered the boy. “But that 
is no way to conduct yourself,” said 
the teacher. “Well, maybe it was 
wrong,” said the boy, “but it was only 
a little thing.” Then the teacher gave 
utterance to some words which the 
boy construed as a reflection on his 
family. The boy contends that the 
teacher’s words were, “You must come 
from a very fine family, that teaches 
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you conduct like that» 


states that he does The teach 
et 
m 


exactly what ike Sid = te 
wished the boy to find. at 
emchow or cer syed 
boy's conduct outsi de ily t 
gether. The } 
heatedly, “I think 
little. If you want “_ i Ww 
that, all right, but 
saraly’ GUE of in Gy the 
insistence with regard to ¢ teacher 
boy became somewhat bellioe..2” 
said, “All right, Brent and 
four big brothers at ho 
whom will be delighted 
here and show you wh 
can do.” At this point 
called in. 

Upon Amorino’s appearance in the 
dean’s office the next day, the atten 
tion of the dean was attracted tp , 
name which has to do with love. Thi 
boy also was aware of the fact. Tk 
dean’s opening words were, “I ha 
at least, one thing about you that In 
glad to hear. I am glad to hear ha 
there is such fine family unty % 
your home. Be proud of it, young m™ 
Be proud of your parents and ye 
fine brothers and sisters. There 8? 
teacher in this building who ™ 
try to destroy the unlty- 


Were bo 


to COme Up 
at mny f 
the dean Wat 


It is the wish of the deat ™°F yoy 


time elem | 


. ow the 
instance, to all “sions 


enter in order to have P 
and to establish som 
between the culprit ap xed 8 
cause antagonism has WO" ie 
mischief. For this a ening 
not handled until the ™ 
ing the misdeed. 


0 re 


and the | 
Oy aNswere q to, | 


eg 
and UPS 


pan. A 
7 less may 
a the wrong place.” That settled 


hether or not the 
TE anyone of the question as tO Ww 


if you insist, U haveh 















ying, 
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eh nt? the truth by 


ewhat of an «it doy 
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asked whether he went 
His reply was that he did. 
pre asked whether he WERE 
He #8 Idand. He looked surprised, 
Coney d wonderingly, Yes," to 
nd — then asked if he en- 
~ ir nly while at the Island 
” his answering in the afhrm- 
‘ further asked if he ever 


, qhe boy #2 


ative, he ue 


- dulged in that same spirit at church. 
in 


broke in, “I see what you 
n action which, in itself, is 
be harmful if carried 


Here he 


witial act was blameworthy. 


- Now came the question of his atti- 


‘mde toward the teacher. If the 
‘teacher had said what the boy alleged, 
‘the teacher himself was clearly culp- 
able. It was the-duty of the dean, 
therefore, to convince the boy that he 


had not heard clearly, or, if he had, 
‘the dean was sure that the teacher 
intended to convey this idea: “Any 
‘act of yours whether for good or 


evil, 
| your 
t: quite different from 
: ou must have a terribl 
f none 
rr because they have brought you 
Pin such and such fashion.” The boy 
questions 
igh mark 
eased? If 
a medal, 
: Our fam- 
treioine solid gathering at 
Sher ta 'S It cast down if re- 
then . ae at you have disgraced 
“The Unseemly act?” 

Not more than ten 


ended by this re. 


relects either good or evil on 


family.” That is 


as, 1 . 
in shoo ; YOU receive a h 


a . 
te hat reece greet 
iy? p "ct credit on y 


Was 
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mark on the part of the boy, “I get 
you. What I did was wrong in the 
first place. Now, if you are sure that 
Mr. meant about my family 
what you say, I am deeply sorry I 
said anything as ugly as I did. May I 
go up to him now and tell him so?” 

On the following morning, Mr. 
came to the dean and said 
that a wonderful thing had happened. 
He said he was so convinced of the 
boy’s sincerity in the rough apology 
that he was moved to offer his hand 
to the boy and say to him, “Do you 
know, my boy, now that I have re- 
flected carefully, I really believe that 
I said the mean thing about your fam- 
ily that made you angry, and I apolo- 
gize to you also.” 

These two cases resulted from the 
clash of personalities and called for 
adjustment between teacher and 
pupil. 

The next two reveal the common 
case of an individual who, because 
he is in the fore-front of school con- 
sciousness, presumes to excuse himself 
from obeying necessary school regu- 
lations. 


Case Three 


Two members of one of the school 
teams were reported for cutting, be- 
Ing out of the school building and 
offering violence to service guards who 
Opposed their leaving the building. 
Here the individual had not learned 
to subordinate self for the good of the 
group. Drastic action had to be taken 
Both boys were immediately suspended 
from their teams. It was the effort of 








the dean to have them realize that the 
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1 is the highest indi- 
er development conso- 
lopment as members of 


aim of the schoo 
vidual charact 
nant with deve 
a social group. 


Case Four | = 
A boy was three times guilty of in 


terference with service men. _— a 
til it was found he was one 0 ee 
trusted service men to the Health - 
ucation department could we make 
effective any appeal to loyalty to 
oficers of the school in general. Here 
the boy felt himself two personalities, 
that of top sergeant, and that of 
private in the ranks rebelling against 
other top sergeants. As top sergeant 
he was made to realize the necessity 
for a feeling of solidarity to the rest 
of the guards for esprit de corps. 

In rare cases does the dean call on 
the home. As professional trainers, 
as students of psychology, teachers 
should be able to handle most discip- 
linary problems. It is a mark of shame 
to call on parents in cases beyond our 
control. The following are such as 
compelled the dean to resort to the 
home. 


Case Five , 
The son of an orchestra musician 
is himself a musician in a boys’ or- 
chestra which occasionally is engaged 
to play at dances. It was originally 
thought that these engagements were 
responsible for his excessive lateness. 
The boy was told that school was his 
first job, and unless he came early he 
would have to give up the orchestra. 
This did not help and, to investigate 
further, his mother was summoned. 


His mother, when she f 
thought that all that Dlg: Cane 
was the explanation “y - Necegs, 
bent 153 lik . 2 Ou kno ty 
y is Just like his fathe, » _oW thi 
according to her, es d Pi ® boy 
should resign themselyeg 6 hi Schog| 
to be like his fathe;, Shy is Cestn, 
also rose late. Upon futthe, She Said | 
ing it was disclosed that alte | 
boy’s father rose late, he rs the 
been a half hour early fo; bi 
ments, which usually came ™ 
ning. It had never occurre 
mother that school was the 
and that it was her duty to 
do his job well. The addeg 
having the boy report to the gf 
; ean 
before going to his official clas «pf 
; Wak 
used for a while. This student hat 
never been reported since. 


alway, 
EN gage. q 
the eve. 

dito wk 
Son's io 
help him 


scheme of 


ane 


Case Six 


A boy was charged with excesiig 
lateness and frequent truancy. 
was a background of wealth. He w: 
dressed in the height of fashion, wear 
ing expensive neckties, silk socks, wf 
several suits a week. His genera ap 
pearance told us that he had @ : 
abundance of this world’s goods Atte 
attempts at talking things out, OF 
dean summoned the parent. ay 
ingly enough the father said that 
knew of his son's delinquent 
that he did not seem able : 
“ato better behavior. He se woh 

ing in 
give the boy everything 
he asks for.” r | 
The dean’s task here was! 


the father that an requir Oh 
c ih 

character asset W re wD 
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arent rather than 


i j the 
Pp in 
’ of treat 8 It was necessary to 


ydent. 


shoe after being 


o his duty. When 
told that it was 

ae to do a little command- 
1 showed tendencies to softness, 
‘a talked aw to him, told him 
i =a would be taken from him 
ate truant school and that 
arent, would be charged with 

: guardianship. We haven't 
ten the boy for the last two 


here was not the 


HIGH 


+ The Verse Speaking Choir 


Ingenious devices to develop and 


stimulate an appreciation of poetry are 
> frequently presented to teachers of 
\ English for their approval and use. 
} Many of these devices arise from an 
» inference that poetry is an intellec- 
" tual problem to be solved by a careful 


analysis, unmindful of Wordsworth’s 


W ea | : 
_ Warning: “We murder to dissect”; 


others arise from an attitude which 
o at poetry as the necessary hurdle 
cleared in the English course. 


F 
ortunately, however, mos 


sill believe th t educators 


Ould ine! at any successful method 
rat at least a preparation 
Udents’ mind : 
: » an Onentati 
e ideas, emotion ation 


‘Xnted In the 8, problems pre- 


Ply a goo a. and, as a climax, 
"© method Oral reading. Certainly 
ements bi fa on these two borat 
all to attai 

ary aj ain one of the 
“ading of iy Poetry study: the 

try for enjoyment: for 
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uncommon one in which home ac- 
quiescence and amused tolerance with 
delinquency have to be broken down. 

We record these efforts not as 
boast. We have not been infallible. 
We are merely students of human 
nature and as such make this our con- 
tribution to the general study of the 
problem. 

WILLIAM N. STERNBERG, 


Assistant Dean, 
September, 1932 to February, 1933. 


Grover Cleveland High School. 


, 


POINTS 


there is no better way to enjoy a poem 

than to read it aloud: 

“Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 


And lend the rhyme of the poet 
The music of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with music 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 

An excellent method of studying 
poetry for enjoyment and profit, and 
one which takes advantage of the 
value of oral reading, is the verse 
speaking choir, originated as the Ox- 
ford choir. It is an activity wherein 
group participation in oral reading of 
poetry is employed to derive the most 
benefit and enjoyment from poetry 
study. For the choir, best results wall 
be obtained by using from ten to 
twenty students, although as few as 
three and as many as forty may be 
used successfully, As a means of ac- 
Customing the students to the novel 
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1g them from 
rocedure hg Siete reads 
over Testrain’s breath group of C 
Une ae and the choir repeats 1¢ 
m alou et cnitial procedure con- 
in chorus. m, a short 
og until the entire Pooh's d. 
acai with, has been rea 
nee tends to pr an 
echanical and strait-jacketed ye 
am ce ee useful for freeing the stu 
ing, — the fear of hearing his own 
at raised in an individual and con: 
ieaing interpretation; it permits ia 
to break free from restraint in the com 
arative shelter of a set voice pete 
The leader, by express wor ds 0 
spiration and by his own spirited an 
sincere reading, should urge the stu- 
dents to speak the lines with convic- 
tion and feeling. 
fter a few simple poems have 
beat studied and read in this fashion, 
with the better readers having acted 
as leaders a few times, the entire 
choir now reads a poem in chorus 
without following anyone. Attention 
should be paid to thought values as 
well as to rhythmic patterns. While 
some attention should be paid to keep- 
ing time and reading in unison, the 
emphasis at this step should be on 
individuality of interpretation and 
freedom from restraint—the natural 
outcome of varied ideas and sincere 


feeling. 


With many poems, the changes in 
mood and sound devised by the poet 
can be brought out effectively by the 
use of different voices, as in a singing 
choir. Thus, where the poem is light 
and gay, we use lighter, higher, girlish 
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voices; where it is sole 
we use ‘heavier, ma 


Nlier 0 


or both gay and drear, o- Me : 
use all voices. Various fas We 
can be tried effectively, ri Nation, 
music, to indicate conflictin. a8 in 
or different types of characte, M004, 
show the changes of alee s 

in the poem. em 


vane and Pantomime should 
encouraged, especially wh 
spontaneously from the feeling of th 
student. When the poem become 
vital to the student that his i: 
tional or mental enthusiasm iS & 
pressed in terms of physical flies 
ments, appreciation is at its height 
In one reading of “Caliban in the Cod 
Mines,” some students stood call 
with eyes lifted, others gesticulated 
others kneeled slightly, and other 
merely read quietly with no eviden 


physical expression. Yet, before hp 


reading, they had all agreed on a fait 


uniform interpretation of the ida i 


meaning, and feeling of the ps 
Theoretical similarity had becom * 
tual variety. Appreciation / 7 
heightened by this both indivi 
group participation. 


have the necessary th “ntholoe 


tory appeal abound in ; 


as 
work with poetry that 


; than $ 
and emotional, rather ch ses 


intellectual, appeal. 
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2 be 


Sloy, ; 
corollary of Cyrano de et, 
“gay for a woman, sad tis "Rerac’, 
and where it is forcedly - 2 many. 


Coleridge, Keats, 
ns, ae 

his gongs: pect) especially in “The 
ennyson man,” Swinburne, Hous- 
- ae Yeats, Masefield, Noyes, 
pail, Kee Whitman, Lanier, S.V. 
+ yindsay R Benet, De La Mare, 
| od WO ti only a few, fur- 

an to mention 
vilay, try that combines with rec- 
Le 4 literary values all the neces- 
et for effective group read- 


The verse choir can easily utilize 


hn of the poetry studied in the 
q mu 


; English course. 

The net results of the verse speak- 
| ing choir are indeed worth-while. 
Most important of all, there arises an 
sppreciation that is whole-hearted 
‘and sincere, because it is based on a 
 multisensual appeal. Aside from an 
‘increase of interest in poetry and 
4 knowledge of specific poems, the de- 
sire is awakened for clear understand- 
ings and veracious interpretations, The 
improvement in voice, diction, reading 
dility, and general speech habits is 
often marked. Most pleasing to those 
prio advocate pupil activity is the Op- 
'-Portunity = for self-expression. The 
is a socialized procedure 
the virtues of unhindered 
: and reasonable self-control: 
$8 training in coSperati : 
Perative work to 
2 satisfactory result. These 
h for the more ex- 

Oir, 


combining 
 Xpression 
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for ways of making drill interesting 
as well as efficient, I submit the fol- 
lowing device. Its appeal is based on 
the competitive spirit, the class being 
divided into two teams for the drill. 
It is essential that the questions put 
to the members of both teams cover 
only one grammatical point at a time 
and that the answer required be very 
short. In order to keep the whole class 
attentive to the questions, the follow- 
ing rules are instituted. If a student 
on one team gives the wrong answer, 
only the members of the Opposing 
team can make the correction. If the 
correction is accurately made by a 
member of the opposing team, a score 
is recorded against the team of the 
student giving the wrong answer. If, 
however, the student of the Opposing 
team makes an inaccurate correction, 
the members of the first team can wipe 
out the score threatening them by sup- 
plying the accurate correction. Prompt- 
ing can be prevented by considering 
it as a foul and penalizing with a score 
the team that prompts. 

By this device, each student in a 
large class may be reached for at least 
One oral recitation and the teacher may 
be sure that he is eagerly attentive 
when he is not reciting. An explana- 
tory word of the teacher in the course 
of such a game makes a great im- 
Pression. But the warming must be 
repeated that, if the game is going to 
be efficient as a drill, the questions put 
must cover only one point and must 
demand only short answers. 


Max Gitcorr. 
Jamaica High School. 
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Clinton High School . 
A. By the entire aepartmen’ 


; 1 help classes are 
1. After ou ml exclusively by 


conducted entire Da BY guiding and 


ior stud 
= ane less brilliant classmates 
“a gel their native ability to 


initiate. 
- ern of homework and — 
oo of objective tests are two . ; 
reserved for the gifted ey bb 
portunities are thus provided re 
to evaluate their own work and tha 
as assignments different 


3., Homework £ the class 
| iven to the rest or the 
eaanithe gifted students 


required of the 

acess possible. In the elementary 
classes, for example, they do the 
English-Spanish translation exercises 
(“temas”), the more formal grammar 
exercises, and all of the vocabulary on 
an active basis. In the advanced classes 
they prepare original exercises such as 
dramatizations, summaries, free com- 
positions, and do more extensive ‘oral 
reading and less written translation. 

4. The following special oppor- 
tunities for supplementary reading are 
offered to the gifted students: 

(a) A departmental library consisting 
of publisher’s sample copies of 
simple novels, plays, short stories, 
-and historical and cultural read- 
ers.; Such books are offered to 
the gifted student not only for 

_ home reading, but also for occa- 

~ sional reading during the regular 

class period, : 
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(b) A library of Spanish a 
_American Magazines i, Panigh, 
pers is maintained "eWay, 
room in the schoo] libra : SPecial 
students are frequently Miley 


from drill work to spe EXctge4 | 


iod among the inte; 
cals. 


(c) A mimeographed lis 


c 
€sting e Per. 


' 
. 


t of 
and pamphlets sett 
Spain or Spanish Aine = to 


tained in the School lib, = 
given to every gifted stu. 
: ENt ac, 
companied by specif 
recommendations, 
5. The opportunity for self-ex 
“ & . prey 
sion is afforded the gifted gy in 
through frequent dramatization; “ 
the stories read in class, through corp 
spondence with students in Spanih 
speaking countries, through editiy 
the departmental Spanish papers (£ 
Heraldo Escolar and Las Noticias 
and through activities in our sever 
clubs (El Circulo Castellano, El Ch 
Menéndez Pidal, The Spanish Manor 
eteers, The Spanish Glee Club, Tk 
Pan American Club). 


B. By the individual teachers (quote 


from their reports): 

1. “I have one gifted stu 
term who, I have discovered, ae 
a special hobby for modeling * 
maps and then painting a 7 
different occasions this ae 3 
empted him from weak ie 
weekly test and permitte wit 
that time to work on re 
Spain, South Amer! 
ica and Mexico, whic ” 
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tudents of Spanish 
roficient in draw- 
gho are souraged to illustrate prov’ 
ng eC summarizing 
aon ts, or sketch the set- 


ical porn 
aes described in a story 
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Petiog, signed __Patrick Gallagher. 


y exceptionally good 
students brought in a pic- 
ots conception of El Cid Cam- 
) This picture formed the basis 
ry interesting and profitable 
on of the history and 
’ character of Spain’s legendary hero, 
and led to a pilgrimage of the entire 
cass to the Hispanic Museum where 
a viewed the original statue in bronze 
and made comparisons, with our artist 
“asthe cicerone and expert.” 
—Grace Moskowitz. 
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4, “Tuse my gifted students as my 
"secretaries when I call on Spanish con- 
suls or on foreign trade firms in con- 
nection with my work as adviser to 
the Pan American Student League. 


They thus get an Opportunity to hear 


pean spoken by cultured natives 
ind to use their knowledge of the lan- 
rage and people in a real situation.” 
—Joshua Hochstein. 
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generous use of public commendation. 
I never let go by an opportunity to 
praise exceptional work and point out 
to the entire class the exceptional mer- 
its of the particular achievement. I 
thus succeed in raising the gifted stud- 
ent in the estimation of his classmates 
and in arousing a desire to live up to 
his reputation.” 
—Flora Molwitz. 


7. “I encourage my exceptional 
students to come to me with their 
problems after school. I do this be- 
cause I have found that boys fre- 
quently hesitate to seek explanations 
in class that might embarrass their 
classmates or that might brand them 
as “highbrows.” Furthermore, I find 
it easier to explain involved idiomatic 
or grammatical difficulties to these 
bright individuals than to an entire 
class.” 


—Martin Kennedy. 


8. “The teacher must make the 
gifted student feel that she trusts him 
and depends on his assistance. Once 
he is aroused, his influence in the class 
has a marked effect on his character. 
I feel that character development is 
most important with the gifted pupil. 
To obtain a lasting effect the boy 
should be with the same teacher at 
least one year,” 


—Katherine E. O’Brien. 


9. “I have been using my gifted 
students of Spanish as Big Brothers to 
help their poorer classmates with their 
homework at the beginning of the per- 
lod and at least once a week after 
school. I also encourage them to Visit 
their classmates at their homes and 
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hee ea 
ae ‘ 


i t tion of 
ide them in their prepara 
ae homework, teaching them how to 
study and how to attack work. 
—Maria de Moscoso. 


10. ‘“I have from time to time in- 
vited my best students to accompany 
me on a Saturday oF holiday to : 
Spanish theatre or talking picture an 
have not infrequently taken them on 
jaunts to Spanish restaurants and 
shops. Through these contacts they 
are given a wide variety of opportuni: 
ties for the development of a catholic 
interest in the subject for which they 
have demonstrated so marked a predi- 
lection and so evident an ability.” 

—Joseph L. Slater. 
HyMEN ALPERN. 
Chairman, Spanish Department. 


DeWitt Clinton High School. 


A Journalism Exhibit . 

During the last few years, the ex- 
tent to which the newspaper enters 
into and constitutes a significant part 
of our daily lives has begun to be 
recognized in schools. English, eco- 
nomics, and civics classes have made 
use of newspapers as part of class 
study. All this, of course, is apart 
from classes in journalism, definitely 
devoted to the study of journalism as 
a phase of civilized expression, and 
to its use as a medium for the devel- 
opment of skill in writing. 

The interest manifested by classes 
in occasional sidelights on newspaper 
construction and methods gave the 
writer the idea of an exhibit of jour- 
nalistic and allied materials; and with 
the codperation of the librarians, such 
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> The problem of overflow materials 
‘was solved this term by a member of 
‘the committee, who constructed a 
large book, of heavy paper, bound in 
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The Committee System 
Adapted To Civics 
THE PROBLEM 
The turmoil of living and the bus1- 
ness of acquiring an independent out- 
look on life and life problems present 
themselves as major principles for de- 
siring the development of practical 
methods of handling civic content and 
civic classes. Civic content is sug- 
gested because the materials at hand 
are all immediate and have vital quali- 
ties—they involve problems of the 
day. How, then, can one capitalize 
the mass of materials on hand so as 
to develop to the fullest the interest 
of the pupils in current affairs, admin- 
istrative set-ups and political and social 
tangents of government? 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 

The method to be suggested, “the 
committee system,” is old in theory. 
It remained only to make cold theory 
an actual practice. And so the com- 
mittee system was examined, fortified 
with new educational approaches and 
finally introduced as a class method in 
handling a lesson plan. 


THE ForMAL PLAN 

The day’s assignment is organized 
into several thought questions. These 
thought questions, given the day be- 
fore as homework, involve problem 
set-ups, developed around both factual 
and empirical content. 

The problems form the basis for 
committee work. Row one, for ex- 
ample, becomes committee one, row 
two, committee two, and so forth, 

ach committee is assigned to deter- 
mine a cohesive answer to one of the 
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Since no committee knows 
previously what question will be as- 
signed to it, the homework is done 
completely. Thus problem three might 
be suggested to committee one. 

Having determined the committees 

and the delegation of the questions, 
each group now proceeds to some 
corner of the room. They bring their 
notebooks along with them, in which 
are contained their individual answers 
to all the home-work problems. A 
chairman is appointed (usually some- 
one to be marked for class recitation) 
whose job it is to head the group dis- 
cussion and correlate all the individual 
answers of the members of his com- 
mittee into one model answer. His 
control of the group, both in discipline 
and in the manner which he obtains 
member participation in searching for 
the answer, enter into his functions as 
chairman. 

Committee discussion usually in- 
volves about ten minutes of class time. 
When sufficient time has been granted, 
the groups are requested to reassemble 
in their class seats. The chairman of 
committee one then steps forward and 
assumes absolute charge of the class. 

A statement of the problem, and the 
answer or solution follows. His dis- 
cussion is enriched by the amount of 
criticism he can stimulate in his fellow 
class‘members. The end of his talk 1s 
followed by some query such as, “Are 

there any questions?” The important 

part of the method follows—the inter- 
play between question and answer. It 
may be wondered at the amount of 
questioning a slow class will do, espe- 
cially now that there is a personal pur- 
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and thought process NF econstruction. 
the class. ~~ . developed fy The brighter student goes further 


‘along the lines of leadership and in- 
dividual creative thought. The hand- 
ling of a committee and apparent re- 
sponsibility of class direction give 
greater weight and reason to the. ne- 
‘cesity for knowing not only class ma- 
terial, but also more than the text con- 
tains. 
’ Practically, the method has had an 
extended influence into other methods 
of class instruction. The attitude has 
Pe so that statements, written 
a work, Or given as ordinary 
ora Tecitation, are not ac d 
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The committee system attempts 
capitalize upon the natural tendo 
for group work, as expressed in tem 
play and the common run of gene 
socialized activity. The individu; 
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Remedial Work In the Department 
of Spanish At the Grover 
Cleveland High School 


The old adage “A stitch in time 
saves nine” holds for the teaching of 
Spanish as it does for more mechanical 
activities. 

In Grover Cleveland’s Spanish De- 
partment, at the end of the first mark- 
ing period, when it has been ascer- 
tained who the failing students are, a 
remedial technique is immediately en- 
tered upon which seems to stimulate 
considerably the work of failing stud- 
ents. 

Acting on the universally accepted 
premise that the school is helpless with- 
out the codperation of the home, the 
child-centered teacher sends the fol- 
lowing letter to the failing student's 
parent: 

“Your son (daughter) has 
failed with a grade of .......... % for 
the first third of this term. 

“Unless there is a decided im- 
provement in the work this means 
that he (she) will fail for the 
term. 

“Your son (daughter) does not 
study at home. Forty minutes per 
day of home study are required. 

“In order to help your son 
(daughter) to improve, it is nec: 
essary that you codperate with 
me in getting him (her) to do the 
Spanish homework. Please state 
on the enclosed card, each day, 
how much time has actually been 
Spent on this work,” 

The above letter is then mailed to 
the parents by the teacher, Due pre- 
caution must be taken, of course, to 
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conversation the 
teacher will have 7 bring ees 
into play an 
dic Sie parent any information 
which may prove to be of value in 
determining the cause of the student's 
lack of application. Very often the 
reason is a legitimate one, requiring 
sympathy, rather than chastisement. 
Hence the teacher should proceed with 
patience. Occasions of this sort make 
teaching what it is—a mission and not 
just another job. 

Later, the teacher will ask to see the 
student’s card each day, without ex- 
ception, and will make certain that the 
signature has not been forged. 


All this will be supplemented by 
individual instruction during after- 


school hours. , 


The program outlined above is not 
impossible. It is in actual practice. 
Teachers with one and two extra-cur- 
ricular activities are still able to carry 
Out its provisions, 
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“More rich. 

Or to Shylock, master of irony: 
“Tair Sir, you spit on me on Wednesday 


3 f, 

“You spurned me such a day, 

“Another day you called me dog, 

“And for these courtesies I'll lend you 
_ thus much moneys?” 


_ Macbeth in the final agony says: 


; 
~My life hath fallen into the sere and 
yellow leaf.” 


” And Lear, understanding Cordelia 
‘ut the last: 


He that parts h F 
from lls shall bring a brand 


And fire us hence like foxes.” 
ie dramatic, more philosophical, 
e figures of the poets. The poets 
ule of love, of nature, of spiritual 
the and the language in which 
_Y Write is high] 

Shly figurative. Ab- 


Sage cannot go rouse the 
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us Edna St. Vincent 


ds in m 
es; the poem, God's World,” 


> Wor 


fe id, I can 
preadlin™ . “pught not hold thee close 


Thus Wordsworth in his great Ode: 


“The moon doth with delight 

Look round her when the heavens are 
bare;”” 

and again, 

“The Soul that rises with us, our life's 
Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting 

And cometh from afar.” 


Tennyson’s Ulysses insists: 


“T cannot rest from travel: I will drink 
Life to the lees;” 


He thrusts aside a drab life, 


“How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnished, not to shine in use!” 


He demands adventure to the end: 


“Come, my friends, 
*Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order, smite 
The sounding furrows; for my - purpose 
holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die.” 


Take the newspapers. Here the 
topics of the day, the advertisements, 
the columns of editorials, give us a 
never ending procession of figures of 
speech. Notice the following cap- 
tions: “Death rode Navy J-3 as stowa- 
way’; “The Akron sinks to its watery 
grave’; “We're bombarding New 
York with bargains”; and ‘Hello, 
everybody! This is Kate Smith, the 
song bird of the south.” Wrigley’s 
chewing gum is “Fresh as a new day,” 
and Old Gold cigarettes have “not a 
cough in a carload.” 

Metonymy (under which head 
synecdoche can well be included) 
with its substitution of the name of 
one thing for a related thing, is com- 
mon in daily usage. Note the following 
examples: 


r Sf Thy . “A hand at cards,” 
The average high school student of _ baseball and Oe petter we & ang oh this —_ ied iid i “The command fell on deaf ears.” 
today is not mentally backward; if billboards, 2° he more we ib! UE cry with — “He is proud of his name.” (reputa- 
anything, he is more keenly alive to stand ae “xpressio® color!” tion) 
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rey te receipts.” t) 
oh a broke his word. 
“Good blood tells.” 

“On the air.” (radio) 

“Net men.” (tennis) 


ess. 
“A screen actress. r 
“She 1s splendid with the needle. 


“Next in succession t0 the crown.” 

“He never broke his word. 

And one which derives all are 
ing from the new beer legis BNAUER 
“Chicago awaits midnight. - 

The metaphor, with its — 
comparison, meets US on ply | and.. 
Here are some recent headlines: 

“Foaming floods of 3.2 suds to flow 
Friday.” (also alliteration) 

“Messages deluge navy depart- 
ment.” | | ; 
“The sea is combed for. survivors. 

Expressions in common usage also 
are often metaphorical: as “cauliflower 
ears,” “the winged word,” “unbridled 
tongue,” and “the square deal.” 

Alliteration is a delightful figure, 
easy to detect, pleasant on the tongue, 
and in great demand by poets, adver- 
tisers, and headliners. Sometimes it is 
used for nonsense, as by the immortal 
Bottom: 


“The raging rocks 
With shivering shocks — 
Shall break the locks 
Of prison gates: 
And Phibbus’ car 
Shall shine from far 
And make and mar 
The foolish fates.” 
And sometimes it gives grace and 
music, as in 


“T slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance,” 
and : 
“Nor cast one longing, lingering, 


look behind,” 
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Starry Showers: to-night.” ANC fogh be i nger in turning the corner”; 
“Stock sales soar slightly.» Delano ° va Betty Wales advertise- 
“Ed Wynne wins with the aca wet hat to go to your head.” 
Slang, too, is men" ment, 


Often a fi 
speech, as: ie 


“Step on it.” (metaphor) 

“He got it over to his audience" 
(metaphor) 

“I should worry.” (irony) 

Now what assignments can be mt! 


for figures of speech? Some can anf 
from the classics and some from onif 


nary usage. Nearly all high scho 
pupils have access to Shakespeare : 
the Bible. Very well, let them bm 
in ten figures from one or the other 
these sources. The student has ath 
who finds such personification as to 


from Isaiah: ™ 

“And the moon sha 1, 
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Zion, and in Jerusalem, an ; 
ancients in glory. lt 
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> Ifa pupil finds these figures for him- 

git, if they spring to him from the 
bite d page, they are his own in a 
‘way. They are his find, his thrill, his 
; possession. He experiences new beauty, 
‘oc new humor, and he is all the 
“wealthier for it. 
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KATHARINE S. MERRELL. 
Fa Rockaway High School. 


A Departmental Bulletin Board 

_ Our modern foreign language bulle- 
tn board lends itself to a variety of 
iss. The field is wide in the lan- 


pees, and many of the interests are 
Such as can be ji] 


a the bulletin board. 


aS 


ustrated by a display 


3 ie ‘ Wagner week, and pamph- 
olders come to hand contain- 


Pictures of the great 


and of views of the 
made famous 
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It is ‘aged on the bulletin 

2 small tribute, perhaps, 
~~ 10 front of the bulletin 
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boards evince the interest -of the 
students. 

Or suppose it is Pan American Day. 
Twenty-one republics of the western 
hemisphere are celebrating, and we in 
our little corner put on our board an 
array of the pictured flags and coats- 
of-arms of all the twenty-one, that of 
the United States among them no 
larger than the rest. Or perhaps we 
have a wall flag-standard and can dis- 
play the actual small flags, with the 
maps of North, Central and South 
America underneath. — | 

Columbus Day, too, can be featured 
with views of the great discoverer 
and his romantic vessel, of Balboa,. or 
of 


“Stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific.” 


Foreign countries seem to us so pic- 
turesque and the travel pamphlets so 
well illustrated, that there is no end 
to the possibilities for display along 


these lines. A good set of pictures of 


>) 


the French chateaux, postcards of the 
French cathedrals, the castles on the 
Rhine, Joan of Arc, the Moorish archi- 
tecture in Spain, all are interesting. 
Colored pictures of the Alhambra, that 
grand old structure set with its red 
roofs among the trees upon the storied 
mountain, are full of interest and 
beauty. 

Sometimes the bulletin can be used 
for topics more closely connected with 
the classroom. There can be pupils” 
maps of the foreign countries exhib- 
ited. Pictures of foods, drawn by the 
pupils or cut from magazines, can have 
the foods labeled with their names in 
the foreign language—Apfel, pommes, 
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Booklets made by the pupils illus 
tries are sometimes eX’ 


ting the coun } 
a Perhaps a class in Spanish has 


made books, each pupil taking a Span- 
ish-speaking country and writing it a 
with maps and illustrations. For the 
student it is a pleasant reward to see 
his handsome book on display, and for 
underclassmen 1t is something to look 
forward to and emulate. 

To illustrate literature there are at 
tractive exhibits. There are pictures of 
authors and musicians, and an array of 
Don Quijote scenes, reproductions of 
Carot, Millet, Murillo. 


OcToBER 26, 1932 


Speakers 
Mr. Thomas H. Cowan, Sta- 
tion WNYC 
Dr. Eugene A. Colligan, As- 
sociate Superintendent, 
speaking for Dr. George J. 
Ryan, President of the Board 
“4 Education 


Dr. William J. O'Shea, Sup- 


erintendent of Schools 


Dr. Harold G. Campbell, 
Deputy and Associate Super- 
intendent 


Mr. Frank A. Rexford, Di- 


~~ 


Speaking for Commissioner 
Albert Goldman 


“The School Dollar” 


“The American Red Cross” 


“Providing Opportunities for 
Gifted Children” 


“Rducation in the Schools 
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Chai te Boot, # Mr. George Olano, Consul 
ae, Department ¢ Ceneral of Columbia in New 
Modern Languag “i York City 


i H. Stratton, 
Far Rockaway High School, “Mr, Chester 


"Spanish teacher, James Mon- 
; roe High School 


Mrs. Antoinette L. Hermann, 


Board of Education Radio Programs ~ Chairman of the Spanish De- 
Given From October 26, 1932 f fun James Monroe 
To May 17, 1933 
ing schedule of pup 
The ; following . Ei Mrs, Sylvia Levy, Washing- 
grams was given over Station WNYE ton Irving High School 


and were organized by Mr. Winks Miss Dorothy Eltzner, Chair- 


: ; :; ivic. & ™an, German Dept. . 
L. Rice, Acting Director of C “ington leoitiy Hi SE at 


Class of girls Waki 
ning High School 


Music 1 
Monroe 
Bhool Band s Leonard 
Albert A: Becket Clton High rate DeWitt 


Topic 


rector of Education, Museum and in the Museum of the 
of the City of New York City of New York Kivlin, Girls 
Mr. Daniel I. Maguire, Depu- “Maintenance” chool 


ty Superintendent of School 
Buildings — 
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Covello, Chair- 


NoveMBER 2, 1932 
Topic 


“Music in Education” 


NovEMBER 9, 1932 


“The Teaching of French in 
our High Schools” 


First-term class in French 


Sixth-term class in French 


NOVEMBER 16, 1932 


“The Importance of the 
Study of Spanish in Our 
Schools and Colleges” 


An historical sketch 


‘““How Spanish Is Taught in 


Our High Schools” and A 


Lesson in Spanish 


NOVEMBER 23, 1932 
Talk on Germany 


“How the German Language 
is “Taught” 


Demonstration Lesson in Ger- 
man . . 


NOVEMBER 30, 1932 
“The Study of Italian” 


First and third term lessons 
in Italian 


DECEMBER 7, 1932 
“Mandatory Legislation” 


Play—“The Czar and the 
rincess”” 


DECEMBER 14, 1932 
“Mandatory Legislation” 
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Music 
Alexander Hamilton 
High School Orchestra 


Edward J. A. Zeiner 


High School of Com- 


merce Orchestra 


George Bloom 


John Adams High 
School Orchestra 


H. Otto Piatti, Jean- 
nette C. Berner 


New Utrecht High 
School Orchestra 


Philip Ehrlich 


Samuel J. Tilden High 
School Orchestra 


Antonio Miranda 


Girls Commerical High 
School Orchestra and 
Glee Club 

Marie Merkert 


New Utrecht High 
School Band 
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Speakers 
fr. Murvin Becker, 
High School 


Morris 


Students from Morris High 


School 


Mr. William T. 
Morris High School 


Driscoll, 


_ Charles A. Tonsor, Prin: 
al ve Cleveland High 
School 


Students from Grover 


d High School 
Diectel by Miss Grace Light 


Cleve: 


Dr. Eugene A. Colligan, As’ 
sociate Superintendent 


Dr. Benjamin Veit, District 
Superintendent 


Dr. Augustus Ludwig, Prin- 
cipal, John J. Pershing Junior 
High School 


Mr. Isaac Bildersee, Princi- 
pal, Seth Low Junior High 
School 


Mr. Frederick B. Graham, 
Principal, Junior High School 
232, Brooklyn | 


Mr. Albert Loewinthan, Prin- 
cipal, Yorkville Junior High 
School 


Miss A. Eugenie Chinnock, 
Principal, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe Junior High School 


Mr. Edward R. Maguire, 
Principal, Herman Ridder 
Junior High School 





Topic ; . 
“The United States is a Gov- 
ernment by Discussion” —In- 
troduction 


Meeting of the Civic Council 


Conclusion 


DECEMBER 21, 1932 
“The Study of Latin” 


Lesson in Latin 


JANUARY ‘1, 1933 


“The Junior High School— 
the School of the Age” 


“The Junior High School in 


* 


New York City” 


January 11, 1933 


“What Can the Junior High 
School Do to Guide Your 
Child in the Selection of 


Courses and the Preparation - 


of His Work for Senior High 
School” 

“Training for Citizenship in 
the Junior High School 


January. 18, 1933 


“What the Junior High 
School Does for Children of 
Different Abilities” 


JANUARY 25, 1933 
he 


“Character Training in t . 


Yorkville Junior 
School” 


“The Junior High School In- 
dustrial Course for Girls 


FEBRUARY 1, 1933 
Introductory Address 


Prospect 


Grover C 
School 2 


Glee Ulub 
Paul B. Martin 


Velang : 
chests 3 


Dates oa A a tons, 


ook rar 


og hn Eon Beg ae 


High School om 


tra 


Silas Birnbaum 


Seth Low Junior Hi ‘ 
School Sse 


NR 


May Looney 


“Henry Pp. he q 
Junior High 2 
“Orchestra 


M Dolin 
Glee Club 


Margaret Andres 
Yot el = 
Chorus, ; 
Junior High rf 


mas Abate 







Tho ; 
ndet of 





5% 
an’ i 
oe 


a 
b 
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= 
a 
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- 

rs 
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. fart 


Speakers 
A Shubert, Pik 
Mrs. sidder Junior 1g 


peal H 
0 ° 
aac. Wuchere!, er 
ve. Wier Junion High 
man 


school d Mr 
Marr 2n . 
Het Junior High Schoo 


rd Coyle, Chairman, 
Latin Department, Morris 


High School me 
Je and a class oF DOYS 
= ais from Morris High 


School 


Dr. Edwa 


Dr. Helen Louise Cohen, 
Chairman, English Dep't, 
Washington Irving High 
School 

Dr. Cohen.and a class of 
Girls from Washington Irv- 
ing High School 


Mr: Forest Grant, Director of 
Art, Board of Education 


Miss Helen Hutchinson, Head 


of the Art Dep't ; 
High School ep't, Morris 


Miss Edna Black, Washing- 


ton Irving High Sinai 


Mr. For | 
rector est Grant, Art Di- 


gan Sate Hes 
School of Commence’ 8h. 


ra “Binia Murphy, Head 
High School. Erasmus Hall 


Mr, R 
rector Orest Grant, Art Di- 


amilton, Head 
» Bay Ridge 


Heaq Florence 
“2d New 
High School Dep't, = aa 


Topic 
Group Study Plan Lesson in 
Creative English 


A reading group in the Ger- 
man Class 


A picture of the school court 
in action 


FEBRUARY 8, 1933 


“Ancient Words in Modern 
Dress” 


Latin Lesson on Cicero's “De 
Oratore” 


FEBRUARY 1), 1933 
“Climbing Parnassus’ 


Demonstration lesson 


. Marcu 1, 1933 
Introductory talk on Art 


Art Appreciation 


“Art Appreciation™ 


Marcn 8, 1933 
Introductory Talk 


“Art for Boys—Commercial 
Design 


“Art for Boys—Stage De- 
sign 


Marcu 15, 1933 
Introductory Talk 


“Art for Girls” 


“Art for Girls” 
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Music 
William Wucherer 
Emma Schatteles 


Newtown High School 
Orchestra 


C. I. Valentine 


Richmond Hill High 


School Orchestra 


J 


Daniel Wood 


George Washington 
High School Orchestra 


Ruth Spaulding 


Stuyvesant High 
School Orchestra : 


Carl Danielson 


Boys High School 


Ban 


George C. Flint 
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Speakers | 
Mr. Forest Grant, Art Di- 
rector é 
iss M Doux, Head © 
then Ler? id Girls Commercial 
High School 
‘<< Laura Ferris, Head of 
ey Dep’ t, Washington Irv- 
ing High School 


Mr. Forest Grant, Director of 
Art 

Walter M. Baumhofer, Alex: 
ander Hamilton High School; 
Wilton Owen, Textile High 
School; Marie es A oar 
Bryant High School; Jeanne 
TNurick, Girls High School; 
Ted Carroll, High School of 
Commerce 


Mr. Charles M. Smith, Di- 
rector of Guidance 


Mr. W. Phillip  Shatts, 
Regional Plan Corporation 


Mrs. Sarah L. Sellin, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High School 
and a class from that school 


Mr. Alfred A. ‘Tausk, Prin- 
cipal, Boys High School 


Dr. George J. Crane, chair- 


man, English Department,. 


Boys High School 
Dr. John H. Schieswohl, Eng- 


lish Dep't, Boys High School - 


Dr. Wilbert Carr, Professor 
of Latin, Teachers College 


Dr. Charles A. Tonsor, Prin- 
cipal, Grover Cleveland High 
School 


Miss Grace Light, Chairman, 
Department of Classical 


Languages, Grover Cleveland 
High School 


MarcH 22, 1933 
Topic 
Introductory Talk 


“Industrial Art for Girls” 


“Industrial Art for Girls” 
MarcH 29, 1933 


Introductory Talk 


Graduates’ Night 


APRIL 5, 1933 


“Guidance for Vocations and 


Citizenship in the New Age” 
“Regional Planning” 


A lesson on Regional Plan- 
ning and Citizenship 


Aprit 12, 1933 
“Boys High School” 


“A New Deal By the Eng: 
lish Teacher” 


“A Model Lesson in Litera: 
ture” 


APRIL 26, 1933 


“The Value of Latin in Mod- 
ern Education” 


“The Teaching of Cicero” 


“Cicero's Philosophy of Life 


as Shown in His Writings 





J aMaica tid 
Orchestra Ugh Schog 


Seth Vanderverg 


Washington 


Gh Soa LE 


Lawrence Mooney 
Glee Club 
Stella Heiden 


Theodore Roog 
velt High School Or 


chestra 
Emory White 


Erasmus Hall High 
School Band 


Umberto Pisani 


age Hib? 
Ridgsé 
ec Orchest? 
ortis 


Eugene M 


188, Man., div 
Public bad Yetta Klein 


William A. Hamn, 
eee of History Dept, 
Walton High School 
Girls from Walton High 


School 


Mr. I. David Cohen, Prin- 
cipal, West Side Continuation 
School 


Mr. Charles W. Laffin, Prin- 
cipal, Brooklyn Boys Con- 
tinuation School 


Z Mr. George F. Pigott, Prin- 
 cpal, Williamsburg Contin- 


: : Years 
— Mter 


a 
, | 
“e 


i. 


| a . 
p tto a ae clubs usual limit 
eld rich with oppor- 





uation School 


Miss Clare Lewis, Junior 
Placement Bureau 


Mr. Frances M . 
dent, Brookl oo 

: yn Boys Co é 
Yation School Republic Hae 


The Italian Club 
At 
Swtown High School 


Since the 
at N 


Tupted ¢ 
ar 
ag en 


. € 


Italian Club was st 
2 arted 
oe High School about ten 
89, it has had a varied and un- 
; eer. The Italian Club 
i 8aged j 
: wi Cin on of the activities 
chibe én ng to language 
Yond ¢h 8eneral, but it has gone be- 


May 3, 1933 
Topic 
“The Junior Red Cross ‘as 
A Civic Activity in Schools” 


Music 
James Madison High 
School Orchestra 
S. Lewis Elmer 


National Red Cross Conven- 
tion at Washington 


Play—The Birthday Party 
of the Junior Red Cross” 


May 10, 1933 


Introductory Talk DeWitt Clinton High 


School Band 


Educational Dramatization— 
“Currency Problems — Past 
and Present” 


Donald Phillips 


May 17, 1933 
“How to Find Your Life’s Brooklyn Boys Contin- 
Work” uation School Orches- 
tra 
William Fox 


Talk on Continuation Schools 
Talk on Continuation Schools 


Placement for graduates of 
Continuation Schools 


“Student Self-Government” 


tunities and worth-while undertak- 
ings. The Italian Club has been a 
sympathetic bond between the school 
and the home, offering to many par- 
ents of Italian children the delight 
of visiting the school and sharing in 
the entertainments, and of marvelling 
at the talent and charm of our young 
students. 

The Italian Club sets a standard of 
conduct for the rest of the students 


él 
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who had “never danceq» | 
With the aid of an g| d D thei, livey 


classes. The only require- 


‘n Italian 

aa for joining the club are as fol- 

“T A student must be studying 
Italian 


is interested in 


A student who 
: may be permit- 


Italian subjects 

ted to ‘ang _—_ 

s when classrooms wer , 

is ms school, the Italian Club held 
regular coaching classes where mem- 
bers of the club helped other mem- 
bers to smooth out their difficulties 
in other subjects as well as Italian. 
These periods were always supervised 
in a friendly way by the faculty ad- 
viser who kept her sympathetic eye 
upon the young people and guided 
them when the occasion demanded 

‘dance. This “clearing house” of 
student knowledge and student ideas 
created a spirit. of good fellowship 
and sportsmanship which the mem- 
bers of the club enjoyed with a 
friendly, delighted attitude. 

At that time we had also developed 
an attendance committee that inves- 
tigated and reported on cases of ex- 
cessive absence. Many of the mem- 
bers were neighbors of these more 
careless students and the committee 
called at the absentees’ homes to ex- 
plain to the parents, in Italian if 
necessary, the importance of seeing 
that their children were present at 
school every day of the school year. 

The Italian Club has tried at all 
times to adapt itself to the needs of 
the students. The Club once under- 
took to give its members instruction 
in social dancing. Those whose dancing 
was good were chosen to teach those 


Y 4a) 


and a few records, the 
pily and successfully atta; ap. 
There are periods Shen i 
bers seem bent on Parties the Mem, 
At other times their interes 
fested mainly in studying “ i 
or music or literature, |, 
field some of our members ar a 
and skillful musicians The ‘lente 
ago one of our members ge 
a poem which she had gty 
Italian class. Needless to say, the 
sentation of the original song sun 7‘ 
another member at one of our ae 
entertainments, was received with de. 
light and surprise. : 
The Italian Club has issued ty 


PAN 
aim y 


reat men" 


t to Music 


_prizes every term to the best students 


in Italian Two Years and Three Year 
of the Regents’ examinations. This 
speaks well for young people who are 
serious enough to want to spend their 
small club savings to reward excel 
lence and hard work. The Club has 
also purchased, from time to tm 
books which were placed in the schod 
library so that all might enjoy ae 

Back of all Italian Club acti 
there are two old but well tried pri 


ciples. The Italian Club rit 
give the young people an . a 
ing of the backgroun ae if 
of their foreign-born pare a y 
that, as new citizens, set 
conscious of a definite, -_ 
which their parent can ni f 
to them. This inculcates rt 5 0 
respect for their pare? a soir 
intellige™ if? 
for a happy: : a 


Next to this is the 





year | apsidiary t0 *h 
died in the } 


4 dom fe 


je for oUF young students 
og it PO yemselves in different typo 
e 


lented 
apres which they are Tart 
t0 work in es mpany and society 


‘of 
if tO enjoy t f their own age and 


p eople 0 
¥ oun 
| u y inter ests. 


r programs, literary and 
U 


A “ll our trips to the museum, 
asa Italiana, to Italian enter- 
., and Club parties are merely 
_ e two main principles 
t set down. So far, 
been crowned with 
“eucess and happiness, which gives us 
“the courage to continue, even in the 
‘face of many difficulties. | 

4 CATHERINE R. SANTELLI, 
~ Faculty Adviser of the Italian Club. 


N ewtown High School. 


“ghich I have JUS 
4 uf efforts have 


‘Homogeneous Grouping 

In Bookkeeping 

 At.the end of a fiscal period, when 
results of the year’s operations are 
evidenced by analyses and statements, 
phe cautious business man tries to dis- 
‘over the weak spots in his business 
tn order that the next year’s operations 


. Prove more profitable. Losses due 
. over which he has no control 
|. Suard against only by setting 


UP reserves: 
* “Serves; losses due to manage- 


ually overcome by more 


bi Manipulation or change of 


: How 
OF the a teacher? At the end 


hich ‘re are the final marks 


W 

. e 

4 - Place of the statements. 
‘wards; Studied with a view 


lm r 
Bardly Provement of Operations? 


y ar 
: Ped, and let's a. entered, hands 
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The leaks or losses in the teachers’ 
statements are the failures. How many 
of these failures are due to actual in- 
ability on the pupils’ part to assimi- 
late? How many failures might have 
been avoided by a better understand- 
ing, on the part of the teacher, of the 
individual pupil? How many by a 
change of method, by a change of 
pace, by an occasional laugh, by a 
more pleasant relationship between 
teacher and pupil? 

Searching for an answer to some of 
these questions, an investigation and 
experiment was undertaken last year 
with two classes in first year book- 
keeping. 

In the June, 1932, number of HicH 
PoINTS (pages 69 to 72) there ap- 
peared the findings of the early part 
of this investigation which are now 
presented in summary form. The “Otis 
Self-Administering Tests of Mental 
Ability” Higher Examination, Form 
A, and the “Orleans Arithmetic 
Reasoning Tests,” Form I were given 
to these two classes. The intelligence 
test showed a spread from 81 to 120 
distributed as follows: 


i, 2. Number 
111-120 > 

90-110 33 

80-89 11 


The Arithmetic Reasoning test dis- 
closed a surprisingly large range, as 
follows: 


Arithmetic level Number 
9A-9B 1] 
8A-8B 16 
7A-7B 25 
6A-6B 17 


| 
| 
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+ be |g DA 
we? <8 oo 
ero. t- 
: 


ent of correlation is rel- 
po ry these scores, be- 
08 vindicated in the article re- 
ferred to, the achievements gr Ee 
first term accounting bore a ¢ - ~ 
lationship to the achievements : se 
standard tests; there was On y a 
failure in the group falling above 3 
99 I. Q. and 8A arithmetic — 
hile there were five failures in the 
pase falling below these levels, with 
a ae pupils and only four “B 
ils 1 er group. 
oe "iiss a the classes 
being composed heterogeneously, the 
work was carried along at a tempo set 
by the city syllabus with the usual 
consequences — the more advanced 
pupils were not challenged to their 
capacities and the backward pupils 
were overtaxed. To prevent the slow 
pupils from falling too far behind, 
afternoon sessions were held twice a 
week, on a voluntary basis; those in- 
terested enough to want to pass the 
term’s work attended regularly. This 
arrangement, however, took no ac’ 
count of the brighter pupils; they 
could not benefit from these extra 
periods of work as the work covered 
had already been taken up in class. 
The result of the first term’s study 
indicated that the work of the second 
term, with the ascertained information 
about these pupils available, might be 
carried on more successfully if the 
classes were made up of more or less 
homogeneous groups. With the kind 
permission and codperation of the de- 
partment chairman and the adminis- 
trative assistant, these two classes were 






advanced accord} 

gence quotients ~ to thei, ; ly was it pointed out at 

» qe. 6 ari e ' INtel; ot on y * l e uestion- 

ing abilities as dete. tey. f. pem) ® often a little q 

above mentioned oie by ® p, but Ver ® nt the cause of the 
tests. On y the onc ht to lig adhirdtati ding ot 


sisted of the thirty-three € Clasg _ ing A was misu 


average I. Q. was 103 7 is y, _esoh : “onfusion as t0 aoe of 
class consisted of thirty. the the _ pin tP " 4 the like. As all members 
average I. Q. of 94. two With erm; a about on 2 par, there 


nb” ho class Were 
The slower class w the n to go on with advanced 


(0 
the second period of the que fy ero the current topic = 
better class for the sixth 7 and tel ti agbly mastered, OF nearly so. : 
one immediately following ie te ast be pointed out that _ 
period. The youngsters Sere f! -_ did not include anytt - ut 
that the classes were nisin . essential. There were no enrichments 
particular basis, although rm - : 









of any kind. The presentation of the 
0 “sare 
discovered, by comparing Notes yj “gubject matter was simplified to. such 


each other, that there was 3 differen “an extent that all could grasp the 


in the pace at which they were wor, : work. The aoe — -a 
ing. The teacher assigned to the pupils the pr a ng a“ ices 
classes was the same as the one vi Bacividual aa a. ana 
had the two classes the first term. eee CUES 
Soon after the term started it} In the meantime the afternoon class, 
came evident that the morning cxp although by no means brilliant, as its 
would need no after-school coachig _werage I. Q. of 103 shows, was mak- 
There were only three or four wi ing rapid progress. This group had 
could not maintain the slower pe time to work out most of the exer- 
individual 3 cises in class and 

and they received some in iB. and worked the sets at 
tention during the regular my tome. Very little individual atten- 
sy able tol Hon was requi d 

The class, as a whole, was J oround quired and much more 

’ . ae 
up with the work which we" F could be covered in both new 


on at the city syllabus pa i E a work. The entire 
eum of Home’ ework o we — completed in sixteen 
a. , ysually a short P wif, 8, third tor = 1% S8¥8 Of review- 
to this group; new point devel0 ft The c] dterm work was undertaken. 
work to ie ie regular peri id Deeks «. managed to complete three 
class during de Fe Advanced work before the end 
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fi of 

part of each period ty it te term 

itten work, ordinar! ed OF At the 

wri ch cartiee TT the end of the ter 


t set wn Bye m both classes 
on ot roe The teachet if she Soc ing - Diagnostic Test ‘in 
sail closely, circulate Of Sard I, as devised by the 


@ Ip UCati 
an ore gat ¥ Tesults. Hon 


continually; W 3 


“ with the follow- 
covered (an ther’ 
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TABLE I 


Distribution of Diagnostic Test in 
Bookkeeping III Results 


Slow Class Rapid Class 


85-100 6 - 12 
75-84 6 10 
65-74 10 7 
55-64 >: 2 
45-54. : >) 2 
Average 66.8% 78.3% 


As these tests were of a searching 
nature, covering in detail the first 
year’s work, the results indicate quite 
clearly what an advantage there is in 
homogeneous groupings. That more 
than a third of the slow class was able 
to score better than 75 is due in no 
small part to the individual work done 
with these pupils and intensive drill 
work; it indicates also that intelligence 
tests are no definite criteria of ca- 
pacity. 


The following figures show the final 
results for the term’s work with both 
classes: . 


TABLE II , 
Distribution of Final Marks For 
Accounting II 


Slow Class Rapid Class 


90-100 » & 6 
80-89 3 8 
70-79 15 12 
65-69 11 6 
Failures a 1 
Average Mark 69% 76% 
Percentage Passed 91% 716% 


Sixty-one out of sixty-five pupils in 


_ both classes passed the second term's 


work, or 94% passed as compared 
with 80% passing for the rest of the 


ee 
a ——E 


Se ee a 
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second term bookkeeping pupils in this 


L . . . ; 
he q result of this investigation the 


following conclusions may be drawn: 

1. Bright pupils have more oppor’ 
tunity to complete the term's 
work and take advanced work 
if they are not hindered by slow 
pupils in the class. 

9. Slow pupils have a better chance 

- to master their work if they are 
taken along at a pace suited to 
their capacity. - 

3. Homogeneous grouping tends to 
make both teaching and learn- 
ing more economical as there is 
less effort expended on the part 
of both teacher and pupil when 
the spread in ability is narrowed 
down to a minimum. 

4. As a result of prognostic tests 
(intelligence and arithmetic) to 
all entering high school commer- 
cial students, those whose re- 
sults place them in the lowest 
sixth should be excluded from 
bookkeeping classes, but should 
be given some allied though less 
exacting subject. | 

5. If classes in bookkeeping were 
homogeneously grouped, the 
bright groups should be able to 
complete the four-term course 
in three terms. 

6. Wherever possible, teachers 
should be permitted to advance 
their classes from the first term 
to the second term of a subject 
which carries over. The ad- 
vantages in this are obvious, 

. ADOLPH KLEIN. 
Haaren High School. 


The Halian Mid-Term E ) 
As An Achievemen} Te ttn 


the formation © 


t 
Mid-te, 
th 


After marking the 
inations and return; 













is poems and 


to 5 ; k 
ejentl 1d easily see his WES 

ms ne he above table which 
z aper and he has 
f J give him a 


jearn h 


, f 
i ‘5 own P 


pupils, I had each 5 to 4 to 
showing the record wo Make , = ; promise dividual help . 
These tables S achiev. “ffi Italian 2 
on = WETe usefy] be Meng John = Points Points 
showed which Part of the Pi the ; Assigned Earned 
would have to be review § Wort : i0 6% 
“ f ed and q F. Dictation secoconnssereeeees 
again for the whole lac: “leif |: pe ey ) 
Th aSg In g Gilent reading aseosene 
ey were also of definite tie 2. dation into 
student for they show Ax © to the 3. ‘Tanke at ifO 10 
h ed immedi b- English n-ne 
what his weakness was ateh ue Ente 
d 4 and Where jy . 4 Translation In 
needed help. I have kept these bin alin eee DOE 6 
— Befertnge and by constantly cy : s Agreement of ad- | 
sulting them I hope to be able a jectiVves nsnmneen 10 10 | 
bring some of the failures up tognjf 6, Idioms wn 10 8 
and to help others to obtain an hogy) 7. Future tems mr 10 2 
grade. | 8, Contractions of | 
Two of these tables, from two gf - Prepositions and 
my classes, read as follows: : © ATtHCL ES annvnnsnnen ) 2 
Daniel D. Italian I q 9. Past participles ieeeaiacis Pj 2 
Points Point F 
Assigned EamdF 
1. Translation into | og 
Erg lish sevcvssnsee 5 te 


_— 
==> 


2. Comprehension . 15 
Classroom expres 
SLOTS csaesssoecerserenene r 
Plural of nouns... 
Definite article 
Indefinite article... 
Present temseennnm 
‘Memory Cet 
Verb series Fe of 
Verb forms al 


ww 
* 
—_—_—_- Oo So Uh iM > 


SPaonraws 


Daniel needs 


eneanine 
ite article and ae ote fed 
He probably ad 








"National Survey of 
“Secondary Education 
is _ comprehensive and il- 
i = study of American 
4 ne Oy Par ever made is now 
in hs Publication,” Dr. Wil- 
“nisioner oe United States Com- 
botouncin ucation, declares in 
; Sone a forthcoming series of 
Survey fone of the National 
“condary Education. Doc- 
R ar directed the Survey. 
‘i in public school ex- 
Cugh changes in courses 
Similar modifications to 





10. Numbers cwnescmne 3 5 

11. Comprehension ..... 10 7 
12. Fact Questions— 

Completion ........ 10 8 

100s 71 


John wishes to raise his mark. He is 
going to college and must have an 
average of 75% or over. I have prom- 
ised to give John more dictation and 
to review with him those grammatical 
points which do not seem clear to 
him. He has made a copy of his table 
and is keeping it for his own refer- 
ence. The results should be interest- 
ing, and the mid-term examination 
has become a vital, useful test for him 
instead of something to be taken mere- 
ly for “points.” 


CATHERINE R. SANTELLI. 


Newtown High School. 


_ EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


meet the present economic emergency 
should be based upon these reports, 
points out Dr. Leonard V. Koos, pro- 
fessor of secondary education in the 
University of Chicago and Associate 
Director of the Survey, in announc- 
ing results of the three-year inves- 
tigation. 

“The investigators were primarily 
concerned with a study of the unusual 
practices of schools rather than their 
ordinary: features,” according to Carl 
A. Jessen, specialist in secondary edu: 
cation in the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation, and codrdinator of the survey. 
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* Survey concentrated on five 


e 

major fields: 
secondary schools: 
sonnel problems; 
and supervisory pr 
ulum activities; and (5) 
ricular activities. 
DIFFERENCES 


INDIVIDUAL S . 
From a study of provisions for in- 
dividual differences in 8,594 selected 


schools, the Survey findings on this 
of the inquiry disclose that com- 
paratively few schools are making 
thorough provisions for individual 
differences. The investigation reveals 
that the problem of providing for in- 


(2) student per- 
(3) administrative 


oblems: (4) curric- 
extra-cur- 


phase 


dividual differences grows more acute : 


as the proportions of our population 
registering in our high schools in- 
creases. 

In the study of individual differ- 
ences incthe selected schools, 28 pro- 
visions were noted. Provisions for in- 
dividual differences are, in general, 
- innovations. The five most frequently 
reported were: (1) Provision for vari- 
ation in the number of subjects a pupil 
may carry; (2) special coaching of 
slow pupils; (3) use of the problem 
method; (4) ° differentiated assign- 
ments; and (5) advisory program for 
pupil guidance. 

The report reduced the 28 provi- 
sions for individual differences to 
seven categories: Homogeneous group’ 
ing; special classes; plans characterized 
by the unit assignment; scientific study 
of problem cases; variation in pupil 
load; out-of-school projects and 
studies; and finally, advisory or guid- 
ance studies, The three provisions first 
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library housed separately; principals 


prefer to have the library housed in 


study halls or in rooms directly con- 
nected with study halls by doors or 
passageways. Pupils, the investiga- 
tion reveals, use the library more 
often in those schools where it 1s 
readily accessible than in schools 
where it is housed separately. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Physical education is required in 
almost all of 460 outstanding schools 
studied. In about a third of the 
schools either full-time or part-time 
directors of health are employed. 
Health examinations are common, but 
in many schools the follow-up work is 
not yet adequate. The schools re- 
ported 25 different kinds of health 
service which they render, chief of 
which are free immunization for pu- 
pils and free milk for malnourished 
pupils. 


ATHLETICS 
From the study of athletics, the 


Survey found that “plainly the trend © 


is not toward abandonment of inter- 
scholastic athletic activities, but rather 
toward readjustments in aims and 
emphasis.” There is a pronounced 
tendency to codrdinate physical edu- 
cation, health, and intramural ath- 
letics; to a lesser extent this tendency 
applies to interscholastic athletics. 


Laws 


The study of the legal and regu- 
latory provisions affecting secondary 
education disclosed that there is need 
for their codification and simplifica- 
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aws now exist they 
represent a series of —, 
changes, and supplements in the om 
of piecemeal legislation over a perio 
of many years. Legal tendencies are 
toward greater State control over 
secondary schools. While the legis- 
lature of each State has regarded 
secondary education a State function, 
the major responsibility for the sup- 
port of education rests upon local 
school districts. More practical legis- 
lation is needed for the creation of 
larger local districts or units to con- 
trol and support secondary schools. 
The present legislative schemes for 
larger districts through the reorgant- 
zation of two or more districts have 
not been adequate to the needs of 
secondary schools. 

This study, in addition, reveals that 
State requirements for attendance at 
secondary schools are moderately low 
in a majority of the States. Recent 
legislation, it is explained, tends to 
favor increased means for attendance 
at high schools already established 
rather than the establishment of more 
high schools, 


tion. AS these | 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 


Study of the various types of or- 
ganization points to four character- 
istics especially likely to contribute to 
comprehensiveness and consistency in 
secondary school organization. In 
order of their importance these char- 
acteristics are: (1) large enrollment, 
(2) the adoption of a form of grade 
combination which will free the 
school from a purely traditional 
mould, (3) close association of junior 
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ADMINISTRATORS 


' The phase of the Survey touching 
upon administration and supervision 
discloses that of the total number of 
staff members in State Departments of 
Education, 916, or about 32 per cent, 
are concerned chiefly with secondary 
education. Nearly half of them have 
masters’ degrees and an additional 6 
per cent hold doctors’ degrees. Al- 
most 80 per cent of the staff members 
report at least five years of college 
work. Their educational experience 
varies, but the median length of edu- 
cation service is 13 years. City su- 
perintendents and assistant superin- 
tendents hold advanced degrees more 
frequently than do other staff mem- 
bers. Superintendents and principals 
in the East appear to be least well 
prepared in terms of academic degrees 
earned. Education is reported as a 
major study most frequently in the 
Western States and-least frequently 
in the East. Forty-four per cent of 
the superintendents and principals 
have earned bachelors’ degrees only 
and have not obtained advanced de- 
grees. 


Their duties and functions differ 
greatly. After examining the respon- 
sibilities of superintendents for secon- 
dary education, members of the Sur- 
vey staff state that there is need for a 
careful definition of the duties and 
functions of administrative and su- 
pervisory officers. . 


SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


Surveying selection and appoint: 
ment of teachers, the specialists report 
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their committees ap- 
ers without official partict- 

ion by the superintendent. In 45 
aa f the cities the superintend- 
es or recommends, in 25 
and in about 28 


combinational 


per cent © 
ent nominates OF 

cent he appoints, 
per cent there is 4 
method. 

EPORT 

tie ge nine monographs 
have already been published: 3 In- 
struction in English,” “Instruction in 
Mathematics,” “Instruction in Music 
and Art,” “Instruction in Science, 


“Secondary-School Library,” “Articu- 


lation of High School and College,” 
“Health Work and Physical Educa- 
tion,” “Research in Secondary 
Schools,” and “Intramural and Inter- 
scholastic Athletics.” 

The complete list of 28 monographs 
reporting the National Survey of 
Secondary Education findings avail- 
able from the Government Printing 
Office in Washington may be had on 
application to that office. 

—Release of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Requisites of Genuine Scholarship 

Sir James Jeans, in his book “The 
Mysterious Universe,” says that the 
final truth about a phenomenon re- 
sides in a mathematical description of 
it. Then he goes on to say that a 
mathematical formula can never tell us 
what a thing is, but only how it be- 
haves; it can only specify an object 
through its properties. Therefore, I 
shall try to define genuine scholarship 
by describing its characteristics, 


r cent of the Boards — pe resent wp 
ividual possesses the: 
th 
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(1) An unquenchah 
knowledge; . le thing 

(2) An intelligent plan 
guided by a well-conce: 
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pose and controlleg 
tific technique; Py 
(3) A permanent and c 
terest in a certain fi 
endeavor; 
(4) The habit of patient ,,; 
accurate work; Cat 
(5) The ability to synthesize the * 


cumulated knowledge inty sey 


ONtinuoy 


eralizations which will stand bh 


test of common sense and gie, 
tific verification; 


(6) A knowledge of the other fel, 
of human thought and a symp 
thetic interest in their striving 

and achievements, coupled with: 


willingness to help the works) 


in other fields and be helped by 


them. 
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SQUARES. eh Uther apy eer Aan 


as they apply to any insti- 
git fearning: 

Ne ot school where the tempo, 
(1) A ee, resolute, is nevertheless 
aE like the movement of a 
saa deep stream. It may sur- 
ai ae enlighten some of us 
a? up the origin of the word 
"ted It is derived from the 
school. 


Greek work schole, meaning 


leisure. 
( Teachers who are truly ‘scholars. 

A teacher who ‘possesses the at- 
wibutes of scholarship as out: 
lined above is bound to be a 
good teacher; his students are 
imbued with his zeal, his urban- 
ity, his technique. His-influence 
is like the gentle throwing of a 
pebble into a pond. It starts a 
series of shimmering ripples ever 
widening until they leave the 
dark, resistant, dull clay on the 
shore and transform 1t into life- 
giving foliage reaching up to 
heaven. 


4 (3) An administration that serves 


and is subordinated to the ends 
of scholarship. Such an adminis- 
tration must not foist upon the 
teachers and students tawdry 
trivialities, tinsel] tomfoolery, 
Pedagogical] mountebankery, 
hee statistical legerde- 
hes : = administration does 
tien Or itself; it is only a 
fine - an end. Schools are 
fai only for the giving 
en SUH, ws i School. admins 
10n, therefore, exists only 

© pupil, and its efficacy 


— 
oO 
1 
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must be measured by the extent 
to which it contributes to teach- 
ing and learning; to teaching and 
learning it must always be a 
servant. It makes its largest con- 
tributions by providing efficient 
teachers and by furnishing them 
and their pupils with the proper 
tools and environment with 
which to work.” (Reader: “The 
Fundamentals of Public School 
Administration,” page 4.) 

Scholarship flourishes best where 
thought is untrammeled, where 
‘progressive methods prevail, 
where experiments generated by 
the students and teachers are 
given free rein and where the 
fullest measure of self-govern- 
ment is permitted. Individual 
initiative and individualized meth- 
ods vitalize it; standardization 
and the crass methods of factory 
mass production destroy it. Cen- 
tralization asphyxiates it, indi- 
vidualization makes it blossom 
like the rose. Let me end this 
paper by quoting a great teacher, 
St. Paul: 

“Who also hath made us able min- 


~~ 


isters to the new testament; not of 
the letter but of the spirit, for the 
letter killeth but the spirit giveth 
life.” II Corinthians, 3:6. 


ABRAHAM L. WILBERT, 
Chairman of Department of 
Economics and Civics. 


Abraham Lincoln High School. 


Developing Personality 


How can we teachers in the class- 
room develop the personality of our 
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formation of good 
timulation of interests, the 
on of tastes and rt 
onsibility? 
oo a ie “Psychology 
ie Standpoint of a Behaviorist 
os this definition of personality: 
rad personality 1s the result of = 
we start with and what we - 
through. It is the reaction mass bye 
whole. The largest component © ¢ 
if we are normal, consists © 
habit systems, 1n¢ 
stincts that have yielded to social = 
trol and emotions which have nee 
tempered and modified by the . 
knocks weceived in the school of rea 
ity.” Menninger says of a — 
“First, it is possessed of an inherite 
nucleus of physical and psychological 
potentialities. Just how much or how 
little this hereditary part 1s no one 
really knows; all we know is that it 
is less than we used to think. It is 
usually confined to physical structure, 
including brain patterns. Functional 
propensities are usually acquired 
rather than inherited.” He goes on 
to say that whatever nucleus is: in- 
herited is soon acted upon by a great 
variety of powerful influences, train- 
ing, teaching, examples of parents, re- 
actions to brothers and sisters, climate, 
weather, architecture of home, food, 
fashions, school, church, newspapers, 
playmates, society in general, eco- 
nomic and social laws, accidents of 
life, illnesses, griefs, and so on. How 
much influence in the development 
of these can we as teachers exercise on 
the child with whom we have so little 
time contact? 
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means a loss to the pupil who Mi From a that formulate his theories 
sent and tardy. The delinguent . pe He learns to select his friends 


only interrupts the work ‘with his fy 
arrival, but also retards oy ; 


because we must wait for him to cate 


up. These habits of regularity and P 


punctuality should be extended to hi 
homework because failure to do ag 
day’s work daily reacts unfavoray > 
on him when he finds himself wit 
too much to make up at the enddf 
the term. We insist on clean boar 
floors, desks and written work hecavs 
disorder confuses the mind. Our wat 
is retarded by the confused mitt 
After these simple habits are forme 
we advance to more complicated 08 
We must help the child 
of organization. He eis all bis! 
time so that he can t 


for the day. He must é 





















t his ort 
Ilo Bp Ove for that sub 


Bcd ‘atelligently. This selection 


T progres “eeps him from hasty judgments, 


‘vhich, incidently, leads to another 
habit, that of suspending judgment. 
Sut the child must be made to under- 
“stand that no judgment is fair unless 
he forms the habits of understanding, 


tolerating, and sympathizing with the | 
people upon whom judgment is to be ° 


assed. These habits will tend to make 
his personality more expansive. 

+ Teachers, as a trained and cultured 
group, should develop personality by 
stimulating interests. In the first place, 
Subject matter should be presented by 


form the hat People who are vitally interested in 
ne bi the subject. 


Children who enter a 


Subjec 
Ject very often are converted to a 
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are discussed. We learn that the chil- 
dren admire men like Washington, 
Jefferson, Roosevelt, Lindbergh, Edi- 
son, Wright. They despise men like 
Benedict Arnold, Aaron Burr, Al 
Capone. They love the qualities of 
the first group. These qualities— 
fairness, open-mindedness, courage, 
strength, power—traits that make the 
inventor and the pioneer, all are con- 
structive and tend to build up the 
world. The qualities of the second 
group—treason, cheating, lying, kill- 
ing, law breaking — are destructive. 


' Through proper direction, pupils may 


become interested in trying to become 
builders and not destroyers. These 
are new interests. Ask them questions 
of the day: “Why would you vote 
for Roosevelt if you had the vote? 
Why do you believe in Tammany 
Hall?” One child told me that she be- 
came so much interested in the politi- 
cal platforms that she read for hours 
forgetting that she was doing it for 
history homework. Show them that 
there are different points of view on 
the same subject. Send them out to 
bring you the authors of different lines 
of thought and you will find them 
coming back with books and points of 
view new to you. Listen to their 
words of wisdom and have regard for 
them. Take them seriously if they are 
not bluffing. Don’t make decisions for 
them. Let them come armed with 
facts to support all sides. Let them 
draw their own conclusions. If you 
respect them, they will try to be 
worthy of your respect and go in for 
more knowledge. They will have ac: 
quired new interests which will make 
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es more capable of © 


‘ naliti 
gokart problems of the outside 
me ‘ 


world. 


How can we teachers develop per: 
0 


sonality by cultivating tastes? MoS 
children come from om, 
oak bstantial, but not particu: 
good 7 a and advanced in taste. 
a ae their standards in man- 
nase dress. We must help de- 
at ai doe good literature, 
co rpg must show them 
ies tps Feliiell by too much rouge, 
scarlet nails, and low cut — 
dresses for school are not the — 
refined people. I have found that 
children respond constructively to a 
casual mention of the vulgarity of ex 
tremes. It is not wrong to rouge in 
moderation. Nor it is wrong to have 
well-kept nails. But in refined circles 
+t is considered good form to be in- 
conspicuous in makeup and dress. Em- 
phasize the personality. They will note 
that refined people do not go to flashy 
extremes and in time they will imitate 
them. Of course we must not be dis- 
heartened because we cannot influence 
all our pupils, for we must remember 
that the sum total of all the other in- 
fluences of their environment out- 
weighs ours. However, we must 
stretch every effort to cultivate good 
tastes. We find that the various high 
school departments do their share. The 
English Department makes many read- 
ers turn from trash to cultural litera: 
ture. The Art and Music Depart- 
ments stimulate a better appreciation 
in painting and music. But I don't 
think sufficient time is given the latter 
departments. I cannot understand why 


should make more fuss over 


“tion, which may result in the fomp 
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— the scho? i ™ptions mh of fundamental as- 
Therefore, respo™ PP Went re Pon which all the subse- 
flection © f he sche Ports will 
Ii t 4 


must assume: 


school are being trained for responsi- 
bility as citizens. 

HarrizT C. WEISBERG. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


REVIEWS 


Charles A. Beard was given the task 
of codrdinating the findings of the 
Committee on objectives and the re- 
sult is the “Charter for the Social 
Sciences in the Schools.” 

It is difficult to over-estimate the 
importance of this little book. It aims 
to do for our generation what the 
Committee of Seven of the American 
Historical Association did for the pre- 
vious one, namely, to present a guid- 
ing set of principles that can serve as 
a common standard for administrators 
and teachers throughout the country. 
To escape from the outworn plati- 
tudes that preface every course of 
study, to redirect the energies of our 
schools, to give inspiration and pur- 
pose to the teachers of the social 
studies—this is the goal. 

Does anyone question the need for 
light on the part of teachers of his- 
tory, economics, and civics? It can 
safely be said that the post-war period 
has brought unprecedented confusion 
into these fields. Everywhere contro- 
versy is become more acute, certainty 
and complacency are giving place to 
doubt, old standards and institutions 
are being criticized and questioned. At 
a time when the creative energies of 
the world are feverishly seeking for a 
way out of its political and economic 
tangles, pity the teacher who is anx- 
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not what road 
, Ip but knows 
ious to he 


to take! 


The “Charter” attempts to point out 


who wishes 
ery “ orn oie the desir- 
f our civilization more 
At the outset, Pro- 
eard (we shall, for conven- 
con =v to him as the author) 
: izes that there are three masters 
acai teacher of the social sciences 
serve. They are (1) a 
scholarships, (2) the realities . . 
ciety, and (3) the requirements 0 ne 
teaching and learning ‘process. . : 
neglect or minimize the importance - 
any one of these means that there . 
be certain failure. Can, however, the 
teacher serve all three faithfully? Sup’ 
pose the community, which is our 
employer, asks us to sacrifice the truth 
as revealed to us by scholars? Profes- 
sor Beard gives a concrete example of 
such a conflict of loyalties: “In some 
communities supposed to be enlight- 
ened, teachers are forbidden to dis- 
cuss Russia without denouncing her 
form of government and system of 
economy.” 

To begin with, the “Charter” lays 
down the principle that the disinter- 
ested pursuit of truth, without refer- 
ence “to the possible applications of 
his findings to practical affairs” should 
be an ever-present object of the teach- 
er’s allegiance. 

But, to be successful, the teacher 
must effect a conciliation between the 
world of fact, opiniun, and tradition 
of which he and his pupils are a part, 


to join in ¢ 
able elements © 
secure must take. 


and the data and conclusions of pure 


scholarship. Professor Beard states the 


case admirably when he g 
not live by the Written ne “We 
nor derive from jt all aig aon, 
theory and conduct.” Iden ej 
just themselves to the a at 
they seek to: flourish. “ Whig 

What are the social realit:. 
must shape civic instruction ® 
we must recognize that the a. 
which we live and work 


a 





: F: cooperation 


for adaptation. Routine 
ed ideas are no longer as 
hey were in an agricultural 
t 


- peeful Oat objectives must be based 
_ society: sideration that “the world into 
a children are to be gradu- 
_ obich which they are to be pre- 
ated, il be a world in which 
- ped ‘ty, planning, and intelligent 

: have increasing sway 


will 
industry, and gov- 


omestic affairs, 


. Is co . 
changing. Secondly, ip Otay hp d ont.” Professor Beard more than 
the civilization of the Orient cen W fs chat te ugged American individu- 
. a yp nin ' . 
val times, modern Civilization st “atin” is a doctrine to which our 


tinguished by being founded 
science and machinery, Thicdy » 


are formulating a Program of gap 


studies for pupils who some dy » 
to participate in the government g 
the United States. Fourthly, Ane 
can society is not isolated but ope 
on a world stage. 

These four “‘social realities”, if a 
sidered in their implications, havi 
vital effect on our teaching objects 
In view of the dynamic characte 
our society, we must recogni 
some of our most cher! 
tions; ie., the family, 
radically. It 1s, therefor 4 
desirable to teach = ae 
subjects. To quote: ish i f 
it is possible to esta dt 
and responsibilities W" ae. 
of definiteness, 


it is not on ok: 
attempts to effect it 4 
orderly - develo 
this attitude, alone, ¥”". 
0 
ize our system ‘iat ; 
i tria ee 
Our indus aay 
it a necessity that 















| Practice,” 


| “ust, of 


ite an 


ghools can give scant encourage: 
q ment. 

If our students are to be fitted for 
jntelligent participation in democracy, 
‘they must know the realities of our 


government. The crucial question is: 


‘shall we discuss in class controversial 
subjects and air the problems that are 


"being discussed in newspapers, forums, 
and magazines? 
answer is unequivocal. We must dis- 
i cuss these questions if our instruction 
In citizenship is not to be limited to 
shed ist sterile abstraction. To quote again: 


gre alte pt would be better 


Professor Beard’s 


to ignore entirely 
ernment in. social 
fine it to innocuous 
which people agree 
Sagree violently in 
A Conspiracy of silence in 
Bs ee our children help- 
4 ey leave. The teacher 
bj in treat controversial 
: ime and scientific 

© to attempt to reach 

nal conclusions. Rather, 
be to’ instill a “wide 

acts and a discipline in 


the subject of gov 
studies than to con 
Piers) was 

g neralizations on 
A theory and di 


the Clasgr 
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thinking.” 

The rapidly multiplying ties be- 
tween the United States and the rest 
of the world bring new responsibili- 
ties to the teacher. The “Charter” 
holds that our whole tradition, cou- 
pled with our obligations under the 
Kellogg Peace Pact, is in the direction 
of the renunciation of war as a na- 
tional policy. The teacher is obliged, 
then, “to create in the popular mind 
conditions favorable to the continu- 
ous realization of peace.” One won- 
ders how some of our patriotic socie- 
ties will look upon this “obligation” 
of the teacher. 

' There are certain ideals that Pro- 
fessor Beard believes ought to be in- 
culcated for the purpose of enabling 
the student to make conscious choices 
when the time comes. Some of these 
desirable ideals are: that poverty can 
and must be eliminated; that those 
who exploit society and return no 
compensation in service are enemies 
of society; that all are entitled to the 
fullest possible educational oppor- 
tunity; that special privileges must be 
abolished; and that diverse opinions 
should be respected and tolerated. Un- 
der this program, all can find a place 
who wish to begin the task of recon- 
structing society in the schools. 

Lastly, the teacher must perform 
the miracle of bringing the fruits of 
scholarship, social realities, and ideals 
directly to the student. The considera- 
tion of how this is to be done takes 
us into the field of pedagogy. Here 
Professor Beard recapitulates the con- 
cepts that have for some time been 
associated with modern teaching. “All 
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propaganda is self-evident 


tion. -° must turn on the zs 
instruc soe ren 
vidual pupils We mus _— 
ie ided personalities ; 


° “S 
“rich, many ize the 
sl ts should be made to aie’ a 
7 —_ of the cultivation of 1 
impor 


; , These aims 
f udgment. 
in oath i us and will probably 
are 


Spee 
unter less opposition than otner 
encO h 


“Charter.” 
‘deas in the ! . 
| In conclusion, 1t seems needless 


plead for a wide salient 
book; the prestige of the Am — 
Historical Association and var a 
nel of the Commission a ws 
rectly responsible for it wil = =a 
edly attract much akfention to j a : 
uniqueness of the aul ic n 
the fact that it does not merely aim ; 
giving the accepted or most — y 
used objectives as previous stu : 
have done, but that it has attempte 
to set up new standards. Will it prove 
to be merely the aspirations of a small 
group of scholars and exceptional 
teachers, or will it be accepted as the 
much-needed revitalizing element in 
the teaching of social studies? The 
answer lies in the hands of adminis- 
trators and teachers. 

SAMUEL H. HALPERIN. — 


Manual Training High School. 


Citizens’ Organizations and the 
Civic Training of Youth 

By Bessie Louise Pierce. Part III: 
Report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies, American Histori- 

cal Association. Scribners, 1933. 
That the twenty-five million pupils 
in the public elementary and second- 
ary schools of the nation should prove 
a tempting morsel to the hydra of 


Qf) 






Jacing inflated ‘sonar 

j ationalism as among the 
ant n ._ the development of 

: ae among the chief 


age citizen, however, has : | 
notions about the extent : ~*~ 
0 


certain groups with Special wl sich ele 


Sd int ee he ind tf it OT orking today against the 
child into a particular Pate, hy flere ¢ international good will 
remained for Miss Pierce rahi ora A prosper ty.” They say 
in this part of the Report a ee Lid econom! icy. mae with him are 
mason: on Social Studies ~ ‘ shat na won ll and our own Muz- 
width and the depth of thi. a the owels ‘ 6-27). The “Daughters” 
ing propaganda. “ta xy (PP. cerned about the patriot- 
Each of the eight com gre quite - 


Ponent nif. of teachers and urge their — 
the activi fs “put loyal American men an 
at similar R i- r school boards.” They 


of the volume treats of 
of a group of somewh 
ganization. Part One 
“Educational and Civic Police i 


b 
women on OU 


‘eyo sides to every question, including 
Patriotic Organizations.” Among ty, ven our system of government; who 
discussed here are the numeroys pw f are more for their academic freedom 
war groups like the American Df of speech and opinion (co-called) than 
fense Society, Military Order of t, for their country.” Within the prodi- 
World War, the United States Fy giously short period of five years of the 
Association. These aim to save of establishment of these organizations, 
youth from the snares of the radial the society of “The Children of the 
strive to teach the adult as well 2 American Revolution” was founded. 
the youth in the proper use of the fy 4 : body for boys under 21 and girls 
hope to equip every sacle . l 8 devotes its energies to the 
with it, and have as one of thet a a of the patriotic anniversa- 
, he “arresting of citizenship i 2 “a upon maturity the members 
ne a f the American youd 4 the “Sons” or the Daughters.” 

pe en of this pat (BE ‘he activities of the American 

en 


ane ia Lesion ' ! / 
deals with eit i conclud nd Veterans of Foreign Wars 
volume | 
American Revolution. — 


“ude the first part of this inter- 
0 
the American Revolution, 


fact FT omer body 

as its OU  Pindertoc Sut the history text-books, 

jin 1889, a8 We of "EWhich © ‘0 write one of its own 
superior Daught™ the next?” 8 4 Viviq a Preach on every page 
Revolution je to the gg Pheared ‘a of America.” In 1925 
voted special atten The | Al Which ‘wo-volume text, the first 





















xt ye 
fl 


“DOO: a" Fan treats 
in history text-b point of M4 and the Second of the colonial period 
are alarmed at wei yse } of our history since 
Professor Ea ry Y teXt-boo ; rans also condemn 


‘ons 2 
tional relation 


Sl 





there are. 
1S devoted bh “ant 10 teachers who say 


Moon’s “Modern History” as unfit 
for school use because it contains “sub- 
tle falsehoods designed to restore 
America into sentimental, spiritual 
and political subjection to Great 
Britain.” All of these organizations 
get into the life of the schools by 
fostering essay and oratorical contests, 
distributing medals, flags and the like. 

Part Two describes the propaganda 
of the military groups and the agita- 
tion they carry on for the establish- 
ment of military training in schools, 
the founding of R. O. T. C. units 
and the organization of Citizen Mili- 
tary Training Camps. 

To offset this propaganda the vari- 
ous Peace organizations, like the Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of 
War, the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation, both of whose activities are 
narrated in Part Three, carry on an 
agitation of their own. Here also free 
literature, essay contests, poster con- 
tests and medals are the methods em- 
ployed, although not so extensively, 
because speakers of these groups often 
“find the doors of the public buildings 
closed to them.” 

The propaganda of Fraternal Orders 
like “The Free Masons,” the Order 
of DeMolay (open to Masons’ sons 
between 16 and 21), the K. of C., the 
Junior Order of American Mechanics, 
is analyzed in Part Four. Here the 
story of contests, education days, spe- 
cial parades, demonstrations, requests 
that no foreign languages be permitted 
at public meetings, and the like is re- 
peated. For her purpose, Miss Pierce 
considers the Klu Klux Klan as a fra- 
ternal order and describes its activities 
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Te next part is set aside for the 
| and religious groups. 


activities of racia 
the inadequate treat: 


To supplement 
ment in school texts of the réle played 


ople of certain racial origins or 
a Em affiliations, these groups pub- 
lish literature often for free distribu- 
tion in public and private schools. 
The next fifty pages comprising 
Part Six, are set aside for the portrayal 
of the youth movements in th:s coun 
try. Here space is found for the ac- 
tivities of the most obvious organiza- 
tions like the Boy Scouts as well as 
those of the obscure Young Commun- 
ist League. Throughout, the informa- 
tion is well documented and appro- 
priately illustrated. 
It is to be expected that the activi- 
ties of the “vested interests” would 
find adequate representation in a study 
of this kind. The author has very 
appropriately reserved: a whole part 
(Part Seven) for discussion of propa: 
ganda of business and labor groups. 
The place of honor here 1s occupied by 
the Public Utilities. The methods 
employed by these groups to revise 
text-books which they consider “bad,” 
to influence publishers and authors 
to insert certain types of information, 
to exclude others, and to prejudice 
the youthful mind against public own- 
ership or regulation makes choice read- 
ing. The Utilities did things in a big 
and thoroughly business-like way. 
Starting with the promise that many 


the fine way in which 


Q49 


educators were “more 
; Or 
big business, perhaps 88 hogy 

that they th ue ty yt 
y emselves 2 to t 4 

ful in a business way” ne Do Bye 
information comm; 2) 

mm 


effort 
ort and apparently legs lity 


educate the public ag to th ney AP 


notio 
ea ' . Obligations of ie 
oO its 7 
public Utilities Cyt 


author deserves our apprec; 
lation +B 
she. ma: 


4 
¢ 


this problem. 
The concluding part: of 
proper deals with the actiy; the ty 
“Drys” like the Wonca off 
Temperance Union and Anca | 
League, and some brief commer 
the recent agitation of the “We 
such as the Crusaders, The Won 
Organization for Temperance Refgg 
and so forth. 
An interesting page appendix « 
taining extracts from various dcp 
ments and an exhaustive bibliog: 
of fifty pages concludes this part 
of the Report of the Social Studis 
This volume is a valuable ast 
social science literature. It 5 
organized and has an interesting 7” 
However, one regrets that the 4 
does not make any recommen a 
We hope that this book, al 5 
admirably presented the pm f 2 
be followed by another vt ie 
to suggest the way ope ped . 
is undoubtedly welled? y 
‘i 
this. EDWARD M. Cot 
en High o 
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ORE NECESSARY TODAY 


for tax reduction could have o 
at through during the last ee 


SCHOOLING M 


se who clamor 

ato ue he of ie 
i a i reviou depressions and see what commun: 
let air children go without curred comm 
he average standard of ving was not co high 3 
to certain com orts and hyutigs ; ihe aie me 

refer fody ti ms harder fo make sacrifices or schools. But let me cal : 
Therefore today It SP0r at as a civilization Increases 1) complexity rere 
rer people who lived in an agritulturd 


our attention before. 
n ever 
“, more necessary tha qd towns were small and far apart, less school. 


oor an 
stage when roads were P as the main requirement. People were bo, 


a was necessary: 
vractically under ie oo a oan 

ir parents were : ge 
their p Feast 8 complex civilization which it is necessary to under. 

But today = be adjusted to it. Schools are the means by which we 
stand * ahi eriod of adjustment, and by schools | mean also kinder. 
accomplisn 1 ifaer cities. Even today the schools are not complete. No 
“ages ae » school completely adjusts the pupil to the surroundings in 
which he lives. It will be necessary 


“ance, There is no reason W ’ 
Fa Loni d during a most beautiful period of the year because of the 


| of mosquitoes ‘toes are creatures whose habits we all know 
plague 


Mosqui I knc 
well enough to exterminate : the right way. Likewise 


‘f we went about it in be Batt ae 
on why a hundred people a year should be silt en down 
Say aiatsr wt : ke in another State. 


WISH th tr 
to see wh 


of war an tigg 


live most of their lives in those conditiong 


These snakes could be er 
he water moccasin sna H 
ta tale t we set about it with a little energy. These are merely samples 
of things that we could do by the. application o 
‘a science. They are needed every day. | 
emphasis on the teachings 


Moreover, we will have to place much more on 
of mental hygiene not only to adjust people who are normal to tM 
vironments, but in order that we may more readily teach them 
as good citizenship and good character. a 

As we come to the end of another school year, | COM keep 
people of the United States for their service and sacrifice in help ~ Nations 

to maintain ou 


instituti f learning, and in helpin 10 
open our institutions of learning, an pe d work over ong Pe shat 


high standards of education reached only by har or 
? : ‘nued sacritices * ois as {ney 


of time. Next school je will call for cont ourage 


our teachers and our school administrators will carry on © 


have in the past. 
WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


When United States Commissioner of Education. 
In School Life for June, 1933. 
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“ihohaae page function. The 
appeal to those who are sin- 
cerely interested in them for their 
a aspects, or who seek in them 
drug me many perplexing 
Ble. c may have caused 
: motional disturbances. The 
sually Specialists, but 
audiences on , Deal oie 


| Pane an “ same intel 
Stew d thus often fai lectual 


al In effective. 


ATION AT De 





WITT CLINTON 


under stress of occupational and home 
have long since forgot- 
ten the subjects of their academic days. 
Others have tried, with the passing 
years, to keep abreast of the times 
through the press and periodical . lit- 
erature. The many changes which 
have been wrought in the home have 
resulted in an economy of effort and 
have secured for the housewife a 
great amount of leisure. A shorter 
working day is inevitable, and this 
will give increased leisure to the work- 
ers in office and factory. The need for 
the intelligent direction of this leisure 
time is already challenging the atten- 
tion of educators and others who are 
interested in the social, intellectual, 
artistic, and economic lives of the 
masses, as well as of those who are 
seeking means for the exploitation of 
this leisure. | 
To enlarge further on the need for 
concrete planning to direct intelli- 
on and effectively the non-work- 
ing hours of the masses is beyond our 
Present purpose. The changes that 
have taken place i 
ing th place in our schools dur- 
id € past twenty-five years, the 
y new subjects that have been in- 
troduced, the en iched 
» the enriched content of the 
Present curricula, and the ne 
ods of : wer meth- 
OF presentation h , 
N Nave given to the 
younger generation k 
Points of view be ~ 
Prehension of yond the ken or com. 
one nN of many elders. With th 
nset of adolescence, the t; e 
boys and ie ‘th © tes that bind 
cir parents are 


requirements, 
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th 


ae 


ding is essen 
ames Where this 18 lacking, 
there is no real home life. The home 
al meet: 


the place of occasion 
d by necessity and not 
amenities of 


becomes 
ings, prompte 
by intent. 

family ties are respected, bu 
younger folk seek their companionship 
outside of the home. They have no 


problems which they can discuss with 
their parents who live in worlds apart 
from those of their sons and daughters. 

While the picture thus painted may 
appear an exaggeration, thoughtful 
consideration will offer ample proof 
to support it. The teacher who has 
had years of experience with children 
of all ages and types knows that the 
lack of understanding by parents of 
the life and the needs of the young 
folks of our present generation is at 
the root of many of our educational 
problems. 

We do not propose to suggest rem” 
edies for the solution of the ills of 
our social, economic, or educational 
order. We do feel that much must 
be done to create an awakened citi- 
zenship, to arouse parents to realize 
that, regardless of their educational 
antecedents, they must keep on learn- 









; ae 
ing to be able to keep abreag q 
children, to participate in hii 
cussions, to invite their etn Ig 
arid to help them to solve thei... 
lems. Through the wise fo 
leisure that many parents ae OF the 
they can keep informed t, 
modern thought on conte 


problems. They can acquir 


Rardin 
Mpor ary 


necessary for harmonious livin be 
in the home and in the society . ‘h 
Ose 


with whom they spend some of yp he ™ 
leisure. In this way, they vill pW 


enabled to “bridge the gap” and dea 
closer. to their -children to the lai 


- benefit of both. ih 


It was with the hope that he Kid 
contribute to the solution of the prob. 


lem of adult education that the writer | 
projected the Institute for Adult Edu | 


cation at DeWitt Clinton’ High 


School. It was his desire to divert 


the afternoon activities of the mothers 
of the students of DeWitt Clinton, to 
furnish them with an inexpensive out 
let for some of their leisure time, 
create a better understanding of the 
school and its problems, and to bring 
them closer to their sons. | 
The plan for th 
ment in adult education by 2 aki 
school met with the hearty a : 


High School, and of pe ten! d 


t Super! 
Campbell, Depu - ¢ the high 


of New York (™: 
ceived with enthusiasm PY" 


oi 


Corin. 
prove the cultural background ¢ i 
at ig 


vied 
” . = 
ie 4 
hel 
hs ¢ 4 


the cultural cou 


of In 
hop : auld al 
: a rents 
are —_ ine ads thus 
ype) ad that ¢ 

ps ft wuld create 2 eas 
ished a sol and its prob ems, 
es : pines r home coopera 
w6 point echool and its agencies 
vit d notice whic 


i carefully outlined, and an 
tors to give some OF all of 
rses which the writer 
tad projected. The prompt response 
exceeded the expectations of those who 
waited for the outcome. Many more 


reer instruc 


- qlunteered than could possibly be 


neded in this initial stage of the ex- 
periment. A careful selection was 


' made both of the faculty and the 
courses, and in February, 1932, the 
Institute for Adult Education of the 


e proposed exper : 


1 


ent of ' ; Cat :, 
and endorsem DeWitt cinta | “ition of Fin 


‘ncipal of | 
Clark, Princip er a oe sO 
schoo 
Schools, in charge jor} 
City yn | 


ers | 
bers of the Parent’1ea¢ High ochot 


tion of DeWitt Clinton 





DeWitt Clinton High School was 
ccinitely launched with the writer as 
ls organizer and first director 
It was deemed advisable to tinct the 
N courses. These 
Appreciation, Appre- 
@ Prints, English and 
€ Story of the 
‘rman Literature 
PPreciation of 


cluded Art 


alth Educa’ 


“Why Stop 
hed outline 
prospectus of the 
nt to the parents of 
who were to enter 
in February, 1932, 
members of the Parent- 
Association which per 
mitted the use of its files. There were 
237 women, most of them mothers, 
who registered during the term for an 
ageregate of over 400 unit hours. 
Their interests centered largely in 
psychology, economics, history; music 
and art appreciation, the contempo- 
rary novel, and health education. 
Because of the limited size of the class- 
rooms, many could not be registered 
who arrived late or who wanted the 
most popular courses. . 

The exigencies of school conditions 
and an appreciation of home and 
other problems determined the selec- 
tion of the days and the hours for the 
aaa of the Institute for Adult 
ape? Wednesday and Friday 
rahe ed as the days on which the 
was “claim 7 es and the hour 
ae rom 3:30 to 4:30 P. M., 

: course was limited to fifteen 
one-hour sessions to be hel : 
on, iy, e held either 
ednesday or Frid ' 
single school te riday during a 
has si tm. This arrangem 
as since be ‘ ent 
oi en modified to permit th 
ti e subjects over 
re year of thi . an en- 

Th rty Sesslons, 
€ first sessions of th Inet 
or Adult Educatio * Snstit ute 

“Hon were held on 


cours 
those students 


DeWitt Clinton 


and to the 
Teachers’ 
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was, indeed, an eventful day: ‘An 
annie ; eager band of women, 

ging trom twenty-one to sixty 
years of age, trooped into the corri- 
dors of DeWitt Clinton High School 
long before the hour scheduled. for 
the SeSs10ns. Their enthusiasm was 
contagious, and it fired the. imagina- 
tions of the members of the faculty 
who had awaited their coming. The 
careful preparation and the painstak- 
ing effort which this small band of 
teachers put into their work showed 
that they recognized the import of 
their pioneer efforts to the cause of 
adult education and to the fair name 
of DeWitt Clinton High School, the 
largest public high school in the 
world, whose archives are replete with 
records of accomplishments. The fac- 
ulty had volunteered to serve with- 
out thought of compensation or re- 
ward other than that which comes 
from the satisfaction of having con- 
tributed something to the advance- 
ment of the interests of one’s fellows 
and of bringing into the lives of others 
a little of the knowledge and the cul- 
ture which it was their more fortu- 
nate lot to possess. Such men and 
women cannot fail. 

Those who sat in the classrooms 
presented an interesting picture. A 
young woman who had left her baby 
at home to be cared for by another 
sat beside her mother—the one eager 
to learn how to bring up her child 
in an atmosphere of love and — 
standing that would bind them closer 

‘1 the years to come, 
to each other in © catilies of 
and the other sensing the futility © 


the years before 


through the use 
leisure which 
Education seem 
ferences of age 


Tace : 
forgotten and ic » and 


the Moment that 


herald for most of them the ie | parti 
aWnin , l 


of a new day. 

The education 
these women wer 
Of the foreign 
ceived some sch 
tle or none in the United Stat 
American born showed equa 
tions. Those of the older generation : 
had either not completed an elemen- 
tary school course, or had had a yex | 


£ those ideas whic 
ned and enlightened 
¢ the part the indi- - 
in the society in 


Adult Education 
‘ ig no longer an exper iment. Its suc- 
or two of high school work, or had a became apparent from its very 
even spent some time in college. The) inception. It “caught on” from the 
very start and has retained its hold on 


| the imaginations of those who came 


younger women had had more schoo: F 
ing’ but were seeking in the Institute 
for Adult Education an opportunity F 
to continue their studies in fields 
which their new responsibilities % F 
mothers and housewives made dest” 
able, or which matur 


) it At the closing exercises in 
June, 1932, more than 150 certifi- 
tates were distributed for satisfactory 
| Smpletion of the courses which were 


Hh during the first semester. In 
‘ ptember 1932, 543 


| , men and women 
| «WEE registered fo : 


r over 800 aggre- 


1 Covered j gs ri 
fed literature, psychology, 


age, current events, eco- 
Ic “PPreciation, art ap- 
: Sreative art. and health 

Nese were added in 


The lecture metho 
was decided upon 
for our purpose 
who came to US: 
the lectures We 
demonstr ations, 

h 


eee orev 
S = 


i}lustratto” fect x 


arly became oer 


mega ce ote 
3 
r-©) 


forw 
ted th 4 tO Ne Fegistration 


Ira semester to 
on) 1,000 unit 
Testrictions were 


monopolizing the 


was limited to 


icants, only four men 


were registered for the — 7 = 
third semesters. Other men who - 
were interested in vocational courses 
or such as would give them credits t0 
meet the requirements for college en’ 
trance. These were directed to suit- 
able channels. 

The success of the Institute for 
Adult Education at DeWitt Clinton 
High School points the way to some 
very evident conclusions. It has 
sounded the interests of the many 
whose leisure hours fall during the 
afternoon and has secured an ever 
increasing response during the three 
semesters of its existence. It has dis- 
covered that there is need for educa- 
tional opportunities for this class of 
adults whose influence reaches into the 
home where the contacts with the 
younger generations are closest. From 
the very nature of their lives and 
the occupations of their leisure time, 
this class can exert a far-reaching in- 
fluence. Nor was the demand for the 
courses confined to residents in the 
vicinity of the school. It was far from 
local. Those who registered came 
from four of the five boroughs of our 
greater city. Many came from subur- 
ban sections within a radius of thirty 
miles from DeWitt Clinton High 
School. Inasmuch as the Institute for 
Adult Education must limit its offer: 
of DeWee Gene, tea anal 
best = High School is 

est prepared to give, it could not 
oe i ee nor the wishes 

nts, nor could it accept 
™ who applied because of classroom 
imitations, This situation was partly 


placed upon apP 
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rp in February, 1933, through 

use of lecture halls which made 
Possible the registration of 15 0 in 
Current Events in an American His- 
COEy Background, 80 in Music Appre- 
Clation, 75 in Abnormal Psychology 
of Adolescence, 70 in Great Masters 
of World Literatures, and 76 in The 
Appreciation of the Drama. In fifteen 
other classes, the registration ranged 
from 16 to 45, the latter figure, ex- 
ceeding the seating capacity of the 
classroom. 

The experience of DeWitt Clinton 
High School shows definitely that 
there are many who would come to 
the day high schools of the City of 
New York if the faculties of these 
schools were to offer cultural, voca- 
tional, or industrial courses for adults. 
These courses would have to be 
offered in the afternoon, both to econ- 
omize the time of the teacher and to 
avoid encroaching upon the hours 
needed for family duties and home 
life. ‘There is no room for doubt re- 
garding the practicability of this pro- 
posal. There are in the high schools 
many high minded and public spirited 
teachers whose eyes are focussed ever 
on the service it is their privilege to 
render. ‘These would welcome the 
opportunity as did the faculty of De- 
Witt Clinton High School. Institutes 
thus established would become more 
local in character, they would serve . 
bring the school and the home into 


ar ve 
closer relationship, create a mo : 
wholesome regard for education an 
learning through intelligent treatmen 


10 































and discussion of ; 

and Problems, . 
a wider and bet 
sow the seeds for 
active citizenship, 


his account of ¢ _ difficulties con’ 


he 


Organizati CONce ns: ma} 
Rd nuzation of the Institute ay NE of te he teacher of history 
: pe, of DeWitt Oy; for Ady . 0 fronting ; some students to per’ 
c Nton py: ; ; 
1001 would be incomplet ton Hi se fallote © wuity of history. % 
writer to fail to ex © Were cont failures 


Press hj 


. 5 ceive jrations, 
tion of the efforts 5 F the S appre. t the asp 


ye tha the past not only 


" ts of 
cooperated in launching re Why ee eat but also shed a 
omg of its kind in a Ne : be me ——— due possible solu- 
ity high school, and who he otk FF) peacon HB" yes that face the voters 
bored with him in its ; Ve be Bi tions for 158 


ervice. Wy; and tomorrow. To 
out the hearty codperation of A, x of ek students, the text- 
ulty, the Institute for Adult Edug F = assumes the awful proportions of 
tion could not have been stare; byrinthic jungle of facts which 
without them, it cannot continue. Ty f | ominously challenge the mental diges- 
A. Mortimer Clark, Principal of Def sige system. An attitude of passive 
Witt Clinton High School, the write rsistance to the study of history, 
owes a special debt of gratitude. His which is manifested by some, is fre- 
encouragement, his understanding F) quently the outward manifestation of 
and his unfailing sympathy in thee F) an inner sluggish feeling towards the 
moments along the way when di subject, resulting from an uninterest- 


couragement threatened the fate @ / Ng presentation on the part of either 


the Institute, served to a ca sen or teacher, 
ganizer with a new xi Ma i, the spring term of 1932 an 
“és ” | me 5 ? 
sire to “carry on a rik clous f° Modern ~ class in the first term of 
to fruition.’ There = for Adut he “ropean History was con- 
hovering over the pon AD Sty oye” James Monroe High 
Education now: oe opened F  study Principal objective was 
d, and it has °F ne € historical 
now assurec, *" larger OOF FTN wor] b ackground of 
lists this fall with @ ) Politica) ee “Ms in their social, 
ment of courses a? tion. ; ent w “omic phases so that 
ed registra eats fell Ould secure : 
of an increas SP Ma nt Underst, di a more j 
B Tellected : " Ing of the prese 
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Institute a gchool: tive sa e development 
Mpa: , ~ tele 
+t Clinton .Patied “tual curiogit 
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RN EUROPEAN 


the background of major aspects of 
international affairs, was 4 primary 


goal. Stress was placed upon the 


importance O ) : 
forming judicious attitudes predicated 


upon the knowledge of the relevant 
facts and tempered by an unbiased 
attempt to evaluate the reliability of 
conflicting source material. 

The chairman of the Department 
of Social Studies, Mr. Martin L. Wil- 
son, gave, the instructor complete free- 
dom in the preparation of an enriched 
course of study for this class (see 
Exhibit A) as well as a special uni- 
form examination (see Exhibit B). 
Throughout the term, the class studied 
topics of current interest as found in 
the daily columns of the New York 
Times and the Herald-Tribune, with 
special emphasis being given to those 
factors of the 18th and 19th centuries 
which shed some light of comparison, 
contrast or causal relation upon the 
dynamic aspects of the 20th century 
world of today. 


An example of the mode of pro- 


cedure followed is to be found in the 


topic “Progress in Disarmament 
1800-1932”, which was studied at the 
Opening of the term, thus coinciding 
with the simultaneous meeting of the 
World Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva February 2, 1932 (see Ex. 


hibit C). Other topics which were 
considered during the term were: 
(a) The Sino-Japanese Conflict in 


f suspended judgment in ° 
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Manchuria: (b) 
dential le. ee Zn an, nese 
Danger in the probleé Ae ae 
: m of the Polish 
Corridor > (d) French presidential 
election Procedure (studied after the 
Mies, en Pd pie Doumer, 
the Bled ? , mpts to balance 
_ the nited States budget; and (f) 
World-wide efforts to cope with un- 
employment. The bulletins and fort- 
nightly reports of the Foreign Policy 
Association of New York, directed 
by Mr. James G. McDonald, were 
found to be invaluable in presenting 
enlightening interptetations of world 
history in the making. | 
Despite this orientation, .the cus- 
tomary topics of European history for 
the period 1789 to 1871, as provided 
in the syllabus, were woven into the 
fabric of the term’s work. The class 
was composed for the most part of 
fifth-term general and commercial 
and honor school pupils (students 
whose general average of final marks 
in major subjects the preceding term 
was 75% or over). They evinced 
generally a wholesome, cooperative in- 
terest in their work and many sought 
opportunities to render special oral 
reports to the class based upon — 
tary supplementary readings. a ” 
however, required special gu a r 
after school in the preparation of t ~ 
lessons. Daily homework se a 
were given, _— a puidin g ques’ 
topics with a serie Exhibit C). 
see Ex 
tions for each unit ( 


eading # 
... necessitated f 
Preparation ‘oned above. OC 


iene mn iefinite page assign’ 
ree material were giver! 


ments Or source 





in order to rather 
‘i. €Ncou nd ter 

to f ; ra eco 

- amiliarize themseln. the oe jin th pistory» since the 

catalo COtitan he "the frst * {| be 10 he 

; di gue, reference files Nts, lt, ge pupil " d - mprehend t 

O a and so forth CUtrens m a - get pene events an 

«o = arias discussion, | f france sb sbtained a bac 

one > Objective at gems _ ropean history during 

y ir, ~ Wel 

a8 Challenge neg Tildslsy ak * receding term. 

the following words: : Teacheiss 5 { pt A (Abridged) 

edness inatked by freey  Pe™iting Ex# 1 oF TOPICS FOR Ex- 

built up o; y freedom from }j me Us BAN HISTORY 
up on the realization thai bi, f egIMENTAL EUROP 

one has somethin © ten (ONE YEAR) 


. = - m 
his experience that is tortie] 
e 


another and producing not metely 
willingness but a sympathetic ci 
ness to get the other person's Doint 


nat current 


(Sequence of topics will depend 


‘red during class discussions. ) 


of view and as conditioning the fai P 


zation of this quest, a willingnes i} 


$ 


credit him with honesty of corivictoa F 
resulting in thé power ard habit df 


finding the best in other peopk’ 


In the light of experience, the fl F 


lowing suggestions are offered: (!) 


Experimental classes should be com F 


posed of more homogeneous grouy F 


i.e., the entire class should “ er 


) rse pupils ex 
of general course pupts "4 
commercial pupils exclusively; () 
special experimental c 


at a 
. . . ¢ u 
formed for commer pup 


periodicals, 


ellie aN yd he 


a 


tee 


~ ee 


| | Permanent Contributions and 


ind Influence of the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Era upon modern civilization. 
A. French Revolution (1789- 
1799). 
1. Causes: Evils of old ré- 
gime; spiritof reform, etc. 
2. Results in France: So- 
cial, economic and politi- 
cal. 
3. Influence on Europe: 
- ie and future, 
1815), Poleonic Era (1799- 


t i tu d e 
t 
arte Principles of 
a Revolution, 


ero ‘ 
‘ms in France: j 


q Map PPraisal of his caree 
Pated Europe Oday Com 
A, Re Urope of 1815 


Changes since 





world problems consid- - 
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Ul. The Industrial Revolution and 
the Labor Movement. : 
A. Significance and oo 

continuity of the Industria 

Revolution. 

B. Emphasis upon social, eco” 
nomic and political results. 

C. Factor in development of 
economic imperialism. 

D. Growth of Labor Legisla- 
tion throughout the world. 

E. Technological unemploy- 
ment; proposed remedies. 

1. Dole payments in opera- 
tion (England, Ger- 
many). 

IV. Extension of Democracy. 

A. Contrast between evolu- 
tionary vs. revolutionary 
processes. 

B. Extension of suffrage; Eng- 
lish reform bills 1832-1928; 
other nations; Parliament 
Act of 1911, etc. 

C. Comparison of British cabi- 
net system with congres- 
sional type. 

D. Influence of the World 
War. 

1. Extension of democracy, 

2. Reaction in rise of dic- 
tatorships. 

V. Nationalism: unifying and dis- 
ruptive force. 

A. ey movements 
is th cent 21. 
1848), ury (1830 

B. Unification of Italy and 
Germany, 

C. Disintegration of Austro- 


eearian, Russian and 
urkish Empires, 
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D. The Near Eastern Question; 
19th and 20th centuries. 
E. Nationalist Movements; 
India, China, Germany, etc. 
Dangers inherent in aggres- 
sive, exaggerated national- 
ism. 
VI. Problems in the Far East. 
A. The awakening of China 
and the westernization of 

Japan. | 

B. Relations with Occidental 
powers; Asiatic imperialism. 

C. Japan as a world power; 
Chinese nationalism; Man- 
churia. 

VII. Imperialism. 

A. Imperialistic motives; exam- 
ples; types of. interest. 

B. Partition of Africa and Asi- 
atic spheres of influence. 

C. Effect of World War; man- 
date system (codrdinate 

with III, V and VI). 

VIII. The World War and Its After- 
math. 
A. Causes of the World War- 

1. Distinction between 
fundamental and immed- 
jate causes. 

(a) International anar- 
chy; militarism; 
nationalism; imperi- 
alism; alliances. 

9. Modern concept of rela 
tive, divided responsibil: 
ity compared with “sole 
guilt clause’’. (Article 
131, Versailles). . 
(a) Study in the eff 

Aime 
cacy of war tim 


propaganda. 


F. 


IX. 


XI. 


e 
sion of 
_ Revisio Dost 


1899, 1907. 

= " Liquidating the wa 

implementing the nea i 

1. League of Neth 

World Court: =a 3 

treaties; the Kell ; 

Briand Pact of Pars 

D. Disarmament; Washingnf’ 

(1921-22); Geneva (190f 

London (1930); Wat 

Disarmament  Confera§ : 

1932-1933. 

E. Reparations; 1919; Mh © 

Dawes Plan; Young Pe 

Lausanne, 1932. 

F. Attitude of United 5 

on (a) Implemer 

Kellogg Pact: es fl 

ship 1n orld : 

Disarmament. | 

G. War oF eace at 

Fast; 2 test for P | 
chinery- 


sailles; | 
rope. . peitis 

















aif \U. The 


Opp 
of 


U 


A 7 e | 
of Civilization Socia 


opt e55 ents. . 
" ‘nevelop™ ments in Sciences 


0 e 
co Literature: unsung 
es of peace: 
ation © 
nomic af 


heroes 
B Emanclp 
| social, eco 


Women; 
d politi- 


PublicEducation. 
of Church and 
Russia, 


cal. 

c. Growth of 
_ Relations 
State; Italy, France, 
Turkey and Spain. 
1, Growth of tolerance. | 
World as an Economic 
Unit; interdependence of na- 


tions. 

A. World-wide scope of In- 
dustrial Revolution (topic 
Im). 

B. Reasons for England's re- 
versal of traditional free 
trade. 

C. Factors contributing to 
world-wide business depres- 
sion. 

f. The role of economic na- 
| tionalism, etc. 

D, sunifcou of “Planned 

Cas : Russia's 5-Year 

lan, 

E. 

Recent Proposals for 
Ment of r 
Allied war 


adjust- 
€parations and 


the Uni 
ted Stat 
Moratorium es (Hoover 


Specif, 
© exam 
Conditions in ples of how 


the world other parts of 
States affects the United 


Ortuns: 
W one bi Obligations 
Ute States ership for the 


A. Problem 


S confronting the 


World Monetary and Eco- 


nomic Conference (1933). 


| ExHiBiT B (May, 1932) 


II. 


Hit. 


_ Name and loc 


ate on the accom 
‘no map of Europe: 

een is the head- 
quarters of the League of 
Nations. . 

>. The capital of the nation 
which is following the Five- 
Year Plan. | 

3 The capital of the nation 


which became a republic in ; 


(1931. 

4. The Polish Corridor. 

5. The capital of the nation 
which adopted a protective 
tariff policy in 1932, thus 
abandoning free trade pol- 
icy. | 

“The world has witnessed 

progress in the limitation of 

armaments since 1918.” 

A. Compare the Washington 
Conference (1921-22) with 
the London Naval Confer- 
ence of 1930, by giving 
(in tabular form) : 

1. Accomplishments of each 
conference. 

2. Unsolved problems of 
each conference. 

B. Mention two difficulties 
which face the statsemen 
now meeting at the World 
Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva. 

jon ie 

of 1789 and F ali emg 
rance today. In- 
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IV. 


VIIL. 


clude political, social and eco- 
nomic contrasts. 

Below are four groups of re- 
lated topics. Show the connec- 
tion between the items in each 


‘group: 


(a) Industrial Revolution and 
Dole Payments. 

(b) Industrial Revolution in 
England and the downfall 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

(c) Social Contract and the 
French Revolution. 

(d) Industrial Revolution and 
Protective Tariffs. 


. Prove that the Monroe Doc- 


trine interfered with the plans 
of Metternich and the “Con- 
cert of Europe.” | 


. (a) Mention three outstanding 


events in the history of 
Polish nationalism during 
the period 1772 to 1932. 

(b) Why is the Polish Corr 
dor a danger to the peace 
of Europe today? 


_ Show why three arrangements 


made at the Congress of Vi 

enna (1815) were overthrown 

or changed by later events of 

the 19th or 20th centuries. In- 

dicate the nature of each 
- ° e 

rea one important — 

cal fact connected with ten © 

the following: 

(a) Montesquieu 

(b) Hitler 

(c) Karl Marx 

(d) Gandhi 

(e) Seabury 

(f) Stimson 


(g) Kogsut 
(h) De : 
(i) Stalin 
Goethe 


(j) 


Valera 


(k) Shanghai 


Progress In Worl 


“An outline of guest 
and discussion. 


on Hindenbur 


Exrpit ¢ 


I. Introduction. 


A. The problem Of redy 
Maments is of vit 
to every citizen, 


i. expenditure gb 
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‘of past wa: 


Cing x 
al intend 
World 
Over  $4,500,000,009 ty 


armaments in 193 gf] 


year of peace) of whdh 
the United States Seni ; 


over $725,000,000. 


. Over two-thirds of mowpy 
spent by the U. §. bpy 


ernment during the i 


nine months of the iy 


year of 1931 was devol 


to “present military MiG 


the No 


poses and to pay 








Di oes 
Sarma hey Historica 


if) B. Th 





adesirable sae 
, internationé 
armaments? 

he members of 
be affected 1n’ 
Teal y the success : 
rs failure of the presen 

sonference? ; 
| Backgroun 


ow may 
E family 


4, 


(before 


1914): he 19th century. 

rvey of the 

A. « did Napoleon make 

‘ French military 

use of the r 37 

conscription law of 1798: 

Why did Prussia adopt 

compulsory military ser’ 

vice after Napoleon's vic- 

tory at Jena (1806)? 

Why did other continen- 

tal European nations adopt 

military conscription after 

1870? 

. Why did England rely 
upon a small standing 
army without the use of 
conscription? 

_ did Anglo-German 

nava rivalry develo 

about 1900? P 

és © Hague Peace Confer- 
—_ : 1899 and 1907, 
tahire ‘easons for the 

Te of these infer: 
- Woy it armaments, 
YOu consider them 


4 total faily 
: re? 
*StOpe in 19} 4 Why? 


y wa 
an “A a Europe called 


Au amp” be 
7 pt 19149 fore 


0 
Satemes “Stee with the 
nA Nation with 


Mm 


wo 


_ 


rE 
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III. Steps in the E 


ments will re- 
main at peace since it iS 
thereby insured against 
ware’ Justify your ane 
swer by referring to his- 


torical facts. : 
yolution of Dis- 


strong arma 


ent. 
— Treaty of Versailles 

(1919). 

1. What limitations were 
placed upon the German 
army and navy? Why? 

2. Why was the term of vol- 
untary enlistment in the 
German army extended to 
12 years by the Treaty of 
Versailles? 

3. What pledge regarding 
disarmament are the mem- 
bers of the League of Na- 
tions obligated to carry 
out? (See article 8 of the 
League Covenant and one 
of Wilson’s 14 Points, 
1918.) 


B. The Washington Conference 


on Limitation of Armaments 

(1921-22), 

1. What were the major 
purposes of President 
Harding for calling this 
conference? 

2. What was the significance 
of the 10-year naval holi- 
day? 

- What agreement was made 
concerning battleship ra- 
tlos in the 5-Power Naval 
Treaty? 

, Why was Great Britain 
willing to grant the Uni. 


2 
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States naval parit 
{eawality) in battleship 
on age: (Distinguish Tex: 
en capital ships and 
auxiliary vessels.) 

i. Why were: France avi d 
Italy willing to accept 
eas ratios in capital 

6. Why was Germany ab- 
sent from the Washington 
Conference? 

7. What types of armament 
were not limited? Why? 

8. How did the termination 
of the Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance increase mutual 
friendship among the Uni- 
ted States, Great Britain 
and Japan? What agree- 

- ment replaced it? 

9. Why were Japan and 
China more friendly in 
1922 than they had been 
in 1919? (Refer to % 
Power and _ Shantung 
treaties.) 

The Geneva Conference of 

1927. 

1. What unfinished work of 
the. Washington Confer’ 
ence did the 19277 Geneva 
Conference attempt van 

lete? 

om why were the United 
States and as Britain 

agree! 
unable get ~ 00 dcitins : 

3. Which ‘ d , invl- 
President — 
ann is alail Confer’ 

The London 

_ppseut 17: 


i 


- Why 


. at agreemen 


. What 


. What obstacle preventel ' 


How did France ) 


did 
Donald, a nay \) 
Minist _ ae hy 

> VIS} “VE 
MHoover in 19359 “ay 
Ich pag 


Ons 
the London C attend ; 
Compare wit a) 


' 


1927 Conference) 
. ts 
wer i; 

e€ ~~ Why? f 

reement 

reached in the 37,1 
Naval Treaty affe c 
United States Gal! 
Britain and Japan? : 
the making of the pop 
posed 5-Power treaty? 


% 
a 
4 


cs 


; Why did Italy demand i 


the right of naval patty. 
with France in cruivig) 
despite Italy's financial th 
ability to construe: 
enough cruisers t0 a a 
achieve such parity? 


ter 
her stand in this ™ 


did the 

States decline ar 
e a ; 

a “consultative P fob 


viding © fF 
France Pf ultation 


2 
ao 
ae | 8. 
ms) aA ne. 


PRT AINA TSAR. 8 Tg DC 


ternation4 ft 
the event j the | 
ture: priti? 
Why did ; “f to a 
rve the g ji r 
Othe SP 
(Escalato* clave 








cting ty» 


0 


f. The 193 


tr 


_ 


" nade £e6* 


_ Why do, nati 


reem ents were 


Who garding submarine 

? 

e? — 
wart World Disarma 
e at Geneva 
he objects of 


ae ‘ons continue 
gintain 
a ta and navies despite 
the fact that ) 8 nations, 
by signing the Kellogg: 
Briand Pact of Paris, have 
renounced war as an 1n’ 
strument of national 
policy? 


_ Why do continental Eu- 


ropean nations place 
greater reliance upon ar- 
mies and air forces than 
upon naval strength? 


. What do the French 


mean by their willingness 
to reduce armaments in 
return for ‘additional 
guarantees of security”? 


- What effect do German 


demands for 
the 


and 


7 revision of 
Treaty of Versailles 
Teparations have upon 


the French 
attitude on dis- 
armament? dis 


- Ction? 
sOme d 
3 emand 
leas elition of (a) bat 
. . 
Ps, (b) submarines? 


substantial, 


g. What international a 
" chinery for the peacefu 
settlement of international 
disputes exists today which 
did not exist when the 
World War broke out? 

9. What are the outstanding 
obstacles to disarmament 
today? 

10. Why do many scientists 
predict the end of modern 
civilization in the event of 

- another world war? 

11. Why do many feel that 
the success of this confer- 
ence depends in part upon 
the outcome of the present 
Sino-Japanese crisis? 

12. What is your opinion of 
the French proposal for 
the creation of an inter- 
national military police 
force under the control of 
the League of Nations? 
(See newspapers for Tar- 
dieu proposal of February 
6, 1932.) . 

13. What would probably be 
the attitude of the United 
States Government  to- 
wards this plan? 

14. Why is the fate of civili- 
zation partly dependent 
upon continued progress 
in disarmament? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCES ON 
DIsARMAMENT 
A. General: 
1. Robinson and Beard: History 
of Our Own Times, pp. 319. 
325; 596-598: 638; 642-643. 
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hate “icKinley, 
World Histo 
15; 730; 77 


Owland and Dann: 
Ty Today, pp. 714. 
wa, 8-80: 806-810. 
“Oster, H.:> Modern Euro- 
bean History, Pp. 571-575. 
629: 659-666; 675-677, 
4. Schapiro, J. S.: Modern and 
Contemporary European His- 
tory (1931 edition), pp. 696- 
700; 746; 781-782: 838-840. 
>. Fay, S. B.: Origins of the 
World War, Vol. I, pp. 38-44. 
B. Disarmament: 


1. Madariaga, S.: Disarmament. 


2. Page, K.: National Defense 
(Part III). : 
3. Wilson and Cohen: Current 


THE PROJECT DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRICITY AN 
RADIO IN AN ADVANCED PHYSICS COURSE 


S teachers, we all like to see 
A pupils busily at work, intent on 
making their job a good one. The 
laboratory work in elementary physics 
allows the pupils to work with the 
things they are studying about, to 
some degree, and is mostly of a for 
mal nature. But here we wish to ~~ 
about what the pupils can do an 
have done when conditions permit 2 
wider opportunity for student — ; 

nd constructive work. Alt Ae! 
a opportunities are mostly olrere 


A 
-. an advanced physics course, - , 
if he projects mentioned, “eo 
«ible to include them, will fit 
S 


tively into © 


- 7 









Americ chers 
an H; hysics tea 
103-199 Story Pp ha J Te at latitude in 
4. Current q. } the “en allowe? © eial for this 
Feb IStory ~ pave suita le mate’ been 
I Tuary, 1939 (maga, i jyelOP ; result, there has - 
also subsequent né? Sq! f ‘gust: #9°* * fevelopment of varied 
5 7 Nt mone 7 Opes cou develop 
: al _ Newspa nthly iy, 1 : contin have found the project 
CR at 2 for curre : Since pi cies iculatly suited for this 
" nternational re-h, D gork 28 1 g of the function of ap- 
eneva: Oadeasts > anderstane: b There are 
WA Mp) Ue as through actual use. 
ABC Sunday 4 aa al jobs to allow for persona 
1 rtnesday, 6 Py | NE ise and group projects for train 
2. Dis Ee? i FE initiative ' e 
Aaa tines News: Wie as working together. 
5, paturday, 6:30 Py, “E) Majough projects can be craw® 
, Vonsult Newspaper radio a from any division of P nye, are 
umns for special broadeay; | sting here the projects 19 electricity 


James Monroe High School. 













“ind radio as a nucleus, as we have 
found these topics to fit in best with 
the apparatus available and the natu- 
ral student interest. The course, built 
| around this nucleus, may very well, 
and in our case, does, include associ- 
ated topics from the other fields, in 
- particular, Light, Heat, Sound, and a 
project in recognition of the much- 
neglected field of Popular Astronomy. 
! To illustrate: in connection with the 
P ortunity for growth in physi ® : topic “Conduction (of electricity) 
ence to all students, and pa ib ; through gases”, we associate spectro- 
filled a decided need in answe™ | “Opie observation of the gases used, 


demand by gifted © Ast, given below in outline 


students for , ‘ 
» abilities © form, j ‘ 
terial suitable bg Ae * () Pe regarded, then, as sug: 


ABRAHAM Leavin, 


course in Advanced Physics was 
troduced by our head of departom 
Mr. H. E. Behnken. It offered 7 


Ang Kae go Vl Rh lay prime. ceo SH eb el! 





~  eewh Plene © 


' 
importance of om a i | : jenn Which to draw projects 
the report les ” Projects ni ane £6 which to add 
sociation oe c faticuls other fields—according 
below) which ° is ~~ Wen are noe tions. Where hints 

hysical oi with | bos y nile > detailed, the au- 
throug? oo inspirinb ri vided “onsulted. The list is 
paratus Pigs g rapidly ‘io onstrationg ggested pr Ojects, § 
teacher ¢ the que te and Optional addi- 
second ith 2 


heartily 28°? 
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OuTLINE OF PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 


or ELECTRICITY AND RapIo 
Conduction through solids 
Projects . 

“1. Measurement of Resistance 
(using 3 methods: Voltmeter: 
ammeter, Ohmmeter circuit, 
and Wheatstone bridge. Suit- 
ability of methods for hot and 
cold resistance brought out.) 

2. Converting Galvanometers in- 
to Ammeters and Voltmeters 
(using ordinary meters, B. & 
S. wire table for shunts; and 
radio carbon resistors filed to 
suit for series resistors). 
Conduction through liquids 

3. Copper Plating (to show re- 
quirements for good plating). 

4a. Determination of e from above 
(explained below in text). 

or 

4b. Plating of metals other than 
copper (students given choice 

- of 4a or 4b). 
Magnetic Effects of a Current 

5. Constructing Devices to show 
effect of Magnetic field (each 
subdivision assigned to a 
group; groups work concur- 
rently). 

Ja. Oersted’s apparatus, 

| small compasses mounted, 
3b. Tangent galvanometer (coil 
of wire and compass). 

Jc. Barlow’s wheel. 

id. Dancing spiral (pool of mer- 
cury contact to show attrac- 
tion of parallel currents). 

de. Parallel Wires. 

Optional: Magic magnetic 
pendulum (current induced 


with 
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in 2 om " i 


caus i 
€S second coil to Start to 


moving magnetic field. The 





photo-voltaic cell, using cup 


a I-tube yadio 


PROCEDURE 
es dure will naturally 


Swing Over j ion O , class proce - 

6. Assemb 7 its Magnet). Ode 0 ructio f ‘ts operation. The . to the ty e of project 

ling and W; el est f0 ; ry according P 

§ and Windin lowing §] ect , and t circuit is | VaLY ditions 
Simple Motor (using K = a, used to ament (elegy by Fe noel regenerative cir selected and the different cone! 
or Moore moters ts ee minum et harge ne ak . dividually, — . under which the class 1s eae For 
down, 114 volt). = ate nee Mah | built IO essary for test’ 5 reason, little will be said about ® 

: 2 volt). iron wire «. _. ** glow E assories nec this reason, little ™\ 

Alternating Current Phenomena | = in ri BOW acc ve used iii or’ (as except in the particular cases — 

Constructio : ‘ctio ne od below in text 1 However, there is ample rea” 
n of Simple Trans- Sases (low D throns £ 2 jained be below. ver, 
former (may be done ar other gas ie i P }. Converting radio son for including other methods, such 
magic lamp; coil wound on an EM. 7 Simple tubes) ie audio oscillator as reports and talks by students on 
Oatmeal box and hidden: con- using rotating ah sepa ctical use by student as interesting topics and trips to indus- 
nected to flashlight belllobass special gas dischar TOE with for oa ractice set. (See Note trial plants, as the occasion arises, al- 
to be placed over an iron-core tuning fork. (This = or eel though there is no room here for any 
coil carrying A.C.) stration can be performt. 2) ns Soles emphasis on these methods. 
DEM. 1: Demonstration sho students.) ae Optional: cma One experiment ‘given to students 
ing difference between AC DEM. 6: Demonstration of wee Aes (without ac’ ho show particular aptitude is the 
and DC ‘on inductances Photo-electric effect, yi cessories). determination of the charge of the 
oe photo-electric tube : sional: Demonstration of electron (project 4a) from copper: 
densers and power. >» and relay Op ! 
DEM 3: PDemonstar f to ring bell. imple 1-tube A.C. operated plating data. A typical report recently 
s rear) Optional: Construction of transmitter. handed in will best illustrate: 
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stator of a 4-pole motor may rous oxide plates from dy Copper plate before platirngacccsscersmssessstnesnnesnaneennreenneenneten - 28.177 gms. 
be split up to provide a rotat- carded rectifier with lead ring Copper-plate after plating _...<csianccmannanmaniannes 28.877 
ing field to affect a floating in lead nitrate solution. . 

ee Weight of copper: pol Ge assesses cneeeaoemeemarenceescuccnuenses .700 gms. 


‘ copper ball (density ball). 


The current through solution was 

= amp. for 5/2 minutes = 17.5 amp. minutes 
2.2 amp. for 0.5 minutes = 1.1 amp. minutes 

C2 amp. for 734 minutes = 15.5 aise minutes 


DEM. 7: Demonstration of 
production -and reception o 
radio waves using Herts a 
aratus and. static ma | 


OT 


lee » ry - *» - 
a AV eee Oe ow iri wel te, ish Sener gee fe ye eee sf wy weit”) ; > 
. . Pent Wee ee ert ely My St hy 


2b: Aluminum ring over iron 
core of coil carrying A.C. 


DEM. 3: Demonstration of ree p 4 by D 3.2 amp. for 114 mi 
sonance at power frequencies. iu ‘ce : anes _ = 4/ amp. minutes 
en , : of * 
ena tion 1 
Electron Phenome —— DEM. 8: Demonstts ip 48 amp. minutes 38.1 amp. minutes 
g. Construction 0 Usi rectifying action 3 : eight of copper plated = 2286 coulombs 
ples to produce current. - ANG eyes vo indicate “SL Weicht of Hydrogen atone ¢ coulombs = .000306 gms. = 3.06 X 10- gr. 
common metals in aan tube rectifier action. ¢ fiteri : tomic Weight of Copper beara = 1.662 X 10-74 gm. 2 
. ; e wire, a t 0 : ei er (re _ 
— —— Optional py metas ae copper atom is hao X 10-24 
etc.)- ction § atoms j = -24 oms, 
Application in pyrometer : - dible means. imple got’ se of ae. One coulomb = 2.89 X 10-18 
| Model to show at- eruction OF yn Fe °r of elect = 2 
-_ Conaenctt charged particles 10. aan C aracien of _ a liar a ee nes Beet SS GAN 
actiO : truc Ve f | ctron = 
a. pan oy ean Optional: C% mem tables POSRESSES, = 1.73 X 10+ coulombs 
= er John A. Clark). ple crystal aa TON possesses 
plate (as P = 1.59 X 10-* coulombs 
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© ammete x 
€r used was graduated 

amperes steps d 
more ac PS an probably no 
curate than 3 

Shing the plates the chem; 
ance is € chemical bal- 
used, mainly to enab 
Student oe enable the 
to familiarize himself with ; 
The imself with it, 
€rrors possible in its 
Smaller th h Use are: mivich 
final an the ammeter errors. The 
result lies within the possible ex- 
perimental error of the student and 
equipment. 
Rapio Project 

The work on the radio project (No. 
11—construction of a 1-tube radio 
set and test for its operation) pre- 
sented many problems and was intro- 
duced with much misgiving. Yet it 
turned out to be the most interesting 
and vital part of the course. Diffi- 
culties due to the technical nature of 
the subject and lack of any radio sup- 
plies, as such, melted away in a sur- 
prising way before the eagerness of 
the students, who felt that they had 
an interesting job to do and the very 
definite goal to aim at, of showing 
that their set would work. 

The first step was to lay the 
groundwork of an understanding in 
the simplest possible terms of the es- 
sentials of radio reception. This was 
done with two simple demonstrations. 
In Demonstration 7 the sparks aoe 
the static machine produced the hig 
frequency oscillations which sent ov 

: in conjunction with 
the radio waves 1m 
uit of the loop of wire 
the tuned circu! 


‘ar of the standard 
and the Leyden "ite students con’ 


aratus. nts cn 
— cLemecives of the agp a 
par this energy throug Pe ; 
by their own ma 


in 


nipulation © 
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Similar tuned gj 
spark When j Uhe «ee 
Mitter, In pH "With 
sibility 
hi ; 

igh frequency Oscillat; ie 
Onstrated by the “ae aS de 
crystal Tectifiers op he . 

Iscussj 
is Of the effec cae Ac 
a — tubes followeg ak 
— O of drawing Scare é 
, era Then the diagy ie 
simple crystal set wag Bivess et 
ols explained, and the parts a 


until the function of each re of 


apparatus had penetrated Th 
struction of such a crystal ices 
required—except as an additional 
tion. During this time the pupils ‘i 
been furnished with a list of the part 
required for the 1-tube set, namely: 
1 Coil (broadcast wave or shor 
‘wave, first used as non-regenen: 
tive tickler, winding added 
later). , 
Variable condenser (about .00035 
mfd.). 
Tube socket (4-prong). 
6-ohm rheostat. 
1 Grid leak (1 to} megohms) and 
fixed grid condenser 
mfd.). 
1 Baseboard. 


anel. j 
i. pupils = = “i f 
do their ow? shopping be 
turn over ees f atts de 
the class in = “ll ‘ihe pare ; 

v 
this —_ ss possible to ° 2 oo 
h a small sum by fom 7 

suc An ee rough! 


the 
COn- 
aS Not 


— = 


7 
_—e 





0 F accesso 
3 Ssories are to be avai 


judicious 
ents <r on Cortlandt 
Radio eal de parts for 


ft over after 
ith plen “ . There will 


- 
f 


) aerial 


hom this task will De 2 
485 for and when 2 suitable 
‘al privileges n selected, 
speci ‘ag UP has bee 
OTF Gog breakin’ ; ondenser 
iy : the three coil and e | 
fi yields | and sockets usually 
. spmbination ady to make the 
: ted in @ form ee be sets 
noun ice! separate single tube sets. 
| re roestion of extra rheostats, grid 
| The 4 lly re- 
rs usually 
+ aks and = condense 
sults in a Dat 
} among the students apes a 
> beautifully by itself with the sr 
‘mum of teacher help. We have foun 
' the members of our Radio Club will- 
ing and anxious to take care of this 
exchange of parts together with the 
supplies of the club, because it usually 
results in a net increase for the club, 
) since a few discarded sets are usually 
| hauled out of cellars and brought in 
gratis for the common supply. As a 
matter of fact, the period of getting 
| an usually ends with a surplus of 
: 80 meat “junk parts” piling up, 
_™ Periectly suitable for class work 
» builds up and ch parts quickly 
, Causes no problem. The 
‘3 lable to the 
‘ ‘s Oo +d 
and ground : putting UP hace 
Hive: fet system willing 
~ Yam easily found. Th Se A 
E ent Suppl . eA » Or 
» hboraty © Ys IS provided by th 
Feel, py Storage batt : 
: = “BY of olat ery or four 
me ig . ate su 
Recess boratory 11Ov. D pak won 
» but ‘SG. outlet if 
One of the ; . 
Pupils in- 





rand exchange process © 


variably brings in 4 “B —* 
supply which «serves for the class, 

a to touch the 
making it unnecessary 
Radio Club’s power supply. Phones 
are part of the laboratory equipment. 
We usually find more than half of the 
class already supplied with tubes (usu- 
ally of the OLA type) salvaged from 
all sorts of places so that little lending 
of the tubes for testing is necessary. 
For the actual construction and test- 
ing about six laboratory periods may 
be allowed since the pupils, once 
started, will petition to be allowed to 
come in at all odd hours to work on 
their sets and try them out. The 
pupil who has been carefully selected 
as tool-master and is responsible to 
the teacher can be in charge of the 
accessories under the supervision of 
any teacher or laboratory assistant 
who happens to have some work keep- 
ing him in school at that time. It 
should be realized, however, that usu- 
ally any arrangement made will draw 
on the teacher’s own time, which is 
the price that must be paid for the 
gratifying results achieved in going 
outside of the strictly formal work. 

Surprising examples of student in- 
genuity spring up. In one case, the 
set built by a girl in the class put the 
products of some of the supposedly 
“handy sex” to shame. 

Though the set belongs to the pupil 
to take home, if he wants to, there 
will be little incentive for him to use 
a little one-tuber at home in competi: 
tion with the family's electric set, no 
matter how proud he is of his awn 
handiwork. For this reason, the set 
has more practical use if built with a 
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transformer as shown in the January 


issue of Radiocraft, in Fig. 1 of the 
seca on “The Meterless Tube 

ester (see note 2). Asa matter of 
fact, it was just this problem of find- 
ing a practical use for the parts in the 
one-tube set that gave the writer his 


idea for the article, since this code - 


practice set carried a little further re- 

sults in a practicable tube tester. | 
And so we think that this particu- 

lar topic of radio quickly. awakens 


SHOULD WE INDOCTRINATE? 


NE hears considerable discussion 
O these days on the question, 
“Should we indoctrinate?” To realize 
how far we have travelled pedagogi- 
cally, one must bear in mind the fact 
that such a question would have been 
treated with derision a few years ag, 
if noticed at all. Today it receives 
the serious consideration of scholar 
and teacher alike, heretical as it 
sounds to some. With a view to solic’ 
iting 2 comprehensive and —_ 
‘we statement from the school officia S, 
the following brief treatment “ _— 
tively and respectfully submits" 


NN 6s S hool Build 
1G, S. Counts: Dart The “John pay 


‘al Order?” 
New Social 
a, shlets,-New York 


Teal interes on the subject 
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re for Which he ; Part of 4 went the intent that 
f ee ge he a we guden’® ee t the best 
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Uninfor nail hn own wl - glutio® ; joctrination tee en 
testing = : Observer, was Ke Aap wate a "which reasonable _ 
1 ch; | 
that each the Sets, would su 8 he fue? ore differ, not the P 7 
inv Pupil, in hig ™ Y thing J gight COP platitude or a truism. 
€ntor of Radio, D, Was thf at a veh a motive en 
Note 1, 3 teaching fhe subject 
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the First Acc; Port of th / frome contents 0 
of Be a the Problent ition ub? a se persuasive teaching, 
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whe > that is charged with social conse- 
A < enema quences, whichever way we answer it. 
Sal Let it be understood that it is not 


| the inculcation of any and all ideas by 
+ any teacher who so takes a fancy or 
' notion to teach that we are here con- 
| sidering. There are certain limitations 
+ that any plan of indoctrination would 
Acknowledgment is made at the out have to recognize. Of course there 
set to the inspiring words of Pig / uust be no distortion of the truth to 
sor Counts, whose little pamphlet : rve the purposes of any doctrinaire 
is sincerely hoped will be P wi EFOUP OF political school. There must 
all teachers looking forward to , ve erin of any political 
ter social era. F would r students. Eclectisism 
First of all let us 4 | 
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seem a 
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swer to the questo”, have leas ice fe on instilling of 
doctrination?” hewn even OF Ntifcation 0 ara reality. The sole 
loathe to commit — ¢ wit % the esire ra indoctrination would 
the point © = es FM which 5 “ pick to the reality 
assumes that meat § al a | Strayed a Our Curricu- 
taking of @ ah there oP nova) conjectur The answer 
tion, one about opinion pee ys tte of indoctrin there would be 
ponest differen Oe saci dl Raman Unless heen, Patio 
different ay f the sever oe “TOng attit oa ms, 
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ble answers 1S Cars in any 


t be dodged, that . 


‘from hostile Protestant contem 


field, indoctrination 1s out 
Where the chief benefit of 
the study is derived not from the _ 
tion, but from the search and aie 
of the solution, indoctrination - 
clearly out of place. Where the ques 
tion concerns matters of purely eal 
vate attitudes, such as questions © 
religion, no attempt should be made 
to indoctrinate. 

Let us make our discussion con- 
crete, so that we may have a common 
basis upon’ which to argue. Suppose, 
for instance, all the social science 
teachers, or their delegates, were to 
meet in a vast hall, decide what are 
the ten major problems of the day 
crying out for a solution, discuss them 
pro and con, reach certain decisions 
as to what they thought was the best 
avenue of approach and treatment, 
discard those points about which there 
did not seem to be any agreement or 
very little agreement, formulate the 
procedures and convictions about 
which there seemed to be strong agree- 
ment, as for example 90% agreement, 
and then march from the room, with 
the common objective of indoctrinat- 
ing our students similarly. What op- 
position and complaint would there be 
to such a scheme? 

The historical objection has been 
raised that the Jesuits have tried in; 
doctrination in the past and that they 
failed. The results in the case of the 
Jesuits would seem to be a strong ar- 
<a in favor of indoctrination. 
- <n pos their own motives they 

ed preeminently, Judged even 


particular 
of place. 


: poraries 
their schools were the best of the day. 
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; at schools and politics are as 
ar removed as the poles, and n 
the ' ever 
: twain shall meet. On the other 
: het ari = of the most power- 
made against the 
schools is that they are too removed 
from society, and society apart from 
politics has no significance. “Until 
school and society are bound together 
by common purposes the program of 
education will lack both meaning and 
vitality.”? “In their own lives teach- 
ers must bridge the gap between 
school and society, and play some part 


in the fashioning of those great com- 


mon purposes which should bind the 
two together.” 

If teachers have the right to guide 
youth in the formation of social con- 
cepts they will at once become the 
target for all kinds of pressure agen’ 
cies. Interested groups will immedi- 
ately try to move heaven and earth 
to win the teachers to their side in 
order that their particular views may 
-be foisted on the students. — 
that day comes, perhaps, then a 
ers will come into on - 

{ an 
long hae ry ye been 
social a ielding political 
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estion 1S asked in all seriousness. t 
an to indicate a confusion between 


. wo different concepts. What is here 


ma 


Loe eee add 


being considered is simply a question 
of presentation of a point of view, 


* ang not a forced shaping of the minds 
of students along certain channels 


of their children, then they shoul F 
Herr Hitler. In the last analysis the 
+ matter rests with the individual stud- 
) ent. This is not an argument for the 
| Uppression of opposing ideas, but the 


have faith in our ability to guide then 
in more than the learning of me 
academic matters. 
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teachers mold our you 
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n definite lines, 22 : ‘i 
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© ++ the schoo is 


Cy 


with a penalty attached if the stud- 
ents just “don't see it that way,” a la 


Ging of one additional fact, and that 


is that one of the 


attitudes is the bette 
lon of 


two solutions or 
- r one in the opin- 
© vast majority of scholars. 
neil the fallacy that the school 
Powerful educational agency 
— but one formative 
; S°Many, and certainly 
ra ler at that. Our major 
in a Not to keep the 
ine "encing the child in 
Should en tg ++ Tf the school 
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ort of a given social program, _— 

it were supported by cn ag — 
it could act only as a mild co al 
poise to restrain and se - 
might of less enlightened and mo 


selfish purposes.’ ° Because we have 


had instances of indoctrination and 
in-hand to- 


intoleration going hand 
gether, as for example Soviet Russia, 


it does not follow as a logical neces- . 


sity that the two must be associated 
and are inseparable and concomitant. 
The objection might be advanced 
that our students should not be made 
the subjects of an experiment. Upon 
them, as upon so many guinea pigs in 
the laboratory, we should not inflict 
the untried hypothesis of schoolmas- 
ters and schoolma’ams, people cut off 
from all contact with the “real” world 
and having as a consequence, no sig- 
nificant grasp of contemporaneous 
problems. ‘There are two erroneous 
implications in such an argument. 
First, if some of the people who sit 
in the places of power had one iota as 
much vision of some of the people 
who sit behind the classroom desk we 
would not now be “in the ditch,” to 
quote G. B. S. Second, the sstate- 
ment doesn’t appreciate the fact that 
our students are every day being ex- 
perimented with, but only in a hap- 
hazard, trial-and-error, hit-or-miss 
fashion. “Either consciously or un- 
Sa See = ttt, 
Pied — of texts bring 
e boys and girls who 


have been under our guidance come 
into the possession of 


: certain . 
tions. assump 


- +. It is highly desirab) 
: e that 
We, as Instructors of the young, should 
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Ctrination for the Status quo 
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aig ation to make conserva- 
> OF indoctrination to make liber- 


als. The issue cannot be avoided o 
straddled. You are either for : 
' one form 

of indoctrination or for another 
whether you realize it or not. 
Ts it true that indoctrination would 
be futile? What might be unanimous 
today might be thrown overboard ‘to- 
morrow. 
teaching economics today because the 
principles might become obsolete to- 
morrow? And should we discard the 
best literature of today since some- 
thing better might be born tomorrow? 
Will indoctrination discourage in- 
dependent thinking and lead to a 
static condition of society? Will our 
students become converted into 
sponges, absorbing what opinions the 
teachers have, and never bothering to 
scrutinize the issues for themselves? 
Is there an intellectual passivity that 
we will be engendering in the new 


generation? This raises the question: 


resen 
ag ee of ara 
thinking going on in our — . 7 
as a whole? Surely any = wee 
cerning the amount of indepe 


‘ors art from 
oe bral activity, 4P 
thinking: ei centives OF rewards 
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On examination day, and then t) be 
dropped like last season’s clothing? 
Let us consider some arguments i 
f avor of indoctrination within th 
meaning of the term as herein used 
There is, first, the pragmatic attitude 
the old. methods don’t work. Tr 
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4 the solutions of social problems are 
f found when as a matter of fact there 
‘ue no solutions in any definite and 
) final sense.”2 To take one simple ex- 
} ample, of what avail is it to drill our 
! students to glibly recite, memoriter, 
- ‘s ape for or against high 
, ‘ults, it when they become of voting 

€ emotional, passionate 
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+ balance the pros and cons with the. 


of the World Economic 
Conference in 1927 (when pee 
were incomparably lower than ql y 
are today) urged downward pag 
and yet what do our students 
about the tariff? Some are for a 
higher tariff, some for a lower, most 
of them are just indifferent. Is this 
successful teaching? at 
That the times are out of joint is 
trite. That this fact calls for modi- 
fcations in our teaching processes is 
not quite so accepted. Were we living 
in a placid, inconsequential era we 
could very well plod along in the 
beaten track. Teachers must today 
come out of their apathy. Each of us, 
like the prophets of old, must inde- 
pendently hear the call to serve and to 
save a collapsing world. The shame- 
ful fact remains that some of us have 
awakened to the catastrophic changes 
of the day and have become socially- 
minded only when our checks were in 
jeopardy. Surely our vision extends 
further than “signing the payroll.” 
The fortunate or unfortunate fact re- 
mains that the payroll is dependent 
upon our coming to a ‘realization of 
our responsibilities, and that very 
soon. We sometimes resent being 
called ““pedagogues.”™ But are we even 
entitled to be so called when we re- 


mous vote 


fuse to take the initiative and guide 


the child? The original meaning of 
the word was one who guides or leads 
another. If we refuse to help the 
student see the light in this world of 
social darkness, then what name shall 
we earn? When your house is on fire 
will you tell your child who may be 
Just learning to walk that there are 
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relegated to the |; on” have been 
ten, all in th © seabol whit forgot- 
time now t Se em Weare Tai 
z o make one more “adjust- 
ment’? I don’t know. 
Indoctrination has been urged as a 
RECESSIEY of good teaching, teaching 
with vitality and nerve. I suppose 
there is no more punishing an ex- 
perience for a child than to be ex- 
posed to a teacher who has nary a con- 
viction or a belief of his own, who 
just “hands out the stuff,” encyclo- 
paedically, whose heart throbs with no 
desires or passions save that of going 
through the daily tasks. A most 
bloodless individual, you will say, and 
altogether impossible. Yes. And non 
existent? No. Our text-writers urge 
the necessity of personality in the 
teacher. But what if the adi 
procedures drive the little —— 
we have out of us, and leave us co 


less and dry? 


your arms and gscyr 
ing? Th 
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: s blind way throug 


| ater battling hi ss ail 
7 oat climax, and his pitiful son 


| wrestling, but ineluctably, with his 
cataclysmic end. Dr. Cronin, in 
“Hatters Castle,” is now doing some- 
thing similar, with a broader sweep, 


questions, 


portional representation yg ording 
voting, apathy or flery indig 
towards domination by unelected oak a 4i 
ticians and bankers: in state affair although tke fine Epes - - 
minimum wages or not, unemply§ | imitation; both men, rather, draw 


‘from the same fountain-head, a trans- 


ment insurance or not; in nation f 

fai , di ~ = mutation of the life they know. 
oe ee - | It is not startling that a Scotsman 
curbing of enormous concentration #) oud know the locale best, and sense 
wealth by higher surtaxes or not, ay 


{the proper atmosphere and be attuned 
so On. i to catch those fugitive touches of 
I pause to hear the gentlemen ( 


ladies) from the other side of th only one who is steeped in Scottish 


ving can honestly possess. For the 
ee who writes of Scotland 
yunte Dr. Johnson) invariably becomes 
» to recall nothing 


the notorious line 
oi about the 
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Ww has 2 uired a a bi uloy aded and not 
amet ing situation Il so © cha ‘, for humorous 
- —— jtions factur”” tica” “tacters around this 
under rs ea “ot are descend. 
but unl 


jmanner and racial peculiarities that - 


ants of the old Gillespie of mediaeval 
legend, stock characters, like the 
ubiquitous Scottish engineer from 
Paisley, turning up in the China Sea 
or in the Malay Straits, a blusterous, 
wisecracking, tumultuous, lusty fel- 
low who takes life frothily and spices 
it with pawky humor and a condiment 
of literary witticisms that the real 
Scottish engineer could never attain. 
This is the type that Frederick Niven 
handles so plastically. 

To the second group belong all 
those men, with a growing feminine 
contingent, whose aim is to fashion 
something close to reality, recogniz- 
able, touched with humor it may be, 
and wistful with pathos, and even 
smothered in Lowland talk and pos- 
sibly “having the Gaelic,” but en- 
tirely credible, and not distorted de- 
liberately for alien consumption. 

There are, in this field, particular 
genre sketches that, in tone and warm 
color, recall those very domestic in- 
teriors of the Dutch school, and lat- 
terly of Josef Israels, whose interiors 
are sheer Scottish in feeling. “The 
Shepherd’s Calendar,” whose title L. 
MacPherson borrowed from Spencer, 
is no sprightly idyllic picture, although 
it is pastoral. It creates the story of 
a lonely sheep farm nestling in the 
Grampians, that bulwark against 
Roman aggression, and still a bulwark 
against modernism. Lewis Gibbon's 


“Sunset Song,” bare of mechanized - 


“plot,” is also essentially chthonic, a 
paean, occasionally a dirge, to “hive 
and horse and herd,” murmurous with 
the living tragic tones of the farmer's 
daughter, torn by filial duty and long- 
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ing for self-realization. 
OF Poetised prose in line with the livid 
Pictures of NM 
‘ie aarten Maartens, that 
Anglicized Hollander. Eric Linkla- 
ter also takes a remote corner of the 
ma those fringing Orkney Islands 
' at bend back to old Viking times. 
t is White-Man’s Saga,” re-echoing 
with embattled contacts with the 
Scandinavian coast. ‘The Grey 
Coast,” again, from Neil Gunn's pen, 
centres round the fishing industry, an 
old, tragic industry, as Pierre Loti 
well realized. “Janet Thurso” becomes 
more metropolitan in Edinburgh, bur- 
rowing in its streets hoary with me- 
diaevalism. “All Smoke,” a harsh 
tale beaten out toilsomely by an erst- 
while truckman, weaves its violent, 
acidulous story around clamant Glas- 
gow. Lennox Kerr also takes town 
life, in ‘“Glenshiels,” as the back- 
ground for a sullen, authentic story of 
a Scottish family that disintegrates 
into dolorous ineffectiveness through 
parental tyranny. But there are other 
tales, moré numerous, and on the 
whole more characteristic, where local 
color is secondary, as it should be, to 
the human drama playing and ach- 
ing against its background. Such a 
“, h of Glory,” George 
one is “The Path o ry, ; 
Blake’s war commentary. It is a 
; le of a Highland 
searing, moving tale 
— it is the tale 
boy in war, and, more, it 1s - 
of his love for the bagpipes, tn 
. ; ent. In fact, the 
maligned instrum ! king 
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Maurice Walsh has touched thing 
Scottish intimately with his Key 
Above the Door” and “The Smal f 
Dark Man,” while O. Douglas is po} 
ducing sober things like “The Setons” 
“Penny Plain,” and “Eliza for Con 
mon.” Competing with thes ap) 
Robert Craig, M. N. Goold, Jt 
Laing, Nan Shepherd and Chair Shortly after the beginning of last 
— o ce summarized for my own in- 
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A Project Proposing to Interest Slow 
Students in Literature by Means of 
Appealing to their Manual Skills 
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sill dwells. Accompany Neil Gunn 


to “The Lost Glen,” moist with High- 
land mists and wrapped in the yearn- 
ing loneliness of swaying heather. 
Then enter into colloquy with David 
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o marching for vividly alive, in variation o Z 
pace snap of the adherence to old ways that are swiftly 
wind howling round In- passing but are, happily, being im- 
eeping down most of pressed into literary permanence. 


Harry E. WEDECK. 


POINTS 


The first day set aside for a con- 
sideration of “The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” I contented myself merely with 
showing the class pictures and dia- 
grams of different theatres. | hoped 


to interest the boys in the floor plans, 
and fortunately | succeede 


sO interested did the boys 
the discussion on floor 
rams that finally, 
them a number of 
Shakespearian theatr 
enthusiastically asked, “Couldn't 
work with these plans and mak Me 
mode] of a theatre from it?” Ov . 
Joyed at this response, I heartily 
bon the Suggestion, and sie the 
i — eagerly discussing Possible 
oon means of building such a 
pel ey formed themselves into 

ittee and, at MY suggestion, de. 
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termined to consult a few books on 

the subject of the theatre in Shakes- 

peare’s day before beginning the ac- 
tual work. 

By now the girls in the class began 
to feel excluded from the work of 
the class. In order to join the enter- 
prise, one of the girls suggested that 
a committee of girls be formed and 
that they apply their knowledge of 
sewing to costuming dolls which 
would represent the audience in the 
theatre and the characters on the 
stage of the model. Again I was de- 
lighted with their suggestion, and once 
more I urged a preliminary study to 
precede the actual work. 

A few days later, the two com- 
mittees announced that they were 
ready with some preliminary findings. 
The “Costume Committee” had se- 
cured from a public library excellent 
pictures of Elizabethan costumes. 
These were shown to the class and 
provoked a thoroughly interesting dis- 
cussion of the various classes of peo- 
ple who lived during the Elizabethan 
Age. The “Theatre Committee” then 
reported, and their pictures and ex- 
planations provided another interest- 
ing twenty minutes of class discussion. 
I was greatly interested in some of 
the unusual bits of information the 
students in both committees had been 
able to secure for the enjoyment of 
their fellow students. 

For the next seven weeks the class 
made little reference to their project, 
for all their work was to be done 
after school hours. That the work 
was progressing well, however, and 
that a splendid transfer of interest had 
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| comments upon the model itself. Since 
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Two: The Theatre in Shakes > 


rightly deserves. It is a large wooden 
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Curtis Carnival a 
Like other schools whose auditori- 


ums were built a decade ago when 
styles ran to large Gothic halls, we of 
Curtis have had to limit our school 
get-togethers to eye-appealing per- 
formances like last year’s George 
Washington pageant and this May’s 
central European carnival. Perhaps a 
school hall like ours has its advan- 
tages: responsibility for good perform- 
ances rests on the shoulders of several 
departments, and a large number of 
students.make up the cast—this year 
more than two hundred. 

White Pierrot-clad ushers with a 
Roxy drill welcomed the audience, 
and Bizet’s L’Arlesienne Suite and the 
Glee Club’s Come to the Fair made it 
ready for the first scene of gay booths 
in reds, oranges, and yellows against a 
gray back drape. Gradually the car- 
nival crowd, in two's and three’s, rival- 
ing the booths in color, sauntered and 
skipped in from auditorium side aisles 
—mammas in voluminous purples, 
papas, balloon venders, sellers of seed- 
cake (or whatever central Europeans 
nibble during carnivals), loving cou- 
ples communing with each other's 
eyes, oblivious of the world, especially 
of the enfants terribles who minced 
behind in exaggerated imitation. 

The spotlight picked out a barker 
in royal purple and much gold braid 
who introduced the freaks — the 
bearded lady, the giant (our tallest 
boy on stilts), the fat lady, the snake 
charmer, and the human skeleton. 
Two girl clowns in leap-frog dance, 
gracefully grotesque, were followed 
by the company of pink-tighted acro- 
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bats in black shorts who performed 
different groups of pyramid acts. As 
the applause for the lady acrobat 
dancer who followed them died away, 
the audience craned its neck toward 
the center aisle rear, where an Eliza- 
bethan camel: came swaying, flanked 
in side aisles by bears, monkeys, lions 


and tigers whose muffled roars (or- 


chestra drums) were realistically ac- 
companied by rhythmic whip cracks 
of a mustachioed. master of ceremon- 
ies and red-clad lady lion tamers.. 

The animals mounted their barrels 
for the dance of the lion tamers, a var- 
iation of the acrobatic dances. A 
bear game with medicine ball fol- 
lowed. The dance of the hairy cam- 
uel, whose neck movement alone 
might have warranted the name of the 
Pacific Swells, was a good foil for the 
cocoa-brown monkeys who jumped 
through yellow paper hoops. 

A medley of Russian gypsy songs 
opened scene two, a gypsy encamp- 
ment, with a prophecy of a gypsy 
crone (the only speaking part besides 
the barker’s and the gypsy father’s) 
who foretold trouble and joy for the 
gypsy princess. A kettle on a tripod 
displaced one of the carnival booths; 
a lively card game the other. The 
handsome hero in sideburns smo%ed 
somberly near the wings as he watched 
the movements of the princess, then 
with a dramatic flip of his cigarette 
bowed at the feet of the fair lady, 
only to be forced to wrestle with the 
other suitor. A gypsy dance and the 
gypsy king's blessing finished the 
quaint marriage ceremony of tying to- 


gether the hands of the bride and 
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The Organization of Student 
Leaders in a Department 
of Health Education 
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the esprit de corps of. the body of 
student leaders the only factor which 
will provide the inner urge for them 
to “carry on,” in the most useful man- 
ner, despite difficulties. The newer 
schools are equipped with three gym- 
nasia, two locker rooms, a swimming 
pool, and several athletic fields. Fur- 
thermore, with the tendency to over- 
load classes so that a class of two 
hundred pupils is a common occur- 
rence, the difficulties confronting the 
teacher who is obliged to work with- 
out trained student leaders becomes 
self-evident. 

For the past few years, we at De- 
Witt Clinton High School have been 
experimenting with several plans of 
student leadership. We have reached 
the conclusion that the unification of 
the efforts of all student leaders in 
physical education activities at our 
school is highly desirable. We have 
merged our groups of leaders into an 
organization known as the Gym Lead- 
ers’ Corps, providing insignia only to 
those members who are assigned to as- 
sist in the control and management of 
the activity areas in our physical edu- 
cation plant. The writer was given a 
special assignment as faculty adviser 
of the newly-formed organization, 
charged with the responsibility of sup- 
ervising the training and performance 
of the leaders of the current term as 
well as the fundamental training of 
prospective leaders to fill vacancies 
anticipated by graduation and trans- 
fers. | 

In effecting the reorganization of 
the student leaders in our school, 
where each teacher had been selecting 
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and “training his own captains for 
many years, we conducted short ex- 
aminations during the first week of 
the term. All students who claimed 
service records in the capacity of gym 
captains were required to demonstrate 
their efficiency in clerical duties and 
recreational skills. Only those who 
were successful in passing both parts 
of this special examination were re- 
tained to form the nucleus of the 
Gym Leaders’ Corps. The most cap- 
able leaders were assigned as “rank- 
ing captains” to assist in the orienta- 
tion of newly assigned leaders. Be- 
ing confronted with a shortage of 
trained leaders, we then tested, during 
the next week, all students who pos- 
sessed a good physical development 
and a desire to serve as leaders. The 
test was limited to the candidates’ per- 
sonal performances of the recreational 
exercises taught during the previous 
term. Those whose exhibitions were 
meritorious were given instruction in 
the clerical duties of a leader and then 
assigned to active duty in all the per- 
iods to which they were programmed 


for physical education. To fill the 


needs of most classes, we requested 
our veteran leaders’ to “donate” as 
many of their study periods as pos- 
sible to actual service in the gymnas- 
ium. This solicitation met with their 
hearty response and soon we had an 
over-supply of leaders in many of our 
classes, 

To avoid a recurrence of this over- 
supply in certain classes and a short- 
age in others, we secured permission 
to change the programs of student 
leaders, To avoid duplication and to 
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tire forty weeks of the school yaer, 
made it essential that provision be 
made for humanizing a large organi- 
zation. 

Cognizant of the progression in the 
physical education curriculum of the 
school, the faculty adviser of the Gym 
Leaders’ Corps was obliged to work as 
as coordinating agent, cooperating 
with the teachers in charge of each 
phase of the program and simultan- 
eously serving as a sympathetic adviser 
of a large body of students in order 
to maintain their morale. 

Despite the practices, in smaller cit- 
ies, of the democratic election and ro- 
tation of student leaders, we have 
adopted contrary policies in our school 
on account of variable conditions 
whereby the students are programmed 
for physical education. Rarely did 
more than five boys from the same 
home room (sometimes known as the 
official section room) meet in physical 
education classes. Election by stud- 
ents who were unacquainted with 
each other was therefore not feasible. 
Another factor of not inconsequen- 
tial nature was that-the practice of 
alternating as leader and follower in 
large classes did not function as well 
as the practice of having permanent 
leaders for the entire term. These 
factors led to the formation of the 
policy of selecting all leaders and the 
resultant thorough organization of 
them as a quasi-administrative arm of 
the department of Physical Education. 
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In this manner, the harnessing of a 
veritable Niagara of power in the 
form of whole-hearted assistance by 
students was accomplished by the 
functional-unit organization of all 
student leaders serving in the multi- 
farious branches of our department. 
Furthermore, we avoided over-lap- 
ping instructions from different teach- 
ers, thus enhancing the efficacy of 
these student assistants. 

This principle of organization was 
likewise used to consolidate the work 
of leaders in the field of intra-mural 
athletics. We are convinced that we 
have taken one of the most progres: 
sive steps in the field of modern physi- 
cal education through the thorough 
organization and subsequent smooth 
functioning of our Gym _ Leaders’ 


Corps. 
Jacos J. BALLAS. 
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A New Approach to the 
Appreciation of Architecture 

Architecture must be thought of in 
three dimensions. The making of 
architectural designs on paper, with- 
out an experience in building in three 
dimensions, was unsatisfactory. . It 
seemed necessary to give an awareness 
and realization of the volume of a 
building. 

Modern architecture was studied 
by means of photographs, and after a 
discussion of the factors which influ- 
enced architecture it was decided that 
the materials, zoning laws, and use or 
function of the buildings showed that 
the shape of these buildings varied ac- 
cording to the use of the building. A 
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This series of lessons had worth- 
while results. First, it brought a re- 
alization of three dimensions in archi- 
little girl said, “I never 
realized before that you had to think 


| of four sides of a building.” It em- 
under the direction of the captain } 

building was started. At first, only | 
the front side of the building wa 
thought of, but it was found that al f 
sides must be considered. Then the F 


phasized the large relationships of the 
masses, and the light and dark effect 
of those masses. It gave a chance to 
experiment with changes of position, 
size and volume. It had value as an 
experience in group work. The origi- 
nal designs were much better than 
those which had been obtained before. 

They all understood the elevations 
without difficulty. It helped materi- 


ture,” 


shan the experiment was well 
"i Ue and had very helpful re- 
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Business and professional people ad- 
mit that a person. dressed in good 
taste will have a better chance than 
one who is unbecomingly dressed or 
careless in appearance. 

We owe it to our family and to the 
inner circle of our acquaintance to be 
pleasing in appearance. The effect 
upon ourselves has a reassuring value 
as we are more or less clothes-con- 
scious and our appearance has a great 
deal to do with our sense of repose or 
poise of manner. 

If “personality includes all those 
peculiar powers that make up the in- 
dividual,” then an outstanding factor 
in a pleasing personality is one’s per- 
sonal appearance. Therefore, the 
subject of clothing should be a delib- 
erate study rather than a haphazard 
one, or a kind of indifferent indul- 
gence in fads or fancies of the hour. 


Dress is a fitting background to - 


personality (as a frame is to a pic- 


-ture), while the graces of the spirit, 


charm and refinement can only be the 
product of a beautiful mind. 

Manners that denote sincerity and 
cordiality, with forms of expression 
that reveal true politeness are habits 
which, by custom and usage become 
parts of ourselves and enhance our 
personalities, 

George Herbert has wisely said, 
“By all means, use some time to be 
alone, salute thyself; see what thy soul 
doth wear. Dare to look into the 
chest, for ‘tis thine own, and tumble 
up and down what thou findest 
there.” 

While the art of good dressing is 
a medium of self-expression, it should 
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never be emphasized to the exclusion 
of the finer qualities that make up a 
charming woman. While clothes can 
portray character, it is only when such 
garments express the wearer's ideas 
that they become individual. 

We want to be able to judge quality 
and the suitability of fabrics in their 
relation to other things to buy the best 
for the money, and then to know how 
to take proper care, to repair if neces- 
sary, and to renovate at will. 

When we think of textile values, 
we think of the quality, beauty, color, 
durability and comfort which each 
textile will give. In order to pur- 
chase wisely we must know how fab: 
rics -are manufactured in order to 
distinguish the real product from the 
artificial. 

How to make good selections in 
clothing and home furnishings, how to 
develop the right attitude toward our 
responsibilities, how to manipulate 


tools, how to adapt the principles of 


color, how.to construct a garment in 
an intelligent way, is the purpose of 
the Course in Clothing. 

A girl must consider her health if 
she wants to be beautiful. Correct 
posture, a balanced diet, hours of 
sleep and exercise will (if consistently 
carried out) contribute to physical 
well-being. 

To be able to discipline one’s self is 
to increase vitality and thus enhance 
our powers. | 

Costumes change with time and 
eras, but there are certain established 
conventions which can be adjusted to 
our own individual needs and for all 
occasions. 
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mended for daily wear. 
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M. LouIsE WALTER. 


Julia Richman High School. 


Opportunities and Awards in 
Mathematics at Alexander 
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while the former spends most of its 
time in the field of algebra.’ At the 
meetings of these clubs, discussions are 
held on topics more advanced than 
those regularly studied and the usual 
classroom subjects receive a more in’ 
tensive treatment. Topics such as the 
cases of factoring, now omitted from 
the curriculum, the u-v method of 
solving quadratic equations, finding 
the square root of a binomial surd, let- 
ter multiplication and division, and 
puzzle problems of the “Sam Lloyd” 
type are taken up by the Mathematics 
Club. At the meetings of the Geome- 
try Circle some of the subjects pre- 
sented are the nine point circle, the 
Euler line, homeoethetic figures, falla- 
cies, and Ceva’s theorem. Life his- 
tories of great mathematicians also ap- 
pear on the programs of both socie- 
ties. ‘The clubs, furthermore, discuss 
topics not required by the Board of 
Regents, but which are demanded by 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board. In this way the boys are able 
to keep in touch with mathematics 
even if they are not enrolled in some 
mathematics course. At the same time 
they can prepare themselves for Col- 
lege Entrance Examinations should 
they desire to do so. 

Another function of the Mathemat- 
ics Club is to develop candidates for 
the Mathematics Team which partici- 
pates in the Inter-Scholastic Algebra 
Contests. The members of the team 
are selected by daily contests among 
the members of the Club. A weekly 
meeting, however, is devoted to work 
which is not intended as a special 
Preparation for mathematics contests. 
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| Another mathematical activity con- 
ducted at the Alexander Hamilton 
High School for the benefit of the 
bright student is the publication of a 
paper called the Hamilton Trigon. In 
this paper, a four-page magazine, 
there is ample opportunity for the 
ambitious pupil with a literary bent to 
express himself. Here the boys have a 
chance to write up any interesting 
current mathematical news, historical 
outlines, biographical sketches, opin- 
ions on controversial mathematical 
questions, problems and puzzles, or 
any topic relating to mathematics. The 
Trigon, printed twice a term and sold 
for five cents a copy, receives the sup- 
port of the mathematics student body. 
A. semicannual activity which 
arouses a-great deal of enthusiasm 
among the boys is an algebra contest. 
This match, which is open to the en- 
tire student body, is an elimination 
contest conducted in the following 
manner: The examples or problems 
are written on the board and a time 
limit is set for each exercise. The 
answers are marked after each exam- 
ple. Contestants are eliminated after 
getting five examples wrong. The 


three who last the longest receive gold, » 


silver and bronze medals respectively. 

Besides the medals given to the suc- 
cessful competitors in the Algebra 
Contest, there are several other awards 
for excellent work in Mathematics. 
The Hamilton Trigon prints the names 
of those students who received 100% 
in the Regents’ Examination and pre- 
sents each of them with a certificate 
of merit. To the seniors who have 
actively participated in the work of 
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‘preparation for this examination, the F 
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When asked for the meaning of 
these, which they readily knew, their 
faces beam with joy and the barrier of 
fear has been lowered. When, in ad- 
dition, the teacher writes these sen- 
tences on the blackboard and the 
students behold that German uses the 
same form of writing as the English 
(and not script) then the barrier is 
completely broken down and German 
becomes a subject which can be stud- 
ied, mastered, and enjoyed like any 
other. Having established confidence 
a good question is: “Why do we study 
German?” Various answers will be 
given by the students such as the fol- 
lowing: 

A knowledge of German helps us 
in a better understanding of English. 

A knowledge of German aids us in 
studying medicine, higher mathemat- 
ics, chemistry, and the like. 

It is an asset for those who travel. 

These and other answers will be 
easily elicited, but the direct answer 
will perhaps not be obtained. It will 
therefore fall upon the teacher to ex- 
plain that the aim, above all, is to 
bring about an understanding of the 
institutions, the habits, and customs 
of the people speaking the language 
and a realization that each nation has 
different customs and traditions which 
we must understand if we are to bring 
the much desired brotherhood of man- 
kind nearer to reality. 

Through a concrete example the 
teacher can clinch the point. He may 
tell the class that Americans in Ger- 
many are stupefied by the fact that 
during the long intermissions in the 
theatre the German people suddenly 
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produce packages, boxes, and bags out 
of which they bring forth food which 
they devour heartily. To the Ameri- 
can such behavior is uncouth. The 
teacher’s explanation will reveal that 
it is only natural to these people for 
in Germany places of business are 
closed between twelve and two since 
the German loves his Gemitlichkeit. 
This extra time is made up by closing 
these places later at night. If a Ger- 
man who loves the theatre wishes to 
see a performance he must go there 
directly after business since the thea- 
tres open earlier than they do in the 
United States. Every country has 
customs peculiar to itself and the 
teacher may cite the example of the 
Chinese who shake their own hands 
because it is unsanitary to shake the 
hands of others. | 

A fine procedure after this is to 
hand out outline maps of Germany 
and perhaps give an idea of its size, 
boundaries, and reasons for its im- 
portance. 

If time permits the German alpha- 
bet may be presented to the class in 
this manner: 

A. B.C, D;, BB, G, 
H1LKLM, N,Q, P, 
Q, R, §, T, U, V; W, 
Te a Ge 
BARUCH SCHACHTER. 


George Washington High School. 


An Experiment in Class Journalism 
Probably the most effective way of 
teaching composition is by the project 
method; probably the most vitalized 
project is the class newspaper. The 
writer achieved such gratifying re- 
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boys’ sports editor, a girls’ sports ed 
tor, a humor editor, an art editor, and F 
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e, and the last sheet was covered 


| by a full-page cartoon, the contribu- 
* tion of the art editor. In appearance, 
+ sue No. 1 was quite mediocre. It was 
+ typed in one column (right across the 
page), and it had headings, or titles, 
rather than headlines. It had a top 
title sheet, so that, in fact, it resem- 
jbled a magazine more than a news- 
Paper. 


The issue was read to the class in 


. ts entirety by the editor-in-chief. 
(Later issues wer | 
for lack of time, 
| ‘Tasingly bulky, 
the bulletin board 


e read only in part, 
since they were in- 
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pers fluttered gaily from the bulletin 
boards of the English room. , 

The growth of these class papers 
was indeed remarkable. The first is- 
sues were very plain and hardly 
worthy of mention; the last issues 
were such fine pieces of work that 
they called forth much comment and 
praise when they were displayed at 
the annual convention of the New 
York City Association of Teachers of 
English. In every issue changes were 
made and new features added. For 
instance, the students very soon de- 
cided to discard the top sheet and to 
make their bulletin more like a real 
newspaper by having the name right 
at the top of the first news page; 
with this same view in mind, the edi- 
tor laid out his paper in three column 
form, instead of writing across the 
page. Soon the idea of real headlines 
arose, and from the one column head 
to the three column streamer was 
but a step. 

In about the third issue an ingeni- 
ous editor obtained a Photomaton 
picture of the newly elected G. O. 
President and from then on photo- 
graphs of all kinds were regular fea- 
tures. These were pasted on the pages 
of the newspaper. 

Each issue saw the papers expanded. 
Soon there was a page devoted to 
Movie Reviews; another was headed 
=> Corner; La another Tuning in, 

SO On. insigni 
page ‘issues Pacmag rapa 
: papers grew to 
issues of twenty and thirty pages. 
And what is more remarkable, they 
came out regularly every two weeks. 


That was the true test of their warth; 
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tively simple to get out 
one issue, but a different matter to 
publish nine issues in one term. 

One of the reasons the issues often 
attained such bulk was that the col- 
umns of the class newspapers were 
used for publishing such class themes 
and other written work as merited the 
distinction. The motivation thus pro- 
vided resulted in much improved com- 
position work. Another reason for 
the growth of the newspaper was that 
the various editorial staffs were en- 
couraged to imitate the good features 
of the others. Thus, five editorial 
boards being better than one, there 
soon appeared such features as serial 
stories, hobby pages (including a very 
interesting display of stamps in one 
issue), mathematical riddles, question 
and answer page, a Dame Gossip col- 
umn, The Inquiring Reporter, Poetry 
Page, Short Story Contest, What 
Teachers Think, Fashion Page, Class 
Knocks, Tin Types (a la Skolsky) of 
Class Personalities, and others which 
their endless ingenuity devised. 

The art editors had ample oppor: 
tunity for fine work. In addition to 
making the heading, lettering the 
headlines, planning the lay-out, they 
embellished the various issues by writ 
ing appropriate marginal decoration. 
Thus, the Christmas issue was all holly 
and ivy, while the final issue was deco- 
rated with bespectacled students weep: 
ing tears of farewell. 

The competitive spirit served as an 
impetus to better and bigger news 
papers. Each class would read the 
pages of every other class, and they 
would vie with one another for scoops; 
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0-110 normal or average intelli- 
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us in guiding him, but it never gives 
a complete picture of an individual. 


For 
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How to Use It 
Low I. Q. Pupils in 
Giving limited programs to pu’ 
pils below 80 I. Q. 
Referring pupils to teacher of 
vocational guidance. 
Giving differentiated programs 
which take cognizance of man- 
ual or artistic excellence. 


. Transferring to trade or other 


schools where adaptation may 
be more successful. 


. Adding emphasis in discussion 


with parent that course of 
study should be changed or that 
the hope of college entrance is 


ill founded. 


. Urging extra-curricular activi- 


ties. 

Special grouping for repeaters 
and different courses and texts 
for them. 

Special prefect and subject 
groups for pupils on suspense 
register while they are looking 
for jobs. 

Placing in special schools or in- 
stitutions for atypical children. 
Decreasing truancy and retard- 
ation by individual attention to 
needs of pupil. 

Referring special cases of tru- 
ancy, or retardation, or emo- 
tional block to Mental Office 
for individual psychological 
tests, home visits, physical ex- 
amination, and psychiatric treat: 
ment, where necessary. 
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For High I. 2. Pupils in 
1. Giving permission 
tion in less than four years: 
2. Giving special program privi- 


for gradua- 


leges in individual cases and 
recognition of talent. 
3. Urging entrance into honor so- 
cieties of school and competition 
for medals, awards, and college 
scholarships. 
4. Urging failing students with 
high I. Q.’s to reach their true 
level of accomplishment and in- 
vestigating causes of previous 
failure. This may necessitate 
a close scrutiny of relationship 
with teachers, home conditions, 
physical disabilities, emotional 
disturbances, etc. 
5. Enriching curriculum by special 
courses, such as Journalism, 
Play Writing, etc., and clubs 
for pupils with special abilities. 
At the end of the term, in June, 
1932, I took out the requested new 
program cards of these low I. Q. pu- 
pils, and with the aid of the dean and 
grade adviser made out a program for 
each student that we thought he could 
carry with some success. In some 
cases, we limited the number of major 
subjects to three; for some we added 
electives such as Shop, Printing, Art 
Weaving, Sewing, Cooking, Type- 
writing, etc. We followed the same 
procedure in January, 1933, making 
special programs for the low I. Q. 
group resulting from the November 
tests. 

The group tests were given after 
the students had attended school for 
about a month, so that the nervous: 
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“Lists. Many of the pupils interviewed 
“later transferred, with the consent of 
| their parents, to technical or industrial 
Thigh schools, and have written to us 
of their gratification and pleasure in 
the new vocation they have selected. 
This transfer of pupils is a direct out- 
come of our group tests, as the ad- 
visers had had several interviews with 
the pupils thus brought to their at- 
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The student who is apparently a scho- 
lastic loss has some “high point” in 
his make-up. The teacher fortunate 
enough to discover this outstanding 


quality may be further rewarded by 


the satisfaction of the carry-over of 
this interest into other subjects. The 
Aviation Club at Bushwick is achiev- 
ing success in such correlation. 
Aviation has magnetic attraction 
and. is adaptable as an extra-curricu- 
lar activity. The club members are 
of widely varying grades and intelli- 
gence. The organization is run on a 
purely democratic basis—the presiding 
officers having complete charge. The 
results of popular choice were not 
very encouraging at the outset to the 
club’s adviser, owing to the fact that 
the “best” were not chosen. The 
great surprise came, however, when 
these officers became conscious of the 
responsibility of their respective offices. 
They responded in a truly business- 
like manner. The necessity for good 
diction and clear thinking became ob- 
vious to them. This led to outside 


_ preparation of short talks on the his- 


tory and technique of aircraft. 

The club’s chief activity is model 
building, which is conducted after the 
short business of the regular bi-weekly 
meetings. Members supply most of 
their own materials and build models 
only after they have acquired the 
groundwork and theory in the prin- 
ciples of flight. Practically all of 
these models are of original desi 
with the exception of the scale a 
els which are replicas of real air- 
craft. Self-initiated visits to siecratt 
factories and airports have provided 
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The outstanding 


additional interest. . 
s a contest in 


event of the semester i 
which all members may enter their 
best models. Prize models are put on 
exhibition in the trophy case’ in the 
school corridor. 

Recently the club prepared the 
program for one of the school's | as: 
semblies. Short talks on various 
phases of aviation were given by five 
of its members. Then, several flight 
demonstrations of various types of 
aircraft were made. The assembly 
as a whole was a very lively and en- 
thusiastic one, each exhibit and flight 
having been roundly applauded by 
the audience. ) 

The club is now completing its fifth 
term of activity. Some of the older 
members, now graduated or out of 
school, are in the aviation industry or 
in professional aviation schools. 


MARTIN KRAMER. 


Bushwick High School. 


Winding Up the Term in a 
Publication Office 

With the commencement of the new 
term, the work of the faculty adviser 
of student publications begins anew. 
Regardless of the fine and efficient sys- 
tem developed during the previous 
term the entire structure is to be re- 
built the following term. Because the 
faculty adviser is not a full-time pub- 
lications worker, and because very 
often the faculty adviser has other 
assignments at the beginning of the 
term, many things arise at that time 
which are of necessity postponed. 
This postponement in turn occupies 
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Instead of sitting back 4 
himself of a well-deserye Wally 
strenuous term’s activities est fr 
can spend the last week 5 
term planning and prepari 
following term. The soon 
the new term’s activities, the prom 
will be the response of the staf " : 
of the student body. Activity beat 
activity. When the staff sees an indy | 
lent faculty adviser they react sini 
larly. When they behold, howeve, 
an active and energetic faculty advise 
they realize that they have to be fat F 
moving to keep pace with him. Fuh 
thermore, certain activities canm 
wait for the opening of the term. Thes 

call for attention at the earliest oP 
sible moment. The most propiim 
time for such work would be when ti 
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Publication Staff. 
hold examinations 
t on Publication 


ment on the 
Prepare and 
for placemen 


taff. 

d follow-up letters to de- 
linquent advertisers who 
haven't paid their bills. 


- Bills to advertisers. 
_ Preparation of list of Publica’ 


tion Staff members entitled to 
awards for having rendered ex- 
ceptional services. 


. Preparation of list of class rep- 


resentatives entitled to awards 
for having secured the high- 


est percentage of subscriptions 
in the school. 


- Preparation of Commendation 


= to staff members for ex- 
cellence in Publications. 


ote to English Teachers re- 
~ from them Names of 
ine and also some 
ela able manuscripts re- 
ie te the term in the 
— the regular work in 


all Publications 


©ograph 
forms: 


a Instr 
STUCtIOn 
lication on’ *© Class Pub- 


Rep r €sentatives. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15, 
16, 


17, 


c. Instructions to News 
Writers. 

d. Questionnaire to teachers 
concerning extra-curricu’ 
lar activities in their 
charge. 

e. Advertisement insertion 
orders. 

f. Petty cash vouchers. 

g. Summary of cash re- 
ceipts for the day. 

h. Notification of accept- 
ance of manuscripts sub- 
mitted for magazine. 

i. Rejection notice. 

j. Staff meeting notice. 
Preparation of a letter to be 
sent to potential magazine 
writers concerning their writ- 
ing between terms for the .com- 
ing issue. 

Preparation of calendar for 

coming term. 

Tentative appointments to the 

staff for the coming term. 

Note to staff members concern- 

ing their programming for the 

coming term. 

Meeting new members and as- 

signment of feature articles for 

the coming term. 

Preparation of a list of ad- 

vertising prospects and distrib- 

uting them to advertising staff 

for work between terms. 

Call in class “pay cards.” 

Call for class Publications rep- 

Tesentatives and have them 

close their accounts. 

ie ers ibers so that any 
§ money to Publi- 
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cations is not discharged from 
the school. 

18. Secure a transcript from the 
G. O. treasurer of funds sent 
to him in the course of the term 
and compare with records of 
the Publications Business Man- 


ager. 

19. Prepare a report for the term’s 
activities. 

20. Have all desks and closets 
cleaned. 


21. Work up a “morgue.” ° 


I. Davi SATLOW. 
Bushwick High School. 


A La Carte . 

In the Atlantic Monthly some 
years ago appeared an essay called 
“Straining at the Tether.” The au- 
thor observed, as he was sitting on a 
gentle hillside overlooking the glorious 

Bermuda waters, “Surely it is very 
odd that every goat in sight is strain- 
ing at its tether. The grass is fresh 
and toothsome, and none is fastened 
in a bare spot; there are no bare spots. 
Why should they do this thing? Yet 
every goat is straining at its tether.” 

This picture has often recurred to 
me as I marveled at the restless energy 
of the young people who in recent 
years have come under my supervision. 
They have such an abundance of 
opportunity, comfortable, attractive 


classrooms, the very best of modern. 


text-books and equipment, all the cul- 
ture of the past offered in a far more 
pleasing form than a quarter of a 
century ago, yet they are unhappy, 
bored, indolent, constantly seeking an 
outlet from the monotony of their 
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| Someone has said that « 
is a person who can tell 
in the order in which he | 
and that this is the low 
association. This definition is applic 
able to a vast majority, and ce : 
an effort to offset this mechat 
tendency that varied devices have 
been used in my English classes 


The first term offers a fertile fell F 


£ ; : ‘grams which I purchased at the ten 
or experimentation because the boys F cent store. They race to see how many 
and girls welcome new projects » 


words listed in the English Handbook 
wholeheartedly that other ideas jus 


they can make in twenty mi 
naturally spring into being over night P leader acts. as tieeian ell bon “ 
The aims of all these experiment) reord, This game is permitted as an 
to establish habits of accuracy, lat }) ward to the row sping Baas 
thinking, and initiative, to stimulate writen test. It promotes aes on 
originality and to foster leadership~ f) and accuracy, quickness 
are such obvious objectives that it 8 
scarcely necessary tO mention ea, 
but underlying all the oles, Fe 
were one or more of these 1 
mental aims. 5 ae 

All young people delight fi 
That is a self-evident a a 
a group reacts lethargt° . : 
ing, my favorite a goto 
mobile race. This gam wed © 


fot “cl the car's record. Fora side 
te 


t,/'2 

‘ng one hundred per cent, 
cme ffty miles is added. This 
js always enthusiastically re- 


a Schoo} 
eve fe 
earned it” 
est form of 


Another method of stimulating in- 
est in spelling is to have anagram 


Wri ti 
on descriptions are frequently 
‘ye exact, and, when descrip- 
= sy = In class, very few ex- 
= acher listen attentively un- 
ied a Peeted Stimulus is ap- 
ug. "@ to eradicate this gen- 

I tion mace led to 
of the introduc. 
| Gregg 88M called “Can You 

script; 

Ce Scriptions were writ 
the Ohio. Nd the ¢| 
: ass ha 


inal, but one that 1 ® teachet ~thating a e iuail 
siting a New JerseY ops Bis gn Musing -T it 
ta divided into we p acl PP Dp, ‘ Written by he follow. 

a rou | a first-ter 
m 


best speller from 


aces, One row at a time is given this - 
| privilege. Each pupil has a set of ana- 


I'M SURE YOU KNOW 
Its face is like a plate; its hands are very 
thin. ‘ 
It tells you when 
when your work begins. 
To me it’s always smiling. 
seem to you! 
I’m sure you all agree with me when duty 
comes to view. Rs 
For instance in the morning, when its 
time to go to school, 
Do you always greet it as you should or 
greet it asa tool, ; 
Do you turn it down upon its face to 
- ‘stop its noisy bell? 2s 
If you can't guess what this is, ['m sure 
I'll not tell. 


to come to school and 


Literature, like composition, tends 
to monotony at times and needs 
variety in. presentation. 

“Treasure Island” always has its ap- 
peal to young people, but so many of 
them have made its acquaintance be- 
fore coming to high school that they 
are apt to rely on their previous and 
sometimes hazy knowledge unless it 
is approached from some new angle. 
About the most enjoyable term that 


I can recall was a year and a half ago 
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when an enthusiastic little group or- 
ganized themselves into a band of 
pirates and adopted names suitable to 
their bloodthirsty calling. The band 
consisted of such members as Black- 
heart McGinty, Terrible Dick, Mur- 
der and Death, and Cutlass Kate. 
They decided to live on an island, so 
hurriedly transformed the classroom 
into one to suit their fancy. Due to 
lack of space, a tent was substituted 
for the blockhouse, but it was well 
guarded at all times by a stockade 
and by a sentinel, John Silver Sieved 
realistically out of wood and sinter 
at the entrance to the tent. Skulls 
Were scattered freely around the stock- 


How does it 
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ade, and bones made from wood and 
painted hung from the molding. Guns, 
of all sizes and varieties, and the in- 
evitable daggers were there. Even a 
tree, on whose branches sat a parrot 
made from real feathers, stood near 
the entrance to the tent. The pirates 
banded together and made a large 
chest in which to conceal their treas- 
ures. Everyone agreed to make and 
contribute an article, and each had to 
be accompanied by a written explana- 
tion of why this particular treasure 
was buried in the chest. On a definite 
date the chest was brought in with 
great ceremony by the leader, and the 
articles were displayed. The accom- 
panying exposition, letter, or poem 
was read, the treasures were wrapped, 
and the chest was closed. Some of the 
contributions were quite amusing. 
One boy contributed a black, ponder- 
ous looking tome made from a card- 
board box. On the front was a skull 
with crossbones, and a dirk inscribed 
with the title “Buccaneers” Bible” was 
emblazoned in white ink. Accom- 
panying this was the following rhyme: 


“I'm Terrible Dick of the Spanish Main; 
I’ve notched my gun for all I've slain. 
With my ship under foot and the tide at 
flood, 

I cruise around in a sea of blood. 

My crew never questions the orders I give, 
They know to refuse is to cease to live; 
We fight with others, but peace reigns on 


board; 
They know I'm Master and the law’s my 


sword. 
All Buccaneers who come after me 


Must follow this creed to conquer the sea. 


Then the band divided into groups 
to write their history, each group be- 
ing responsible for one chapter of the 


-sisting young people to find some of 
the enduring satisfactions of life, in 


number of the Journal of the Ne 
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Border.” © Middk F pitude “A Tale of Two Cities” 


studied and their strength and 
sf hed. The interest later 


eakness Welg 
one around the pioneers of the 
Middle Border, represented by the 


Carlands, and an attempt was made to 
Jixover how they developed the 
sturdiness to persevere in the face of 
great odds. Their characteristics were 
arefully considered, and why these 
characteristics existed was the source 
of much discussion. Certain definite 
chee were drawn: first, that the 
a mniteatsing, the absolute 
the young "loner af ie ook 
“s sloatiet © and the very wise 
a — guidance on the part 

bacten ous —Was a contributi 
actor: second, that th pace 
e Garlands lived 
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cnpler at enjoyment from 
Oped in ie avoided debt, and de- 
a their home a spirit of har- 
Com icere affection, 
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lowed : On these topics fol. 
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“ntial ow, . a —_— eh, 
ao 6 “ acteristics Es- 
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of the : Riza» How Can = and Char- 
; ae Econo- 
Nd of Home | 


: Today, perhaps more faa at 
time in the history of Our pati 
school should play a promi : 


. ; ‘ nent 
in developing sound character a 


teaching them to weigh values and tp 
discover the underlying causes o 
genuine success and to dissociate t 
from the purely superficial succs 
which is so ephemeral. In a recal 


tional Educational Association, th 


statement was made that “our 


must be dedicated primarily t 
nm so that 


cating men and wome 
ther more 


may work and live toge 
cessfully in and through the 
tion of a civilization that must f 
stantly adapted to changine . 
tions.” A school must aim er 
the fullest possible develop™ sit 
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Want.” They were divertingly genu- 


ine and refreshing. 

Here are a few excerPp 
an idea of their sincerity. 

A. “I, myself, hope that some day 
I shall have a home and children to 
be proud of. I fully realize that I 
can’t have such a home and wonderful 
children by just wishing for it but 
will have to work for it. If I do have 
children and a decent home, I shall 
try to make these children happy, edu- 
cate them, and train them to face the 
world. There is one big ‘but’? in 
this; children can’t be made happy by 
giving them their own way as many 
people think. I shall listen to their 
quarrels or arguments. I shall train 
them to obey and to have respect for 
their parents. In case of trouble or 
any wrong-doing, I hope they will not 
try to hide it, but that they will come 
and confide in their parents and learn 
the right thing.” 

B. “Happy children can more easily 
do their school work and think better 
for themselves. They will not take 
their troubles too seriously, either. 
Some people do not realize how im- 
portant it is for children to have a 
happy home life.” 

C. “I hope to be a ‘buddy’ to my 
son, to share in his misfortune and to 
profit by his reward. This partner- 
ship between father and son and 
mother and daughter is a very im- 
— factor in home development.” 
ths pM chery i do my little bit now 
a budget, cmame ea caper 
clothing. Within th food and rent, is 
I have ee mi —— past few months 

§ my own dresses, 
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| Meeraity, will assume direction of the 
training of mothers and fathers who 
serve as discussion chairmen of the 
study groups of the United Parents 
Associations for 1933-34, it is an- 
nounced by Mrs. Roger A. Johnson, 
president of the Federation. 

Of the 171 Parent Associations 
connected with the schools of the city 
and belonging to the Federation, an 
increasing number have established 
smaller, more intimate groups within 
their organizations for intensive study 
of child development and family re- 
lationships. In each of these study 
groups two members are chosen to 
lead discussion and these have been 
trained, in the four years since the 
activity was inaugurated, by a mem- 
ber of the professional staff of the 
United Parents Associations. For the 
coming year, this phase of the work 
will be directed by the Child Develop- 
ment Institute, but the organization 
will continue to contribute to its sup- 
port. The service is offered free of 
charge to the individuals in training. 

Immediate conduct of the work 
under the new arrangement will be 
in the hands of LeRoy E. Bowman, 
who is added to the staff of the In- 
stitute for this purpose. Mr. Bow- 
man has for three years been identi- 
fied with the Federation as a member 
of its governing board and an active 
participant in the work of a number 
of committees. As director of the 
Institute, Dr. Lois Hayden Meek will 


supervise the work, which is placed 


in the unit headed by Ernest G. Os- 
borne, associate in child development 
and parent education. 


Other membe es for discus’ 
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number of ADLY large, . 3 

the activity was “roi term whe f° ane If we have advanced 

tw “Bun, there Were wom century, what may we 
enty-eight study groups and th, f far in one, ’ 


not do, perhaps with movies, radio, 


teevision, in another? 

“Previous to the passing of the 
Factory Act, 1844, it happened, not 
infrequently, that the certificates of 
attendance at school were signed by 
the schoolmaster or schoolmistress. 
with a cross, as they themselves were 
unable to write. ‘On one occasion, 
m visiting a place called a school, 
ee 
with the oe ' f oa ack 
I said to him. * of ais iiitiais that 

, um: “Pray, sir, can 
read?” Hig teply was: i you 
mat!” - +. The ing : “Aye, sum- 
Bil of 1844 pectors, when the 


number had grown to fifty-one grou 
in the past year, of which nines 
leaders were in training, and, in add 
tion, 37 prospective leaders attends P- 
classes. 

Careful records of progress will ke 
kept so that the Institute and the 
organization may determine the mot 
successful procedures for training hy 
persons for leadership in parent stu 
groups. | 

A significant development of th 
work as planned by Mr. as 
will be in inclusion this fall of fathas 


in the local study groups * bs pe 


FS re) 
classes for the training ct 
increasif ; Was In pre . ‘ 
While men have taken an af | N0t fail to ipream a did 
active part in the wort we s of the places fey disgraceful 
« . espe tl Calle 
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in the study groups: ather a UD in iy Certific 4, the figures 
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For the conve this pha ME, Who me iting of 


the school- 


n 
ish to take part? Ust ‘ 
wish also Sign his Chri. 


‘register. . 


e in full.” Sir John 


‘an and surnam 


‘ncaid, factory inspec 
al, relates experiences of the Al 
kind. ‘The first school we visite 
was kept by a Mrs. Ann Killin. Upon 
asking her to spell her name, she 
straightway made a mistake, by begin: 
ning with the letter C, but correcting 
herself immediately, she said her 
name began with a K. On looking 
at her signature, however, in the 
school certificate books, I noticed that 
she spelt it in various ways, while her 
handwriting left no doubt as to her 
unfitness to teach. She herself ack- 
nowledged that she could not keep the 
. . In a second school I 
found the schoolroom 15 feet long 
and 10 feet wide, and counted in the 
space '75 children, who were gabbling 
something unintelligible ... I have 
been .in many schools where I have 
seen rows of children doing absolutely 
nothing; and this is certified as school 
attendance, and, in statistical returns, 
such children are set down as being 
educated.” « «+ 

Another interesting quotation, rele- 
vant to education, is the following. 
It casts some doubt on the axiom of 
educators that a 40-minute drill 
achieves twice as much as a 20-minute 
drill. 
rrr 
hat: the factor g the oolmasters, 

es y children, although 
a a aral e whet 
y scholars, yet learnt 
quite as much and often more. ‘This 
can be accounted for by the simpl 
fact that, with only being at oe, 
one-half of the day, they acc share 
ay, they 
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fresh, and nearly always ready and 
willing to receive instruction. The 
system on which they work, half 
manual labor and half school, renders 
each employment a rest and a relief 
to the other; consequently, both are 
far more congenial to the child than 
would be the case were he kept con- 
stantly at one. It is quite clear that 
a boy who has been at school all the 
morning cannot (in hot weather par- 
ticularly) cope with one who comes 
fresh and bright from his work.’ Fur- 
ther information on this point will be 
found in Senior’s speech at the Social 
Science Congress at Edinburgh in 


1863. He there shows, amongst other 


things, how the monotonous and use- 
lessly long school hours of the chil- 
dren of the upper and middle classes, 
uselessly add to the labor of the 
teacher, ‘while he not only fruitlessly, 


. but absolutely injuriously, wastes the 


time, health, and energy of the chil- 
dren." From the Factory system 
budded, as Robert Owen has shown 
us in detail, the germ of the educa- 
tion of the future, an education that 
will, in the case of every child over a 
given age, combine productive labor 
with instruction and gymnastics, not 
only, as one of the methods of add- 
ing to the efficiency of production, 
but as the only method of producing 
fully developed human beings.” 


H. D. GRrossMAN. 
DeWitt Clinton High School. 


Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English 


Recent Experiments and Experi- 
ences in English Teaching will be the 
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Professor C. C. Fries of the Uni 
versity of Michigan, whose forthcom 
ing book, Inflections and Syntax of 
American English, is expected to 
cause as much discussion among edw 
cators as did Current English Usage, 
the survey published by the Cound. 
last year, will report on the orga 
zation’s study of usage. Dr. Thoms 
A. Knott, general editor of Websters 
New International Dicnone 
report for the committee on Collet 


1 be presented by 
of Newark, chairman. 
The use of radio as an i ay g 
classroom will be discussed by ; 
Herrberg, chairman of the newly 
formed Radio Committee. — 

The annual banquet on Friday eve- 
ning will be devoted to the human 
and humorous sides of English teach- 
ing. Among the speakers will be 
Professor Franklin T. Baker, of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univers- 
ity, who will relate some reminiscences 
of the long teaching career which has 
brought him a national reputation. 

The sessions will be interspersed 
with sightseeing and social atheri 
ad will close with a lumches, 
Saturday with well-k o eeGE, 
Bests of honor. All sh oeaers ae 
ted in educational rae TER 
u Progress are in- 
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sessions are as follows: 
Thursday, November 30, 


Waverly 


The programs for the two evening 


3:00 P. M. 


Address of Welcome 
Frank H. Copy, Superintendent 


of Schools, Detroit . 
Outstanding Recent Research in 
Language and Composition 
P. L. LYMAN, University of Chi- 
cago 
Outstanding Recent Research in 
Literature 
CuHarLes SwAIN THomMas, Har- 
vard University 
Promising Innovations in English 
Teaching 
Dora V. SMITH, University of 
Minnesota : 
English Research—and 
tional Council 
WALTER BaRNES, New York 
University 


the Na- 


Friday, December 1, Annual Ban- 
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quet 6:15 P. M. 
Toastmaster, E. L. MILLER, Asst. 
Superintendent of Schools,Detroit 
The Fun of Professing Books 
Epwin O. Grover, Rollins Col- 
lege 
These Statisticians 
BURGES JOHNSON, Syracuse Uni- 
versity 
The Best I Can Remember 
Rev. Epcar DeWrrt 
Detroit 
— Literature — Now and 
PROFESSOR FRANKLIN T. Baker, 


Teachers College, Columbia 
University | 
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The conference on School Journal- 
ism includes the following discussions: 
“The School Publication as a House 
Organ,” Gertrude Turner, Abington 
High School, Philadelphia; “When 
News Is English,” Charles R. Gaston, 
Roosevelt High School, New York; 
“Relationship of College Undergrad- 
uate Journals to the Classroom,” 
Helen Lockwood, Vassar College; 
“School Journalism as a Newspaper 
Man Sees It,” Lee White, Detroit 
News; “An Experiment in Building 
a Journalism Curriculum,” Margaret 
Sullivan, South High School, Cleve- 
land; and “Nosing for News Down 
the Trails of Literature,” Mary 
Wrinn, New York. 


Work Relief Authorized for 
Unemployed Teachers 

Needy, unemployed teachers will 
be given an opportunity to work for 
their unemployment relief at their 
regular occupation, according to an 
announcement today by Harry L. 
Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator. - 

Stressing that the primary purpose 
of his action is to provide the neces- 
sities of life to unemployed teachers, 
Mr. Hopkins made known the fact 
that he has authorized State relief ad- 
ministrations to pay work-relief wages 
to teachers who will be assigned to 
regular school officials to teach in 
rural schools that have been closed or 
drastically curtailed. Some of the 
teachers may be assigned in cities, as 
well as in rural communities, to teach 
adults who cannot read and write 


English. 
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the coming 


school year because of lack of funds; 
third, this applies only to rural coun- 
ties. 

“State relief administrations are 
also -authorized and urged to pay 
from above funds relief-work wages 
to needy unemployed persons compe 
tent to teach adults unable to read 
and write English. This applies to 
cities as well as rural counties. Under 
no circumstances should relief funds 
be used to relieve counties of their 
proper responsibility for education, 
nor should these activities permit the 
substitution of relief teachers for 
regularly employed teachers.” 


Pupil-Teacher Relationships 


What is a wholesome personality? 
What kind of a human are we try- 
ing to shape in our classes, in our 
assemblies, in all the influences of the 
school? We would say, I suppose, a 
happy, successful, esteemed girl, the 
kind of a person who can and does 
think for herself, preferring the social 
good to individual indulgence. 

And how do we in our relations 
with our pupils contribute to this per- 
sonality? It seems to me that in so 
far as we contribute to their economic 
Success and their personal efficiency 
we do this—and in so far as we ele- 
vate their tastes and build up their 
ideals of conduct, and stir their souls 
with beauty, we do this. Thus each 
day, every moment, to achieve these 
purposes, we are developing fine hab- 
its of work and important Standards 
of achievement, decent ideals of Bike 
son and conduct, aesthetic tastes for 
leisure time, an awareness of 

» and 
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conscience for, socially alive issues. 
We saturate the most receptive, we 
tinge the less absorbing, we hope we 
guide the maladjusted. And in pro- 
portion as we operate for these ends 
in an atmosphere of affection for our 
pupils, trust of them, friendliness with 
them, relaxation, and freedom of 
pupil activity—so in proportion do 
we contribute to their wholesome per- 
sonalities. And this we do nearly all 
of the time. 

But do we always contribute to the 
wholesome personality? Teachers are 
occasionally accused of being domi- 
neering, dictatorial, too often order- 
ing others. If we can be self-critical, 
must we not admit that we sometimes 
forget the rights of our pupils? May 
I suggest times when perhaps we do? 

We call girls out of study hall and 
order them to do so and so for us; 
we forget to say frequently, “Have 
you time, or are you busy?” We let 
children stand first on one foot, then 
on another, waiting for us, while we 
go on working. We neglect to say 


sometimes, “Just a moment’—some- 


thing courteous. We use the pupils’ 
elevator between periods, embarras- 
sing the elevator operator and forget- 
ting the poor pupils whom we are 
causing to be late to class. Girls com- 
plain that we are inconsiderate in 
rooms and halls during examination 
time. They accuse us of being par- 
tial, favoring only the bright pupils. 
They say we show a grudging spirit 
sometimes about staying after hours 
to help them. We treat pupils one way, 
and other teachers another. We some- 
times forget to apologize when we 
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‘and President of the Progressive Edu- 
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‘ton, Director, Staten Island Academy, 
New Brighton, New York; Goodwin 
‘Watson, Associate Professor of Edu- 
ation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and Frederick L. Redefer, 
Frecutive Secretary, Progressive Edu- 
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pupil and teacher here. Ou; relati 
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ship stands for mutual respect ia 
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Julia Richman High School, 


A Communication from Clyde R. 
Miller, Member of Executive 
Committee, Progressive Education 
Association coe Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
New York City) 


An appeal to the teachers of Amer” 
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business interests of the nation, a f° “"merica has everything needed to 


to help strip the present wee Fei with modern machines 
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except the most favored, 
life is an endless battle either for the 
simple necessities or for social status 
founded on the acquisition and dis- 
roperty. 
ge tay roms the much-vaunted 
period of prosperity ending in 1929,” 
the manifesto states, “certain great 


that “for all 


‘,dustries, such as agriculture, coal - 


and textiles, were in a state of chronic 
depression, and sixty per cent of the 
population were living below the level 
of comfort and decency.” 

It asserts that “under the existing 
economic system natural resources are 
exploited without regard for the 
future, the interests of property are 
placed above human rights, and the 
struggle for material gain tends to 
corrupt the moral, the political, and 
the aesthetic life of the nation.” 

“If men must suffer,” declares the 
committee, “they should do so with 
heroism; if they need not, they should 
revolt. In the present age they should 
accept no apologies for a social system 
that fails to make full use, for the 
benefit of all, of the productive re- 
sources of the nation. Such a spirit 
should be bred in them from earliest 
infancy.” 

The manifesto urges that “short 
shrift” be made “of those men in posts 
of power who, while evading income 
taxes and indulging in every extrava- 
Sance, seek to propagate a defeatist 
ond af teal oat ee ee 
future, argue th R “de sm ene 
for the uate i. nful. a ena 
Over, that an a nit a 

é great majority of the 
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population must accept a reduction in 
the standard of living.” 

“Capitalism,” it adds, ‘with its ex- 
tremes of poverty and riches and its 
moral degradation of millions, makes 
an empty farce of our democratic pro- 
fessions and dooms multitudes of chil- 
dren to lives of severe privation.” 

It states further that teachers, as 
guardians of childhood, must know 
that the multitudes of children so 
doomed “will have to forego not only 
the luxuries which are literally show- 
ered upon their more fortunate 
brothers and sisters born to wealth 
and privilege but even those things 
demanded by the laws of physical and 
mental health. Teachers can never 
be reconciled to a social order that 
even in the days of ‘prosperity’ need- 
lessly violates the deepest loyalties of 
their calling. | Consequently, they 
must work boldly and without ceasing 
for a better social order.” 

Ultimately school revenue comes 
from all who labor by hand or brain, 
the manifesto points out, and adds; 
“This the teachers should never for- 
get. Their loyalty, therefore, goes to 
the great body of the laboring popu- 
lation—to the farmers, the industrial 
workers, and the other members of 
the producing classes of the nation. 
They owe nothing to the present eco- 
nomic system, except to improve it; 
they owe nothing to any privileged 
caste, except to strip it of its privi- 

leges. 


“They will have to emancipate 


themselves completely from the domi- 
nation of the business interests of the 
nation, cease cultivating the manners 
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want, death! They see only snappy 
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a chance for a good fight. These 
budding soldiers are, however, not 
alone in their adherence to Mars. 
They are joined by that class of peo- 
ple which believes that war is inevita- 
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What can our schools do to —_ 
cate war from the list of human a 
periences? They can inculcate Pe ; 
tudes of friendship, of love, O = 
Speration between individuals an 
among nations. They can create an 
understanding which will make for 
forgiveness and no revenge. » SOME 
comprendre c'est tout pardonner. 
The supreme goal of education is to 
overpower narrow nationalism. 

The school can direct the attention 
of students to unbiased films re-enact- 
ing the horrors of war, to actual 
photographs depicting scenes of war, 
and to institutions housing those un- 
fortunates who are living witnesses to 
the injustice of war. 

In the words of the modern apostle 
of Peace, Premier Ramsay McDon- 
ald: 

‘“Let’s put documents on one 
side. Let’s put signatures on one 
side. Let us substitute for them 
the less tangible, and the more 
real friendship, based upon a 
complete understanding of each 
other, a friendship which will al- 
low a quarrel, a friendship which 
my oe 
be broken if kage ee 

‘ were to vote 
oF Nea he He the League 
kind Bias it th i ip that is 
complete unde : a = 7 

Let us be mindf lef ae 

ul of “the race be- 


"Wag education and a catastrophe.” 
ay Education win! 





. B. SCHACHTER. 
corge Washington High School 
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Educational Leadership, Progress and 
Possibilities 
Eleventh Yearbook, published by the 
Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1933. 

Though this yearbook is concerned 
chiefly with the educational leader- 
ship of the superintendent of schools, 
it will appeal to every supervisor 
and classroom teacher who is seek- 
ing a vital philosophy of leadership. 
A brief analysis of its contents will 
serve to indicate that it is a rich 
source of information on what consti- 
tutes the ideal supervisor and that it 
offers a stimulating challenge to all 
readers. : 

The book opens with a statement of 
those basic principles which should 


guide the leader who assumes respons’ | 


ibility for the success of others. We 
learn that educational leadership 

1. Is exercised in and for a democ- 
racy; 

2. Recognizes the school as one of 
the many institutions developed 
for the improvement of the so- 
cial structure; 

3. Recognizes that the school is de- 
pendent for its support and suc- 
cess upon the faith and will of 
the people; 

4, Finds expression through the 
personality of individuals; 

5. Is based upon character, intel- 
ligence, and feeling; 
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The volume closes with a self-rating 
sevice whereby @ supervisor may eval- 
inte his progress. These are the items 
under the individual aspect of the 
gale: 

1. The leader is a student of pro- 
fessional literature. 

0. The leader utilizes and contrib- 

utes to professional research. 

3, The leader uses his leisure time 

worthily. 

4. The leader is democratic and 

friendly. 

:. The leader is intelligent and cre- 

ative, 


Th ; 
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“Educational Fron- 


tier” attempted to formulate such a set 
of principles by vigorously attacking 
our educational “idols.” This year- 
book certainly helps the good cause by 
showing clearly what part a super 
visor should play in carrying out such 
a philosophy. It just as clearly indi- 
cates the réle of the classroom teacher. 
Whether we be supervisors or teach- 


The authors of the 


ers we cannot help but be inspired by 


the biographies of our great leaders 
and we cannot help but measure our- 
selves by the principles set down. Fi- 
nally, it is interesting to ask whether 
the philosophy of educational leader- 
ship advocated in this volume will be 
adequate to offset the social and eco- 
nomic handicaps that are weakening 
social progress on all sides today. 


GUSTAVE SHOR. 
Morris High School. 


Social Studies Instruction 
By Robert E. Swindler. Prentice-Hall, 
N. Y., 1933. 
Present economic conditions are 
bringing sharply to the attention of 
educators everywhere the fact that 


emphasis has hitherto been placed on 


the natural sciences to an extent 
which has proven detrimental to the 
development of those studies which 
make for civic and social betterment 
More adequate instruction in the x 
cial studies, with special attention to 
the needs of the gifted students who 
are the potential leaders of tomorrow 
is the obvious need of a Spiritual] 
—- culturally impoverished world 4 
i be — publication, “Social 

nstruction,” Dr, Robert 
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Swindler, who is a member of the fac- 

ulty of the Department of Secondary 
Education in the University of Vir- 
ginia, makes no effort to deal ex: 
haustively with such aspects of social 
studies instruction as have been 
treated competently elsewhere . by 
Dawson, Knolton, Tryon and others, 
but concentrates his attention on some 
of the more recent theories, methods 
and classroom practices with special 
attention to the important function 
of the school library in relation to 
the social science curriculum. 

Practical suggestions as to the estab- 
lishment of sound criteria for the 
selection of library material and mo- 
tivation of its use by students and 
teachers and a bibliography of Ameri- 
can history, which, though not as in- 
clusive with respect to recent histori- 
cal biography as one might wish, is 
in other ways most admirable, are 
among the useful features included in 
this volume. 

In a closing chapter on “The Li- 
brary and the Librarian: Their Con- 
ditions and Needs,” references to Dr. 
Harold Rugeg’s recognition of the de- 
sirability of convincing American 


school communities of the serious need 


of spending large sums of money on 
school libraries for the provision of 
“a wealth of reading material which 
will introduce the youth to a vivid 
understanding of the current Ameri- 
can scene,” and R. T. Hargreaves’ 
warm appreciation of constructive 
service to the cause of socialized edu- 
cation rendered by school libraries, 
sound a note of much needed cheer 
to members of a profession which has 
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'» ple of law which leads to 


| aie 
3. The decision. 


; _ Although the foregoing method has 


+ en used f 
q: rom time j 
» Jud © im 


memorial by 
i & Opinions, its use in 
commercial law is novel. 


8S in writin 


the field 


This subject 
at agent 
ch the pupil 
rich whi _ € chapter on Con- 
Negotiable ii apply to his study 
Tuments. On th 

e 


‘ Chapters on 
ery |i ; 
hag arned y ittle whi 


— 
[a"J 


1 the problem 


other -hand the gap from Conese 
to Sales is much narrower. The pup! 
has already studied the Statute of 
Frauds as applied to the sale of per 
sonal property and a great number of 
problems used to illustrate the Law 
of Contracts are contracts involving 
the sale of personal property. | 
On the whole, the book should 
recommend itself to both the pupil 
and the teacher because of its simple 
and clear language, its helpful sum- 
maries, and its adequate questions, 
drill problems and review problems. 


ZACHARY S. ZIMMERMAN. 
Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


Supervision in the Social Studies 


Third Yearbook: The National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 

Here is a volume which is of great 
importance to the supervisor or head 
of department in the social studies, 
and one which ought to capture the 
interest of the progressive teacher of 
those subjects. It is, as its title indi- 
cates, the annual volume of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
which devotes each of its annual pub- 
lications to some special phase of the 
teaching of the social sciences. 

There is a wealth of pedagogical 
literature on the theory of supervision, 
but this book is an attempt to give the 
reader an intimate picture of the head 
of department seated at his desk and 
surrounded by his multiplicity of 
problems. Here is a real effort to 
permit the supervisor to “see the 
wheels go ‘round’ in the sanctum 
Sanctorum of some harassed contem- 
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porary. TO give a wide scope to this 
study of the problems of supervision 
there is assembled a series of articles 
presenting supervisory programs de- 
veloped in cities which are under the 
guidance of a special city-wide di- 
rector of social studies, programs de- 
veloped by the heads of department 
in individual secondary schools, and 
those developed in the one- and two- 
teacher rural schools. 

To the classroom teacher the -work 
of the head of department appears too 
often to consist of a number of visits 
per semester for the purpose of ob- 
serving the teacher at work, visits 
which the classroom teacher does not 
contemplate with any degree of plea- 
sure, and a larger proportion of the 
supervisor's time spent in unimport- 
ant routine activities not definitely 
connected with the problems of the 
teacher. This volume paints the 
supervisor in clearer perspective for 
the classroom teacher, brings him 
closer to the day-by-day teaching act, 
and consequently engenders a more 
sympathetic perception of the super- 
visor’s problems, the reasons for many 
of the supervisor’s acts which the 
teacher encounters only in their frut- 
tion, and as a result tends to promote 
a more intelligent codperation between 
teacher and head of department. 

The two chapters which will most 
vitally interest the heads of depart- 
ments in New York’s high schools are 
the articles by Miss Alice N. Gibbons 
telling her experiences as head of de- 
partment of a large high school in 
Rochester, N. Y., and by Miss Jessie 
C, Evans, describing her work in a 
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similar position ; : ro- 
thes Tana Phila , making US° are 
e articles One readg e ent } aid similar to those 
ee ra 4 
aden if intelligent, py ‘i Sa as worthy OF Com 
ack on the problems of OBreggi, we ‘here will also arise 
Supe. U 


It is as though these rbing questions 


: of distu 


each in turn saying wp tts a wholesome 
conditi 8) “These necessitate 
tons I found, thee. “° Abeghi | There will be such ques’ 
measures I adopted to ne ate AB ock-tabsin What courses besides a 
e . ot 


tion one of Constructive ee Pi 
and guidance, these ‘his .) 
. € 
achieved, these the Objectives 


7  puropeal History and a year 
a on: Hustory aF° offered in 
tment? Are they the most 


a aul not achieved, and this ig 4 Tie courses available? What 
sacral we have not reacheq» “ department do in the matter 
ere 1s a minimum of thera Paes grouping? If we are doing 

0 


coin sd yf a si 
N which shoyf ] feel that ability grouping is peda- 

make the supervisor grateful. He wih gosically unsound, because there are 
find a detailed description of the y fo many administrative difficulties 
ministrative duties encountered hf in the path of such a procedure, or 
these heads of department, those an} jsit simply inertia? Is it worth mak- 
ing an effort to secure ability group- 


burdens which weigh so heavily q 
his own shoulders and threaten, kf ing? What percentage of my time 


fears, to reduce him to the postin do I spend in visiting teaching? Has 
of a glorified clerk. He will fle 
treated in a direct and analytical af” 
ner the problems which beset the a 
demic side of his work, such as key 
ing abreast of progressive ideas 
field, imparting those ideas to hi 
leagues, planning units of if - | 
vising testing programs, an is ob 
eral contributing 1 the pees» F 
progress of the members 0 
ment. iy 
Consciously or other “3 fs 
especially the head of so - ie 
find himself comparing iD 
used in his own depart | 
of the departments P ace" oe 


«¢ yolum® | 
the microscope of this io fecliss 
will perhaps Sua discov 


satisfaction whe? 


ment a feeling that they 
jectives of the 
ject and the 
ed in achiev- 
e we teach- 


my depart 
know definitely the ob 
teaching of their sub 
methods to be employ 
ing those objectives? Ar 
ing according to the ‘unit plan’? If 
so, are we following the most progres- 
sive procedures, ©€.g., the Morrison 
method, toward obtaining maximum 
results from such a plan?” The list of 
such questions could be extended in- 
definitely. Suffice it to say that a 
critical reading of this volume with 
subsequent action on the questions 
which will inevitably present them- 
selves will do much to help heads of 
departments contribute to the im- 
provement of the teaching act, and to 
teacher growth, the chief aim of 
supervision. ) 


MarTIN G. HALPRIN. 
Samuel J. Tilden High School. 
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THE EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 


_ All of us, whether in public service, in private business , 
have difficulty in seeing very tar ahead. | know, however, +h 


for the teachers an : 
ml that in the face of unparalleled difficulties we. are in 


: <j g 
patiently and that we are going to work as diligently as ne 


r On the te 


° ° e ry i 
country toward the solution of this great social problem whieh, roup in 
t Muty a 


concern. men 
For it must be remembered that the schools do not belong excly 


the children, the teachers or the- superintendents. They are Sively 4 
property of us all and in the long run there must be public Mee Pal 
important change of educational ‘ae and for every provision fae eve 
support. What is done about the schools in this present emerge tt 


therefore be determined around our firesides and in our public ane 


Throughout the coming year those of you who have been fortunate enoudh 
to be steadily employed and many millions of others, who are again ci 
the ranks of productive wage earners, will have the familiar but highly si 


cant personal problem of how to nae your income. | have no doubt ba 


enial there will be a great rush to sen 


that after so long a period of self- 


those personal necessities of which many poopie stand in great need, W.p 
should not, however, permit ourselves so to indulge in passing pleasures as bh 
ing satisfactions which we get out of our social inst} 


forget the more endur 
tutions including our schools and colleges. . . . 


has tried the souls of me 
the country when | say that they will codperate with President Roosevela 
the Congress to the fullest extent in helping 
depression. With eqn purpose an 
ceed in overcoming the enemy. . 
Llowever, as men and women again find itvemse es gaint) a 
are thus able to supply themselves with the ae ies 
with another great crisis which will test the quality oF Pal have, 2” 
than anything which we have yet encountered. sacs of education 
tunity to demonstrate whether we wish the advantag 


them. 
and our children enough to pay for 
=e decide whether we will retain and 7 @ are contort 
and civilization which alone make life wort ¥ 2 od leisure tn 
a choice as to whether we will spend the gre vill use | 


a rae W 
* Laing thrust upon us in idle dissipation, OF history 40? iw sale. 
: coe self-improvement. Thee ty ~ hae ae _ 
roy doubt what course the Am ready 1° 
America can never s stand Fr 


d college 
steal emergency the schools and co 
this pe of social progress. Out of sh Sonal systems oP 
ae) et have, through a broadened e i American P28 
wer na fuller life than any with which 

a oer" 


been blessed. GEORGE F. ZOOK -ducetion 
‘tad States Commissioner On I, 1933: 
ens Radio Address of September 
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d educational administrators of the county can _ 
in ae Pett DE 















to pull the country out of fee 
d united effort we shall certainly sh | 
_ lative story. To write the full story 
®' 


fact 


o;* ip > 
of our citizens > human Personality j 
3 nality is subt 


> Teren bus 
t Personalities, 


mm 
ri Yan of each 
§ act, between 


for a kts It will b 


@ CAN Ta OE 
d adversity: am ortunité { | 





REPORT O 


— THE GUIDANCE 


pnst_AN rt OF THE SAMUEL J. TILDEN 
DE 


t this report will 


many of the ques’ 
| ‘ein one asked concern’ 
__. which are being . 
tons fance in Samuel J. Tilden 
ing ea The report sets forth a 
a a rather than an exhaus- 
of one year of Guidance 

‘ty high school. 

._ 4 large city high sc 
* Me this has been the first year 
the emphasis has necessarily been 
upon staff training in aims and tech- 
niques and upon ofice organization. 
The machinery, however, has con- 
sstently been devised to serve human 


t 1s hoped thi 


compt 
tive, account 


) ends, not to control them. 


My friends, we seem about to emerge from a great economic crisis wid 


orld conldf ne 
n and women far more than the great world conthif discussions of theories, objectives, and 


: Is and colleges df 
which ended in 1918. | know that | speak for the schools and colleg ABE aay other controversial points in 


The report purposely omits long 


which Guidance abounds. It attempts 
to tell the factual, objective, quanti- 


D its subjective setting would be in- 
tely more difficult, as dificult as 
: 
“an painting a picture of 1,089 dif- 
each the hero in a 
of life itself. The 
One hes, as q matter 
the COvers of a folder 
lal files of the Guid- 


e the materi 
C | rial 
Present : apter of the report. At 


1 for 
Pendix to an. vs the voluminous ap- 


“Ma of the forces 


HIGH SCHOOL 


rest largely on a priori grounds. That 
an individual boy or gifl stands in 
danger of being lost in the mass in a 
school numbering 5,848 souls, where 
subject teachers are bedeviled with 
many and large and heterogeneous 
classes and long syllabi, where admini- 
strators have the exigencies of huge 
numbers and rigid curricula to meet 
—stands in no need of support. That 
the social and economic and industrial 
order is undergoing rapid reconstruc- 
tion adds to the complexity of life for 
growing boys and girls who are pre- 
paring for an uncharted world. 

_ What does the Guidance Depart- 
ment think it can offer to offset the 
tremendous forces that are at work? 
Surely a handful of Guidance Coun- 
selors do not presume to set the world 
in order? Yet that is precisely the 
task that the Tilden Guidance De- 
partment has set for itself. But the 
world is each boy’s and girl’s small 
world, handled one by one. Setting 
it in order means sitting down calmly 
and quietly with a boy, helping him 
to analyze his world, to see it ob- 
Jectively, to distinguish reality from 
fancy, to measure it by eternal as well 
as material values, to see it in per- 


' Spective, which is nothing more than 


admitting at once its significance and 
its insignificance. It means under- 
standing that world sufficiently to 
make an intelligent adjustment to it. 
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Our Guidance Department inclines 
to think with Dean Donham that it 
can make its best contribution to 
social and economic problems by cre- 
ating methods of adjustment rather 
than through a reliance on foresight, 
inasmuch as Guidance is not prophecy. 

The counselor can provide the op- 
portunity and the motivation and 
some techniques for accomplishing 
these ends. She can attempt to inte- 
grate and coéordinate and pull into 
focus the bits of experience and en- 
vironment that make up an individu- 
al’s world. Do not the mere recog: 
nition by a school of the need of this 
kind of service and the mere fact of 
provision for it in a school furnish 
justification for Guidance? 

The report of the accomplishment 
of the first year of the Guidance De- 
partment in Tilden High School 
shrivels by contrast with these im- 
mense aims. What progress has been 
made toward them, toward better 
human adjustment, through the ac- 
tivities of this Guidance Department, 
you are left to judge and the future 


to fully reveal. 


Wo CAME TO THE 
GUIDANCE OFFICE? 

During the first year of the exist- 
ence of the Guidance Department at 
Tilden High School, from September 
12th, 1932, to June 15th, 1933, one 
out of every five students of the school 

isi the 
aie of 1,089 students, or 18.6% 
of the 5,848 students in the school. 
This total does not include 334 appli- 
cants for employment—full or part 


department. That makes _ 


time—whose problem, 
fam FH placement, yy. 
inclu 
car che do Whom ww Be, it 
sounsdlae om Topped in to = Calleg 
be cared for SOMe point whi * ult 
at Once, The C Coy] { 
such casual visitors, we Were 33) 


Of the 1,089 students 
491 were girls (16.5% aon Came, 
the school and 45% of all all girl in 
came for Guidance) i: < Who 
boys (20.7% of all boys in C Were 
and 33% of all those , © schoo| 
Guidance). Five hundred ninest” 
were general course biden 68 
of all general course stude fs 
54.4% of those " “ 

who came for Guid 
ance), and 496 commercial cou 
students (18.1% of all commer 
course students and 45.6% of thos 
who came for Guidance). Seven 
hundred twenty-two were in the eatly 
session (22% of all early session stud 
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+ 4089 gue through many different 
cam € them (7.9% 


‘ ix O 
Ei hty’51* 
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pannel iho came for 


those 
he referred PY 


Guidance) 


| follows: Principal nvsenseserem 7 
oha Shea He rinistrative ee ige 3 
big H. Hingsure Se tae 
gh O'Toole in Charge Barly 20 

) 30 ; coasapuareensomassvecssssssesssenetes0ee 
4 satan SiNBET in Charge Late 41 

he |. Hanle y, Attendance 
! Officer cenceceeserenesnmamsscnsssssassseensssener seen reenenee ee 5 
* Michael J. McCaffrey, AmMexencsesseenemeeer 8 
cptncsianananaieaans = Ee 


Total wevmenrsserseensereeneent 


Of the total number coming to the 
jofice, 242, or 22.2% were sent by 
+80 teachers (28.8% of the teachers of 
‘the school), as follows: 


: o. of 

epart- No.of Students 

ment teaphers Referred 
= 1 
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ents and 66.3% of all students win Biology 1 ; 

came for Guidance), and 367 wereit | oo coeur Et ui 

the late session (or 14.2% of all late English a iL 

session students and 33.7% of the Fett 23 

who came for Guidance). 3 | dace a= ; 
Their state of advanceme a | ie Education Gone ; 1 

high school course wae as eal | = Boon 3 
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administrators as . 


One hundred eight students (9.9% 
of those who came for Guidance) 
were referred to the Guidance Depart- 


ment by agencies, as follows: 


Board of Child Weel farees--ccsnveenecoee 
Board of Higher Education eeceas-eoeccereeens 
Bureau of Child Guidamcecnnnncmom 
Catholic Home Bureaut..smvereceeseenneemensece 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum.eescceneeenneeeen 
New York Foundling Hospital.__—.- 
Pride of Judea Homeeeennnecccemnermnseeeee 
Rehabilitation Bureau 
Mr. Shapiro, E. N. Y. Continuation 
School. .«.cGatesanneeemmnae 
United Jewish Aidan nnecnccccccrnanee = 3 
Vocational Service for Juniors... 2 


95 


el cell eee aol oe oe ee! 





evetouesese 





Total ceeemeeecceencereeenenermnneneneneenmenesnteenervenee 108 
The Guidance Department itself 
initiated the visits of 374 of the stud- 
ents who came (34.3%). Three hun- 
dred forty-seven of these represent 
those students throughout the school 
who had previously failed in three or 
more majors in one term. Twenty- 
seven of them were outstanding stud- 
ents eligible for correlated work in 
Physics and Mathematics, whom the 
seed — counseled re- 
ped sa , 
e a visability of taking these 
alate last, though most important, is 
€ group numbering 266 (24.4%) 
_. came of their own accord. The 
uidance Department is inclined to 
measure its success to some extent b 
these, since it seems to argue stude - 
confidence in the Guidance D - 
ment. Students, i i 
oa ents, in the long run, will 
a pres coming to an office 
gently and oa nie sg neve 
co 5 structively, Our suc- 
ng this fir 
fi. abbeaee st year, therefore 
tracting 266 Students to the 


Guidance Off 
i Ss as volunt a 
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‘cause, we think, to rejoice. In these 
students we have at once a yard-stick 
and an inspiration. 


Wuy Dw THEY CoME? 

They had all reached a crossroads 
of one kind or another. Sometimes it 
was a place where conflicting emotions 
met, or desires, or perceptions; some- 
times it was a place where parents and 
children had to part in order to meet 
again as adults; or it was a crossroads 
where choices had to be made regard- 
ing a.vocation or a college, or a course 
of study, or formal education of any 
kind at all. These students wanted, 
in general, to have pointed out to 
them the destinations of one or more 
roads. 

Most of them had questions to ask. 
The questions were usually very close 
to their innermost ambitions and 
struggles, or else they skirted round 
them. They were really questions re- 
lated to living, to getting a living, to 
securing success in school scholasti- 
cally, athletically, socially, to obtain- 
ing satisfactions; in a word—to being 
happy. Some of the central problems 
around which the questions centered 


were: , 
Those Who Came 


Problem Number 9% 
1. Serious school failure 347 31.8 
2. Physical handicap... 4 5. 
3. Home adjustment....... 95 8.7 
4, Behavior in school. 271 29.2 
5. Educational plan... 150 13.7 
6. Vocational uncertainty 162 14.8 


As we noted above, applicants for 
employment are not included here. 
Wherever 2 student applying for em- 


ployment was considered to be in need 


of Guidance along the lines indicated 


he was referred for counseling. 


sively were taken a relieg 


Students in ne dg 


. . e . 
ministrative Assistan a 


WHo Counsezgp THE 


_ STUDENTS Wuo Guns 


The personnel of ‘ 


Office was as follows. * Gtidangf 


Elsa G. Becker Chai 
Josephine D. Borkes Gaaitman 
Albert J. Levine bina 
r 
18) l 0 i Py 


Imelda $8. McCann pysnaree of testy 


Jennie Montag Secretary to Cha 
mi and Co 

5 

Regina C. Weiss a 


In addition the department yy 
fortunate in having, during the secon 
semester, the volunteer services of tm 
men who undertook the work capabi 
and contributed materially to the wot 
of the office. They were 


; 
Irving R. Stone Assisting Counselor, 


full time f 


Burrill Freedman Visiting Psychiatt 
week 


The counselors, without exe z 
had both teaching and ae 
industrial backgrounds. [tw 


ths 
ever, for their attitudes, sym? ; 


, ‘ 
professional experien t gi 
selected for the Guidance oF 


kin Ol & 
the counselor 1s 4 new 


at! 
person 1 : ‘once. ¥ 
the students experien ak, of 


; ‘gg DOM) 
not write marks 19 alkind 


“Stop ¥ 
orders, OF SAY "ye stem 


“Straighten lines : 
shares experience much like 
treats one Pre 
human being: 





PXely . 
t. Y the Ad | 


lor un: 


























Adviser —A dy 
F iu : 
f Wwences that are creating attitudes. In 


new at 
n the schoolk—P”" ope oF 


d suse Ny 


“ ows was given 
089 were first 
» quien” nd 3,308 re-interviews. 
: r interviews per 

sled. AS 4 matter of 
a some students had 
5 than others, de- 
oblem to be 


ge 18 fou 


more interview 
r 
‘ag upon the P 
pending 


Ht Cove hose 4,397 student inter- 


t tot a 
ite must be added 1,432 with in- 


+ dividuals involved in the students’ ad- 
| tment. Perhaps the chief boast of 
' , good Guidance Office is that it deals 
| with the boy or girl as a complete 
‘personality, with consideration for his 
‘or her life in all its varied phases— 
‘not only the school or intellectual 
iphase. If the whole child is to be 
understood, the school must open its 
doors and go out into the home and 
the community ‘to learn -the back- 
ground of the child’s life and the in- 


a | ys and girls 
Came, it was found necessary to 


432 personal 


with faculty me interviews 


mber 
asd] MPesentatives of con Pent and 


bility as ¥° | 
and emotional stabliity 1844 ® follow. 


community agencies 


ma Number 

Par oO 

sR gents |. Intery; 

) Beng} mt ntetesag lews 
eet” eI cet 239 


ac ers Pia eg 

Advi (includin See. beet Litt Ty 284 
8 5 Clerical member, Grade 

. choo] Staff, Of the 


44) Administrator 2M) 1p 
setae eee e tees 9 
1432 


ation 
teachers St a all the wa 
Nd a Ministrators 7 


well as parents and. agencies, from 

active intelligent participation to total 

neglect. Interaction of this kind 

stands in need of constant develop- 

ment. All working for the boy and 

girl must become better and better 

acquainted with each other for the 

maximum contribution to the boy’s 

and girl’s welfare. And without good 

will in the community and in the 

school, the Guidance Department will 

be seriously blocked in its work. A 

partial list of the 58 agencies con- 

tacted by visit either of the counselor 

or of the agency's representative fol- 

lows: 

Adjustment Service 

Board of Child Welfare 

Boy Scouts of America 

Brooklyn Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion 

Bureau of Child Guidance 

Cardiac Vocational Guidance Service 
of the New York Tuberculosis 
and Health Association 

Community Church Clinic 

Curative Workshop of the American 
Rehabilitation Committee 

Flatbush Branch of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library 

Flatbush Boys’ Club 

Girl Scouts of America 

“Fond 9 Jewish Blind 

Hebrew Or gee a 

Hospital for eh sal Crippled 

Institute for Child Guidance - 


Institute for Cri 
ppled and Dis 
Jewish Hospital Clinic Piss 


Jewish Hospital School of N 
‘me Agricultural Society 
etropolitan Junior Achievement, Inc 


ursing 
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Mount Sinai Psychiatric Clinic 

National Occupational Conference 

New York Foundling Hospital 

New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing 

New York State Employment Service 

Division of Junior Placement 
Division for the Handicapped 

New York State Education Depart- 
ment 

Pictorial Review—Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau 

Post Graduate Hospital 

Pride of Judea Home 

Psychiatric Institute, Medical Center 

Psychological Corporation 

Rehabilitation Bureau, New York 
State Education Department 

Saint Mary’s Hospital 

Seward Park High School Mental 
Hygiene Clinic 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children , 

United Jewish Aid Society 

Unity Hospital 

Vanderbilt Clinic 


Visiting Nurse Association of Brook- 


lyn 
Vocational Adjustment Bureau 
Vocational Service for Juniors 





fi 7 | 
eachers and ey » criteria for deter’ 


en 
often ex Pare | , a 
Guidance dhe SUrPrige i hay f a be success of a personal in 


some aspiration or 


fear th, “eatthy f —_gerview? 
of which was ; the ren, dp te 


CO rae 7 
Mportant BN : BOUT TESTING: 


— One parent Said a Adjyy P| WHAT vvyidance Department a Abraisie 
: : eee are tricks “th B y 223 tests, as ‘follows: 
trade.” And h to tered 


e Was rl ht 


effective techniques aa trick if Valid aaa so-called general intelli- a 
§ s To uecesancensssessnseensesesseeneren® 
ah. ea : 46 
The counselor unaware of such hf ea e mechanical aptitude... : 
havior tendencies ag regi fF To misgure emotional t£AitSnmnmmm 
tok be stance, of To eagure CharacteL CLAarCS mmm 
jection, Introjection, and transfe _ Too — 
1 T ; avcesesoooneseos 
is not the best counselor To i Total saueccocerscooressorsen 
; OW 


when and how to use an indirect a The tests were found in some in- 
tack, and how and when ty make} stances to be a valuable check on 
student feel he is an equal who qf school marks and teacher estimates, 
exchange opinions, how to dispel def the I. Q. having been especially valu- 
fear that the counselor is “an amaf’ able for diagnosis where it has been at 
the law or an abettor of school wf variance with school achievement. It 
home discipline”—is to be equipeif® has had a certain prognostic value— 
with useful devices for good Guif chiely of a negative kind—in cases 


ance. ee 
The Guidance Department, thee 


fore, worked on a project each sme F> ! 


ter to discover the techniques of 
terviewing. Some of the questi 
answered by the study were: J 

To what may reticence ot in 


art 0 
, esponses On the p 
ited resp How may 









- Clal aptitudes 
( Teinement and 


} where vocational ambition exceeded a 


reasonable estimate of ability. 
Experience with mechanical apti- 
the department to 
use it was not pos- 
4 greater range of spe- 
and because of the lack 
standardization of 
es there was not 
ministering them. 


sole to cover 


Much value in ad 


Welfare Council, City of New York —_ be removed? con WOU I tin ¢ Personality testin : 
y. M.C.A. What information Wael Mlted to perm: & has been too 
y. W CA ‘< to obtain 1 inter eh "Pinion, tan expression of 
. Mls Us wis | 
irl seeking help . AR Test have } 
Is THE INTERVIEW A PLEASANT of aa ducationa Pp ae Ab  Dateg °8 another too] oe 
CHAT—AND NotHInG More? or girl seeking 4 ee PV tap : importance to be com- 
Because the interview is the most oe itl see ing help View, neve opment = ve present 
important tool employed by the Guid- “lems? oat 6 “fut ; et results i the antic, 
rtment the counselors have P fue have seadP din pa Care hej © been care. 
ance Depa : h What vor eiews 10" have v? WUch fo, 18 taken 
ade a special study of it over the loyment inte ie VE been .. faith on : Not to 
m ire i o ei my Th 
; acquire increasing cs Bice 2 ey 
ear in an effort to acq For counselo against results of 


skill in using it. 
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interviews, school records, and all 
available ratings. The subjective find- 
ings of the psychologist have had some 
value. The test report has included 
wherever possible a statement of be- 
havior during examination, analysis 
of results, and recommendations. 

For some students it has been pos- 
sible to obtain the testing services of . 
outside agencies, which have usually 
been superior to the testing in the 
Guidance Department in point of 
physical facilities, completeness of the 
battery, and the specialized experience 
of testers. 


WHAT BESDES INTERVIEWING 
MapeE Up a CouNsELor’s Day? 

The counselors found a place in 
each day for countless other duties 
besides interviewing students, parents, 
teachers, and visitors. These are some 
of them: 

Writing Up Records 

The Guidance Department 
does not make a fetish of records, 
and will never aspire to three- 
inch folders except in unusual 
cases. It does, however, insist 

upon a succinct account of every 
contact made in a case, with 

enough information to enable a 

newcomer to continue treatment 

where it was left off. Twice a 

year every case handled is briefly 

summarized On an appropriate 
form, in order that no student 
may escape proper follow-up, 
Contacts by Telephone 
To homes, com 
cies, schools, em 
like, 


munity agen- 
ployers, and the 
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“Visiting Classrooms 
Writing Letters. 

Each counselor 1s responsible 
for her own correspondence un- 
less it involves matters of depart- 
mental policy. 

Attendance at Weekly Department 

Meetings 

For discussion of problems. 

Interviews with the Chairmen, Psy- 
chologist, and other Counselors 
Field Work 

Visits to community agencies, 
other schools, employers, an oc- 
casional home. 

Writing of Reports 

On field work. 

Attendance at Conferences 
Writing of Articles 

For the student paper (Tilden 
Topics). 

Meeting Two Auditorium Groups 

On Thursday of each week, 
either for a short talk on pre- 
pared subjects or to invite ques- 
tions. 

Building and Proctoring Assign: 
ments 


Dw THE CounsELORS THINK THEY 
NEEDED ALERTNESS COURSES? 

It happened that none of the coun- 
selors was required by the By-laws of 
the Board of Education to take alert- 
mess courses, for one reason or an: 
other, but here is the record of' their 


attempts to keep alert: 


urses attended in mental hy- 
se Roe ld guidance, testing, vo- 


giene, chi | 15 
ional counse ing _ eueanogasttnteteennen eee er nee te 
Full courses attended in related social 
roblems ea social problems.. 1 


Full course - Mental Hygiene Clinic 


ttendance at - yeie 
_ as Psychologist wm 


sacetee eoosgaseneserace 
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Lectures att 
. ende 
jects Sz5..¢ tie 1 Guidance 
Personal visits to outsid. vie 
cluding schools _-° aBencieg | u 
Each counselor, while 
general counselor nan 
tying a boy or gir] through ¢ T ca, 
ginning to satisfactory cone] “0 be 
responsible for some jeer 


interest as follows: 
Opportunitie 
tions = for 
students, with 


oeee 


andica e 


~@Dp 
Speci 
erence to car dines al ref. 


fteal hygiene and mer 
tal testing resources 
) Brooklyn and Maske 
Mrs. McCann: al making Bc 
ployment agencie; > 

Brooklyn. a 
Miss Montag: Occupational information 
Miss Weiss: Opportunities and instity 
tions for the handicapped 
with special reference to 

' the crippled, the hard of 


Dr. Levine: 


hearing, and those with F- 


defective eyesight. - 


All of these individual experiences F 
have very generally been shared with 
the entire department, through dF 


cussion and report. Reports of al 


courses, lectures, an 
in the Guidance Office. | 
visits and lectures represent tim 
side of the prescribed schedule. 

The chairman is happy to have 
opportunity to Say that th ae: 
showed splendid professio ul 
regarding their duties in ¢ ; "hi 
service rather than a ie ve 
given freely to the © a “ 
and energy devoted to 7 x aye 
and lectures, do not aced ost! 
scribe their aie al f Gi , 
reading in the var sic 
as well as thinkans eh 
along Guidance lines, 
professiona 


e out’ 


1 luncheons * 





responsible ne - 


' War p 
Particular fil dy 


$ and instip, 


d visits are on fk F 


All of thee F 


t the cout “3 







dant? j 
4 ia 


hip in professional OF 
mbers » nearer tO telling the 
in alertness. 


as wag Ke ie 
ZEaRad 
‘3 


| - counselors On to activity, 
how rie how best to direct superb 
put 1 


DANCE DEPARTMENT 
OUTSIDE OF 
SCHOOL? 


| was THE Gu 
REPRESENTED 


| Tapen HicH 
The Chairman of the Department 


hd the opportunity of speaking 2! 
| the following meetings: . 
High School Teachers Association 
Association of Teachers of Voca- 
tional and Educational Guid- 
ance 
New York Branch of the WVoca- 
tional Guidance Association 
Secondary Council of the United 
Parents’ Association 
Parent-Teachers Association of Til- 
den High School 
In of the City of New York 
*ss course in Vocations and 


Industri a 
a nes, Civics II, four lec. 


She 

ane Served o :, 

_mittees. N the following com- 
ember of sever 


II Syllabus 
al subcommittees 
subcommittee on 


bib}: 
Brook! ibliogr aphy 


no 
COmmitt 

€e on F 

“f Vo 


AScCiation dance 
tional dr Cachers of Voc 
aNce Ucati “a 
» Program am — 
ittee 


- April 5, 1933 


y. w. C. A, Central Branch, 
Brooklyn, Employment Com- 
mittee 

Chairman subcommittee, Pers 

Service Division © 

She published guidance articles in 
the following professional papers: 

- School’ — -December 29th, 1932 

High Points February, 1933 


onal 


How Di THE GUIDANCE 
DEPARTMENT MAKE ITS 
W DER APPROACH TO THE 
REST OF THE SCHOOL?. 
I. To the Faculty 
The Chairman issued six memo- 
randa to the faculty during the 
year: . = . 
ea FALL TERM 
Date ate + . Subject 
October 3, 1932 . The Form for Refer- 
ad ring Students to the 
Nosed -* » Guidance Office. 
ovember 1,1932 Detecting Problem Boys 
D he and Girls 
= ROR AEER 1,1932 Mental Hygiene Read- 
| ye ing 
: SPRING TERM . 


March 1, 1933 Vocational Problems of 
Tilden Students 
Vocational Guidance 
-‘in.a Chaotic World 
Vocational Implications 


May 3, 1933 
mn em the Subjects You 
Teach 


oe Guidance Committee of the 
Y Was organized with repre- 
sentation from each department of th 
school, The first meeting of the co : 
wi took place on April 12th 1933. 
. ; exe to work on a long-term ria}. 
n uncover the vocational signifi- 
= of the Present curriculum. 

‘sie Am ire addressed the fac. 
ay ice during the year. The 
€ also reached through the Pint 
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i below: 
. Dates 
October 7, 1932 


October 21, 1932. 
November 4, 1932 
December 23; 1932 


February 17, 1933 
March 3, 1933 





March 17, 1933 
March 31, 1933 
April 7, 1933. - 


/ 


Calendar and through invitation (in 


to attend Guidance 


Department weekly conferences. 
Il. To the Student Body 
Every issue of Tilden Topics, the 
student paper, carried an article 
known as the. Guidance feature, 
written by a member of the Guid- 
ance Department. The titles (as- 
signed by student editors) are given 


Titles 


Let Future Vocation 


Be the Guide for Pro- 
grams Advises Coun- 
selor in Charge of 
Guidance 

“All Aboard!” Trip 
Through Vocation 
Land — Salesman or 
Architect—Where 


Will You Land? 


Salesmen Must Over- 
come Sales Resistance: 
Training and Serious 


‘Preparation Needed 


More Attention in 


Class — Less Work at 


Home , 

Are You in the Right 
School? |. 

Guidance Counselors 
Visit Industrial 
Schools: Observe 
Method of: Teaching 


' Through Projects 


Mechanical Courses 
Gain in Popularity 
Little Red School 


-House Offers Modern 


Instruction 
Spirit of: Comradeship 
Reigns in Schoo 


Where Boys Take 


Courses They Like 


May 2, 1933 
May 18, 1933 


; ‘ 
sa F : 


Divu 
O onystv Deskless Schoo 


Best | 

Beauties and Butchers 
Mingle in Novel System 
Waves and Manicures 
Are Part of Day's 
Work in School Where 
Work Is Play . | 


Mysteries of ad 


turin ed at 
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message from t¢ 
students, 

During the Fall ¢ 
turns address 
stud ed the MOrnin 

7 ents each week at f 8 ion 
minute auditorium = hit Went, 
subjects etings, 

Jects covered were. Th 

An Airplane Vie 

A si of Occy, ‘ 

Close-up of Some Oce Pation 
What an Employer W; Ubati 
_ Know About Me © 
Study Hints 
Thi itori 
is auditorium program wa 

on the whole, Successful, due rath 
to poor acoustics and a general schodl 
problem than to causes over whi 
the Guidance Department had ip, 
mediate control. However, speaking 
to large groups of" students requir: 
skill which some of the counselors wil 
have to develop in order to make w 


de 


i 


he C 
depar tment 


€TM co 


Segqi 


of group counseling methods. And | 


then, unless a talk were to om 
merely the most superficial pains 
considerable research was required t 
talk intelligently and informingly ® 
either a wide or narrow occupatiol# 
field. While it is expecte 
selors shall equip themselves i | 
respect, the process of doing 50 ® 
essarily a progressive one 

take time to achieve. 


the Ov 
“During the Spring 1 oj he 


x 
ance Department © the s 


another means of ne ad 
body in a group: 

into the auditorium 
announce 


merely » table neat oy 


be available at 
form fo 
who wishe ‘ 





ales” “hough of 


| he Guidance 


ll Want wk gr 


Such indivi 


hay 


d that om FE 


10 | 

whe 

as forme Ae 

that she Ad 
4 & e hum 

the libran Of bo 


r consultatio” =i gro! 
e somett 


3 on some subject sug’ 
nt discussions of the 


definite 
gett) cris seemed 0 ar 
ific yocational in- 


pom’ iving SPC 
iq informing the student 
we ¢ the nature of the services © 
p Department. 
Another tyPe of group counsel has 
qn out of a similarity of needs evi- 
ed by several students coming for 
oa ‘ow by one OF several counselors. 
ae duals were gathered to- 
and led in discussion by a coun- 
glor. This was an occasional occur’ 
rence, however, which will need en- 
couragement to develop into a coun- 
sdling technique in the department. 


gether 


WuaT MACHINERY DID THE 
GupaNcE OFFICE SET Up To 
FacIuITATE Its Worx? 


The creation of a Vocational Book- 
shelf and of an Occupational Pamph- 
ket File in the Library of the school 
? : a results, if the circulation 
mie Ai pamphlets indicates 

ee iss Emily kK. Colwell, 
nin Ported as follows on this 


0 
he of the Sections 


88 been used th oe ee ary 


e € most duri 
Past ; urin 
idance Shelf 7 - Vorstbiesd 
Nout by +... Se books 
The st - teachers and ne Ml 
teresteg Sh seem Particularly ; E 
them ine 28Y book that wath 
Por th Mation abo R will Live 
ME Vocations. 
OKs th 
Cireylaes 2TY © at are 





4 sporadic sort) 


‘The Reference File of Pampa 
on Vocations seems to be of sp a 
‘interest. This is used constantly 
uring almost every perl 
enh for some Or all of the 
pamphlets. : Besides the individual 
students interested in vocations, 
classes are sent in from the Eco- 
nomics department, the English de- 
partment, and the New York City 
Industries classes. These groups 
spend a whole or a part of a period 
’ in the library consulting the pamph- 
let collection. Students have also 
come from the Annex in the‘after- 
noons to consult the file. : 
In order to answer the requests 
for information on these subjects 
_ the library needs especially more 
- books on individual vocations. More 
' pamphlets and additional copies of 
those already in the collection would 
be very useful. 
_ The Guidance Department adver- 
tised the Vocational Bookshelf and 
Pamphlet File to the faculty through 
a circular, distributing a classified list 
of both books and pamphlets. Both 
_ and file need, as Miss Colwell 
incicates, considerable and constant 
extension. To this end the Guidance 
en, sp has asked to be placed on 
the mailing lists of organizations and 
institutions furnishing occunat 
information. The ete: be pational 
covered: by th Ce ans 
vr DY the file may be seen’ 
the list given b te et atte 
7 n below. The numbers 


refer to the di 
ifferent pa 2 
each occupation, pamphlets for 


Accounting | 

ting | : 

Advertising ‘ terior 
ronautics 18 were ecoration =_ 
‘aii ial : 
‘ asm 5 


od we-have. 
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"Laboratory Tech. 2 


bis 5 
| ily ney a 
meee es SF aw 
Hemi Culture 3 Librarianship . 4 
Bookbindery 1 Linotype | f 
Business Executive 1 Lithographing 1 
Buying 1 Luggage and 
Ceramics l Leather 1 
Chemistry 2 Mathematics 1 
Coast. Guard 1 Medicine 5 
Confectionery l Veterinary 1 
Dentistry 3 Mining l 
Department Store 1. Music. ‘: 
Electrical Work 2 Navy 2 
Electrical Research 1 Nursing 13 
Engineering 4 Pharmacy. 2 
Chemical 2 Photography 1 
Civil ‘2. Physical 
~Electrical - Education 4 
Locomotive 2 Printing — 2 
- Mechanical 2° Psychology 1 
Research 1 Radio 2 
Farming 1  Salesmanship 2 
‘Fireman : 1 Show Card © 
Foreign Com’] Writing 1 
Service 1 Social Work 4 
Forestry 7 Stage Careers 1 
Foundry Work 1 Steel, 5 
Garment Trades 10 Stenography 4 
Geology 1-- Stereotyping l 
Glass 1° Tea Room Mgmt. 1 
Hairdressing 1 Teaching 7 
Home Economics 3 Telegraphy 3 
Illustration 1 Telephone 2 
Textile Design. 1 


“The following seventeen forms 
were evolved out of the needs of the 
office: | ) 

Teacher's Referral 
Report to Teacher 
Result of Interview 
Daily Interview Record 
Interview Sheet 

Call for Student 

~ Call for Transcript of Record 

‘Answer to Employer’s Inquiry 

‘Inter-ofice Communication 

Psychological Report 

Board of Child Welfare Investiga- 

tion 

Request for Testing 

Scholarship Summary 


Summary 
File Sheet 
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Teacher's Estimate 
Cumulative Record 
Employment Rating gp 
An index of Steet Ret 


io 
following the lines of a Matis 


index originated } @ fiy 
y th efy 
ers Lane, has been an May 


to counselors in the ‘ca 
1 


ance aspe ; Onal 4, 

F Pp cts of their Work. el 
made available for reag © hay 

. ¥ referen 
vast accumulation of dai] = 
; ally and wy, 

news items, Magazine articles 
randa, mimeographed reper 
pings and extracts which ts fe 
more valuable than book Material 3 
extremely elusive unless their xem 
tion 1s systematized. The index t 
date is the product of contributioy 
from all the counselors and some gf. 
the more codperative and progresin 
teachers. It is ably administered by 
Miss Jennie Montag, counselor in the 
department. | 

A central alphabetical index is used 
for the identification of all studen 
under the direction of the office. Ant 
the files of the department, made ¥ 
of folders for individual students, a 


confidential to the department. si | 


A Question Box, kept unde 


and key, received 
munications of any 4 
A number of shy students va ue 
from in this way, 
had sufficient courag® 
approach to the office 


Wuat BECAME oF THE 


STUDENTS CouNSELED: ‘ 
1. “Closed” Cases . oe 0 


0 


During the y° a 
Office close 








treat fu 
ed failure for the depart- 


they § of them it can only be said 
ae counselors exhausted their 
“= a availed themselves of the 
se 4 of experts, enlisted coopera” 
tion Phere need for it was indi- 


cated consulted with the staff — 


and still failed. They represented 


personality difficulties requiring ad- 
justments of a complicated or subtle 


ature. The Guidance Department 
made every attempt to coordinate © 


the factors — chiefly home, school, 
recreational, physical, emotional — 
entering into each situation. School 
adjustments were relatively easy to 
make, since teachers and compan- 
ions were accessible and pretty gen- 
erally amenable to suggestion, and 
a a was allowed in 
tions av est ae Has 
hag oe proved less flex- 
eration was not f rm home COOp- 
itely anta ofthcoming or was 
Ment sonistic to the treat- 
Proposed, 


: May re 
asonably 
en clos y be asked — 


‘ et 
Wer is two-f, he case? The ie. 


s first, clos; 
foll Mean that it ws se 
Wed up at ro. | Will not be 
tt tou re the entire stud- 


en, aft 
. er 
Nn very Care- 


Y th i 
“ident ‘ further = Staff, it is 


“ul COnsum ork’ with a 
© time 
alto- 
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ortionate to results, 
loses the case 50 far 
ng is concerned. 
of course—and 
rop in to see the 


gether disprop 
the chairman ¢ 
as regular interview! 
The student may, 
often does—still d 


counselor. This policy 1s dictated’ 


by the necessity of benefitting the 
largest possible number of students 
and by the principle that it is the 
function of the Guidance Depart- 
ment to discuss, diagnose up to a 
point consistent with its training 
and skill, refer, codperate, evaluate, 
and suggest, but not to make deci- 
sions that should be made by par- 
ents, boys, and girls. 

The remaining 234 students of 
this group closed for active guid- 
ance may be divided into those 
numbering 173 (73.9%) whose 
adjustment was effected through re- 
moval from the school into another 
environment, including 20 gradu- 
ates. Forty-three of these 173 were 
transferred to other high schools, 
industrial schools, private schools, 
and the National Farm School. One 
hundred thirty-one of them (75%) 
were discharged for physical care, 
employment, or further education 
Or training. It may be mentioned 
here that out of the 334 students 
who applied for working papers 
with the intention of leavine 

ng school 
88 (26%) were enabled to in 
in school through pro em 
ment, change of « program adjust- 

; €sslon, and Ppart- 
time employment. 
sn + maar still remain as students 

the school, discharged from th 
active care of the Guid ‘i 

ui > 
ment’ beeauss 4, ance Depart- 
adjustment has been 
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“nent the adjustment is time alone 
will tell. The following tabula- 
tion indicates the various accom- 
plishments with these 61 boys and 








girls: 

Change of attitude effected 
To studies wm: OS 
To teacher ituniili, “a 


To social situations... 4 


Decision reached concerning further 
|AUCAION OF CLAIMING oevnerevnereerernns 1 
Tie-up with school agency effected 
Methods of study improved....nsn= an 
Schedule of studies adjusted............. 
Tie-up with outside agency effected 
For physical Care useeawecesenee 
For speech defect 
For vocational information. 1 





eereesees 


> 


Total 





3. How temporary or perma- II. School Failures 


How Many 09 
counseled “tl ks Hie! ttde, 
ment On account of aay 
failure improved in sou thy 
Because these boys and tte) 
selected for ha ¢. 
more major subjects ; 
may be defined as . = Veta 
least one out of thees SSINg of y 


m ‘ At 
cause of the pressure 20m, Be 


f endofth,, 


year duties the three counselors nf, 


guided the majority of this ia 


made a random selectio 
students (31.8% of the al 
group) and examined their fn 
term ratings. The results follow. 


No. Show- No. Show- No. Show- 





Size of | ing Marked ing Good _ ing Slight No | 

Random MImprove- Improve- Improve-  Improve- ; 

Counselor Sample ment (7) ment (7) ment(*) — ment (‘) sion() 
Mrs. Borkes..... 55 24 18 12 1 0 
Miss Weiss... 50 24 16 6 4 0 
Dr. Levine 44 16 18 0 6 a 
Total 149 64 52 18 . 
12 71%  M 

43% 35% Jo ; 

oo ze ‘ ‘ 

10% 


If the improvement of the school 
record in these cases constitutes 
proof that the Guidance offered 
was effective, then these results are 
cheering, for 90% of the records 
improved, 43% in a marked degree, 
and only 10% remained unsuccess- 


——— 
(*) Passed all subjects, one or more over 


5%. 

3 two out of three subjects. 
s) pane one out of three subjects. 
t) Continued failure in all major sub- 


Jeers) Failure plus other maladjustment. 
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90% 


ful or developed additional sigs 
maladjustment to school. ‘ 
In the light, however ot 
study of a group © 
drop-outs of the s 
Chairman during ' 
1932, and the experient 
partment thus far, ae “ v 
qualifications to be : 
results. nit 
Inasmuch as the room ; 
made in connection | : 


the Spm 


2 
Pa os 





ving failed ra 
XY 


n of 1yp- 


--Catirely impossib] 
Rs May have 


chool nate d 


Td || 









failures a8 ° 
nce of . following gener al 
ered 





Psychiatric Clinic 
Teacher Help 
Employment 
Extra Help 
Methods of Study 
Health Adjustment 
Recreation 
Socialization 
Change of Program 
Change of Session 
Change of School 


may not Guidance have functioned 


‘effectively without necessarily pro- 
ducing the arbitrary sixty-five per 


cent? 
The department inclines to dis- 


- Parage exclusive dependence upon 


ae Proof in matters of this 
- It therefore considers it not 


7 that some suc- 
fen achieved b 
Wor : ve 
colo, with those niflenes 
tes _ Who failed to improve 
reasoning records, By the Rare 


g it al ‘ 
99% SO admits th 
app of those with ; at the 

Tecords improved 


Whole ¢ ‘ does Not reveal the 
adj > ‘OF It omits the human 


ts ‘ 
"Onnendats dicated Y the list of 
Ons Ziven 

above. 


© must 
. m 
log: © 'Mpro Per the result 
"Wing Teasons ‘ “Ment fo : 





1. Each of these students car- 

ried only three major subjects, as 
opposed to four last term. 
2. In the majority of cases, 
two of these three subjects had 
been studied last term, SO that 
the student required two terms 
to complete the work of one. In 
such cases, it is difficult to de- 
termine whether passing the sub- 
ject is due to any change within 
the student, or to outside and 
extraneous factors. 

3. In a number of these cases, 
the mark achieved after repeating 
the subject was merely 65%. In 
many instances, this 65% was 
the only passing mark achieved 
during the term, both class mark 
and uniform examination marks 
at the end of the second third of 
the term having been failures. 


II. Vocational Counsel 
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The 162 students who came to 
discuss their vocational future were 
helped in accordance with the pol- 
icy of the Guidance Department 
which was expressed in a memo- 
randum to teachers on this subject. 


| In addition I wish to say that 
in the Tilden Guidance Office we 
are committed to the polic 
counseling in this eee 
time with a view to creating in 
students understanding of the 
facts and difficulties confronting 
bs _ courage in facing them, in- 
- igent optimism in planning for 
pean a sense of the wisdom 
, ‘aying broad vocational foun- 
ations, the need for adjustabil- 
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| ity, for an attitude of flexibility 
~ towards vocational life. 

Dr. Paul S. Achilles of the Psy- 
chological Corporation has said that 
the purpose of vocational guidance 
is 

to show an individual the rela- 

tion of facts about himself to 

facts about occupations and vo- 
cations. 


This aptly suggests the method 
employed by the Tilden High 
School Guidance Department in di- 
recting the students’ thinking on 
the subject of vocational choice. 
Vocational Guidance is not fortune 
telling or pulling rabbits out of a 
hat. Counselors do not “play God 
without benefit of omniscience™ in 
this Vocational Department of 
Guidance, or in any other. The 
vocational needs of individuals can 
never be extricated from their psy- 
chological and spiritual, their physi- 
cal and social needs. 

What then has become of these 

162 seekers after vocational adjust- 
ment? Realizing that, ultimately 
and pragmatically, we must see 
what the next five, ten, or twenty- 
five years will tell, the Guidance 
Department believes that insofar as 
it makes students conscious of the 
need for vocational planning on 
broad lines, and gives them tech- 
niques for studying themselves and 
occupations in relation to one an- 
other, and insofar as it creates atti- 
tudes of flexibility towards voca- 
tional life, it is succeeding in its 
work of vocational guidance. 


IV. Educationg| 


e stud 
sion of future “ming for a. 
whether for the 
high school cour 
schools, were in 

- view to furnish; 
data concerni 
but 


the Guidance 


Point is not 


And it stron 


justification 


Ng 
techniqu 
knowledge an 
and more especially 4 
points of view ¢ 
decisions. How 


Problems 


Oncernin 
this has functi 
Dep artment at thi 





Cations) 
“eMainder 
vas oT hike 

lewed Ihe 
Ng not On| 
COUrses and 
€S for 


d making hen, cardi 


: 
i 


4, 


Y fei. , 


ih 


eioy ; 
aety gf at extent the 
Poss ment could help 


Wise enough t a 


gly suspects that dy 
must for many year, 
come rest on a priori grounds 


Twenty-eight students were 
dividually interviewed as a gai 
project in order to determine tk 


related course in Physics and Mab 


ematics to them for the folloviah 
term. Factors besides purely nt 
lectual ones were of course const 
ered, in accordance with the Gui 
ance Department's standard ® 
problem whole. 


the corti 
r as "vaio 


follows: 
eee 


viewing the 
results, so fa 
course in Physics an 
is concerned, were as 


Election Of COULSC---«n 


Rejection of 
le 
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Progra 


course . Bod 
m difficulties, in 


cluding consideratio 


college entrance 
Lack of 


estimation © 
selor 


a 


geeones?’ 


bility 12 


f the © 


anne! 


ns 9 


the 


oun’ 







P 
Sor subject 


3 completion. The resulti 
* February 20, 1933, made to the 









t in five 

qsclors F ort tha was in’ 

¢ cou t's decision th 
the dissatisfaction a 


hods an 

quence? | teaching met ; 

pate ich the students had al 
+yces 


> ttt’ experience? 


tal Handicapped 


physically suffering from 


students , 
disorders were interviewed 
. ct to determine to 


Guidance Depart- 
with their adjust- 
girls and nine boys 
the girls’ and boys’ 


ssa special Proje 


nent. Fifty-one 
were referred by 


iH ealth Departments. The students 


were studied from as many angles 
xs possible, for codrdination of their 
various activities inside and outside 


‘of school, with a view to effecting 
‘maximum efficiency and _satisfac- 


= tions, present and future, for them. 
advisability of recommending am} 


The study was put into the hands 


of Mrs. Borkes, Counselor, who 


with characteristic understanding 
and thoroughness carried it through 


ng report 


Prin { . 
oh included the following 


Asa grou 


are better P the cardiacs studied 


e 
71.69% i “ot average students, 


€m having passed all 


Ss, and 87 
Najor sub; ; 3% of all 
by ne Jects having been Daiised 
It ig 
reveal n fable that nothing was 
He nee Ndicate that cul 
dren, Y mala j mans 





the Health Departments ade- 
d for the needs of the 
quately care ec ex: 
sixty cardiac students under ¢ 
amination. Only five of the entire 
group appeared to need counsel 
of a kind that the Guidance 
Department is preéminently 
equipped to give. It is therefore 
recommended that the care of 
cardiacs as a group be left in the 
hands of the Health Departments; 
“that the Health Departments re- 
port to the Guidance Department 
those students for whom there is 
indicated a need for advising or 
investigation of a type which 
the Guidance Department is espe- 
cially equipped to give. 


VI. Behavior Difficulties 


Two hundred seventy-one of the 
students coming to the Guidance 
Department presented difficulties 
which we call difficulties of behav- 
ior. To measure results with them 
1s not easy. Superficially, it might 
be said that many of them have 
been to some extent adjusted. 
Teachers have so reported and coun- 
selors have so estimated. Evalua- 
Hon of the work with this group 
has hot yet been attempted. The 
criterion of the department is the 


‘Progressive ability of the individual 


to adjust himself to situations in- 
volving elements similar to those fo 
which he received guidance. Tem. 
porary adjustments cannot there- 
ee adequately measure guidance 
ae er Future Strains will] 
Peal Pay test. Again 
W°up Is necessary, 
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But if relief from strain, worry, 
and anxiety counts; if happier, more 
significant life inside of and outside 
of school counts; if choices wisely 
made, and hobbies developed, and 
wholesome companionships formed, 
and home and school relationships 
improved—if all of these count in 
the lives of boys and girls, then 
something of importance personally 
and socially was accomplished by 
the Guidance of these students. ° 
Relatively few of this group, two 
(.7%), were found to be definitely 
and seriously neurotic or psychotic. 


Outside mental hygiene clinics as- 
sisted with them, in one case ar- 


ranging for hospitalization. 


Mr. Burrill Freedman, volunteer 
psychiatric adviser to the depart- 
ment, makes the following statement 


concerning them. 


mated) was found ¢ 
Neurotic or 0 


quote Mr, R 


One boy has panics, obsessions, 
and depressions to a degree that 
keeps him continually out of 
school and dangerously suicidal. 
Another has states or moments at 
which his mind wanders; he an- 
swers questions irrelevantly, and 
makes fantastic statements which 
he does not remember and later 
denies. | 

Being episodic and still self- 
maintaining, these cases are not 
institutionalizable. The 


Pi, 
Psychotj ¢ bey : 
hashes neue the 
Seclusive, Anger b 
suspiciously t¢ Yehopa 5 
‘ y urbulent ay 
manic trends. Boe, ak 
1 
these Manage to get ‘al Mog ih 
out breaking out “Ong With . 
disease, it i INO Ora 
; Sata Rreat Cost wh 
mental, emotional, anq q : 
efficiency. ou 
But by far the largest grou 
sists of nondescript behavior 
—girls with crushes, sexually def 
turbed boys, truants, cutters, bua 
class fools, students afraid to rect 
seclusive students, show-off, ands 
forth. What they needed wg 
friend rather than a psychianih 
psycho-analyst, of psychologih 
This they found in the counsel 
person with an objective pot 
view, as well as warm considera 
skill, and intelligence. 
To tell the story of e a 
d this report °F . 
the limits intence. a 
d. however" Fy 
maries are offered, 


or less typical: 
R. K rep 
“Truancy 


ance. He Wi" at bay My 
fellow, standing © cef "4 : 


Pee ae 


Ge =. 


ppamenis 


me 












— 
- “ =! 


ach of UE 





n g permitted 


t 
school when he ab 
t ' 
ps ything toware® 
grning R.’s truancy was 


€ 
ort. 

gun sure of his efforts to find a 
is 0 


49 in bei 


che result ding school 
hool 

orking after SC 
regula na |] subjects and 
hours, P ioin the staff of the 


- ation for next term. 
ublication 
a. ‘i was a gentle soul, with a 
hi h 1, Q. but handicapped by a 
d speech defect. His efforts 


marke 
to control it sometimes resulted 


in a high, artificial note resem: 
bling Ed Wynn's “So-o-0-0". His 
recitations disrupted the class and 
as first he was punished because 
the teachers thought the sound 
was intentional. An appeal to 
the individual boys in the class 
brought fine results. They are 
helping him with his work and 
are giving him some companion- 
ship. He will be treated at a 
ea uh 
emotional : en is largely 
“protégé” of the clase and a 
longer an i . - 4 and is no 
ridicule. oF continuous 

A father wh 
Periodically, 4 
Ways hollered ” 
gure ; 
Of fles 


ow atten 


© left his family 
mother who ‘a1, 
abject povert 

; yY,a 
. © Unsightly by mansea 
yan squeaky voice, a 


he failed all sub- 
jects, but succeeded in qe 

1 number of pink Ie? 

a large a? Aid 
line cards” 1n addition. 
Pp ief Fund 
from the School Relief 
medical treatment, discussion of 
his problems, and club facilities 
were made available. M. has 
passed all subjects this term; has 
done additional projects not as- 
signed to the class; has become a 
stranger in the disciplinarian’s 
office. 

At the age of twelve, Ruth had 
attended school with seven-year- 
olds and, despite the age differ- 
ence, they had excelled in every- 
thing but arithmetic. It was agon- 
izing to one who had been a good 
student in a European gymnas- 
ium to find herself the class 
dunce, to be classed with these 
younger children, to be ignored 
by all. And it was certainly not 
conducive to self-confidence to be 
told over and over again, as she 
was told by the relatives who had 
reluctantly taken her in at the 
time of her mother’s death, that 
she was older than the other girls 
in high school, that she was 
stupid, that she would never 
amount to anything and might as 
well leave school. Ruth began to 
withdraw more and more into 


in high school 
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WHat Dogs THE GUIDANCE 
DEPARTMENT PLAN TO 
Do Next YEAR? 

In the Spring of 1932 Mr. Lough- 
ran approved a plan covering five 
years which the Chairman sent to him. 
The plan is presented below and it is 
left to those who have read this report 
to form their own judgment of the 
progress made toward its accomplish- 
ment during the first of the five years. 


A Five-Year Plan for Guidance 

The Guidance Office plans during 
the next five years to direct effort 
toward the following major ends: 

I. Development of a greater vocation- 
mindedness among faculty and 
student body. This involves a 
program such as the following: 

1. Organization of a vocational 
committee of the faculty 
along departmental lines, to 
define vocational objectives. 
This to result in a student 
pamphlet indicating to what 
vocations the subjects of the 
curriculum point, as well as 
to serve as a means of edu- 
cating the faculty. 

4. Individual interviews with all 
seventh-term students to assist 
them with their vocational 
plans, whether immediate or 
in the future. 

3. The contacting of as many 


employers as possible on a° 
plan which will be largely de- - 


the vocational 


ined by 
apr f the students. 


4, A series, © 


each year, of group talks to 


ntinuing through . 


II. Orientation of first- 
and entrants from jUnior kia 
school by means Of system a } 
counseling, individually we 


year studeny 










groups. This would be accom. 


plished at first by an experiment] 
approach to three or four ofc 
class groups. It would ental if. 


use of a simple questionnairehp 


vised to educate the student af 
well as to serve administrating 
ends, on the basis of which wf” 
dents would be selected for fy 
terview. The questionnaty” 
would be preceded and follovel 
by discussions with each group 
ed to furnish interprtt 


concern : 
e desirab e at 


tions and crystaliz 
tudes. 


ah 
IJ. Organization of a system ° 


problem 


“a % 


originating in the cas 
volving 
1. Home visiting: 










3. Codperation 2 é oi 
tion with athe 3 
teachers§ sg cit 

4: Cope adv oy 
shod admins a 
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a The growth, th 
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dividual care for roo 8 total] 


Objectives Up On 
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2. Referral to agen gory 8 fically 
Clude. Next year's ol 
Plans in- 





along which , 
e 
school propos h Chairmen, ofh- 


to a 


the cas¢s throug 
cial teachers, 


and finally the 


"resulting from 


I, II, Iil, and IV, 


ts mental hygiene point of 
view on the part of the fac- 
ulty. 

2. Desirable attitudes on the 
part of students. 

3. Further wholesome _ recrea- 


rough the findings 


tional activities within and ~ 


without the school. 
4. The habit of broad vocational 
and educational planning by 
students, 
An Occupational and voca- 
tonal library, 


Adequate courses in 9 
Hons, 


Is plan 
$ @ whole, since Phone 


sf 
6. 
ccupa- 
I gy 


| no one part 
Y independent of the a 


© cone 

10%9 “ntrate major effort during 
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Enlargement of range ime? 
to include (if size of 7 Pp 
mits) ~ ' 
a, Gifted students. 
b. Entrants from 
_ schools. "3 
c. Students holding high office. 
Group counseling in the Annex 
which has the younger students, 
for whom some orientation 
would be practicable. 
Coéperation with the Parent- 
Teachers Association, perhaps 


junior high 


- .eonducting round table discus- 


10. 


‘sions. 
‘Vocational selection in coopera- 


tion with several typical com- 
mercial houses. 3 | 
Emphasis upon work with the 


* Guidance Committee of the 


‘ 


Faculty. — . . 
Coérdination with junior high 
schools. ani : : 
Reorganization of testing pro- 
gram. ' ) 
Emphasis upon the following 
needs within the school: 


a. Greater codrdination with 


administrative offices. 

b. Further education of the 
faculty concerning functions 
(Of the Guidance Depart- 
ment. It is found that lack 
of knowledge and under- 
standing, misconceptions of 
Purpose and: method, were 
Tesponsible for any unfavor- 
able teacher attitudes met— 


rather than basic disap- 


More Opportunity for staff 
scussion af Problems, with 
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_. <« teacher participation where 

, advisable. , 

‘11. Emphasis upon the following 
needs within the, Guidance 
Office: . , 

a. Refinement of techniques of 

‘ case handling. 

pb. Organization of interviews. 
....¢. Carefully. regulated follow- 
d. Broader acquaintance . of 






counse 

fede voc 
€. Progressiy. » Ohal 
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June 15, 1933. 
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REPORT OF. THE TEACHER TRAINING COMMIT 
- sOF. THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS ; 
ae ASSOCIATION 


I. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS — 

This report is the result of a two- 
year ~investigation of* the. subject of 
- Teacher. Training for. Secondary 


Schools in New York City. The data. _ 


on. which ».the_ conclusions. are based, 
includes the following: ~*.., 
. 1. A series of conferences be- 
tween the members of the Teacher 
Training’ Committee .of the High 
School Teachers Association.and the 
. following educators: '.- 

Professor Paul Klapper, Dean 
of the School of Education, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 

‘Professor. George -M. °Falion, 
Director of ‘Townsend Harris 
Hall High School of the College 
of the City of New York. 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs, 


in Charge of Secondary Educa- 
Teachers College, -Colum- 


__.. tion, 

"fig University. 9 

; ie profesect John .W. Withers, 
Dean of the School of Education, 


New York University. 


Mr. Tristram Walker Met 
calfe, Acting Comptroller, Loy 
Island University. 

2. A questionnaire, circulate! 
personally by members of the cm 
mittee, among chairmen of depat 

“ments in New York City hia 


- ‘schools, Responses received fr) 


twenty-seven chairmen in four a 
ferent schools were tabulated 


-*3 A questionnaire, 
per sonally by members of the oo 


tly app 
mittee, among rece? y a 


lic 
rs, on temporary * 
teache me the ot 


the high schoo pail 
sponses received — a id 


five 


teachers at 
ted. 
schools avere tabula e pF 


4, The experience ; i eo 
bers of this committ? 3 sop! 
out in discussion * 4 

ittee- ” 
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TEACHERS FY e is of the opinion 
ining for secondary 


her tral 
Oe sald undoubtedly be con 


r the following reasons: 

Tg =_ the huge surplus of 
ficensed teachers for New York 
City elementary schools, this situa~ 
tion does not exist in the high 
schools of the city. The number of 
teachers now on eligible lists for 
high school subjects is not excep- 
tionally large, and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of these are employed 
as permanent substitutes.. In sev- 
eral subjects, there is an actual 
ee of regularly licensed teach- 


i large percentage of the 
ee our local colleges and 
ma ta being trained for 
Nee a4 igh schools outside of 

tk City. Standards of the 


fession Can well afford 


Bunities 
Ven ; 
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OSi- 
NUSt be “Te, teacher oe 
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teaching positions een 
y overcrowded fields. 
wait for a vacancy 


| aspirants for 
~ other alread 


Even a long 19) 
better under the circu 


’ aimless groping in som 
fession. | 


e other pro- 


Il. WHat ARE THE LOocAL 
CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 
Dornc TO PREPARE TEACHERS 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 

The committee notes with satisfac- 
tion that the local teacher training in- 
stitutions are trying to meet the entire 
problem of teacher training squarely 
and progressively. Great progress has 
been made in the past two or three 
years, particularly in the reduction of 
the number. of students permitted to 
take the special courses that prepare 
for teaching and through drastic elimi- 
nation of those considered’ unqualified. 
The committee learned that: 

‘s 1. Practically all local teacher 
ts aining institutions have an elabor- 
ae for eliminating undesir- 
hat = unqualified applicants. 
~~ nen Pp; use of English, person- 
teaching sir basic requisites for 
£ th S are adjudged by members 

or the Education De 

of Partment of the 

S ool and by the professors of th 
_ Special subjects in which the : 

dents are interested. — 

of ‘d. The question 

Spey? whether teachers 

, made ‘ are born or 
» Is, of course, re] 
iscuset » Televant to thi 
¥ssion. Our leading |} = 

Cators felt that “Wh cae Ocal edu- 

ether a teacher 


mstances than 
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“2. Changes in the course of 
| study which prepare students for 
‘teaching, such as educational psy- 
chology, methods, principles of edu- 
cation, etc., have been rather few 
except in the field of pupil teaching. 
Neither chairmen of departments in 
the high school system, newly ap- 
pointed teachers nor deans and pro- 
fessors feel sufficiently opposed to 
any particular course to have -it 
eliminated from the College School 
of Education nor, sufficiently en- 
thusiastic about any new course that 
should be introduced. Though as 
many as 28 of the 47 newly ap- 
" pointed teachers felt that the course 
in general methods of teaching was 
of “most value” among the method 
courses, 29 of these 47 were unable 
to list a single course that. they 
would consider. of “least value” 
among such methods courses as gen- 
eral methods in elementary school 
practice teaching, tests and measure- 
ments, and so on. | 


-Among the theory courses Educa- 
tional Psychology had the largest num- 
ber of supporters (12 out of 47). The 
strongest objection was felt to History 
of Education, yet only 7 of the 47 
teachers voiced such objections: 


The questionnaire answered by the 
high school chairmen shows that the 
chairmen feel that the greatest short: 
coming of young teachers are class. 
ching, use of English and 


room tea 
ship in the order named. Of 
3rd ted by the 27 


16 shortcomings 1° | 
chairmen who answered the question: 


naire, the vote was as follows: 






Shortcomings of Ne 


: wl 
Teachers in Order of Imei i | 
0 
Classroom Teaching ‘ 2 “a 
Use of English ” y 8 
Scholarship ) d 
The figures are far from, +e 
except that they show ving g 


the committee believes her whi 
leges have noted and > local gy, 
remedy in recent years ee 
efforts to eliminate pr Speen’ their 
ants for teaching licens VE aspip. 


3 eo ; 
of scholarship, use of Enelids 8 = 
’ ex. 


perience as pupil teachers 

The committee is not prepared 
recommend any changes in courses : 
colleges with most deans, has 
and teachers undecided or aan 
the matter. 


IV. Pupit TEACHING 
In this particular field the com 
mittee believes itself qualified to make 


definite recommendations. The evi 


dence is convincing. Young teacher, 
chairmen and professors at the col 
leges agree that the system of popl 
teaching needs revision and both cha 
men and professors welcome the re 
vision. ‘The reason for the auch 
here is that the college introduce! it 
student into a school administer 
an extraneous organizations a P 


onsible 
pal and staff not resPO™ tel 


college and oft 
spirit. 
School Princt 
drew up a report 
is a step in th 
committee, howevel: wis 
on several. phases OF 
covered in the princ! 
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schools 


 ataeration 1s & serious 
es bet aly because of their 
from the college in many 
"boancially: because professors 
ae spend many hours traveling, 
bserve but one pupil at 
ghool; and practically because not 
ill high school administrators and 


teachers approve of pupil teachers 


or welcome them. The system of 


pupil teaching must be continued; 


- college deans are certain of this; 
chairmen approve (the vote was 18 


 to8 in favor in answer to the ques- 
» tionnaire); and high school princi- 
_ pals agree (—“all city high schools 
| should assume the responsibility of 
_ Maining pupil teachers”).* Pupil 


- teaching in model schools attached 


- to the colle 
D 


. Versity disapproves of 


. Briggs of Teachers Co 


* Seci 


and ri t teachers, 
“Moog pe 
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Mod llege for many | 
S, 
nsive, besides 
the best pu- 
. small Classes 
mabe exist at model 
in trains “S€ schools of littl 
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con- 
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Ondit; 
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ditions in the public high schools of 
the city. i 

2. There is at present no Unt 
formity or standardization of hours 
of observation, of teaching by pupil 
teachers, observation and reports by 
teachers, chairmen and college prov 
fessors. There is not a uniform 
procedure in approaching the sub- 
ject teacher, who, in the long run, 
does the actual training of the pupil 
teacher. There is little uniformity 
among the colleges in checking at- 
tendance or in rating the pupil 
teacher. 

3. Some of the colleges engaged 
in teacher training are public insti- 
tutions (Hunter, City College of 
New York, Brooklyn College), and 
others are private (Teachers Col- 
lege, New York University, Long 
Island University, etc.). New York 
City can by law or otherwise regu- 
ae conditions of entry, training, 
sien tos behets heathens on 

’ stitutions are 
more flexible in their requirements 
and in addition deal with udents 
from every section of the country. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE COMMITTEE 


7 The committee believes the follow- 
ng — will eliminate many of 
es invol 
of pupil aching, an ein 
1. Those sch 
fe Ools which sh 
“a selected are the ones in on 
Lat and administr 
Of the policy of 
Ing, Aa 
ria ~ difficulty will “pheno 
securing enough schools. 
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“am Those departments which 
should be selected are the ones in 
which the chairmen are definitely 
enthusiastic. 

3. Those teachers who are tem- 
peramentally and exceptionally 
qualified educationally should be 
asked to have pupil teachers. They 
must also be in accord with the idea 
of pupil teaching. 

4. Lists of such principals, chair- 
men, and teachers should be drawn 
up annually by a survey made by a 
group such as the High School Prin- . 
cipals Association. 

5. After approval of arrange- 
ments by the principal and chair- 
man, the college authorities should 
deal directly with the regular 
teacher in all matters affecting a 

_ pupil teacher. | 

6. After these preliminaries, a 
modus operandi must be worked out 
so as not to burden the teacher 
who thus qualifies and is desirous of 
doing the work. The college author- 
ities (the deans of all the local 
teacher training institutions), 4 
committee of the High School 
Principals and a committee of the 
High School Teachers Association, 
meeting jointly, might draw up a 
reasonable code of ethics and re- 
sponsibility on the matter of the re- 
lationship of the high school teacher 
and the pupil teacher. The follow- 
ing is offered tentatively. 

A. WHAT THE — SHOULD 
HE PuPIL TEACHER 
Do re le should consult amen 
with the pupil teacher on the m 


its of lessons taught by either. 


B. Wuat THE Puri Teacuer 
SHOULD Do To LIGHTEN 
THE TEACHER'S BURDEN 





om The te iti 
gular te. t that ambitious 
observe the first four a to the fac an opportunity 
taught by the i, ers her ‘par 


Pupil te J. egchers “oy and technique in the 
full period. Late he 4 ine sg acquire skill an" g of teachers 
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ports the colle ONY Other rE ermanent plan. We, itienetoy ae 
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serve at all, in te i ut th “those sections dealing with p uF i 
duties sito is view of hi othe teachers, be referred to the High 
siiitaeilse Ae cares to dos WE s-hool Principals Association for their 

F approval or modification, following 
‘which a joint conference of represen- 
tatives of the Schools of Education of 
our local colleges, of the High School 
Principals Association and of the High 
School Teachers Association be held to 
‘adopt an official procedure in the mat- 


tet, for tempora j 
ry trial and experi- 
> Ment. Bet 


1. Every time the pupil teade 
teaches, the throat and voice of t 
regular teacher are relieved, 

2. The pupil teacher may} , 
be asked to mark quizzes or ss ne | 
papers, after the system of ; ae wishes to thank the 
has been fairly standardize a sleges te Sheree s of our local col- 
plained fully to the pop! ntioned in this report, for 
The teacher should go ove! A 
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their cooperation in spending an after- 
noon with the committee addressing 
ys and answering all our questions. 
We are grateful to the many chair- 
men and teachers who answered the 
questionnaires and to the High School 
Teachers Association for the oppor- 
tunity to be of service. 
Respectfully submitted, 
TEACHER TRAINING COM- 
MITTEE OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION. 

ELIZABETH BROGAN, Jamaica High 
School. 

Morris COHEN, James Monroe High 

School. 

HENRIETTA FLIGELMAN, Morris High 
School. 

HERBERT FRrieD, Erasmus Hall High 
School. 

ABRAHAM J. Kovar, Bushwick High 
School. 7 


WILLIAM Low, Bryant High School. 

WituiaM A. G. Main, Brooklyn In- 
dustrial High School for Boys. 

BARNET COHEN, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Chairman. 


E TENSE COUNT IN FRENCH 


ment project. The codperation of all 
the teachers of French was enlisted 
It was thought advisable, for @ 
more comprehensive and accurate 
count, to use four representative form 
of reading matter. Accordingly : 
— a play, a Parisian newspaper 
and a book of what might be termed 
Popular science,” were chosen. The 


investigation throws some light per- 


4Ps. upon the following problems 
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ey jective: for each text and i 
: the reading objective (1) and final] : 
ee. and emphasis to be devoted texts. The most Feateslt Cig 
e nse in presenting and tense heads the list, y cin, | 


to a particular tens : 
drilling it; (2) which tenses should be ‘The ool = Colombs » 
these tenses be 


taught first; (3) the choice of reading observed, uses all of 
material. __ very sparingly. The play w/e 
The forms of reading material age de M. Perrichon,” Ys Le Vo b 
chosen were (1) a novel, “Colomba, of the verbs in the Pree 
by Mérimée; (2) a play, “Te Voyage This is to be expected, of cg eh 
de Monsieur Perrichon,” by Labiche the dialogue form. The Past or. 
and Martin; (3) @ newspaper, Le OCEMETINg at 8 frequency of 21%; 
Matin”; and (4) a “scientific treat’ “Colomba,” is met just once in 4 | 
ise,” “La Mer,” a volume of the play. In the newspaper, “Le Matin’ 
collection called “Encyclopédie par we find the Present occurring af 
Image.” . frequency of 50%. It may be inte, 
. heets were prepared esting to notice, also, in the ca ¢ 
Tene ra ——— acid the the newspaper, that the Past Anters, 
cones ° ‘we tenses the impera- the Future Anterior, the Imperfet F 
pelper ae articl le. The Subjunctive and the Pluperfect Sb 
uses ane Mie Paes a ‘unctive do not occur at all. Asme 
‘ve included, for our purposes, JUNK NS © UE te 
ry peat: : ili d polite lar situation obtains in the scent F 
She mend pe a ioral | “Tet work, “La Mer,” where the Past Arf 
forms, the first person plural ( let tee ind the Pluperfect Subjnie 
us——”), and the third person singu- terior an 
lar and plural (“let him .” “let 
them “). The infinitive was not 
included since it was agreed - ens) 
e . . a u ary. 
sider this form an item of voc pl na ie 
A running count was made of the that, t are the P 
Hy occurring tenses dir 
occurrence of these tenses. Finally ingen me Se orfec! ie 
: | s astive | 
all the lists were combined and totaled. ent In 7 efit "i, we 
The number of times a tense occurred _ tive, the ast oe onder nae 
‘, each reading text is listed in the Indefinite, 1" eee the vat 
satind headed “Score.” In order to would seem eeading object” ow ) 
Gaailitate comparison, the scores have whether the ag the Fa 
j entage ratings. “ vp! 
been converted into percentag 4 nite at an early stag nich posit 
In Table I we have the score an 


ting of each tense for 


apie 


do not occur at any time, the me 
fect Subjunctive once, and the Fu 


Anterior three times. 
Now, if we look at 7 








able I veep 


ite in tee oe 
the Past De b expe 


centage ra ‘ 
et representative form of reading ad this was qin? 
a ter; in the last columns, the com: tent is comP 
matters In Table II we have a” an 


bined ed in order of frequency icn© 
e te 
th - 


achieved by introducing Fie ot 


influenced greatly e frequen” , 













TABLE I. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF TENSES 


%o 
4.69 
2.33 
7.92 
T4 
0.13 
0.18 
0.52 
3.84 
LZ] 
0,18 
0,60 
0.40 
6.85 


42.26 
13.69 
L302 


Totals 
793 
a 
333 
532 
264 
7196 
285 
15 
pl 
59 
436 
144 
21 
68 
45 
771 


? 


Science: 
La Mer” 
Jo 
078 77.22 \ 4 
172 
0.21 
1.65 
2.65 
0 6.45 
5 0.36 
0 0.00 
3 0.21 
l 
2 
3 
2 
1 
0 
114 
1,396 


4 
5 

Z 

37 


0 S 
1 
19 2 
ao 
3 
9 
1 


6.76 
iad 
11.61 
253 
0.00 
0.00 
0.54 
Lae 
1.98 
0.07 
0.00 
0.00 
6.01 


core 


> 


8.1 
8.3 


% 
50.61 


Yom” | he Xtaein 
Jo Score 
54.55 741 
4.99 120 
~ 0.06 122 
6.86 99 
1.89 2) 
10.26 171 
0.69 37 
0.00 0 
0.34 0 
0.17 8 
9.04 3 
1.43 29 
0.17 1 
0.06 #0 
0.12 0 
10.29 8 


c 


Pla 
“Perri 
Score 
1,060 
87 
l 
137 
33 
198 
2 
0 
6 
3 
175 
25 
3 
] 
2 
200 
“1,943 


% 
1,914 29.27 
L32e 2021 
4.18 
2.57 
5.14 
54 


1,407 21.51 
3. 


0.23 
0.19 
0.72 
3.61 
1.19 
0.23 
1.01 
0.64 
5.76 


Novel: 
‘*Colomba’”’ 


Score 
279 
169 
337 
Zak 

15 
12 
47 

236 

Fs | 
15 
66 
43 
375 


) 
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1,342 


Score 
1. 
1 
0.07 
0.14 
0.93 
0.14 
0.07 
0.00 
8.17 
l 


1,464 
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For the Department of Modern Languages. 
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| What happens 10 
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publis 
#4 writer 1 
gin hich he ProPOse® 


gises some 
to an’ 
nsufhi- 
t lead him to wrong con’ 
srticularly in his ae 
He asks: [s youth creative: 

e not adults as 
th is supposed to be? 
the creative spirit 


Who kills it and 


creative as you 
as we grow older? 


? 
ri the other hand, is it not possible 
hat we as teachers have become so 


intoxicated with the fine results we 


~ have obtained in making youth articu- 


late that we have ceased to be realists 


in this matter? 
Now, these are categorical ques- 
tions and require categorical answers, 


which Mr. Auslander does not give. 


Dismissing the whole proposition with 


Tee Pa Ow 


er 
FT &ene ie ee 
Be he hay WN creation, conte 


| the i es 
assertion that young peo ] 
© are 
| Mot even as cr peop 


"he limits his 


eative as their elders,” 


discussi 
; : On to quotation 
rom the Poetical oy ° 


= 


tput of some stu- 


his che in the Literary Society 
» and retires to his ivory 
“creative” 


nt that 


; e 
| MVENESS fog Shost of youthful crea- 





lieednes 
Chal : 


day. 


Even if we 


ition ut 
tu of Creative” as 


in Stu 
ive of ria in thi84 School," 


e 
OINTs September, 
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hioned from 
that “which has been oo ew pat: 
vexisting materi | into a 0 
ai hich he makes 
tern,” the statements Wi" ct Oo 
do not follow. To say - “fully 
creation} can be done only td -_ 
mature men and women who ha 
abundant tools with which to reshape 
this material according to a Cry stal- 
lized purpose and vision, usually 
known as talent or genius,” and fur- 
ther, that “we may... - expect the 
literary output of our high school boys 
and girls to be imitative, emulative, 
derivative, critical, even cynical, but 
not creative,” is to reveal critical my- 
opia. For we have here an apparent 
misunderstanding of the creative im- 
pulse and its manifestation both in 
youth and in maturity. To match case 
for case—though the present writer 
intends to introduce the products of 
students of his as exhibits—is not the 
purpose of this essay. Rather is it to 
clarify the problem and to show that 
youth is the period of creativeness, 
and that only insofar as the elders are 
able to keep the youthful qualities of 
innocence and wonder, is their work 
creative. 
To start with beginnings. Creative- 
“ shows itself not only in poetry 
riting, but in every activity in which 
People engage. Th 
youth creative in — 
music, in play, in 
Manual arts i ‘ > 
art; in fact na graphic and plastic 
deste 2 in anything which he un: 
es, for creativeness is th 
arrangement of sees ’ © re 
Xisting material 
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“Gnto something which has never been 

before, or, to put it better, into some- 

thing which, as far as the child ‘is 

concerned, has never existed before. 
Hence imitativeness, though not neces- 
sarily conscious, is found in the arts. 
For the child who speaks of “dancing 
flowers” or ‘caressing breeze” or other 
banalities without having heard them 
before is as truly creative, has as truly 
seen through experience to a reality, 

as he who first sang of a “rosy- 
fingered dawn.” And even he who 
consciously imitates or uses a phrase 
coined by others is not a plagiarist or 
an imitator in toto, since, if his piece 
has emotional or imaginative realiza- 
tion, he has truly created something 
which has not existed before. What a 
writer of the first type needs is wider 
reading to acquaint him with what 
others have done; the second type 
needs only to be told that imitation is 
not invention, and therefore has no 
literary value. 

So far we have limited our con- 
sideration to the writing of poetry— 
and we shall continue to do so in the 
rest of this paper because Mr. Aus- 
lander has limited his discussion to 
patterned verbal or linguistic creative- 
ness. But that children are creative in 
every field'has been attested by the ex- 
perience of such men as Professor 
Cizek of Vienna, who shows how, be- 
cause he “took the lid off,” children 
did astonishing things in the manual 
and in the graphic arts; by the work 
of Mr. O'Toole, in his music classes 1n 

New Jersey; by dozens of obscure 
workers in the experimental oat ig 
gressive schools here and abroad. 


‘children at play with 
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anybody doubts 
th 
children at play (bef tveneg 
been spoiled by the TE the, 4 
chanical toys that 
glut 

the home), let him nine 

a ‘ 
but a i 
gs, Or any 


Ido 
W Stick, 
availab 


Or stones, or ra 
object. 

Is youth Creative? Your 
strait-jacketed by the > ta 
until we teach it decorum and 
amenities, because these, to ys Me rs 
easiest ways, the ways we ane 
the ways in which what follows ; 
predictable. ; 

We were told that youth, in ig 
poetry, is imitative. We have ju 


point, they are not. They are no mor 


imitative than their elders who, a > 
, ity or a “cynical” one, while deny- 
' ing it creativeness, is to give a tree 
br Sita 4 
anches before giving it roots, if to 


tempting to speak of love or nature or 
hate or revenge or adventure, gave 
voice to songs which needed a “bar 


barie yawp” to remind a gloating 


world that it was tinsel on which tt 
was gazing; that it was 2 clock-cuckoo 
to which it was listening. Yet no ott 
will deny that there were poets = 
nineteenth century—not great bs 
yet poets, makers of song i re 
Then we are told that : hie 
boys may be “emulatives A : 
t 
critical, even cynical, a: 
' a4 Auslander of 
ative. z. Ansan in OE 
heard of the “Am 
worth,” the a 
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the “American “Mourning pe 
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| product is no less uniqu 


had never 
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| _ yet 2 

+ inal Ye the perso” ivative- 
| tt vative 
: deny 4 reativeness- For dert 
| gem f does not Pp 
nes It is 


reclude the cre 
4 sound principle 
5 not the subject, 
ent, that makes a work 
y field. And that treat: 
1 and in- 
yst be purely personal . 
Piel If a child be permitted to 
; theme in his own way, Prov 
he has something to 


bility: 


e than if it 
been attempted before— 
and uniqueness is essential to cre- 


ativeness. 
To give to youth a “critical” abil- 


criticize is to evaluate and to be cyn- 


: cal is to devaluate. For really to criti- 
_ tke is far more difficult than really to 


create; they are, of course, two differ- 
demanding in- 
: ason, the other 
© creator intuitively gets 
Sess ‘pe €Xperience” and in- 
GS auti : 

hoping oh ifully; the Critic, 
P, contem- 


€ pr 
Product and sees it in its 


relation 


ite ha: Whole of life. (B 
>» We mean the sda, 


ot th COurse 





but no 
it, but it hardly h 


ing it. 


young people 
verse, to pall 


t creative is to honor and _ 
elps in understand’ 


to believe that 


This writer happens 
can be taught to write 


t, to model, to compose, 
provided they are normal and are 
taught early enough by the proper 
teachers. That Mr. Auslander’s eX 
perience has been disappointing 1S 
probably due to its not being broa 


enough. We, too, have seen in high 


school literary journals pieces that by 


no stretch of critical sympathy could 
be termed poems. Yet that does not 


mean that these journals could not 


have had them or can not have them. 


It may be that they do not know how 
to get them; but to say, on the basis of 
a narrow and local experience, that 


creativeness among youth does not 
- exist, is to fly into the face of too great 


a wealth of contradictory proof to in- 
dicate - discretion. For whatever a 
poem is, it is not that by virtue of the 
age of its composer, but by the in- 
tensity of its emotion, the splendor of 
its imagination, the realism of its in- 
vention. Children do not lack any 
of these factors. Though they may 
lack breadth of experience, they do 
not lack ability to interpret experi- 
ences within the limits of their com- 
prehension. It is when we get poems 
on love from a pre-adolescent, poems 
on nature from a child who has never 
seen it except in a city park, poems 

life from one whose experience th 
It is limited to that vicarious! Pater 
from readi ope 

ading, that we are likel t 

get the ill-conceived, imitative de v. 
ative pieces with which Mr (a 
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lander's article is adorned. And that, 
of course, is the fault, not of the child, 
but of his teacher. Why should a 
student want to write a “Thirteenth 
Idyll,” indeed, if not for a medal or 
for publication? Surely Mr. Aus- 
lander will not deny the title of poet 
to Hilda Conkling, to Nathalia Crane, 
to Tom Prideaux, to the author of 
“Renascence,” to the writer of ““Than- 
atopsis”*? If these were only “on 
their way” when they startled a lit- 
erary world, then nine-tenths of the 
poets whose work fills anthologies and 
slim-backed wolumes have not even 
gotten under way. A poet grows by 
the breadth of his experience, in the 
richness of his reaction to it, not in 
intensity of emotion, in imagination, 
in honesty. If a child is a poet, he is 
one by virtue of what might be called 


veloped. Lacking that, he is not a 
poet. He is not a poet who shows 
promise. He “must have arrived” in 
order to be one. 

Youth, then, is creative. If that is 
so, then why are not adults as cre- 
ative as youth is supposed to be? That 
is our second question. Instead of 
saying that adults are not so creative 


ative, thus cleverly knocking a straw 
man down, we will examine mature 

life and see why it cannot be. Any 

: artist will testify that creative work 
requires time. Markham’s one per 
cent of inspiration and ninety-nine 
cent of perspiration is no journal- 
istic catch-phrase. Time, leisure in 
which to do the actual labor of writ- 


ing painting, composition, sculptur- 
3 


the “poetic temper,” which can be de-: 


as youth because youth is not cre- . 





ing; the peace and Quiet 5 | sy-secking The former 
eat reading ang Vf gcatil™® | 5 most of US by “1 
ch © gift of only Msg jing Mr our existences WS FT 

osen few, for the Ya Tela: i ; of our the emotional 


7 ci po 
d sp “¢ movies, the catharsis 


ie 

of a Necess; le » % if 
. 3 - . 

social expectation, the ae Bad gf paralysis. © and wrestling matches, 


which the creatiy reg th bar- 
€ Wo of pT ill of baseball, the 

largely regarded (the ee Bage the ame ' ei These, we believe, 

effectual, Marvin y barity of 100 d ammed-up cre- 


- S Unsu ‘FT tlets for 

CCessful jn B outicts 
vidual), the level of our ee our Thus is our MO 
mores, Our mad emphasi > ativencs> ted 


achievement (me; ae a passe ram baal question—realists, 
dollars and cents), these are JS ee call a spade a spade, and 
the shafts that mow down th ae __ take a” ~dit for doing so. 
+: ‘ . Clap do not take Cts 
spirit. Getting a job, maki ain Though poetry to be poetry must be 
raising a family, keeping up wihig | aricate, aticulatencss 15 not PO My. 
Joneses, dissipating and draining qy q To be a poem (or any other work of 
intellectual and emotional eneris i at) a piece of work, as implied above, 
insane work and in madder play, the} must be emotionally and imaginatively 
choke the creative urge. It ish} realized. It must be based on experi- 
those among the chronologically m} ence. It must be honest and sincere. 
ture who keep their childhood wok} None of the trappings and trimmings 
and delight at nature and expeiaz } of poetic, figurative language, rhyme, 
to whom living is a perennially st} ‘en recognizable rhythms, to mention 
adventure of breath-taking disor only a few—are essential. Yet these 
who can withstand the eternal x? hatter, because of their obviousness 


sure for material success; it is OS ; “a authority, give the stamp of 


tional im- 


“_ 


who keep alive the creative spint q da Se aes student effort which 
are our poets and creators x iS a the faul Y By gracious courtesy. And 
What happens to the ane it may et 41, the students’, rather 

| ai im 
as we grow older? Who g f ty tae the lack of a critical 


how? The creative SP ith in BL Rstinies of ls ne Who guide the 
cused, is lost, is sublimal” 4) Who judge wronche oetntul poets, 
scramble for security th -qasi* of thei Sly Not only the work 
adulthood entails. Jus ® ok pep “ual (by thea cu that of profes. 
Retry ag 'S Meant published 
fos 8 We: Ye d) 
Ng Perspective 


ie n-: know 
Or only 
ae Praise (onetime: ld do) , tea chers 


Or 
€ncoura gement) 





where adverse criticism would be most 


salutary. But this does not mean that 
youth is not creative, for creativencss 

does not lie in the path of poctry 

alone, nor that the young could not 

write poetry if properly guided. This 

only means that the criticism is bad 

or faulty, and the “critic” wrong, not 

that the child is lacking what may be 

called ‘ta second nature.” 

To this reader, at least two of the 
poems published by Mr. Auslander 
were real poems, having the qualities 
enumerated above, plus the integra- 
tion of these elements which is greater 
than their sum, and which make 
poetry —“Valleyward” and “The 
Ruthless,” by Alexander Epting. The 
others are not creative, not because 
they are derivative or imitative, but 
because they fail to have that integra- 
tion, “that beauty and love which is 
the daily food of paradise” 

I append these poems by members 
of the Creative Writing Course at 
the Samuel J. Tilden High School 
without comment, precisely because 
they are emotionally and imagina- 
tively realized, are sincere and honest, 
and are based on experience. If all 
our students are not capable of such 
work, it is because we have not the 
talent to draw them out, or because 
we did not get to them early enough. 


DIsILLUSION 
Softly beam your eyes on me, 
me poet “ some late hour, 
- we 
ao = rough veiling cloud peeps 
A great, grey, lonely flower, 


And, 
In 





oh, so softly does 
your 
silence seek mine own: hand 
€ o'er around us has a vei 
. av 
Of grateful silence grown. _ 
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So kiss me, dear, and silence keep, 
And on me hold your eyes; 

For then I leave the earth beneath 
And soar to Paradise. 


But you must never speak, my dear 
For if one word you utter, 

Your pedestal beneath you falls, 
And leaves you in the gutter. 


—Max C. Norman. 


PorEM 


Our house still stands, 

Where it stood before; 

Nothing there is changed, 

Except that there is dust on the floor. 


You and I are still 
Just as we were before; 
Before the house of our beings, 


There is still a locked door. 


And like our real house, 

I suppose, if I found the key 

That I have now ceased searching for, 
There too, I would find only dust on the 


floor. 
—Esther Milder. 


RAIN 


It was good to feel the rain against my 
face, washing my powder off. 

I thought of us as two human beings, 
whose individualities were hidden in 
a maze of powder. 

I wished the rain would drip into our 
souls and wash it off. 


Then I looked into the mirror and I saw | 


my skin was shiny and my nose an 
unbecoming red. 

I was glad, then, that the rain could go 
no deeper. | 

For our souls might look quite scrubby 
and old without their covering. 


—Esther Milder. 


SONNET: “OrGAN-VOICED MILTON” 
Hence, a vain, deluding Milton! to thy 


A right good round of mischief’s to be 
Cc ifted hands thou 
With powerful, ungitted Aan 


Essayed 0 oo the jeweler’s trade; 

With ane colle patience, adding score on 

A host of brazen Titans didst thou 
cast; 


Thy weight 
"eee y Pudding of 
A mite too flour 
But soul ’ 
seriously, my | 
No fault of inant ri 
t . ‘ 
I uncouth hin Perchanct ms 
t ae the Lorg did on | 
And an e, thee Mage 
OU wert born. ; ‘ 
55 a ean, 
ot with a silver 
But with, eee | 
mouth. 


» 4S are 80m 
> an Organ ae 
—Max C 
TRutH 
You said you did not 
In fact, defied it, dear 


en why so anxiou 2 
S as yo ; 
These verses here? "2d ; 


fear MY wit, : 


Perhaps you fear that on this pa 
Pil slur or slander you? ‘a 
Then fear not: Truth can slander none 
And what you fear is true. - 


—Max C, Norman, 


MeEmMo 


When that occurs, don’t weep for m 
Too much;—or plant above the heap 
A bowlder to my memory. | 


Just fix the thing for rest and sleep, 
‘And cushion me through decay; 
And,—oh yes! rig up a radio, 
To fiddle the worms away. 
—Max C. Norms. 


SONNET 2 by 

I write lyrics;—not the em 
Thet late-houred ladies in Jounging ; 
eruse rm | 

So languidly, and yawning, a ia 

Between the cigarette pulls 


soe 
en. Z tes, 
Nor like those gemi-dreamsP™ 


i chalk, . en, 

Do I ovine a per fume, tip ecb 
For filling the school-git' ® se 

mind =a sous, dari’ Yyid 

In secret, with seditious, 4 yet ae 


Alicit love: 
Of chaste, illicit d pathway" and it 


the middle 
to eal of butcherin& 


§ 

‘ther al 

ne forgets ee 
an 

Forlorn. are. ies 


ish ner 

. ; th. I an oss 

one ie rok a it 
j 


o, New 
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pe GOPS 


ray? 
ocak 


od of Laughtcr 
th for which 


listen, 
gt OF busy arranging clouds 


00 
They an iferent season sar they have not 
n 


t 
ie king notes © sch 
geen © the next cen \ 
And eam to pon the legs of ado 
crawling 


{ @ escent Gods will lift their wooden 


me las e'v0 
S ‘¢ thrones 
m their thro 
4 totter fro to save them. 


cn Oo ‘wil be busy—seeing new 


things —Lillian Moskow. 


PoEM 
I thought that as long as I made you 


appy |. ; 
And led your life with laughter and song 
You would stay in the valley with me, 
Content. . 5» 


But then I found you gazing at the dis- 


tant hills. 
I id, “Go my dear,—the valley is too 
low for you.” 


And you went, and I stood in the valley, 


and watched you go. 
—Eva Honigman. 


AN EXPERIMENT: INVESTIGATIN 
| | 


OR WHY IT 


“ 
| y 7 of territory some hun 
le a miles long and 
ew 1 3 in ages past, 


0 feet below 


I don't kn 
41 


MuTATION 


is head 
e who, - workworn, rests his 
tg oo te ain forgotten 
And, sleeping; dreams a8 
ata te et again forgot: 


them y ; 
a eins ea haze, I seek to under 


n it s 
exes, and scrutinize what seem 


My purpo d I know it not. 
My former fee ie cl ao ticed drift, 


! when ! ‘ 
ie : resent bearings and its future COUTS®, 


« * ift 
ntried and torpid but as sw 
as Teibushed silence and with greater 


force,— 
Then when I think where they may carry 


me, 
I like to hope that some day I may grow 


_A bit more like the way I used to be. 


—Max C. Norman. 
WISE 


So silent, blushing, and demure,— 
She sighs to me; 

So glib, original, and sure,— 
She lies to me. 

For histrionics of high degree 
I give the prize to her; 

And yet, she lacks the wit to see 
I’m wise to her. 


—Max C. Norman. 


SIGMUND FOGLER. 
Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


G THE DEPRESSION. 


S CALLED DEATH VALLEY * 


erature from the da : 
ys of *49 
became literally “fired” on, [| 


with ambitio 
to see it and to test th : 


é truth of its 


8Tuesome reputation and 
of the seem- 
ely “xaggerated reports of its “ 
“ ‘ini temperatures. ~ 
ethaps my di 
at ary will best Carry on 
August 13 


shortly before 5 
it will end, 
ave been 


hen and Where 
ow. Tam and h 
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woe 
one 


ie an eS 





ee 


. “wo ee 






“ctuck” for the last six hours in the 
middle of Death Valley with no help 
in sight, the thermometer breaking alti- 
tude records and the nearest human 
being six miles away at Stovepipe 


First I read ist ‘thout it. 
ama ‘ y annot resi ave done witho . 

have along. Thea ye ~DPey ‘ ge settine ” of pene of the — — : patch of white which 

up to the minut “INE my 9: in BE couple © Funeral . rward. Al- 

zine, trying to “fo Back to : oy saptitB ed Panamint and grows larger as I move fo 

! hot breeze as it hion the 1. a Be apaks @ 

Wells, a trek to which place I shall * 


one hand to the other and realize I 


backward 
forward, I resolve, no 
t ister, | OY ous name): ed below ways ee k and white 
of the scrubby aaa throw a , Mo the sun has mee _ Just step on this trip. The blac Walls 
not attempt until after sundown and is the hottest time © bushes mt BPs took at MY ake it by sign grows distinct— Stovep1p r 
hope to end by moonlight. THere’s Valley and were ” the day in ty | the Pd. I ought to - have the Hotel, 5 Miles.” I look at my wat 
how! (Note the date. It’s not Fri- NOt for this | * "Until then Lm 


. : t 
expected breeze, it y sl After that _forty minutes for the first mile. No 
1 try to sleep, but with the ful m 


0 ash. Carefully so bad. Well, Mr. Moon, — 
I have to shift continual weeR DE 90 but te on my list, I of the distance. Another mile and it 
out of the rays Y to k g the items 


I ha Of the movin oo ' depart. Two quarts of will be one-third, another one-half 
ppen to rem are 

erson, George’s partner, I started out. of grape- 

(Carrying plenty of water and food, 


ember there ae 4 prep 
. ( self a drink only at the drink. I pour the cap of my thermos 
will help pass some of the tin q will allow my 
thank goodness!) e to 


day, anyway.) 

Pursuant to plans I arose at 5 A. M. 
Breakfasted and had lunch put up 
and with final instructions from Pet- 


Ould be < “ > pidois 


ao 
AA 
SS 
> 3 
oy 


d—but, not so fast. Let’s have a 
fruit juice ; | gater are all I can carry. Well, I an 
yuice in the car I Tp 
last act before start- full and let the lukewarm liquid 
open and mix this wi + BB nile posts. My Ee ; hed thr M 
ix this with my drinkin | s-- an identification slip from a page trickle down my parched throat. My 
pave The result is highly gi : ia notebook. Well, here goes, = ae pe feel _ ~ I 
— —- F ioon, I see you're waiting patiently a rest a while! O, get 
ich i] I have with me six gallons of drink " for our promenade together. drowsy and forget to arise. Not five 
grade successfully (eight miles up, ing water, enough to last me a coupe locking the car and taking a firm miles from my goal. Get up, you 
twenty down) over the Toll.Road. of days if I stay in the car. Butt} td on the bucket, I step briskly off and goon. From my seat at the nce 
At Stovepipe Wells.in Death Valley help should not come, these seething F on the highway. Like fun, I do! I side I slowly raise myself and, stag- 
came the first intimation of trouble. days will have sapped so much energy fF shufle off into the ruts, doetinene, Gath 2, ia we Uae Ss re 
I thought my starter had “jammed,” I will not have a chance to walk y | aslow steady pace to pull me through. On to th Sn 
but the only inhabitant discovered that safety. No, the moonlight walk isthe Almost immediately I find myself road bec mes —o q vn — the 
&e ” 3: 1 Le 
the trouble was a “short” in the best bet! | a ae through sand, not the easiest and the oing i ee nee rock 
starter. Now is the time to s Be ace to walk on, by any means. Ho “tn g increases in difficulty. 
He got me started by pushing and few necessities _— ta - ny i i I did not notice much of it am ee 5 steed _ ther drink? No, sir; 
hen I cut loose. Here Way out so I guess [° € next mile-post. Do you want 
told me he thought I could find a w ; yart thermos ss I'll be out of to run sho 
; ¥s rt? . 
mechanic at Furnace Creek Inn, flash light, aed my one rem ind darkness has f thas disappeared out the littl a ee 
twenty-three miles ahead, but on no re inght woing to for av Me. Moon ight rk but my friend, which _ ats e of rocks beneath 
’ il I sandwich. {sat ita, |. the way. rest in peace, if human 
account to kill my motor unt her just before | 88 neither hands re 
reached there. I knew enough for to cat ae ty - Uta ritchie ee hot nor do ach you before the vultures 
ix mil t ran into some have no appet': miles UP Me the m § OF my tongue tell 
that, but six miles ou d these things? In 5 Wher on perature is at |] ai 
sand and, of course, the motor ha 9 east in the 


Mo owl moved that f 
Lam weigh a ton 2 Js Re ote of 4, Y 1. push ’ at four- 
e 7 lade : Neat - valle in in the collapsible bueta be i ess nd ay a and no white patch yet. Well 
and li oy oe ee b broad handle cs do Orn) Mem ; What of it you're l - : 
It is now 4:1) by The Shae” 4 HE out of «Ming, ber seeing ward always going for. 

the moonlight. to carry: “i t » I've ard. Forward, that’ 7 

tch is slow. casy san ZOt to , that’s the he; ; 
my watch. I hope my ae car lengthens on the pa | Mile * No drink we The sand h eartening 
All day } have been trying © — repares to SP é aie ase ee keen tae ll it "< until entirely given w loo how almost 
‘ ent Pp tain & “<P shift; eve ay to ie aa 

i nd off my serious predicam , Range: e moun | iting the buck rap am suspicious a bi; oose rock and J 
my m hin g I can think of. et from under ister js formin 
by doing everyt er one of my bi g 


§ toes, Fo t 
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Made and crossed Panamint Valley 
all right and also slowly negotiated 
_ the 5,200 feet of Townsend Pass 


a. 
a. 


1 


On, on, on, surely they must have 


mile sign. Eight- 
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“it. What was it that Hunter said 

this morning about the water at Stove- 
pipe being so salt? Well, salt water 
is the best thing in the world for tired 
aching feet. It will be the first thing 
I'll ask for if I reach the hotel. Stop 
that “if” business, you dumb-bell. Are 
you a quitter? 

A sign? Well, this mile was cer- 

tainly longer than the first. Never 
mind, a third of the distance gone. But 
that means twice as far to go. Stop 
thinking of that and move on. Are 
you still with me, Mr. Moon? Well, 
you said a drink. All right, but don’t 
waste time. Let’s have one more look 
at the sign. No, it can’t be true! 
“Stovepipe Wells Hotel,” not four, 
but three and a half miles! 
_ Yes, you may give three conserva- 
tive cheers. Gee, that’s encouraging. 
No wonder it seemed so long. Surely, 
the next one should be two and a 
half: miles. 

O. K. for a drink, but no prolonged 
rest now. Keep moving. Each time 
it becomes harder to get up. Now it’s 
rocky, now it’s up grade, but always 
on, on, on. 

Now for the next marker; will it be 
three or two and a half? Guilty of 
a secret longing to see it two, but 
not daring to hope. Surely, I’ve cov- 
ered more than half a mile so it can’t 
be three. It’s going to be two and a 
half, What time is it? 8:10. My 
watch is my only means of gauging 

; re my pace has been 
distance = : - I ‘hould now be on 
fairly uniform da half mark. 
my way to the two an 


The blister is doing famously, but 


the end of 
e salt water at 


the road. Yes 


order 3 don't you 


Tha r, ly 
long —— che a half mt 
N wad ees I'm Roi Ti 

ever mind » you book ng lo, 
forward. Surely, from ., Te Boi, 
I'll be able to see the the ney, 6 
that marks the } Patch 


Otel 
couple of miles off. 


simply fades into 4 en: 
now alarming eivions ‘a and 
velop. For a while } as 
slight twinge of cr 
but have scarcely d 
. — the muscles Of both legs begin 
| unmistakably affected, | an 
still, at the very least, two miles from 
home and a let-down now would ke 
almost certainly fatal. I sit down fy 


another 
think, 


>» even if i 


acute, doubling me up. I simply mu 
walk them off. Rubbing my legs vy 


orously, I rise quickly to my feet ad F 
swing into step before I have timet 
think about it. I stagger momentary, 


then plunge on. - 

And now a new thought enters" 
mind. A lusty shout at frequent it 
tervals will cost me little effort 
might possibly reach Hunter Ae 
the hotel, although I’m sure 


be asleep. Bight-forry. by ov ie | 
I let out a whoop ost ‘ 


any Indian green with a @ 


the breeze answers. 
some concern 


ears to be 
hare I have long Set AY 

‘at of my torturee 
nodding on mechanicé ly, 
forward. aa 

Whooping it UP 





; { 
But the net 


- ~air of gleaming head- 


that the light yi wp i 
blowing 207 gl 


Ae | 


J stusdl 


look- 
r. Moon, 
th apP*” ” There must 


4g GOW 1S 
6, only June evel the longer 


0 more signs “4 their appear’ 


, ‘ delay putt they should in- 


they finally come mi0 


sa head, I 

yew: eyes fixed a ; 
As! keep aes distance away- 

spot some sa grove of trees, but I 


toh, F qt 100 
ack | have felt 
; not deceiving me. 
ared to think tit b 


r es are 
lieve that my ©y' 

o — Were it in the 

daytime, | would swear it must be a 

nirage. For trees on the desert al- 


most always mean human habitation. 


Tam convinced, at last, that the hotel 
annot be very far off. I double and. 


redouble my shouts, still to no avail. 
another drink and the cramps becom | 


Well, if-I can't make the hotel, at 


- least I will be where they'll be sure 


to see me in the morning. 
Now pushing ahead almost blindly 
I shout lustily once more. A sound! 


A voice! “I'm coming!” 


Down I sit in- the middle of the 


toad. A light flashes. I hear a car 


“art, and down the road comes a 


lights. I stil] 


7 | € Out my watch 
Mr ie three and a 

Or t 
Mi ee Ose tortuous miles! 


Sympathetic you. 
Unter’ Soon he] 

the fey ers Chevrolet and ute me 

Ove 

Pt asking “ss ‘0 the hotel 

"8 Only for a cabin 


T readily agreed with him, 


a tub of salt water. More ready 


om Mrs. Hunter, @ 
harming ad, : ~_ ape 
hone concerned they nat pt In 
me ever since I left the hote?- es 
fact, in the afternoon Hunter - 
driven four miles out on ¢ a i I 
and there I was stalled at six: 
thought, they had been sound as — 
and had not heard my shouts until 
ed the last corner. 
a large tub was soon filled with 
warm salt water from the well and 
it’s a wonder I didn’t step into it 
shoes and all. Boy, it felt good. 
Hunter emptied my thermos and filled 
it with some of their cool water. 
“Only a couple of cupfuls were left 
in yours,” he said. I must have been 
drinking without being conscious of 
it, for I remember only four or five 
occasional drinks. I was told it had 
probably been not 120° but 130° out 
where the car was and that a month 
ago I could never have accomplished 
the walk as it frequently remains well 
54 a in ~ Valley, even at night. 
ndeed,” said Hunter, “the margi 
between stark tragedy and salir to 
your case was very narrow.” And 


and 


I spent the remainder i 
of the night 
alternately sleeping and making ue 
to the tub of soothing water. 
Here endeth a Memorable Day. 


Why do they call i 
t 
I almost found the ane —_ Valley? 


Harry D. Coe. 


DeWitt Clinton High School 
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HIGH POINTS 


Ideals to be Realized in the 
Growth of Boys and Girls 


As the Resultant of the 
Educational Forces in the High 
Schools of New York City 


I 


The Will to Perfection. That he 
have built up the will to do and 
the resulting habit of always do- 
ing as well as it can be done by 
a person of his capacity whatever 
seems to him worth doing to that 
‘degree of excellence. 


. That he have acquired effective 


methods and habits of work. The 
capacity for prolonged intensive 
effort, intelligently directed to 
the realization of a clearly de- 
fined objective. 

That he have gained the power 
and habit of analysis. The habit 
of arriving at decisions on the 
basis of evidence accurately eval- 
uated. ) 


_ ‘That he have acquired critical- 


mindedness as a constructive atti- 
tude toward life, the want of 
which in American life is largely 
responsible for corrupt and in- 
efficient government. 

That he be open-minded, intellec- 
tually sympathetic; aware of his 
mind sets; able to review his con 
victions with a view to a revision 
of his own judgments. 7 

That he be tolerant, realizing that 
every one, by virtue of the _ 
that he is 4 human being, “a 
something in his experience tha 
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1s worth while to anoth 
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esty Of conviction; and 


tude and 
elop the S 
ding the best in 


outcome of this att 
tice, that he dey 
and habit of fin 
other people. 

That he have the courage of hi. 
convictions; the intellectual and 
moral courage to carry into effect 


a decision intelligently arrived } 
Courage to follow the tut} 


when once it is seen. 


. That he be dependable; that hay 
ing once taken upon himself a 
trust, he will discharge it no mt | 
ter what disagreeable experiences 
may be entailed. | 
_ That he possess a highly devel 


oped imagination and rich emt 
tional responsiveness ! 
tional stimuli, with an apprecs 


oie 5 
tion of the beautiful in music, 


. in Na . 
the representative arts, re 


0 
in literature, in SP® - : 
with the moral obligat 


lize it. of ree | 
That he. have 4 habit Oa 
tion, creating in him 





to rich em” 
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yrious, 

atellectually CON 

hat be _ inquiring ms 
J 7 him stant y into 
; O 
which - er, richer fields " 
proader ’ d whi h results 1 
experie he diversity and in 


t j 
jigatt© fo his utmost capacity 


¥s a a capacity for 
an 


rowth. 
be have achieved a sense of 


freedom as the outcome of a long 
course of discipline and evolved 
fom discipline. from without to 
complete self-discipline. 


_ That he be no longer an indivi- 


dual but a person, a man who has 
learned to live in a social group, 
aman with a highly developed 
spirit of cooperation who pos- 
sesses the ability to put himself in 
the other person's place and not 
to take for himself an undue 
share of the social product, a 
man willing to accept social obli- 
gations in proportion to his ca- 
<a S ca 
; Socially adaptable. 


7 Joun I... TILDsEY, 
‘ttict Superintendent 


of High Schools. 


The Found: 
Gall nding aS 
baad Va stor art 
6 
+ James oi h School 
C Art 


had had from the . . 
alized plan of action. u 
5 of the problem, SU 

unt of uninspiring 


wall space clamoring to Be a . 
all at once, made the task = vt 
and discouraging. Maybe the “ 
resolve to convert the building wi : 
its blocks of halls and walls into an ar 
gallery that runs from the ground floor 
up to the top, was not exactly the 
great idea of the century, but even SO, 
it was surprisingly slow in coming, 
and when it finally took hold, the 
school was five years older. | 
The difference between a plan for 


the very vastnes 
an enormous amo 


- mere school decoration and a planned 


schoo! museum is a difference between 
decoration applied to the surface of a 
structure, as an afterthought and one 
in which structure and ornament are 
integrated from the very first, where 
function and beauty are one. For a 
museum is a part of the functional 
purpose for which the building was 
constructed and is just as much an 
organic part of it as its desks and its 
classrooms. | 
hs a be : — then the form 
trolled by thi “f ; d ea te 
“Form follons ferme Purpose: 
Ows function,” 


| fol This is 
ae in art parlance. It proves 
as sate a guide in organizing a mu- 


scum as it does in the desig 


2 gning of an 
rep or the construction of a 
8e or of an office building 


As mere decoration 
gathered is an end in - 
museum it becomes Part o 
curriculum, linking up wi 

e social Sciences, the 


the material 
elf, but as a 
f the schoal's 
ith literature, 
Classic and for- 
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y - eign language studies, and, in fact, 


with practically every subject that is 
taught. 

Thus on the main floor, history re- 
veals itself in the monumental sculp- 
ture of Egypt, through giant-sized 
photographs, taken from the originals 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


_ I have seen a young teacher of history 


discuss them with some of his pupils. 
They evidently recognized in Queen 
Hat-shep-sut and King Thutmose old 
friends come to life. Then again, on 
the main floor, to the left, as you 
enter, Medieval France presents the 
ardent expression of her “imagiers” 


who so naively and so skilfully . 


breathed into the stone the spirit of 
their age. There in the centre, as you 
enter, Michelangelo spreads before 
you his individualistic concept of the 
“Creation,” the original prophets and 
Sybils of which adorn the Sistine 
Chapel. The Parthenon, the Pyra- 
mids, the Cathedrals of Cologne and 
Chartres, the Taj Mahal, all tell their 
various stories of beauty and of a by- 
gone humanity. | 
On our walls mingle and gossip the 
patrician nobility of Venice, the mer- 
chant princes of Florence, the burgh- 
ers of Holland, the cavaliers and tav- 
ern roisterers of Frans Hals, the 
strong and rugged Dutch and Flemish 
peasants and dwarfs, jesters and In- 
fantas of Spain. All this is on the 
ft. 7 
Sel floor is a history of the 
art of painting. On one side of the 
oe; on the left, the Italian, 
building, and Russian Prim- 
French, German L-like colors 
z . ale enamel-like color 
itives tell in P 


mixed with “_ 
gold, y: | 
feeling for archit With any. 
; t inf 
deep piety of i. desig 
ing from th ‘ 


the buildin 
pressions of periods an ot 
bridge the past With the . 
then comes the tight min ang 
devoted to the Moderns : Which i 
some and anathema to oie 

the scientist combines ee 


to achieve new forms in es 
‘ Or 
the archaeologist and the student q 


African and Indian art iMitiate 
modern world into the a 
jungles. | 

Space does not permit me to give i 
this brief sketch a very detailed b 
scription, but I hope that the read, 


ty. 


t Of the 


will supplement this with a vist pf 


the school, where a catalogue my 
help give a fuller appreciation. 


For me, personally, the gathenng 
of this material was in the natured 


a great adventure. It is true that i 


meant and still means much wh | 
but it is also work in self-expressiay 


which is always plearurs Th 
search brought me into DO 
and print shops, and old ba 
shops, to rug dealers, | 
to art galleries. We com . ae 
kets of Europe 2” “a * 
material. Then came the m. 


the band 
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 trowledge of the same.” 
aa be thoughts might well 


apply to the works displayed in our 


“ghool, It will take time for true ap- 


preciation to develop, daily contact 
alone is not sufficient, true apprecia- 
tion comes from knowledge and re- 


‘flection combined, if possible, with 


some effort at creative self-expression. 
en will place an additional responsi- 
'y upon the members of the Art 


O place at 


Service a wealth of art material 


Possessed 


» at F 
other, gin Present, by few, if any 


T read end ools in the world. 
ater educat Y of a report on char- 


on 
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eae Max S. WILKES. 


James Monroe High School. 


The Educational Value 
of Typewriting | 

It is true that the “educational 
values of any subject are those values 
which are consciously striven for in 
accordance with a definite teaching 
plan.” It is also true that not only 
must the teacher be conscious of these 
aims, but the pupils themselves should 
be made aware of them. 

To begin with, can we in the initial 
stage of teaching typewriting bring 
out any abilities that are educational 
= the pupil? I am inclined to say 
mr we can because of the very nature 

ie e — of learning to typewrite. 
4. ypewriting is a neuro-muscular 

Justment. The nervous system must 

SO organized that the stimulus pre. 
sented to the eye must ou; “- 
fen quickly find a 

Ponse in the hand. N 
we et us the ot only must 

© Wrens but they 

matic, Now it is reser ang hiial 
the making of th ugh this fact, 
€s¢ respons 
anical and automatic gee 
Our opportunity, 
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~~ Tt doesn’t take the pupil very long 
to realize in learning to typewrite 
that concentration is necessary. He 
soon finds out that in trying to in- 
itiate, direct, and control the correct 
sequence of finger movements re- 
quired to make a series of strokes, 
that this function is absolutely essen- 
tial. We are thus setting up habits 
of concentration and attention. 

Again, in attempting to avoid 
wrong responses and develop resist- 
ance to distractions, the ability to in- 
hibit is being gradually formed, and 
we can make a point of the value of 
healthful inhibitions to the pupil. 

All the time the pupil is practicing, 
he is forming the habits of position, 
of location, of the sense of touch, of 
the different reaches of the fingers. 
The development of these simultane- 
ously is a great factor in motor- 
coordination. And right here I wish 
to say that the mental hygienists 
claim that orderly habits of concen- 
tration, attention and motor-coérdina- 
tion are some of the essential factors 
in mental hygiene which make for 
the integration of the personality. 

Surely we are developing habits of 
exactness and precision since it is only 
through exact habits that skill of any 
kind can be developed. | 

These are some of the habits we try 
to emphasize in the habit-forming 
stage of learning to typewrite. If we 
turn to the intermediate stage, after 
the responses have been made auto- 
matic and we begin to apply the type 

al hnique, we are able to pre- 
writing tec fi Bae 

ils a great mass © 
sent to the pup» ' aceaile (Op? 
, cerning the detalls, Pp 
formation con 


_ like to touch upon. 
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as re Me OF Business forse 
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information and insight i a tthe 
transactions. Legal ee ba 
and documents carry thi ae 
further. I don’t think jt i. 2 
to stress the educatio 1a 
this information. 
There is a third 


2 &. 


nal Value of i] 


Phase that I sh ry 


We can make a 
attempt to stress certain characte 


traits in connection with the type 
writing. In the earlier stages, if yp 
notice any pupil making many erron 
in typewriting, we can say to tk 
pupil, “Here is your chart of eros 
Analyze them; pick out the ones tht 
are recurring. Here are the correctie 


remedial exercises. It is your jo "> 


undo these bad habits and form om 

rect ones.” We are. thus placing 

responsibility on the pupil bins 
Again in the advanced classes 


can combine the isolated skills 10 


form of problems and leave it to B 
use their jnitiative 40 
arry 
“You ae 
and sud 


pupils to 
creative ability to © 
through to 4 finish. 
stenographer for suc 
employer,’ 


o you. 
these four letters toy ewr! 


er. 
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rect size Pape class © 
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ee under a chairman. One 
groups, presented to each 


- It is the business of the group 
ee d gather all illustrative 


rial, data, ‘nformation, consult- 


the organization of the work are held 


- inclass, The chairman may call other 


conferences either in class or after 
school. When the time for the dicta- 
tion of the topic presented to a group 


_ comes, that group puts up all collected. 
| Material on the bulletin board and 
(Ses a little talk to the rest of the 


“S$ concerning it. Then follows the 


Megat tat topic, 
na some such ma 
He up the diffe 
they brin 


nner that we 
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o quietly that 
have not been 
and of its Pp os” 


conscious © io a 
sibilities for service. There : 


n conceptions an ra 
a a of the purpose bem “ 
achievements of the school h ghee 
an article which appeared in the ‘ 

“School Library Exper 


ond series of 2 
ence,” Miss Helen Harris of Knox 
9 


ville, Tennessee, has stated the pur 
pose of the school library as follows: 
To lead children to love books and 
reading; to teach them to supplement 
their studies with other than text: 
books; to train them to use the public 
library intelligently. It 1s this second 
objective, Miss Harris says, that keeps 
the librarian with her nose so close 
to the grindstone that she is in danger 
of forgetting everything else. 

In the library of Julia Richman 
High School, we have deliberately 
chosen this second and least glam- 
orous objective and have aimed to 
make the library a laboratory where 
the pupils may find the necessary ma- 
_ for research in every subject of 
the curriculum. More truly, it might 


be said that this objective has been 


set for the library by the school for 
in the final analysis the course of a 
school library which really functions 
— be determined by the faculty of 
; oo The high school library 
school latina on alr 
aims an 
ey supplement and Brey sa 
ait school rather than to devel : 
| € standards of its own - 


This laborato 
r ~ 
“quipped with ¥ at Julia Richman is 
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"vines, newspapers and clipping files. 


The book collection is small, far too 
small for the number of pupils who 
must use it. Even before the days of 
the depression the library allotment 
was totally inadequate, and since the 
depression it has been reduced to an 
impossible minimum. Yet a pupil was 
heard to say that it was the best 
library in the country, and it probably 
is for her, for in it she may readily 
find the books which she needs. The 
collection has been carefully selected. 
It has been built up from the recom- 
mendations of the chairmen of the 
departments and every book has been 
chosen to fill a definite need of the 
classroom. Probably because of the 
very necessity for careful selection the 
library has a small but workable col- 
lection of books for every subject of 
the curriculum. 
Pictures are a very important part 
of the equipment. These are designed 
to serve the very practical purpose 
of helping the classroom teachers to 
demonstrate certain facts or to enable 
the pupils to visualize unfamiliar ob- 
jects or scenes. The pictures are 
mounted on plain cardboard with an 
effort to make them straight and true, 
but with little emphasis on the 
beautiful. 
Pamphlets and all such material as 
be obtained free or at a small cost 
are collected in the vertical files. Here 
may be found such material as the 
hlets issued by the publishers 
pamp books they 
bout the authors whose boo 
isan are state and Federal 
publish. There r Geeta aiid 
documents on ° —— he science 
other subjects of interest to the 


may 
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-small list of newspapers and may f number of pupils recently requested 


zines, the equipment of this laboratory § 2 map of a transcontinental railroad 
is complete. ‘which proved difficult to find, yet on 
The science teacher using tk} questioning the teacher the librarian 
science laboratory knows her pup} leamed that she had merely requested 
and sets a definite problem for te} te class to find the names of the 
class. Very different is the laboratoy teminal cities. A request for an 
‘problem for the librarian. In ef under the bridge dictionary” is easily 
Julia Richman High School oe ape and is quite characteristic 
receives some 150 or more pupl® 
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the librarian’s —— 
blem is new to the — 
and she must therefore ane 
dex before she can safely rec 


brarian must pause 4 pee "ea 
plain how this index is used. " 
when a familiar problem gives her 
confidence that a certain book may be 
advised without further checking, the 
librarian often will find that the pupil 
will return it with the complaint that 
it does not have anything on her 
topic. This happened recently in the 
case of Beard’s “American Govern- 
ment and Politics” which was given 
to a pupil for the topic, “The Flexi- 
bility of the American Government.” 
The girl found it unsatisfactory be- 
cause she had looked up the topic 
in the index and not finding it, was 
convinced that the book could not 
help her. The average girl of this age 
Is very literaleminded. If the book 
does not say exactly what she wants 
or what the teacher has asked for. she 
will reject it. ; 
alg is to achieve any last- 
> Tesults, it is not enou 
daily lesson be prepared. ha = 
must be taught to do inde i ae 
pendent 


0 and they must be prepared to 
= ooks in their college work or j 
= _ library, if high school és 
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signing for their use, and the pupils 
are allowed to browse around and 
seek their own materials. They are 
left to their own devices until they 
ask aid or show that they are not able 
to find the necessary material. 
Pamphlets, clippings and picture 
files may be freely consulted. The 
pupils are merely requested to return 
all such material to the desk to avoid 
misfiling. It is true that often clip- 
pings disappear, sometimes because 
they are carelessly put back in the 
fles and sometimes they are’ deliber- 
ately taken, perhaps to be presented 
to the teacher as evidence of original 
work. | 
In order to train the pupils to use 
this laboratory, a series of six lessons 
is given by the librarian in coopera’ 
tion with the English department. 
Through these lessons an effort is 
made to teach the pupils to use the 
card catalogue, the ‘Readers’ Guide,” 
the index and other parts of a book 
and a few general reference books. 
When books are torn or stolen, when 
the best clippings and books disappear 
and when at the end of the period 
papers are left on the tables, the 
librarian may wonder what this 
laboratory is teaching the pupils. Yet 
she may pause in the middle of a busy 
period and watch the pupils as they 
quietly and intelligently consult the 
catalogue and fnd their own books on 


the shelves, a5 they select the right 


yolume of the encyclopedia or use the 
“Readers Guide,” and she may feel 
confident that the library 15 @ —— 
of the educational system. The library 


of the Julia Richman High School is 
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library, to a love of reading and gulf 
books. Surely in these days when wf 
are looking forward to a time df 


greater leisure, no greater boon cat 


ee 


be given to the children of today tw 


the love of good books and the ability 


to use libraries to find them. 


VERA ELDE, 
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Julia Richman High School 


The Matheraft Society 
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The investigation of the rela- 
tion of mathematics to optical 
iastruments and mirrors. 


’ ‘The construction of a sun dial. 
_ The construction of machines 


with which to draw ellipses, 
hyperbolas, conchoidas and other 
curves. 


. The construction of homemade 


transits, sextants, and other in- 
struments and a study of their 
use in map-drawing and sur- 
veying, 


. The study and construction of 


calculating machines 
7 a Construction of graphs 
» and models to be used 
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Sh Talk 3 . 
ais foundation of Vocational Edu 


Industrial Arts, Manual Art 
Art Craft, of what have you, is stl 

in the process of construction. 1€ 
movement has its roots deep down in 


the educational philosophy of Comen- 


jus, Rousseau, Pestalozzi and Froebel. 
It was first introduced into the United 
States via the Centennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia in 1876, and in the 
last’ twenty-five years. it has gained 
considerable momentum. 

The chief objectives are to instill a 
taste for and love of work in gen 
eral: to inspire respect for rough, 
honest bodily labor; to develop the 
sense and love of order, exactness, 


cation, 


‘cleanliness and economy; to cultivate 


perseverance and the power of con- 
centration; to promote general dex- 
terity; to train and develop the per- 
ceptive, analytical, constructive and 
inventive faculties; to develop and 
strengthen the body and to cultivate 
the esthetic sense. 

To do all this for the pupils is more 
effective than any other educational 
system of manual training, because it 
aims to interest these pupils, adaptin 
the exercise to their mental : 

h . 4° a and 
F _— ability by means of careful 
ethodical progression, and produc- 


ing a useful arti 
work, cle as a result of this 
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The seven cardinal principles of 
secondary education are applied to 
the shop as well as to the entire educa- 
tional structure. 

1. Health. Pupils become familiar 
with occupational dangers, health haz- 
ards, occupational safety precautions, 
health possibilities in selection of a 
vocation, and conservation of strength 
through manual activities. 

2. Fundamental Processes. An in- 
sight is gained into actual life outside 
the school as well as application of re- 
lated work, such as mathematics, ‘cor- 
rect speech, physics and so forth. 

3. Worthy Home Membership. The 
shop develops ability and resourceful- 
ness which will function for all. in 
making repairs about the home, and 
in appreciating skill and labor to the 
fullest measure of serviceability. 

4. Vocation. The pupils acquire 
skill and ability, serve society through 
vocation; appreciate the value of voca- 
tions to the community, and discover 
their interests in manipulative activi- 
ties. 

5. Civic and Social Education. Co- 
Gperation for the general good and 
a realization of the relationship be- 
tween. various vocational groups are 
taught. 

6. Leisure Time. The pupil learns 
about manipulative activities, expert” 

ments, special readings, observation 
and the enjoyment of the ogee 
‘and performances of — 4 = 
develops a love for that which is bea j 
‘ful and a desire for artistic, appro 
riate and harmonious surroundings. 


lops habits of industry, responsibil- 
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‘poetry. A modern English teacher 
(“The motto must be: ‘Learn toa}. must have enthusiasm and courage, 
with and for others while you lan enthusiasm for the best in, literature 
to think and to judge for yoursef'"— and courage to treat realistically and 
—Joun Dewey) _ critically the worst in social evils. 
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Ethical concepts that may ' r te 
stressed include: courage, kin n 
loyalty, independence of spirit, pet 
severance of spirit, idealism, etc. 


Tern II 
| Men and Supermen 
(Heroes of Legend and History) 


TEXTS 
1. The Odyssey. 
2. Up From Slavery. 
3. Abraham Lincoln (Drink- 
water). 

SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS (for slow 
groups or as additional reading 
for normal groups) 

1. Myths and Their Meaning. 

2. Heroes of Progress. 

3. Modern Pioneers. 
LITERATURE 

The appeal this term is ta the 
pupils’ interest in heroes, past and 


present, classical and ti 

acter study should b a Sale 
lytical than in Te 
that make for gr 
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ance, and childlike faith; the simple 
dignity, humanity, and solid virtues 
of Lincoln—all are worthy concepts 
which may be developed. 
TERM III 
Man and His Neighbor 
(Insight into Human Nature) 
TEXTS 
1. Silas Marner. 
2. Merchant of Venice. 
3. One Hundred Narrative Poems, 
or This Singing World. 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS (for slow 


groups or as additional reading - 


for normal groups) 
1. Oliver Twist. 
2. One-Act Plays of Various 
Types. a 

LITERATURE 

The books of this term may be uni- 
fied by the study of man’s relation to. 
- his neighbor, both in the evil and the 
good he can accomplish. The study 
of characterization this term should 
probe more deeply than in English II. 
Understanding of motives behind 
men’s actions, whether good or evil; 
weighing the conclusions at which 
they arrive, and condemning or justi- 
fying the attitude of society toward 
them, should be the focal points of 
the discussion. These books cannot be 
taught without emphasizing the need 
for tolerance, sympathy, and better 
understanding among people and the 
stupidity of prejudice, desire for re- 
venge, and reliance on chance to settle 
one’s problem. Even “One Hundred 
Narrative Poems” offers opportunity 
for this type of treatment if the 
selections are based on a unifying 


theme or emotion. 
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TERM IV 
Man and His Voice 
(The Power of the Spoken Wor 
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D8 reports shou 
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1. Tucker’s or Goldstone’s “Op 
Act Plays.” 
2. Yesterday and Today. . 
3. Reference: Better Speech. — 
LITERATURE @ 
The books of this term wer 
selected because they are especl 
adapted to work in Oral English. ‘Te 
plays offer opportunity for oral di) 
cussion of the problems involved, i 
technical and ethical, as 4 prepara 
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D LrrerATURE 

The unifying 
ig the struggle of 


the individual 


aainst the forces set Up by society. 
Characterization here demands a more 


analytical study of man, both as an’ 


individual and as a member of a so- 
dal group. Power is frequently ac- 
companied by abuses—the majority is 


‘tot always right. Therefore, the im- 
Portance of approaching social prob- 


ms with an open mind, an inquiring 
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ground have no value unless they 
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back- 


TerM VI 
Man and His Emotions 

(Problem of Human Conduct as Seen 

in Man’s Clash with Himself) 
TEXTS 

1. Macbeth. 7 

2. Idylls of the King. 

3 Schweikert’s or Knickerbocker’s 

Short Stories. 

LITERATURE 

In this term, the texts all picture 
man’s struggle with himself. Char- 
acterization here should probe more 
deeply into the complicated workings 
of man’s soul. Pupils should begin to 
question and to understand the forces 
within man which make him act as he 
does; to recognize that character is 


‘cumulative, not a static thing; and to 


~~ that emotions and desires, 
= — may lead to successful at- 

nt of our ideals 
out of control, le 
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peare’s art and of the necessity of 
catering to a tabloid audience with its 
love of the supernatural, the bloody, 
and the spectacular. Recognition of 
Arthur as a Briton warrior, dressed in 
the romantic trappings of chivalry by 
Malory, and furnished with Victorian 
ethics by Tennyson, may serve as an 
interesting example of the evolution 
of a legendary figure. However, any 
Medieval or Elizabethan research of 
an occult nature, any background 
study which does not vitalize the ma- 
terial, any purely technical approach 
(the technique of the short story as 
a literary form or the diagramming 
of action in a play) should be avoided 
like the plague. 


Term VII 
Man and His Mind 
(The Power of Reason) 


TEXTS 
1. Hamlet. « 
2. Lincoln’s Speeches or Burke's 
Conciliation or Landmarks of 


Liberty. ~ 
3. Essays Old and New. 
LITERATURE | 
The work of this term consists 
largely of an analysis of man as @ 
thinking being and the reconstruction 
of his personality as revealed through 
his thoughts. In Hamlet we see the 
process of clear thinking vitiated by 
a lack of emotional balance, by an ex: 
treme sensitivity which makes it im- 
ible for him to cope realistically 
with the problems that face him, and 
by a tendency to rationalize his difi- 
culties in terms of aad — 
In the essay, We come in 


with writers who take 

sions i 

- Into a wide Variety bi Pe, 
ought; they May h : ted 

serious, trivial or ; sonia 


ways we recognize them 

tion of vibrant personalit * Tele, 
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the characteristics of logical hat } 
a complete grasp of the chi a: 
involved; the selection ic 
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thoritative material: the drawin 
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lems, train pupils in applying logial 


method to their solution, and develop 
a humanitarian and social point ¢ 
view through the discussion of bat 
principles, as true today as they wet 


in Burke’s and Lincoln's time. 
For enrichment in connection 

Hamlet, see suggestions for Term 

Discussion of Elizabethan 


garding purgatory; sulci ts és 
burial, ghosts, revenge, ane 
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tes really enthusiastic about and be- 
aue it enables the pupil to orient 
inglf in the stream of English lit- 
erature and to drink deeply. How- 
ever, this does not mean that the 
course should be either a survey of 
English Literature or a disjointed, hap- 
paar sampling that lacks any con- 


_ ptiutty. Lessons should be planned as 


tuits, beginning at the level of the 
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To rm —_ and social values 
which have been emphasized through 
out the high school course and which 
should still be stressed, may be added 
appreciation of the beauty and power 
of language and imagery. The mate- 
rial is rich in possibilities of assisting 
pupils to re-examine and re-define old 
ideas and ideals, to vitalize and inte- 
grate them into a philosophy of life 
that can function. 


form; a gen’ 
om the great 


Hints To INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS 


1. Need for Planning 
The teacher should be prepared to 
teach the lesson, not be merely ac- 
quainted with the material. Such 
preparation requires defini 
and should include ideally. _ 
(a) Specific goals toward which 
the lesson should move. 
(b) Motivation to arouse interest 
and relate material to 
Own lives. 
(c) Orientation—he] 
to place hi i 
tion and to ident, Sta 
anti identify himself 
2. The ~— — 
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planned, will be static and ineffective. 
Good questions start discussion, allow 
for difference of opinion, focus atten- 
tion on important points, and direct 
the development of the lesson as a 
whole. In general, the “why” or 
problem question and the “you” or 
identification question (used discreet- 
ly, of course) are the most valuable 
types. Large topical questions precipi- 
tate discussion, integrate the material, 
and centralize the development of the 
lesson. Questions to which the teacher 
does not know the answer are often 
the most stimulating and provocative. 
Avoid the yes-no question, the fill-in- 
the-blank, and the leading question. 
3. Effectiveness of Following the Dis- 
cussion on the Blackboard 
Such summaries or analyses serve 
not only as foci of attention during 
the discussion and pegs for further 
discussion, but also as means of pre- 
venting repetition and as an aid in 
summarizing at the close of recitation. 
4. Enrichment through Teacher Con- 
tributions 
(a) There should be incidental in- 
troduction of interesting, per’ 
tinent material drawn from 
the teacher's wider reading, ex’ 
perience and keener awareness. 
(b) The teacher should train him- 
self to read aloud effectively, 
especially poetry. 
(c) The teacher should supply ad- 
ditional related material in the 
form of newspaper clippings, 


short poems which present sim- 


ilar ideas, Or anything else that 


will make of the study of lit 
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* The results to date have been grati- 
fying. The students are recciving _ 
preparation for their life work. The 
pupils are keenly interested. They are 
learning how to stand on their feet in 
front of an audience and discuss busi- 
ness subjects freely. They take great 
pride in the appearance and content 
of their note-books. The pupils are 
rapidly learning, mainly through their 
own efforts, the basic elements that 
comprise the various phases of indus- 
trial life. 

Has this: course influenced any of 
these students in the choice of career? 
I believe it has. A census taken at 
the beginning of this term disclosed 
that work in stenography and type- 
writing was practically the unanimous 
choice. A similar investigation on 
November 23, 1932, about two 
months later, resulted in the follow- 
ing selections: 

Interior Decorator 
Secretary 
Actress 

Nurse 

Specialty Shop 
Law Stenography 
Designer 

Buyer 

Journalist 
Chemist 

Social Service 
Stylist 
Columnist 
Salesgirl 

CP: Be 

Most of these choices can be as 
cribed to the broad industrial vista 
opened to these students, by which 


they realized that there exist tre 
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deal of discussion 1 
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their weekly forums, discussions and 
even trials. The boys did everything 


themselves and a better model of pupil 
self-government and self-activity 1S 
still to be produced as a result of the 
experiment. 

ConsTiTUTION OF Cass II IN CIvICs 


Preamble 
We, boys of Class II do establish 
this Constitution for the conduct of 
our class in Civics. 
Article I 
A committee called the program 
committee shall be elected by the class 
to arrange a program for the Friday 
recitations. The committee shall con- 
sist of five boys. They shall meet 
oe after their election and 
yard hp one of their number as a 


The committee shall hold office for 


one month. 


Article I] 
Work of the Committee 
The committee 
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any of the suggestions of the com- 
mittee. 

The committee shall select a chair- 
man and a secretary for each meeting. 
The committee shall select a new 
chairman and secretary. 

The committee shall select one of 
the members of the class to act as a 
permanent secretary. 

Article III 
Duties of the Committee Chairman 

The committee chairman shall rep- 
resent the committee in talks with the 
teacher. He shall also be the one to 
announce to the class the topic or pro- 
gram for the Friday meeting. Such 
announcement is to be- made on 
Thursdays. 

The committee chairman shall have 
full control over the meeting as soon 
as it is in session. The chairman shall 
start the meeting promptly on the 
ringing of the jingle bell. Should no 
jingle bell sound the chairman shall 
begin when it should have sounded. 

The chairman shall introduce the 
topic chosen. He may make a short 
speech introducing the topic. 

The chairman shall have the power 
to recognize all speakers. He shall 
follow reasonable rules. He shall call 
upon all who wish to speak. He shall 
also see that the same boys do not do 
all the talking. 

He may ask a speaker to sit down 
who he feels is unprepared. He 
shall have the power to make reason’ 
able punishments for such boys. 

The chairman shall also be the one 
to maintain 0 
reasonable punishments of any dis’ 
orderly boys. The meaning of what 


rder. He may make . 


is reasonable shal 
tee. Any one 
complain to the 
teacher will back a mttee 


The teacher sh oe 
all hay na 
change the punishment a cs 
| Article Ty 
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> er it 
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the previous minutes to the <t 
made them. He shall hand it to hin 


at the new meeting so that they ny Annual Science F 


be read and corrected. 
Article V 
Removals and Resignations 


Any member of the committee aa 


resign whenever he wishes. 


The only one that can remove th 
chairman of the committee is the cat 


and the teacher. 


If the class wishes to replace 
or 2 mel 


chairman of the committee 
ber of the committee it sh 
by a two-thirds vote. 
The signatures of 
reasons for removal 
before a vote can be 
The accused sh 1 
members of the class 
before the ap is : en. ho 
One of the nin 
the petition shall ee 
Article 
Miscellanea of 
ittee, AMP pit 
chair? 


The comm 
shall address 
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’ too. 
be chairme? Articl ¢ vil 


Amendment : 
amendment £0 this Constitu: 
by a majority vote 


EDUCATI 
air for Children 


The American Institute, in an- 


ouncing the Annual Children’s Sci- 
ence Fair, has officially invited all of 
the school children of the city to sub- 
mit entries. Any child or group of 
children in the city, under eighteen 
a of age, is eligible to compete. 
ast Year the Institute accepted 478 


- tatnies, representin 
g the work of 
even thousand children. =a 


,." “tion has been formed 
AD the Junior Science Clubs. 

ley really important 
cency we have made in 


f the Institute ‘ Hutchins, 


resent aries © * 
a en - passed asoune 
Thi petition shall conta! ep 
ame ment. 
ae the third day of 
March, 1933 ; 
John Schmidt John ‘+ A 
Anton Laub George Wat 
ard Feller 


BENJAMIN RosENTHAL- 


Haaren High School. 


vided at the Fair for these junior sci- 
ence clubs as a part of the Institute's 
work of encouraging the club type of 
progressive science education.” 

In addition to the new Junior Sci- 
ence Clubs group there will be the 
usual entry classes for school groups 
and for individuals. Entries will be 
submitted in ten different subject 
classifications as follows: Stars and 
the Solar System, Earth Studi 
Plant and Animal Life. Bi l ~ 
ics, Chemistry, le 


Relleatie nan Health, Conservation, 


History of Scien 
Cash prizes will be given m . the 


winners of first 
| 3 it, second and thi 
Places in the different subject oon 


OUS years 
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of the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

Dr. Morris Meister is the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee for this 
year's Children’s Science Fair. Other 
members of the Executive Committee 
are: Mrs. Grace Fisher Ramsey of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Mrs. Doris Spier Harman, Dr. 
S. Ralph Powers of Teachers College 
and Dr. John M. Arthur of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search at Yonkers. 


More Psychology ! 


In the March, 1933, number of 
HicH Ponts Mr. Joseph Block, in 
his article, “A Viewpoint for Psy- 
chology,” takes exception to that 
one by Mr. Joseph B. Fish wherein 
the viewpoints of the various schools 
of psychology were presented in an 
unbiased objective manner. Mr. Block 
would have personal recommendation. 

It shall be attempted here to re 
fute the individual captious interpre 
tation of subjective psychology, the 
evaluation of introspection and the 
recommendations of Mr. Block. In 
addition, so that the nature of this 
critique be not totally destructive, 
conclusions will be suggested which 
may occasion a less purblind attitude. 

No objection need be taken to 
the presentation of the two systems. 
These are facts which may or may not 
have been set forth accurately. They 


may, however, 
history of psycn® 

Yet, active Oppo 
Mr. Block’s eva 
sided and as $v 


hology. 


bjective as any wor 


cesses in other minds. 


be verified in any good 


tion is aroused by 
juation. It is as one’ 






On scientific meth 
He says, in part, in should n 
oo and literary tion j 
P Oy a soi Psychology is in ¥ to x, 
“+ itis high time for ae Henge 
jettison this whole humb ey 
of the objective school.” a “Arg 
Block. yin Me 
James Mark Baldwin in “D: | 


ary of Philosophy and Peyelnc } 


many years ago stated ; 

. i 
on the introspective een = 
introspective method is ecco, 
psychology. . . A maj 

, ain ady 

of the method of experiment i P 
chology is that it gives opportunity 4 
introspection under test condita 


Some psychologists may be called in 


trospective in a special sense, becaug 


they make more exclusive use of th > 
} to one person. No one can share 


method than others. . . But no ps. 
chologist ever confined his procedure 
to mere introspection. It was alway 
more or less supplemented by infer 
ence (necessary even in natural sa 
ence) from resulting products to pre 
ducing processes and by observation 


of the manifestations of mental pro 


Mr. Block continues in hs a 
to evaluate objective payne 
én based upon experimen 
observation @f he = é ible~ 
there is but one sided estate 
objective psycbOlOBy, i in aie 
“Human action 1s ea at 
case to this formula S pnadul 


‘ t ure 
sponse) - ia fone me Block »% ¥ 
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hat introgpen be | 


essential be 


} chology” 
i of human behavior 
_ Pte & long as there is n 


Fe as 
Mi; pees and feeling,” 


D . 

“ae -_ useful in describing 

he behavior of man Of animals can be 

sherved in the objective way. It is 

apparent —and if it is not, see Wil 
“Varieties of Religious 


+ fam James 


Experience” — that there are many 
tivities and experiences in human 
life, at least, that are limited entirely 


these observations; no one can verify 
them. Hence, ought they be denied? 


 —for they cannot be recorded b 
- chanical devices, ™ 


RH. Wheeler, in “Science of Psy- 


(1929), writes: aN knowl- 
Is incom- 
0) informa- 
§ such pro- 


a 


* L10C elie . 
: Vv 
ent tn “S$ Introspection is a 


rudies of brain pb sTecbaid * * 

‘hose of Brocc4 and 01087 aah 
ther hand, any P y cent 

the 0 > ham 2 dialectic deve ae 
or 

of M atrospective dat pare 

hysiologic knowledge. VU psyor 4 

: even of the behaviorisuc — 

hi ‘ 
uses social categories, Witt 
guish hand-shaking and hitting from 


cular contraction. 
» Peas here is the key to the mat 
ter—a school of psychology which 
employs observation and experimenta- 
tion and yet does not deny introspec- 
tion. Such a school is Gestalt psy- 
chology. Here a distinction between 
introspection and observation 1s sheer 
flummery. R. H. Wheeler says they 
are co-essential and recognizes no con- 
flict. That the Gestalt psychologists 
experiment and observe there is no 
doubt. The names Kohler, Koffka, 
Wheeler and Ogden suffice. 
an tne id ieee 
Hicative of she ogy, which may be in- 
e fact that he was not 


certain of his field here. He is an 


objective 
Psychologist. Mr. Bloc! 
takes particular objection to i — 


On this score P 
same book on rofessor Coh 


insight.” 
— en, in th 

scientific method, writes: 
Ty of science indicates 
hypotheses have 


& 
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iori ot yet advanced 
ae ary ee ‘o human be- 
ion ies has proved a stimulus to 

‘nvestigation.”” . 

— - _ - scope of this oa 
to present more fully any — fe 
viewpoint on psychology. : nr 
left to other articles and to ther 
el before concluding, a an 
objection to Mr. Block’s article mus 
table formation is of aaa Ln 
terest to the teacher. Mr. 
writes: “Objective psychology -s 
considers learning as habit pag 
It does not need satisfaction an _ 
satisfaction, pleasantness and unp — 
antness. . - It may be that 


Block has been too long a teacher. 


It may be that the writer is yet too 


dis the greatest handicap of the Ameri ' ondary education in the Federal 
can high school library, according © Office aimed primarily at discovering 


_ and studying not the usual but the 


close to the pupils’ bench he warme 
so many years to h 


he realization 
her greatest obstacles to the “this 
pleasantness for age or heme ar eos ais ia 
play any réle a become cognizant points out yrs 46 Stat 
ayo de its the unpleasantness. 390 ae se Columbia. 
= as rs Dr. Abram Lipsky, ee Ee og tire problem of ibe?) part 
ta iPon et” (1925), writes: oe of books and a ro 
Fag on v tke to study if they in the oe vestigati at - A 
“That — ad make no headway somal in its soo) 
a a — — them; that the a se unsolved oe jose 
. ra "i identilied with the teacher, anal ared bY B. - a uci 
ee been known. It would rep and dean Of 7 yo. 
ately sonally attractive brarian College: Colum 
or So id A ss enthusiasm in a St€P ae in secondary 
teacher cou 


student for any § 


ave entirely for- 
gotten satisfaction and pleasantness ° 
his learning processes. Ask any pup 
ask any practical teacher (not a Poy 
chologist), whether satisfaction Or sul 
satisfaction and pleasantness OF 


ubject whatever, 





4 ; i. 


whether or not the teach 
thing about it at all. 
attractions and repulsion 
always been regarded a. incig Ve 
and negligible actually play 4 el 
inant part in teaching and |e ~ 
The love-hate emotion expl “ay 
deal of the difficulty of 
In conclusion, any Viewpoint 
psychology that is so one-sided ° 
certain of its position that it 
ceed all previous viewpoi 


er kn 


Nsqj 
8 which het 


ains a pron 


Oriental despotisms, by killin ei 


predecessors and their kindred, mug 


be discounted. 


In medio stat veritas. 
EMANUEL Scuwartz 
Seward Park High School. 
The High School Library 
A lack of adequate financial support 


the National Survey of “_ 
Education in its monograph on 


Secondary School Library” just pb f 


Office. Inadequate facilities are & 


ew 
Subeg any. 


teachinen p 


tae F Upiv 


ints, like a 


. director. However, 


‘ 


iis of the 


bate facilities as the 


gs ; 
(29, 85 set up inadequa 


> 


: 
; 


* Char 


tall 


o- 
ional Survey this — 

= of 28 special reports a 
of yblication. The Na 
ny conducted by 
ongress under the aus- 
United States Office of 
* ie ommissioner William 
was director of the Sur- 
d Dr. Leonard V. Koos, aa 
: ai econdary education at the 
oi of Chicago, was associate 
oy the major burden 
' seed, 

. ting and handling the inves 
. ans rusted to Dr. Koos who 
gation in the field of secondary 


is 07 
ge cess 
urvey 


; education and nationally known for 
~ his contributions for the improvement 
| of public education. Resulting from 
a three-year survey, this study, it is 
emphasized by Carl A. Jessen, coordi- 
nator and himself specialist in sec- 


unusual practices, not the ordinary 
Pe procedures but the extraordinary ones. 
lished by the Government Prints i Difficulties listed in realizing the 
A ams of the secondary school library as 

ported by principals, teacher- 

j 8, and librarians are as foll 


librari- 
ows: Of 
4 set up 
greatest 

te staff- 
Nterest and tim taf; 


€ on the 
eg tae 21, lack of COGp- 
> and l Ing Or administrative 


an 
Set u 
“ct that the ira ' “San obstacle the 


4 total of 28) reporting, 15 
k of j 


? 


§ , Heo . used as q stu 

s* Ricelge 12 difficulties Were 1 
uding 
th the 


eo 


In . 
Tary, Conflict Wi 





. The Dewey decimal system of classi- 
fication was found to be the method 
of classifying books dominantly used 
in secondary school libraries. 

The results of the investigation and 
of previous studies are in accord in 
disclosing that it is the practice of 
many high schools to employ teachers 
without library training, assign them 
full-time teaching loads, and in’ addi- 
tion ask them to take charge of the 
school library. 

Instruction in the use of books is 
given in less than one-third of the high 
schools. Many high school libraries 
do not keep records of circulation. 

In analyzing the facilities of the 
library, the report reveals that 330 of 
the 390 schools studied have separate 
rooms for their library. In 29 schools 
the library is housed in the assembly 
hall and in 15 it is in a corridor. 
Housing of school libraries is not lim- 
ited to reading and book worms. The 
librarians of 129 schools have work 

tooms; 46 schools have conference 
rooms; 31 report having library class- 
rooms, and 18 have rooms for visual 
caer an — librarians do not 
approve o aving the lib 
study hall combined. == 
oe » the opinions of the librar- 
“™ in this respect are comparatively 
evenly divided. Twenty-two of th 
50 librarians and teacher-l; os 
acher-librarians in 
the selected Schools havin th 

inati § © com: 

on plan state that they 1j 
arrangement, Pring; °y ike this 
MNcipals are 


eral, satisfied With th _—_ 
| e 

which combines the library and “ 

Study hall oe oa 
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connected by a door meets the general codperating in this ma va" 
y a 


approval of teacher-librarians, princi- number of books fcreatt a | 
Con. fe 


pals, and librarians alike. Under the ently with the numb 
‘nati er of nie oe 
combination plan it was found that 85 school, but that the ny Pupils i, 
per cent of the pupils went to the li- per pupil decreases as =i of 

e 


brary on a typical day whereas in increases. “The size of ENOL men 
those schools separating the library lection ranges from he book , 
and study hall only 41 per cent of the — school with fewer tha books in, | 
pupils went to the library. Students 30,000 books in a schoel tpi . 
appear to avail themselves of every - rollment of 1,500. Pifty-csht en. 
School, 


type of library activity under the com- (including five with enrol 
bination plan. more than 750) have fl of 
1,000 books in their libraries” 
Not ENouGH SEATS rhs seeds, cantber te | 
Junior high school pupils use the in the libraries participating ail 
school library for pleasure reading study increases from 6 in whet ; i 
h school pu- enrollments of fewer than ron : 


more than do senior hig 

pils. Many devices have been resorted in schools enrolling more than 2,0) 
to by high school librarians to encour’ pupils. Of the schools reporting, oa 
age recreational reading. The seating 7 did not subscribe for a magazine 


capacities of the libraries appear to be A median number of two news 
adequate in the smaller high schools, pers is subscribed for by the libraria 


but in the larger schools (especially 
those enrolling more than 2,000 pu- to exist between the number of new 
pils), the median percentage of the papers subscribed for and the enc 
student body which the library can ment. It was found that 71 librans 
seat is very small. do not subscribe for newspaper Thi 
In a number of schools visited more is in sharp contrast to 
than 40 per cent of the student body placed upon magazines. 
used the school library on the day on RECOMMENDATIONS cae int 
which data were collected. High Many schools = 
schools use various procedures for ad ans who ar 
mitting students to the library. A who have ha : 
number of schools report finding it in library science at ° b 


satisfactory for pupils to go et 
eely without having t eir at- 7 
rr si hotel at any ech ans. Ina —_ ral had ipo! 
Regular instruction in the use of teacherlibratle he same ti 
books in the library is given in ap’ training "a : reduced 
proximately two-thirds of the schools teaching — : 
taking part in this study. they may OP ey work 
Data indicate that in the schools 


smaller schools emp 
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a tstanding recommen: passed the Sc lla ; ’ 
f = Amon 1 enelide the report of the Charyb es . oresnil and 
FP dations w "are the following: (1) A tion, and now rest on th ‘inci 
pr. Jo roth extensive and intensive Alfred Adler. e shore of 
! need # sibrary standards which have Adler's philosophy, in .a a 
dy ° by States and other school co6dperation. It is unfo Ste Pas » is 
extensive study word, but Adler makes it seed 3 = 
an 


ens 


U 
been ong bodies (2) ; 
| Semin the effect of newer meth- a platitude; he makes it the gre 
4, of classroom teaching on the use common divisor of all truly a 
} of the secondary school library; (3) lives and the inexorable logic of our 
| series of studies to appraise the common weakness and our com 
= thods of encouraging recreational life. Ren 


- eading: (4) 2 study of the effect Co6peration has alw 
ch regularly scheduled free read- nized in our sch han been recog: 
which regv ools as a most 
ig has on the pupils’ recreational ant character trai import- 
ony ; ge: rait. In teacher ratin 
reading habits; (5) continued study it is listed together with trai ‘ss 
+ of the relation of the library to the courtesy, self-control ts like 
study hall; (6) an investigation of soon. DeWitt Clint 4 and 
| codperation between school and public and no doubt other va ae School, 
- libraries; (7) further inquiry into adopted the system : S ols, have 
methods of selecting books for the on “citizenship” - grading pupils 
high school library; (8) investigation to cod “2 which is equivalent 
} of the entire problem of instruction i peration in the Adlerian sense 
“the use of book nstruction in A Habit Commit npn 
: ooks and of libraries: (9) at D : ittee once organized 
Investigation of training sec- lect tbe Clinton High School se 
ondary school librarians: - ected as desirable habj 7? = 
‘Continued study of i ; : 0) and courtesy, honesty er = lot, le 
ti Nding prac- : ‘ ’ sO forth. B 
8, and procedure Prac- 1n the light of Adler's Individ ut 
success- chology, cog lvidual Psy- 
secondary Sant fe peration stands altogether 
rom these oth ert 


IS mono it includes al] Fd Traits; in fact, 


Second : National § ; The wish to pla , 
nd tion, Monopesk  eiety et Uieien tae 
the Sapet, ¥ be procur rj graph ture is both social at human nat 
Wag ttendent of py Om When it i and individual, 
Dy ag Ocuments, tion is Is understood that codpera 
cents per dual as Ost gratifying to the in divi 
thd Q tistic a as tO society, the an 
CU Ur Schools objections to cod be ma €gO- 
1 Sand Y8ses, | hay melt away. To be h San ee 
bard 1 Aly come ¢ taveled m Part of the social aed 
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The Primer of the New Deal is di- 
vided into twenty units of from 2 to 
4 pages each and contains nearly a 
hundred charts, pictures, cartoons and 
other illustrations. 

This book is an invaluable aid to all 
teachers of social science subjects. In 
amount of material it is equivalent 
of a 250-page textbook but its price 
is only 35c, with discount for quan- 
tities. It is published by American 
Education Press, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The New Deal Analyzed 
for Schools 

Critical analysis of President Roose- 
velt’s recovery legislation, expressed 
in clear terms for the ready under- 
standing of American high school and 
college pupils, as well as adult study 
groups, has been made by a research 
group at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

The results of the analysis, which 
was made by a group of legal, eco- 
nomic and educational authorities, 
headed by Dr. Edmund de 5. Brun- 
ner and Dr. Herbert Bruner, profes: 
sors of education at Teachers College, 
and Dr. L. C. Marshall, Director of 
the Institute of Public Law, John 
Hopkins University, will appear soon 
in pamphlet form. These are to be 
published by the college and will be 
distributed to high schools, colleges 
and adult study groups. 

“The people must be informed of 
every major act since last March, and 
they must see the relationship of this 
legislation to the whole picture of eco- 
nomic depression and recovery,” Dr. 
Brunner explained. “The newspapers 


have been of vast help al 
r ad 


ment and give perspec: 8 
pect x 

able information i: to a | 

day by the Ameri ated ay 


Tican Ww y 
To be known as bai 


Crisis Series.” ions | 
5 ht aty 
» these Surveys nal | 






ool titles include: 


: - : : i, high 8h, btors 
process. he Pamphlets ait in hy Junto qm aids € ‘ 
] 


r - = fghts unemploy- 
ai 
ment. a ds the farmer . 


7 Uncle or 's partnership with 


n “Educa- 


ing of fourteen pam » C0 ual 0 

phl Ns. | rs Man ia; 
ual, are to treat with Ria 4 ) Pe es and obligation, 
legislative acts passed in we tion's ‘ Dr. Herbert Brunner, 1s 

. * ar . P 

rm eee Dr. Brunner aa : F acluded in this project. | 
This series is divided into th, Ounced oe purpose of the undertaking, 
—an adult study group ee clases declared, is to dissemi- 


@ Senior hi 


or high schoy 


school section and a juni 
group. 

Members of the Lincol . 
Teachers College who ieee i 


project included Dr. J. E. M 
hall, Miss Pauline Thonoacill | 
present emergency, it is imperative 


Samuel Everett. 


The adult group of surveys wf 
- well as adolescents, should understand 


the significance of these acts, the 


consist of reports on: 

1. In Relief of Debtors. | 
2. Unemployment and Publi 
Works. 
3. The Farm Act of 1933; ls 
Place in the Recovery Prograt 
4- The changed scene in industy 
and transportation. 
5. Funds and the Financial 5) 
tem. 
Under the semtor ot 
vision will be prepared pamphle® 3 
1. Debt Relief: an aid “¢ be F 
2. Help for the jobless: 
and public works. , 
4. Helping the nation y 

the farmer. 
4, Government 
dustry a0 ae 

5 Our Governme? 
money, ban 
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Dr. Brunnet 
ant information concern: 


erous legislative acts that 


have been adopted in this country 


- ince the advent of the “New Deal.” 


Because of the radical changes that 
have been inaugurated to meet the 


that the American pupil, adults as 


Teachers College professor said. 
Things are happening so fast at 


| the present time that there is grave 


- danger that the people will be unable 
0 keep up with the new 


’ men; " 
k ts Dr. Brunner pointed out 


develop- 


e are | 
making an attempt to cut 


‘ie amount of social lag. With 


a into the books «2, aR be in. 
§, 


Used in the high 
“onjUnction with 






dent Roosevelt's policies, 

have attempted to give all the Pics, 
tell what is going on today, in as pi 

partial a manner as we sues can 

Both pros and cons are given. We 
had tried to cover the entire field of 
funds and finances, of inflation, of re- 
lief to the unemployed, of public 
works, of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, of Muscle Shoals, of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, and all other 
pertinent phases of the present ad- 
ministration. Our purpose has been 
to present the facts in an open, easy- 
to-understand manner, omitting all 
emotional prejudices. 

“Because these many new legisla- 
tive acts have happened so rapidly 
during the past few months, there is 
little chance for the ordinary citizen 
to digest the mass of highly technical 
laws and find out what they really 
mean. Thus when an issue arises, he 
has no adequate basis upon which to 
appraise it. Unless the ordinary 
American learns what the new pro- 
gram of today is all about, he will act 


without intelligence in the settling of 


legislative problems and may act on 
the basis of prejudice, ignorance and 
possibly violence.” 

According to Dr. Brunner, public 
opinion is going to register very much 
more today than ever before. This 
“the explained, because we have 
ae up under legislative sanction 
ective bodies with power to 
— the daily welfare of Vast 
= s of people. The code sys: 

under the NRA is one direct 


ample of this legislati 
® ec bs 
Pointed out, gislation, the educator 
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“Pyblishing these pamphlets con: — 
cerning vital current problems of 
American life is a real attempt to fit 
new ideas into the changing scene of 
American life,” Dr. Brunner said. 
“Not only is recovery at stake but 
our very democracy is weighed in the 
balance. We must not only know 
what's going on in Washington, but 
be able to speak our minds about it.” 

Copies of the pamphlets will be 
sent to superintendents of schools, 
State Teachers’ Associations and other 
educators, Dr. Brunner said. He 
added that this is probably the first 
time that a university of the type of 
Teachers College has attempted to put 
before the pupils of junior and senior 
high school age an understandable ac- 
count of the changing economic and 
political policies being enacted by the 
Federal Government. — 

No attempt is being made to. pre- 
sent these studies from an Admini- 
stration or anti-Administration stand- 
point, he emphasized. As a service to 
the country, the series will fulfill its 
purpose by giving an impartial, un- 
biased, understandable view of what 
is taking place in the United States 


today, Dr. Brunner stated. 


Trends in Twentieth - 
Century Literature 

Dr. George J. Crane, Chairman of 
the English Department, Boys High 
School, will give this term over ‘Sta- 
tion WNYC a series of five radio 
talks on “Trends in Twentieth Cen- 
tury Literature.” The schedule is as 


follows: 





2 4) | i 
1. ‘The New Poetry; 5 
October 7, 6 to ¢. one 


No P 


ey ai eo ee c* 
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zi The New America 
vember 4, 5:15 + 
32 The Drama of S 


n Novel 
10) 3:30 : 
Ocial Orn 


December 2, § to 5:15 p Cis 


4. The New Biography 


6, 5:30 to 5:45 P. M Janay 
TY. Pe, : 


5. The American Short § 
ruary 3, 6:15 to én 
_ N. B. C. Appreciation H 3 
n fifty thousand schoo] ie 
over every State in the Uni 
cheery voice of Dr. Walter Dar 
was heard on Friday momin 
tober sixth, over both netwrks i 
Naticnal Broadcasting | Cana 


of music. 


cessfully completed “A” last yaar 


On the following Friday, Octobe > 
13, Series “C” and “D” began fu f 


those more advanced and continve 
with the others until May, 
comprising two complete terms 
in each series. 
“This season’s programs,” says 
Damrosch, “will follow the & 


outline of our est 
sisting pf four conc 
constitute 4 


course in the apP te mot 
In order to demonstra’ | intB 
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S Spread 


while the entire series 


summoning the largest class in concerts 18 again a se 


world to an insight into the beaut | 
On. that morning Wa 
again presented the courses designated compiled by Dr. Damrosch and his 
as Series “A” and “B’—"A" fap sistant, Ernest La Prade, presents grows 


beginners and “B” for those who sw F 


| 
 fecords available in 


vi 
_ New of the concerts 


for the nin; : 
N ay officially titled oe dent 


| for Students have 


leson-plans for every concert, with 
copious notes for the teacher, music 


ave introduced cham- “Musical Family,” an oot ™ 
are 5 large proportion of given to hear the instruments - 
and * | attention themselves and to recognize them " 
bf 


4 i : 
bet mus ic, givin specia 
usits 1 of vocal com- 


ora! a ic schoo 


a Ww 

position “16th and 17th cen- 
tion is the 

oses and 


the way they sound. This is wh 

the Notebook helps at once lon 
contains pictures that allow ‘the Se 
tener to connect up the sound of the 


in ° 
fo per innova : 
instrume | 
nts with the way they look. 


ruries. 7 for review purp 
TO be ag, of numbers from the The pupil also learns how the person 
tes ‘ing. prog ~_ which I have looked who wrote the music, for he 
ane for Series As : ~ must identify the composer and paste 
Once 3g Instructor's Manuals _ his picture in the right blank provided 
Jlustrated Notebooks for the purpose. 


for teachers and i 

. While seeing thus helps in getting 
of these simply cov- acquainted, what really helps e 
d distribution cost, more is learning to think a 
of symphony This turns ordinary hearing into = 
listening. To do this, the pupil must 
be able to catch and hold in his mem- 
ory the thoughts (musicians call them 
themes) out of which the composition 


been made avail- 


sble, The price 
ers production an 


rvice of the Na- 


tional Broadcasting Company to the 
schools of America. The Manual, 


For instance, the pupil 
= theme of Schubert's “Military 
; arch” in the very first concert. He 
learns to know it, to hum or whistle 
2 When he can do this, he has taken 

e first step in the appreciation of 
music. ° 
This year have been added chamber 
: usic and vocal rounds and rounde- 
ays like “Row, row, row your bea 
eee i down the stream: merrily, m . 

Pest merrily, life is ome 
rsa (with the melographs t 

© Parts visually) and “Loy " 

vely 


ee and an extensive bibli- 
graphy to carry on all supplemen- 
2 reference reading. It also con 

a complete list of Phonographic 
American cata- 
€paration and re- 
- The work-books m 


‘ . " b ks x ; . ’ . a 
Malia” and «> Alice in O; ri Evening.” Great choruses such 
= as the 


Y us 
iF hoo ag 
e 







Bach fu 
Neue arranged b 
+ as wae for voices, ‘7 a 
adrigals and motets are share 
im- 


Oo 
aMrogch 
r . 1 . 
~~ Presents his solog inte 
2 u ing a a 
clari 


| net 
56 concerto, 
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pees] Thus another Musical 


Enrollment in the 


«ali d piano will Family,” first cousing of 
as for violin anc’ P will be introduced. 


the Orcheate 


Different Foreign Languages in Senio, ‘ 
Schools as of October 15, 1933 igh 


— ft a VI Virus 
m mu WV Vi viva ~ 


I 
Languages 

30 18,443 13,739 8,174 6,000 615 269 
0 ne — 5096 3,635 1,433 855 900 4s at 
| an a ‘ A = 7 ae “ ny n 
Greeks wnsessssseeee a - - 1 =u: 4 - 
Hebrew sini a on ae! ee ee : 
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ane a 10.926 8178 7,557 5751 “1,815 1,298 141 79 snp 

panis , Oe ee eee i 


Totals .1.-.36,945 28,668 37,021 


Gran 


REVI 


i h 
£ Educational Researe 
ag H. Abelson, World Book 


Harold 
ean Yonkers, N. Y., 312 Be 
Bibliography 313-324, Index 3 


= Art of Educational Re- 


search,” while seemingly ed — 
cal step in the preparation of the = i 
prepared teacher or saacit gers 
farther in convincing one or 1ts od 
sirability than a = : the new 

in this general feild. | 
The general impression left by gus 
book is that it will certainly be - 
helpful to readers desirous of or : 7 
rtaking research in the he 


de | 
SY decal as it 1s — hee 
ts the me 
them only. It presen 


ms and their con- 


af elyere ra learly and ade- 


ditions oF settings ¢ 


aS 
27,783 13,689 9,986 1,242 586 155,529 
69: Ancient Languages, 23,25]. 
1 Languages, 132,269; 
d Totals: Modern | 


EWS 


quately. It calls attention to nun’ 
erous pitfalls of error or omission and 
furnishes tests or checks to help : 
avoiding mistakes. For the man ra 
problem and not already W 

and logic, a moe 
hese subjects 
eliminaty: 


out a 

versed in psychology 

systematic study of t 

be recommended as a Pt va 
However, the man m ae 

field of learning will = pn 

of equipping himself 7 ie 

all types of educational °*" 

5 extensive an 
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background, and analysis, 
a 


aim, d methodology of 


ori e-visione 
a 


wi ch as =a types of research 
eV 


different procedures may be in- 
i he emphasis in one case 

pn touched lightly, if at 
“ The author has classi- 

a ie “descriptive, casual, evalu- 
bed sctive and integrative— 
at teat in one or more chap- 


= a are followed in each case 


ibliographies. : 
by gone oar and constructive 


interes 
es of problems in the field of 


education is given under the — 
ings: Educational Aims and O jec- 
tives; Administration; Organization 
and Supervision; Content; Materials; 
Method; Nature of the Individuals to 
be Educated; Educational Measure- 
ments; History of Education; Biologi- 


| cal and Social Backgrounds. 


“Functional Research Methods” are 


classified under the headings: Descrip- 
tive, Causal, Evaluative, Constructive 
and Integrative. 
ered in 
__ last is given the first place. 


These are consid- 
their order except that the 


he integrative method of research 
ra rh a wider scope, It synthe- 
. e — of the various research 
ntering about a field or 

eh i in “a mastery of 
eapoyed niques that have been 


Serve Mbrace @n entire problem or 
ing oie EBAY. to research 
W8stions an Fata. Excellent 
Teferen e Made 


as to locating 


Or 
to COllectin ees Completed, as 


V . 
ali ating data, me 








ganizing the data, and form 

clusions. Moa 

The descriptive method, although it 
may offer possibilities. seems to part 
company with any claim to any sci- 
entific procedure as far as the initial 
chapter is concerned, although it may 
offer valuable suggestions. The chap- 
ter begins by stating five Misuses of 
the questionnaire and then gives as a 
questionnaire of supposed value one 
which is little better than a farce. 
There are other types instanced out 
of place in any kind of scientific 
research. 

In the descriptive method distinc- 
tion is made between “socio-descrip- 
tive” and the individual (‘psycho 
descriptive”), which offers valuable 
suggestions. 

The treatment of the causal method 
is the best in the book, very well pre- 
sented, helpful, and practical. The 
chapter on speculation as a research 
tool defines it as arrested thinking and 
then offers the usual steps with the 
addition of special treatment of hy- 
potheses and assumptions. 

_ The constructive method focuses on 
the study of the individual or trait, 
an application of research. 

The last chapter offers valuable 
help in final criticism of the methods, 
findings, and in summarizing results. 

The chapter on statistics as a re- 
search tool covers in twenty pages 
Practically all data necessary for un- 
derstanding the usual procedure, 

This book can be recommended for 
careful reading by anyone who con- 
templates making a serious attempt to 
furnish a contribution to educational 
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procedure. It is a book for the stu 
dent of education, whether investi- 
gator, supervisor, OF teacher, — 
nate enough to have the urge a 
time and the strength to do . 
work. It views the whole fie i 
educational research from the teach: 
: dpoint. | 
i ee wishing to make a — 
ough investigation of any eg crane 
problem will find this book fu O 
helpful suggestions. It ee a 
good bibliography and index besi o 
numerous special references at the en 
of the various chapters. 
STUART H. ROWE, 
Principal. 


Wadleigh High School. 


Effective Instructional Leadership 
A study of the Problem of Inte- 
gration by a Committee of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Ru- 
dolph D. Lindquist, Chairman. 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1933. . 
It is a rare and refreshing exper’ 
ence to come across a book in educa- 
tion that breathes so fine a spirit a6 
this. It attempts to square the facts 
of supervision with the democratic 
faith and the scientific point of view 
of our age. Out of the welter of 
supervisory practices, it aims to arrive 
at some concept of what supervision 
can be at its best. The apie 
supervisor may gain from it renewe 
faith in his calling. The inexpert 
enced supervisor may be given a -_ 
of direction in his work that wi 


82 


> 


stand him in good stead jn the 
The teacher may get ing 
sense of the significance 
educational process, | at 
mend this book whole-hearted} a 
The problem considered . 
sixth Yearbook of the Depattns th 
Supervisors is the lack of inte ae 
in supervisory Organization and ssi 
ties. The treatment of this prob] 
is based upon questionnaires “i 
teachers, principals, and superinteng 
ents in various school systems The 
answers to these were taken UD in 
conference, and certain members of 
the committee were primarily 1 
sponsible for certain chapters, 
The questionnaires inquired aboy 


; u 
Plration 


conflicts of opinion among chief sup | 


erintendent, district superintendents 
special supervisors, principals, and 
teachers, the effects of such conflicts 
and the methods adopted to overcome 
this lack of integration. The purpose 
of this yearbook is to arrive at sme 
philosophic and theoretical principles 
which ought to govern the solutions 
of such problems, and the eae 
harmonious and therefore effectiv 
structional leadership. aad 
Splendid illustrations Fi het 
the lack of integration © 
daily life and in schools: 


re, 


oF the Whole 


‘ng 


e 
 avoidi 
a In * 
; The au § Conflicts. 
ane 







oll tition under ; the 
gutless a individualism. 
4 e not immune trom 
encies. Some of us 
for personality, and 
istrative and sup’ 
of ganizations On a ar 
ccessful in industry— 
highly & loits personality and 
ae individuals. 
a shod over inclv 
vee is an interest in educa- 
teaching as an activ- 
ay of a lower order than admint- 
tion Others talk about the 
at af children as an orienting 
center in teacher training and turn 
over tO subject-centered specialists 
the task of training teachers. 
From a collation of the answers to 


admin 


ers pro 
tion and scorn 


“the questionnaires it was found that 
> the greatest number of conflicts had 


their origin in methods of teaching; 
and the next most frequent number 
in the amount of freedom to be al- 
lowed to subordinates. There were 
More originating in these two than in 
the objectives of education or curricu- 
ae fn ce number of 
erie ed e superintend- 

- Where no conflicts 


» they were avoided 


© exercise 
0 a] . 
f no Supervision, allow- 


the 
teachers freedom to avert 


2 : : 
eating satisfactory 


“Th fs quote from 


Clarke’ 
Fain eth Straight o 


Thinking” on 


e OF avoidi 
deb, : force, lepi id ‘Ng conflicts: 
“ate ang a’. “8lSlative enactment 

= ’ 
~mpromise, hero 


© authors 


Wo hip “Cision, 









incline toward the spirit 
hind the last meth pre 


flict, discussion. 

“How may he secure that codp- 
eration which makes for effective. 
ness in action, and yet preserves 
variation in thinking and practice? 
How may we safeguard individual- 
ity, insure intellectual integrity, 
provide new ideas for reconstruct- 
ing our beliefs, plans, and proce- 
dures, and yet maintain that degree 
of harmony necessary to group liv- 
ing and group work? 

“The answer here would seem to 
lie in the widespread adoption of 
the democratic spirit and the sci- 
entific attitude broadly conceived. 
These two terms are purposely 
joined. At base they are one, for 
democracy implies ‘fair dealing 
with all peoples concerned’ while 
the scientific attitude means ‘fair 
dealing with all the pertinent 
facts’. (Page 98.) 

No better statement of the spirit 
that animates this admirable book can 
be found than in this paragraph: 

“If we center attention on the 
emotional and intellectual develop- 
ment of individual children rather 
than on the smooth running of the 
administrative program, then the 
teacher's wishes, her self-confidence, 
her intellectual integrity are major 
= not minor matters, Anything 
Sar ere 

; ellectual integrity, 


her peace of mind, her sense of sa 
Curity is an evil, 


urity i Distrust, fear, in- 
tidimation, intellectual enslavement 
—willing or unwilling —on the 


od of avoiding con- 
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teacher's part are bound to leave 
their marks on the child.” (Page 


101.) 
It is the conviction of the authors 


that supervisors ought to bend every 
effort to provide favorable conditions 
for instructional leadership. A teacher 
cannot do his best unless he is granted 
freedom to initiate, to execute, and to 
te his own procedures. This 


evalua 
freedom must arise out of a conviction 


held by supervisors that teachers are 
capable of dealing intelligently with 
classroom situations. In the enjoy- 
ment of this freedom they will make 


many mistakes, but these make teacher 


growth possible. 
Such mistake-making is an essential 


part of the scientific or experimental 
method. The supervisor must not im- 
pose solutions ready-made in the spirit 
of high-pressure salesmanship, but 
must aid the teacher in gathering per- 
tinent data including first-hand im- 
pressions from the pupils, and in eval- 
uating the results of teaching. 
Supervision must be so organized as 
to accomplish three things: Interplay 
of mind and mind; encouragement 
of initiative, and facilitation of co- 
6peration. Out of the interplay of 
mind among teachers, principals and 
supervisors, the school becomes con’ 
scious of a common goal. When init’ 
tative is encouraged, different methods 
are recognized as valid because they 
are suited to the peculiar tempera’ 
ments and personalities of teacher and 
pupil. Such initiative makes proce’ 
dure progressive because adapted ‘to 
changing conditions. Codperation 
permits the sinking of minor differ: 


ences in the li 
of the i tgp me 
In a book sy , { 
theoretical and Philos te , 
ples of supervision, it = — Pring, 
find so much of the ean 7 
practical. This is Part] ee 
factual data presente ' ‘a 
to the questionnaires afk 
the spirit of the authors 
have felt that in this wernt 
concepts without practical ; ; 
leave one with a feeling of 


achiever, a 
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The Adolescent Boy 


By Winifred V. Richmond, Php} 


Farrar and Rinehart. 


the adolescent and his problems r 
markably free from the pontifical p 
turing so common in most booisd 
this nature. Steeped in the literatur 


her subject, Dr. Richmond has neee 


theless not succumbed to the bad 
bibliographicus. There is an at 
ing paucity of footnotes in this ® 
ume. 
ages to lend 
her work wi 
with citations. 
jar with the 


the ring of authont” 
thout infesting its Pe 
To those 


workers in this field, - wil 


milation © soley 


and assi . 
Since J * nth! 


feat in itself. ; 
pioneering tome subject 
bibliography ° cop 
sumed stage® ng e 
monumental er: 
from the findings ® 
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Dr. Richmond, however, 


; bygone attitudes 



















er avenile Courts and Child 
‘fro th Clinics, and from the ye 
guidance , by 10 means negligible 

tical thove of the various psycho- 
outpourine® oli, TO have trans- 
gnalyi : ;mmensely valuable find- 
ed these I" atelligible, readable 
ings aii achievement worthy of 
: than , passing comment. For 
Dr. Richmond has made avail- 
+y as well as the cogno- 
‘se, shrewd summary. of 

what oUF psychological delving into 

the mysteries of adolescence have 
brought forth. The specialist will, it 

is true, find many gaps in this treat- 
ment of adolescence. But Dr. Rich- 
' mond does not here attempt a fine- 
combing of all that has been said and 


. ; TL done. Her survey is intend A 
Here is a wise and deep study df y is intended for pop- 


ular consumption. What it lacks in 
detail, it more than atones for in com- 
prehensiveness and lucidity. Within 
some two hundred-odd pages, Dr 
: Richmond has packed some of the 
: most illuminating and valuable com- 
: “amd in recent years. Above all 
- she has Personalized the : 


boy and his problems, adolescent 


“ae sa oN the status of the 
Ri In . 
vestiges of these 


1 
ety, N our modern go. 


he n 
Ext dis 
__ attendant rit puberty 


ah Psycholog; 
| ne Ogical 
feta a The Sanne] a 
: at very fully discuss ry 
* crmond beliese, 
e t deviations from 
ah Can come to 
ce anding of th a 
“en te € norm 
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ingful only as we 
of its antithesis, 
The delicate ! 
lems of "rs acho Oe ee 
handles with admirable exgacies = 
denly growing up, the adolescent boy 
is stirred by mysterious changes both 
physical and mental. His ego me 
gles to force itself upon an un ld 
ing world. His parents and se 
seek to confine his restless ener = 
Girls, those fragile playmates of his 
boyhood, assume a new and disturb 
ing significance. Religion comes 35 
have a new and vital meaning to him 
The choice of a vocation looms lar 
on his horizon. He must find himself 
Shall he go to college? Shall he got 
work? The first smoke, the first ba 
the first pair of long pants, the eae 
rude application of the razor blade to 
the down on his chin, ‘the first kiss— 
all these are momentous experiences 
to him. These years of adolescence 
are ones of turmoil, of constant at- 
tempts at achieving a satisfying rela- 
tionship between those deep, yet 
dimly perceived impulses and a aL 
which gives little heed to the yearn- 
“og of the adolescent boy. It is 
a — of the critical plight 
rhe escent that Dr. Richmond 
7, most of us, affected with the 
. Oaken-bucket” illusion, thi 
iod of adolescence seems el 
eal ~ ie One of peren- 
Ecstasy at the disco 
very 


of the world. B 
evolently takes the sey ee 


And we a 


Bet the unnecessary hor prone to for- 


Orrors which our 
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. good but benighted parents and teach- 
ers visited upon US. And so adoles- 
cence, in retrospect, appears as the 
“eweet-scented “manuscript” that it 
never is. Thus, we withhold from the 
adolescent boy the sympathy, toler- 
ance, and understanding he needs at 
this time. Without this tactful re- 
gard for his tender sensibilities, his 
wild illusions, his mounting desire for 
selfhood, he comes into a troubled 


maturity trailing clouds of psychoses 


and neuroses. 
For the parents who are afflicted 


with an adolescent boy, this volume 
offers much solace and information. 
It clarifies the problems which those 
who must raise these colts 
to face. The human, personal touch, 
the desire to understand and guide 
the boy through his. tumult form the 
basis for intelligent treatment. Affec- 
tionate understanding here is more 
important than exhaustive knowledge 


will have 


- 7 . 
7 
' 





about hormones, ductle 
hygiene, and sex sana Bland, be 
For the teacher wie 
his required course in oon taken” 
Adolescence,” the readj *ychalg 
Adoleséent Boy” ne 
supererogation. T 
who have come from th 
colleges reeking of sett © teachery 
the wholesome common BBICal lore 
Rithuiond willbe: g sank ae 
erous sprinkling of case hi hr Gen. 
offer much of practical Bale 
value. To the vetétans ae 
whom, alas, have Pecten . ; 
youth, and seem also on the : = 
forgetting the youth that is ni : 
to them, the suggestion that they : 
terlard their academic discussions with 
a modicum of merciful consideration 
for the confused and chaotic adoles 
cent, will not come amiss. 


- A. H. Lass. 
Manual Training High School. 
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CIAL EDUCATION 


economies must be made in our schools. But we are Qoing toot... | E OF COMMER 
direction. Our schools ought to be the last to feel the iil oT iN thay | | 1 HE FUTUR ae Commercial Education 
just as they ought first to experience the return of prosper; “Conomy ites of an today, Spreng EM, > These 
| JURE Prosperity. Undoube’ fs 2 prerequis is merely “clerical” in natur 
| the educational tree needs some pruning. There may be Sine edy fF vg of } gentleman today is an individuals have not really grasped the 
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most important question of all is, what are we going to do about ou ccodll 
That education should be universal goes without saying. By e ducana . 


mean more than the three R's. | believe that every child should be given . ‘ratanding of the relationships and 
all the education that he can reasonably absorb. This does not mean that 7 


all children should spend an equal number of years in school or that all shoud 
take the same courses. It means that everyone in order to have the bed ) 
chance possible for a happy and full life should have every bit of education 
that he is capable of receiving and of using to advantage. 


He should have this not only for his own sake but for the good of the 
whole. The intelligence of a nation is the-sum -of ina intelligences : : : 
of its citizens. Intelligence is the product. of i - wee. ; : 
the greatest national asset that we have. Ne nation in these time 
to survive, to say nothing of progressing in 
commerce, in trade, or in industry, unless it is my 
citizenry. Least of all can a democracy, — ~ 
upon an informed public opinion for the selec “ eho 
| framing of its laws hope long to ess atte gall 
universally educated electorate. : juter Ue he ni 
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beneficent and capable government. 
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The private commercial school of 
the past has been displaced. In 1890 
about one-third of all schools were pri- 
vate schools. Today, there are only 
about 5%. The old-fashioned college, 
designated for the few, belongs to the 
past. The modern democratic and in- 
dustrial world demands a university as 
broad as the life and interests of all 
the pupils. 
PRESENT IMPORTANCE OF 
CoMMERCIAL ' EDUCATION 

This period of world civilization is 
frequently described as an “industrial” 
or business age. Such is particularly 
true of our American life. 

According to the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, the 1926 in- 
come of the 117,000,000 people of the 
United Statés was $90,000,000,000. 
This fabulous sum represents the high- 
est standard of economic prosperity 
ever achieved by any nation in the 
history of the world. This sum of 
$90,000,000,000 is an increase of 4076 
in our national income in the seven 
years since 1919. It is an income “five 
times as great as England's, nine times 
as great as Germany's, thirteen times 
as great as that of France, and twenty- 


9 times as great as that of Italy. .... 


tw 
Those who have thought America 
re- 


ew rich during the war do not 
alize that she has been growing richer 
twice ‘as fast since then. . . . Since 
1913 the income of this country has 
increased 669%. During the same per’ 
iod that of England has grown 4% 
and France a little more than 1%, 
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should be true Jucational effort 
within the sch fince the school 
purports truly to represent the best of 
life in the educational experiences to 
its students. In them, all educational 
leaders agree that every one of the 
4,000,000 6 students in American high 
schools should have his education 
armed with economic competence. But 
in practice our administrators and 
teachers are far from universal agree- 
ment. A vast majority of high schools 
are still pursuing a so-called academic 
curriculum which does not guarantee 
an occupational efficiency in keeping 
with the other major objectives. High 
school education still tends to remain 
a school affair, only evaluated within 
its school walls. It is interesting to note 
that among twenty-five noteworthy 
statements of secondary school objec- 
tives, there is unanimous agreement on 
justtwo.0 

(1) Preparation for occupational 

_ . efficiency. , 
(2), Civic-social responsibility. 


I. PRESENT TRENDS LEADING 
TO FUTURE COMPLETION 


1. The course of study in secon- 
dary schools is beginning to change 
from the traditional and sentimental to 
the functional. 

a. At a meeting of the National 
Association of accredited com- 
mercial schools, Mr. Merrill, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools 
of Des Moines, Iowa, said in 
part: “While there are certain 
patts of the field of commercial 

_ education that are essentially 

purely vocational, there is a 
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much larger proportion of it 
that properly belongs to any 
scheme of liberal education that 
is up to date. Except for Sten- 
ography, Advanced Courses in 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
and perhaps some technical 
courses in certain special activi- ncies i; 
ties, it is difficult to think of any ——_that in currig, 
of the so-called commercial sub- —_ing recen 
jects that do not have a more 
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ne than the >a tT will be én the more important problems of 
y evaluated” the commercial education; (2) To find, if 
The new curriculum is adjusting possible, the point of view to conserve 
ationships between vocatt ; the values already found. 
‘on and so-called liberal egos A. Any scheme of vocational edu- 
» age-old war between these 1 cation, commercial or other- 
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individual the knowledge, interests, 

ideals, habits, and powers whereby he 

will find his place, and use that place 
to shape both himself and _ society 
toward ever nobler ends. In our 
democratic society, education is a state 
responsibility. If each of the forty- 
eight states of our great nation is to 
guarantee for itself a social-economic 
life that is healthy and noble, it must 
seek to have a properly educated citi- 
zenship. Education and democracy are 
bound up in an unending chain of 
mutual cause and effect. Each idea 
demands and fosters the other. More 
democracy means more general edu- 
cation, and more general education 
means more universal democracy. 
They are both mass movements, and 
call for mass treatment.” 

In our democratic society, a good 
citizen is one who is self-reliant voca- 
tionally as well as self-reliant as a 
worthy home builder, church sup- 
porter, school patron, and consumer of 
leisure time. Our national leaders in 
education are tending more and more 
to appreciate this fact! 


Ill. A GumANcE PROGRAM 

The guidance program includes 
both vocational and educational guid- 
ance. Today we have no program 
worthy of the name. Everyone “takes” 
certain courses. Everyone is going to 
be a lawyer, teacher, professional man. 
Direction and guidance are hit-or- 
miss affairs. In some of our high 
schools, a valiant attempt is made 


Smith, W. R.: “An Introduction to 


ional Sociology,” page 166. 
ae Nichols, F. G.: “Outlook for Commer: 


cial Education.” 
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best overcome home Condition. 
parental objections? “What | ‘ and 
shall we cater to, if ah : 4 | 
shall guide educationally, al t 
What principle of selection dar’ 7 
employ? These, and a score of ae 
questions, must be answered befor 


-well-codrdinated guidance Program 


can be effective-in the future! 
Professor F. G. Nichols of Harvard 
has aptly stated: “Vocational educa: 
tion of any sort without vocation! — 
guidance before, during, and after th 
period of training, is little short of F 
futile. If vocational education is one 
of the devices for aiding people in 
adjusting themselves to their economit 
environment, it should be obvious that 
this function cannot be performed 
effectively without taking cognizant | 
of all the factors involved in*the 
process.”"? As Superintendent Carll | 
R. Reed of Minneapolis puts Ih 
“Guidance is the function of the * 
‘cluding all act’ 
tire school system, 1n | 
ties in the schools which may A vil 
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of appropriate special business studies 
for pupil investigations. The most 
important factor of all, however, is 
that the business teacher enjoys per- 
sonal acquaintance and contacts with 
the business leaders and activities of 
the community. ; 

The fourth mode of codperation 
comes through the wise offering of 
vocational business courses. What vo- 
cational specializations a school should 
offer, or whether any should be under- 
taken in some of the smaller schools, 
is a matter that may be determined 
only after careful consideration of all 
the local controlling factors. In the 
urge for a wider use of the social 
business subjects, care should be taken 
that the vocational aspects of com- 
mercial education are not in turn 
neglected. After all, social and eco- 
nomic adjustments rest basically upon 
vocational adjustment. 

The fifth way of aiding in the voca- 
tional program is through a test- 
ing program for commercial subjects 


which will be scientifically evaluated 
and applied. 


IV. Crass EQUIPMENT 


The fixed desks and seats of our 
present commercial classrooms are due 
for change. Moveable furniture will 
predominate. The business machine 
will come to stay—dictaphone, book- 
keeping machines, adding machines, 
addressograph, and the like, will equip 
commercial rooms. Just as one room 
at the High School of Commerce is 
equipped today, so will every commer- 
cial room be furnished tomorrow, Due 
to horizontal and vertical combinations 
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in business, larger combines are dis- 
placing smaller concerns. The grad- 
ual growth in this direction is tending 
to displace the pen-and-ink worker 
with the machine method clerk. Our 
classroom will resemble an office or a 
suite of offices rather than the tradi- 
tional classroom. 


V. THE TEACHER 


Emphasis will be laid upon methods 
of learning rather than methods of 
teaching. The formal recitation as a 
mere repetition of some assigned 
homework is due to go. In its place 
will arise the commercial laboratory, 
with periodic conferences under a 
specialist in the use of various ma- 
chines. When the pupil strikes a snag, 
he will appeal to the teacher in charge 
for advice or guidance. This method 
will give the pupil a chance to walk 
alone. The radio, the microphone, the 
talkie, television, will all play essen- 
tial parts in the instruction of the 
future commercial student. Teaching 
standards will be raised to a higher 
level. It will of necessity be the link 
between the school and industry. 
The practical educational trend in 
our American schools is to have the 
work of the classroom articulate with 
the work of life as we find it and 
seek to control it. We want the class- 
room learning in home economics help- 
fully correlated with actual life of 
the home; in civics with practical 
problems of government; in character 
building with the religious education 
of the church; in business and other 
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doing. The analysis and rearrange — pupil ability. What the skillful 
ment of facts which is indispensable to J) teacher-leader may accomplish with 
the growth of knowledge and power fF adolescent boys and girls is sometimes 
of explanation.and right classification ff) rather amazing, 
cannot be attained purely mentally— 
just inside the head. Men have ‘ 
something; they have to alter on” fe 
tions under which labor may become a 
intellectually fruitful and not merty 
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of one firm hers within that in- 
dustry; and the relationship of the 
particular industry to other indus- 
tries. The beginning employee who is 
trained only in technical or clerical 
skills is frequently stranded on the 
low levels of routine work, partly be- 
cause he does not have a clear pic- 
ture of the business as a whole and is, 
therefore, handicapped in recognizing 
and appreciating promotional oppor- 
tunities. 

Commercial education may well 
place increased emphasis upon the de- 
velopment of the finer attitudes and 
ideals desired in business. The tenet 
that there is one code of ethics for 
private life and a more lax one for 
business is no longer acceptable. In- 
creasingly, business firms are zealous 
to maintain standards of integrity and 
fair dealing. Legitimate advertisers 
are much alarmed because readers 
have grown skeptical toward adver- 
tising statements. How are we to es- 
tablish wider confidence in the truth 
of advertising experts? That business 
ethics in general have improved is 
well indicated by any comparison with 
earlier practices. Further improve- 
ments will come as the boys and girls 
of today are led to think and act on 
an even higher plane as the business 
leaders of tomorrow. 

Things must and will change to 
keep pace with our advancing civili- 
zation. Professor Wesley Mitchell, 
Chairman of the Hoover Commission 
= Recent Social Trends, says: “Te will 
in adj be difficult to keep curricula 
eal a a With changing times 

new knowledge. Some 
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schools and colleges still offer courses 
which are survivals from the scholas- 
ticism of the Middle Ages. The pro- 
portion of emphasis to be placed on 
vocational courses and trade schools 
as compared with the proportion put 
on the less specifically utilitarian sub- 
jects is one of the questions of edu- 
cational policy. A democracy with a 
mechanical civilization and with an in- 
creasing heterogeneity of shifting oc- 
cupations must ask much of its schools. 

“The changes in industrial, eco- 
nomic and social conditions which 
have taken place in recent years create 
a demand for a kind of education radi- 
cally different from that which was 
regarded as adequate in earlier periods 


4 “Recent Social Trends.” Hoover Com: - 


mission, January, 1933. New York Times 
Supplement. 


THE SCARCITY OF PROBLEMS IN ONE UNKNOWN J 


| tions and facts are to be used for the 
_ constituents of the equation and which 


N an article entitled “One Unknown 
or Two?” that appeared in The 
Mathematics Teacher for March, 
1933, the writer advocated the earlier 
introduction of the solution of verbal 


*For other, less detailed, arguments in 
favor of a similar approach see 

1. Nyberg, Joseph A.: “Prose Problems in 
Algebra.” School Science and Mathe- 
matics. 20:829-835 (1920), especially 
page 835. 

2. Nyberg, Joseph A.: “Recent Changes 
in the Teaching of Mathematics.” The 
Mathematics Teacher. 18:10-21 (1925). 

3. Ligda, Paul.: “The Teaching of Ele- 
mentary Algebra.” Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1925, pp. 64-65. 

4, Ligda, Paul: “Systematic Analysis and 
Solution of Quantitative Problems.’ 
School Science and Mathematics. 
26:173-180 (February, 1926). 26:241- 
52, (March, 1926). 
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tot imultaneous equations 
be introduced, without difficulty, 
on the sixth or seventh week of the 
frst term; also that it is specially 
adapted to an easier and “safer” solu- 
tion of the traditional problems deal- 


‘Ting with coins, interest, age, mixture, 


distance, and so on, because the stu- 
dent is not faced with the difficulty 
of deciding which of the given rela- 


ones for the setting up of the equation 
proper. He can, therefore, devote his 
heen to the correct transla- 
i : the Statements into their equa- 

4 equivalents, and in 
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examples as the following: “Divide 
30 cents between Mary and Jane so 
that Mary should get twice as much 
money as Jane” or “John is 7 years 
older than his sister; how old is each 
if the sum of their combined ages is 
equal to 23 years?” Both are presented 
to the beginning student to be solved 
by means of one equation, although 
they really involve more than one un- 
known. It is evident to the experi- 
enced teacher that it is easier to teach 
a beginner to set up two equations 
for each of the above problems than 
to set up only one. Even the solu- 
tion of the sets of equations is not 
beyond the grasp of the average stu- 
dent, when the method of substitution 
is used. As a matter of fact, during 
the last year the writer introduced the 
topic of two and three unknowns to 
four classes of beginners in the early 
part of the second week and found it 
easier both for himself and for his 
pupils than the traditional method. 
The following studies made by the 
writer convinced him of the scarcity 


of problems that are genuinel 
ea g ely of one 


(1) An examination of the prob- 
lem material found in five well-known 
vie Prior to the formal intro- 

uction of simultaneous equations, 

(2) A. study of the nature of the 
_— found in the second part of 
~ hear aa examinations in algebra 
~ay ly. of the State of 

€gents’ examinati 
during the years 1926-1933 ~ 


The 
var th _ ese studied shall here. 


red to as A, BG p 
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and E.** Book A contains 342 pages, 

and the topic of simultaneous equa- 

tions is introduced on page 139. Up 
to that point, there are 119 problems 
of which only 16, a little more than 

13%, are genuinely of the one un- 

known type. 

Book B contains 485 pages, but the 
topic of two unknowns is not men- 
tioned until page 336, long after prac- 
tically all types of problems have been 
dealt with. Out of the 287 problems, 
only 95 or about 33% have one un- 
known. It is interesting to note that 
every one of the first 71 problems in 
this book contains more than one un- 
known and that out of the 95 problems 
in one unknown 80 are not problems 
at all, but merely verbalized equations. 

On page 346 appears the following 

remark which indicates that the au- 
thors also feel that there is something 
wrong in the late introduction of this 
method of solving problems and that 
some sort of apology is in order: 
“Many times problems may be solved 
by the use of only one unknown, but 
often they may much more easily be 
solved by the use of two unknowns’ 
(italics ours). In the name of com- 
mon sense, if it is the easier method, 
why wait until the end of the term 
and the end of the book to introduce 
it? 

Book C is one of the best thought- 
out books in the field. The author has 
dared to break away from the tradi- 
tional order of certain topics and has 
advocated new methods of teaching 





** The titles, authors and publishers of 
these text-books will be gladly supplied to 
the reader upon request.—N. 
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809%, involved more than one Un’ 
known. 

Since, willy-nilly, we PreP 
students for those examinations, why 
not teach them that method of solu- 
tion that would be most suitable for 
the kind of problems with which they 
will have to cope? 

The studies of the text-books and 
the examination papers lead inevitably 
to the following conclusions: 

1. There is a scarcity of problems 
that involve no more than one un- 


are our 


known. 
2. The writers of text-books are 


convinced (as who is not?) that in 
general, it is easier to set up the equa- 
tions of a problem when as many sym- 
bols are used as there are unknowns. 

3. Four out of every five problems 
that the pupils have to work in the 
first term deal with more than one un- 
known. They can, therefore, be solved 
in less time, with greater accuracy and 
with more understanding by means of 
systems of equations than by the meth- 
ods in vogue. 

If these conclusions are warranted, 
they can lead to but one practical rec- 
ee Introduce the method 

w 
shone nn three unknowns as soon as 
problems are assi gned. 

It is of utmost im 
beni this ¢ jan portance to remem- 

Onnection, that the method 


S Paper can be tried 
in Algebra. A}) 


little time ; € expendit 
‘ime in planning the — cn 
< nge- 
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THE NEW AMERICAN POETRY 


ow many of you have on your 
H library shelves a copy of Burton 
Stevenson’s “Home Book of Verse” 
or some other similar collection of 
poetry? As you turn its pages, do you 
not become aware of a certain same- 
ness in the material treated and in the 
method of treatment? Don’t you find 
that the succession of seasons, trees, 
birds, and flowers is a trifle monot- 
onous? To be sure, the lines are nicely 
balanced and the rhyme scheme per- 
fectly developed, yet after a while does 
not this nice balance and polished 
rhyme become tiresome? Do you not 
occasionally feel the urge to read 
verses that reflect American life as it 
is lived today in our fields and fac- 
tories, written in words that bite and 
burn? If you do, it is time for you 
to become acquainted with modern 
American poetry. 

We in twentieth century America 
are anxious, aye, even eager, to wrestle 
and grapple with the problems of life, 
to meet reality at any cost, to face the 
music even if the tune be not to our 
liking. The tempo of life has changed 
from the stately waltz of the Vic- 
torian Era to that of the hysterical 
Lindy hop of today. Everyone of this 
generation wants to dance, but not to 
the measured tread of the music of 
grandmother's day. So in the realm 





*A talk given over Radio Station 
WNYC, Oi ber 7, 1933, at 6:00 P, M. 
the first of a series of five talks on 
“Trends in Twentieth Century Literature. 


of poetry have the ¢ 

" a Onventi 
sooths” and peradventures” 
gone era become outmode di 
mon speech. ms 


Listen to Walt Wigan Poetry? 
Grass,” written in 1855; | 


for. 
of 7 by. 
Our day 
Of ¢ 
And what is this a . 
Leaves 0 


I celebrate myself; 
And what I assume you 
For every atom belonging to 


belongs to you. mes a8 good 
I loaf and invite my soul: 
I lean and loaf at my ease observin 
) Ba 


spear of summer grass, 


A child said, “What is the grass?” fect, 


ing it to me with full hands; 


How could I answer the child? I do Be 


know what it is, any tore than he 
And now it seems the beautiful cncus 
hair of graves. 


And how does this poetry differ 


from traditional poetry? We know 
that the latter had certain well-defined 
laws of rhythm—and of rhyme, too, 
for that matter—and that all poets re 
ligiously obeyed these rules. What 
did Whitman do? Well, he might be 


called the Abraham Lincoln of Amer 


ican Verse because he wrote vers — 


that were free from 
rhythm and free from t 
rhyme. That's his real 
the history of our poetry: 
a reality, a vitality, 


the laws of 
he laws of 
contribution © 
Here 4 


if you will - 


American poetry sadly nee’ i 
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ee BD rs later, and note 


ters sixty ye4 
Mas between the two men. 


‘1 free verse, using the 
i day speech. Both 
adences of every ay §5P 
reat very frankly of matters which 
people thought came without the pale 
i versemaking, though Masters 1s 
far more indecent than Whitman. 
In fact, Masters’ chief contribution 
t American poetry is that he dared 
to be vulgar. He took a small town 
in Illinois, went to its cemetery, 
and gave us the epitaphs on 214 
tombstones, not as they were ac- 
tually written, but as they should 
have been written were the entire 
truth told. You're probably thi l ‘ 
poetic inspi st peculiar medium for 

Ha ation, but therein lies the 
he © work, for M ‘ 
mething th asters did 
bef at had never b 

Ore. He was cley een done 
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Where is my boys y— 
In what far part of the world? 
The boy I loved best. of all in the 


school?— 
I, the teacher, the old maid, the virgin 


heart, 
‘Who made them all my children. 
Did I know my boy aright, 
Thinking of him as spirit aflame, 
Active, ever aspiring? 
Oh, boy, boy, for whom I prayed and 
prayed 
In many a watchful hour at night, 
Do you remember the letter I wrote you 
Of the beautiful love of Christ? 
And whether you ever took it or not, 
My boy, wherever you are, 


Work for your soul's sake, 
That all the clay of you, all the dross 


of you, 
May yield to the fire of you, 
Till the fire is nothing but light . . . ! 
Nothing but light! 

Another man who was a disciple of 
Whitman—a curious combination of 
noble idealism and bold realism—is 
‘Carl Sandburg. One Sunday after- 
noon about ten years ago he dashed 
off no less than thirty-eight definitions 
of poetry. Here are two of them: 
‘Poetry is the silver of the moon lost 


_in the belly of a golden frog.” Sounds 


bewildering, doesn’t it? But that’s the 
point about much of Sandburg’s work; 
he seems to be bewildered himself. 
I don’t know where I'm going, but 
I'm on my way,” he says. This next 
definition I think is better: “Poetry is 
the achievement of the synthesis of 
hyacinths and biscuits.” If you agree 
with him here, you must admit that 

Sandburg is a true poet, for he writ 
with equal facility of a sunlit ae 
and a “contemporary bunshooter,” and 
a ante greater lyrical power, by 
te _ either Whitman or 
tnethe A would say that he is dis- 
eM “ Poet of propaganda who 
use every medium at his com- 
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mand, even slang, to call the atten- 
tion of his audience to the wrongs of 
an erring world—and to right these 
wrongs. See how forceful, if not re* 
pulsive, he is in defense of Chicago: 


CHICAGO 

Hog Butcher for the World, 

Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 

Player with Railroads and the Nation's 

Freight Handler; 

Stormy, husky, brawling, 

City of the Big Shoulders: 

They tell me you are wicked and I believe 
them, for I have seen your painted 
women under the gas lamps luring 
the farm boys. 

And they tell me you are crooked and I 
answer: Yes, it is true I have seen 
the gunman kill and go free to kill 
again. 

And they tell me you are brutal and my 
reply is: On the faces of women and 
children I have seen the marks of 
wanton hunger. 

And having answered so I turn once more 
to those who sneer at this, my city, 
and I give them back the sneer and 
say to them: 

Come and show me another city with 
lifted head, singing so proud to be 
alive and coarse and strong and cun- 
ning. 

This little talk on modern Amer- 
ican poetry would be incomplete with- 
out mention of two younger men who 
have made distinct contributions to 
literature, T. S. Eliot and E. E. Cum- 
mings. The former is a neo-classicist 
whose poetry, closely packed with 
every manner of allusion, makes very 
heavy reading. To Eliot, the primary 
appeal of verse is to the intellect— 
poetry must be difficult—and if you 
don’t believe he follows his own tenets, 
read his volume “The Waste Land.’ 
Here we find every manner of classi 
cal allusion, quotations from thirty-one 
sources, French symbolism, Shake- 


spearean realism, Biblical idealism. He 
is the poet of despair, disillusion, futil- 
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sonality.” Your agreement or disigr | 
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greatly color your opinion of his wor 
Let me read a representative passage | 
from “The Love Song of J. Alfred | 
Prufrock.” 
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No! I am not Prince Hamlet, nor wa 
meant to be; 
Am an attendant lord, one that will d- 
To swell a progress, start a scene or two” 
Advise the prince; no doubt, an ey 


tool, 

Deferential, glad to be of use, 
Politic, cautious, and meticulous; 7 
Full of high sentence, but a bit obtux: 
At times, indeed, almost ridiculous — 

Almost, at times, the Reals 
I grow old... I grow Oe 
I shall wear the bottoms of mY 
lled. a 
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List SUNSET : 
stinging 
gold swarms 
upon the spires 
suver 
chants the litanies the 
great bells are ringing with rose 
the lewd fat bells 
and a tall 
wind 
the dragging 
the sea 
with 
dream 
You must admit, ladies and gentle- 
men of the radio audience, that it is 
indeed a far cry from the poetry of 
Whitman to that of E. E. Cummings. 
Each of the five men mentioned in this 
little talk has made a distinct contribu- 
tion to the development of our poetry. 
Whitman released verse from the reg- 
ular rhythm of traditional poetry and 
gave it what is known as free verse. 
Masters followed Whitman in the use 
of free verse, but used new material 
to express ideas that were considered 
not only vulgar, but positively in- 
decent. This is his contribution to 
American poetry. Sandburg’s new note 
is one of social propaganda for the 
forgotten man, introducing even slang 
to make the world as he would have it. 
Eliot began to show a return to reg- 
ular rhythm, but revealed unusual 
method in the treatment of his subject 
by employing words that were un- 
shackled, merely for their tone value. 
If brig had a definite meaning, all 
: hd they had no meaning at all, 
ae t. E. E. Cummings, the poet 
th e Jazz Age, went One step further 
; an even Eliot in the use of words 
or mere tone value, carryi . 
the ex be arrying this to 
eme of splintering his poetry 
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with oft repeated words and syllables 
so as to produce on the reader by repe- 
titions the same effect as pure music 
would produce on him. 

If I have made these points clear, 


this little talk will have 
vain. 
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HAS THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN A SINECURE, 


| is a very general opinion 
prevalent in our schools among 
both principals and teachers that the 
teacher assigned to library duty in the 
elementary or junior high school has 
received a “soft” job. The idea seems 
to be that all she needs to do beyond 
the mere routine of seating the pupils 
and maintaining proper discipline, is 
to let them select books to suit their 
own fancy and then permit them to 
sit and read, while the teacher goes on 
with her clerical records or corrects 
papers from any classes she may teach. 
In fact, it is considered such an easy 
job that the teacher assigned to library 
duty is often given, besides a part time 
teaching schedule, other odd jobs such 
as running the school paper, charge of 
supplies for the school, charge of relief 
work, yard duty, official class and 
whatnot. It is commonly held that 
che needs no time to organize and ad- 


minister her library, that she can do all 


that is necessary while the children 
read, and take care of these other odd 
ery shows a complete failure 
to understand the aims and Papen 
ties of the school library, and a lac _ 
recognition that it is a part of thé ec’ 

‘ust as much as teaching 


history OF geography. There is failure 
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who love to read, we 
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* sia to choose a book because 
“he title sounds good,” but from a 
sonal knowledge which shows us 
what books will appeal through both 
sentent and make-up to children’s in- 


~ terests in the age groups we have. The 
cond aim indicates that we must 


slect our books, too, with the school’s 
curriculum in mind so as to sup- 
plement and vitalize the work of all 
departments (not just the English de- 
partment). ‘Thirdly, we must add to 
our library ‘reference books, diction- 
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this, the teacher assigned to the library 
must have both a knowledge of this 
scheme and familiarity with the books, 
since it is impossible to classify a book 
unless one knows what it is about (it 
is not safe to trust to the title alone!). 
We need, too, an index which will 
tell us what books we have in the 
library on any subject. This index is 
called the card catalogue and consists 
of author, title and subject cards for 
each book in the library. To make 
these cards properly, and above all, to 
know what cards to make, is a science 
in itself and requires skilled knowl- 
edge and time. Records of the books 
must be kept, too, including a shelf- 
list showing how many volumes the 
library has, and records of book circu- 
lation and of books read. These rec- 
ords are required by both city and 
state, and the teacher should be given 
time to take care of this routine. 
Each book as it comes to the library 
must first be classified as to subject, 
the classification number must be let- 
tered on the back and shellacked, and 
a shelf-list card made. Then catalogue 
cards, author, title and subject, must 
be made for the card catalogue. All 
this must be done before th: book is 
really ready for use. 
_ Whenever a book is torn or the 
— broken, it must be mended. 
O 
book will soon be beyord revels’ an 
since we h _cyond repair, and 
ave so little money for new 


books, It is 
necessary to conse 
books we have, erve what 


So far, only the 


—_ 
mechanical administ es cee 


ration of the li- 
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brary have been considered. However, 
the work with the children and teach- 
ers is by far the most important part 
of the librarians job. Yet the success: 
ful carrying out of this work is de- 
pendent in part on the proper organi- 
zation of the library, and can be really 
effective only where a carefully chosen, 
well-ordered collection of books is 


available. 


Since our first aim is to develop a 


love for reading and literature, the 
teacher assigned to the library must do 
more than merely sit back and let the 
children follow their own fancies. 
Some children, of course, do know 
what they want to read. But many of 
them do not, and it is the duty of the 
teacher to make readers of these chil- 
dren by helping them select books 
suited to their reading ability and 
adapted to their taste. To do this, the 
teacher must be sympathetic, enthusi- 
astic, and intimately familiar with the 
books and with children’s interests. 
She must be capable o 


unobtrusive guidance. 
able to fit the book to the child, but 


f careful but 
She must be 


lly that there is no 
all, since the li- 
ld be a place where the 


pline of the class- 
feeling of relaxa- 
and of free will, 
£ skilled guidance 
order, pro’ 
“library atmosphere,” that in- 
ly recognized air 
the best libraries, 
h art to secure. 


The librarian § 


hould f requently 


spend some time in j 
children thrcogh Teale of 
telling, books which ma ie 
generally unless skilfull 
Books which correlate “a 
studied, which present back 
materials used in the eae 


Cin 
Or g 
Not be read 
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Ound f 


be presented at the time wh 

in best. This entails on the lib 

part a close acquaintance a 

whole course of study, since ha : 

lation should be made just as an 
Uy 


for science, history, geography, and 
5] SO 


on, as for English. Here, too, ¢} 
’ » there 


should be friendly codperation wit 
all teachers by calling to their be : 
tion what the library has which ont 


8 to the 


subj i 


m Shoulg 
n they f 


lates with their work, and by lending — 
to them temporarily, books, vical 5 


pamphlets, and the like, for use in the 


1 


classroom. me: 
The progressive librarian is trying 
constantly to build up and round out 


her collection. Since she has little 
money to spend, she is always on the 


alert for free or inexpensive pictures, 
pamphlets, and clippings which corre’ 
late with the school work. She mut 
able for use by 


make these easily avail : 
children and teachers by mounting afi 
arranging in a classified file. 
She must also make the e 
dependent in the library by 
them to find information “ 
selves in the reference books me a 
logue. Such knowledge “i 
only throug } 
drill by problems which sh° 
in the class work. 
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h definite , uld ast 


ve 
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fan by sending teas 
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interested jibrarian in a 
ve ool is aware of he 
pany opportunities which lie in wait. 
providing the children with oppor’ 
tunities to consult reference books at 

d the information 1s 


the time they nee 
one of the real needs, and has been 


glved in some cases by a table being 
served for such pupils, who are sent 
to the library from their classrooms at 
any time, Or in other cases, the solu- 
tion has been either in opening the 
library for a short time before school 
or keeping it open a half hour or more 
afer school, when children may come 

in freely. Providing for at least 
limited circulation of books i ° 
Fecal t books is another 

of books, ems which, in our scarci 
Dooks, has called forth iy 

rich Plans of week-end 
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eager ‘readers of the children and of 
firmly establishing the library habit. 
It is more than a mere truism that 
the librarian’s work is like that of the 
house-wife—never done. There are 
always 60 many interruptions in each 
period, so many things to be done, so 
many opportunities for further ex- 
pansion of the work if there were only 
time, that the library teacher is per- 
petually swamped with work if she 
takes her job seriously, as it 1s as 
sumed she does. A real understanding 
of the aims of the library and of the 
duties of the library teacher, both ad- 
ministrative and educational, should 
convince her colleagues that the school 
library is very far from being a “soft” 
job, and moreover is a position of dig- 
nity and educational opportunity fully 
equal to the classroom. It is encour- 
aging to note that more and more of 
our library teachers are preparing 
themselves through courses in library 
methods and children’s li 
a ren's literature to 
aa mama. with the situations 
+A pga inc yin 
diti ry, a even under present con- 
tions of insufficient ti 
nt time to carry on 
their work ] 
ork properly, numbers of them 
are doing well. In 
ch . many of our 
schools the libr _ 
fectivel d Kany 1S functioning ef- 
b y and is, in truth, the cen 
about which the work of ter 
grows, of the school 
HELEN §. CaRPENTER, 


Teacher-Librari 
an, Bure: i: 
Boar d of E hocabien, ureau of Libraries. 
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A COURSE IN THE CORRELATION OF £ 
WITH MUSIC AND ART 


HE modern educational tendency 

to think in terms of the whole 
child instead of his isolated subjects 
holds far-reaching implications for the 
teacher. He cannot grasp the child's 
whole problem from the vantage point: 
of his isolated subject alone. He must 
be able to think in terms of several 
if he is effectively to help the whole 
child. This broad, understanding atti- 
tude toward subjects other than his 
own might be termed the curriculari- 
zation of the teacher. In medicine . 
there is being observed a gradual re- 
turn from the specialist to the general 
practitioner. Perhaps the day of the 
specialized teacher is also drawing to 
a close. 

In this stressing of the oneness of 
education, English has been a pivotal 
subject. So far, however, its correla- 
tion with the sciences and commercial 
subjects has been more common than 
with those to which it ig more closely 
allied, music and art. Progressive 
schools, to be sure, are making use of 
the possibilities of this correlation in 
arousing the creative faculties of chil: 
‘dren, and Wellesley College has re- 
ported its value in the clarification of 
literary criticism. In high schools, 
however, perhaps not quite so much 
has done in realizing the cul- 

t+og of literature, art and 
tural possibilities Oo 


music in their broad, 


creative, non’ 
ined in one 


technical ases comb 
, ched and unified out’ 


look has been the a; 
ment of English ae “he r 
Tilden High School in mais 
course where the teacher of ga 
presents that subject in co Pi 
with art and music. mbit 
While no course in English 
to the regular school courses in 


music appreciation is an te: 
there is no reason why the wk 
or / 


could not be as well tau 
ght b 
ers of the other two subjects, Shel 


added 


orientation of the three must prima, | 


ily exist in the mind of the instructo, 
who should be able to turn readiy 
from one medium to another and tp 


make students grasp ideas in terms of 
paint, marble, music or words. Ip | 


stead of confining this method to om 


advanced course in English, it might 4 


be well to have a music and art focus | 
for each term of English, thus insuring 


the benefits of this broader outlook fr | 


every child. Perhaps the examiatcn 


for a teacher's license : n Bngist 


Part, 
“muel y 4 


ot and in 
ar and fairly simultaneous 
amination in a happy, informal way 
ofa wealth of material from the high 
lights of art, music and literature, a 
nore completely developed person of 
(fier vision should result. His eye 
and ear should come to function 
babitually with the brain; his critical 
judgment and taste, based on this 
three-fold foundation should become 
Bs full-bodied and a more active 

actor in his daily living. It i 
hoped that the cae earnestly 
course may do its small 
eye and the 


tar of the student something more 
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taste, the course hopes to establish a 
broad and elevated point of view. 
It aims to make the student realize 
the essential unity of all modes of 
human expression, to show how artist, 
composer and writer are alike repre- 
sentative of the spirit of their age. It 
sets forth their basic brotherhood and 
the student’s kinship with them in- 
sofar as his ability to appreciate ren- 
ders him worthy. By contemplating 
the lives of the greatest in the three 
arts and their supreme achievements, 
he should come to grasp the essential 
grandeur of the human spirit and to 
be inspired to live his own life upon a 
like high plane. 

It is also to be hoped that this 
association with the three arts on 
terms of pleasant familiarity may con- 
tribute to the student's ultimate hap- 
piness by arousing and stimulating 
permanent enthusiasms in many direc: 
tions and mediums. The finest side 
of the life of his city, or of any city 
in which he chances to be, its libraries, 
newspapers, churches, architecture, 
museums, art exhibitions, concerts, 
opera, should become woven into the 
very texture of his present and future 
life. No matter how drab his sur- 
roundings in years to com 

e, the 
should be charged with intense si 4 
ficance because of the fine reso gni- 
within himself. And, as ci amir 
permit, it i » as circumstances 
1s to be hoped that he wi 
transmute his environm : € will 
harmony with the a into one in 
man. quality of the inner 
And, | _—" 
teachers ee : day when all 


attitu is it j 
des, is it impracticable, especially 
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in view, of increasingly cheapened 
travel rates, to instill in the student as 
a definite future objective the determi- 
nation to go to Europe and to enjoy 
his rightful cultural heritage as a world 
citizen? That ‘desire is prophecy” is 
especially true of the dynamic young 
people of today. These students will 
not be like the young Americans that 
Dean Briggs of Harvard observed in 
Rome who every morning settled down 
to a long day of bridge. He scorn- 
fully asks, “What business had they 
in Rome? What business had they 
anywhere?” 

Together with other courses in Til- 
den, this one hopes to do its part 
towards giving children a right, by 
virtue of their capacities for intelli- 
gent appreciation, to stand in the 
great places of the earth. 

It may seem that undue space has 
thus far been given to the justification 
of the course, but the main thing is 
not how, but that it should be done. 
Wisdom is not going to die with any 
one teacher's syllabus and the skinning 
of the proverbial cat should be kept 
in mind. The attractiveness of the 
work should lie partly in its flexibility 
and adaptability to the special interests 
of teacher and pupils. The timeli- 
ness of certain material may be the 
best reason for its inclusion. Thus 
the giving of the original operetta of 
“Don Quixote” at Samuel J. Tilden 
led to a worth-while digression—Cer- 
yantes and the “Don Quixote” theme 
in music and art. | 
_ The course is at present planned, 
after a brief survey of Greek art and 
architecture, to cover the high lights 


ee 
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roughl aking, i : 
ghly speaking, is three days of it F ote Shado 


art and 


erature followed by two of 
two of music. In presenting the an 
and music, no attempt is made to for 


them into an artificial background fo, _ 
English literature, but rather to give 
a broad cultural survey from which _ 
that subject may be seen in its true 
Fy utlized and wide use is made of pic- 


perspective, even if it shrinks a bit in 
importance as the student becomes. 
more of a cosmopolite. There is alo 7 
no attempt at a strict synchronizing 


of the three arts by centuries. An 
arid century in English literature that 


can be covered in a day or so my 


be so rich in continental art as tor 


There should 


quire several weeks. 
also be sufficient time devoted to aly 
one unit of art or music for som 
feeling of development and continu!) 
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studied as one unit; 
other. The eventual aim : 
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‘torial illustration furnished by both 
pupil and teacher. The kind assistance 
of the Picture Collection of the Forty- 
second Street branch of the New York 
Public Library in providing over fifty 
Sy each week for the three parts 
Pe is of great help. 
Seite, music appreciation is 
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versity Prints, Perry Pictures, Metro- 
politan and Medici post cards, an 
aggregate of about a hundred for the 
term. Great paintings in jigsaw puz- 
zle form are especially popular. Much 
of the enduring satisfaction of the 
course seems to come from this di- 
versified, if humble ownership. One 
student standing before Franz Hals’ 
“Portrait of a Woman” at the Metro- 
politan confided, “I like my penny pic- 
ture best.” 

Original observation, individual ex- 
pression of taste, and especially discus- 
sions at home following the lesson, are 
encouraged. To this end the pupils 
are also allowed to take home port- 
folios of larger reproductions. The 
teacher well remembers one boy’s re- 
cital of his mother’s lovely and pene- 


‘trating appreciation of Velasquez’s 


“The Spinners.” Perhaps the course 
may do a little something toward the 
realization of that most appealing of 
objectives, worthy home membership. 
To this end, also, the students are in- 
formed of reasonably priced enlarge- 
ments which several become interested 
in buying for their homes. In addi- 
ae to his small prints, he is also col- 
ay from newspapers and periodi- 
s his Own appropriate note-book 
ee which appreciably increases 
a > widened interests. 
1e hy es e 
er work includes visits to the 
yn, Metropolitan and Hi 
Museums. N mes 
- JNext term, in co 
with the . nnection 
work in contem 
the mor i llr: 
€ modern galleri i : 
tted. In connecti ce spt He 
Gothic archi ron with the study of 
rehitecture, there j 
© Riversid Panik A. 
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thedral of St. John the Divine. The 


facade and stained glass of the River- 
side Church are compared with those 
of Chartres; the carillon is listened to 
from below and thoroughly, if breath- 
lessly, surveyed from above. It was 
a special satisfaction to the teacher to 
stand with a large group of Jewish 
children, after the Cathedral service, 
before the altar and there examine the 
Menorah lights, the two seven-branch 
candle-sticks, given by Adolf Ochs to 
the Cathedral as a symbol of the 
friendship existing between the Jew- 
ish and Christian people of New York. 
It is such spirit as this that the course 
hopes to foster. 

The musical part of the course be- 
gins with the English madrigalists and 
extends from Bach through Chopin. 
The teacher's talks on music are il- 
lustrated by victrola records, music 
scores, the student's small prints and 
iJlustrative material from the Public 
Library. The Department of Music 
of Samuel J. Tilden kindly allows the 
use of its records and the chairman 
has graciously played such illustrative 
material on the piano. This year a 
recital consisting of the concerted mus- 
ical ability of the class in definite il- 
lustration of the work covered has been 
planned. | 

For field work, in addition to radio 
concerts, the Philharmonic series have 
been attended, a representative of the 
class being present on alternate Friday 
afternoons. Next year a representa’ 
tive will also be present at the Satur- 
day morning concerts for young people 
at Carnegie Hall with all the responsi’ 
bilities of the delegate reporter. Note 
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men of Shakespere, surely Leonard 
Da Vinci, Titian, Raphael and Mice 
Angelo should stand side by side with 


him in the student’s mind, as lofty 


peaks of the Renaissance. All the 
titanic personalities of that great world 


period are rightfully his, whether th 
medium of expression be ston 
marble, paint, music or words— 
too, in languages an his 0" 
The tight little island of English lit 
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outlook. 
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2 ruthless eclipse of art 


Renaissance in ngland, the Queen's 

tronage of the arts, is more readily 
inderstood when the student is already 
fomiliar with Pericles, Lorenzo de Me- 
dici, Pope Julius II, Philip IV of 


+ Spain, Francis I of France and their 


powerful, often sinister control of 
artists, An Edmund Spenser breaking 
ah for his Queen’s recognition 
a a ee phenomenon. The 
De — changing relation- 
o t, composer and writer to 
= patron, from century to century 
ee the relative work of be 
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while the morris dance is a more spon’ 
taneous expression of the folk element 
of the same period. Van Dyck’s por’ 
trayal of the graceful elegance of lace 
and plume supplements the ca ier 
lyric as an expression of the spirit of 
the court of Charles IJ. Reynolds 
shows us the prosaic sobriety of the 
Johnson group, while a few measures 
of a minuet of Haydn or Mozart can 
vividly convey the atmosphere of glit- 
tering formality that was the early 
eighteenth century. 

It will next be suggested how the 
changing modes of human expression 


in the development of English litera- 


ture may be rendered more vivid and 
comprehensible through this three-fold 
clarification. Classicism may be illus- 
trated by Donatello’s “Saint George,” 
Mozart’s “Jupiter Symphony” and 
Pope's “Rape of the Lock.” The pupil 
comes to realize what is meant by the 
comment, “If Raphael’s modonnas 
could sing, they would do so in the 
music of Mozart.” 

Romanticism may be illustrated by a 
Schumann, a Byron and a Delacroix. 
The subjective individualistic expres- 
sion of the artist may be made clear 
x Byron’s “Don Juan” or “Childe 
ae and the second movement of 
umann’s “D Minor Symphony”™; 
the love of nature by ‘Wordsworth’s 

Tintern Abbey,” a landsca <i 

of Co ib et, 
nstable and Beethoven's ‘Pas 

toral Symphony”; the . , : 
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“Bannockburn, © Velasquez’s “Surren’ from my sorrow. Op 


der of Breeda” and Haydn's “Emper’ 
or's Hymn” or a Chopin polonaise; 


grief for 

nais,” El Greco's “Burial of the Count of a Bach and a Words 

Orgaz” and the second movement of come to realize that . he ed 
Symphony”; thing in life is that which Momentoy, 


Beethoven's “Eroica 

humorous expressio 1S Withj 
O'Shanter,” Franz 
ings and Mozart's “Figaro” overture; 
love of liberty by Byron's “Sonnet on 
Chillon,” 
and “The Marseillaise’’; 
children by. Blake's “Songs of Inno- 


Hals’ tavern paint- his outward circumstance - 


truths may seem platitudin 
sometimes, through fear 7 


interest in paths of children the light of y,; 
Some further correlations wil] 


cence, 
Dyck, Reynolds and Romney, 
Schumann's “Kinderscenen. ” 
Finally, it is to be hoped that finer 
and truer ideas of human living may 
be impressed upon the student by this 
three-fold substantiation. 
lives of a Michael Angelo, a Beethoven 
and a Milton, he may come to rea 
one truth of special value in this super’ 
ficial age when the study of technique the general 
and of past art is believed by many 


to cramp free creative expression, the 
truth that “the greatest genius is the materi 
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f Saint Francis on 


the works 0 
and Ruskin. 

Italian artists and composers 
in the poetry of Robert Brown- 


ing. 
“The Italy of the Poets,” an 


anthology edited by Robert 
Haven Schauffler. 


. Saint George in art and litera- 


ture. 


. Influence of Savonorola upon 


the work of Botticelli, Michael 
Angelo and George Eli 
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21. Cellini’s “Perseus”; the account 
of its casting in his Autobi- 
ography; Berlioz’s Cellini over- 
ture. 

22. Vasari, the Walter Winchell 
of the Italian Renaissance. 

23. Shakespeare in opera and over’ 
ture—Verdi, Thomas, Mendel- 
ssohn, Berlioz, Straus, Tschai- 
kovsky. 

74. Shakespeare in art, with special 
reference to the decorations of 
the Memorial Theatre and the 

Folger Memorial Library. 

25. The Faust theme in Marlowe, 
Gounod, Berlioz and Rem- 
brandt. 2 

26. Don Quixote of Cervantes, 
Massenet, Richard Strauss, 
Daumier and the tapestries in 
the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art and the Hispanic Museum. 

27. oe on between the music 
of Bach and 
ae a medieval ca- 
28. en as a historian of 
- Spain 
a records expressing the 
us moods suggested b 
Dryden's “Alexander's F ¥ 
30. Saint Cecilia in art and lite . 
— 7 tera- 
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36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


Rembrandt and his descendant 
and biographer, Hendrick Van 
Loon. 

“The Three Titans” by Emil 
Ludwig. 

The engraving and poems of 
William Blake — musical set- 
tings for his poems. 

“Jean Christophe” and Bee- 
thoven. , 

Goethe’s relations with Mozart, 
Schubert and Beethoven. 
Parallels in the life and work 
of Burns and Schubert. 

The “Manfred” of Byron and 
Schumann. 

Napoleonic themes. Paintings 
by Orchardson and Baron Gros; 
Haydn's “Emperor's Hymn”; 
Schumann’s “The Two Grena- 
diers”’; Beethoven’s “Eroica 
Symphony”’; Tschaikovsky’s 
“1312 Overture’; Browning's 


“Incident of the French 


44. 


45. 
" 46. 


Camp”; appropriate chapters 
from ‘Les Misérables,” “Van- 
ity Fair” and “The Old Wives’ 
Tale.” 

Chapters in Abbé Dimnet's 
“What We Live By,” which 
discuss the relation of poetry, 
painting and music. 


Lessing's “Laoco6n.” 


Etching, wood cut and engrav” 


ing as means of ill 

erary material. 
47. Means of Producing }; ’ 

shade in painting ott and 
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48. Chopin and his ae 
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eas er 

poem, and gaze upon a fine pict. Be ae 7 aed responsibilities 


and if possible, speak a few sensh 


words,” 

James Huneker used to speak of 
himself as a steeple jack of the arts and 
his was indeed an enviable if super 
ficial vantage point. The present 


teacher, who feels that she has hereto ; 


fore genuflected too much in the din 
corner of her pet pew, has welcomed 
this steeple jack course. Sometimes 
pupils and teacher alike become some 
what breathless and dizzy, and th 
view may even at times be a bit hay 
but they have 
seen something, W 
those who have the courage 0 
minded. aca WH 
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F Equally have I been struck by 
the erroneous idea of many foreign: 
bom parents that the sole purpose of 
gading their children to school is that 
they may get book learning. Of course, 
they learn many things from books, 
but that is incidental to the main pur- 


The education which we aim to give 


is not a process of accumulation but a 

= of building. Facts can be got- 

aie books, without teachers, 
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youth of this country. It is as the 
keystone of the arch of our modern 
American civilization. And, were this 
work destroyed or curtailed, our whole 
scheme of life would soon drop about 
our ears in confusion and chaos. 

We aim to fit your boys and girls to 
lead an honorable, useful, happy and 
successful life. We succeed to a very 
great degree, but we want to succeed 
more often, and more completely, and 
we can—with your greater coopera’ 
tion. 

Be assured that whether you intend 
to send your children to college or 
not, the vital construction work is done 
in high school. Our work is the foun- 
dation on which young people build 
all that is to follow. So you see what 
a tremendous responsibility is ours. 

But do the facts bear out my claim? 
Let us consider them. 

Your children come to us between 
the ages of 13 and 18 or 19. It is 
with us, under our tutelage, that they 
spend those difficult, formative years 
repens ; it is while with us that 

rom childhood into ma- 


_ turity. 
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of their age, to have interests, activi- 
ties that are all their own. They are 
filled with enthusiasm, active desires 
and—inexperience. They are bundles 
of potentialities without regulators. 
With us they must find a satisfac- 
tory field for the orderly, well-guided 
development of all their aspirations, 
physical, mental, emotional and moral. 
With your indulgence let us con- 
sider just what our schools do to fulfill 
this mission. 
FROM THE PHYSICAL 
PoINT OF VIEW 
All students are given an examina- 
tion with particular attention to heart, 
eyes, teeth and hearing. If needed, 
corrective work is undertaken. For the 
sound, normal children we have intra- 
mural sports of all kinds; we have in- 
terscholastic competition in many lines. 
‘And all these activities are under care- 
ful supervision of trained men and 
women who never lose sight of the fact 
that sports must teach codperation 
with others, self-control under all cir- 
cumstances, the ability to take a beat 
ing graciously and a victory modestly, 
the desire to play hard but clean, to 
be brave and straightforward—to play 
the game. ‘ 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


As for the mental development, you | 


need to consider two things: The cur’ 
riculum almost too vast in its offer’ 
ings, and, in the second place, the 
caliber of the teachers who handle the 
different subjects. Examinations are, 
indeed, a very unsatisfactory gauge of 
mental accomplishments, but they 
seem to be the best yet discovered. If 


you accept them ae 
success, get the figure ation 

egents Board at Alban es from tk 
ios amazed to see how ae Oy 
public high schools of Neh stand 4 
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glected the emotion 
children. 


EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
oe seem to have forgotten 4 
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history of the human ee 

due to expressions of 
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here ample opportunities for €Motion,] 


development. We h 
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appreciation of the geniuses produc. 
by the human race. Innumerable othe 
societies give to your boys and git 
opportunities to develop or 
their abilities, their natural gifts » 
fulfill their desires, to create. 
Do you wonder then that your dil 
dren enthuse about their school, lor 
it, willingly spend many hours witha | 
its walls? And I ask you never tobe 
little their accomplishments, never © 
begrudge them the extra hours a 
spend with us. Think how ne 
ter off they are than if attending fc 
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high school age, chil- 


‘ but at . 
=a reached a point where char- 


cer building must cease to be a 
passive process and become a very 
active, consclous endeavor. 

"Unfortunately, a fine character can- 


- got be built as one constructs an edi- 
~ fee. The will to build must come from 
within and from a sustained culture 


of acts that become habits. Further- 
more, the qualities needed to make a 
fine character are discouragingly num- 
eu, but we know that the founda- 
ton of all character is courage, 
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men 1 to slump, enabled him to 
over comena terrible physical affliction. 
The struggle was a ten year's struggle, 
and it is not over yet, but its results 
not only put new life in his body, but 
also steel in his character. 

Naturally you will ask, “How do 
you develop courage in children?” By 
many devices, some of which do not 
seem relevant. To mention a few: 

First, our insistence upon punctu- 
ality. It sometimes requires not a lit- 
tle courage to rise early, in the dark, 
or on a cold day. But-we demand 
punctuality, as we also ask for regular- 
ity of attendance. We have very little 
patience with more or less imaginary 
headaches, toothaches, stomachaches 
and what not. Just as in any business, 
in any profession, in any trade, em- 
ployees must be punctual, must be 
regular in attendance, so in school stu- 
dents must be-punctual, must be regu- 
lar in attendance. We bespeak your 
earnest codperation in this matter— 
especially from you, the soft-hearted 
mothers who are sometimes easily 
hoodwinked by a slothful son lacking 
anion Insist that your children’s 

“ae ce at school be regular. 
nies . ——— pupils must do a 
unt of outside work either 
in study, in writing, or in 

, research 


work. It is a new departure 
p 
re responsibility for them, Olun 
e — S courage will fade wh 
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mi concentrated piece of : 
& reading of a de pe 
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him a proper place and the time to 
perform his tasks. Habits of work do 
not come overnight. To form habits 
of work repeated applications of cour- 
age are needed. With kindly firmness 
insist upon your child doing his home- 
work day by day, and every day. 

I should also like to see parents look 
over the homework of their children. 
They may not be able to check up as 
to its correctness, but they can approve 
or disapprove of its form, its neatness. 
Habits of careful planning, of tidy exe- 
cution are of themselves of tremendous 
value in afterlife and we aim to incul- 
cate these features in all homework. 
The next great quality that we de- 
mand of your youngsters is honesty, 
complete honesty of purpose, of action, 

of speech. A great many children 
develop lack of honesty through fear. 
When caught in a misdeed they lack 
the courage to come through clean. 
They try to pass the blame to someone 
else, which is dishonesty of purpose, or 
else they lie about it, which is dishon- 
esty of speech. , 

As far as I am concerned, I find it 
very hard to punish a child who comes 
across with an honest-admission: of his 
faults. There is something so beauti- 
ful, so appealing in a straightforward 
honest avowal of guilt, that it disarms 
me. And I also find that the young’ 
ster who has that courage often has 
the ability to see his mistake and to 
try to rectify it. Be not harsh with 
the truth teller but inexorable with the 


liar. 


And finally, we aim to 
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“the French to the class. 


Of those one hundred and five stu- 


and seniors. I am of the opinion tha 


were our senior students segregated 


they would display almost a 100% 


control. Se 
In a few words, I have endeavored 
to give you a bird’s eye view of what 
we want to do in this high school. As a 
you can well see, it is a direct fitting 
for life, stressing vital qualities. Again, 
may I say we want your cooperation, 
complete and enthusiastic, in our 4 
deavors, and if we have it lam 
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é in French of the pas 
sage was given by one of the students. 
The English passages of each lesson 


of the text were treated in the same 


way, the teacher preparing 2 transla- 
tion of the important sentences and 
using that translation for a dictation. 


I found that when the students 
turned from dictation work to the 
reader, “Le Voyage de M. Perrichon,” 
there was more of a desire on their 
part to read aloud, dramatize and 
summarize scenes because the feeling 
of the language was so much with 
them. ‘The need to make the associa- 
tion of the English word with the 
French word in the long “grammati- 
cal” sentences was gone. 


finally a résum 


But the Regents’ Examinations were 
before us. ‘That was to be the crucial 
test. In June, one hundred and five 
students in all took the Regents i 
emer two years. ‘Thirty-three of 
ae been part and parcel of the 
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1, 33 students (Dictation Method)...... 
2. 72 students (Translation Method) 


It was to be expected that the thirty- 
three students would do better in the 
“dictation” of the Regents’ test. The 
small group was 3.57% higher than the 
larger one. But the work in transla- 
tion of the experimental group also 
was better by 3%. Both groups netted 
the same results in the comprehension. 

The results speak for themselves. 
The important point to be made, how- 
ever, is that the students of modern 
languages, from my observation, ap- 
proach their work with more enthusti- 
asm when the “dictation method” is 
used. It brings into play so many 
other factors important in language 

teaching— accent, pronunciation, 
rhythm, and feeling for the language. 
_ Many of us have experienced the sense 

of utter futility in correcting board 
work in translation. Dictation spares 
both student and teacher that feeling 
of hopefulness and at the same time 
makes for comprehension and pronun- 
ciation. I have since that term offered 
the choice of method to students in the 
4th, 5th and 6th terms. They have 
been invariably in favor of the “dicta- 
tion method.” I might add that it 
entails more effort on the part of the 
teacher, that a greater strain is put 
upon the voice, but that in some cases 
students may be trained to give the 


dictation. 
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every scene of literature! But i, 
professional illustrators are not th 4 
only ones; our own students can make 


the most fascinating of all illustrations 


Before me as I write, is the water 
color of a boy reading “Treasure 


Island.” All about him are the cham: 
ing creations of the book: the gallant 
Hispaniola, the parrot Cap'n Flint, 


anchors, pirates, skeletons, Long John 4 


Silver with his wooden leg, anda cave 
We, looking at the 


of golden treasure. 
water color, can visualize what 


boy sees, and the book is vivid 


the picture. : 
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te 
ony "The Idylls of the King,” the 


possibilities are without end. There 1s 
the magic sword Excalibur and the 
shield of Lancelot; Guinevere as queen 
and Guinevere as nun; Lynette hold- 
ing her nose as protection against the 
snl of kitchen grease on her faithful 
knight; and Elaine so fair, dead on the 
= approaching the city of Came- 
Hal : e the Idylls, however, “The 
y Grail” seems to present th 
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artist experiences the joy of creation; 
if he can so focus his mind's eye upon 
a character, an object, a scene in lit- 
erature that he gets from it a meaning 
that seems to him true, and then if he 
can give his vision color and form, he 
has created something, and he i 
with joy- 

The class that sees the picture takes 
pleasure and pride in it, too. Not all 
children can draw, but all can gain 
an added interest from the drawing. 
The picture enlivens the scene, quick- 
ens the imagination. 

The drawing of pictures can seldom 
be an assignment to a class unless with 
an alternate subject, as for instance, to 
produce a picture either in drawing or 
in. words. The illustrations are usu- 
ally brought in as extras. They are 
passed around so that each child may 
have his own moment of close contact 
with them. Later and from time to 
time they are exhibited. The artists 
of last year are the brothers or cousins 
~ the class of today—and in that little 
act, behold, there is another thrill! 


_ KATHARINE L. MERRELL. 
Far Rockaway High School. 
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becomes increasingly examination either by hi. ; 
school doctor, and the vil OF the. 

For two terms I have been observ’ attention to the findings o les. of 
c Xai. 


trict, the problem 
difficult. 


ing the needs, the likes, and dislikes, nation. 
the natural abilities and aptitudes of oo" 

finally evolved a AN FOR THE T 
our boys, and have unally The boys are then . . i 


rogram of health education which, ' ; 
ata of its extremely varied activi- their terms work. One of the ; 
ties, has held to a great extent the mentioned is the daily lesson, Ava 


beginning of the term this d 


: ch f the boys. 
interest of each one O y plan is placed on the Tae 


In explaining this program I will 
deal sith the following Fve sections: Where all the boys can see it; a co 

1. Preliminary Instruction. which follows: 
Lesson plan for term. 
Method of marking. 
Squads and squad work. 

. Squad captains and duties. 

1, PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTION tion and attendance. 

The entire first week of the term J Minutes: Fundamentals: facing 
is devoted to preliminary instruction marching, warming up exercisy 
with reference to the term’s work, no 
little time of which is given to the in- 
culcation of New Utrecht “spirit.” ture. 

The boys are told about the tradi- 
tions and exploits of New Utrecht 
High School, of its high scholastic and 
athletic achievements for which it has Track: 
been acclaimed from coast to coast, an 1 82 
the need for their following in the door), ae jump G 
footsteps of their predecessors and con- put, broad jump. 


all Soccer: 
tinuing to keep New Utrecht at the enitnirab 


LESSON PLAN (45 Minutes) 
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(cold weather); corrective exer 
cises—flat feet and spinal curvy — 


5 Minutes: Natural program for 
fundamentals in mimetic form 


Crouch start (indoor and out J 
forms), shot | 


all (direction): bide | 


enter, 
pass from c 


jal 4 9ass 


es = ‘ . ft, catcher ’s 
i pe Per gear bale DOSES © 


d throwing. 


phy 
a guard, Patty: charge, ab 
alice, retreat. 
m overhead return. 
Teach “Pat 


f ‘ Dancing: ” 
“Yankee Doodle,” “Turkey 1n the 


9 


Straw. 
0 Minutes: Outdoor Program: 

Squad activity according to posted 

schedule (note under 4-Squads 
and Squad work). 
Indoor Activity: Individual Activity. 

a. Decathlon tests. 

b P.S. A. L. badge tests (po- 
ato race, step and leap, B. B. 
foul shots, rope climb). 

® Apparatus: Side horse, ropes 
parallel bars, . ladder, Loakeh 


H q » Mats, 

top. II for goal, trapping ® ba 

The aims, purposes and ideals of G a position of 8° e, dab Mase Seats and Games: Indoor 
health education and the her bling a ball throw-in on an ee dodge ball, kick Over 

—_. : 1 oO , ’ b 

ae Ses a 
are then exp . to remove the La Crosse: ass goal bo J! sindoog volley a war, 

sinned | f these boys Receive ané P Wat relay, nin, 
strangeness and er tae school, and checks 1 P Migg, Set Shain relay 
who are new to the hig i Basketball: _ shot geibble Pf Mutes. | 

. make them feel “at home. ing, foul sn°® “sing and dismi 
- h boy is notified at this time of ot pass, lon’ shot iota 
ac | bounce , 


the necessity for receiving 4 medica 
a 
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3. METHOD OF MARKING 

I then explain to the boys how it 
would be possible for them to receive 
100% in this subject. - The mark in 
health education is based upon the fol- 
lowing five items each one counting 20 
points. | 
Points 
A. Brace motor ability tests... 20 
B. Decathlon test — 20 
C. Written note-book — 20 
D. Extra-curricular activities... 20 
E 
A 








_ Cooperation during class work 20 


_ Brace Motor ABILITY TESTS 


The Brace motor ability tests are 
given at the beginning and end of each 
term. Each boy receives a mark upon 
his improvement from the beginning 
to the end of the term. For example, 
should a boy fail in all the twenty 
tests the first time and pass them all 
at the end of the term, he is given the 
full twenty points for improvement; 
but should he only pass fifteen of the 
twenty tests the second time he is 
given only fifteen points. On the other 
hand should a boy pass ten tests the 
first time, he is given credit for these 
ten tests, and is marked only on the 


ten he failed when he receives the sec- 
ond test, , 


B. DECATHLON TEST 


During the term, the bo 
athletic fundamentals in ieee ra 
se accuracy and alertness as shown in 
ae plan. These consist of game ac- 
Ons in track, baseball, basketball, 


football, soccer, volley ball, fencing, 
} to 
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the activity that the class is scheduled 
for. For example, during the squad 
period should two squads be assigned 
to touch football for any particular 
week, then football game actions are 
taught beforehand in class. Towards 
the end of the term, each boy is given 
a practical examination in ten of these 
game actions picked at random. For 
each one that the boy does correctly, 
he gets two points, making a maximum 
of twenty for the Decathlon Test. 


C. Written Norte-Boox 

About the third week of the term, 

each boy is given a mimeographed 
sheet, with fifty questions on health 
and athletics. Throughout the term 
these questions are answered by me 
or by the class during the two-minute 
hygiene talks given each period. At 
the end of the term each boy is re- 
quired to hand in 
answers to those questions answered 
correctly. The boy who has answered 
all the questions correctly, and has 
handed in a neatly written note-book 
is given twenty points and proportion: 
ately down the scale for zero for fail- 
ure to hand in a book. 

My main purpose for this written 
examination in health and athletics 15 
to get the students to think, and also 
to look up those items pertinent | to 
their health and to sports, a 

uld not do spontaneously. — 
e ollowing is a copy of this question 


sheet: . 
nswer in NoteBook: 
“ 1, Name 10 officials for a track 


meet and the duties of each. 


a note-book with the. 
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co 


10. 
11. 


tp 


13. 


14. 


: a. How Man 


7 i 2  . 
> = 


What is th ie 

“S the diamete. _._ 
=| in the shot Hi OF the 
ell how the shot... Vent? 
sured, Put ig Mea, 


lowed in : ’ 
high jempe height in the 
b. How many balks ¢p 
@ Jump in the high 
c. What is ihe J 


Dstitut. 


the balk line in the high for 


broad jump? and 


. Name three different m | 


tell the distanc 
zone, FiO he 


- Explain a handout in handball 
6. What is the rule Pertaining ty 
the number of downs in foo. 


ball? 


. What are the four different § 
ways a team may score one or 
more points in football? Gir — 
the points scored for each. , 
_ Draw a diagram of a football 
field giving its dimensions ad F 
also the names and positions of 


the players on the team. 
Same for soccer. 
Same for basketball. 
Same for baseball. 
May a team use its 


football scrimmage when | 
side has possession f the 4 
What is the TUHN8 yi 
State the ™ ae 
football. : tte 
What 63 Og asl ia 
on : | th oficial i 
;etball gam , 





y Jumps are | ; 


telay 7 : 


hands 108 ) 







— 


25. 
26, 


27. 


. Explain the 
_ What sport do 


_ Explain the in 


24. 


in asket- 
Nae the ball is declared 


deat four fouls in soccer 
of each. 

kick, corner 
ick, and goal 
er? 
at is a balk in baseball and 


‘oe its penalty? : 
ye its P hit and run play in 


basball do you like the best 


reason? 


d give your 
ee feld fly rule in 


baseball. 
What is the breast stroke, 


stroke in swimming? 

Name five dives in swimming. 
What is a forehand, back hand, 
loft and placement in tennis? 
Describe the method of scor- 
ing in tennis. 


back 


Hygiene 


ee ee — 


~ 


a 
6 Give 


. Name five different defects of 


- a = a aes of each. 
nt by good - 

ture? Explain fully. _ 
Me at ts the effect of flat foot 
' ma it be remedied? 
ae ne mind comes from a 
—_~ y-” Explain with ref- 
_ (a) lack of sleep, (b) 

of th =i) Physical defects 

» Car 

ite 8, and throat. 
“ture of the teeth 


: | 


them clea 


Ow 
Nn, 
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10. 


Li. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


Ey, 


20. 


zi. 


How do you take care of your 


skin and eyes? 
What treatment 
given to minor cuts an 
Why is the proper selection of 
food important to health? 
What is constipation and its 
effect? 
What is the result of ob- 
structed breathing? 
Why is it generally better to 
treat a cold by going to bed 
rather than by taking medi- 
cine? What is its effect on the 
throat at times? 
What is the importance of 
ventilation? 
Why should one know the 
physical condition of his heart? 
What is meant by immunity? 
Explain fully. 
The name of a common stom- 
ach trouble is : 
Bleeding gums is called -———. 
Always take a — shower 
after you have taken a warm 
shower. 
Nose bleeding may be caused 
by high and low is 
the atmosphere. 
ate ptperter Ri 
Name five b ; among children. 
ealth habits. 








22. Tell how you would increase 
: respiration (breathing) 
an & natural exercise 
at was taught in your gym 
24, What d 
Oo you d 
school clean? othe i 
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shot putting. Each s 






quad is sched- 


many teams as it cares to. Out of the 
ten boys’ classrooms, we had twenty 
soccer teams, twenty-two baseball 
teams, one hundred seventy-eight 
singles handball players, and fifty-two 
doubles handball teams, twenty-four 
basketball teams, eighteen volley ball 
teams, and a track meet held in a 
closed play street in which every boy 


according to classroom, At lan 
each page. I also listed the Bh : 
tournaments that were conducted ‘’ 


in the anne, 


boy who had a check next to hig a 
\4 


for every tournament, and who tried 2 
out for at least one varsity sport (after 
bringing a note from coach) received 


a maximum of twenty points and po 


gutdoor 84 
posted on th 
ach boy knows 


e bulletin: board so that 
what his squad 1s 
scheduled to do four months in ad- 
vance, For example, two days’ activi- 
ties are listed as follows: 
February 23: Seth Low vs. Mon- 
tauk—Touch Football. 
Pershing vs. Shallow—Basketball. 
Dewey—Handball. 


25. State the value of athletics as jump, shot put and i : . 
a method of improvement along block for all, ~ FACE around i yaps AN 1 Vien th uled to play the other squads in every 
physical and mental lines. Medals wete'awardeg “a, ey 8 ‘class e de sport. At the end of each period, the 

‘ x: : Be : -- . ae x e ; >} V = BS é e . 
Please Answer These Questions ning teams in the various “ the wif d BS ia a uad a “by = captains give me the score of the game, 
Carefully | and also to the winn fournamen, fp pich gchool that the which is listed in a class record book. 
meet. At the end of mae e ty junior a vg coming from ae Every victory counted two points; a 
D. Extra CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 1 arranged for the fortatin 3 LT chools, OF saa re af ga ze rad rye: oot the precar 
Hon 9 ce 
During the semester, after school a annex team in e ‘> @ on hook ian - ch class ulti oa : a mn sq 
These boys not only en ach gn, f DB squads. Bach © that had the most points received small 
tournaments are conducted in the fol- Only engaged i, ; she snaller fve squads known ; 
annex games, but 2° SSO AN inte, apsisted Of HVE q health education pins. 

lowing sports: soccer, basketball, hand- is bo Were 'aiso placeg pately © llow Seth Low, Persh- During inclement th hich 

ball, baseball, track, and ‘volley ball. . © varsity squad in that sport kn FP gMontaus Shaliows “™ | uring es wea ne Ww m 

Each class is permitted to enter as : extra-curricular”. record book ~~ ing and Dewey: f the term, an may mean a nit aac ony» . 

the names of all the boys » [liste At the be ng 0 m, 40 quads were assigned to an indoor pro- 
y uad activity program 18 gram consisting of basketball, soccer, 


mat work, high jump, side horse, and 
P. S. A. L. badge tests. No points are 
counted during the indoor program. 


G. SQUAD CAPTAINS AND DUTIES 


To foster a spirit of democracy, 
each squad is permitted to elect its 
own captain, who is usually the out- 
standing athlete at the junior high 
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we te ee ee re 


participated except the physically portionately down the scale to zero, } 
March 25: Dewey vs. Pershing— school that he came from. The class 


— eer e 


weer =e 


ee err SSE 


rut 


sf Oe HO 


handicapped. This meet consisted of a A typical page in my extra-curricy | 
fifty-yard dash for taller boys; high lar book would look like this: | | Soccer, aa 
yy Meck Sek! Tot Rel was made to understand that they are 
Classroom 501 Tournaments a ae 1 Low—Volley completely responsible to the captain 
Bloom a —_— = a vny mura: ._,Shallow—Shot Put. for everything they did, and that he is 
en Tet Os X +. | Socoet _ There is inter-squad competition i responsible to me for the conduct of 
a7 X Xi Pkt peel touch football Ma aap a Each captain received a 
avis ie eo: On ootball, » aS- card similar t . 
Entel X X ) we’ ber all a. track, soccer, volley low, with o the one illustrated be- 
X ke i vidtal oo 224 Punch ball; indi the name of each boy in his 
Friedman Xx . . ‘ Mpetition in > INdil- squad and also th 
Goldman X xX Xx my | handball and gevisd e date for each gym 
ptr ee Class: | 
. on of three, tactics ° " | ass: Tues, ; 
E. CO6PERATION IN east i eas Pied a four ‘absences ™ e Name. ‘Thurs.—Period 1—Squad—Dewe 
: Pare. The above Aven Obanee, VL lays gag nee ia 
‘ a; 10 3A 307 spa ane aps 


The final twenty points are given 


for class work. A boy who does not 
receive any unprepared marks, ab- 
sences OT tactics marks and who re: : ; ; 
eicen 4,010" from his squad captain ne z 
is given full twenty points. Any com 
x x 
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Any boy who did not enter into 
his squad's activities, but preferred 
to stand around idle, or wander 
away from his squad, or continually 
“hogged” the ball, acted like a bully, 
was disobedient to his captain, was 
loud mouthed or swore, received an 
“x” mark on his card for the period. 

These cards were used to give the 
boy an activity mark for class work 
mentioned previously. A boy without 
any “X” marks on his card received 
10 points toward his class work. 

In conclusion let me state that the 
boys have found the work very inter- 
esting and enjoyable. They enter into 
the spirit of things with zest and en- 
thusiasm. Each squad activity and 
each extra-curricular activity arouses 
each boy to the highest pitch of com- 
petition. They look forward to their 
health education periods, and find that 
the forty-five minutes pass entirely too 


quickly. 
Simon YUDELL. 


New Utrecht High School. 


The Mathematics Section 
of a German Museum 


I remember distinctly the first time I 
heard of the Deutsches Museum. It 
was in the form of a full-page adver’ 
tisement on the back cover of the pro 
gram of the “Bayerische Staatsthea- 
ter,” Munich, in July, 1932. I had 
listened to a delightful presentation 
of “Tannhaiiser.” It seemed unusual, 
to say the least, that of more than 
thirty advertisements printed in the 
program, the largest and most - 
spicuous was that of the Deutsc ia 
Museum. 4 photograph of the mu 


i? s > SA 
bho: 


scum was exhibited, 4 
of the page were ss the bottom, 
eae | Astronomie, Physik “Scriptiye. 
hinenbau, Verkehrswe. Chemie. 
technik, Industrie un pS 
schaft.” Landwirg. 
I learned that this “ 
Munich is one of the m 
world. All branches of h e 
ecne rate exhibited here — knowl 
gineering; the origin of Pra! Qn 
struments; the development “an | 
portation on land, as wea m trang : 
phone, telegraph, radio and P, ; tele. 
ne X-ray and the fluorosco a 
nomical phenomena (the sled me 
of the Deutsches Museum ig one 
“sige famous, if not the most famo 
in the world); the application 
chemistry and physics. The most B, j 
teresting thing about this museum is 
that there is no glass cases and no 
“Do not touch” signs. The visitor is 
permitted, in fact encouraged, to 
handle the various exhibits and leam 
“how it works.” Thus one is per 
mitted to enter a dark room and see 
his “skeleton” by means of a fluor 
scope, one can study the effects of 
pulleys and inclined planes by ane 
of dynamometers, one ca? scat 
effects of centripetal and cen 
force by oper ating small watt till 


0 
and one can see yarious types 
*” machines 49 
re faulty: ; 


oe 
* 



















“fig 0 Be long 
grb fe ate the deve 


Wy 
+ 


| 5 the mathematics sec’ 
#4 ae the orderly 


one of J 

one js 10 a ent of the ex- 
ic a 

syste ai ‘ous niches there are 


In * ematicians 9 

of famov® a outline of their 
pie mathematics. ear 
e 
ic nu 
a “_ of exhibits 
Jopment of cal- 

chines from the abacus an 
I's adding ma- 
the modern electrically- 
ng machines, such as 
the Mercedes, the Monroe Calculator 
and the Millionaire. The visitor 1S 
encouraged tO make use of these ma- 
chines. Many of these instruments 
have their outside coverings removed, 
which enables one to see how the 
machine really works. Boys of “Gym- 
nasium” age (12 to 18) are especially 


‘ and 


interested in this exhibit. 


_ The development of the Slide Rule 
is illustrated by more than thirty dif- 
ferent types of slide rules, including 
saat and Oughtred’s simple rules, 
= ; Me log rule, Thacher’s Cylin- 
a % Cox's Duplex Slide Rule, 
he one used most often at the 

time, the Mannheim Rule. A 


plani i 
a (an instrument which 
sas € area bounded by any 


“Ped le : rotund on a large glass- 
WA y de Irregular curve j 
Merely ¢ T the glass. The yj 7 1S 


n 
llows th 
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nt of the planimeter, and the area 
d on a scale 


of the curve can be rea 
at the time when the fixed point has 


returned to its original position. Vari- 
ous models of such figures as octa- 
hedrons, dodecahedrons, icosahedrons, 
paraboloids of revolution, spheroids, 
prismatoids, and even of four-dimen- 
sional bodies are exhibited, most of 
them made of wire. The theory of 
perspective is illustrated by concrete 
cases. The construction of the ellipse 
and the hyperbola, by the use of a 
piece of string and two nails, is de- 
scribed. A large cone is cut by various 
planes, and the sections formed are 
recognized as points, lines, circles, 
ellipses, parabolas and hyperbolas. 
There are many other exhibits in the 
mathematics section of the Deutsches 
Museum which I am omitting here. 
An entire volume could be written 
describing this section. 

May I end this article by describing 
two proofs of the Pythagorean theo- 
rem which I found in the Deutsches 
oe — figures were made of 
dove and th “folde ee nae: 

the folded” parts hinged 
to the stationary parts. 

For the benefit of those readers who 
are not familiar with the name “ 
thagorean Theorem.” ma I Py- 
that it is the foll ¢ ad explain 

olowing: “The squ 
on (or of) the hypotenus — 

. : e of a righ 
triangle is equal t ght 
squares o © the sum of the 

n (or of) the arms.” 
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; i e 
3 and IV. form 4 squat’ 
q Manis n0t shaded, the area of whic 

WwW 


% if we fold Ill towards the right, 
t sh rowards the right, the. area of 
- the unshaded part will: not .change. 


(We add and subtract equal. tri 


angles.) Pe 
4 If we fold IV down and II down, 
Pte area of the unshaded part will 
} wt change, (We add and subtract 
> =qul triangles.) Figure 5 is the new 
position of the parts. | std 
. § . We have transformed _ the original 
te (Step 1) into two squares, a? and 


ee POE —_ 


Lisi 


Wwe 


& Yq * 


— a 


FIGURE # — | Therefore a?-tbt=2 

ft : . FIGURE 9. io! | actual manipulatio of th 

I, a - n 

f First PROOF —— square, _ (See Figure 2.) If the os ny. | figures, 8 very simple, much ne 
(See Figure Lat ane folded inside, We ‘i ey sad peel explanation can be. 


with side (a+b) is equal to the ine are 


i : squar 
side square of area c?, plus four right large S4 


2 to 
d qu 20 : at) Pe fou! Ue ] and of F have a copy of Fig- 
inside square ° : | 


dent. igure 3 for every stu- 


> TAREE I CTET 


ab a of area “A ot oS Can ri 
triangles, each of area “> right triangles, ea? ec ante Ae PY coSperating 
2—¢2-+-4 (22 wat fab) +4 i) a *).ot by one ol “Sawing class (as I 
Thus, (a+b) — 2 Thus, C= (a a4-ab tributes ‘ aie Out the 
or at-t2abtbe=e? +2ab or o=a bt? Pty the Pray ee be dis- 
2-+h2=27. azar th E studied . 4gorean Theo. 
oS dvisable to cut out the large ' =o and returned at th 
“8 eee fold the four triangles , : 
“ square, ; 
' upon their hypotenuscs. 50 









ion. Sues 
i algebra and secon 

nee ey would benefit greatly 
by this experiment. In the em 
course the students will see that e 

formula which they use aa 
c2?=a?+b’, is really a valid formuia- 


In the geometry course the students 


‘cal justification 
will be given a practical justin 

of the truth of the Pythagorean Theo- 
rem. 


_ The proofs 
are two in number. The first proof is 


by the use of projections and mean 
proportions. This demonstration does 
not seem to have any connection with 


end of the demonstra 


areas, and to most students is merely’ 


the manipulation of algebraic symbols. 
The second is a proof by the use of 
areas. This is admittedly one of the 
most difficult proofs in the entire 
geometry course, and one which even 
the brightest pupils find hard to grasp. 
The proofs explained in this article are 
easily understood by all students. The 
first proof (Figure 1) can be trans- 
formed easily into a perfectly valid 
geometrical proof. The second proof 
(Figures 3, 4 and 5) is more a matter 
of intuitive than of demonstrative 
geometry. The time spent on the 


Pythagorean Theorem is not wasted, 
for it is one of the most useful in all 


mathematics. 


IRWIN M. Rotu 
Townsend Harris High pies 


Making Ruskin Go a Long Way 


The study of “Sesame and Lilies,” 


given in most text-books — 
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$ Ing seventy years ago to a group 
of British working men, may CXpPress 
the opinion, common enough at the 
time, that a woman's place 1s near the 
oven, so to speak. O# go a dozen six- 
teen-year-ald girls, wildly calling at- 


tention to the fact that times have 


Cases are mentioned of women to- 
day, who not only manage well- 
ordered households, but who have 
time for valuable public service out: 
side the hame. Or it may be that the 
famous woman is single and devotes 
all of her time to the good of the com- 
munity, a case with no parallel at all 
in Ruskin’s plan. 

Finally, it seems best to collect, ar- 
it evidence that the 
is not just a loving 


living American woman of import- 
ance in the affairs of the world. To 
gather material the girl consults 
the library card catalogue, “Who's 
Who2?”, and the “The Reader's 
» From the first she finds a 


outline of the woman's 
life and work; from the third, the 
latest magazine contributions to the 
of her heroine. 

After collecting, sorting, and ar- 
“ve the material, the student pre- 
at home a two-hundred-word 
setting forth the accomplish 









erm to reverse the order 
the teaching of closing 
the profit and loss 
oped first (in the 
then in statement 


mpted this t 


of sequence in 
entries—that 1s, 
statement was devel 















the work has been SON ve 
vised, the Corrected 5) 3 meow". ‘ei 
author Uses ; and ne > Te" with the il- 
pe and bin P decorative 





ce a" Ee Jee eg | th 
ee ‘ ae : she te d aie member has form of arithmetic, 
tures er mig MASAzines ba oa ur volume “A form) and then, using the statement 
she has seri liberty ty oS W call : \Vomanhood"™ as 4 guide, the closing entries were 
theme paper and n - - den @ port Amen — a picture of developed. 
as she reads. OW exhibit, theall 3 place on — posevelt, a success’ The following procedure was used: 
We pretend that y i at Franklin . housekeeper, and _ All transactions for the period hav- 
the regul a ee Ty wife, 2° ii ing been recorded, the question arose 
ar meeting of the Conducting fd 4 
fruit Woman's Club. as Grp f oan of ee at F. BROOKS. as to how much profit, if any, the 
to read her paper before th Whost 5 High School. proprietor had made on the sales 
: pea Richman 7 recorded for the period. This led to 
the question of cost of goods sold. 


ladies. With the perf 
ect poi | 

well bred : Pose of Te 
the most ieee ba than any other one 

Mrs. Whosit rises, makes ae Ee bookkeeping, that of closing figures in the merchandise stock ac- 
the speaker’s stand, looks her fail se temporary capital accounts is by count must be modified by the goods 
club members kindly, but firmly, iq J far the most dificult for the pupil to still on hand. Once the cost of goods 
the eyes, and makes even the lady iy J msser. Logical as the teacher may be sold is obtained the profit on sales is 
the next most becoming gown lisen [ia the presentation of the matter, it just a matter of subtraction. In order 
with interest. At the close of the rad J) aways reminds one of white mice in that the arithmetic may be meaning: 
‘amaze as the pupils grope their way ful, it is suggested that each figure 


saa Entries in Bookkeeping | 
find this information? The 


topic in Where to 







ing, the author graciously resumes her 
seat. This game tends to prevent th tough the intricacies of the pro- be label i 
embarrassed shrug and the funny fas f stu. The pupil endowed with a loss eaten rg em, adh 
<a Po te | statement takes form. F th 
the girl is likely to make when a E ag fir wequences leans by ores profit Ga males it 1. From the 
hears her name called, and the mh accounts are closed into that the cost of doi i 1S .Aoet Seen 
ish expressions of relief as somase® J As to the others, every first- deducted loing business must be 
has read the last word. bookkeeping teacher kno ucted to arrive at the actual or 
at test We amost chaoti ws the net profit. Af ‘ ‘ 

And so, from the origina’ 2 Fir weeks condition which exists is finished it is ags this arithmetic step 

ace ee tems pe rane ‘When hi 
es, bypienie wt: e e 

erence BU Which achie conomical and ment is joel ewer 


; * re 
material, n wae results y,: ves the 
-n presenting the ‘th the least maximum = The profit 
eel Tae spenditure of fore the pupils they are nent Om 


tgs It May, there- 
fines, for the 


work orally before an aoquie * ion te and pu On the part of fer back to th 
fe) 
‘ deal for yicarious 46a Ske of € accounts from whi ch 
cep from AO og F Mithing 2g) and h 
ach ope al and)e,. 8lene in both 


all the info . 
TMation on th 

was e€ stat 
of aaa A comparison er . 
lites m a On the Statement wi 3. 
appear o “© accounts, Which ; 

Ould these a a in the 

pear in 
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pa en He 
Se 


‘ 
t. 


the accounts? Which? Where? The profit and loss account js Me 
aken 


reason that cost of goods sold was not amount is then transferred 4... Thi 
to . 


recorded in the merchandise account ital account. OF couise, if °C 

at the time of the sale is that the proprietor’s personal .. i there j ; 

amount was unknown—being known books, the procedure account on at 

now, the entry may be made. But, as take this into account. is modifes : 

that figure was already included in The student has be 

the sales income, it must be transferred . by step, from a oI iy wetking at 
Nd has 


from that account to the merchandise from the plan, a re 
account, leaving as a balance in the in the accounts. 
sales income account the profit part This method of elds 


of the original entries in that account. may be objected to by B closing, 
The pupils here subtract the debit grounds that it is not Sie ri 
Y logical 


from the credit pencil footings to —that adjustment entrj 
check the difference, or gross profit, become, confused with clos , 
with the one found on the profit and That may be true, but oe entiey 
loss statement. . sneuiisered KHGE fois a tts re 

Although this profit is an increase ting first-term bookkeeping ar: 
in capital, it is seen, by a glance at to work through some extremely 
the profit and loss statement, that it tricate mental gymnastics. If this on 
isn’t the net in 
can’t be transferred to the capi 
count directly. This gives rise to the 
need for anoth 

e profit 
which : oe ‘epened and to which is avoided and much effort may be save 
transferred the gross profit. A further by all concerned. 
ofit and loss statement 

ae “supplies and Haaren High School. 


shows that the asset 
services” has also decreased during the A Special Course for 


tal ac- the profit and loss statement, whid 
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1? of 
© ad 


ason for t 
ty 


| a oa lack of native 


€S are, or may 
tate these students. 


crease and, therefore, be done with more facility by way of § 
itself must be taught and can thus be 


er temporary capital taught by way of simple arth 
and loss account, metic, considerable floundering may e | 


ApoLPH KLziN. | 


piled the : m 
fail’ the previous tert 


tad 
P igre These 90 stur 
an ded into four an 
#5 90% dents who had faile 
og of HY. with an aver” 
previ? ore, together wl 
“4 oF thud failed with less 
en 

j dy of 
ie EP ¢ considerable stu 
Is tants had conclu ed that 
pig of the failures was not 
“ap intelligence, 
5 extraneous factors. 


will be discussed in @ later 
It was my purpose in the ex: 
tlined below to rehabili- 


but 10 yariou 
si 
iment OU 
The very first day the pupils met, 
they were told that they were in a 
‘eerial” class. A special syllabus 
would be followed, and that by means 
ofthis syllabus, they would be able to 
ower the entire year’s work in one 
tm. They were told that as a re- 
alt of previous experience, I was posi- 
tve that they had more than enough 
intelligence to accomplish this work, 
and that it would 
eo not be necessary to 
ore home- : ° 
would he ox eet in this class 





period. This fact is now eng Repeaters in Algebra I ee Pi three-quarters of an hour 
both the asset account and the pr of PRELIMINARY CoMMUNICATION nat . ffteen-minute exam- 
and loss account: a rn the ON THE REHABILITATION oF Would be on the work of the 

reciation has also eo seal ace THE FAILING a <i ack basis ee each week and 
profit aie aa “eo a credited and = II wish to d — of lt term Mudents who ns xminations, 
count ii taal fess account debited. 5 ay 
aaa ‘nt reference 15 again ing stud f 

At this poi hi 


the net 
statement where . 
made to the The question 


is now found. 
= ce to where it should be ry 
in the ledger and the balance © e 





rm of ele- 







cientiously every minute of the 
term. At the very beginning oe 
students grasped the spirit of the wor. 
and did very well on the quizzes men 
tioned. A great number, howevets 
lagged behind, and these slower stu- 
dents were somewhat of a source of 
worry to me. I feared that something 
was amiss, although at no time were 
the students permitted to sense MY 
fears. They were continually being 
encouraged and stimulated, and praise 
was sympathetically given. I had 
faith that careful teaching, sufficient 
examinations, and proper encourage’ 
ment would ultimately yield beneficial 
results. 

In the first two months, we finished 
the first term’s work at which time 
the department gave its regular mid- 
term examination. I divided the stu- 
dents into two groups. The first group 
comprised all students whose average 
on class quizzes was 65% or over. 
They were instructed to take a spe- 
cial mid-term examination which cov- 
ered the work of the entire regular 
a —_ second group took the 
mid-term examination that was 
given to the ordinary first term alge- 
_ classes. Sixty-three students took 

€ special examination. Fifty-one 
P assed. Twenty-seve 
ular examinati n took the reg: 
At this Rae Ten Passed. 
3 point I divided the classes 


into two sections. 
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e second section. This 
group reviewed the first term's work 
during this same period. As a result 
I found myself teaching two classes 
in the same room at the same time. 
When this method of procedure was 
first suggested to me by one of the 
other teachers of the Flushing High 
School, I considered it impossible. I 
adopted it reluctantly. However, to 
my great astonishment I found it quite 
simple to execute. Two assignments 
were given each day. Most of the 
teaching was spent with the advanced 
group, since I had to explain the new 
work to them. The poorer group re- 


were put into th 


viewed the work along the same topics one term of algebra, and } 

that they had studied at the beginning The percentage of futur 3 13 failed 
of the term. A problem was suggested Was only 
to them either by one of their own 
I always found 
that several of the group could do the 
problem. One of these was sent to the 


members or by me. 


blackboard; the others doubled up an 


worked with each other on the prob- th 


lem. Only rarely did I have to do 
d when I did the 


igned to work 


direct teaching, an 
advanced group was assl 


on a problem. In this way, the slower 
the entire syllabus for 
While this section 
was working among themselves under 
dvanced students 


received the greater portion of my at 


group covered 
the second time. 
my supervision, the a 


tention. 


y 
dents were carefully observed and in- cases 4 
dividuals were constantly being shifted investiga io” fo failute s “s 
from the advanced group ‘ the re- factors. ” oF onesie th 
view group. ‘. was done on the made 30 re result 
basis of the examinations, and after known ae es 
the students themselves recognized and these 


Class quizzes were given to 
both sections twice weekly. The stu 





willingly consented to 


the shift. 
These were the resu| " 










the Necessity 
ot 


of the term, fift the en 
, y-fou © en ERM 
the Regents’ Examination te” | t ENP or MP 
passed. Although fift 2h ‘ing RES L examination cmnsareseeseseee 
Regents’ Examination sed ae euler aination. I 
; xamination, re ed the ed examinatt 12 
given credit for the fir Wer d r¢ amination iene 
b b st term ere ecl ex ; 51 
ra because thay all had of alge. sled SP “al examination. ssacimensneseitet® 
special mid-term Sania | d spe 7 END OF TERM 
= equivalent to a final dare Whi, F pesuLTs A 13 
- ti inal frst term SMM, alcebta en 
the peer eae Students a % pailed Aig nce caatiemcaeemmone 23 
Twenty-six hala ematics } 7 sssed Al ae I but failed Re- 
Twenty pac Te hg | Pt Me 
passed two ee “tel therefore 9 | aM ts” testnnensnnennmneremrenenr 39 
S of algebra, 38 pase f pased ROBE CG. GREENFIELD 
SAMUEL \- . 
j hool. 
14.4% which is abnormally low fy 
repeating classes. At th ' F Glamour 
Sa An Indispensable Stimulant 


almost half of the students made w 


their failures. 


Aside from the economy of time 
d and money involved, the plan mor 
an justified itself. The students de 
veloped genuine confidence in their 
ability to work and succeed. The stv 


dents entered the course with amt 
believe that this 


yived spirit, and I 
effect is of inestim 
worth all the time an 
A careful statist 
of the intelligence quotients ° ‘ 
repeating students as compared ¥ 
telligence quotients of oe A 
Graduates 1s now : 5 ‘i 


able value and 5 
d effort expendal 
‘cal investiga 


§ 
| of dry . aes after 
oti 
be yee I Snal grammar or 
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in Language Teaching 


We adults enjoy a change of setting 


in one of the three or four acts of a 


play, the addition of a beautiful archi- 
tectural structure in our neighborhood, 
or even a rearrangement of the furni- 
ture in our homes. Children are still 


ae of novelty than grown-ups 
: a are too young to understand 
_ ‘Me philosophy of the steadiness of 


thin 
mings that must stay in their place 


Ndennitel 
| y because they cannot be 


ged, 
Why not exploit this eager- 


and iov wu: 
jo 
Deve? Y with which they receive 


Imagine 
— 
in show telief 
inted owt “lass and enjoyment 
Painted o... you 
r set of hand- 


of 
wn, 80odly num- 
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a 
Ous Ts colorful 
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courtyards of Seville: those of the 
famous residences of the nobles, the 
house of Santa Teresa, the Alcazar; 
the house of Pilate. The Puerto Rican 
fans show a remarkable blend of gaiety 
and industry. Their decorations con- 
sist of magnificent public buildings, 
such as the “Ateneo,” the insular Cap- 
itol, the public schools, churches, St. 
Catherine’s palace or the governor's 
residence, built during the reign of 
Isabel Segunda. One of them has the 
picture of a sugarmill surrounded by 
glorious Puerto Rican landscape in 
brilliant bloom. 

One day my pupils found the black- 
boards covered with posters picturing 
the bullfight in Spain. One of them 
showed the crowds carrying “Bom- 
bita” on their shoulders on the occa- 
sion of his retirement. That day we 
had a most interesting lesson on bull- 
fighting, Spain’s traditional sport. 
Page of | type can be done on 
— eas day, sanctioned by 
even ele onaed a teacher ‘ure 

e 
mar drill or a difficult = — asi 
: ere are 
beca who don’t believe in special work 
— they feel it spoils discipline or 
: which they conceive to be disci- 
— They are upset b ‘ 
jections, | P y the inter- 
, laughter, or a 
lessness of th . . PParens rest- 
discinli sae pupils, calling i 
scipline. I do not thi 18 it poor 
discipline, but emotj ink it is poor 
They may motional outburst. 


be boist 
erous for 
i happens occasionally Heme 
en into Without the stron tie 
lan t visual didactic mat ral eg 
on xCuse and witho i 
esults. After the harem 


Noise Caused by 
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the first impression, it is casy to secure 


attention and develop a real chat be- 
tween teacher and pupils, even if the 
teacher only answers questions. There 
are some who might think their ques: 
tions silly, forgetting difference in age 
and maturity of thought and mind. 

Another thing of strong appeal is 
the theatre program of Spanish func- 
tions. After I attend them, I bring to 
the classroom enough copies for dis- 
tribution in my class. They enjoy 
reading them and asking questions 
about the performance and the place. 
I learned more French and Italian that 
way than in several chapters from the 
text-books. Later they paste them in 
their scrap-books which, by the way, 
always hold a great thrill for me when 
llect them for the exhibit held at 
the end of the term. You find they 
have gathered the most fascinating and 
curious illustrative material that even 
you yourself, perhaps, may never be 
able to find. 

When I spoke to the Pan American 
Club of our school on Puerto Rico, 
they were particularly interested in 
the University of Puerto Rico, and 
having finished my brief talk they re- 
quested me to give them more informa- 
tion. I think this request was motiv- 
ated by the way I described the 
island, telling them that Puerto Rico 
is the ideal point for the contact of 
the two civilizations and consequently 
the logical spot for the much dreamt 
of Pan American University, where 
students of both continents might in’ 
terchange culture. Puerto Rico, a bi 
lingual country, is the hand clasp of 
the Americas Or their “wedding trous: 


I co 


seau,” as Chocan 7 
“Prince of ee th veruvian), . 
it. i appealed to the cal f 
the cate many who wond a 
| rity of mogt of boy 
actors. It is not that th wp eay, 
but the glamour they ¢ wy att bet, 
appearances before “ha 
ders them superior. La 
great dancer, and Escuder 
ish gypsy, pack their ho i Span 
sistible attraction of dae hes 


who are just as good. 
American youth | 
Oves gl | 
pecially because of his fe Po ce | 
Imagine the thrill of our youn ave, 
when we tell them and show hr! 


ically the great wonders of the § 
Spanish-speaking countries in the oat - yiven 
in the present and in the future. The ; 
“ihapeaking countries for ra 
Cérdoba, the altitude of Lake Titi American manufacture? Besides, there 


isa demand for the radio “expert” 


forest of columns of the Mosque in 


caca, the spring of blood, the regatts 
in Santander, a game of “jai-alai” in 
Havana, the gypsy cave life in Gr: 4 
nada opposite the Alhambra, the 
Escorial, the pictures of Velasquet 
and Goya, the “verbenas,” the od 
est university in America, that 


St. Mark in Lima, 
in Spain, the 
gardens of Adalusia, 
of the Quintero brothers 2” je 
drama of Benavente, Sp | 
the la Cierva gute : 


cathedrals, ; 
music of Albenix af rant 
Falla, There are hundre® ee 
ical t capt 
ing and typica win stafl® 
mentione in the a : al) 
* or snapshots po 

ti 
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7 ae intended tO drop * 
‘fy af _ Not to tire 
. to mention 
“come 
dents 
his 


wpe en? ° oing 
i ders, m e markable 
one cas y first-term stu 
-< negligence in h 
ing me that he di 


gh school cur’ 


e 
urse 10 the hi 
he 


ned ts his case, for instance, 
ves interested in radio and he was 

ing t0 make it his life “modus 
» Fine! I told him. Don’t you 
t market in the Span- 


fnow of the grea 
dios of 


everywhere in those countries. Since 


‘that day, he awoke from his indiffer- 
ence to Spanish and started bringi 

a ging 
his homework. He made a beautiful 


ay 
ee a scrap-book which was 
ree with those of star pupils. 
x ae teacher in one of 
ne, gh schools showed me the 
et “slow” pupils. A minia- 
ws Ultra.” the - model of 
y Franco | ane used b 
; n thej a 
a (before (indie transatlantic 
Mang pt ne as light) 
PS of Wspaper, cartoons, 


“Onnection : any Other artic] ord 
Be} Spanich oy ee 





“Don Quijote.” 





) ish Club of her school to visit 
ours in order to have a social gather 
ing and see our annual exhibit 12 the 
library. She was wearing 2 gOree™ 
Spanish shawl and hig 


Spanish whi 


derstandabl 
She became the star 


y boys and girls said 
to one another with deep admiration: 
“Some teacher!” In fact, she is a great 
success in her school with “glamour” 


as her magic wand. 
As students of 
Rico, we used to a 


our English teacher, be 
maculate white dress, hat and gloves 


and her 100% English type. We 
thought she was ideal as an instructress 
in her subject and we discussed earn- 
estly what we heard about her travels 
in China, Japan, the Philippines and 
Spain. One day we enjoyed seeing 
her in a street-car in Santurce reading 
On the following 
day the whole school learned about it. 
Glamour is a great aid in language 
teaching. Dry-as-dust grammar drill 
unimaginative ‘“question-and-answer™ 
practices, eternal translating of English 
sentences 1 i 
ca 7 the foreign language— 
ir procedures too often constitute 
e unrelieved round of |: 
routine. In th a 
e case of the 
of Spanish, h e student 
: » has he not the righ 
introduced right to be 
ced to the color and 
mystery and ne Srace, the 
ndSieak koe ee I 
Panish America a ou 
treasure chest? Th te the world’s 
ish who does not se +r er of Span- 
vail hims 
glamour that inhinies in imself of the 
the life and 


very simple 
perfectly un 
of her gestures. 
of the day and m 


English in Puerto 
dmire Miss Hall, 


cause of her 1m- 
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history of Spanish-speaking peoples is 
surely neglecting a powerful means of 
awakening and maintaining the inter- 
est of his pupils. 

PEDRO CABALLERO. 
Thomas Jefferson High School. 


An Attitude of Positive Health 
Throughout human experience man, 
generically, has had to pay costly for 
violating or disregarding nature’s laws. 
These digressions from natural living, 
these departures from health led to 
ill-health. This became known as time 
went on as “disease.” As disease be- 
came more prevalent through the in- 
creased complexity of heredity and en- 
vironment the number of ailments 
multiplied rapidly. To combat this on- 
slaught, fylfols, amuletic medicines and 
systems of treatment were born ‘and 
continued to grow in proportion. 
Religions early established the be- 
lief that prayers or sacrifices to ap- 
pease a deity would result in divine 
healing. They gave us dances, masks, 
and rattles to frighten away the de- 
mons of disease. They gave us the 
idea that certain words, colors or num- 
bers would ward off disease. They 
gave us numerous other forms of treat- 
ment for afflictions, real or imaginery. 
Not so long ago there existed a naive 
faith in such amulets as amber, a 
swastika, a rabbit's foot, and a horse- 
shoe as a protection. Relief was still 
sought, however, and we find mankind 
resorting to patent medicines, mos’ 
trums, and varied mechanical treat- 
ments of massage. This late day still 
finds many of us victims of the pseudo- 


scientific claims of high-pressure sales- 


_ Se ’ 


Wore ve": 


men and copywriter 
ready to adopt n 
alls, electrical] p 
forms of qu 
maladies? 
To Prove that these 
rums or systems 
or invalid is yet : hement ate vali 
rent Scientific thought Re by Cur. 
termines truth: that in 
and maintain maxim 
must follow obedient] 
principles. Individua 
—- with a health 
un 
a a for fore. 
Nting sickn aa 
premature death is taking a a | 
periodic health examination, rr, 1 
our audit detects any remedial ‘ ) 
orders, then we ought to know fa : 
they are most easily corrected in th . 
earlier stages by proper followup | 
treatment. The school through its pro 
gram is in a favorable position to ply 
a significant rdle in accomplishing thi 
attitude of positive health. 
M. Donatp ADOLPH. 
Thomas Jefferson High School. | 
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An Evaluation of the Scope and 
Content of Introduction to Busines 


Within the last year or W° all of 
our high schools have enl ; 
scope of the Commercial * uss” 
include Introduction t© Business *™ 
subject is now being given © 
mercial students in their ’ 
This revision is highly ez vil 
in view of the fact that “ie 


ig much more technical, 9. ist 
vill follows that the anc d 
more mature, and having f 
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- positions were 
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-posibly some junior selling occupa- 
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ty high school careers W1 
oe rib if the student 
td to leave school 


found it necessary 

sfer attending classes for a term OF 

two, the commercial content which he 
1 


fid absorb was of extremely doubtful 
practical value. Invariably, their first 
those of the office or 


tion. One would have to stretch his 


imagination to conceive how a year’s 
- traning in Bookkeeping could possibly 


be of any material help to these boys 


_ ind girls starting out to earn a liveli- 


hood for themselves, 


Lae not conclude from the 
os 5 : the Primary purpose of 
etal p. oe Training Is vo- 
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‘rls will soon be leaving , 
et have dropped out, ane — 
1] percentage © 
have graduated, a sme peres ve 
the latter to continue further intens 
and specialized study in college ie 
professional schools. As educators, 
is our duty to 50 help the present acd 
dent body to do better those desirable 
things which they are likely to do in 
later life; to aid them in adjusting 
themselves to and preparing them- 
selves for active participation in s0- 
ciety. 
No single subject suffered in the first 
year of secondary education is of more 
vitalizing and more practical value to 
the student, particularly to that indi- 
vidual who is to leave school after a 
term or two. He is acquiring knowl- 
edges, skills, attitudes and apprecia- 
tions which are necessary for his every- 
day life. Let us suppose that John 
Doe is discharged from school after he 
has completed his second year. Dur- 
ing this time he has had English, Sci- 
— Bookkeeping, Introduction to 
Business, a language or some other 
constant. It is immaterial what type 
of employment he secures. The paint 
issue 1S, : ; 
helped Ligon oh. thus far 
self to 
actual and realisti oO an 
how? Wj ¢ world and if so, 
a ill the boy 


7 everyday life. T : 
" content will prove mle a 


— e 
fon is Rindisiental ee use of dic. 


cont 
Ent of the material oo pe and 
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first year of Bookkeeping is too limited 
‘to’ warrant any practical and theo- 
retical mastery of the subject to en- 
able.:the student to become a book- 
keeper. Introduction to Business, how- 
ever, can and does help John Doe to 
do better those desirable things both 
socationally and avocationally, which 
7 he finds that he must now do. : 
| . These remarks should ‘not be con- 
| strued as an:attack.upon our courses 
other. than Introduction to. Business, 
for indeed such an attitude would be 
inane. English, the: Sciences, the mod- 
ern: languages-all :have their proper 
place’ in ‘a:.well rounded program in 
attaining an ..abundance. of “social 
goods” and in achieving our aims and 
Objectives set- forth by the “Cardinal 
Principles of :Secondary Education.” 
. The-material whick: follows is.an at- 
| tempt to elaborate .on the aims and 
| objectives of Introduction to.“Business 
and to illustrate what we are attempt- 
ing to.do at the present time in order 
to help. “develop. in -each individual 
the knowledges, skills, interests, ideals, 
habits and powers whereby he can find 
his. place and use that place to shape 
both himself and society towards ever 
nobler ends.” (Bulletin No. 35, Cardi 
nal Principles of: Secondary Educa- 
tion; Page 3.) a < aint 
.. The-tentative syllabus for.our city 
(1931) has fot its objectives the fol- 
lowing? ©, 3 2 : 
"1, To develop an appreciation for 
the functions of modern business 
and the interrelations between it 


_and the world in which we live 
so -that the pupil may better 
understand his) own relations 


a ey ig ee 


° ¢ 
aw 
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‘ a J 4 0 
4, To prepare pupils on oN, sory: - 
Far Radiogram 


leave school to ente; busi 
for completing their hi 
course, for - work 
range of their ca 
__ abilities. | 


wi 
Pacities ang 


5. To Serve aS a means of eh 
. _, tional and vocational wid 4 
. ce, 
The primary purpose of this atc | 


is to enumerate, specify and elaborate 
on the material content of this course 


and the skills, habits, knowledges an 


powers which we hope to devel 


with due consideration of the variabil 

ity in the achievement qualities of the 
pupils. With the completion of te 
course the student will have an under 


standing of the following: 


THE MEANING OF BUSINESS 
1. What is meant by the term “bus 


ness,” its complexity and iia” 


are satis : 


pendence. 

2. How human wants 
-* by business agencies. 
COMMUNICATION | 
. A. The Telephone 

dial a 
How to place OF" F 
How to use the varie type ! 
d services at? 


- telephones 4° 
3. How ‘ speak prope a 


telephone and take ® , 


sages. 
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am is to be used. 


he telegr 
ep prepare and for- 
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4, How to properly 
Board a telegram. a 
,, How to select the most economt 


cal service. 
4, How to sen 
phone. . 
s. How to forward money by tele- 
’ 
gram. 
PF 6, How to use code and its possible 
application in every-day life. 
1. How to determine the cost of a 
telegram. 
_ 8 How and when to use the special 
forms for special occasions. 


da telegram by tele- 


| °- How and when to forward mes- 


sages by cable, radio or wireless. | 
C. Letter Writing and the Mails 


lH 
y to properly prepare a letter 
ne § appearance, neatness 
en 
| a , correctness and 
: How to Si 
; answer an 
3 Hoy Bi. bible eet 
‘ 0 ess ’ 
mand whe ts a letter. 


€ the various 
and 
maj Clal de- 
> Tegistration in 
? e 


o make long ier 
erson, Sta’ 


1. How * 
. 2: “How! mone 
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~ surance, special handling, C.O.D.. 
‘money orders and tracers.. 
6. , How to- determine, mail costs.’ 
‘D: The Newspaper - : 
1: How to locate quickly what you 
wish to see.” - ‘ ee be 
>. Why newspapers aré an import- 
ant socializing factor. — 
3 How a news article is organized. 
4. How to determine ‘advertising 


. “ 


costs. — | .<« © 

5. Why editorials are brief and con- 

\. Gise’ summaries of current news. 

6. How a newspaper is organized. 

E: Recording and Filing 

1. Why efficient filing records are 

- important. id } 
2. How to readily file and locate ma- 
“terial. — ee ee 
3. How to install an alphabetic, geo- 
graphic,:*numerical or subjective 

_. filing system... ot 
4. When to use a spindle, box, Shan- 

- non, visible or vertical file... 

5. How to index properly. 
THRIFT—-SAVINGS—INVESTMENTS 
—INSURANCE -- - at 

: A. Thrift = °~: 

L oT —-* to be achieved; 

on of thrift, labor 

. —— management. 

© constru _ . 
family budget. SB 
How to make pictorial graphic 


analyses of statistical datas * 


‘ ee Savings 
oney- makes ‘mone 
the money. that m ee ¥, and 
more money,“ _ makes 
Y serves merely as a 


medium of exchange anda con 
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venient way in which to express 
values. 


._ How the government regulates 


the coinage and issue of money. 
How checks, bank drafts, postal 
and express money orders serve 
as substitutes for money. 


. How to accumulate a reserve 


fund through systematic savings. 


_ How to open a savings account, 


make deposits and withdrawals. 


_ How to proceed with special club 


accounts, as, for example, Christ- 
mas Club account. 

How Building and Loan associa’ 
tions operate. 

How simple and compound inter- 


est is computed. 
How the savings banks are regu- 


 Jated by State and Federal laws. 


C. Investments 
How to judge the qualities of 
a good investment, emphasizing 
safety, satisfactory income, 
bility and suitability. 
How to distinguish speculation 
from investment. 
How large corporations s¢ 
capital funds. 
How to secure daily s 
bond quotations. 


cure 


tock and 


How the stock market and stock 
brokers operate. 
D. Insurance 
ds upon 


How insurance depen 
mortality tables, compou 
est and chance. 
How to fill out 
insurance. 

How one tyP 
from another. 


nd inter’ 
an application for 


e of policy differs 


sala- 


4. Why accident and 
ance are necessary ; 
life insurance. * 

5. How the 80% ¢§ 


Te insu 


claus 
€ Operates, aoe 


6. How to present a 
age or loss, 
7. How to obtain q 
policy, 
E. Bank Services 
1. How the modern bank 


2. How to use the 
f ° 
iciiek. 


evolved 


3. How to use a checking account 
4. How to write a check an : 
5. How to endorse a check prope 


6. How to reconcile a bank stap 
ment. d 
7. How checks are cleared, 


8. How the Federal Reserve Systen 


is organized. 


9. How commercial banks extend & 1. 


loans and credits. 
10. How to discount a note. 
11. How a bank acts in the capacity 
of a trustee. : 
12. How to secure and use a cetiid 
or cashier's check. | 
13. How to bank by mail. 


F. Travel Information and Focilins Fe 
1. How to plan an ‘eae! 
2. How to ¢4 q time as ) 
3, How (0 make reserva : wh 
4. How and where to 
travel information: et , 
5, How check base io, 
" jnsurance and per aft a 
eterm | 
6. How t yifere™ ye 
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Claim for di 


loan of 3 i : 


health a 
n Addition ‘ 


= 
. 


te 
> 


— 
. 


— 


~ 


—e 
. 


~ 





tO rea" ; 
" fn rerminals 
atiO 


t 


why Os home, school an 

ay? 

Be greater degree of 7 spe 

a on and odrdination 1S re: 

on" as the organization in’ 
in siZe: | 
fs manager of a large bust’ 


js not necessarily the owner 
why special buying, selling, re- 
filing, fnancial and 


cording and 
nnel departments are pro- 


d in the larger businesses. 
How to map out a simple organi- 
zation chart dlustrating the dele- 
gation of duties and departmental 
division. 
H. Purchasing 

How to give due consideration to 
a proper combination of price, 
quality, terms and service in mak- 
ing a purchase. 


vide 


- How goods are ordered in a larger 


establishment — 
rack the necessary rec- 


. How good 
b are received in a 


larger establi 
sary records, ishment—the neces’ 


OW goods . 
Gtablshment, ®t @ larger 
OW to compile an 
: 4 Selling 

each a 
7 either ne everyone i a sales. 


inventory, 
ysical. 


* How g 
to Or . 
800d male relate an Services, 


¢ analyze a 


e larger transpor’ 
he commun’ 


‘ation ‘ 
ania ent is neces 
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10. 


Jl. 


12. 


13: 


7 salesmen are paid. 

How to prepare sales slips, 
and statements. 

How goods are marked for sale. 
How trade and cash discounts are 
used. 

How to use the different shipping 
facilities. 

How to prepare a package for 
shipment. 
How to use the “sight-draft” with 
bill of lading attached. 

How to present a claim for mer- 
chandise damaged in transit. 
How to trace merchandise lost in 


bills 


route. . 
How to send merchandise pre- 


paid, collect or C.O.D. 
What the mort important com- 
mercial abbreviations designate. 


J. Methods of Payment 


_ What the business man includes 


under the term “cash.” 


. How the business man safeguards 


his receipts. 


. How to make change properly. 


4. How credit can be built up with 


a business concern. 


. How to use the services of credit 


agencies, 

Why it is advantageous to borrow 

from the bank in order to take 

ae of discounts offered. 

y financi 

bis ancial records are neces- 

How to prepare a 

note, draft and trad 

: € acc 

How installment buyin nye sea 

Ce 


tions, its adv 
an , 
vantages, tages and disad- 
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tu’ 
: action . 
K. Types of Business Ownership and application of the .. in motor - tomatize Yo- 
- 29P ddis- modern psychok © Principle, Yer the aU at 
1.) What are the advantages and CIs psychology, Plea great ter the epee 
"advantages of thé single prop zee — Seis yt these then: ' the 2r* ossible. 
torship, partnership and corpora- Psy¢ ology apply to the moti | yctatiO™ is P ve not aurora” 
aca | Kael of shorthand: © ph; word however — almost 
2. How chain stores DP ae a b “ ill-building Phase Many oe ‘s [most instan’ 
-- why they seem to be displacing a ; he san Phase ted. . Other words have 
the small retailer. —_ in shorthand implies ys wnitiNe sty learned OF have 
+3, “What are some of the outstanding a. The taking of dictation . Lar imperfe e essitating con’ 
legal characteristics of each type b. The transcription of he No into nae om hand, some 
sont t O ; 
of business organization. on the typewriter accurate ‘a8 recall. © t = are brand new 
In addition, «correct legible hand- = “7 Writing shorthand from gf te words —_ atically 
n 4 ‘ 1:2, tation, it is ne Om dip of BT. muscles utom 
+s d t of arithmetic , cessary to h pile the 
writing and mastery tomatized, efficiently. 3: ave an qy, tar outlines, the entire 
fundamentals are constantly stressed. : he ently distributed eae He fami 4 oan building 
| ) -omplete perfection of all is e attention must be 4, | stention 1s focused UPS h 
Although complete P ‘buted be diy fp ate Jiar outline throug 
the knowledges skills and apprecia- tributed over the following factors: fF up of the unfamilia fication of 
e : a. Selective listening. ~D scosation, analogy, or applica 


tions is not required, since time per- 
: on the most im- 


mits of concentration 
heless a student 


‘portant only, nevert ) 
who has completed two terms of Busi- 


ness Training . has acquired a su 
ciently varied and valuable store © 
general business procedure which can Pp 
be definitely applic 


HERMAN DRUCKERMAN. 


Jamaica High School. . 


‘c. Writing of 


d-to his personal . 


Not only mus 
but she must he 


-b. Word Carrying. 


outlines, 


Selective Listening 
fhi- A girl coughs, some one enters th 
f room, the orchestra practices, an a | 
lane passes overhead, trucks go by— 
but the dictator's voice continues, Th 








pupil must be mentally deaf to d 


stimuli other than the dictator's voit 
t she hear the vod, 


ar every word soli | 





Psychology in Shorthand Word Coming ag 
The teacher neato. a we re Have you - ce pe it 
' | Hy to perform. O soe just NOW h 
sponsible duty 1 helping cach it Oo retain vehi 2 hg 
dividual pupil to develop to the best umber is sutPr sgt cit wo 
A 12 “= =F ils to inc the 
of his capacities. 4 ‘this the pup! - ia patt | 
sacher of shorthane, arrying powers — 

op ket “anil develop not —_ gkill-building proc 


implies having the pup 


attitudes and re Sue 


ciation, and’an in = weal these are wane 
= gi e pupils re sreil 
cess 'in helping the p ee 

j feel, to a gre tomatize , Th 


‘iesetives depends, 
Sk ee a teacher's knowledge 
ex 
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ical skill, but also ma writing of Wo 
initiative, app --'Jg the jdvance re 


rds ° 


a res 
havé 
ords 6 us 
e aural ® 












Soa g the notes, however, is but 
talf the job. The notes must be trans: 
‘erbed accurately on the typewriter. 
‘This is a complex problem. ~ At this 
sage, native intelligence, rich general 
background, and a developed language 
ynse are valuable. Some of the fac- 
tos involved in transcribing are: 
4 aes the comparative 

amount of n ' 

ny rae nie in terms 
b. Form, set up, ; d 
¢ Tyewritin : indentation. 

by . Ought represented 


78 skill as a writer and 


| of 
J Pe matte, shorthand ig not a sim- 


» Is espe- 
€ fact that 
bject is not 
ust also ha 
0 ve 
Value if me, a Subject has 
NUbject. 4 ‘rough the iad 
e Pupil is prepared 


M any sy 
© su ject m 
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better-in his social group- 
Has mathematic cultural value?- Latin?. 
Bookkeeping? Stenography? Our an’ 
swer depends largely upon Our faith 


in the theory: of the transfer of learn- 
? . ‘@ By 494 | 


ing. 
Not so many 
chologists expressed 


formal discipline. ‘Eu 
countries still do. . With faith in that 


theory, it was easy to discourse at 
length on the many values to be de 
rived from, any subject. A: short time 
ago, however, some of’ our eminent 
American psychologists maintained 
that the amount -:of transfer is .ex~ 

tremely small. . > } 
Today. the pendulum has swung 
back a.bit, and most people agree that 
there can be transfer.of learning if: 
a. The elements in the situations 

.are similar;. mal 

b. The-elements in the respo 

are similar. .o.0 212" sit? 2: 
But saying that Latin helps English, 
and that biology helps in the study-of 
chemistry because they:have elements 
in common does not necessarily result. 
. The teacher.-must consciously plan 
his work so..that these values may 
ce at —_ reveal to his pupils 
ich what he is learning 
a be used to advantage not only in 
sae inn 
teacher must 7 em the 
what attitudes “Hn early in mind 
folie, der ct ideals, tastes, and so 

Y e wishes 

these must be transferred, and 
consciously dissociated 


from 
the immediate setting if they are 


to function : . 
in bicaceld 
of th life situations, Many 


pps 
traits and attitudes which the 


years ago, our PSY” 
implicit faith in 
Most European 
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achieve through wishes to derive p ” 7 








owth of an in’ 
¢ the 8 com aratively 
will furnish 


se 
a 


shorthand teachers can is 
deliberate planning are desirable and _his’subject, and s0 to p] e , 
necessary. procedures and Hoe his te, ia yids of time . 7 
It behooves the shorthand teacher ues will materialize that these tp nd pert ; predi ting su 
therefore, to definitely make up his : Na _ bette! - of in different cur’ 
mind as to what cultural values he Walton High School MMA rump, in an 4 we have hitherto 
3 ylums 
- in the SUP” 
s by State 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND ANNOUNCEME) | 
1S 


Coédperative Tests 
for High Schools 
Eighteen States now 
tive testing programs 
school pupils, it is pointed out by Dr. 
David Segel, specialist in tests and 
measurements, in a new Office of Edu- 
cation bulletin, “National and State 
Coéperative High School Testing Pro- - 


grams. 

Increasing popularity of cooperative 
testing is due, Doctor Segel says, to the 
fact that “the work of the individual 
students in one school can be compared 
with the work of the students in all 
This intimate comparison 
tends to bring about a better under 
ing of the achievement and. abil- 
in a given area.” 


ity of the pupils in 
the State cooperative 


testing programs. One of these na’ 
tional services, the College Board En- 
ion, gave examinations 

pupils in 1932. 
In some of greater 
numbers of pupils take part in the co” 
Sperative testing programs. More than 


minations in 34 subjects 
190,00 Oo Mi high school 


pupils in 
68 


have coopera: 

; : erative t 
for their high are six: ests, Doctor Sege 
1. Tests give scholastic en A. z 
v0r lug 


9. Some of the examinations en 


pe ai 
Be 0 of high school 
























quotes: important data 

, Its yield IPO nag: 
CHIEF REASONS FoR Tasrpy , - _ roblems of dif- 
The chief reasons for ois. y we of instruction, 
or ELVIng pg, ;. st text-books, size of class, 


Points out 

of subject matter, says 
, “can be used for guld- 
ch, and moti- 


‘ 
= 
wu 


attention such as “is centered 

physical competition of y 4 
sorts between schools, Schl 
ships in colleges are oft 
awarded to individual winnen" 
Comparative results also sere 
make the marking of pupihi 
high school more accurate, 


‘0 supervision, resear 
ea 


DreeipE IMPROVEMENTS 
"Improvements which can make the 
cuiperative testing programs more efh- 
cent are suggested in the bulletin. 
Dactor Segel urges that “the applica- 
rie er” of reasoning rather 

owledge,” he intro- 


phasize the applications of ptt duced in more tests and that the test 
ests 


ciples to the solution of proves be piven early i p Erle 
rather than specific bits of fat FF career early in a pupil’s high school 
Carer rather than solel 
which could be learned 1% FF “Distrbution of test; ely at the end. 
force of memory. Th am Mdual over a lon a for each indi- 
a freeing of the teacher a makes it possible aw, of time 
meat dependence 1 ff Nebchel_ed gin planning the 
k. teacher wv author points Ucational career,” 
turns to the mor ong PM ef Bue He also sug- 
thinking for ; used to mak 
opment 2 Ve years ¢ e the 
students iy the e desirable ; Omparable, 
that is test ating of test uProvements 
. Progra us 
tions. BOgranhi ae SS: 
years ° bes area ™ng from on 
For many "det ny gh 5 ° another dur; . 
been ysed 19 Ka calles? “tO have the, wee? woul weg 
jon of studen ® bene t of w; d con- 
Wise coun- 
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d direction,” and that coop” 
g include, at least in 16s 
all the pupils in the 


seling 
erative testin 
initial stages, 
subject. 

The bulletin giv 
sketches of the coopera 
grams in each State and 
national programs. 

Copies of “National and State Co- 
t School Testing Pro- 
’ Bulletin 1933, No. 9, may be 
dat 5 cents each from the Sup- 
f Documents, Govern- 
fice, Washington, 


es thumb nail 
tive testing pro” 
also the six 


Gperative Hig 
grams, 
obtaine 
erintendent 0 
ment Printing O 
tm Cy 

The Unit Plan in the Teaching 

of History: A Criticism 

cent years, quite a good deal 


In re 
tages of 


has been written on the advan 
teaching history on the “unit plan.” 
At the present time a committee of 
First Assistants in our high schools is 
at work on the revision of the Ameri- 
can History syllabus, and it has ace 
cepted, tentatively, seven or eight 
units, which, in their opinion, will give 
the students an adequate conception 
and understanding of the development 
of our nation, so that they may be 

fully prepared to take their places 
self-reliant and law-abiding Hens 
= claimed that when a unit of his- 

ory is mastered, it will prove an ad 
Gye step in the adjustment of : a 
dividual. It is also cl ~— ae oe 
through the unit plan 1 aimed that 
ments can be studied | storical move- 
gol ast acct can in their entirety, 
better understanding - result in a 

Mer writer has no =“ . Present. 
© ne pupils “a bette trel with giv- 
er understanding 
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of the present,” but is skeptical of the the past. A clear 
unit plan, as it is generally understood tions in the past ; 


i t means for understandi 
actised, as the bes | 
mnt If the unit tion. 


Picture of eo ’ 


producing such results. | 


plan of study be pursued, as its ardent | The study of the history of | 
advocates desire, students are apt to 1s analogous to HGuntath : Peon 
compartments, unrelated and distinct panorama becomes more : , | 
units, rather than as a story, where the and when we reach the er eg i 
interplay of many forces, political, vista is viewed in all its lente Whok fh” 
economic, social, and spiritual, resulted life of a people d michote * | 
For instance, it on, and this life is a © Boy | 


. ° as : . m 
in shaping life as 1¢ 1S- 3 Shed | 
d that in the first term of forces, operating simultancoud Many | 


American History we begin with the constantly, with greater or leg pot | 
a eee Development.” later at each stage of development: Unde | 


“Democratic Institutions,” then “For- standing the civilization at each 


. 3% stay } 
eign Relations, and so on, 


all studied of our history is preferable, we belie, 
from their early beginning to the presy 0 @ thorough study of a unit frog 
ent. Such study may result in giving early times to the present. The uni. 
pupils the impression that “labor” plan fails to reach the interplay o¢ § 
came first in our history, then “rail- these vital forces, which produce th fF 
” then “banking,” then “immi- complex connotation we call “ite } 
tion,” then “political institutions,” Can one enjoy a novel or a play ifhe F 
granion, * a h. reads one actor's lines throughout th 
then “foreign relations, and so forth. : eet aati 
If one of our chief aims ‘n the study drama, then anothers @ Me. 
f hi tory is to develop historicmind- the beauty, ei ee oe 4 
) ha ing is lost ings and actions cl 
th and ing 1S *0%” ae ee 
to secure a sense of grow cated in their appa 
edness, tization, we must best be appreciated fat 
development of a civilization, ate setting. Thus to appreciate hor 
see a nation “rowing into bloom. t cal movements one must stu Jak | 
: convenien : ‘ 
We must see it unfole’ the Tight of the times, To Ory 


stages so that its progres may be the NEM to its compone™ 


roads, 


nificance | 
noted. bei to lose its real sien™ it 
; eings sections © 
History is the study of human : If, instead, cro a our gory I 


ir works. i 
and their w lization be stuct’® 


oe: 
lain the present— onvenient stage 


— their thoughts 
viewed at CoP Jevelopme" ia 


Their past acts exp 


e 

the future is ape hai po conception ° ' : ‘flowin’ sags 9 

te tendencies a eS 
can do Hf nowledge of which may — | _ vi! 
ments, to act in accordance with the P a aye Bet oe a 
guide us of society. But these ad nf ou! 0 me 
aerer best be studied by U0” st le 

ies can ! 
race the life of the people > 

erstan 
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3. 


oe 


‘we must keep constantly before 





urvey of 
step may be used as a § ey 
nt civilization, noting 


€ 

e organi te of civilization oo es ro betterme ati : 

ruti™ 790 -. On The above procedure 1S ert 
spo s08 le "0 ee olitic ous to the learner. It does not re 
Our “on i social ad P How to the end of his course, what _ 
problem TT al since study 1s all about. At sie J 
att hav pet should be reviews the road he has emer “a 
1790! Comp ds of our en’ he notes progress. He sees ~ ae 
made in all He folding, civilization eg 7 
deavor- | and Agriv 80 4 better understanding and app : 
Great Indust" ‘th ciation of our history results. I sert 


t: ; “mal 
cultural De ee pexoutll we ously question the need or the desira 
e? all lines of de- bility of specializing in any One or sev- 
can proceed # the World eral fields of our history 1n the sec- 


Our place amon ondary schools. This is college work. 
War. Our 


tions is studied as a result of our Louis R. JAFFE. 
vonomic expansion. Note our New Utrecht High School. 

progress as a people! This sec’ 
tion may be studied along the 


init plan, if it is so desired, but School Receipts Down, 


Enrollment Up 


the minds of our pupils all in- The first study of small city school 
fluences that operated in the re- system finances just completed by the 
sulting picture we wish to create. Federal Office of Education reveals 


. Since the World War has in- that with a decrease in 1932 of nearly 


fluenced us so profoundly, since $34,000,000 in receipts for current ex- 


_ our economi iti 
nomic, political and social penses, and an increase of nearly 





lif 

a = =e such marked 1,000,000 children in enrollment over 

oa te be essential to the school year 1930, small city school 
since 1919. systems face a major problem. Com 


Our objective ; 

~~ Objective is an underst 

and- 

neo Present-day life, Wh parative data obtained in that study 


uences shape at issued in a pamphlet, “Small Ci 
and actions? our thoughts School § > 5m 1 City 
diferently a PY 9 we think ystems, 1930-1932,” by Lester 


B. Herlihy, is now off the press, 


muty Now 
Nomic an about our eco- The small city school 
y schoo 


d politi 
itl : ; 
How ¢ cal situations? system is an 


awe import 
Since ave pr ortant factor in pene 
- 1912! Progressed cational ctkibore ea nation’s edu- 
improyin, wtcism: finds, H > the investigator 
eOvINg Our en. Ways of Fikice i: © Presents data to show th : 
" a ity an t a a 
no > Po Wo- 
ne tions, al systems of the ay of the school 
. 1s e 


d States are in 
than 10,000. 


Communities of less 
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7 hool systems ginia, Georgia, North om 
| Not only do oan a all the city lina, Kentucky, Tenneg uh Cay ee OF HIGH POINTS, VOL. XV, 1933 “ 
bibs educate 2° Pet put they accomplished and Mississippi, where Alabang | INDEX | thor . 
Bait. 1 children, but they fre the ia Title and Au 
i —— k last year at an average ex: dropped to $40.56, Weta fF : P 
| | | ee of $70.35 per pupil for total This means that to keep a at. a lit vidualization and Socialization of Pupils. J. - 
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the Conference on Current Problems but to colleges and universitie” onl De came . nd defiant. In the 
out the country, many federations of women's clubs, almost ty § throug | co raven nailed 00 him to re- 
organizations interested in education, public and private Schools an id Afni [ha esponse Was; Boe 
educational associations, numbering among their members many of i Stats. po i only 7 ea triumphant 
cational leaders of America. | mention this because | want ‘. exits aq, ale val for?” / face. He had been 
support in the fight we are making on the depression. When thi : Yow pte spread over - ian —_ 
won, your problems will be solved. You can help your Government pd" 7 "ulated by his rout. His 
State, and local—and we in Government want your help, der omravd ut the — a 
& io was , 
It is true, unfortunately, that the economic depression has eft ie of h a ne. 1 was only 
mark not only on the science and practice of education but also a - sothing 10 pA wT thought matt see] 
very lives of many hundreds of thousands of children who are destined id - he teacher. 


become our future citizens. 


é é ll. . 4c 
a not at a Jones,” I said. I want 


 §6“Sit down, 
to talk to you.” My tone was now 
gentle almost conciliatory. I real- 


ined now that I would Have to win 
B tim over before I could regain the 
- sespect of the class. 


Every one of us has sought to reduce the cost of government, Every oa 
of us believes that the cost of government, especially of local government, 
can be reduced still further by good business methods and the elimination 
of the wrong kind of politics. _ | | : 

Nevertheless, with good business management and —s oy i 

ce and frills and the unnecessary elements of our education | 
—, must at the same time have the definite objective in evely J} semmed intent upon following the de- 
State and in every school district of restoring the useful functions of ed - den of the wood grain in the desk. 
cation at least to their predepression level. —§ I began: “I don’t think you did 
| Yourself justice this morning, Jones. 
There was no reason for your acting 
SB you did. OF course, I could have 
a you to the disciplinarian. Per- 
1 ps I don’t understand you ” 


We have today, for example, a large surplus of so-called arp at 
__men and women who even if we had full prosperity as me ie 
should be unable to find work in the field of education. Eve ; 


+ ts just as much o 
turning out too many new teachers each year. The ne capacity 





) ‘ding steel rail plants far beyond fhe (°F 0h, Bont un : 
oe ree _— a al alle it goes without saying ne gre say) and ir or hiner I'm just sick 
— i ‘ he s and not a large excess supply. It goes era | have ON Bee Bu “ chool. You're not a bad 
Fak wally f our teaching in almost every State of. ; is that We re - Reachers i “s same wid all youse 
aa definitely and distinctly raised. The mt ite aver Og Th know - aderstan’, all right. 
to 7 afte infinitely better the average oa will instill int ee pol ‘on ky things. But yuh 


H tion, W ce cal SSSj © guys, ¥ < 
hrough this aj the coming Jenene. crisis fe 2 I don You're too high 


: : dar, n Mean . 

; re. tory: ee | But you } : 
es rently vital factor | 4 pret us 7 de teachers, ‘Hoa 
shaee | ie tke Ya thing from yuh? 
BO at yg Yoh tak ta, 

how is books - 


now receives, and that, t 
generation a realization of the ay 
‘1 working out what you have calle ; 
be met, but not in a day or a year © 


meeting of it. 






al 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ade qhird Annu 
io address of October !3. ae ork Cit: 


Excargt front a rent Problems. held in 


Cur 
Women's Conference on 


He sat down, said nothing, and ~ 


dat’s what edjication does to yuh, we 
don’ wan’ it. We wanna teacher 
what’s a pal. We ain’t ever found 
one like dat. All of ’em is on a high 
horse. Don’ give a rap about de 
boys. We don’ give a rap about dem 
either, see? 

“Say, you're a new guy here. 
You're de only one what’s ever spoke 
to me like dis. Wadda yuh say, 
wanna go down and meet de boys?” 

“Sure,” I said, “Ill go. But first, 
let’s go out and have a soda.” 

He made a wry face, but came 
along willingly. We drank sodas and 
smoked most of the afternoon. I 
knew that it was unorthodox to 
smoke with one’s students. This was 
a procedure never envisioned in the 
Teachers College where for six years 
I had been soaking up pedagogical 
lore. It was a bad headache after the 
night before my first class when I had 
been hugging the delightfully tor- 
menting vision of myself dripping lus- 
cious gobs of knowledge at the feet 
of a hungry, clamoring class. When 
I met the boys that night, I learned 
more about pedagogy than I had in all 
— of oar grubbing among 
must sai. wen ntl 2 
I knew hs at I was and not what 

» Ur, rather, I could teach 


what I knew onl 
y by what 
to these roughnecks. + 


: discovered from the office files 
they had been segregated in this 
P on the basis of intelligence 
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tests. Their ratings were uniformly 
low. Intellectually, they represented 


the most inferior group with which - 


we had to deal in the school system. 
A special course was being. devised to 
give their limited capacities the fullest 
play. They had: shown themselves 
unfit for the regular academic course 
and the new curriculum had been 
constructed to suit their needs. 

But the real, vital problem, as I 
eventually came to see it, was an en- 
tirely different one. It was a social 
problem of vast and far-reaching sig 
nificance. An overwhelmingly large 
percentage of these students came 
from the same social as well as intel- 
lectual class. ‘Their backgrounds and 
environments were identical. They 
were recruited from the areas which 
the New York State Crime Commis- 
sion Report of 1931 noted as having 
a particularly high juvenile delin- 
quency rate. Potentially, they were 
gangsters, racketeers, petty thieves, 
and other such vermin which infest 
our modern society. 

Within a week, I picked up two 
pairs of brass knuckles, five evil- 
looking knives, and one stiletto from 
among these students. I discovered 
later that many of the boys were 
themselves petty racketeers or had 
some friend or relative who was a 
racketeer. And the job of education 
here was to turn these young thugs 

into constructive, social-minded citt- 
zens! The task seemed futile. But 
Jones’ words kept ringing in my ears: 
“Yuh gotta know de boys, how dey 
live, Yuh gotta like ‘em. Dey gotta 
like yuh. De're a tough bunch. But 


« 









saw the correct approach, 


afraid — afraid that by. le 


with my students 
I mi 
Bht Io, 


dignity and hence my 


them. But, I reflected OWer Over 


seemed to them 

attitude had saad voles th 
boys; had, in fact, arous 
tility. And something h 
to reclaim this almost 


ath 
touch th 


was there. The Forces were 
at work leavening this unsavo 


Oy 






NOU . . 
tion | : 
hs country 15 7 


Saf 
’ What 


ad to be done : 
. itreclaimaty 
tract of social wasteland oe t 
ADE menage 
already ; 
TY Mess, 


—_ 


If education could not tise to nae 


this challenge, for them it had mo p 


justification. In the realm of books, | 


perhaps 


education had succeeded 


more or less indifferently. It did not 


matter too much. But here wasa § 
pressing need for social reconstrur § 
tion. It had to be done immediately F 


__and effectively. In this country W 
_ Metually cast, 


are spending approximately two 


a half billion dollars on education a 


nually. At the same time, the 


of crime has mou :. 
imately ten billion dollars em 
In addition, the rackets : 
ranks will eventually be § ie 


some of these very boys; a : i | 
enormous toll in terms of th cr 
and property. In 192 er 
States Government spen ete i 
billion dollars t° crus 7 sate At | 
Howard Ameli, nited Py Yo § 
torney for Fastern D'S 
recently estimate? ng 90,00 
$2.00,000,009 an 


+ Mouldip 
nted to approx’ S te under} 


“ae 


ee 


a — 





can’t loin "em nuthin’ TWise id 0 hicago Pays the rack- 
I- saw the Yuh le er ind C 200,000,000; 
Problem, : oe peel? ximately $ 3 3 9 


appre 100,000,005 Detroit, 
. Angeles, $50,000,- 
00,005 + $95,000,000; Pitts- 
Clevelan : Hardly a city 
mune from rack- 
evil grows. 
And spe Prohibition prom- 
as Homer Cum- 
-« United States Attorney Gen- 
: “ qualified observers 
at out, the racketeer organizations, 
deprived of the loot of Prohibition, 
ire turning elsewhere, and “muscling 
ix" on territory hitherto untouched 
by their nefarious activities. 
What does this mean to education? 
Briefly this The embryo racketeer 
must be seized before he has had the 
opportunity to commit his first illegal 
act, or before his anti-social tenden- 
7” have crystallized into a way of 
fe When the juvenile delinquent 
comes before the courts, the die is 
But pi can have its 
€ possibility of re- 
e de inquent ie - Puilossphy 
ght. The 
NY i the best na a by soci- 


Tevenge, 


Can it b 
It be done? I € Cone? 
Ns, Offer my 


After 
Jones may first 

| fir baptism 
j Range, + shed os 


Came 


under 
my Professional 


to the level 
true, as One 
went in 

Se ta like it 
Y lived with 


of the i 








DOYS. T gave up all my spare 
time to them. We played pool to- 
gether. They came to my home. I 
went to theirs. I met their parents, 
their priests, their girl-friends, their 
gang-leaders. I went to the garbage 
dumps in the dead of night, and 
watched them shoot rats, long-tailed, 
fierce, red-eyed rats, that came up out 
of the heaps, eyes blinking in the 
automobile headlights, and whiskers 
dripping with refuse. They “plugged” 
them with “lead”, and we watched 
them die, clawing at the air. I refer- 
eed “grudge fights”. 

I learned their slang until I could 
speak it without any self-conscious- 
ness, I did everything with them but 
annoy the policeman on the beat. At 
times, when I sat alone, I reproached 
myself for this wallowing in the gut- 
ter. But I felt that there was only 
one way to get them out. And that 
was to get into the mire with them 
and help them. It would not do a 
me to stand aside and preach as I had 
thought to do. I would have to be 
one of them, and then, through the 
affection they felt for me, lead them 
to something better. But, for the 
time, I must seek a common bond of 
understanding and sympathy, else ] 
was lost, and so were the M : 
med must come to th oe ape 
Genk € mountain, J] 

Living wi 
much that pn: ~ ey san 
otherwise uid not have learned 

- _ Without this & 
was doomed to fas nowledge, 
start. Th ailure from th 

© first requi . . 

‘N& with them js ssment in deal- 

“yMpathetic insight “a intimate and 

SNe into their prob- 


those boys. 


v5. 
Svs 
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lems and ways of life. They are, at 
present, a group apart, animated by 
thoughts and feelings equally as po- 
tent as those found among the “nor- 
mal” groups. Essentially, they are 
neither good nor bad. I found no 
congenital saints or sinners among 
them. They are the victims of their 


environment, and must continue to 


be so until we either modify that en- 
vironment, or direct the energies 
there generated into fields of social 
usefulness. 

Forced in upon themselves by a 
society which does not understand 
them and refuses to deal with them as 
human beings, these boys form their 
own societies. Denied in most in- 
stances the benefits of a happy family 
life, they find play for their social 
instincts in the streets. The gang, 
the ‘‘club”, is their social unit. It is 
a protective organization, held to- 
gether by ties of hatred for society, 
the monster that denies them the 
right to live a free and healthful life. 
Within the confines of the gang, the 
spirit of revolt is bred. The boys 
anti-everything—anti-school, 
anti-policeman. They 
loyalty, a deep and pro- 
ang leader. He is 


become 
anti-parent, 

have but one 
found one, to the g 
the King, embodying all that they ad- 
mire. His word is law. He rules with 
a despotic hand, unchallenged. In 


him, the boys find expression for all 
dless, lawless 


their loyalties. A go 
tribe, highly emotional, they find 
means whereby their 


through him the 


desires may be gratified. . 
Like all normal individuals, these 


” 
hbovs are motivated by the same m 





ter-passions—money a 






Nd po : P of _ this fact when 
eee ee rey meang De F aie starring Edward G. 
portunists oa ‘he they becom, - opine 5, was being shown in the 
crook”. Th get it by © Op, | Robins? nath Sitting at My desk, I 

ee Sangste, 3 pcighbor Dominick enter the room, 
Tang P obse ed x of the boys, leering ar- 


racketeer is the 
mode] f rv 
youthful gangs. Hi, d Or th anked by 5 2, They stood in front 


' 








are on the ]j ally age tm 

hes ical 4 of the boys CtlVitieg ey their b ul ging hip-pockets 

a ‘ x 

feel his influence ae Very frequent toe at me. 

They see hi ce In their own ot) span boys wants tuh see yuh on 
tm flout the lay es ine drawled the spokesman. 


i ; 


and jud es : Olitig; . be 
the en ith Ord it over the om auf?” beamed Dominick. “We seen 
impunity, Is it strange Jit last night in ‘Little Caesar’. Dat’s 
| Y’oughta see it.” 


a swell pitcher. 
For weeks after that I noticed 


| many of the boys sidle into the room, 


then, that they ape him at eve : 
He has what the yang 
Y want and canny 
get. He waxes fat and “< 
through terrorism and ae. | 
and extortion, No and poke imaginary revolvers into 
one disturbs him. Wh 5 spi 
aa . Y not try ig Beach other's spines, meanwhile mut- 
-m of the boys told me bluntly, ff tering, “Stick ‘em up. De boys wants 
when I asked him what he was going tuh see yuh.” 
to do when he left school, “I’m gonm § Having neither the facilities nor 
be ny big-shot racketeer. My cousin ~ the connections with which to enter 
cleaned up and got away wid it So ff "po big-time racketeering, they start 
can 1.” A week later, his cousin was fe Modestly. They are willing to sacri 
found in an automobile, his head rid | % the Present for the future rs 
dled by bullets. fF Xt form of this pet | 
yell” 1 asked him showing hin J 18 is to be found j petty racketeer- 
| In most big cities, 


; es i 5 
“etil] want to be a race Pecially in the theatrical distri ts 
cts at 


pas seve 


the paper, | 
teer?” ot! ie “Take care O’ 

“Sure,” he answered, “Why * ; ” the boy aske yer car, 

2 ] y. Bitter ? very solicit- 


He just got ; | 


t's nuthin’. < t experien 
word He wusn’t smart al oe that hey “al ae 
The exaltation of t F - fy lag “taken fees of etter 
the movies 1s another 1™P s tr §  Tluseg wee eePendent souls ral 
tor in the lives at ees TH “Ot the 7 8enerous Offers — 
never miss 4 gangstt ie they o him fo iid away without — 
forget pothing le ee Ptoferred a a 
And wit oa its, com ie Snes lidied = 
t over the n. In Sa ’ 
- ” ricks of the iy 0 Pangea 
into their OW" " of securing the 
Q 
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- 


desperately y a 4 
solicited the howe eaciel ad 
borhood, offering to ea <a js 
clean for five cents a week ‘ ome 
housewives were taken by the sch m3 
very glibly expounded by the s skes 
man of the gang. But one ia 
woman insisted that she could a 
for her own lawn, and bade them ; 
very brusque good-day. The oa 
morning, this staunch defender of in- 
dividual rights found her neat little 
lawn littered with broken bottles 
sticks, and various other refuse. The 
final gesture was expressed in the 
form of rotten eggs spattered all over 
the house. 
The activities of the gangs are not 
confined merely to organized thiev- 
ery. The restless energy of these boys 
finds its expression in other forms. I 
have before me a confession ereieties 
by one of the younger boys, a little 
colored fellow, whom I came to know 
very intimately. I cured him of a 
very embarrassing stammer, and so 
gained his confidence and friendshi 
His account is a fair one. There is 
no exaggeration in it. With the ex- 
ception of a few stray remarks, it is 
notably lacking in contriteness. A 
year later, he had virtually reformed 
He moved from the neighborhood, 
-- thus broke the hold the gang 
ad exerted over him. The story : 
— Is entirely in his own Re 
1 have deleted only irrelevant and 
oe Passages, ne 
u 
bee t five A yh I was 
quainted with boys ad Lea rind 
2 . 






Italian and colored. It was in the 
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paper not very long ago that the 
Street gang was the toughest gang in 
. We used to go out stealing, 

and if the man came, would not run. 

When he came close enough, all of 

us would jump on him. If we were 

standing on a corner talking, and a 

cop would tell us to move on, we 

would get about five feet away and 
call him names... . I would be told 
to stay out of gangs like that, but 
would not listen. We would keep 
soda crates, bricks, and bottles on the 
roof in case of emergency. One 
night we were walking around look- 
ing for trouble. We saw five fellows 
standing on the corner of 
Street. We walked over to them and 
for no reason at all, beat them. 
About two minutes later, other fel- 
lows were coming from everywhere. 
We started to run toward 
Street. When we reached there, we 
threw bottles, bricks and those heavy 
crates off the roof. Then we came off 
with those heavy long sticks and iron 
pipes. I ran down a cellar and 
looked out of a window and saw 
everything. All of that happened in 
about fifteen minutes. Then the cops 
came. Some of the boys did not go 
home that night. Some were taken 
to the hospital. 

“Tast year, we went to a Public 
Bath on Street and 
Avenue. Some of the boys must have 
remembered us and started an argu’ 
en a fight. My cousin 


was knocked out and I was hit over 
. Little by 


the head with a stick. .- ! 
little, our gang was growing smaller. 
Some boys’ mothers took them aways 

















ment, and th 
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; well give 

: ie poy’ started. More, I must 
Dap belor hem the gang’leader, the 
- desired. For only 


Aig! in j il i 
injured for life, Oy a Threa ; 
by all other block gana? “kn | 
. b : 


months ago, some bo 7 
tween 18 and 23 









oy op 
Y8 who five yoo” : a they 


» W ate 0 


dance. 
the memes in was Over, wn | ip that it was possible to 
some of the aes Started t) 1. fF sow she virtues of the gang 
like it, and aan "1 The boys in , ses y still be something different 
alone. They k “Mto leaye a 9 ie desirable to oneself and 

ee teasing th Mea aad 08 on. There was every’ 


One of 
€ OF our boys hit © git, ee idlow boys to make them 





One of 
town boys. T Of theme. tos 
uptown ton pale ight Started, ne 5 fa citizens. They were 
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session. One boy is seryin © morning F diferent from the normal adolescent. 
. . . Three Sundays ay a 10%. EB They merely lacked guidance, a point 
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knife on another guy Faas ne: 4 | balf-formed, generous thoughts and 
losing. The other boy would hie hopes. Their present perversion did 
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through my genuine sympathy for 7, gang leader. It 
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portant point. [| : their “nal.” 
From subterranean eT ral 
learned that they spoke of at as a 
“swell guy,” “a good egg,” “a good 
sport,” “one of the boys,” “the boss.” 
One of the more virile boys expressed 
his unqualified approval of me as fol- 
lows: “He'd make a swell racketeer.” 
I accepted the dubious honor for what 
it was worth—the highest form of 
commendation he could bestow on 
me. The enemy was mine. Now, to 
surround them and take them into 
camp! 

Secure in the thought that I had 
become their leader or “boss,” I 
mapped my campaign. The essential 
point now was to get them to prac- 
tice and respect those virtues which 
they had hitherto derided and de- 
spised. My first step was to convince 
them that education was not an impo- 
sition upon them, but a boon that 
society granted them gratis. The 
classroom was a cooperative venture 
in which they and the teacher were 
engaged. The teacher was not set 
there to bully them, or to make them 
conform to disagreeable rules. He was 
a guide, a helpful companion, not less 
human than they, but possessed of 
abilities which they could call upon 
to help them understand and conquer 
their environment. I had no diffi- 
culty here. By now, they believed me 
implicitly. Was I not the “boss”? 

Together, in class, we determined 
cant our objectives, and solemnly 
The 7 ae to carry them out. 

cted its office vh 
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I drafted it into English; it was signed 
by the officers and mimeographed 
copies distributed to every member of 
the class. For one and a half years 
(the time I had the class to myself), 
this code was enforced. Woe betide 
the offender! He was dealt with sum- 
marily—not by me nor by the disci- 
plinarian, but by his own fellow- 
students. And a more rugged, more 
undeviating sense of justice I have 
never seen. At times, I stepped in 
to relieve some of the harshness which 
was occasionally visited on the cul- 
prit. I recall the boy who was tried 
in class by a jury of his peers for 
having thrown an eraser which nar- 
rowly missed me as I entered the 
room. His attorney pleaded that the 
boy had not meant to throw the eraser 
at me. To no avail—he had thrown 
an eraser. ‘The code classified that 
as one of the seven deadly sins. He 
must bring his father and mother to 
school the next day. The boy broke 
down and wept. His father was 
working and so was his mother. 
They'd “beat the hide off him” if they 
had to lose a day’s pay because of 
his rowdiness. The jury was unre: 
lenting. He had sinned —he must 
suffer. I finally prevailed upon them 
to temper this primitive justice pat 
, not incongru- 
ag a a =? the “Quality 
ously, Portia’s speech on 
of Mercy.” = 
Jones, my arch foe in the be = 
ning, had now become my Gistric 
» «whipping (literally at times) 
leader,” whipping ( 


F ‘ He ad 
citrants into line. 
the recal ed than some 


grown more social-mind tae 
of the more docile students. 
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achieve through this democrat to 
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students, a wild, lawless enn 
beginning to realize th ; 
sirability of some sort of law and 
order. They were sensing the chay 
that grows out of individual caprial ; 
unrestrained by the feeling of soci]. 
responsibility. In a dim, vague way, p 
they were beginning to see that free 
dom does not mean the exaltation of 
the individual desire over the soul — 
good, but, in fact, leads to neithe. 
The classroom was here furnishing 2 
valuable antidote to the “might  — 
right” and “dog eat dog” phicen 
which dominates their social and 
nomic life. The light of le ® 


logic was penetrating . ito o 
depths at last. hich this conceft 
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= Chester had been in- 
ous about how poetry 
gto Some of the poems, like 
qos waite es’ “The Highwayman, 
ed him very deeply. He 
fs write poetry: I tried to 

: but gave UP- A month later 

be 4 me the following poem 
ag for its literary 


uote, not 
Z * because it reveals the poig- 
Be opines of his perturbed soul 
nan 


vith a thought t00 great for his poor 


wers. oo) 
Pepunt ridd it to class,” he begged. 
“De boyss leff wen dey know I write 
potry. It's fur yuh.” 


In Our CLASSROOM 


We have a good teacher by name of 
Mr. —— 
Which teaches all his pupils in the 
class; 
What is evil and what is bad— 
Not to do it in company or in any 
other class. 


Our teacher teaches us 
‘respect each other, 


if it was our tru 
e brother: 
To be Pals with each other. 


We all 
‘ Share hand in han d, 


© it easier 
Understand, 


at is th 
Maybe yo ict all about 
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future life, need it in our’ 


for Ourselves to 
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But it can be seen in our find 
. Bis ae ? 
In all different kind of means. 


We next embarked on a course in 
social procedure. We were to study 
and practice good manners. Most 
of these students were about as well- 
manners as the proverbial bear with 
a sore ear. Feeling themselves a group 
apart, they rationalized their inferi- 
ority into a contempt of all the social 
amenities. “To them, there was no 
more indelible stigma than the posses- 
sion of good manners. That was too 
much like “sassiety,” not enough like 
the gutter-life they led. And since 
society represented to them a huge 
hostile force which they must forever 
battle, it was no easy matter to get 
them to see that they were sacrificing 
nothing and gaining much by learning 
how to act in public. Within a short 
time, they were won over and went 
at Emily Post with an almost fiend- 
ish gusto. They brought dishes and 
silverware to class, and they learned 
how to eat! Many did not know how 
to hold a spoon or a fork. We next 
proceeded to the very delicate and 
ticklish job of escorting a girl across 
the street, to a seat in a restaurant or 
movie, and in the trolley car. I was 
amazed at the seriousness with which 
they went through the motions in the 
classroom. Even Jones played the 
part of the girl willingly and allowed 
himself to be led to his seat in the 
restaurant and gracefully abandoned 
his coat to Joe, the “River Rat,” as 
the boys called him. A new morale 
prevailed in the class now. A girl 


student, entering on some errand, no 
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insignificant part in the lives of 





longed blushed to the roots of her 
hair at the winks, ogles, jeers, and 
sly comments of the class. Now, Joe, 
the ‘“Tire-Slasher,” would open the 
door for her as she went out. 

The traditionalists, I know, will 
sniff contemptuously at all this. 
‘What are these boys learning?” they 
will ask. Books? No; definitely, no. 
They will not and they cannot. They 
are learning to live a sane, wholesome, 
socially useful life. 
ing into citizens who put a value on 

_ human decency, who look upon them- 
selves not as social outcasts pitted 
against society in a battle to the death, 

. but as beings who can and will find, 
in their own humble way, a plane on 
which they can live, respectable, and 

‘respected. This group out of which 
the racketeers swell their forces pass, 
must pass through our schools. Are 
we going to disregard them because 
they do not fit into our academic 
scheme? Are we going to let the iron 
of our indifference and neglect sink 
deeper into their already warped 
minds and hearts? Are we going to 
spend billions to turn them into pred- 
atory beasts? Are we going to spend 
billions more in an attempt to catch 
and confine them at the public ex- 

? Education has an obligation 

here which it cannot shirk. 


The home and church play a very 
these 


boys. The gutter, the gang, the 
racketeer, the burlesque show, the 
sexy movie, the tabloids, the whole 
social pattern of the slums—these are 

emes of their lives. 


the dominant th 
These, even more than their heredity, 
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gering one. The odds are ine a 
us. But it is a challenge nigh 
to the very roots of our e 
system. Failure to meet it 
that the public is investin 
modity from which it can hope f 

no return. I am not obsessed a 
the notion that with education as 4 
lever we can pry the racketeer loose 
from our society. But without the 


forces of education lined up with an 


indignant and .outraged society, the 
racketeer will become a permanent 
and none too glorious fixture of our 
national life. Education, I repeat, 
cannot -accomplish its purpose U 
aided. But it dare not raise its head 
again if it fails to recognize and treat 
the evil at the only source at W 
it can reach. Society has its <s 
But it can never succeed if uo i 
creating gangsters and racke E 
an educational regime et 
allow the impulses © 
flow into normal avenv 
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their bootstraps. It is 
who must help them. 
educational aloofness is 
t get into the lives of 
past. boyss jearn what they want, 
akes them go- They are not 

what They have an essential core 
pine oss, loyalty; and humanity. 
ee infinite capacities for pro- 
al labor. But theirs is a 
4d, undirected, and misdirected 

@ We are fighting forces whose 
al and magnitude we can only 
a While we hesitate and 


we, te 


ductive soci 






Sent I policy, and cut 
budgets to the bone, and scrape the 


bone, these forces are moulding these 


quibble about school 


boys slowly, quietly, without any vast 


educational outlay. Not a cornerstone 
is laid, not a university is endowed, 
not a commencement address is made. 
And yet tomorrow, and after tomor- 
row, they graduate into gangsterdom 
and racketeering. We pay doubly, 
first to perpetuate this subterranean 
society, and then to eradicate it. 
ABRAHAM H. Lass. 

Manual Training High School. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL SCENE 


HEN I report to school for duty 
each morning, I have a comfort- 
ing sensation when I walk to the pub- 
lications office and assume the seat 
behind the editor’s desk. The reasons 
for this are fairly simple. To see 
alae youngsters happily and 
: a he: out their destinies 
threat 
| iceman dhe nt » too, that here 
reikin > pain engendered by 
§ the daily news about new 
Sts to education. Here I see a 
mo the greatest 
on “ong efficiently as ree 
; = harshnes sof depres- 
bite = though going on for- 
here and all obstacles. The 
_ 4n the office make 
what ie Tam glad for 
Y eyes y “Y Tepresent, 
at lacking “t Over the girls 
OMin ‘ “Writers, at the 


80ing on assign. 


ments, at the headline and rewrite 
boys attacking copy, at the make-up 
editor preparing his “dummy” news- | 
paper for the week, I know that I’ve 
found a great thing—an institution 
of learning where young lives are 
being moulded and trained in the 
best paths to go. 

The publications activity is only 
one of many, the school only one of 
many in the largest public school sys- 
tem in the world. As I think on 
these things I want to jump up from 
my desk, forget all my editorial dig- 
nity and talk to the first person I 
meet about what's being done in our 
New York City schools. I want to 
paint a picture of the school so that 
those who are encouraging drastic re- 
trenchment in school appropriations 
will spare the axe which can brin 
about so much ruin. . 

A quieter thought, however, impels 
me to jot down my observations, to 


lS 
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their careful, impartial appraisal. 
Hence I write this article, not so much 
as a plea for the saving of schools 
and education as a portrayal of actual 
things actually going on. 

Now the critics of the school sys- 
tem most probably mean well. How- 
ever, I think many of the charges 
made are not tenable and are ad- 
vanced without the proper first-hand 
knowledge so necessary to accurate 
judgment. It may well be, too, be- 
cause of this unfortunate circum- 
stance that education generally may 
be relegated to a comparatively un- 
important position in the affairs of 
men. 

What are some of the charges 
these critical gentlemen make? They 
say our methods are archaic; that 
maximum effort is used to produce 
minimum results. Entirely too much 
money is annually spent for rewards 
that are intangible, impractical, and 
negligible. Too much attention is 
paid the younger generation which 
isn’t paying its way, and which is 
enjoying so many more opportunities 
than the older generation. There are 
entirely too many needless courses 

of study. Educators ars impractical 
for the most part, and their mild 
efforts tend to make the student any- 
thing but independent. With life they 
have no contact, being always em- 
braced by sacred walls of pseudo- 
learning. 

Enough for that. . 

Now there is an actual, pr actical 
problem. Expenses must be cut © 
the bone and cut until it hurts— 


present them to interested people . until it hurts this time ’ ft 
which, always have eer e echo 


1h 
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of growth. 

If the purposes of 
briefly, are to train the 
a specific job, to train hi 
constructive thinking, to give him 
some useful information and more 


System, 
Any such 


enoy 
and movement, a 


the Schools 
YOunNgster for 


useful source materials, to open and _ 


discover his personality for him, to 
give a fair amount of culture, to place 
him intelligently and securely in the 
type of world which surrounds him, 
then I maintain the schools are doing 
all these things. 
them the youngster is given tools with 
which to work and a chance to find 
later happiness and a place in the 
sun. 
Now to a refutation and a pot 
trayal of facts as they exist. ; 
If meetings of the en sai 
councils of education 2n aa 
associations of teachers i! ae 
an indication of modern F : » poi 
education, then I am gla 
them out. of this hue? 
From coast to coas teaching r 
country, teachers 3° as bY cons 
kept abreast of the ed Mer? tl 
meetings and discos ruit ° 
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g state syllabi, forward- 
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pick , the reports ready for action 
glance ; chool superintendents’ desks, 
jing O® " rofessional articles, study 


e Pp 
- ie of constant r esearch. ‘These 
ef 


onvincing. 

= ie fndings of experimental 
schools, private insti@itions and re- 
search foundations are utilized in i 
far as physical and budgetary condi- 
sions allow. These r esults are always 
sombined with the practical findings 
af classroom projects simultaneously 
soing on in almost every school of 
importance in the country. 

To find the general condition that 
exists in public school education we 
can do no better than to examine 
institutions in metropolitan districts, 
Here we find, in both large and small 
the bulk of the student body. 
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susceptible to any and all educational ~ 


influences. They have a school day 
of some five hours, divided into forty- 
minute periods. Classes range in size 
from thirty to forty students. These 
students are distinctly not treated 
with supposed “mass education.” 

Fach one puts his or her own needs 

before an experienced grade adviser 

who, from a knowledge of the child, 
selects a course of study. 

. From the moment they pile noisily 
into the building until they leave it 
Just as noisily, the students move in 
a group where social living is the 
absolute rule. As in the world out- 
side, diligence, observance of rules, 
ambition, and vision are rewarded: 
and dereliction and indolence ene 
ished. However, reward and punish- 
ment no longer follow the old trend 
The hero with the nice, new geog- 
raphy book and the teacher's proud 
glance, the villain with the spanked 
seat and a dunce cap no longer exist 
they - exploded myths. 

_4\eward comes in the gui . 
riched, happier school living, in a 
ened elective subject privilege, in 
a Participation in school activity 
unishment (fitting the crime) com ' 
IN restriction of privilege, in neal 


-_ of school activity. Neither ree 
ward nor punishment is given out 


indiscriminate] 
Y or stupid] " 
rn Pidly, Besj 
- e best faculty advice availabl 
ent governing honors loa 
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ei, Sit in judicial a prai 
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’ threats on the part of the absent- 
minded pedagogues “to do something 
drastic if you don’t pay attention.” 
It is, however, a well-balanced diet of 
subjects giving life in the form of 
practical and cultural guidance. There 
are the sciences— biology, zoology, 
general science, physical geography, 
chemistry, physics, with laboratories 
for each subject. There are the lan- 
guages —— English, French, Spanish, 
German, Italian, Latin and Greek. 
There is history — ancient, modern, 
European, American. There are eco- 
nomics, government in the guise of 
civics, bookkeeping, accounting, com- 
mercial law, advertising, typewriting, 
stenography. There are arts—free- 
hand and mechanical drawing, illus- 
tration and design, modeling, carving. 
There are also the home economics 
courses from dietetics to dress design. 

The content of these subjects gives 
the student sound material for the 
purposes of education which I have 
already mentioned at some length. 
There is no naive theorizing. 

To make all the material taught in 
the classroom tie up with the modern, 
practical way of doing things, no cor- 
relative measures go unheeded. Every 
subject is enhanced and clarified by 
the use of visual instruction aids of 
all kinds, including up-to-date sound 
movies. Men and women who have 
made names for themselves in a par- 
ticular line of endeavor are called in 
for lectures and for consultation. 
Representatives of large business 1n- 
stitutions come to the school, observ " 
what's being done, give advice for stil 
closer correlation. ; 
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of keeping up. The age of specializa- 


tion is sinking—the ebb and flow of 
the economic tides have drowned it. 
To general training must we look 
now. And it is the school which 
faces today the severest test, for upon 
it depend the millions of young peo- 
ple who must take from it defensive 
armor to ward off the blows of chang: 
ing fortune. 

We may look askance at democracy 
today in its tribulations, but ‘we are 
democratic to the core. We want no 
other form of living. The school of 
today, absorbing greater and greater 
school populations, is the greatest bul- 
wark of democratic living. It is in 
the high school particularly that for 
the greatest number, formal educa- 
tion training reaches its zenith. Be- 
yond it very few can or will ever go. 
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plete, thorough, Ost ¢ 
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set the school now wil] 
roots upon which life ; 
To conclude I wish 
Ray Lyman’ Wilbur in an aga ot 
the crisis in education a ress gn 
January, 1933: “We fe Vered ; 
aggressive attitude for in 
we are going to see o 


ts, Sent 
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passing resolution. It is a m 
fighting, and there is not : se 
thing to fight for than the Am 
school child. 
while.” 


GrorGE W. SuLtivay, Jn 


John Adams High School. 
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“stupid” 
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ey do to 

: ae the class. 
* frer the establishment of a men- 
‘ hygienic attitude towards her- 
to her class, comes the 
f an equally hygienic 
ds the class, as a 
ghole, and especially towards the in- 
fividuals composing it. Here, the 
greatest possibility of error in attitude 
and technique lies in treating the 
pupils of these classes as though we 


and the ethics of 
is the incalculable 
the teacher's mental- 


elf in relation 


establishment 0 


held them personally and almost crim- 
-— inally responsible for their lack of 


os greater mental endowment. 


LOW BRACKET CLASSES* 


N opening the discussion of today’s 
topic I would say that the first 
point to be considered, in dealing with 
low bracket classes, is the mental atti- 
tude of the teacher towards such a 
class. This mental attitude will be 
perceptibly influenced by the teach- 
er’s mental attitude towards herself. 
Hence it is of vital importance that 
the teacher establish a correct, men- 
tally hygienic state of mind towards 
herself, before approaching her work 





*A talk, given at a Department of 
English meeting at Washington Irving 
High School, on the subject: of ho to 
deal with the largely increasing numberé 
of pupils of limited mental ability, now 
entering our high schools. 
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with the class. There should be a 4 a 
careful avoidance of the Pity-Thov a 


Me-See-What-I-Have-Drawn mood 


Let us endeavor to remember the 
long line of ancestral factors that have 
contributed to the condition confront- 


in 
? s Us, and treat the resultant of these 
fs as difficulties to be Overcome 


when the teacher finds a low bracket J rather than as « 
class on her program. She aes \ let Us keep tae he eradicated; 
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LQ. range, but “un a { : 
te need ari defer the examination 
t i individual 1.Q., at least for a 

Come to know Sadie Kabrilowitch 
as a particular Sadie—the Sadie that 
is reacting to you in the environment 
that you are creating for her reaction. 
Come to know her, if you can, with- 
out a preconceived idea of her as 

Oh, yes, that is the girl with that 
frightfully low I.Q.” Take a look at 
Sadie, through your own eyes, and 
not, if I may so speak, derouch, the 
eyes of her I.Q. Consciously or un- 
consciously the latter method will 
alter your otherwise more human ap- 
proach. Don’t prejudge Sadie in the 
terms of her 1.Q., for we all know 
that the I.Q. does not measure many 
qualities of soul that Sadie does 
possess. 

Having established a correct mental 
attitude towards ourselves and an 
equally correct mental attitude 
towards the class, we have then to 
consider 7 question of what we are 
going to do fo 
a r such classes and how 

Now it does not matter what we 
may think about the right of such 
students to be in high school, or how 
much better it would be fixe them to 
be in a continuation school or in 
Specifically vocational school. Until 
ee such schools are built there will 

e little that we can do abo 

out the 


= ;' 
atter, and, in the meantime, there 


are and will continy 
ntin 
ths e to be our low 


The question th 
th 1s not the theoretical ape 
e they ought to be, but the ex- 
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tremely practical one of—there they 
are, sitting in front of us, and rep- 
resenting our job. Because of that 
fact, what are we to do both for and 
with them and how may it best be 
done? | 

A partial answer is that we must 
frst of all endeavor to establish a 
happy relationship with them. If 
they are capable of getting only a 
little, let the getting of that little be 
a pleasurable experience. Don't try 
to nag knowledge into them; don’t 
try to upbraid it into them. Such 
methods have been tried and found 
worse than wanting. 

Adopt with these pupils an entirely 
opposite course. Be generous with 
praise, group praise and individual 
praise. See that the spotlight of 
“success in something” is turned as 
soon as possible on every individual 
in the class. This must not be done 
in any sentimental, Polly-Anne-ish 
way, but may take the form: “Mary 
will put that on the board for us be- 
cause Mary has such clear handwrit- 
ing.” All of value that Mary, per- 


haps, does have for us is clear hand- 


writing—a sort of Gift of the Gods 
under the Law of Compensation, but 
she does have that, so we spotlight her 
specialty and raise her morale and 
the respect of the class for her and 
itself. Again, “Jane passes the paper 
for us, because she does it 50 quickly 
and quietly.” What Jane puts in her 
particular piece of that paper may not 
merit praise, but that should not deter 
us from praising the thing in which 
she does excel; namely, passing paper 
quickly and quietly. 
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ing upon your kinsman, Job, for help § 
answer it again for the particular in f 
quiring mind. ] 

If a_low degree of intelligence in 


a group be accompanied, as it so often 


is, by disciplinary difficulties, make 
use of the letter to the home. Do 
this rather quickly before the dist i 
pline problem reaches a critical stage | 
In such cases it is better to the | 
personal letter rather than the printed 


form. Be extremely courteos ” | 
oa ch the actual disc 
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home ae attention to the how part 
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ee problem of teaching these pu- 


‘To build upon the pupils’ personal 
present interests is axiomatic 1n teach- 
ing. Where is this principle more 
applicable than in teaching classes in 
the lower bracket range? I can take 
time to give but one illustration. 
When, for example, in a bit of con- 
cert repetition work with a class of 
low mentality you find them almost 
yelling 7 memory selection at you 

in crude, strident voices 
4 » you will 
=n little, I fear, by giving 
= along dissertation on the value 

€ cultural tone of voj 
may. h voice. You 
> NOwever, obtai 
et, be n a somewhat 
7» Detter modulated to b 
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e might here speak about the matter 
of reading. Listening to the readin 
of these groups is a painful ex a 
ence. Whether one be an i 
of reading aloud, or a follower of th 
school that feels that reading alo F 
is and should be a lost art, it is oak ) 
when one does listen to their x 
tempts to read aloud that one realizes 
how meagerly equipped they are for 
getting thought from the printed 
page, and how little they actually are 
getting from their silent reading. 


Though listening to the reading of 
such pupils be such a painful experi- 
ence, I feel that they need more than 
any other type of pupil to read, and 
to read aloud. It is a difficult prob- 
lem, however, to decide whether to 
drag through a period trying to have 
them read, or to cast all theories of 
their actual reading need aside, and 
take the short-cut of reading to them 
A happy compromise is the caren. 
one method. Let the teacher read in 
the neighborhood of three paragraphs 
and then have a pupil read the next 
paragraph. This method expedites the 
work, enables the pupils to hear a 
ms cultural, expressive reading than 
re Own, sets a pattern, and yet 

“= not deprive each one in the class 
Of Opportunity for personal practice. 


May I suggest som 
e specific devices 
-— I have found helpful in dealing 
low bracket groups. : 


1. Remember to 
make consta 
“ a blackboards. Pupils of ms 
ity must always be given the 


°pportunity ¢ 
Q 
to hear, 'Y fo do and see as well as 
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2. Avail yourselves of the dra- 
matic presentation method as often 
as possible. 

3. Hold desk conferences on paper 
work. Assign to the class some pre- 
pared work to be handed in at the 
end of fifteen minutes. Take this 
opportunity to call the Baby Blunder 
girl to the desk. Go over some paper 
of hers, previously written. The per- 
sonal contact of the desk conference 
will help her in her English, and in 
our increasingly large classes help to 
individualize and humanize both of 
the participants—teacher and pupil. 

4. Don’t forget the importance of 
repetition and drill for the type of 
pupil we are considering. Vary the 
repetition by all the rainbow effects 
your ingenuity can devise, but don’t 
neglect it, for it is vital with these 
pupils. 

5. Use graphic material in abund- 
ance, and then more graphic material. 

6. Try to train their chaotic and 


flighty minds to short periods of con- 


REFLECTIVE THINK 
A Proposed City-Wide 


n September, 1931, because of the 
I prevalence of infantile paralysis, 
pupils were not permitted to attend 
classes until the second week of the 
term. ‘The first week, therefore, was 


ed to a series of conferences on 
reflective thinking. 


Is, the faculties of 
and listened to 
department rep’ 
that particular 


devot 
the general topic, 
In the high schoo 
several schools met 
reports from various 
resentatives on how 
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time alloted, you can see in the in q 
dividuals composing your low bracket | 


class, some degree of social adapt f %' the development of character, 


tion, some degree of increase in fac 


however slight, in mental growth. 


ELSPETH M. McCreary. ep 


Washington Irving High School. 


ING—IN PRACTICE 
Project for High Schools 
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pave been » schools, however, there 
n som p. In James Monroe 
gchool for example, the princi- 
High Henry F. Hein, saw in this 
, Dr. fo put into practice some 
dante’ which he had been 
for a long time. In his 
ses to teachers and to 
‘terested in progressive edu- 
had advanced the theory 
m was swinging back 
in the direction of a modified disci- 
plinary theory—the theory that a sub- 
ject has a right in the curriculum be- 
cause it makes a definite contribu- 


ting 


cation he 


proper attitudes, and general reflec- 
tive power of the pupil. 
Dr. Hein saw in this city-wide dis- 


§ cussion of how to develop reflective 


4 thinking a proof of the validity of 


f his prophecy. Hig first step, there- 
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our pupils to become conscious of 
problems. These must be their prob- 
lems if they are to.do the thinking 

Formulation of Problem. We think 
hazily if the problem that stimulates 
us into thinking is not clearly defined 
in our own minds. We must learn 
to see our problem in its exact focus. 
Wording our problems correctly is a 
check upon such focus. We must 
learn to express our problem accu- 
rately. 

Prejudices. Reflective thinking is 
frequently predetermined and vitiated 
by our prejudices. We must habitu- 
ate ourselves to recognize our preju- 
dices and emotional reactions and to 
guard against them. In other words 
we must learn to think ahjpetecly 
and not subjectively. 

Objectives. We must learn to ana- 
lyze the problem and to recognize 
what it is that we must look for or 
do, in order to solve our problem. 

Analysis. We must learn to cata- 
rope or what we must know or 

o or have bef 
a ore we can get what 

Review. We must learn to make a 
precise catalogue of what we already 
know, have, that bears on the prob- 
lem confronting us, 

Sources. We must habitually list 
the sources where we may find wh 
Is needed f i ins 

or the solution of 
lems, emia 
P 

Toper Use of Sources. We must 


train ourselves 
to select th | 
as scientific appa * Sources, such 


i rat 
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Eureka. 
accept what we seek when we have 


found it. We must learn to reject 
whatever is irrelevant. 

Application. We must learn to ap- 
ply what we have accepted to our 
problem. 

Conclusion. We must learn to 
draw a conclusion from the applica- 
tion of what we have found to our 
problem. This conclusion we must 
learn to express accurately. 

Checking. We must make it ha- 
bitual to check our conclusion by test- 
ing it in every possible way. 

Further Reflection. Having ac- 


cepted our conclusion we must fur- . 


ther reflect upon its implications. 

Use of the Conclusion. The good 
thinker does not rest when a conclu- 
sion has been reached. He immedi- 
ately formulates tentative applications 
of his new possessions to other 
problems. 

The Complete Circle. The ac- 
cepted conclusion should immediately 
become a stimulus for the recognition 
of a new problem demanding the 
initiation of the whole process all 


over again. 


Pedagogical Considerations. In order 
to develop these habits, teachers must 
bear in mind the following: 

1. The teacher must be conscious 
of and must have definitely for- 
mulated in his own mind the 
particular habit he wishes to 
develop. 

2. The teacher must guide his pu’ 
pil to a recognition of and a 
definite formulation of the habit 


to be developed. 


Tee must recognize and =; F The teacher 


ter up for discussion whi 
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cient drill Situations for ri Sufi, i were ‘ A whole term was 


; ings. 
ment meeting stu d y. > Finally on 


the first meeting of 
the following circu- 
ssued: 


tion of the desired habis 


: a Teacher MUSt Provide mam pont 7 193% 
an Varied Situations for “he Spring term, : 
application of am deste La a chairmen was 1 


ned 10 OI 


- Henry E. Ham, fp the Chairmen: | 
Principal f ‘The major topic for this term upon 
fl qhich I hope to have the whole school 
~ concentrate is “Development of 
‘Proper Habits of Thinking and Proper 
“Appreciation of Thought.” 

The mode of procedure, the illus- 
"trative material, etc., will vary with 
nexes, the chairman of the program ; the particular department. Chairmen 
committee and of the grade advisen, will make a very brief report’ (they 
and the deans. Others in the faculty f ** permitted to make long reports if 
is amit f YY 0 desire) on the dates indicated. 

ch aed Lege meetings will, I hope 
At thes | a place for free discussion of meth- 
are vey and devices employed or discoy- 
ate inc siamen. Each 
Ncludes all that pre- 


September 21, 1931. 


The James Monroe High Schon 
has a sort of cabinet which mee 
weekly with Dr. Hein. In it ar 
included the administrative assistants 
department chairmen, heads of ay 


are invited whenever there 


their work particularly. 


- 3 d ure, 
sessions which, in proce Re 
informal, there is an unusu 7 t Bs va 
of discussion on poodle ai 2 if ai g 
that concern Monroe. ae tor R ar 
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March. 17. : Appreciation of good 
habits vs. bad habits. Habit as 
related to work; desirable habits 
of work in particular subject 
field. 

March 31: Habit of deferring con- 
clusion until all the facts are in. 

April 13: Habit of open-mindedness. 

May 5: Habit of critical-mindedness. 

May 19: Intellectual honesty. 

June 2: Power and habit of reflection. 

June 16: The will to work towards 
mental and spiritual perfection. 

Henry E. HErn, 


Principal. 


As indicated here, each chairman 
reports, at two-week intervals, on the 
progress of the project in his depart- 
ment. These reports are not mere 
expositions of psychological or peda- 
gogical principles. They contain re- 
actions of teachers to the idea under 
discussion. They include suggestions 
for revision or modification. Above 
all they contain specific instances of 
how a teacher has applied the princi- 
ple to a specific lesson, or how he 
has failed to make such an applica- 
tion when there was an opportunity. 
Since we are not interested in indi- 


‘viduals, names of teachers need not 


be included in the report. 

The crux of the matter which Dr. 
Hein has been emphasizing during the 
current term, is the principle of dis. 
= The pupil must be made 
—_ Ous of the fact that he is not 
rd | facts merely for their own 
rox ‘Ae teacher must understand 
ss 1s interested primarily in giv- 

‘S Pupils the ability to adapt 
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themselves to a new situation with in- 
telligence. The teacher must be con- 
scious of the habits and thought proc- 
esses that he seeks as the results of 
his teaching. ‘The pupil must be 
made conscious of the habits and 
thought processes that are to be the 
result of his learning process. 

When a teacher insists on neatness 
in homework, he should dissociate the 
habit of neatness from his subject. 
He may ask to see the work in other 
subjects as a check. In this way he is 
inculcating a habit. | 

When a man is trying to decide 
whether he should or should not pur- 
chase a house, his thought process is 
along the same lines as when he is 
solving a problem in algebra. He 
must gather a certain amount of rele- 
vent information, he must combine 
this information with a clear, un- 
prejudiced mind to arrive at a logical 
conclusion. What he should ulti- 
mately get from algebra is the ability 
to reason intelligently, and the re- 
alization of the importance of intelli- 
gent reasoning in regulating his own 
affairs. 

This apparently simple formula 
seems very difficult to apply in prac- 
tice. So many teachers are imbued 
with the idea that their particular 
subject represents the alpha and 


omega of all knowleg 
interested on] 
with facts, and they "8 
important, More vita] iden.” on 
the pupil to think and ¢ Hain 
apply this thinking pron 
specific problems that a, a. 
In or out of school. Paton hiy 


Here in Monroe we h 
working along these Ras Ne been, 
that there js Sufficien et 
justify our belief that 
dissociation has tak 


term we plan to continye ; | 
; 4 Ue in 
direction. Already we are the sn 
minor revisions of the detail aa 
light of our experiences in the ie | 
OOEe, the past term. Our gener | 
objective remains the same. We hope 
eventually, to turn out a student i, | 
will be able to think clearly, scienti. 
cally and impersonally whenever 
problem presents itself to him. 
We think that such a student will 
make a good citizen, a good busines 
man, and a good parent. We think 
also that such training will help cleat 
away the mass of muddled thinking, 
prejudiced opinion, and low 
which has caused so much misery 
the world. 


Re t 


© evidene 
e 
this Princip}, rf 
en hold. : 


S, SCHUMAN: 


James Monroe High School 
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- LUSTRATING THE HISTORY TEXT-BOOK* 
| 


hook illustration has 

TOR a edie these 
H P roe The days when hand- 
aintings were 

te ee "f the text are 
vent There is no reason 
hers printing large editions 
| books should not invest a 
on refreshing graphic ma- 
fe they are accustomed 


‘alg the Way fos 
hae for their regular tr ade eaione 


t childrens’ books. When the pub- 
sine frm of Harpers can retain 
Thomas Benton to illustrate an ordi- 


rst few YOR 


som 
the sare 


‘nary edition of Leo Huberman’s “We, 
The People,” why can't the other 


textbook companies do the same for 
their standard school sellers? They 
have too long depended on the library 
to furnish prints and the uniformity 
of the prints you find in history text- 
books indicates pretty plainly that not 
only do historians repeat each other, 


but use the identical sources to illus- 
trate what they repeat, 


From a modern pedagogical view- 
orth its salt unless 
: rtment of illustra- 
. | ustra 
* ey like Cartoons, time-lines 

Stical diagrams that will fetch 


® interest of 
@nd steer f: the wayward student 


to investi 
ve have onl estigate the text. 
© that dire “cratched the surface 


eS on and, Strange as it 


This : 
Cleg d 818 the f 
te Csigne Ourth in ° : 
of pet item show hace Pe a of arti- 
ory teachin® Tealize the  pesroom 
“te pat the object 
Editor Stans pes 
RG, 


Contains an Asso 


may seem, it has not been the aca- 
demic historian steeped in the princi- 
ples of educational psychology who 
did the scratching as much as the 
post-war group of popularizers who 
made history a best seller. We refer 
to the popular histories of H. G. 
Wells, Hendrik Van Loon and Lewis 
Browne. These men writing for 
adults and not for children, mind 
you, felt the need for diagramming 
their story more so than our college 
trained pedagogues. Adults like their 
popular history with a rich seasoning 
of pictures. Not being like school 
children, at the mercy of the monopo- 
listic publishing companies, they 
bought what pleased them. Mr. Wells 
and his contemporaries, as gentlemen 
who appreciate the glamour of illus- 
strated childrens’ books, knew this 
well and made ingenious efforts to 
weave their pictures into the text in- 
stead of regarding the illustration as 
something gratuitous, hero-worship- 
ping images removed from the context 
and simply inserted when the print- 
jammed chapter needed relief from 
eyestrain. A great deal of the de- 
served popularity which attached it- 
self to the “outline” vogue was un- 
doubtedly caused by the copious use 
of illustration. 

In the past, history illustration cen- 
tered about reproduced paintings de- 
Picting great historical events in ideal 
form. People were always dressed- 
“Ps posing for the painter, no matter 
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in what position they were found. 
Whether it be paintings like David's 
coronation of Napoleon or Washing- 
ton crossing the Delaware, the artists 
always polished the breeches and ad- 
justed the cravat. These classical 
paintings are exceedingly boring. 
After all, said the professor, holding 
the abridged edition of his college 
text in his left hand and a contract 
in his right, high school students are 
still children and children must play 
with pictures. Accordingly, a pub- 
lisher’s assistant familiar with the art 
end of the firm was assigned the task 
of supplying the pictures. These pic- 
tures included, if it were an Ameri- 
can history test, several Gilbert Stuart 
portraits, Paul Revere’s engraving of 
the Boston Massacre, an artist’s con- 
ception of Jefferson hitching his horse 
to a post before entering the White 
House, a frontispiece of Garrison's 
Liberator, an old print of Fort Dear- 
born, an imaginary scene showing a 
long line of Conestoga wagons dis- 
appearing into the horizon, another 
imaginary picture representing the 
famous “Monitor” to look like a 
cheese-box, some of Brady’s photo- 
graphs of the Civil War, with the 
inevitable Mr. Pinkerton watching 
Lincoln before General McClellan's 
dilapidated tent, and an Underwood 
and Underwood photograph of Presi- 
dent Wilson addressing Congress 
a plea for war. If it were a Euro 
pean history text, it included portraits 
or photographs of all the crowne 
heads of Europe and all the famovs 
‘nisters of England, chiaros’ 
prime min ‘tigh Parlia’ 
curo interiors of the Britis 
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Teturning from . 


Moscow, the relatives of Napokon 
Con, 


Bismarck dictating 
Thiers after Sedan, and the inevitable 
Tenniel cartoon entitled “Droppig | 
the Pilot.” When all there ie | 
assembled and inserted in their proper 
places, the buckram bindings wer 
glued on and history was made a bit | 
more palatable to Baseball Joe, ou 
long-suffering pupil. a 
' During the last decade, there have 
-been several innovations in the illu 
trating of history text-books. These 
changes have been the work of ma 
primarily interested in the teaching | 
of history rather than the subject § 
history. It has long been 4 ae wo 
complaint among teachers that P 
little about 
fessors who know ing while 
do all the book er re peo 
teachers who Const 
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Peace terms a words 


the leading idea behind the 


The most notable example of text- 
lustration in the social sciences, 1s 
the series issued under Professor 


Ruge’s name with the aid of a numer- 


ous staff recruited from Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. What 
nakes this series notable from a stand- 


~ point of illustration is: (1) The judi- 


cious and copious use of illustrations 
that are directly connected with the 
text by suggestive legends. The ten- 
dency in our old texts was to insert 
the picture and repeat its title without 
eating it with the text. (2) The 
pee appearance of black and 
lst Maps made for the occasion to 
ae ee as the distribu- 
an tribes in America; 
wing the? tee” by the explorers 
see © sixteenth century. (3) 
lve use of bar. 
i 8TaPhs to sho aBraphs and 
"yin . aa growth, instead of 
me (4 mh connotation of 
Whi 0 outline the of page dia- 
he Ontents of the 
State the study of 
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it didn’t make much 





the various chaptets-as the student 
P wr (5) ‘The use” of made-to- 
ode luton dag ow 
j another by contrast- 
ing pictures. (6) The use of small 
statistical tables inserted into the text 
to enliven numbers and paint growth. 
(7) The insertion of dramatic epi- 
sodes to break the monotony of pure 
description and convey the flesh of 
historical characters. (8) The discrim- 
inate use of cartoons to humor the 
story through allegory and caricature. 
Another example of an excellently 
illustrated book is Professor Pahlow’s 
world history, “Man’s Great Adven- 
ture.” As a teacher of the teaching 
of history, Pahlow knows the import- 
ance of graphic materials in the pres- 
entation of his subject to young 
pupils. His single volume embraces 
the entire span of recorded history, 
from neolithic man to Gandhi, and he 
is faced with the problem of keeping 


_ his readers oriented in space and time 


while they feel their way through the 
complicated labyrinth of fact. Too 
much stress cannot be laid on the im- 
portance of the time concept for the 
young student out to conquer the span 
of history in one year! Under such 
circumstances facts are bound to be 
minimized in favor of the larger move- 
ments of civilization and correct his- 
torical perspective. If the author suc- 
ceeds in leaving his readers with the 
point that the economic system of 
Greece had more in common with that 
of the eighteenth century than the 
eighteenth century had with the nine- 
teenth, then an omnibus course in his- 
tory is justified, Let us enumerate 
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some of the features of “Mans 

Adventure”: (1) A  good- looking 
array of pictures that seem to be 
especially created for the text. They 
resemble the illustrations of story 
books in their detail and good drafts- 
manship. (If they were not painted 
for the occasion, why is no credit 
given to the artists? The preface 
should at least have mentioned the 
illustrators.) The captions, though 
facetious at times, have a boyish touch 
to them that should invite the student 
to reciprocate. 
of time charts from beginning to end. 
The advantage of using symbols in 
arranging the chart is very evident 
‘when we compare the cipher chart of 
the author with the word chart he 
uses elsewhere in the text. One can 
be read at a glance; it has clarity and 
beauty. The other is a maze of print, 
difficult to understand and uninviting 
to reluctant students as well as to 
teachers. The chart on_ historical 


(2) The splendid use . 


threads conveys beautifully the con-— 


cept we mentioned before on the eco- 
nomic similarities between the ancient 
world and the world before the indus- 
trial revolution. If it were expanded 
over two pages it would gain in 
effectiveness. Such charts are worth 
the space they occupy. (3) The sym- 
bolic clichés that appear on maps in 
the form of time reminders, to remind 
the learner that the world is round 
and European time differs from his 
own; power symbols to show the 
chief sources of motion as being 
much the same from the time of 
King Krufu’s pyramid to King Louis 


Versailles. 
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early books of Robinson and Bat | 


epoch-making in rescuing the class 
room Bible from the dessicating in, 
fluence of the university pedant. Re 
cently another volume on modem 


Europe, written in the scholarly and 
literary traditions of Robinson and { 
Beard, has been seen on the marke. J 
We mean the excellent text called | 
“Modern History,” written by Po | 
fessor Carl Becker. While others - 
earning gages 
I another tex” INU" 


must rely on Newer Lj 


as a justification of sti : 
book, Becker 1s blessed with a felicity 


of ‘style that radiates from ee 
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‘convey the third di- 
feeling. 

Another graphic device that can be 
used either in conjunction with a text 
or apart from it, is a series of charts on 
modern . European history developed 
by the writer of this article in collab- 
oration with Mr. Robert J. Kuhn of 
Franklin K. Lane High School. For 
example, the accompanying diagram 
(the original from our Graphic Sur- 
vey contains Germany and Russia on 
the same line with England and 
France, but space forbids the inclu- 
sion of the entire plate) presents the 
chief contemporaneous events by 
countries. The student by observing 
the set of charts should be able to get 
a bird's-eye view of what is happen- 
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ing in Europe contemporaneous with 
the country which he is studying. In 
the classroom, we follow the thread 
of one country’s history to the major 
exclusion of all others. Too often 
students do not realize that events 
studied in one country were partially 
caused by events in another and may 
influence the course of events in a 
third. A graphic panorama, such as 
is partially illustrated, should. convey 
a concrete feeling for the historical 
whole and break down the artificial 
categories set up in the text-book for 
the sake of simplifying learning. Once 
contemporaneous events are arrayed 
in column form, it should be easier 
to draw inferences of cause and 
effect without which the study of 
history degenerates into self-sufficient 
nationalism. Thus a perusal of the 
truncated diagram here represented 
suggests the following questions: 
(1) What in the picture leads you 
to believe that absolutism was being 
undermined in the England of 1700? 
(2) Is there any connection between 
‘this fact and the fact that at this time 
emphasis was being laid by Newton 
on natural as against divine law? 
(3) What figure in the picture on 
France enables you to contrast the 
government there with that of Eng: 
land? (4) Is there anything in this 
‘cture which suggests that England 


P e e e 
may have exercised an influence 1n 


ance? What? rn 
om murally, the possibilities of re- 
view are greater when all six charts 
are in the hands of students. Integra’ 


tion of the course of study, based - 
questioning in which the learne 
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sumes its shadowy significance, ‘T. 3 
use of cartoons and pictographs ia 
more stimulating to the imagination 4 
than small print attached to 4 straight 
line. The kaleidoscopic format of the 
survey parallels the capacity of the ; 
family album to suggest the passing : 
of time with the turn of a page. 
Illustrated material constructed by — 
students is one of the best ways of 
combining self-expression with clas 
room information. When a student | 
absorbs his history so that’ he can re | 
duce it to illustration, then may“ 
say that his impressions nate _ | 
indelibly engraved in his memory. 
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‘diagrams don’t replace 
brains. They remain graphic tools at 
the service of the user. > 
JULIAN ARONSON. 
Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


THE NEW AMERICAN NOVEL* 


1”? That 
prICA’s COME of Bee ded 
the cry that resounde 
“spout the literary circles of 
through? 1930, when for the first 
Europe vv its inception, the Nobel 
. +. Literature was won by an 
Prize in Literatu’® i 
erican—Sinclair Lewis. Let us se 
a9 that no previous writer of 
why it was a P hi 
fction in American had won this 
coveted prize. What was there to 
‘he new American novel that the old 
lacked? 

Up to 1900 you will no doubt agree 
that fiction in our country was pleas- 
ant, light reading. Authors were care- 
ful not to delve too deeply into prob- 
lems that were in the “taboo” class, 
problems, I mean, like sex, physical 
ease, or mental abnormality. Fic- 
= Ro like a big house, and the 
cr century novelist as the 

or domo of that house was anxious 

ow 2, 
tapestries va _Misitor the beautiful 
Paintings ¢h imported rugs, the oil 
» “Me spacious dinin 

: Ing that was pl 

ith the turn f pleasant. 
Came a decided che the century there 
A nge. The novelist, 
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mber i towne station 


on “ —the second 
terature neten S in Twentieth 
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to be sure, still remained a showman, 
but with a far different outlook. Of 
course some continued to present to 
view the beautiful aspect of their 
homes,.but those with the new point 
of view were just as anxious to re- 
veal. the plumbing of the washroom, 
the sewer pipes, the coal-bin, and 
other fixtures their brothers of the 
previous century would have blushed 
even to mention. One of the main 
differences, then, between the old and 
the new novel lies in the change from 
romantic to realistic treatment of sub- 
ject matter. In the case of some mod- 
ern novelists like Dreiser, Lewis, and 
Anderson some readers think this 
realistic treatment is carried beyond 
the pale of decency. 


There is another great difference 
between the old and the new novel. 
In the former, events were stressed 
more than character. It was man's 
struggle with the outside world that 
was all important. Now, the scene of 
the action is often transferred from 
the outside world to the inner man. 
Attention is paid to man’s struggle 
within himself. And the tragedy of 
an introvert can be made as dramatic 
as the fall of an army, 
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In general, therefore, I would 
that the new American novel differs x 
f the old in more realistic treat’ understand it in the otdin, 

m and : 
ee of subject matter and in an of beginning, climax, a 
m hasis on the inner struggles of entirely disregards Teli 
ae rather than the effects external of the book contain me ty 
a e 
events have on him. of punctuation, rf ra 
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Se . 


question, by the way, is more easily though no great American Be ‘i | 
asked than answered. | been the result of its influence, Dy 
I would say that one dominant Passos, Thomas Wolfe, and Wilig 
d is the ‘stream of consciousness Faulkner employ the metho ia) 
ar a type of work based so much sionally, but Conrad Aiken in “Bly 
novel, 


n the inner workings of a man’s Voyage” has written the beg known 
. tirely American stream of conscio 
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1 . it recounts a neurotic’ | 
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fief does the Dieare = will kill youre 
at Fell ding through the no special hurry, ae 
after ee of consciousness As we examine this excerpt we note 
“ble stream cision and the that Hemingway gains his effects by 
the pre 2 which we the use of four devices: his language 
; ee dchar- 1s that of every day speech; his sen- 
aside The of literature tences are unadorned; his repetition 
_ gall af. this form is its Of certain words is very telling; his 
ce wus bY areal Let imterest lies in recording only facts 
ad rey —even understate 





pn ai and physical sensations. In his novels 
gop? “om one of the passag “life is just one darn thing after an- 
te ell to Arms.”: other” without any frills or fancies. 


wishes to be alone He writes of a post-war generation— 
“Often 2 Tree to be alone too, ‘thard-boiled,” cynical, disillusioned 
nd a gitl wishes each other they and his manner suits his matter. His 
and if they a in each other, style is stripped of needless verbiage, 
are jealous o t say we never felt in fact, at times he creates effects by 
but I can = feel alone when we understatement and implication. Nor 
a aa alone against the is he the only twentieth century nov- 
ae "We were never lonely list whom J. W. Beach refers to as 
and never afraid when we were to- belonging to “the cult of the simple. 
gether. I know that the night is In this class of writers may be in- 
not the same as the day: that all cluded W. R. Burnett with his “Little 
things are different, that the things Caesar,” the story of a bootlegger, and 
of the night cannot be explained in Erskine Caldwell whose ‘Tobacco 
the day, because they do not then Road” deals simply and directly with 
exist, and the night can be a dread- _ shiftless Georgia crackers. 
ful time for lonely people once their A few minutes ago I mentioned 


loneliness has started. But with three well-known American novelists: 
Catherine there was almost no dif- 


frestisn 3 Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, and 
ein the night except that it Sherwood Anderson. All mark a 


strong reaction against the romanti- 
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or dislike our discussion of sex 
“straight” or diluted. Witness Clyde 
Griffiths and Roberta in “An Amer- 
ican Tragedy”—characters of Dreiser's 
who are blinded by the instincts and 
passions of the jungle rather than 
governed by the conventions of so- 
ciety. Then too, we have that arch sex- 
ual hypocrite, Elmer Gantry, whom 
Lewis makes a monster of iniquity— 
a man too bad to be true. With 
Anderson the case is different. His 
characters move with a sense of dumb 
confusion; “they don’t know where 
they're going, but they're on their 
way.” Note how Hugh McVey in 
the novel “Poor White,” though 
gifted with inventive genius, always 
remains‘in doubt regarding the prob- 
lems of life, especially sex. In ending 
my discussion of a third dominant 
trend of the new American novel, 
extreme naturalism, let me quote 
from Robert Frost: “There are two 
types of realist—the one who is satis 
fied with his potato brushed clean; 
and the one who offers a good deal 
of dirt with his potato to show that 
it is a real one.” You can readily see 
to which type the naturalist belongs. 
The next trend in the ee 
1 is concerned not so much wit 
nove ; dirt as with the 
the presence of potato 4 tothe 
in which it is served 
manner hought James Branch 
reader. So thoug sa exile 8 
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critical work, “Beyond Lite" at 
significant line appears: “Tt is onl . 
preserving faith in human dreams tha 
we may, after all, perhaps some day 
make them come true.” One finds | 
would say, in Cabell’s books a peculiar 
intermingling of past and present | 
romance and irony, realism and day: 
dream. Many people find him a 
tremely difficult reading, but whether 
we agree with his method or not, we 
must admit that he has a | 
novels a medium of escape ee " | 
present-day world to he oie ea 
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United States, 15 confronted with dif- 
| ring from the traditions 
or nature of that very region and 
rises or falls in accordance with his 
“ability or inability to conquer the ob- 

stacles placed in his path by God and 

man. From a host of sectional novelists, 

I have time to mention the work of 


- there is no SUC 


only a few writers of the South and 


Middle West (where, by the way, 
type of novel seems to offer the 
most propitious background). The 
Twegian- American, Ole Rolvag, 
oe the plains of Dakota; Glen- 
Y Wescott, of Wisconsin; Eliza- 
:: — Roberts, of Kentucky, 
pits or of New Mexico, the 
ame, Quebec; Edna Ferber 
Midde Were ac’ People of the 
> “Nomas Wolfe of 
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dina; Julia Peterkin, of 
dina; Ellen Glasgow of 
so on.” This type of the 
novel, dealing with certain sections of 
the country as a setting, I consider 
particularly valuable because it helps 
one half to learn how the other half 
lives. 
Before closing this little talk on the 
new American novel, may I express 
the hope that I have made clear to 
you what I consider the five dominant 
trends of present day fiction are: the 
stream of consciousness idea, as exem- 
plified by Conrad Aiken in “Blue 
Voyage”; the novel of marked 
simplicity—even understatement—as 
written by Ernest Hemingway in “A 
Farewell to Arms”; the novel of ex- 
treme realism, the chief exponents of 
which are Dreiser, Lewis, and Ander- 
son; the novel of fantasy or escape, 
as conceived by James Branch Cabell 
in “Jurgen”; and lastly, that type of 
fiction dealing with certain sections 
of our country inhabited by social 
groups, like Rolvag’s “Giants of the 
Earth” and Julia Peterkin’s “Scarlet 
Sister Mary.” 

And as Dryden once wrote of 
Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” so I 
Say of the new American novel: 
“Here is God's plenty.” 

. GeorcE J. CRANE, 
ee Department of English. 
ys High School. 
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The English Teacher as Confessor 
To many the mere mention of 
English teachers suggests red pencils 
poised in mid-air, ready to swoop 
down upon any of those offenses 
against the laws of our language for 
which appropriate symbols of correc- 


tion have been devised. Often have I © 


heard expressions of commiseration 
for the poor English teacher, doomed 
to proofread huge stacks of weekly 
themes, to circle and underline until 
her weary eyes close and the red pen- 
cil falls from her hands. 

At the risk of destroying this pic- 
ture of conscientious zeal in the find- 
ing of errors, I should like to tell of 
some of the joy and interest to be 
found in the themes of high school 
English students. I am not thinking 
here of those few well-written, gen- 
uinely creative pieces of expression 
that are obviously a source of pleasure 
to all English teachers. I am referring 
to something that can be found in 
almost all the themes of young people, 
from the most illiterate to the most 
articulate, and that is a free out- 
pouring of intimate experiences, petty 
worries, troubling thoughts, and pri- 
vate problems. . - 

I am continually being surprise 
not only by the number of students 
who, given wide choice, write on 

. itti elf-revelation, but 
topics permitting ) : decir 

nfessions Iro 
also by the frequent co 


ary 
seemingly indifferent OF insensiti 


upils. No secret seems too — 
be included in an English anna vs 
“Problem” boys confess to petty 


POINTS 


ery and deceit j 
. escapades, land even to Omes 
the suffering they are ¢ a Wledy 
parents. A Stolid-lookin ne the 
touchingly of the death h Write 


and her sympathy for 1, T fathe 
sister, who can Never Fhe Unges 
childhood she herself kn : the hap 
money losses are tA Of ate, 
tioned, usually with a ey 
acceptance of the — oF i 
versals of fortune, fo, the ey 
of this generation = le 


: are Quite fan: 
with the economic ite fail 


. phase of life 
Sometimes the force of all the 
confessions so freely made is 50 a | 
powering that I forget to wield fh | 
red pencil in following the unburden- 
ing of these growing minds, I fnj_ 
I am learning a great many things | 


that I should know about the word. 


n their 0 


outside the classroom for each of the B 


pupils. I grow absorbed in one boy’ 
account of past illness in his hous 
hold, and wish that I had known of | 
it at the time. I. smile at a | 
tragic recital of the i 
keeping books and homewort Pe 
the hands of a baby bot : 
reflectively the eager © i “e 
girl who has discovered 4 ‘ we 
and has appropriate i hel ad 
In every case, MY ae and OF 
the hours of themer of pe | 
rection seem a of vita one \ 
drudgery, but rather 


ence. K Hae 


ETHEL 


ae 
sex Childs Bish 


Evan 
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rybody 

or ee class paper. It 
me are in any classroom. For 
0 fies e made it part of my 
The pupils have en- 
: orofit d. and I have had 
com it, £00. That makes it 
ych fun 4 favorite And it is easy. 
en we do it, how easily any 

Here 15 . 
one may 3 a bit of educational doc- 
jae far the class work has 
i$ done with guidance by the 


‘or But now they are becoming 
ei They are arriving at an 


e where they should begin to make 
hemselves independent of teacher 
guidance. They should be doing things 
themselves for themselves. Time will 
soon come when no teacher will be at 
hand to guide. The best educated per- 
son is the self-reliant person. The most 
useful teacher (if you like paradox) 
is the teacher who finally makes him- 
self useless. And so on, far and wide. 

This indirect approach leads to the 


idea of the class paper. It is to be 


a own creative work from start to 
<a without help from the teacher 
es ; preliminary explanation 
act ow, and what. Just one 
as tere the paper is pub- 

idee en typescript must 

1, approval. "This pre- 
likely to nd that anything 


st aim : 


pa € a good tim 
andard , ae Therefore the Me 
Test—live] 
ya 
t shoul Ppeal of 
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with our class— its work, its members, 


by-the-way happenings as we go on. 

An editorial suggested by class dis- 

cussion or by some class need; com- 

ments suggested by interesting inci- 

dents in the course of our work; an 

excerpt from some quite unusual piece 
of written work; a list of the promi- 
nent members of the class with humor- 
ous characterizations of them as we 
know them; class notes or chatter: a 
burlesque of some part of our litera- 
ture work; a couplet, a quatrain, a 
longer poem; infamous (bright) say- 
ings by famous class wits (and nit- 
wits); plans proposed for inter-class 
competitions. There is no dearth of 
topics here, nor any end to the in- 
geunity of the class in suggesting new 
ones. 

Then, a little to set the tone of the 
paper. Preferably, we decide, it should 
be free and easy, yet dignified. Here, 
in our subject, is vantage ground for 
the teacher to get across the idea 
that effective English need not mean 
long words nor formal style. Col- 
loquial and informal English give, 
often better, full play for practical 
and literary expression. 

The paper is to be run by the 
editor-in-chief and his associate. It is 
their job to get contributions, accept 
or reject them, edit them, and finally 
to present the complete paper to the 
teacher before publication. Besides, 
we need a typist, a stenciler, and a 
mimeograph machine operator, 
— oa eo a who would 
competition is ine es : 
elected, second hi h i urbe, oe 

Shest being made as- 
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sociate editor; otherwise, both iia 
may be appointed from the few Vv : 
unteers. If election is held, it 1s ne 
to say beforehand what the qual 
cations of the editors should be. : 
For a dramatic beginning, as ort 
appeal by the chief editor for aie 
butions does good, and gives gt 
to the thought that it is all by an 


the class. 
ee publication, then, the teacher 


has nothing to say to the class about 
the paper. The editor is instructed 
to report twice a week, outside class, 
what progress is being made. If con- 
tributions are slow the teacher may 
suggest another appeal by the editor, 
followed by short class discussion. 
This usually brings results. Yet, if 
things come to a bad pass, as some: 
times happens, a sure-to-win strategy 
is left. The teacher arranges that on 
a certain day he will make no home 
assignment, but that the editor will 
make the assignment — at least - 
contribution from each pupil for the 
class paper. It seldom comes to tis 
ough. 
xi 7 ‘: be excused Saas 
you say) from having reprinted = 
the very numerous text-book va ve 
of project work. Instead, let - ~ 
specifically of one of the by-pro 
is venture. 

! boo most valuable e —— 
iri ial tone. Freedom 
spirit, aa — Good colloquial: 
express eae High class "~ 
ome ved So they learn that the 
is al eae not object 1, rr ie 

disagreement with his J 


¢ that the tea 
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teacher 
courages, 
ments; an 


cher does not 
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"al 
~ 
>. 


have to break his hear 
be themselves. No: he 
them be themselves and 


t to let 
Wan 


the class paper, boys and 
weaned away from the Stilted 4 

literary style that ill-becomes pi 
that they were infected With by...” 
teacher whose praise Y tome 


’ of eXnro..: 
was directly Proportional to the 
ber of polysyllabics used. Nun, 


I count it valuable, too, that 
pupils become clearer to man 
they write or what the 
write about them. And it is goo 
to see the editors, as they go ahes 4 
initiate the same proj 


er. 


we have. 
As I write this, I have by me sey. 


eral class papers, some as far back a5 
1924. From them I take a trifle here 
and there for illustration. Nothing — 
among them to go into raptures over 
but so much the better for illustration, 


don’t you think? 


A few titles: .The Reporter: The 


peaker 


Fortnight Despatch; The Louds 


Chas 
of English 717; The Famous 


. : The 
Record; The 51% Rapid Express: 


Tatler. tn 


; r from 
is a four 
Here 1s before we took 


ears ago, Del ae ‘ 
ee eneographing It is be is 
‘Jlustrations accompany ve vigor 
illu: 1 An articl Or eis “ 
artic ma Term Battle” has a 
ay ostensible i yt nt 
av 1 SruDES. ridin sruDe i 
marke fe 
another marke mal 
k king over 





njoys havin 
them improve on that basis “to aye 


., toy 
Rirls Ca. th 


Nhe 


on 
PY Blindness 


6: 

fe ent from 
ea at it seem 
t10Ms 
pte at 
piece © 


as fo 
” Some brief notes: 


me for what 


ect in other 
classes. Not least, either, is the fun 





4 fine interpretation 


peferting ass, of Milton’s “On 


” » seventh term paper 
as 60 original in idea, 60 
he ordinary composi- 
ed as if a master of 
ish had written it. This 
deserves to be in the 
The suggestion 


ad fF W 


t of Engl 
f art 


flowed. 


On November fifth English 


m17 was quiet. Lehrman was 


absent. . 

~ Why does Murray Heller 
speak to Mr. Block in private 
when called upon. Don't you 
know the class is there, Murray? 


Blessed Event—Hilda did her 
homework. Careful, Hilda, 
maybe the teacher has a weak 
heart and the shock may kill him. 


Anna Budlinsky, that beautiful 
natural blonde haired damsel, 
has started to call herself Anita 
Budd. Sounds like Hollywood. 


Did you ever hear Silverstein 
Tecite “Boots?” 


If not, ‘ 
lucky, you're 





What a swell guy 


at would a half doz 
if he didn't do hie hn 


is . 
ers 


his homework 


aa that Binder would be a 
tere OO One of the city’s 


“tutions ; 
10ng if he ept on cutting 
cl 


farewell 
“ Trees”) ; 
each pupil 





Class Nicknames: 
Strauss: Shrimp. He’s afraid 

to grow. 
Sacks and Steinberg: Gold 


Dust Twins. Clean up all the 
good marks. 


Meyerson: Doctor. Takes life 
easy. 
Kramer: Mr. Whatchema- 


. callit! How we love to hear him 
say it. ) 
Booker: The Golfer. Always 
wears golf socks. His caddy 
never shows up. 
Fables: , 
The doctor volunteers to do 
something. 
Our floor is always dirty. 
Berger came back to school. . 
Mr. Block does not twirl his 
watch chain. , 
Also he shaved off his mus- 
tache. 
An eighth term class paper sent me 
by the editor, who was also editor of 
-a class paper before, is clear proof of 
what this medium can accomplish. It 
is a masterpiece. The paper is called 
“The Lyons Cub.” (Miss Lyons was 
the teacher.) The table of contents 
shows twenty-two items including 
such topics as: Creativeness (taking 
the class paper for example for a gen- 
eral theme; serious); Between Bells 
(the classroom before the teacher ar- 
rives; full of humor); The Boy Who 
Sits Behind Me (a poem with lame 
feet) ; Epitaph of the Class (really a 
poem, parodying Kilmer’s 
Class Roll of Honor (what 
will do after graduation; 
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knocks and boosts), etc., etc. And 
last, a plan to continue publication as 
an alumni paper, a subscription form, 
and a request for dues. All first rate! 
Try a class paper. 
JosEPH BLOCK. 
Seward Park High School. 


Program Advising at the 
Abraham Lincoln High School 

The grade advising system in New 
York City is a much criticized insti- 
tution. Whether a school uses the 
grade adviser system wherein the ad- 
viser moves with the class, or whether 
the grade adviser is permanently set 
on a definite grade, it is admitted that 
the duties of the grade advisers are so 
great that all phases of the work can- 
not be done with equal effectiveness. 
In the large schools, we give the grade 
advisers, particularly grade advisers 
in the lower terms, about one thou- 
sand pupils to supervise. We expect 
them to advise each student about his 
individual program; to take care of 


pupils whose records show excessive . 


absence; and to adjust programs of 
pupils who need special programs or 
fail many subjects. Is it so strange 
that they fail to do a complete job 
in any single phase of their work and 
before long find themselves checking 
so many records that they have very 
little time remaining for individual 
interviews? They soon become “‘olori- 
fed secretaries.” This situation ex’ 
isted at the Abraham Lincoln rp 

r its first two years OF €x- 
se “. was decided that the sys 
tem needed alteration in order that 
the pupils might be given the proper 
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attention for their 
problems, 


The program advising 
the outcome of this 
group at the Abr 
School is divided into thr 
The program adviso a 
takes care of Program 
students of the first fle 
subdeans who concer 
the personal difficulties of 
Progress Grades I—4, and 
advisory group who give Special ‘ 
tion to pupils of Progresg i =e 
J—8, whose major problems are = 
connected with graduation is 


Y8tem W 


Tr Oblem, of 


rt 
n themselyeg Wik 
P Upils of 
the gen; 


and col] 
requirements. The program rt 
is done by the program Suits 


consisting of the chairman, assistant 
chairman, and three members te 
group has always done the Organiza- 
tion, program, and examination wok 
of ‘the school. 
of advising was undertaken in addi- 
tion to all this because it was felt that 
program advising could best be done 
by a group handling the program 
problems. The sub-deans consist of 
he boys and one 
one man teacher for the boy 
woman teacher for the girls, each ba 
ing two teachers assigned Ps ” 
them. The senior group = “ee 
visers with four assistants, 5 sath 
roup taking all of P. G. 5— a 
g «on he group into sep 
than dividing the & to us 
des. It is a simple ioe ty 
ae omplete plan au ht 
derstand the ¢ , ugh th elg 
he pupils tre 
low the Pp 1 ne at school. 
terms of attencaie” ” the first fo 
At some time dUONE A coe 


ks of the term, ° P 


wee 


Programs and o% 
er 


This particular work . 





. e adv; 
aham Lincoln ye L 





ting of all new pu’ 


e 
a fom angered im 
yniot high school, . To this 
iad JP om other schoo’ G.1—4 
penser? other pupils of B.S th 
poet”. At the meeting, TM 
jnvite “ements for graduation 
” Academic “ye and 
ye’ mmercials) are ex: 
yal jes por meeting all pupils 
pained d for individual interviews. 
” ae wach prefect class are as 
Pupils ° rtain days for interviews and 
si a 4 to report during their 


am ods, or before school for late 
- 7 and after school for 
a session pupils. A pupil of. PG: 
| ‘when reporting has special forms, 
depending on course, filled out for 
him by our committee. At this time 


terms 1 and 2 are considered. 


The forms resemble permanent rec- 
ord cards except that no marks are 
entered on them. Each card shows a 
pupil's achievement for every term he 
has been in school and anticipated 
program for every future term until 
graduation, The future program is 
oe i peal and adjusted term 

eal fh, va ip The card is 
Henried nities 5 manner that the 

and groups re- 
aa graduation can easily be 
Bora ens he that any one term’s 
2g down e seen quickly by glanc- 
course ig ¢Ppropriate column. Of 
abe : vo forms (each adapt- 
the academic», ne are used for 
, Ommercia] ils * 
hae" Will be ies ats 

MOE to any tchool PEL copie of 
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he is to repeat any subject failed or 
to take the 2nd grade of all subjects 
passed. He is also told that during 
the second term he will be asked to 
decide on his probable. groupings for 
graduation, as explained at the general 
meeting. During his second term, the 
pupil is again called for an interview. 
The pupil elects his grouping and an 
entire four-year program is arranged 
(in pencil) on the same forms as used 
above. 


The pupil is told that he may 
change any subject on the program 
whenever he wishes, provided that no 
subject for any term is changed after 
that term has begun. The program 
for the four years is arranged so that 
no more than four major subjects ap- 
pear on the program during any one 
term with certain exceptions. The 
pupil is told what his following term’s 
program should be, is advised to re- 
peat anything he fails, is told what he 
should take if he has to drop a subject 
failed for a second time, and what 
fifth subject should be elected if the 
pupil's average entitles him to a fifth 
major. If there is the possibility of 


a second failure, form C below is 
filled out (Fig. 1). 


Form C 
peri eat oes 
Name die 


lf you fail 
time, you must drop that 


recommend that 
its place, you elect 


Program Advisement Committee 


Fig, 1 


for the secand 
subject. We 
SAnaennanannananenanennnanae in 
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Name Room 





If you are permitted to elect a 5th major 
subject, we recommend this subject to be 








Program Advisement Committee 


Fig. 2 


In every case, form D (Fig. 2) is 
filled out advising the pupil what 
fifth subject to elect. The complete 
card and slips C and D are given to 
to prefect toward the end of the term. 
The pupil is shown the card by the 
teacher about the middle of the final 
month (January or June) and is told 
to see the program committee if he 
wishes to have any changes made on 
it. When the final marks are in, the 
pupil is given the card again and he 
copies his next term's program (mak- 
ing changes due to failures) on a 
special “Request for Program Card.” 
If the pupil fails a subject for a second 
time, the prefect teacher gives him 
slip C. If the pupil is entitled to 5 
majors, he is given slip D. If neither 
slip C nor D applies to a particular 
case, the slips are destroyed by the 
prefect. This procedure is repeated 
during the pupil's third and fourth 
terms. The four-year program, in 
each case, is readjusted either because 
of failures or because pupils request 
such readjustment. In every case 
(P. G. 1, 2, 3, and 4) pupils get an in- 
dividual interview. After the fourth 
term, the pupil leaves the sphere of 
influence of the program committee 
and enters the sphere of the senior 
grade advisers. ‘4 
During the first four terms, Ww = 
the program committee is at wor 


with Pupils’ Program . 






committee is ha Ste the : q feel, 1s excellent training 
genial eeelsl n Ing the Dun; ean ei pity» ifs. of h 
‘ cms. They int Pile ee pup system of advising has 
_ S eae failing excessive me 0 the a ich more effective ea 
sO consider an ly FO un tem. We tee 
who need Totnes Cag ‘y fo de-adviser sys 


necessary, the sub-deang 
Justed programs for 
gram advising Stroup ref. 
cases with which it com 7 
to the sub-deans. oe 
As mentioned befor 
who enters P. G. § i, put 
wing of the senior advisers a the | 
the graduation and college ae ae 
specialists. Because of the an Fk | 
must do with the seventh and re | 
term pupils, the sen vel 


lor advise | 
themselves unable to reach mea ft 
pupils of P. G. § and Pp. G. 6 We ; 


therefore, place the pupils of tee 
grades on their own responsibility, : 
We feel that the Program training 
given them during their first four a 
terms should give them the power to — 
think intelligently about their po § 
grams during terms 5 and 6 without § 
further interviews and advice. The F 
program advising cards used during 
their first four terms are therefore 
given to them during their fifth tem 
They are told that they may keep t 
: d that they 

cards for their own use an aon 4 
are responsible for their oe 
for the next two terms. 4 fori 
side of each type pla of the i 
the pupil with a en _ 
formation received wey if they 

are also noun tion, 
id any additional in? a for suc 
may go to the tion of 105? 
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adjustment. ao Pupil, | 4 


them. iged ad. | m. 


well an 





a \ 
the old upil is getting much more 
that ttention than heretofore. 
in vid? , ° the pupils are being 
—— intelligently about 

et socal and to accept respons! 
a < the time comes. — 

‘re plan is working very 


entl 
The j we expect even finer results 


. ae time passes: 
it as time P 
i J. BerT LEVINE. 


“Abraham Lincoln High School. 


Combating Errors in Geometry 
A list of the most common errors 
in geometry was compiled by the 
mathematics teachers of Manual 
Training High School. In depart- 
ment meetings the teachers discussed 
the various methods that they were 
using to eliminate and prevent these 
errors, and the results of the discus- 
sion were set down in mimeographed 
form and were made available to the 
members of the department. 
Se: ‘pears ea a number 
with a word pies that were studied, 
Or two concerning th 
treatment of each ¢ ag P 
BUst be unde, ase. Of course it 
hn stood that 
Sf methods of com 


80 the “4 ‘ 
. Cures” 
- intended + 0 be presented are 


Uggestions hia uch more th 
ttand ¢ Ns hi can be used as they 
Needs of ©¢ to suit th 
Poor 4, i Widual or ‘hie ia: 
Cage f 
More er thought Probably 
metry than 





anything else, and so it cannot be too 
strongly urged that the best way of 
preventing and correcting errors is to 
inculcate in the pupils, first, the desire 


to grasp thoroughly the meaning of | 


every word they encounter, and sec- 
ond, the desire to understand exactly 
what is requierd of them in every 
problem that is considered. 

1. Error: Drawing special figures 
for exercises; for example, an isosceles 
triangle for an exercise that applies 
to triangles in general. 

Remedy: Preliminary practice in 
drawing general and special figures. 

2. Error: Poor judgment in figure 
construction as to lengths of lines and 
sizes of angles. 

Remedy: Give preliminary practice 
in estimating and comparing lines and 
angles. The right angle should be 
used as an angle of reference when it 
is required to sketch acute angles of 
30°, 45°, 60°. Use of a protractor is 
recommended. 

3. Error: Giving the statement to 
be proved as the reason for the last 
step in the proof of a theorem. 

Remedy: Practical applications to 
show the absurdity of this type of rea- 
soning. Apply for example to a cam- 
Paign speech in which the speaker 
Says: “Mr. Jones is the best candi- 
date because he is the best candidate.” 

4. Error: Failure to make use of 
all the given facts. 

Remedy: Check off each given fact 


as it is used in the proof, 
3. Error: 


ing two _— 
line, the cla 


In Construction, impos- 
ditions Upon a straight 
ssic example found at the 


beginning of Book I. 
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Remedy: Emphasis on the impos- 
sibility of constructing a line so as to 
satisfy more than two conditions. Let 
the pupils try to construct lines in this 
way, and they will soon see the im- 
possibility of the construction. This 
type of work should be taken up be- 
fore reaching the proposition. 

6. Error: Stating the wrong the- 
orem as the reason for the congru- 
ence of triangles. 

Remedy: Use markings to indicate 
the equal parts as they are discovered. 
Pupils must point to the equal parts 
in the proper order while stating the 
reason (e.g., side, angle, side). 

7. Error: Stating incorrect reasons 
when proving lines parallel. 


Remedy: The meanings of the 
words alternate, interior, correspond- 


ing, transversal, must be taught before . 


an attempt is made to use them. Once 
the meanings are clear the pupils will 
rarely use them incorrectly. Where 
there may be some confusion due to a 
more or less complicated figure it is 
advisable to have the pupils look for 
the similarity between the significant 
parts and the letters Z or N for alter- 
nate interior angles, and for the letters 
F or x for corresponding angles. 

8. Error: Stating that two angles 
are equal because they are alternate 
interior angles. 

Remedy: Insist upon the complete 
reason and be certain that the pupil 
comprehends the meaning of each 


word. | 
9, Error: Confusing the various 


propositions in angle measurement 1n 
a circle. 


\ 
Remedy: Point Out { 
an angle 18 Measured b at In al} 
sum of the inter 
case of the inser; 


bed 


° a | : 
arcs 1s zero. In the ‘ gle One of : 
e 


- ENteat 
Ing tig 
bi angle 
aay and 
he : Maller 


angle, extend the si Of the 
equal arcs. [py the a form, 
formed by two sei e of 
a secant, Or two tan ers 
arc 1s negative. Ta 

angle formed } 


ta 
[ 


Case of 


at an 
chord, One of the & agent and : 


teaching this 


bands is recomme 
nd 
the variable lines ty. 


make this topic most 
employing the idea of 
presentation.) 
10. Error: 
Proportions from similar triangles, 
Remedy: Marking and numbering 


interesting b 


bers of the angles above or below the 


names of the lines as they appear in 


the proportion. 
11. Error: In_ similar polygons, 
stating that K:K’ = a:a’. 


Remedy: Impress the fact that a — 


length is of the first degree whereas 
an area is of the second. Thus i 
the formula K:K’ = a”:2” aps 
polygons, and KkK=fr a aha 
cles, every term must be of the 
degree. , 

te Error: Incorrect applic ‘ 
diagrams of such statement : 
line parallel to one © e ah ope" 
divides the other two ® 
tionally.” 


ation to 
"4 


a a 
ca) 


-o the fact 
Remedy: To emphasis are pore 


the corresp? 


nding HAE © ta the 
tional, have ™®° al 
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One.1._, He 
Cepted a half te 


, = SIS zen, 
topic the Use 9 (In 


Motion jin ity 4 


Obtaining INcorrect 


the equal angles and placing the num 





\ of a Parallel 





4 state the relation in 


nts ; ters, as, “the 
wor refore USINE 4 


the 
wore” egment 18 $0 the: lower ias 


i wer.” 
vn : 9 pal construction 
gles when certain parts are 
f to 
ji ady; The use of the analysis 
hee ~ nperative All the given 
pgure J id be marked and the pupil 
P , —_ to construct the tri- 
ah so that it has the same appear 
ee "i the analysis figure. 
a Incorrect application 


_ Error: . 
i Pythagorean theorem in nu- 
cals. | . 
a ai Label the sides of the 


triangle: arm, arm, hy. Use the 


sbbreviated form of the theorem 
(rm?t+arm’=hy?) as a formula and 
then substitute. 

15. Error: Inability to use a for- 
mula for finding the value of a term 
other than the one for which the 
formula is solved. 

Remedy: Emphasize the fact that 
a formula is an equation and should 
i. “ee as such. Plenty af 
in formulas and rape aha wate 
slution § algebraic 

16, Sil ‘ee 

Ming that the area 


Product of ibe is equal to the 


0 adjacent g; Bask 
eNOS in tr, ent Sides. Simi- 


tat triangles and trapezoids. 


Ss , medy: | 
L Whing thes : all area Problems in- 


W the altity 
8 value, Proceed i 


ty to determine 

« Ren. 

ferent Or: Proy; 

ent f ING so . 

lisheg OM the conclusion te nine dif. 
by € estab- 
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Remedy: When the last step has 
been reached in the proof the pupil 
should check or underline this step; 
then do the same with what was to 
be proved, and compare the two. 


Epwarp LEPowskKY. 
Manual Training High School. 


German Is English 
You may be in Berlin or Leipzig, 
In New York, or Kalamazoo, 
The language you hear is Germanic 
This fact may seem strange, but it’s 
true. . 





You all have a Vater and Mutter, 
A: Bruder and Shwester or two. 
When you're hungrig you eat Brot 
and Butter. 
On each Fuss you all wear a Schuh. 


Your shoes are all made of Leder, 
And windows contain lots of Glas. 
From a Henne you pluck out a Feder, 


On a Feld you can always find 
Gras. 


In Leipzig, New York, or Chicago, 
Fach family lives in a Haus. 

In Dresden, as well as in Fargo, 
There’s an animal known as a 


Maus. 


I bring—is in German—ich bringe, 
Du siehst—is in English—you see. 
sing—simply stands for—ich sj 
Ich fliche—is only—I flee, ie 
Das Wetter ist kalt im Winter. 


Der Sommer ist warm und grin 
A splinter, in German, is § ' 


plinter, 
meine—you re 
WwW 
m means—] 
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Each Hand has many a Finger, ” exactly the same 





9 .4 this period of his” Four music connoisseurs rode one 

And Nase is German for nose; work, mount f | ae orinciple may be day to the ‘opera house of Milan to 
A Sanger is really a singer, In my classes the . By, ideals a” ood or bad. The hear the great Bellicini Anduvini. Re- 
And Rose is German for rose. vastly Improved } sis h 4 either for cate frolicking turning from the concert, the four 

. ; a Ing point for al} ip: ay from faded manhood is discussed the favorable impressions 

So whether in Berlin or Leipzig, them to study, not des 8, by Ure Se in a frictionless which they carried away after having 
In New York, or Kalamazoo, | utes, and by making ha for 49 his | , omplishe ¢ individuals which listened to the famous tenor. To their 
The language you hear is Germanic— that I shall be satished “ear ty they got " Actions © ningless to the profound amazement, they discovered 
This fact may seem strange, but its amount of work theives th Whate, cay Were = sntagonize him, that each admired Anduvini for some- 
true. , the required time brown lis y | ae g youth, cA he fringed with thing entirely different from what the 
EUGENE JACKSON. _ ter what they have gone “ty me if him, rf ai ns to situations others did! The same is true of per- 


Samuel J. Tilden High School. = also allowed SOme bright bupil te y gcertain F ably in fie preva dult age. sonality. It presents many different 
Care, | € 


ing five subjects consi ; ects; one counsels, another guides: 
Homework minutes ‘nd Th © take only 29 ory ard physiological cnanges Oe acter’ anall —_, 
ave Persuaded sont A Outw bat the mental adjustments, this one inspires, and that one instills 

the weakest ones to sp Teof BF evident, OY led, are far- ambition. 


In spite of the fact that this ques- end 4) | hat vei 
gf ; ant a 
tion is as old as the hills, no apology Thorough investigation TUNUte, FF shough somew How often do we hear boys remark 


® e e : hy z 1 nificant. 
should be necessary for considering it plaints of parents in reper Of com fF seaching and sig *h is affecoe’ Tye tlie shont-tletc-teachers, “Bh. Mix 


: to home. | very you ; : ‘ 
as a serious problem today. work has convinced some mae : iad 7 ome are carefree and is fine; she is great; she is O. K.; she 
Investigation proves to me that the trouble has been because the 7 | a others tend to become serious. is a good teacher”? Occasionally they 
most pupils who use the term home- wastes time and does not concentrate i stoleactat is usually sensitive and become confidential and tell their 


work are thinking solely of that writ- and some cases have convinced mre may be a “touchy” individual. It is teachers, “We first begin to know you 
ten assignment which the teacher re- and the teacher that the latter has [dificult and dangerous to trifle with when not in class. Outside the class- 
quires to be handed to him. I have been very careless and unreasonable # him. He may be morose or happy, room you are swell.” 





also proved, to iy satisfaction, that in assigning homework. I am of the JF grave in demeanor, or exceptionally How can the teacher-pupil relation- 
a majority of pupils do nothing else opinion that two hours of homewor,  ailly. He is often emotionally directed. ship be rendered finer and more en- 
in their study outside of class. on the average, is enough to requie § And one who is associated with such during? What can be done to en- 


Because of their slavery to written a pupil to spend outside of classs y ; Selig must make allowances for courage and promote a desire on the 
homework, most pupils are incapable all his subjects. Teachers who oer | i factors. The secondary part of both to understand each other? 
of studying a lesson orally. I have half of this time for their own ‘“hool teacher plays a conspicuous Does one have to be born with these 


o : ly with te [part in creati “4: el 
found that a good many of them, by ject are not dealing square | rads ie and guiding com- qualities of finesse, or may they be 


careful coaching, can be taught to do pupil or their ane 2 df ties, The feat en and quali- acquired? 

so. Those who do their studying partments. ia i if ehey #9" JF 8 Of Paramount rn relationship With proper application and will- 
orally and take notes on their diffi- probably a : ie sith they ss" What should is ae ad . power, the teacher can acquire finesse. 
culties are able to cover much more out themseives f tween relationship Often the process requires years of 


. : P upil and teach 
: : : . a er? ; : : 

ground in the same period of ace ie their pupils Rosert H. Keene et Overlord sttityde? a a Practice. Many mistakes will be made, 
A few, who are unable to do anything ds High School. Bi ib 2 Position where ‘i but one should not surrender. It is 
without writing it out, must be al- a Bice } eMation oe estimation, the ; = aN the making of mistakes that 
lowed to do so but not required to lations J the tea a all that i¢ sae 2 counts; it is the elimination of such 
‘1 their work lity #9 Pint a tlways right? ay, | $ttOrS that must be effected. What 

hand in their work. Persona ool |e : g Has the ualiti 

te in a recitat dary gol” Fe ther? % ¢ qalides are needed? They are 

If all pupils in a ree The secom he CO . ne y are many 
have not the same ability, 1 see Psat importance’ © EB and’ varied, A few may be discussed 
ve n v1 


| here, 
reason for requiring all of them to ¢° 
50 


Evander Chil 
Pupil-Teacher Re 
ion class Ontribute to the 
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Forcefulness of ex 
high. Such expression, however, 
should not be exaggerated; it should 
not smack of artificiality or super- 
ficiality. It should not have a dog- 
matic or fearful implication. The use 
of the voice must be correlated with 
facial expressions and general man- 
nerisms. The proper degree of force- 
fulness of manner and voice com- 
mands respect and attention. Act the 

. Part of a salesman, of a high-pressure 

executive who is trying to convince 
his prospect of the worth of his wares. 
Don’t be the cheap corner-barker 
ranting off measures of knowledge 
memoriter. Feed your client judi- 
ciously so that he may digest the 
offering to greatest advantage: don’t 
force it down his throat. 

The best salesman is the one with 
the least superfluity. Some men are 
not born salesmen; they must there- 
fore be made. They may acquire the 
technique of effective salesmanship by 
keen observation and careful study of 
the persons with whom they contend, 


and of the factors and influences that 


they will be forced to meet and over- 
come. A good salesman will not try 
to dupe his prospective purchaser, for 
he understands that he must gain the 
confidence of the prospect. Occa- 
sionally it is necessary to speak to him 
outside of regular — possibly at 
r at the club. 
— oe hares is the salesman; every 
pupil is a prospect. If the ni 
were to measure the a 
teacher by the success of his pupil, “he 
far more efficient teach 
should have a sin tnnsablt 
ing staff. The salesman 


tees 
id 
oy c 
: 
. 


pression ranks” customers by « 


ve Pullin 
their eyes” or in lik 


confidence of hig 
employee and wi 
Position. 
dents as thoy 


Possible buyers : Bo 
You May meet boys ik 
appointment to talk 5 Otmally 
em at "er thing 
. a8. Do not ; vite” 
ism before yoy Start, 4 aay 
Straight-from-the should. Sing 
necessary, het may by 
Let your pup; "q 
pil kno f 
pect from him, mht 


are two sides to et ath 
Pupil’s concept ig as inpoctann rn 
as yours is to you. Ay as ‘ial 
come to a decision accordingly. don't 
be blinded by your emotional re 
sponses. Iron-clad rules Often rust anf. 
become burdensome or Useless through 
the indomitable inflexibility of the 
“Tron.” | 


Many teachers regard themselves s 


good teachers. Do their pupils haw FF 


the same viewpoint? The merit f 
a teacher is relative. ‘He may be 
for himself; he may be good a 
supervisor; he may be good — ; 
class. The successful teacher § 
for all three. wi 
Some consider pan oe : 
in excellen 
use they obtain exc * 
mraintitioth They: sm A t 
ing PUP ae 
percentage 7" at g a | 
are of 
ae “not only resper esl by { 
the ; 


inculcating mn to rene 
which leads © + hecaus | 
fraid not to do 
a 
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on me. He re ai 
upil does his wor 

ish me — es thoroughly be- 
cient! afraid to do otherwise. He 
cause he ® consequences. The same is 
now? _ plug-horse. The lash of 
: eS is his only incentive. The 
he whe O discards the shackles of 
ert is like the reservoir that 
gybordina h forcibly from the confines 
peaks I ‘ning walls. Great is the 


its sustal = 
of its s between order and disci 
differen 


it out 


os many adults today dislike cer- 


in subjects and are ie in _ 
tain divisions of training ecause ? 
the fear unconsciously implanted In 
them in their childhood. The teacher 
is not dealing with mere automatons;. 
he is dealing with social beings as well 
as with human beings. The applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule would not be 
entirely amiss here. Ask yourself in 
retrospective contemplation, “Would 
I have wanted my teacher to act 
towards me that way when I was a 
child?” 

In many cases, a great liking for 
mache rates between pupil and 
ee, in ne thi situation, 
“pet” cei ve Possibility of the 
Ing is more ¢o mutual understand- 


. hess and court- 
Ur telationship with the pu 
Ca fri 1 
come frien of your pupil 
ave SUcceede . hit ra 

ise MN gaini 
shea Ring his admira- 
the 7 Ct, and Will to cog e i 
. hoes Perate in 
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actness and accuracy. 

dc n the pupil at first 
but ultimate benefits will be compen- 
satory enough. — 


Personality to some individuals is 
merely dramatic camouflage. This 
“put-on” affair may serve its purpose, 
but it soon becomes apparent. Prob- 
ably one of the most important factors 
in teaching is the voice. It is difficult 
to change the voice but “acting” will 
achieve the same end. The history 
voice must be different from the sci- 
ence voice. The teacher must act! 
He must put his lessons across by act- 
ing, and his personality should go 
across with every word that he utters. 

“Clothes make the man” and may 
break the teacher if sorely abused. 
Expensive clothes are not necessary, 
but one should always dress neatly 
and cleanly. Teachers as a class 
dressed sloppily in the past. Indica- 
tions today, however, point to im- 
provement in that respect. 

A ‘sense of humor is absolutely 
necessary in a teacher. “Laugh and 
the world laughs with you; cry and 
you cry alone” is never more true 
than in the classroom. Allow the class 
a little respite and leeway once in a 
while; it affords a greater impetus to 
more effective thought and study. 

A teacher is not only a teacher, but 
also a salesman, a doctor, 
He is a versatile character and should 
live up to what Is expected of him, 
Asa salesman, he sells his wares, As 
a doctor, he must diagnose 
his patients and then act 
M putting his act Across. 
challenging the problem 


a 


and an actor. 


and analyze 
accordingly 
The more 
the more 
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enthusiastic should he 


be in. solv- 
ing it. 


BENJAMIN ROSENTHAL. 
Haaren High School. 
Period Clock 

The clock in the office of the Ad- 
ministrative Assistant in the Eastern 
District High School is made to serve 
the purpose of indicating the periods 
of the day. The face of the clock 
is taken off and the reverse is painted 
flat white and replaced with the flat 
white side facing front. 

The bell schedule is then gone 
through as follows: The clock is set 
to “8:35—Pupils Admitted,” and a 
mark is made on the circumference at 
the end of the hour hand. The hands 
are turned to “8:40—Session Be- 
gins,” and again a mark is placed at 
the end of the hour hand. The hands 
are turned to “8:44—Pupils Late”; 
to “9:02—Pass to First Period”; to 
““9:46—Pass to Second Period”; to 
“10:30—Pass to Third Period”; to 
““11:14—Pass to Fourth Period.” This 
is followed for the entire bell sched- 





PERIOD CLOCK 
AS USED IN EASTERN DISTRICT H.S. 





ule. Radii are drawn ' 
on the circumference 0 


ment a figure indicatin, Fach 
placed. 8 er 

The minute han 
clock, but is dj 


in order not to attract att 
en 


d ig 


is the hour hand th 
period of the day, is Hc 
been very helpful in six vice ha, 
ministrator’s time. me the a 


If there is a double a 
session day concentric Circ] 
used. e 


MatTTHEyw J. My : 


Administrative Acc.’ 
Eastern District High hi 


Linking the Past with the Present 


and the Future in American History : 


In order to add more life and 


vitality to the teaching of first-term 
American History, as well as increas . 
ing the practicality of the cours of 4 
study, and collating the past of Amer 


4 
’ ¥ 


lef 
PPed in whi Othe 


ple 
May be 


f 


; 


4 


ican History with the present and the © 


future, the following method has been — 


employed with much success. 


The first week of the term is spent | 


in the study of current events Not 


only is this a splendid netol @ 
arousing interest, but it serves 

practical device to impa 
during a period vhen 
gram 1S undergoing ! 
of adjustment. The 
are planned 50 = or 


c 
lect 
eral aim of aroust 


rt information 
when the student P® | 


to obtain . 


q E ing 





the 


1. 


ys 





U on t 
fol 


~ taining 1 


he present day occurences, 


‘ wing ten truths were deduced. 
0 


gpirit of exploring and dis- 

a ig a persistent char- 
coverin| 
acteristic of mankind. | 
he spirit of gaining and main- 
. dependence is a dom- 
inant trait of humanity. 
Human conflicts are inevitable 
eumstances wherever misun- 
cit . 
derstandings arise. 
The government is a necessary 
instrument for the existence of 
a nation. 
Relations with domestic and 
world neighbors are unavoid- 


" able and desirable. 


_ The ideals and aims of a people 


are their guiding factors. 


7. Constant expansion is a result 


- Industrial life j 


of ever-changing conditions. 


. Cultural and social progress is 


necessary to the advancement of 
civilization. 


- Compromises and arbitrations 


are the solution for many human 


problems and aids to moral 
Progress, , 


S at the founda- 
fon of existence. 
(See “Historical Ou 


tlook.” 
arch, 1933.) Ook, for 






In order to ‘provide a systematic 
approach to the stu ly of the various 
units, the student is required to keep 
a note-book in which he places his 
outlines and current information 
culled from the press and the ratlio: 
On one side of the page he places 


. the current material and on the other 


he develops the history of the unit 
in full. 

The units are studied in the se- 
quence placed above, but one out of 
every ten lessons is used to summarize 
the recent events and place them 
under the units already studied or 
those about to be considered. 

Below is a model outline used in 
developing the various units. 

Unit One: Sprit or EXPLORING 
AND DISCOVERING 

1. Introduction; conditions that pro- 

mote research in general. 

Great periods of exploring and 

discovery in the New World. 

Later explorations and discoveries 

in America. | 

- Modern discoveries. 

Conclusion: value of exploration 

and discovery to man. 

Unit Two: Sprit oF GAINING AND 
MAINTAINING INDEPENDENCE 

Introduction; freedom, the great: 

est feeling in the human heart. 

American continent the battle 


ground of European Struggle for 
freedom. 


1. 


a. Conflict in the Spanish col- 
Onies, 


b. Conflict. between the French 
and the English, 
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c. Conflict in English Colonies” 


for freedom. 


3. American Colonies’ struggle 
a. Fundamental causes for the 

Revolution, prior to 1763. 

1. Theory and practice of 
political relations be- 
' tween the colonies and’ 
England. 

2. Theory and practice of 
economic relations be- 
tween the colonies and 

, England. | 
b. Immediate causes for the 

Revolution. 

1. Treaty of 1763. 

2. New British policy un- 
der Grenville, Town- 
shend, and North. 

3. Colonial resistance to 


the British Acts. 


c. Movement for Independence. 
1. Gradual development of 
the idea of independ- 
ence. 
2. Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 
3. Division of the colonists. 
4, Conduct of the war. 
5. Results of the conflict. 


4. Forces at work today to secure 


_ UNIT Ture. Ga 


1. Introduction. MEN? 


agency, “ernmen, . 

2. Democracy the ties 
: t 

accepted idea] fo COmm, on 


3. Development Of the 


sults in Un; 
forgicc:  m 
Present gover STMation r 
F ent. OU 
‘ orces for Union 
b. Forces against Union 
C. Instances of Union ie 
first legal "Ore th 
Government Stat 
d. Articles 
of C a 
1781-1739, atin, 


e. The Constitution 


vention. 
2. Compromises, 
3. Nature of the Constity 
tion. j 
a. Principles, 
b. Unwritten laws 
c. Implied powers. 
4. Interpretations of the | 
Constitution and differ 
encés of opinion. | 
5. Rise of and changes 2 { 
parties as people pat’ 
pate in government 
blems of 
6. Recent pro 





} ample, 
i 


.° 


ies. . 4 X- 
ig 13 resulting in wars (e 


Conflic var of 1812). 


‘ng in factions. 
Conflic 


su 


flicts Te 
Con vernment. 


" spect for 8° eis 
Conflicts of ihe petoy 2 

; jusion: conditions instru- 

1. et in overcoming individual 
a eroup conflicts. ‘S 

ELATIONS WITH Do- 


z: R , 
Unie Fiv p WorLD NEIGHBORS 


MESTIC AN 


4, Introduction: can we be inde- 


pendent? 
» Intercolonial relations of pre 
Revolutionary’ days. 
9. Relations of political, economic 
or social nature. 
a. Unfavorable: 
Treaties. 
b. Favorable: 
Aid to or from other 
countries. 
4. Sectionalism—the result of non- 
neighborliness. 
a. Colonial period. 
b. Critical period. 
romani 
) m 1800 to 1830. 


lting in the disre- 





American Colo- 2. American deals expressed in 


a. Declaration ‘o} Independence. 
b. Preamble to Constitution. 

c. Monroe Doctrine. 

d. Other documents. 


Application of doctrines to cir- 
cumstances, 


Nationalism, 1815-1830. 
a. Second National Bank. 
b. Tariff of 1816. 

c. Bonus Bill. 
d. Supreme Court. 
e. Election of Monroe. 


Realization that our policies must 
often be broadened or changed 
to fit changing conditions. 


UNIT SEVEN: CONSTANT EXPANSION 


1. 


Introduction: Factors affecting 
human migration. 

Forward march of people across 
this continent. 


Acquisition of new territories. 


. Problems that follow in the wake 


of aggressive expansion. 


Conclusion: probable limits of 
geographic expansion. 


Unrr Eicnt: CuLTurRAL AND Soctan 


PROGRESS 
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t 
ee ace Federal Governmet 4 © Period from 1830 to 1860. 1. Introduction: Meaning of the 
| Ls, ROUBCAY onsibility of j, Conclusion - : terms. 
. 2. Moral. 4. Conclusion; TP” adh Proving ey. Portance of im- 
: 3, Social. citizen to his Te ft i With neighbors 2+ Culture in Colonial America. 
. > it. 5 t 

, 4. Economic. attitude towat ConFLch Unir gi. Ib STOws smaller, 3. Growth of education in America. 
N a * 4DEALS a ‘ 
F 5, Intellectual. Unit Four: Hum! yses £08 pris 1. Introductig ry — 4. Rise of common man. 
i . ’ es ‘ : ca . Nn; 1 eal * - 
| 5, Conclusion; worth-while iw 1, Introduch" ae ple Which we hitch na es Stars to 5._Contributions of science and in- 

of freedom yet to be gaine — derstan . gons, ventions, m 


human endeavor. 6 57 
5 


ss en ee ee i 








} 


tN Re ee SON Dae 


6. Present day contributions. 


7. Conclusion: Immense strides 
toward human advancement re- 
sult from cultural and social 
progress. | 


UONrtT NINE: COMPROMISES AND AR- 
BITRATIONS 


1. Introduction: the idea of give 
and take. 


2. Attempts at conciliation that 
have failed. 


3. Compromises between factions of 
the country. 
a. Constitutional convention. 
b. Slavery Question. 
1. Missouri Compromise. 


Compromise of 1850. 
3. Acts whose passage pre- 


vented further compro- 


4. The increasing attempts to arbi- 
trate and compromise, at home 
and abroad on present day ques- 
tions. 


5. Conclusion: enormous value of 


settling big and little disputes by 
reconciliation. 


Unir TEN: INDUSTRIAL LIFE 


1. Introduction: welfare of a na- 


tion depends on its industrial sit: 
2. Seen of industry before 
a and the question of 
i eee demands the creation of 
n 


4 banking system 





3. Issues arisin 


58 


conditions, S OUt of i 


6. The krowth of 
the Civil War. 


7, Conclusion. nee 


A . d f, ~ ‘ 
industri ., OF stapes. 


der to 
ALTER 
Boys High School, " Writes, 


r 


a History = 
e Girls High Schoo} 
It is most Necessary 
realize that history is 
about characters ¢ eal ac ety 
th Teal as the 
emselves. The enthusise: 
“SAStIC spirit of 
youth should be aroused ; 
to get that “spirit of the times” 
ing about a particular period, an in. 
sight into character and Motives and 
a realization that they are continu. 
tions of that great progression through 
the ages. 
The intellectual or brain appeal, a: 
though quite necessary, will not af 
fice to make history dynamic dl 
students. We all recognize der | 
ences in their responses to vn 
This intellectual appeal 
methods. pal 
b lemented by #? 
should be supp 4 hand 
the eyes, ears 2 
through 


feel. 


This will help to™ in 
acquainted wi pe af 
concretely Fe chould like ® af 


e€ 0 
in os aad way F 





big b.. | 
ig busines “ 


— ihe ; 
dynam me 


in studeny 


ake students i a 


el 
pelt 
I have < py E 


5 LECTURES 
yur ats have found these to 
he 8 : ful in reviewing a a 
be quite he d or unit series. A lec 
pert 7 is selected. be gui 
chair k the lantern, one 
ure wor 
ase gsked 1 another to pass the — 
jdjust 2° the order arranged by the 
wp her yally three days’ notice 1s 
in three or four student 
slowed 107 Ty are told to go to the 
‘tore our slides are filed, and 
7 ch they particularly 
talk about. They are told 
7 Il be limited as to time 
they will be a 
Esrakes the class will be the first 
. . 
rs in determining the an 
rr the lecturer and the interest she 
0. 


ete appointed day the chair- 
man introduces the general topic of 
the lecture and then presents each 
speaker to the class. Lights go out 
and the lecture begins. Each speaker 
makes comments on her slides. At the 
end of the entire lecture the chairman 
announces to the class that she is 
ready to see what the members think 
of the work of each lecturer. She 
then draws two horizontal lines on the 

ve one the word prepara- 


tion ; . 
"1 * written and above the other 
ic word interes 


stu =e 
each ‘wo me c8ing the work of 
*t. Ratings such as 10, 9 


or pre ar . . 
ePeCtively ae ation and interest 


thoy of th 
ells gy ands 


°N some | : 
the lecture Member t 


£N ascertained by 
airman then 








Ous classes. After the ‘first, requests 

came from the students to assign them 

as speakers. The Class will have to 

become acquainted with the general 

procedure when the Practice is started. 

After that when you announce the 
general topic and the class has selected 
a chairman the latter is responsible 
for seeing that everyone and every- 
thing is properly prepared for the 
occasion. 

These lectures usually give students, 
who have special interests, the oppor- 
tunity of talking about them. At our 
first lecture this term one student, in- 
terested in art and dress designing, 
wished to talk about costumes. Since 
the general topic dealt with the 
Napoleonic period she was told to 
select the desired material. The result 
was a most interesting talk with in- 
cidental remarks about Napoleon, 
Josephine and other Napoleonic char- 
acters. I mention this because it 
shows that some one particular inter- 
est may be used to work through to 
a keener interest in history. 


THREE-MINUTE TALKS 


These are used at times in connec: 
tion with daily work. Students are 
designated, after the general assign- 
ment has been given, to pick out 
something that Particularly interests 
them in that assignment and to be 
Prepared to talk the next day for at 
least three minutes. Knowing that the 
class is going to Judge them on prepa- 
Tation and interest aroused, these 
talkers try to Please the audience, 
They frequently bring pictures to in- 
terest their listeners If the speaker 
Sees over her alloted time the time- 
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keeper asks for a show of hands to 
determine whether the class desires 
her to continue. 


VISITORS 


Students volunteer or are asked to 
take the part of characters mentioned 
in the day’s discussion. These “‘visit- 
ing’’ characters pass to the front of 
the room, give accounts of themselves 
and are questioned by the class if the 
latter finds that omissions have been 
made. Frequently the “visiting” char- 
acters find that the questioners are 
well acquainted with their past lives, 


CARTOONS 

Assignments are made to illustrate 
graphically some famous event. [I 
suggest some key idea. The class may 
be asked, for example, to illustrate the 
changes made in Europe at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. The next day after 
the aim has been stated students are 
called upon to exhibit the cartoons 
and explain the meaning, etc. 

We all have a jolly time at the ex- 
hibition. Each exhibitor helps in em- 
phasizing the desired facts. The means 
to the end is justified. : 


CHARTS 

These serve to give the student a 
clear idea of the progression of events 
and of their relation to each other. 

The class chooses the chairman 
whose qualifications for the supervision 
of chart making have been emphasized. 
This chairman is responsible for the 
f the chart. She selects 


with her. One group 
r, another 


preparation © 
groups to work 
selects and rules the pape = 
iIlustrates, another gains inform 
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Music — : 
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are valuable berate 
and the 
and thus assist in retaining ioe 
position of one event in its fine rely 
tion to another is Clearly shown, i 
These charts serve as a means of 
training in initiative and responsbilty, 

Progressive groups are usually a 
signed the chart work as a uy 
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8 otherwise 


| atigh School. 
is i ican Club 
American Ulu 
The dismissal 
afternoon. 
Friday ust sounded. A steady 
van of BOYS and girls flowed 
trough the corridors impatient to get 
mut of the building. A small group 
nmed aside from the main current 
ind made their way to Room 511. . 
The room was decorated with the 
fags of the Pan American Republics 
and maps of South America and Mex- 
ico glowed colorfully on the walls. 
The meeting was called to order. 
The secretary read the minutes of the 
pe neeng “The guest of honor,” 
is secretary read, “was Miss Mary 
Viliame, “ a: spoke about the old 
“ol and recent exp] i : 
"xtco, Central and S : near: _ 
0 add to the ; outh America, 
tpn, ”, uterest’ of the talk 
of ams passed a . ; 
Caves and ait: Tound pictures 
Cities that we d 
y. Ose = ug up 
lad th Who were 
ii Present 
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“Ta Paloma’ was played by Miss 
Rose Scheick and sung in English by 
the members of the club. The advis- 
ability of having an exhibition of typ- 
ical Pan American costumes and 
products was discussed and the sug- 
gestion favorably received. 

“With happy hopes for the future, 
the meeting adjourned.” 

After the minutes had been ap- 
proved, Mr. Levy, the guest speaker, 
was introduced. His topic was “Prog- 
ress in Health Education in South and 
Central America.” Having visited 
South and Central America several 
times, his talk had that personal, inti- 
mate touch that made the audience 
feel they were listening to a story. 
Some of his audience were surprised 
to learn that if one started from New 
York in an airplane and flew directly 
south he would reach Chile, the west- 
ern part of South America and not 
the eastern part of that continent and 
that Natal, the most easterly point 
of Brazil, was 1,875 miles away from 
Cape Verdi, the most westerly point 
of Africa. The importance of this, 
as Pee shortest and safest commer- 
cial air ; 
early by alge wea. reengnived 
lish baa : erman and Eng- 
Si. Dusiness concerns and only re- 
cently in ‘America, as the hve-months 
trip by ry Lindberghs under the 
auspices of the Pan : ‘ 
Ways reveals. ae Air 


Some of his listeners seemed 
: s 
incredulous when Mr. Levy told — 
: Kt, though schools ; 
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seen playing in the streets during 
school time. Teaching must be good 
to attract children into the classroom 
when the out-of-doors is so alluring. 

No longer does the bull-fight play 
an important part in the spare time 
of the youth of the land. Baseball, 
handball, association football, boating 
and swimming are replacing it slowly 
but surely. 

Then from somewhere Mr. Levy 
brought a large. bag and gave us hand- 
fuls of cocoa beans and coffee beans 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMpy ite 
y 


PROVING 


The Gifted Child 
Receives Special Care 
in Schools 


All gifted children do not become 
eminent men and women. 


ceptional children. 


“A democracy demands a high type 
of leadership, and the intellectually 
gifted child of today should become 
the able thinker and civic leader of 
tomorrow,” Miss Martens points » 
in a new pamphlet, “Teachers Prob- 
lems with Exceptional Children, 
Government Print’ 

i er’s first respons’ 
ing Office. The ge wfted fe 


available from the 


ibility 15 00 On void holding him 
“room to grow. awe nts; 


down to daily lesson assienme 


Great 
achievement in the world depends 


upon more than intelligence, and 
leaders of men need not only to 
think clearly, but need the ability to 
get along with people, finds Dr. Elise 
H. Martens, Federal Office of Educa- 
tion specialist in the education of ex- 


f i 
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give him a chance to Cultivate bi 
talents, Dr. Martens 


Usually the youngest children in, 
grade are the brightest. But to 4, 
termine scientifically the exceptiong 


child, standardized tests must be uel 
Some very bright children move doy 


from grade to grade at a regular pc, 
without having the opportunity 


quicken their progress unless they at 


detected by psychological tests 


BRIGHT CHILDREN 
Are HEALTHY CHILDREN 


ief that 
Contrary to the popular re : 
an 
‘fted children are puny 
= found in an = study 
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; age: 
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ucreatlY 4 it jg creative ability 
yythors v orld needs in its onward 
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‘ hat 
a f rogress. The fact that a 


. lly more mature 
uo | intellectually 
Py is Aan physically sometimes 
pentallY fdjustment. For this reason 
v "4 dit advisable to encourage 
pacers ts with children of ap- 
al con” the same physical and 
h com- 
turity. Among suc 
get he gifted child has an op- 
7" to enjoy normal play ex- 
‘ences, the study shows. 


FOR THE GIFTED CHILD 


To provide for the needs of the 
gifted child, at least three methods are 
yed in the schools of the country. 
First, the unusually gifted child may 
be permitted to “skip” grades. Of a 


‘group of bright children who were 
f, allowed to “skip” through the grades, 


one girl graduated from high school 
at the age of 13 with honors. Another 
child went to Princeton and stood 
third in his class upon graduation. 


Another method of dealing with 


O provide Spe- 
gree class, if 
ered, should 
to not lead 
*8otism or social snobbishness. ex. 
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, as club work, or 
group projects carried on under the 
teacher's guidance called “activity 
units.” 

“The activity unit,” Says Dr. Mar- 
tens, “has been proved to be the most 
promising method for coordinating 
the entire program around a central 
theme.” In one school the class for 
gifted children was organized into a 
miniature civic community. In such 
situations have been found opportuni- 
ties for development in thinking, self- 
reliance, and cooperation. 

The new Office of Education 
bulletin includes an activity unit for 
gifted children, “Hansel and Gretel,” 
prepared by Eleanor Schmidt and 
Mary Porter of Cleveland, Ohio. 
There is also a list of suggested read- 
ings on the problem of gifted chil- 
dren. The bulletin is published as 
the second of a series on teachers 
problems with exceptional children, 
and is Office of Education Pamphlet 
41, price 5 cents. First of the series 
is Pamphlet 40, “Blind and Partially 
Seeing Children,” written by Beatrice 
McLeod, Office of Education special- 
Ist_ in the educ , 
handicapped chil 

Both pamphl 
from the Sup 


regular class, 


dren, price 5 cents. 
ets may be obtained 


erintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printin 
Washington, D. C. i ge. 


Thoughts Provoked 
by the Reading Syllabus 
In Modern anguages 


an syllabus dealing with mod- 
alk A languages, Pages § and 
ay © a general statement as to 

8: Psychological Principles of 


ation of physically 
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reading and their application. I am ment. If the me 






thod ; t Amnasium, We might . I do not advocate parrot-like repe- 
rather curious to know exactly on the artificiality of th 1g Rta (eran ful with the present tition of grammatical rules, but some 
what basis these principles have been is obvious on -_ e learning ‘tig Big # ‘ guccess han we cal be in knowledge of grammar a a aes 
worked out in the matter of the study employ the aCe of thi Te i p° gyllabus t 


of foreign languages. I am quite 
willing to concede that the process 
here described may well apply to the 


we have Only to 


with complete comprehension, to 
whom we are trying to give a reading 
knowledge of French? I fear me that 
this is a pregnant question. valid in the rea 


assume that the 


called dicen Uy fab 


apply to the req t 
language, Principles that seem tbfethe pupil to make out of the follow- harm is there in this? 


have. This knowledge can be applied 
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teaching ofl pelle ws ceed Bodie i ‘ahgal inn iN the fai a ‘ional _oo at and a_ perfectly ordinary phases of life and 

FO eae es of elementary school. this is no | demented * 4 be 2 ager: puzzled, how- which will drive home principles to 
But do these principles carry over We must stnply i of the e ie at. distinction. Where be carried over into the reading 
into the teaching of reading in a cede that the m i: to ol a ys to this line between active knowledge. Again, what is the ob- 
foreign language? And to what ex- With roving: i ethod ; ata, we Oto the mar? For instance, jection to translation from a foreign 
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quite impossibl. foraiele viens de parler a Vhomme que sider the question of cognates and 
that one learns a foreign language simple reason that, despite al Bi nnait votre pere. I strongly suspect word lists. There has been a tendency 
more or less in the same way that one  plification, the simple basic yociylittat to him the que would be subject, to place great emphasis upon these. 
learns one’s native language. I chal- lary is bound to be lacking the tho i nd pére object in the secondary The great difficulty with cognates is 
lenge this assumption. I believe that structure of the foreign langue se And how is a pupil to dis- that they convince the student that 
one must draw here a clear cut dis- fundamentally different fron feprsuish between qu’est-ce que vous the foreign language is more or less 


Our primary assumption has been ular. This is 
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9. Increased interest of teachers in 
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Dr. Tildsley declares that by mak- “No police. Z 4 D nsciovs © on because of its very 
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s. pens other individual. 
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| as in all countries, our indoc 
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been for a Nationalism as an end in 
iif. Such teaching has run counter 
p universal truths and principles. 

‘Every other subject teaches meth- 
ods and information of universal val- 
idity so that any one teacher of the 
non-social sciences knowing the lan- 
gus ‘could teach his or her subject 
Many “foreign” land. Possibly our 
- 0" teachers would be accepted in 
F al countries but Russia, for | don’t 
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: strong, his - ai int subjected to scientific 
ea: ability of jevelopmen ith Withoy ‘ Will be accepted 
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grammar, is acy, or “tr 
some cases this is determ; 
ical reasoning from | 
as in Mathematics, or | 
tion and observation as in Art 
the Physical Sciences. Even i 
ball boys learn by observation tc de 
the weak spots in a line | uppose 
they took their American History at- a % 
titude into a football game? How "9g 
would they act? They would ask if 
the guard whose name might be 
Smith or Cohen, were easy “to go 
through.” Suppose they were so as- 
sured; then all throughout the game 
they would buck the line at the spot 
known to be weak by such historical 
teaching. After the game they might 
have the courage to remark timidly 
to the teacher that possibly there 
might have been some mistake in the 
assignment or the text. A bright 
pupil, or more likely a moron, might 
suggest that possibly neither Smith 
nor Cohen played the position that 
day. 

Seriously speaking, all of us wish 
to use scientific technique for the best 
of objectives as so many fine ar- 
ticles by Fanning, Geduldig, Aronson, 
Golub, Steinberg, Schicker and many 
others have been Suggesting these 
many years. Possibly it is time to 
suggest a concrete method for so 
doing. 

First in regard to Current Events: 
(1)N €wspapers and Magazines should 
be used under supervised study in the 
classroom, (2) All kinds: liberal, con- 
~ vative, radical, capitalist. socialist 
Communist and others should be used. 
Teaching methods should be #0 tigd 


rae 
aACCuracy 
- ee? 
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to train the students to read widely, 
searching for information and sifting 
out the evidence; to train for verifica- 
tion and proof and suspended judg- 
ment. ‘ 

Thus we would have scientific 
training and not indoctrination in the 
views of a respectable paper. 

Second in regard to History: as in 
Current Events more “stuff” is 
needed: (1) Print on some contro- 
versial topic as American Imperialism 
in Latin America an article by Inman 
attacking our country as imperialistic; 
print a rejoinder by Sumner Welles 
denying the charge. If done with 

other controversial topics both sides 
would be presented; the material 
would be easily available for all 
students and there could be socialized 
class discussion. If “time is short,” in- 
stead of a whole article, give digests. 


2. More important. Since there are 
not enough books to go around or 
easy available and to avoid punitive- 
reward pedagogy, develop a new type 
reference reading text-book, not to 
supplant any present text but to sup 
plement it. In fact, in order to give 
training in investigation, search for 
evidence, verification and suspended 
judgment. If the perfect “text” and 
reference book existed we would have 
to invent the present imperfect crop 
in order to afford some training in “ 
way the perfection was achieved. T e 
following non-controversial topic 1 


selected as an example of the materials 
needed. Assign as a problem (assum 
ing motivation for any topic gee 
the topic: “What was the purpo 
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harm to the material. 


Procedure: Teach the material by 
questions designed to get at te 
thought of each paragraph and artice, 
and by the use of short-answer tests. 


Call for comparison of the different 
accounts asking for agreement, difer 
ences, new material and points of 


view. Ask for a summary of the con J 


ventional point of view in the text 
and in all the “authorities” 2 e 
trasted with the evidence of the "6 
inal source material. sh 
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many — ad ictal 
i en 
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cation if at least these 


were done: 
ad and better supervision, 
ae [ mean different super- 


j. 
id J "eachers might act as super- 
1a. the 


yisio™s ch other. 
ne € satoriut a chap 
uP "ition of, all kinds of ex: 
mprehensive uniform ee 
jy 20 d examinations. 
a eneral abolition of the prac- 
: ped new lessons by home- 
th and the abolition of the prac- 
., of inducing study through the 
ny of punishment and rewards. The 
iaing itself should be rear d 
snough. ‘The use of mental hygiene 
ciples in the classroom would 
won eliminate handicaps to good 
gholarship. Much of the backward- 
ness and poor scholarship would dis- 
appear if democracy were allowed in 
the school and classroom. But this 
will never be as long as the above 
practices prevail. The work in non- 
social science subjects, vastly improved 
2 the Use of more scientific tech- 
que with its emphasis on accurac 
would still further advan = 
Ocratic spirit . rial oi 
with the pdSdutes Gene rs a ord 
te sf. mental hygiene. 
“Ove thoughts and eas OF the 
Indoctrination ic Practices and not 
a1 What we need. We 


gether a fachers could well get 


$l 
ive 
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Report on "The Inguisieg Mina 


. In this inquiry of “What Are You 
oing to Stimulate the Inquiring 


to work out. It is ato j 
and a challenge to * “SEeeing 
Mind” conscious. If you are not mak- 
ing some attempt to develop inquiring 
minds, why not? If you are doing it, 
how best can you improve? 

The author of this inquiry is fully 
cognizant of the teacher’s many diffi- 
culties, but difficulties are encountered 
only to be surmounted. The best 
teachers are those who are animated 
by ideals which help to overcome these 
difficulties, particularly before per- 
sistent, unrelenting attack. The diff- 
culties constitute your problem. 

The attack upon superstition and ig- 
norance, bigotry, prejudice and indif- 
ference is to be a varied one, depend- 
ing upon conditions. Many pupils are 
blessed with an inquiring mind to be- 
gin with. This requires fostering. 
Such pupils influence others with less 
alert minds, thus leavening the whole 
lump. Procedure and modes of con- 
duct are set up so that desirable habits 
and skills may be acquired. Ideals may 
be engendered, and under the foster- 
ing influence of the teacher, if he is 
— self a living example of the ideal 

ey have set before them, the per- 
sonality and character of his upil 
begin to develop, a 

The author of this in 
Order teachers to set 


— of their teaching proce- 
em . © was too wise, He could have 
at and secured a conformity to 


quiry did not 
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the letter of the law, but not its spirit. 
He merely asked for an expression of 
opinion as to how best to secure the 
adoption of better teaching methods, 
attached to the ideals of citizenship, 
loyalty and service to the State, and 
the teachers responded with methods 
and devices many of which are used 
by all, but some are new and furnish 
fertile suggestions. 

Just as the presence and participa- 
tion of a few good students will raise 
the tone and level of a class, so the 

_ ideals and procedures of a few excel- 
lent teachers will raise the teaching 
level in a given department and event- 
ually spread to other schools as well. 
This inquiry merely hastens the pro- 
cess. 

The method used in this inquiry 
causes the very difficulties to disap- 
pear, or at least to be minimized, for 
the report shows that many teachers in 
all schools are doing excellent work 
and one is faced by the inescapable 
conclusion that if they can do it, why 
not we? So here we are! A sugges- 
tion is conveyed in such subtle fashion 
that resentment and antagonism is 
avoided and a picture is presented to 
the mind of the ideals and procedures 
employed by the most alert and suc’ 
cessful teachers, and without criticism 
of our own procedures, we are 1 
duced to select the best in the proce 
dures of others and incorporate them 
into our own work. ae 
"ie a corollary to the ee 

What are you doing to stimulate the 
; 3.3 ind > comes the thoug t, 

inquiring eee nicism and 
hadn’t we better forego cyn*™ uir’ 

Ives to acquire an ind 

begin ourse d to be 

; ° we not nee 
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All teachers si Mindy” ® ered fr 


hse © to th . h 

of attaining this state of Cesirait F gaat 4 above, the ideal teac . 
disagree as to the m of Mind Ws — from mn to be a well ello 
“Ans to nd wide awake, 


ployed in its attaj ould gee . tic a 
; nm : usias ‘ 

thinks that iiliGersea 0 cache reaches 7 his understanding of 

method for its attain. Is th i soni with 2 broad attack upon a 

1 ent, — B « puplie, 

topical essays r quiring broad a bs PF 

careful Organization of I Teq e | 

demonstration and recitat aboratory 
















, + in Foreign Languages 
yok City High Schools 


On jg 


Program of a third. a f &§ in! teen Years 
’ Oster; SF Past Seven ec . 
ture on the part of a teicher of “4 for the 4 Hebrew Omitted) 


won the respect of 


“(Greek an 
method of another 2 


his Pupils is th. 
Directed study 


and observation along the lines of | ay March Ucn 24,714 
newspapers and periodicals; daily gh October 15mm. 14,970 
servation as the student Bes to and +1918 
from school, science clubs, exhibitions March 15 um. 17,343 
lives of the great scientists, the func October | 19,065 
tioning of science in our daily live § 1919 

these are other methods in attaining | ares aes fo cee 


mental alertness. Another excelleat J jo 
teacher depends upon frank and free 
discussion in which «he induces hi 
class to take part as a whole and 


March 15... 20,336 


Oct 
i ober 15......... 19,084 


March 15. 22,206 


obtains various shades and meaning § 
often straying somewhat a 1m tober 1S 21,247 
in the end attaining an“ March 15. 
ts as 2 reasd . Oct woseeeaserces 23,5 00 
which the class sr tpod fur? TTS. 25,014 
conclusion. -k on the P leo, . March 5 
new method of atta tert ® ty, October 5" —« 27,085 
excellent motivation, _ that, in em 27196 
| interest 2 io March 1 
aroused, rea : ep Pi ys 
solution 6 fo fe 1925 October ly 8,576 
essity for a the belief rrr — 3) 
aa = risen O gh the clas Mar 5654 
which the membets 0 pas 0 ch | « @ 
disbelief of the MP cakes for 4 Mi Wag October 15 3,743 
This class discus” tines, “mem 35.740 
raking alone $20 ay BB Oech a5, 
thie the Ianguase O mbes Ug ey aes 
ing the seen 39,99] 








problem which will bring in an ever- 
widening field, adducing not only in- 
dividual facts but others to which they 
have a relationship, resulting in frank 
and free discussion founded upon ob- 
servation and experiment in the solu- 
tion of real problems that seem worth 
while to the pupil. 
H. O. Smiru. 

Newtown High School. 
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1930 24,273 6 
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October 15m 55,016 12,467 2394 27164 g, 
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Historical Biographies for Junior and 

Senior High Schools, Universities 

| and Colleges 
A bibliography by Normal Olin Ire- 
land, McKinley Publishing Com- 

pany, Philadelphia, 1933. 

The compiler of this bibliography 
holds that one of the best methods of 
arousing the young student's interest 
in history is to introduce him to his- 
torical biography. Her chief justifica- 
tion is that it is largely through bi 
ography that history gains in reality. 
She quotes Gamaliel Bradford to the 
effect that “the human being is the 
center of the world,” and that “per 
haps no better key can be chosen “2 
help human beings to understand t ; 
world. The human being 6 all o 
history. He makes it and is in ae 
made by it. To understand the gre 
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movements of history you cannot have. 


-a richer clue than personalities, 3 | 


they intertwine with each other 
make events.” Such generalizations 
have often been made, and can k 
readily accepted with reservation 
Although it is true that human beings 


make history, it is also true that em f 


if all history were written si 
point of view of its leading person ; 
ties. much of it would be irelent 
fie: history of the individu : 
much of what we might ave coll 
sential to an explanation oc a 
of the individuals wo ney 
ing on the ue Bs ae yt 
ticipated. “pe p a oe 
. e 
of our country “enter a 


indeed were it 
around the 
Coolidge, Hoovet 


of Hat 
biogt +P he Thi 








Sie es ae vee 


t of the use sions: “Th _ ees 
aq disparagemen © Calamities of Abelard” 
; said a bio graphy in the schools, and his letters to Heloise scariest b 
pisto"° 5 point t0 the danger of Scott-Moncrief, Joseph McCabe's 


one form of histori “Abelard,” which Paectow character- 
over” ature in preference to “_, = as the most stimulating bisgrahiy 
oa liter ‘liography alan | aa of St. Dominic” by Bede Jar- 
e bl Jed to suit all ages, and rett, “Life and Times of Hildebrand” 
4 comp ofite feld of European by A. H. Mathew, “Byzantine Por. 
» traits” by Charles Diehl. : 


99 
of 


put Y siting 


arranged in the aie 
History of ancient, medieval, renaise Her American history list Miss Ire- 
givision ity 22 American history. land admits is incomplete, since F. § 


as many as eight H. Wilson have pr epared a more com- 

iced titles ranging over such and plete - bibliography for secondary 
yn varied fields as political, eco- schools, dealing with American history 
o many and cultural history only. No doubt the titles included are 


ce, 
o al analysis of 


; social ° 
ms vot be in place here, nor could sufficient to supply the needs of junior 
a ae undertake it if it were. and senior high school pupils. Never- 


put one or more points might be made theless, the omission of biographies for 
in passing. Inasmuch as the compiler such men as J. J. Hill, E. H. Harriman, 
tas set herself the task of supplying a H.C. Frick, Jay Cooke, J. D. Rocke- 
bibliography not only: for high school feller, Vanderbilt, Gould, Russel Sage 
students, but also for college and grad- J. P. Altgeld, Eugene Debs. T V. 
wte students, she must be criticized Powderly—not to mention men infl 
for serious omissions in her lists. In ential in cultural life of 7 
her ancient history list, for example, 
™ = ia of A. E. Taylor's 
os. ~ ne for Aristotle. 
ten = er eee eid 

g the life and works 


the nati 

such as Mark Twain, Chas. W. Eliot 
and others—detracts from the useful- 
ness of this guide to the various 
groups to whom it is designed to ap- 


of Aristotle, Certai l peal. 

lent sourc b ain yy such an excel- Des ite thes .. % ; 

P losonher ae the lives of Greek still elie i = however, it 

ts chould net bane ot Diogenes Laer- torical bi uable guide to his- 
Ud not have bee lography, and teachers of his- 


i availah ; n Omitted. I 
; leina 800d translat; t 
eT se 10n. 


- tory can and will make judicious use 
the failed +, n on medieval history 


of it, 
Puiu Suorr. 


Guide t Make use of Paetow's Franklin K. Lane High School. 


S 
Medie ‘ 

b t val His- So : 
Mapas ee “HSE not 35 many oF Sons; A Study of the Validity 
Ye fo late aladle for that a B eects Generalizations 
; d have 4 IL ¥ Kyung Durk Har 256 . 
made Ce more as. er list versity of N > Pages, Uni- 
‘tee J of mplete had Cha 1 orth Carolina Press, 

cite ag POV Mentioned Pel Hill, North Carolina, 1930 


Of what value is 
Social sciences? 
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Be he tite MESES pet 


we find it said that we study the social discover in socia} — 


lations." Inyo. ; 
sciences for the same reason that we sociations.” The hens DVatiab, 


study the natural sciences, namely, to ment with the same rs ; a 
gain greater control over our environe Over again, but the ... 2 Ove, 
ment. The natural sciences seek to limited by the fact th Scientig 
discover the laws which govern the not be made to : at h; 

operations of nature and an essential _ The author then Sil 

by-product of this study is control over classify and discuss on €eds to 
nature. In the same way, it is said, we sixty-eight social] la e hy 


cial environment and thus gain a con- 
trol which will benefit mankind. 
Many historians, sociologists, econo- 
mists, anthropologists and other social 
scientists have as a result of their jie sini» 
studies pointed out what they regard pore i to cite 
as the laws of social science. The 
present author has raised the follow- 
ing questions: Do any of the generali- 
zations, termed by their authors “social 
laws,” merit that description? Are sci- 


l. Abriorisms and 
Presuppositions. An ex 
is Giddings’ Statemen 


Mmethodo| 
cellent , 
t} 


elsewhere, a Single ca 


eral acceptance 


statesmen adopt in solving social prob- ously true of any generalization whic 
lems? can be used as a working hypothesis.” 
The author has followed a strictly 


iati err the 
invariable association (of facts) } — ress, In criticiz : in brs s 
can be explained by means . n ; suthor keeps in nin io a 
generally accepted theory. - a scientific law whic - ae 
law is Boyle's Law of a ea Fi established. He = * 

writer re see no 

clear that the present wr , that these 
mathematical precision and predicta- tions which ate th 


a -_ 
bility as essential elemen - 
tific law. It may be questioned whether generalizations are 


e result 0 


false, 


- ; aws. Fi 
in establishing such a criterion the are not causa Laws ere 3% 
mani. tical LAWS: sing 
, » ng up a straw Statistica in US a. 
writer is not sett differ 4. 
sciences Gl 


“ae eulties involv? en 
he natural many dificu ne seul ae oF 
the d that 

metho 


The data of the social 
reatly from those 0 
ciores that we can hardly expect 
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and | 


epeat itself Story Cay | 


cee 
Nared | 
. . e W: . an 
can learn the laws governing the so- tion is four-folq. Ss. The casige 


Bical | 


‘ Ce 

. Tn diva 
minds respond simil Widual | 
arly to the same op 

£ criticien 
Spencer: “Tn Socity afl 
USE Produces 

number of unlike ea The we : 
of apriorisms depends 
largely upon the literary style of thir 
authors. The author points out tht 
, “uk a 
entific laws possible in the field of yi, aprioriams are not social keel 
social science? How must we preted inte aes ae metho dclogical raul 
in order to find scientific social laws? gitions may lead to the discovery i 


In the interim what procedures should cial laws. This evaluation is obvi 


2. Teleological Laws. In this 
scientific method. He first defines a category are placed Cheyney’s Lawl F 


scientific law as “a description of an Testteceacy’ and Law of Moral Pro | 


laws but gen" 


e . to 
fascien’ 4 king. That is oF but tt the | 








here we have a_ ite series either on the same or on 


; everthe me a source not different levels.” 
Z “hich yak, ons, but of causal § The author believes that this can be 
100 ' of corre 7 aerial Raymond made into laws only when the dialec- 
pct? Certainly ¢ ne of population tical swings are measured and the re- 
ae in his —— 3 remarkable de- sulting synthesis is rendered control- 
ion is possible — | 
att of pr « hing of The present writer, as a result of 
| Near'Causal <s + en BHCEs these analyses, reaches the conclusion 
"ys ae base - esuenctl that “so long as there are no social laws 
a the order of a th a eeuiceill of mathematical precision, the social 
an ilutration of this rt aes sciences remain a body of empirical 
of E. A Ross: P i“? a muccbssive generalizations.” His criterion for a 
geties evolve TEBVIOT re scientific law made his conclusion in- 


which are anarchy, the com- 


t first republi- 

fan, the tribe, a : “7 

= ‘ a erocratic, then 1onarchy, Since a social science, as defined by 
can, 4a : 


it frst elective and later hereditary. 7 — i er ipng impossible, a 
Finally certain élite peoplesrepudiate SHapter 18 Cevoted. 10. an attempt to 
nonarchy and return to a régime re- give constructive suggestions for the 
niblcan but very unlike that of the development of a social art. He rec- 
scnitive tribe.” This statement can- ommends as bases for a social art the 
not be proved by experimental evi- following five arts: (1) The art of 
dence but rests upon empirical obser- transvaluation, (2) The naturalistic 
vation, Consequently mathematical art of domination, (3) The art of ex- 
precision is missing. Nor are the many plosion, (4) The art of separation, and 
exceptions explained by this “law.” (5) The idealistic art of interpenetra- 
Another type of generalization tion. The author would be the first 
to admit that these five arts are the 
age-old arts of state-craft dressed in 
new names. He quite properly sug- 
gests that many of the generalizations 


stages evitable. 


eeelian dialectical law of 


aDplied to soci nature. As 


al phenomena it — 


Kribed a of ! i 

om flows fates Zor We social science, although they do not 
ieee “J “re are antithetical sufi a cetier Bler 4 Maen 
8 Owing to the ; ; ent elements of serv 

a eNcies . eee antl- points of reference in me | pa This 

tiving at throy e teat in implies a greater interest in Stacks 1 

gn. TSCend th ‘quent = affairs on th : 
nthesig ese antith € part of scholars, S 

theses “Merges, in yt: “ses men have tea 

; in which the not always seen fit to em 

tteby Feconciled antl professori 1 brai ploy 

becom : and wh; ~~) brains, but of late aca- 
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The book under review is to be 
commended chiefly as an excellent 
compilation of the “laws” of social 


science. 
PHILIP BROWDY. 


Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


Our Movie-Made Children 

By Henry James Forman, Macmillan. 

At the request of the Motion Pic- 
ture Research Council, Dr. W. W. 
Charters and his corps of assistants, 
supported by the Payne Fund, em- 
barked upon an investigation of the 
effects of the movies on children. The 
inquiry lasted four years, from 1929 
to 1933. It is, thus far, the most thor- 
ough-going objective and authoritative 
study on the subject. For. the first 
time, here are the facts about the 
movies. Mr. Forman has done a fine 
job in making a popular summary of 
the appallingly detailed findings of the 
separate groups of investigators, so 
that even those who run may know. 

Every week 77,000,000 people go 
to the movies. More than one-third 
of these movie goers are adolescents 
and about 11,000,000 of them are 
under fourteen years of age. No other 
form of expression has so wide and 
varied an audience. No other art form 
has quite the same profoundly per- 
vasive influence. In the immediacy of 


its appeal, to the eye and the ear, lies 
its great power over its audiences. In 
the lives of 28,000,000 children who 
see it weekly, it is more potent a force 
than church, school, and home com: 
bined. It thus becomes of supreme 
importance to those of us who are con” 
cerned with welfare of the child to 


know the effects of the movies. 


The facts are 
child, at least, the -ralatabie 


pressionable, inca “eNee - 
or ery his a be : 
rade he distorteg Vision ee 
— = the Screen, =e realty 
gul of the Movies lh, 
creep with mora] horro oa his 4 
thought of Sullying “ aa 
the mind of a child : 
per cent of the movies 
preoccupied with crime 
cannot be lightly discs Th 
children remember more viy 
more fully than adults what Pi ‘ 
the screen. And these 


d yet ’ 
. | 


nals find their idols. on the silver 


screen. They learn the “tricks ofthe | 
trade” from those who know. Dist Bl 


Te, vy the | 


; "= Me 
via ig 


e Morbid ) 


Y ang 
Memorj me 
stimuli and patterns for child be " 
There is nothin aati 
ar g of the blue Nose 
fanatic in those who assert that con 
Stant exposure to the movies has mot 
pernicious effects on the children, The 
findings of this study speak soberly and 
impartially here. Juvenile and send 
delinquency are encouraged and stim 
lated by the movies. Embryo crim 
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B necessary implica 
B here in the Nazi or Soviet sense. But 


pline at home and at school is ma” ¥ 


increasingly difficult | 
of movies. The emotions 
movie-goers are ae a ia 
bauched at every turn. eon i : 
logical functions like § i ; 
turbed for sometimes 45 ’° 
nights after 


‘ang 0 
; reactions © ast ® 

The emotion tens? 
° e twice as wares ast 


as fie 


gee 
the pi cture has been aa 


cult by certain YP BF these 
of the yOu" BF debe 





f the man 

hes’ af ived at by the investi 
dusions : are irrefutably proved 
Andy What to do now? 
J 0% ing children away 
‘ “ai no solution. That 
Ove vite their curiosities 
ing on the iniquities 
wilt ..s would serve to enhance 
l The problem must be 
ber . 1 more rationally and cir- 
a with the realization that 
.. an instrument fraught with im- 
i possibilities for the social good. 
a must be envisioned as a 


movie ; ’ 
hose energies must be intelli- 


fy directed if it 1s to function in 
the interests of society. There is no 
tion of censorship 


2 


producers, parents, and educators must 
combine their efforts in an attempt to 
purge the movies of those factors, 
which make them an actual menace to 
dild life, 
In “Our Movie-Made Children,” 
st about the movies has been 
ted from the realms of metaphysi- 
Z tare Here are the facts, hard, 
ee Society owes 
atigable searchers a lasting 
ey plead no special cause. 
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They do not moralize. Theirs has 
been the true, scientific endeavor—a 
self-effacing, relentless pursuit of the 
truth. Their years of patient grub- 
bing have given us a powerful weapon 
to wield against those who degrade our 
morals and deprave the wills and tastes 
of our children. Their job is done. 
Ours has just started. 

“Our Movie-Made Children” con- 
firms all that our most atrabilious crit- 
ics of the movies have uttered. We 
see now that the charges against the 
movies were more than magniloquent 
vapor. The record is unequivocal. 
“Our Movie-Made Children” is a chal- 
lenge to all who are in any way con- 
cerned with the making of the child a 
happier citizen and a healthier human 
being. It supplies, at last, the founda- 
tion on which we must build to a 
cinema animated not by box office re- 
ceipts, but by standards which will 
make impossible the neurotic, sex- 
ridden pictures which twenty-eight 
million children see every day in the 

year. “Our Movie-Made Children,” 
in its deeper implications, points to the 
necessity for a saner, balanced, more 
socially useful cinema. 

A. H. Lass. 
Manual Training High School. 
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Tex Never was 9 + 


history of America when education was so vital to us aus vice ® int 
lOn Q 


essential to us as citizens. Yet strangely enough the friends of educan 1% | 
finding it necessary to go through the land in order ¢o educate ne wil 


on the importance of education. Perhaps we have taken Our education Pe 
OTlon too 


much for granted. Like air and light and water, we have ic 

that it is a natural element; that it will always be with “a thats “ ny, 
‘when we were children for the taking; and that it will be att V2 ca 
children in their turn for their taking. TS fOr up 


It is unhappily true that friends of education and believe 
must be on the alert as they have never had to be in the Past in order jy. 


preserve unimpaired this essential tool of democracy. There i an eneny 


within the gate. It is being urged that we have spent too much money on 
education; that we are over-educated; that the schools are full of fill and 


fads and fancies that do our youth more harm than good; that all the edy.. 


cation that is necessary for our children is a grounding in the three R's 


ounse a | oe 
Leva Bet a sea ni seem to realize that civilization and education 
hundred years. y Jucation is the foundation rock upon whid 


. d: that in fact e ion and th 
go hand é — been built. Weaken or destroy the eer ie 
mele © eased thereon will totter or fall. It stands to reaso 

ilding ere ae ur Cl 
bui a 1 education that supports and lt degree. Retro 
aaa ‘vation itself will suffer to a corresP to what some pe?” 
our Civ 


i to slip back cae 
follow if we allow our educational system oP highly mpl cv 
wi 
apparently are 


. to. e 
lling it should revert 4 intelligences for its m 
as We 


bui ‘ hi hly traine ae nd 
see rina he eds pet would thrust an _ ; 
and further eve op : 
sitized machine into m 


d 1 in 
the hanas of a man just emerg 
m to operate if. 


ghly ser 


hi 
expect HARO LIER 
ARY O tion " 
alan “Wh Modern ees 
wk er Life for December 





rs in democtagy | | 
store 


' us would turn back the clock for more then 1 


vilization is undermined, 
gression vil 


aintenanc? 





THE 

y no place is so greatly an 
pOBA fected by economic 
ancl yes throughout the 
: the City of New York. 

- aan of this city composes 
oa teenth of the entire 
United States. As 
of people have no 


[ the soil, as the 
direct ow nae in shop, office, 
work 0 j factory must find a nation: 
wide ‘f not a world-wide market, 
they are dependent in a marked de- 
wee on their fellow-men in other lo- 
aalities, states and nations. The scarce 
ity or abundance of wheat in Minne- 
sta, the quantity and quality of 
coffee in Brazil, the change of fashions 
in Paris and London are matters of 
vital importance to them. ‘Their very 
existence depends upon the flow of 
goods, commodities and services to 
and from their City. Hence it is, 
that recent world-wide changes in 
social and economic life have modified 
4 ‘re modifying their occupations, 

ee and their habits of 
bona = — change in 
ff €ct or indirect 


ect y sity: 
he Yor Conditions in the City of 


gor! 


pulation of the 
i immense mass 


The | 
cup Past 250 
1 this Coun Yara hh 


ave witnessed 
Crag try two 


great pioneering 


€ age 
ae Se 0 Seographical pioneer- 


Reet Tegg 


add ; 
ing 8iven 
REE A re aa 


e ork 
°", November one of 





| oapt SHALL PUBLIC EDUCATION PLAY IN 
f yHAT PA TIONAL RECOVERY PROGRAM? 


ing which ended in the °90’s, and the 
age of technological pioneering which 
is now ending. The first of these 
stamped upon our people character- 
istics which are likely to endure for 
generations and which are, on the 
whole, admirable. To a far greater 
degree than any of the peoples of the 
old world, the American people have 
been characterized by vigor, hopeful- 
ness, self-confidence and generosity. 
The unprecedented increase in ma- 
terial wealth which has resulted from 
the second of these great eras still 
further emphasized these character- 
istics, particularly our self-confidence. 
As a consequence, the danger sig- 
nals which began to appear some time 
ago remained unnoticed. It did not 
begin to occur to us that this terrific 
pace of technological expansion, this 
steeply rising curve of production 
could not continue indefinitely. We 
failed to notice the ominous persist- 
ence of unemployment, the equally 
Ominous decline of farmers’ incomes, 
and the even more ominous dispro- 
portion between the increase in pro- 
ductivity and the increase in the pur- 
chasing power of the vast majority of 
our people. We failed, in short, to 
make governmental, legal, and social 
changes which the economic trends 
imperiously demanded. The result 
was the great depression, It has taken 
us almost four years of suffering to 
turn our minds toward the sorely 
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needed readjustments. At last, how- 
ever, we have come to a realization of 
3 


the problem that confronts us and we 
are bending our energies towards its 
solution. 

As usual, as has been pointed out 
by Professor Rugg in his “Culture 
and Education,” the schools have 
lagged behind. Our big task today 
is to bring the schools into harmony 
with the times and a great deal more 
thought must. be given to the large 
problems awaiting solution if the pu- 
pils under our charge are to live 
happy and useful lives in the new era. 
The technological expansion referred 

to above has gradually and materially 
reduced society’s need of man power. 
During the period of geographical 
pioneering, native intelligence and 
brawn were needed for individual and 
collective advancement. Today, ma-_ 
chines take the place of brawn and 
the complex civilization which we 
have developed makes necessary 4 
broader educational foundation than 
that required by our 18th and 19th 
century ancestors. 

Flashing by danger signals as We. 
glected. to insist that our 
na fundamental — 
ing i jal Sciences, in Uivics, 
i in conomics, 0 that ehey righ! 
sindeneeenl the forces which oe 
them and which finally engulfe , 7 

Fortunately we know out oad 

The harm that has 

and correct them. ? is 

done is not irreparab™ 4 
_ leared away an 
wreckage has Deke “ ess en 
reconstruction is in Propr™’ 
the danger 5! rn 
shall heed them. 


were, we ne 
youth be give 


eins.” 2 


The Practica]-m; 
indomitable spirit and 
people are such that ha 
has Cccurred, they }, Never nay 
built a finer ang «,% alway 
ture than the one exis rable 
great Cities of Chicags ® befor gt 
CISCO are eviden nd § 
taking advantage of catas Sen; 
building anew upon i 
structure that has fallen TUtng of , 

The National Riss 


v 
was formulated to fakes” ProRay 


Possih|e th 
largest recon 
ave ever Under. 


accomplishment of the 
struction project we h 
taken. It is largely p 
is an attempt to lift oy 


operative effort. To Carry out th 


principles upon which the N.R A. 


philosophy is based, we must discard 


the so-called “rugged individualin” 
of the past, whose chief characteristic. 
was personal selfishness, and substitute. 
for it an individualism whose tales 


and abilities will be enlisted in a o 


operative effort to help society as 2 


whole. 


Neti, } 
) st He wh 


C2 of oy, te | 


W fy 
"Ophe and | 


Sychological an { q 


rselves : 
the depth of the depression 1 


Ph ch have bea 
conditions which have ™ 


jucation was regarded 

nature of a capital 
h dividends to its 
9 accumulated the 
eceived the greatest 


as per’ 
spe n, Education wa: 
ne) — selfish individual- 
waded by ervaded business and in- 
ig that Hi the whole social structure. 
dustry f the fittest was the rule. 
gurvival . -. not to eliminate 
im today 1 s teie 
een any more than it 1s 
_ The aim is to train 
pore with a greater sense of 
aa to the community and 
as understanding of their duty 
cites General Johnson seeks not 
to crush Mr. Ford but to persuade 
him that society, including Mr. Ford 
himself, will be benefited by a spirit 
of cooperation rather than by a spirit 
of non-codperation. 
Individualism we shall continue to 
aalt, but it must be characterized by 


gom ew ‘o[ding ca 


ssf 


devotion to general welfare, rather 
than to self, or in other words, by 
good citizenship. 


All who have studied the practical 


sd of the National Recovery 
gram are in agreement that success 


ht abo or faj 

= td should be constantly nO | hp nay depend upon the citi- 

chang who are ! ne faining that is ven i 
‘ads of all of us -, this 060% f Public schoo} given in the 

min th who are to live in ww sat 

the you she pot fal” — matter the “new 
or of our big t esp cae bs Public education 
7 t we placed! il Wed) Welfare of outh “Ponsibility for the 
was the real values © as 8) OY find 4 I until such time as he 
cati peas = business Or in- 
ectly ith the neve 








Public education cheerfully accepts 

this responsibility and is already at 
— k upon the formulation of a defi- 
nite program. 

In New York City a program com- 
mittee has been appointed by the Ad- 
visory Board on Industrial Education 
for the purpose of gathering informa- 
tion with a view toward making spe- 
cific recommendations for the guid- 
ance of the school authorities. Edu- 
cators, health officials and representa- 
tives of labor and welfare organiza- 
tions are members of this committee, 
sO we are assured in advance of a 
comprehensive and authoritative re- 
port. 

Thus far a study of the problem 
has led to the following conclusions: 
1. That we may expect further large 

increases in secondary school reg- 

istration. 


2. That the emphasis in whatever 


training program we may finally 
devise for those who will return 
to school must be upon character 
development, codperative citizen- 
ship and the necessity for acquir- 
ing the habit of work. 


3. That until such time as we may 


foresee where opportunities for 
employment will open with the 
revival of business and industry, 
Our vocational training program 
must be general and must stress 
the principles that are basic and 
fundamental in whatever field of 
endeavor the student may ulti- 
mately enter, 


*. That a program for apprentice 


training must be worked out in 
cooperation with industry, but for 
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the time being, at least, with the tion of Federal a; d 

heaviest part of the burden falling ents and teache “ , I think 

upon the schools. should turn at . Will agree a 

The N.R.A. codes should be re- ask that State a tO the 

vised so as to make more adequate __ restored to the on ‘i ER Ucatig 
Nal statu, be 


rovision for the apprentice train- and i “TWiee 


ing program. m" . There has been corsa 
6. That we must establish an even sion during rene lderable dag 
Months of 
e 


closer alliance with business and isting 5s 
ystem of ry 
Pportion; 


° . . : | ey 
industry in order to determine tax receipts among the “i, S| 


where employment opportunities has been estimated 
will exist in the future. New York, for the se 
It is, of course, unnecessary to say June 30, 1933, paid cal 
ch ‘ health ed program must in taxes more than $145 cone : 
ude education, recreation, received back only abigae “4 . an 
00,009 


eg, I 
the City 7 


and guidance in the matter of the The point has been mad that sinc 
© that sine 


intelligent and beneficial use of leisure the State has many availah 
time. 


alize that it is going to cost money. 


school leaving age from seventeen to 
nineteen or twenty and assume the which these taxes are paid. 


major portion of the apprentice train- 
ing work formerly carrie 


ness and industry without additional burden. Increased revenues must come 


from oO 


in in vi t of the other sources are resn 

Some have suggested that in view mos lager a 

of the fact that the problem is partly by the Sta 7 peer 

of Federal creation, the Federal Gov- argued that ete oe a | 
ernment should furnish the additional larger grants to ped ati 
funds necessary for its solution. Actu- cation * Me e a re enand fe 
called upon the ent standard. TF ate, ; 


ad 
ally, we have already creased taxes od valuations af 


or millions of 


ernment f om ¢ 

Federal Gov . o erect new duction in ss val proP 
dollars for capital funds ¢ a1 amount of 19 Fs. ga 
Idi Whether we should now actu arrears, 2 d to the eo? 
+r he Fed 1 Government to assist now i State grants from ey 

auk the of funds for non-capital fo evenve # 
in the matter © teachers’ sal- fruitfu e State ont 
expenditures, such as have opolize cN york ty 0 

estion that must The city OF of the ° g 


aries, is a quest” 
careful consideration. 


8 


a0 
as on 6 t that 





ending 


Whatever this program may of revenue while the nai ess 
ve 


encompass, the community must re- been almost entirely dependent urn 
the tax on real property, the “es 


We cannot, in effect, increase our should apportion a larger percentage 
of tax receipts to the localities in 


Everyone has agreed that rel | 
don by busi- estate cannot carry any additional tax 


ther sources and in New York 








nd none of the addi- ceived smaller eume 17 
_o been added for are restored, we oe = eee ous 
| cet ¢ the emergency: This is our existing pro Weep cutie 
iad 0 gram, to say nothin 
e fact that more than of the enlarged program that ihe 
ow she gasoline uae en eee “new deal” has made necessary. C . 
half of ad use d in this city. Pur- tainly the localities are not in ; i 
pou t » State has increased the tion to make larger ebbcapditiens 
jhermor sonal incomes but the city and the only alternative at nner 
nly apercentage is to call upon the State. It is hoped 


Jine 


es to receive ONY 

contin half of the original tax and that Governor Lehman's committee 
of one vive n0ne of the additional will recommend an increase in State 
will ieee -acome. No part of the aid. You as parents and we who are 
Ifo ait returned to localities where endeavoring to give boys and girls the 
a paid. In 1933 the Legislature training that will enable them to live 
seg an emergency tax on stock trans useful and happy lives in the brighter 
= Although almost all of this tax day that the “new deal” promises, 
«collected in the City of New York must join in the very practical task of 
the State keeps the proceeds. The finding the means to finance our pro- 


Comptroller's office reported in July gram. 
that the excise tax is the only new So far I have spoken of the material 


revenue in which localities will par- side of the problem. A far more im- 
soipate: portant consideration is - 
While the State performs many viding our youth with ae a ae ia. 
services which are of benefit to the tion of the real values of lif = O . 
City and while city taxpayers have failure in the past a ica 
the advantage of many governmental emphasi par for 
phasis upon real values has been at 


~~ functions j 3 
exercised by the State, it least in part responsible for the plight 


surely seems that some mo 
re ; 
‘rangement than the one sane. in which the world now finds itself. 
ing might be worked out 1 ane We are in the throes of this depres- 
meanwhile, with the Cit: and that sion largely because you and I were 
TM augmenting ite ; ity estopped never pro 1] . 
tonal tax nting its income by addi- the Pelesey Seale ie pedkeeane 
eS on economic : é 
did to education in id be ing State control ie here “ ng ge 
Lepie of the es = increased “new deal” ina | rec - de is 
ei 
pciture in 1933 NW made by the training in Civi Ne SCequate 
lost for OS tied York City that th ivics and Economics so 
- ind 1933, School years 1932- aa “the prepay thenlly- at 
Xmat » a tot Ing the new 
Instead of 500,000 in he : ap- you and | caieunll tae saan 
Nett the bg ee larger © aid. the old, i 
0 S 
* schoo} ie haber attend- are oe the subjects that 
act referre 
Nally re- ag “fads and f sh in some quarters 
rills” are the very sub- 
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e been added to our cur- the change that is WroUghe 
‘culum for the purpose of enriching We are less interested j,i 

noe f our children and enabling students learn than in Wh 

om eo Fe d delight and contentment come. We seek not 
em 


jects that hav 


hi 


s ° . . to 
-. an understanding and appreciation minds with facts byt ‘ loag they 
in 


f the things that are of intrinsic lives intelle ctually ~_ 
Oo 


. lt 
worth. I have heard appreciation of Merely adding to their store th 
. ac y 


ake thei, | 


ic classified as fads and knowledge may tend ¢ 
aa “v re non-essentials, then minds Encyclopedic, but . 
om great student of educational  pedia is both deadly dul nee 
values, from Plato’s time until the = S guide to Successful livin 
seein, has been wrong. eer caer iia — 
° E eat thinker, every great mirable companion, thoughtful 
ws = has emphasized the value thetic and understanding 
: ——s study as an educative force The aims of our course in art 
of Fa deed many have urged that all preciation sometimes referred to Hs 
an 


every 


in the country, but . fad, are in a sense the aims of all 
schools be — on nomy in New education—to engender 4 love ; | 
the advoca opposing even the in- beauty, to cultivate the habit gf. 
York today are Opp dens in the Board thoughtful. consideration before mat. 
clusion of school garc ing a decision, to enrich life by a 
quainting youth with the nobles a | 
pressions of man, both in thought and 
deed, throughtout the ages; to afford | 


of Education’s budget as a fad or a 


aa very people whose strange 
notions of political economy, whose 


£ life and whose him an opportunity to create, to asst 


a Pe A . hatever tt 
materialistic “a eicacteddee be deseo i ti wn 
to in , an 
nde and the depression, TE dis ‘ saith shoroughnes and re 
cational policy, united efforts, su“ 
day as advisers on edu we must cut If we, by our these aims, you i 


saying, in effect, that 


from our curriculum all but the om “new ore ra 
ce 
ing of facts. Jo not know is that better pla FIARoLD G- Ca 
a ereniy a educative process = When gare iat schoo 
om al | t by the amount of + Superinten®" i 
measur no ‘res but by 
cquir 


formation a student a 


"10 


at 
What th Oy, 


Our youth an 4 
» Symp. 


teach- in carrying out will find the world | 





c|AL AND ECONOMIC VALUES IN THE 
asi ACHING OF BOOKKEEPING* 


rt 
a qua areer as a teacher 


J began ® on d business law in 
hools of New York 
ie one then even dreamed - 
City: N : alues in the teaching of 
the social v much less talked or 
prookkeepin8» em. If anyone thought 


about th ; d 
val of the economic values attache 
a 


is subject it was 
to the patie On adele limited 
. = ie possibility of earning a 
aap a result of the mechanical 
idl % skills acquired which might 
euble the prospective worker to take 
are of a set of books. All our eae? 
ig yas planned. with this single aim 
in view and it was all on a mechan- 
istic basis, much like teaching the 
apprentice a trade. 

The method of teaching-was based 
wlely on the educational axiom, 
“Learn to do by doing.” Accordingly, 
mstruction periods were arranged to 

e two recitation periods as one 
se Ceping period lasting 90 or 100 

“s¢ were entirely labora- 
© pupil had his text- 
in which to record 
in , Class was busily en- 
CRipts Notes, ri bills, checks, re- 
Tt at hie desk rt forth. The 
ig with his inevita. 


sc 


An 

netting Address : 

ation’ Of the p SVEN bef : 

aa and ie Lehigh Valley. A = joint 
on,“ ™*ylvania State Tee” 


{] 


er of a century ago ble and invaluable key. The pupil 


brought up his work and the checking 
proceeded. If his form and entries 


tallied with those 
permitted to take 


in the key, he was 
the next step; if the 


student’s work differed, he went back 
to his seat to make corrections. With 
rare exceptions, class discussions were 
almost unheard of: To test the pupil's 
tenacity, the sets were made fairly 
lengthly. This mill ground out book- 
keepers. Some went on and became 


very competent 


accountants after 


their additional college and university 


work. But this 


gives you the first 


picture of bookkeeping instruction as 


it was carried on, 
picture. 


in a quiet, peaceful 


Gradually a change in the proce- 
dure was noticeable. Teachers began 


to use short sets 
particular types o 
the use of special 


to furnish drill in 
f transactions or in 
journals, or in the 


closing of sets. Discussions and ques- 
tions began to be more evident in 


bookkeeping class 


es. Home assign- 


ments began to play a more important 
role in the instruction. This meant an 
increase in explanations. The class- 
room began to look more alive; there 
was greater activity on the part of 
the pupils and the teacher as well. But 


all questions and 


explanations stil] 


concerned themselves almost entirely 
with forms and formal record-keep- 


ing. They were pri 
this should be a 


neipally about why 
debit and that a 
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credit; why this should be in the gradual, were simultane 


trading section of the Profit and Loss cales and originators, Prob " to 
2 re 





./ Me Se rake a i 


round of practical there was debate as to the kind of 


k 
a backs Very likely our business one wished to begin, with the 


4ou8 experience. 


Statement and that in the Administra- teachers in many Perhaps y,; Y man, § busi keeping and other commer- attendant whys and wherefores, with 
tion section rather than in the Selling rated secondary schools ‘ Ww dely my Dest boo , are those who have a_ the comparisons of one type of busi- 
Expense Group. But we were mak- the need for change ang i tO ten Pil ache ural training, adequate ness as against another or several 
ing better bookkeepers, by dint of to the point, began ‘a at is m iho ugh af 8 ducational psychology, others. This meant research of a 
more thorough drill, just as one makes more complete teaching linn along ypowledBe oundwork in methods of kind; it meant additional topics for 
a better brick-layer because of more bookkeeping «sil tee As te Sind good gt home-group conversation, more ways 
practice and experience. The key to teaching staff came in gre “OMmereis B teaching: as it may, the newer type of gently prodding, and perhaps 
the whole story still lay in the abund- from the universitie, a Utes that jlso brought another price- plaguing, the bread-winners at the 
ant use of the key in the hands of the was more and more { ally gro of teacher his work—a fresh point family table. It made for more inter- 


tTUcted 


teacher. So while this gives a more and prepared in psychology ba! 
Rey 


active picture of bookkeeping instruc- eral methodology, the . 
tion as the second in the series, it is proved. You may recalj that jn 
still totally inadequate if measured in beginning of our ~ a th | 
the light of present-day criteria. school commercial work, the teach 

The pictures thus far drawn are were entirely recruited from thy a 
not based on personal experience and vate business schools. Naturally ey 
observation. While they were confined brought their adequate private bug 
largely to New York City, they were ness school methods over to the publ. 
not entirely based on local conditions. secondary schools. In many instances, | 


The writer visited some classes at the the teachers who came to look after | 
e (Uni- the commercial instruction in the pub 


School of Financ , ~ a 
Wha _ £ Pennsylvania), observed. -lic schools came fresh from their po 
eon + Westchester County tions in business—never having taught 
some classes 1n & at all, never having thought 


. k State), saw any where . 
=. we ge rap a in ay midst of teaching, not quite comprehending 
some INCW 


° hlity, They were 
of their labors—and always about the their sear a cee 
~ 7. os hly me 
same picture was — ot seemed all ins thot 
seemed to think the inst chanical way: oe, hal A 


4 e one 
thing but adequate; a ae oo was censure of ree aditions as they * 
seemed content in t ar to ane = that they could ‘ 
: ‘ ob! indica 
doing a mighty mn e and it did. and to i = of Mil 
But change had to come @ the very "* esent Cg | 
the new spirit gaine rwise. Thus Pi” he pie 
Gradual at first, d Just how othe es much came di 
tum as it progressee- he teaching Or hers WHO is 
momen “ast who was t rcial teact™ b 
hange came, Jus , comme busin eas 
the ¢ ing here the locale, ! en rectly from owes Po 
father, just Wr snows. But diss tote; but vjwal ih a 
no one quite in the to e€ gra : chet " 
eries in met odology 7 see ov ersity trae os 
cov type jscoveries nivers 
ue = aor 7 changes, tho | 
be, and prob y 12 


_ wed mor 
© applic 





fas quality mate with an open mind, est on the part of the home in the 
ew. I eal He sensed that school and its work. It provoked 
“4 inquiring more than just teaching greater, if unsensed or only dimly re- 
he was doing Vaguely, at first, he alized, correlation between one subject 


tter. , 
subject ma ized that he was deal- and some of the others in the curricu- 


eal 
“a enc alities, with human lum — notably industrial geography, 
a s, with individuals. Gropingly economics, and the like. There were 
7 d to these almost analyses of forms of organizations, 


he began to respon 7 
Hind instincts and intuitions. Thus comparisons among them, an unfold- 


ihe teaching began to improve. We ing of the backgrounds of business 
began to move away from the double and industry, a view of the relations 
period of the laboratory kind to the existing between business and indus- 
single bookkeeping period instruc- try on the one hand and finance on 
tional in nature, educative in func- the other. The eyes of our young 
tion. Some practice work was still people were gradually opened so that 
carried on in the classroom, much as_ they could more clearly comprehend 
“met rw je was Jargely for the the busy world with all of its ramifi- 
Bin, "The be ra on and appli- cations and so, from their cloistered 
“ani es Mae se was _ school-rooms, they were looking out 

€ for further work knowingly and appraisingly upon a 


ati 
a the on and in larger measure busy world of affairs, glimpsing the 


much- 
| tices Th needed drill and prac- relationships between fields and mines 


US We ‘ 
Phase,— yy a On the third and factories and stores and the 
Lird View op Y regard as the homes, understanding the interde- 


. Pictur 
“StrUction, = Of bookkeeping pendence between the farm and the 


factory, between the factory and the 
factor, between the factor and the 


© recitatj 
' On peri 
Io its oy PeTIOd has thus come 


Nd teacha. , Pus wanted ¢ 

3 Oknow m 
fo ope at ean to see the man erchant, between the merchant and 
ng of gc Ussion the need the consumer; comprehending, though 


t Of books femmes “ had somewhat dimly, the part that the 
. “n, sugar plantations of Cuba play in the 


13 
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happiness of the domestic circle, the teach, incidentally it 3 
need in America of China's rice, In- thing of the mts 1g 
dia’s cotton, England’s wool, Japan's which are mentioned ; 

toys, Germany’s printing presses, Can- tions. It is not enough ha tr i 


ada’s wheat, Brazil's coffee and so on__— gingham. Should = 
Our 


Nals We - Ona, 


talk abo, 
some and know what ae boy, a 


ad infinitum. . 
At this stage, the economic values for? Should we a 18, What " 
seem to be coming into their own— rayon, tell the wayg Aa: tp “ | 

Which wy." 3 
It dj 


inevitably so. While here it takes but from silk, from cotton, ‘th dite, | 


the space of a few minutes to relate made, what it is y, i" © Way iy, 
and thus makes the jump seem sudden of wool, worsted ; for? We Ht 
and long, it was years in the making. we talk of vario ete. ig 
But the conception of economic _ steel, iron, slain = of w i 
values inherent in the teaching of ishes, enamels, Shock Paints, yarn 
bookkeeping and the other business meaningless terms ae be j 
; a 


tds, de- | 


subjects is now an idée fixe —with void of any significance? W 
: ould it ; 


probably no possibility of dislodgment not be more valuable if 


and with everlasting benefit to those people could know somethin 
& Of the 


taught in this conception of our field sources ‘of these and other material 


of instruction. The boy sees himself of their uses? Would it not make for 
Or 


part of a busy cosmos, a mere grain in a richer life, a fuller meaning a mop 


an immense world. But there is de- 
veloped the sense of responsibility, the 
feeling that he has an active part to 
play in a busy world of affairs, that 
even his small effort may help to en- 


rich the world, be it ever so little. 
a 


understanding person, a better ep 
nomic appraisal? The more we unde | 
stand these ramifications of our active | 
society, the better we appreciate ow 
interconnections, the more intelligent’ 
we must become in our appreciation 
of the sense of oneness that. exis 


h discussion and question, 
Hncene on perforce between us and all others | 


realization comes to the young pers e large family, i! 


of the need for transportation and The world is but on 


the states but one 


e ° d 
the part it must play, of the varie Fron 
te of transportation, of the ad- = ny who ae -_ a 
_ feeling, ie 
vantages and purposes of each form ome versal. 2 it - 


reat divers’ ‘i GU 
the g er thesis to P am as of OH 


There is brought out 


ity of means of communication, with Sat of the econo 
the advantages and purposes of eae te will lea 
of these. There is an awareness and a derstanding 
a significance in all of these — at —_ 
e 
to the Es It must 


tudent 18 throbbing 


Our 6 afr me 
But this is not all. In por > nomic Intim 


of bookkeeping, W 
14 


great nation, - 








social values, too. As dred pages : 
an 7 this fourth phase or pic’ fact, aoe aa pha se page in 
3 “we become aware of its univers- in these words, “The i ri wer 
turer a yerywhere, bookkeeping and nography and Reet ing of ste- 
ality: of the commercial field of counting has been in leet ond of ac- 
Pp trans- 


est : ' 
an ce paar ga : ts ok during the past four years b 

oth economy and social values. the adoption of just such a proced y 

r e jiterature of our subject teems ... AAs an outcome of the Co wets 

5 of economic and so- Education Survey, the feather 

TS Oo 


with discussion ar . 2 
values. Educational meetings these subjects accepted as thar 
ake these phases the dominant notes ing ideals the develotinent of worl . 

; Professors and lec- qualities, habits, and attitudes ‘which 


., their programs. 

7 ‘s cannot say £00 much, or say the business men had stressed: 

fat much 100 emphatically, about curacy, thoroughness, dependability 
sconomic and social values. This seems high standards of achievement ssi 


1 condition now _ tive, ability to 
, get on with other 
What a remarkable march “They appointed meena 
forward this is : ways and means of developing each 
But even that is not all, for there of these traits. They discu es 
are still other social values that we in department meetings The em 
now consciously aim to develop. “Ac- one of them the sibieck = ey made 
counting, stenography, and typewrit- nual convention. The resul ach an- 
ing are no longer merely skill subjects, most revolution t was al- 
tool subjects, under our present con- im anevat not merely in the 
ception of educati provement in the teachin 
ption of education for business. The but in the & process, 
aking ofthese subjects is directed the cine ete of teachers and in 
© expansion in their conception of 


to be the universa 


toward the develo 
pment of powe ; 
analysis of business thao om he ee Solin 


understanding of relations, of certain 


undamental “43 

qualities of 

thoroughness reliabili accuracy, 
ug ’ of Initiative 


In his article in this ‘si 

of the Balance Sheet, ter ‘Gale 
Page in Social Adjustment in 
oF Bh eat. usiness Education?” Mr. Irving R. 
ee Director of Commercial 

op Pe ucation, Cincinnati, Ohio, says, in 
= “Through _ this coordinated 

orm of learning, the pupil is able to 


avenue, 


i ; 
e. nm, then, this terminology to 
at a curriculum of education 
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of ” ade 
itches! 
hod ee Ft 


for business should include education understanding of 6 q . to learn from situati ) 2d baht 
for general efficiency, education for should be a social objectiy AMent | fis our alae Siem wget de. “ee iy in awnie these ——— 
one’s specialized field of service, edu- education to make clear © of Uain t ; It css eople d it was their pur- Would m “ best be developed. 
cation for social relationships, and ganization rdle in econo that tes purr” nfoyees 29 schooled ee aes lets he € interested in knowing 
education for citizenship.” played in part by our wi, ety a i to leah oute oung people for qualities “re Some of these personal 
Some two or three years ago the national, state ang loc em i og t0 prepare = an veut petal by thought could be appro- 
High School Teachers Association of “A third social obje oti i _ This com ae een nn Office eae in the Bookkeeping 
New York City undertook a very business education sh ie: Whig ding about aa ad profit- some: jud cuce syllabus? Here are 
ambitious program of study and in- furnish society yj th a Strive j, : 1 i to keep 09 learning me d a aft, ae — Joegment, adaptability, initia- 
vestigation, “Determining the Objec- who can best play the Ose Banigen | *f these _7 sae at aietiey ide saelaltene’ intelligence, neatness, 
tives of Secondary Education.” This men as that réle } TOle of busines [ich subject matter: uty they Pp lity, responsibleness, time- 
as been wi for granted. Their main economy, industry, thorough 
work was done through the medium above, SUgvested that for & a ughness, tact, 
of a large general committee edhich “A fourth social ‘ Pe care was what personal pene ie appearance, confidence, pleasantness 
— ee, 7. 7 court eee 5) 
was subdivided into a number of ness education should eR of bug, attempting t0 she a -_ 2 ds aes willingness, order- 
aller ones. In laying out the students concernj © £0 enlighten Hor ill we were SUCCE® i te ce Seems a fairly complete 
smaller : me erning the social and... be done for improving the tech- list; but it is not intended 
ground-work, some nine main divi- nomic problems of the world = - t developing the desirable per- haustive, merely suggesti eae 
sions were agreed upon. It is inter- “A final social objective whi ch 7 a po more effectively. They In what estiibe, aces workin 
esting to note that the fourth of thesa should like to state is the desirability FP) yere examining closely into the social then? In what direction are we = 
was “Social Attitudes.” The reports of giving to all students a sense of fF values of our commercial curricula ing now? Call it towards Meoaial 
of the sub-committees are but just be- the meaningfulness of every occu, § and, to develop a means for improv- and economic values,” if you lik 
ing studied by the faculties of our city tion. | Dy ing this phase of teaching, the edu- I like to think of these forward 7 
secondary schools and the final report You will note that Mr. Lyon reall cators were divided into two com- as looking to the develo mae * . 
should be ready shortly. is talking of both social and economic J} mittees—a stenographic office prac- full man or woman 3. e = the 
In the April issue of The Journal values in his article. These cam J) tie committee and a bookkeeping integrated individual, af, mp etely 
of Business Education” appeared “So- be easily separated. Do we need any fF ofice practice committee. It was the that we teachers are cor a . — 
cial Objectives of Business Educa- more evidence? ® ‘reaker’s good fortune to be the chair- ing people. raha ah scious y teach- 
J In the Spring of 1931 there was or J) man of this latter group. J er than subjects; that 
[a S. Lyon of the P 7 | B we ar ; 
by Leverett o. +Y raat 5 the Me fi Both of : e trying to unfold 
tion, ; New York City the Me of these commi Personalities 
‘106 Institutions at Washington. ganized in Ne 5 Conte’ Ml Working ; ttees, though rather than bodj f . 
Brookings ropolitan Business Education p, “reing independently, worked along we odies of knowledge; that 
are causing our students to find 


. . social ob- ' 
In this article he lists five The prime movers wee Ds “Mar lines previous! 
* ; Ce. P a . y agreed u 0 » bd 
business education, saying, ¢? of New York Uni We selected topics and listed th Pp ‘s themselves and their places; that we 


jectives for “on S, Lomax | : 
“First it should be an objective of vice: Nathaniel Althola | ie in a parallel col are awakening in our boys and girl 
-« education to make clear the © versity ercial Education ® Fe Mated the personal vhf we 4 consciousness of power and a: : 
panies ie “+ modern sor rector ° —er der 5. Mash FT Was desirable to d Waites that to use it fo hel a 
‘onificance of business in m ‘ r, Alexan oP Mun evelop; in a thi q T society; that we are 
= the role which business plays ie, of the Central at dP tions fo. arallel, we listed the : helping them sense the rights and 
_—. , cl Or ‘ Sit- . 
ciety Ti th economic world, business Princip and a te at ' eveloping these saieaat Privileges that are theirs and the du- 
_,. in tes and obligations that are no less 


‘yq- Business an© : resent Ppln  , oF the b 
Jity for the organiza including the PE” edu J PD tho _ est results th; ; 
has a respon” — £ those resources acti _ roup represents dB ular 7 integrated with "le 
tion and utilization ay the goods and With a in me 
‘ ‘de us wit 
which — make up all forms © 
services Ww P ti 
omic consump aaah ‘ f busi- a ublic OF maki 
rn d social objective : an com nies, P ia ng the 
te secon : to . 
ness study should be, 90 8 


‘Re In the words of Mr. Thomas 
is means Steck "a, member of the New York 
Onstantly th xchange, and active worker j 
ualit; © Metropolitan Business Education 

a erence movement, we rs: 
SO as to produce an ; 
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RS he stn, > eae 
Sind 


ae 


mind, train for citizenship, character, 







tion and that the human mind to do. I corrodes a machine. ft he barthily 


there 
distinction betwee shoul, 


eh? ede te does it com- use, W "eens 
and social responsibility. N commer: , % 4 thing ether it ever © worry either about a great 
May I not leave with you just one tion, general education mn. ed J goubt oe fact we might say that many things that * ain't’ “or we es 
final thought. Professor Lloyd L. cation, etc.” ‘Tyj, Sub-co “Atif ty, f pletely’. the process of develop- about things that are so constant that 


ther recommend e d “that tee fir they ought to be a sort of habit— 


Jones of Ohio State University also eguation ad to see the world objec- 


sounds the call for “education for added to every secon diss there ‘ ing A case if point: some years something not to be worried about. 
economic citizenship,” and says, inthe riculum .. . 4 Shins _ Schoo cy. fp tively: is opened late because of So it is in this matter of a crisis in 
last convention of the National Edu- might designate isi "What we ag ie paralysis epidemic. In education. We forget our history. 
cation Association, “Education for the Principles. Thig Biss ; Bing | the e the time thus lost to teachy There has always been a crisis in 
consumer is in the making—the prob- given to every seconds uld New ae 4 for Teachers Institutes every field of human endeavor. All 
lem of education for economic citizen- of the first and second te 0d] Pup] fing i .. was hoped teachers would life is a change—hence a crisis. I 

I wht d to think more deeply cannot remember when we have not 


or. 2 . The eral it will : . AN Ben, at 
ship is on our front door step contain topics of simulate 
issue cannot be dodged.” The sub- ally needed information ane oi their great 
committee on Commercial Education, _ the intelligent conduct of ey The topic assigne 
working with and for the Committee business affairs. | |» Yau Developing Righ 


been faced by some serious situation. 
Politicians, scientists, literary critics, 
and also educators tell us throughout 


professional mission. 
d for discussion was 


. 
CTY day | t Habits of Think- 


on Course of Study of the New York not so narrow as to wish to — ing and of Work.” Elaborate ar- the ages that - turning point in the 
. ia- ini ea de for teacher history of civilization. and ; thei 

Csty ‘Hi 1 Teachers Associa- training for social and So nts were made ’ in their 
ity High Schoo Sconomic oi gf rangeme specialty in particular, has been 


participation, and the like. The re- 
sults that I saw were not only laugh- 
able, but sad. Teachers could not get 
away from the subjective phase. They 
exhibited a lamentable lack of the 
ability to dissociate personal interest 
from scientific observation of fact. 
The discussions degenerated into vio- 


tion previously referred to—a sub- zenship only for those who aa 
committee of which this author was Bookkeeping or even the entire om 
the chairman — reported that “All mercial curriculum. Generously, the, 
teaching is of and for the develop- we offer this last to all students, Wil 

ent of the individual, bearing in you not help to spread this gospel) 
ad d that he is to live as a member | Son J. Jason. | 
of! Society; that all training is educa- Walton High School. 


reached at the time they deliver them- 
selves of their wise thoughts. So it 
is nothing unusual that today we are 
faced with a crisis in education. 

It so happens that at this time our 
educational crisis is accentuated be- 
cause it occurs simultaneously with a 
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work as a whole. 


lent and vociferous rehashes of argu- 
ments proving that each speaker's 
particular subject is the sine qua non 
of education and that such value is 


serious financial crisis. When a man 
finds his pocketbook getting flat, he 
begins to question his expenditures 
in every field. When things go well 
with him he is not so critical about 


t see the trees because of) © *Pparent that it need not be ques- 
no 


, t th | 
t is an old story tha oll# > Honed. There is no doubt that to 


ticular kind may 


' “ incipal of a 7 how his money goes. Therefore. at 
ost immersed in a pa forest. As pr a whoh ¥ ach speaker there. Ss . 

" k and environment pecans likely to see the schon» of maf Of the value te tear no question the present time in education the ordi- 
nd rie many things that strike 4 d not as an aggre patyl# F Mbject in the curr: stun prowd ae MAY man who never See wath 
blind to_ Feld, at once. You an ds, many fields of wor of oF Shim in the gp, Proved its about educational procedures is begin- 
stranger in te forest because of the minds, Mi  oblems oD Leth see if we pee ning to wonder what he is getting for 
may not see the 10 jassroom tasks s0 ea" 4 both points OP" 4 ort ff ourselves above oe nd? Cannot his money. ‘There follows a shaking 

Your daily class have no We ne 4 se oth tees pa bly Factions “vé Our purely selfish of the accepted. Is it solid or is ; 

— n you that you hould § rive *"  D tively, “ew our topic objec. fli } cs heen 

crowd in upo t off somewhere at a n us ih Wet ) — stuff? There follows a “from 

ity to ge . our ding st OWE! Cation oe Much ;' issouri” attitude Justification i 

opportunity a height see Y derstan ¢ UF PE) ition Of a crisis in ¢ due* a . ation is 

distance and from e first dispase af pp “abou it, v US are terribly wor. oe pa Naturally, those subjects 

fore the New te at OUF WO ne of th : Worry ig like rust th feel vit first that are of most recent 

——~sdress delivered Dern Associa’ look F phat *f introduction, that haven't the weight 

“An papier of the Ami December 7 jective” 
York AP ehers of Spanish 19 
tion of Tea 


1933. 18 ° 





of tradition behind them, that haven't of us they speak Bes — 
withstood the attacks of time. Lan- south of us they ies at 4, 

guages are therefore bound to come _— generally forgets Nes pean 
into the question zone. But, you may and those spics” div a 
argue that languages have been an count anyway. Just Sher — doy 
important part of a school curriculum as our answer? Well, how We Biv 
for ages. Don’t forget that while that Justified the teaching of foreign We 
is true, it is true only as a part of guages in the pact? Firet 8 
a secondary school curriculum and emphasized the Utilitarian be haye 


that such curriculum affected only in we ourselves, we educators i, bu 
» Ma 


the past a small part of our popula- question that value a8 one tha Well 
tion, a particular social class of our to the great mass. Hoy me; *PDlieg 
population that went to the private thousands of boys and oink : - the 

Qn 


schools; that it 1s very lg that gaged — study of tied : 
our people as a mass have become guage will ever actually ys, that lan 
high school and language minded. guage in a practical way? Oy r% | 
The ordinary man, therefore, ques- class? I question even that nun E 


tions their value and his ignorance is After all, even those that May travel fF 


se who would reduce taxes, can get, along fairly well withou ; iq 

= oe lighten the burden of tax- school knowledge of the language, 

WEN ealth by taxing the spiritual We have all seen the little high schoo 

ation on w the mass of mankind. It miss try to speak her high schod 

; din French to a Parisian gendarme only f 

is rather easy to —— ee and to be asked in perfect English, “What 

- ia 

arb ene mac child to study is it Mademoiselle wishes to a 

energy for the es The rich may And the man Hoppe ‘| as . 

arte Pane engage in interna- ate with his high schoo | 
trave 


k him in English 
? ’ J as likely as not, to a " 
tional business, in the diplomatic serv “You are an American, arent you 


growth of 


z 


1 E ally teach the 
. n, but why in the nam e, can we really 
ice, and so 0 sense foreign language — ie aupia 0 master th 
ally me? articularly in this great ™ > that it is of pre 
study for the aiid lan age will foreign languas our pup have Mw 
country wher oe ands of miles? use? aa ere language § é 
carry them wil admit that in years © e when OY 


they i 
cae it may be otherwise. There 


° f lan- 
; “ay a variety © 
countries speaking other: 
ae are very close t0 == 


Through the age ~ ae 
has learnt the val’ s but, says 
the language rat has nothing : 


t 
our common man, ” To the nort 
Jo with the U. »- 








cial houses of ¢ ea 
in apes lesmen in Wh he study of foreign languages? 
n business, 84 a hen assembled in convention, we 
Join se a foreign clientele? _ sina lg teaching of our subject by 
xamine that for 2 Momeoe = lng its disciplinary values but when 
let _ more Spaniards in New we, as individuals, Bet into the class- 
there 7 for example, to whom room, disciplinary values seem to 
he ‘ native tongue and who evaporate. I have observed many 
spat ‘nib d English than there lessons in foreign languages. I have 
~— Spanish correspondents, yet to find the teacher who made the 
and the like. ‘The same is disciplinary value apparent. We seem 
“ae —— and German. I am to think that the disciplinary value 
rue 0 sare about French, but even’ will come as a by-product. It won't, 
not -" difference between supply Unless we consciously set these values 
he mand cannot be very great. — before us as a goal, unless we make 
7 the utilitarian value doesn’t our pupils thoroughly conscious of 
ss for the great mass of our students these values and get them to make 
un are taking up a foreign language. them their own goals, we shall arrive 
What, then, about the disciplinary nowhere as far as disciplinary values 
value? I think we all admit that the go. Until teachers learn the import- 
disciplinary value of subject matter is ance of the step of dissociation and 
of tremendous importance. I think put it into constant practice, disci- 
that to a large extent we can convince  plinary values have only an academic 
even the common man of that value. meaning. We shall have to start in 
But, can we convince him that for- the training schools for foreign lan- 
= haga must be studied to get guage teachers, training them in a 
: f ou | He used to be convinced new procedure, before we can justify 
y wel in terms of Latin. Well, the teaching of foreign languages 
you know what has h d j isci * 
} appened to Latin from the discipli | 
Mm tecent years. Our ow chool h ad a aE 
Milan deta n school has_ grant the disciplinary values in for- 
“@ in size, from 4700 eign | 
student eight years ago to over | cis Le a ak ce 
m8, Has our La ver 10,000 teachers know how to get them out 
Pal a tin doubled? Not of thei 
; quite to the ott Pe: heir students, are we so sure that 
ba ihe. : S one- foreign languages are the best medium 
4s when we had for disciplini 
¢ tithther we ; scipiining the mind of the great 
Pupils mass of our students? Personally, I 
think foreign languages are of very 
€reat importance in this direction. 
Language and thought are so intri- 
cately interwoven, language so con- 
ditions our thinking that it is of para: 
hie Importance as a discipline 
arti 
Icularly does a foreign language 


f. 
den (8; e - 
forelg 


2] 
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+, aw - 
Se a gute!= 2 


the contrary, I am ato ) 
tural development ite RY ey, ' 
my time on language intricag *Peng 
: might employ it in read; “8 When 
in English about §pai, Ge ky 


adapt itself to this kind of mental 
training. Our native tongue becomes 
so habitual to us that we think and 
speak in clichés. The study of a for- 
eign language compels us to stand 


<0 


above ourselves mentally and to ob- France, etc, ; when J Might ry my 
serve our own mental processes in fine translations of ten of te | 
clothing our thoughts in their proper poet's dreams while | Oren 


garments. We all admit that reflec- 
tive thinking is the highest character- 
istic distinguishing man from the ani- 
mal world. Thinking is but speaking : 
to ourselves and such speaking is the poet and with oihat fy on] 

eatly determined by our language are the movies to which | eee 
cbility Hence the importance of get a fairly good idea of the atchits. 
a our mastery over the think- ture, customs, habits, Products, andy. 
P ] e combination and perfect- forth, of foreign countries There a | 
ae sae aie Id that gives us so many the travel books that | tiny int 
ing it in a ne for its practice. All There is the foreign music that | may 
nen aad cael of the hear, and so on. “Why not” says | 
right, you and I are D. ou think it the ordinary man, “a course on the 
ee oe “a convince government, civilization, art, mut 
ae bathe tee he bills? I doubt etc., of the important foreign cou 
a tries, rather than a study of the lar 
= guage of one or at most two ant 
countries?” I also ask, “Why not! 4 

Closely associated with the a 
comes the avocational value, | 


over the grammatical 4; & cae 
one oem in the orging 
not getting the cultural value then 
oe Cifteulties aye disgusted mn, sik , 


Now let us take up the cultural 


ign lan- 
the study of a foreign 
se = we have an old friend. 


€. : value ,. eterivs 
What language teacher will not wax Tae i ing that ‘bein 
usiastic over the value of her su man’s cultural place as he gets i | 
enth ; . —— Just what do a and the joy e 6 
iect in this direction! do- he displays necessary © | 
ean by its cultural value? Ju ia fields other oe an call the edd 
we m d from mos ion. ‘Today dividual 
; I have hear his vocation top the indi 
ing by what that I know, t is to develop tion {ot 
of the language —— about fore c@H0n ial lines ze a to 
it means getting ‘0 wml rt, music, along O Mes r has there be nas be f 
. , att, : : : sure - 
eign customs, een elt a fac eer education for a "The cont 
literature, and 50 x * gays the wher reater importa” of a 
| proposition, tT study a Of BR ag for this Oa 
tua Pp “why must I § . tions bee at wor bu dance 
ordinary Mi” e with its ‘der, die ant tion have sal super has jot 
foreign a verbs, its cas© a time. 8 e masse 
das,’ its } eo in order € ba leisure *° 
ings, ~~ * gays he, 4 
that?’ Ys 22 


: the dentist, 


Plage 
n 
, the y this 





od the need for that “2 of 
phase” phere will be — - = 
gucation ing and physical-energy 
econst cit for the average ws 
Cae four-hour day and : . 
tp do. seek are 10 longer Utopian 
gved8Y ey are almost a us. 
dreams tue has the study of “ae 
what v4 ea instrument 1n achiev 


 fanguages 5 of education for leisure? 
‘ e aim 


reat value. We 
tl. oe the doctor, 
— the druggist, the police- 
the bookkeeper; the secretary, 
mans | at Wanamaker’s, the 
the soles they are all high school 
— ied home from work 
tat the poker game, the bridge 
srty, the dance, the golf course, etc., 
sriead their favorite foreign language 
authors. Yes, we can imagine it. In 
reality, it just isn’t so, except for a 
very small minority. By this time the 
metropolitan area has graduated hun- 
dreds of thousands of high school stu- 
dents who have studied foreign lan- 
guages. How many book shops are 
there flourishing on the trade in for- 
an books (discount the immigrants 
oe “ children who learn the 
ia at home)? No, Iam 
@ Practical proposition _ 


the mass of em 
Pocketbook-holders that the two = 


the average high 


Own neu Value, They see their 
be daughters 
rer, and know 


that J have 
not deni d 
mis fd ussed, My 
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contention HN caty these 


values are sound, [| go further and 
say that the finest kind of teaching 
should bring out all these values and 
make them practical] values. What I 
do wish to emphasize is that thus far 
we have not delivered the goods in 
terms of the great mass and that, 
therefore, these values are not con- 
vincing to them and are bound to be 
questioned most seriously. 

Now I come to what I consider the 
real justification for the study of for- 
eign languages, a justification that | 
think we can sell to the general pub- 
lic. It is what I consider the cultural 
value, a value that does not come 
about from the amassing of factual 
knowledge of foreign countries, but 
that consists of the liberalization of 
the student’s mind, a liberalization 
particularly of importance in a coun- 
try such as ours that has been and 
that is apt to continue to be a coun- 
try with a provincial mind. To me 
the cultured man is not the man that 
knows so many things, but the man 
who has an open mind; who has what 
I call intellectual] curlosity; who has a 
highly developed receptivity to the 
other fellow's point of view: who is 
willing to grant that the other fellow, 
the stranger, may have something 
worth while to give; and who is will- 
ing to try to understand that other 
fellow, that Stranger. If foreign lan- 

guages are studied and taught from 
that point of view, they have a cul- 
tural value second to that of no other 
subject in the curriculum, If I can 
so teach my pupils through the med- 
lum of a foreign langauge that they 
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begin to see that our way is not the 
only way of expressing thought, that 
the stranger, the “dirty foreigner, spic, 
dago, frog, heiney,” etc., also are ex- 
pressing worth while thoughts in a 
very clever way that gives me a 
deeper insight into the thought be- 
cause I begin to notice these various 
phases as exemplified in the various 
souls of people, then I am beginning 
to tear the blinders from my eyes and 
I am beginning to realize the wonders 
of thought and the wonders of diverse 
humanity. Then indeed is my mind 
becoming liberalized and I am becom- 
ing a person of culture. 

We all know that a year of travel 
in a foreign land is worth more than 
two years of high school study. Why? 
Because we have seen palaces and art 
museums? We can see those here. 
Because we have seen people dressed 

in a different fashion? We can see 
that here in our movies, on the stage, 
in pictute books, and elsewhere. No; 
the value comes because we have 
rubbed shoulders with and observed 
the Frenchman sitting next to us at 
the Café de la Paix; it comes because 
we have mingled with the crowd 
drinking at Kranzler, Unter den Lin- 
den: it comes because we have walked 
in the Sunday parade in the Prado in 
Madrid; it comes because we hav® 
made merry with other human beings 


at the Fiesta in Rome. We have mr} 
ed the meaning of another soul. 
La n of the 


. stallizatio 
Language 18 the cry I think it was 


Goethe who _ a 
tery of each a itiona 
eacito an additional sou” 


Bi el 
more liberalizin 


what more B, What 


‘ Mor 
soul? This ca than : “Utara 
€ Lrea Toy, ; 
— place Upon the rae In 
&n language: the acquir; Yof, bs 
Nn 


sight i sg ! 
gat into the spirit Of ano OF aN iy, 


zation, the acquir : 
soul for myself, 
This is the value that 

fo our ordinary map Pe © CaN el 
than now do our People ; -_ Dor 
importance for us to Unde e 
— of other Peoples, Noo te 
than now do Americans real : 

Importance of bein ae th 
minded. The Am 
awakened to the fact that 
an isolated people, self-s 


d 


ufficient in 


ourselves — the provincial attitude 
More than ever before do we “s - 
that our safety, our well-being, our ; 
progress, our happiness depend upon 
our understanding and codperation — 
with other peoples to make the world j 
a better place in which to live. That | 
is the kind of international-minded- 


ness to which I refer. You, the teacy § 
must be in 


aring our youth : 
d, international t 


ers of foreign languages, 
the vanguard in prep 
for this liberal, culture 


SS t me make this pot thinkin 


Finally, le 
2 . . of any 
The greatest justification bs! 
ject, foreign languages = ae 
teacher herself. The great | 
that you can hav 
that you use carry 
tion, 15 
your voca _ 
ity. Be sure teach ber 
girls that © one 


tion the means our 
to come wader Y 


e for the sed 


on the 


your Own ys i 


g iW 


in civ: 
FoF an ag tn | 


ee 


g intetnations, { 
erican Public has 


almost perfec 


Made ‘ancis Bacon 


eir children under your 

i want No subject matter is 
jqfuenee” its teacher. In your: 
gett living examples of that lib- 
, d international-mind- 


gelve ylture 
xed, © sur county needs, that it 


oi ll too happy to find in 

wi 

ee sum UP: 

” We should begin the study of 

: languages earlier in the life of 
the child, or make no attempt, 
except with a limited exception- 
al group to teach language as a 
tool subject. 
We must make ourselves better 

" teachers of children to get more 
of the values that I have dis- 


cussed. 
3, We must give our support to all 
the phases of research work in 


THE INDUCTIVE FALLACY IN SCIENCE TEACHING 


GEENCE teachers are generally 
7 agreed that one of the important 
aims in science teaching is to develop 
in the pupil the ability to think 
i peti A question which 
wa Seem to arise immediately is 
waat a the scientific method of 
g: Unfortunately, there jis 
¢ unanimity among those 


» and later 


| - 
SY that eo Stuart Mill. 





€neral agreemen t 
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guid ance. to perfect a proced- 
ure that will enable us to classi- 
fy our pupils into those fit for 
this or that value of language 
study so that we may not waste 
time in attempting the im pos- 
sible, nor overlook hidden gold 
mines, , 


4, The Proper study of mankind 
is Man. Language is his most 
common and most important 
means for revealing his soul. 
Language is the means for re- 
vealing man to each succeeding 
generation of mankind. Langu- 
age study is the subject for that 
purpose. 


Henry E. Hem, 
Principal. 
James Monroe High School. 


among science teachers, that the in- 
ductive method is the method of sci- 
ence, is unfortunate, because it seems 


to me that this notion is entirely er- 


roneous. In fact, ever since the six- 
teenth century, when the renaissance 
of science began, the work of actual 
scientists has demonstrated the utter 
naiveté of the Baconian conception of 
scientific method. As is well known, 
the attempt of Bacon himself to dis- 
ede — or “forms,” as he called 
€m, by means of his inductive 
was farsical. _ 
It is not merely of historical inter- 
“we to at why the “sage of Veru- 
al bd e 
¢¢ to contribute anything of 
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value to science in spite of strenuous right in the face ts 


efforts; such an inquiry will help us marks that any mediocns By i ia 


to understand the nature of his meth- become a great scien 
od. The secret of Bacon's failure lies of his method, st Wj 
not with himself, for almost all will Now, a moment's 
recognize his genius, but rather with reveal the absuy dit Tellection | 
Y of th; wil 
his method. : 
therefore, to examine his conception and circumstances 
of scientific procedure, a conception given phenomenon hs 


th rf "i 


which three centuries of scientific’ need would the; b rr 5 

bl igation? © be of furth What 
achievement has not been able to tigation? In orde, 5 we inte, 
shake out of the heads of modern plete inductive tat ct con, | 


“philosophers” of science. to be omniscient. And if aa 
E tab 


The inductive method, as formu- must necessarily 
lated by Bacon, is simple enough, a readily seen, what guarantor ; 
is 


fact which may perhaps account for that we have not left out the 
In fact, according to cumstance which One cip. 


its popularity. 
All that the “‘scientist” need do is to tion? 
construct tables classifying all the 
facts relating to a certain phenomenon, analyze the actual work of great scien 
the cause of which we are seeking. tists will observe that they proceed by 
In one table he puts all the circum- a method which is as different fron 


stances which occur concomitantly 
with the phenomenon. Mill later 
called this the “Canon of Agreement. 


In another table he lists all the cir- 
cumstances which do not occur con’ © . 
the phenomenon. either in pure fee od a 


eous facts. What starts research is 
usually some puzzling contradiction 






© aid 


It might be instructive, of scientific method, 1, At | 
t ; 


e 


Verulam, no thinking is necessary! to the phenomenon under a 
av | 


Anyone who takes the trouble to 


the “inductive method” as night is 
from day. They do not begin an in 
vestigation. by assembling heteroga 


theory or betweet 





sutial experiment is per- tried to bur large piece of coal 
coa 


ne rey 8 termin - which of the two with a bunsen burner. It failed 
form ing sets of implications is com- kindle. The coal was pulees d ‘4 
clio known (or discoverable) of course it burned. Then : larg 
patible facts. If this can be done, piece of wood was kindled with diffi. 
y clevant get of implications 1s shown culty, but smaller pieces burned 4 
and Oe d by the actual relationships ily. A few other similar shseevatii 
io be ict Fon BY perfectly rigorous were made. Now this teacher oe 
in a reasoning we can conclude elated because one of the pupils “dis. 
gilog hypothesis from which these covered” in this series of carefull: 
that ¢ . oa d educed is necessar- chosen circumstances (a Sectocedaas 


a alication i 
implicatt In this manner each hy- Baconian table) the Principle that 


ily false. dinturn. If one oxygen unit : 
shesis can be tested in turn. : ves more readily with a sub- 
nore hypotheses remain unshaken, stance which is finely divided than 
of are held as tentative explanations with one that exists as a large bod 
they and if all fall by In fact, he looked chagrined it Sin 


of the phenomenon; 
she axe of verification, new ones must informed that he was encouraging his 


be sought. It goes without saying, pupils to commit a very serious logical 
that no matter how many times an fallacy. It is important to keep in 
hypothesis has withstood the test of mind that a conclusion is not neces- 
experiment or observation, it is always sarily valid merely because the teacher 
open to question whenever new rele- believes it and, by clever manipula- 
vent evidence is forthcoming. The tion, succeeds in getting one of his 
me ans also some of pupils to state it. 
esocalled “facts” of science (which When science teachers come to al 
are really propositions purporting to ; th iffi <3 
| g ize the great difficulty of the method 
express symbolically actual natural re- used b : 
Sta aw ds y outstanding scientists the 
us seen to be nothing will talk l nahin 
ak less glibly about teaching 


but hypotheses which h th 
‘ a "| 
mifelatbers ve thus far every pupil to think scientifically. 


comitantly with “to-, newly discovered . ihe MT . Th 

This is Mill’s “Cannon of Differ lternative hypothes srmiatt* P Neenmune eMC teaching, shall ents hy who understand that most stud- 
* Finally, if measurements cat mind of the single © wt F duct Nae Our pupils to use the in- ave decidedly limited intellect- 

be made, he tabulates tho ‘+h | more usually amore ne probe em alread ch sO many of their ff well repaid for 
ces which vary concomitantly si workers intereste a * °, in the ee only too well? Seti : — hers can succeed in 

stan This 1s -tications © wt the 1 itself al analysis, j Ping in their pupil 

the given P hea istic’ e imple deduced (wt he in 10 the amiliar P reduces Preciation and Pap 

iv lent to what modern - e carefully shenevet a , - to onclusions Process of jump- science respect for genuine 

equiva ‘a table. nce thematics, io do FMP ted ty Ciflessne <c. 

; sali a correlation oalvrall ma sempt made "tt "tea __ustfy his dete Sue at In fact, I, for one 

1ans bles have been construct®™s d an at re subject pill ste? Ramp Pes ly by 6 “mination satisfied if I could imn, would be well 

these ta ‘avestigator t© i OP. Rthog HOW h ving me “nef we impart to my pupi 

that remains for the at governs “a igaplications “t is ai wl Ki * in a _ the Baconi “i insight wherewith to rte 

. +6 ext r act” the law _ H h 0 eses ych 4F Sedure Ww n Oxidation” een science and pseu d } = 

is to in question tive HYP’ whens very simp] ould that I, and 5 SCIENCE, 

the phenomenon do since accor ing za dictory: Pie. He my colleagues » an Possibly some of 

“g an easy thing Ae law star » Possessed such insight 

and Mill, 26 ¢7 
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what it is, Ther 


ourselves! It is often difficult to es- 
cape the suspicion that, after all, one to knowled © 18 no ro 
h 1i ; Se — not yal to 
of the reasons why so ittle real sci- school teachers even fo, te 
igh 


ence is taught in the schools is that 
so few teachers have ever studied 
science or even have a clear notion of 


Norman Loweng 


James Madison High Sch | TEIN. 
Ooi, 


THE DRAMA OF SOCIAL CRITICIsivs 


N our two previous discussions, we workman was ey 
considered the new American poetry the deplorable sr absent, 
and the new American novel. To- England from — 2 bs d 
€ en 


night let us taken 
literature, namely, 
social criticism in the drama. 

From 1700 till the closing years o 
the following century, few plays o 
ptional merit came from the pen 
The most success- 


d of the 


the new note of tury. 
Then there came a great chan 
ge— 


£ the better—and Hendrik Thsen, th 
> Whe 


exce 
of English writers. 
ful were the conventional comedies of 
Goldsmith and Sheridan, and the 
highly sensational dramas of Bulwer 
Practically all the great 


Lytton. 
ic and Victori 
poets of the Romantic and ictorian be sicagele tebeeen il salad bit 
Eras tried their hand at this form of se around an evil, like orostito 
literature, but their poetic and closet oF d designed to show the futility o 
dramas are forgotten today. existing conditions with the hope o 
‘And why did they fail so com wiping out the evil and the? 
pletely? The reason is this: immedi- proving society: This sak iH 
ate problems of the day, social, politi to the drama what the 
cal, and economic, lives and loves OF novel 1s t0 — further wit the 
hical heroes. -. was the essence = Before p= at 1 shoul a 
“ _ ia — to content itself gybject of - For i re 
with eel ig the world through rose’ priefly oo ods of et 
tica fluent 
-olored glasses. The material “ 4 er -o greatly er 5 
resent, m 7 c rift) | 
splendid drama was ever P tre of TON" “« whith yo 
P thea tic played dem 
. over Radio Station for the re 3 the put me 
, 
#A talk BIV”  943—+the third Of tife eee etched 


WNYC, December 2 trends in TWO heart 


Literature. 


9 


q series of five 


: tieth Century 28 






Ch was | 


another aspect of third quarter of the ninete 
enth | 
Cen- , 


f an awakening that was distinctly for 
or 


Norwegian dramatist introduced 4 
the English "4 

glish people about 1875, was 
the cause of this change, for he wrote _ 
dramas of social criticism. And wha _ 
was this drama of social criticism? J 
Simply a play centred around an im : 
portant current social problem, like 


i 





| House” too 


_ ety” cag 
‘Nitions St a spotlight on er 






, his: Let 

His formula was t us plays of the precedi 

nels reced ; 

in ., Truth at all hazards. In —and the n oC er oe 

ha ay tO day there are many vicesand influenced to write ywrights they 

Ss «of hypocrisy» many wrongs that legion. mocial iScaiaas 49 

oie ed away and glossed over by Limited time forces m 

ventiO? To avoid these, we must my discussion of the de e to confine 
re the gaze of publicity on criticism in Engh 4 ote of Sim 

0 O e 


t 
} ae ve must look into the causes of leading writers of the day, G 
disease (physical as ails am ntal), Bernard Shaw and the late ke ohn Gale. 
‘amine the methods and motives of worthy. The former's essa O Gals- 
fakers; and having €XP osed the WEORBs Quintessence of Ibsenism” y on “The 
we must summon all the intelligence, degree to which the Norw — = 
purage, and honesty at our command atist influences him. Sh egian dram- 
to correct it. These were the princi- his method as a clayenishe expresses 
4| moral ideas of Ibsen. And what certain terms when he says ie? T apane 


were his practical methods? He de-_ no labor t ' 
sired to tear down the system of in- say; and ioe aoe ™ right thing to 
justice that gave the rich hypocrite exasperating levity ae the most 
greater privileges than the honest first thing Sine > as if it were the 
pauper. He preached the doctrine of And all the tim came into my head. 
greater freedom for women. He ex- I am in e the real joke is that 

earnest. Right there we 


. amined the relationship existing be Vv 
g example of Shaw's wi 
wit 


tween members of families, and show 
ed that it ow- and paradox. First 
tradition millennia on based on he is the dramatist — — 
genuine affection oe _ on who, as he himself non aki _ 
these theses he ) si out €a of exasperati ° . Wi e most 
const ing levi 
often most relentless tucted a play, society at large “i pokes fun at what 
yet designed to cal] i. conclusion, sacred. Th ge has come to hold most 
anetng society ¢ the attention of ference b erein lies the principal dif- 
tire for ; 0 the evil with a d . € between the Norwegi 
ts correction e- his Irish pupil: vegian and 
UP the crreces* Doll's other, a Puls One has no humor; the 
question of the Th, Pieccnnapra of it 
e chara 
Cters in all Shaw's plays 


: men; “Th 
3 1t 


able. ups; w8eTtO cong; Ww .. 5 
es Chosts” onsider Cd respect- 4 for his ideas. They talk 
i essly exposed © Wild Duck” simply because their a th Bialgoaig 
iy) ease, a © evils of h to say—and th uthor has much 
: 2 Were we °n. Plays rid Shaw himself cy talk cleverly, As 
' 8) . : aay 
Sree tie ide ynamj this chin in the ]j Puts it, “T'm up to m 
BP: ite, T e life of oc oy y 
g Ood he h the times” 
ne it he has written about ae ‘Ss > mall, 
In W. : rt ¢ 
7 he has ridiculed ee plays 
ave ti able belief and dou st 
me to Mention but ‘ “a I 
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“Pygmalion”, a treatise on educa- torted, by the dramatis 
tion, asks the question: What is soci- down Without fear, favor of Rae 
ety going to do with the cockneys and leaving the public to dex " HUdicg 
illiterates after they have been pro- moral as nature ma 
vided with half-baked ideas and raised third method requires an nbs. ti 
to a station above their present social attitude, a deep knowle Fes lagged 


t's out] 


level? ‘“‘Man and Superman” pricks broad Sympathy with, and a e 

the conventional romantic bubble that as to, life for its own sake— ang a | 
in matrimony man seeks woman. Shaw the method of Galsworthy, it i 
holds the opposite view. Nor do even as It is, he reveals to yg with fei , 
famous historical personages escape _ lains or heroes, byt a feeling of ; 


I ire. hy for the downt 
; ustic wit and sparkling satire pat 1 ntrodden, 7 
. aa in “The Man of Destiny” is first play, “The Silver Box” he i | 
i ed as a little boor who had _ that before the law the rich ar 8 
a iain thrust upon him. The famed _ by standards different from those ae 


Russian queen in “The Great Cath- erning-the poor. Here we find Mrs 


; d woman interest d : 

ine” fares little better—nor do Jones, a g00 in interested golly 

Shak = Caesar, and Cleopatra in the proper upbringing of her fam 
esp 3 3 


‘lt Nal ily, the innocent victim of 3 peculiar 
: ays. sheen i 
- 2 : John Galsworthy, like twist in the law that jails her worth . 
The late a weapon less husband for the theft of a silver 
Shaw, weed the pwr? ri recourse to box and at the same time frees the son : 
: t na ; 
for social ame, een rather than of a member of Tee on | 
tragedy t gain ; : hear stolen a purse. In his last play, ; 
. d ridicule. Let us ” Galsworthy returns to a favor 
to satire an . “Every cape”, Galsw j 
hat he says of the ‘me has i ite theme of his—the conflict ares 
. d character has 1 ide te d a timechonored  ” 
grouping of = ai Juan irestieces! iol an — A. war hero, inst 
inherent moral; aa pose the group cial nag ie t the arrest of 3 | 
eae ee al poignantly to fee oe uestionable reputation y 
as to bring that = 4 further on, lady of 4 
fs day”. 
the light of 


use 9 
-. indirectly the © 
ar k, is 10 : tence 
hat there are three methods ST eth death. He 1s 
t a 
he states tha 


ht. One is “to rs’ penal servitude # — 
rl t. ° five yea . en to 
pen ale by a ea ie prison ont -? , 
resent to the ‘ the view an by the mono g- 
of plot and — a‘ ublic has al of poe oe to escape lay 
iudices which aa is to present he Th remainder ce v § 
preju Another 1s F erence be 
ready accep oat hose views and codes u us 
to the pret the dramatist — 7 fr 
ife 1 - ore 
of life in W is to set be te if 
' course . but the 
The he nd-dried Sik aia 
ublic n f life and ¢ | dis 
phenomena © but no 


lected and combinee, 0 





Y afforg» x | 


© judged 
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Ntermarriage of colored 

,,ovsed , with his accustomed de- and white People is attended with dis- 
ee Galsworthy takes the part aster. These three plays I have taken 
en 


This is the question: at random from his thirty odd dramas 


uch discussion pro and con shown that inte 


C ‘ 
i neither side. 


F it of the law backed by the to show you that his outlook is con- 
jg the “ec dling of humanity ‘more cerned mostly with social misfits. As 

versal FE letter of the law? These Anna Christie says in the play of 
jst tha oa mentioned are of course that name: “Don’t bawl about it 
plays [ hav mples of his method of There ain’t nothing to forgive any- 
but two ex4 ocial problem to his au- way. It ain’t your fault and it ain't 


Fy a 5 2 Py . . 5 . . 4 
presenting 3 we look over all his mine and it ain’t his neither. We're 


dience. find him less original and all poor nuts. And things happen. 
dramas, we 10 but more logical And we just get mixed in wrong, 
“> than Shaw, 7 rr a 

brilliant ction of his plots and that’s all”. We note with interest the 
in the amie in presenting them. emergency of O'Neill into = new field 
more eT America the drama of —the field of comedy—with his play 
Althoug ra has not taken such a “Ah, Wilderness”! Tunning currently 
social or is aptly represented by on Broadway. He himself calls it “a 
cep Be se outstanding dramatists, comedy of recollection”, but Gilbert 
- ene O'Neil and Elmer Rice. In Gabriel styles it ‘ta comedy of recan- 

“Beyond the Horizon”, O'Neill tation”. What do you think? 
preached the doctrine that happiness Another writer of plays of social 
consists more in anticipation than in criticism is a Pulitzer Prize winner 
realization. While it may be true like O'Neill, for Elmer Rice won that 
that “just around the corner there is coveted prize in 1929 with “Street 
a rainbow in the sky”, one can be Scene”, An earlier play, “The Add- 
sadly disillusioned when he has turned ing Machine” is very definitely a 
the corner, In “The Hairy Ape”, we drama of social criticism. It centres 
have the eternal conflict between the about the ever present problem of 
wer Classes of society standardization of thought in this ma- 


chine age, recounting the tragedy of 


deine he 4 poor wage slave who has spent a life 
world of Mildny cong” to the of deadly monotony adding figures, 
Ng for a Ouglas has noth- and who is finally supplanted by a 
tolled con &r kind but uncon: machine that does the work more 
derision for ah d a spirit of cheaply and more efficiently than he 
ets a gorilla’; ... 7 Seneral, en- ever could. In a fit of desperation 
wUshed to rk where he is the clerk aptly named Mr. Zero, mur 


ders his employer. The last play of 

ce is perhaps his most ambitious ef- 
fort, to date. “We, the People”, 
among many other Problems, halds the 
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criticism before our law 
asi. i capitalistic class, unemploy- 
ment and strikes, and the political 
hypocrisy of financiers. Written in 
episodic form, it gives a cross-sectional 
view of contemporary civilization with 
a strong plea for doing unto others as 
we would have them do unto us. 
In closing, let me briefly review the 
main points of this talk. Ibsen, the 
Norwegian, gave the drama of social 
criticism impetus by centering his 
plays around existing evils, | and by 
carrying these evils to a better, relent- 
less conclusion. His most famous dis- 
ciple, Shaw, even more prolific in his 
work, used, in place of the former’s 
tragic blows of irony, lighter shafts 
of wit and paradox. Galsworthy’s 
contribution was superior plot con- 
struction, a thorough appreciation of 
the spirit as opposed to the letter of 
the law, and a sense of impartiality 
and detachment. O'Neill in America 
has concerned himself with social mis- 
fits, men and women who look for = 
silver lining—but look in vain—an 
the price they pay for failure _o 
death. Rice has taken as his thesis t 
fact that the miseries and sufferings 


en 


of the underdog are Many 
the only Way to COrrect i thas 
is for all to Meet on a.” evi 


ground of thoughtfulness and th 


eration for one another. COngig, 


Let me add but one w 


it is this—the popular " i ak and 
e 


of social criticism jg at prese : 
wane possibly because Si i ON the 
come tired of its sledge-hamm es 
ness. /\t present, ther : 


Clsat 
to use straight, even ae 


Musica] 


and satire in place of tragedy fon 
cial criticism. I refer to pieces a 
2 


“Once in a Lifetime” which ridicy| 
the movie methods in Hollyw “Oy 


Thee I Sing” and “Let Em Fat Cake | 


which pokes fun at national politics 
and “Face the Music” and “Hold 
Your Horses” which turn certain mu 
nicipal policies into a hilarious farce 


The latest tendency in social criticism 
is therefore the attempt to laugh men _ 
out of their follies. And I am not 


sure that laughter is not as effective 


a weapon as tears. ~ 
GeorGE J. Crane, 


Chairman, Department o 
English. | 
Boys High School. 
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New York So 
OME ‘or the Experimental — 
ciety : desi gnated me as air 
aged mittee to ascertain by 
; tudy the extent 
rim sas _ a and aural 
ue? stall to silent reading abil- 
ont committee read virtually all 
- ein literature on the subject, 
a the conduct and results of sev- 
a experimentations that had either 
immediate or remote bearing on the 
question, examined a number of tests 
of aural and oral ability, and sought 
the advice and guidance of eminent 
educationalists and specialists in the 
pedagogy of modern languages. Be- 
cause of certain difficulties that pre- 
sented themselves; our efforts had to 
be suspended before we could make 
ee discovery of new truths, 
ek, ore we could decide with 
oa ihe whether aural or 
ent who is ipa eka 
foreign language . ‘ read a modern 
Owever » a brief 


°s bearing on im- 


time 48° the 


expe 
gad mann 


“ie a f our study might 

ie a Ue to “xperimentally- 

reed : fad Who Ought to be in- 
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ug IN STUDYING THE EFFECT OF AURAL 
RAL TRAINING UPON READING A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE* 


We are not the only ones to whom 
this problem has proved difficult of 
solution. Professor V. A. C. Hen- 
mon, psychologist for the Modern For- 
eign Language Study, was keenly 
alive to its significance without being 
able to carry out the extended cop- 
trolled experimentation necessary. To 
quote Professor Henmon: 


“This problem is of the highest 
importance for method in the modern 
foreign languages. . . . The statistical 
evidence goes to show that 84% of 
students who take up the study of 
the modern foreign languages pursue 
them for two years or less. Further- 
more, the evidence from various 
sources set forth in detail in Professor 
Coleman’s volume goes to show pretty 
clearly that the four abilities—read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and aural com- 
prehension—are not satisfactorily de- 
veloped in the two-year period under 
Present conditions and with the great 
majority of students. These facts 
re: _ = oe to recommend 

on the concentration on 


reading as the Primary objective in the 


first four semest 
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evidence we were able to get appeared of Modern Fore 
to justify this recommendation. We _ fessor M. V ome Langua ; 
were clearly conscious, however, that tinent questlihe: hea 
we did not have conclusive evidence lL; “Dose 

to prove that the time and attention eign language sonversation in a 
taken from oral-aural training and inga reading m st a pupil in i fo. 
given to reading would produce a and . astery of the lan (ur. 
higher grade of readin ability. That ue Suage” 
oral-aural training will aid in devel- quire pupils to be advisable to 
oping reading ability, I think no one and a reading te a Conversational 
would question. That reading ability language at the astery of oreig 
is the primary objective for the over- His answer is ‘a time?” ; 
whelming majority of American stud- tion does not re — SINCE conyers, 
ents no one should, I think, question ness of Pino fat § = explicit aware 
either. The problem then is whether al de 
or not reducing the time and attention 
to oral-aural training and giving more 


ral : b, 
Seg two 
e 


0. 
Per. 


eign language even if the two should 


Bui s~ » 


toe srs, 





tail it wo 
probably not interfere with *, i: ; 
equi 


sition of a reading Mastery of a fo, 
Or 


time and attention to reading would be acquired pari passu. It might bp 
g i 


not give better results. Only con- 
trolled experimentation could decide 
and because there are so many vari- 


ables to consider, the experiment is 
rry out in an entirely 


language before attacking reading, 5 


not easy to ca 
convincing manner.” 

“Reading ability and the ability to 
understand the foreign language when 
not two distinct aims”, we 


form of the language. 


age study is bes 


SPO 


Other writers also tell us that langu- 4 
t cultivated by utiliz 
gy of all four cen’ 


better to initiate the pupil into th 
conversational aspects of a foreign — 


that he could gain some degree of av | 
tomatic control of the oral form be — 
fore attempting mastery of the visul — 


spoken are , 3 

are informed in the New York City ing the nervous enet pe 
plementary ters, that is, the ear, the eye 

> hand—multiple = 


Syllabus, “but merely sup 


e same aim. For it is ob- organs, and th 


must support the 


parts of th 1. Each 

hat the knowledge obtained appeal. tal impress" 

vious t Ss -atidensial ding of the thus heightening the : me 

throug! ll prove of great It has been furthermo mpi 
e the strength of the sensory th differ 


spoken language wi 


value in interpretin tens Var se 


g the language hese cen 
upon t There are te al 


other, 


age. 
when it appears On the printed P oe nt individuals. 
ledge obtained © sions DY “and 
Conversely, the knowlecBe et stronger impre? sy centeh ® 
din especially when sue e han by the visu’ ¢ motor 
through rea " a ol hand with a rea’ tory : nile e* pression PY tod ccf 
reading gors Nat rate pronuncl’ = i by the motor. beet 
sonably fluent and acm ity to une ech than verse ist 
ation, will increas’ - ie spo ~ ae that Americ P 
W e 
claime 


derstand the language _ 
In a bulletin entitle 
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om this it has been argued == Another argument ad 
ding method is best for port of the belief a rarer sup- 
ericaile: it ee Hs ' _ 4 PS a nay to reading ability tiie hs 
pologists at the combined action Of servation that even in reading th ee 
fat speech centers 18 stronger macular there are et e ver- 
a that of anyone of them, and thus than incipient movements of the vol 
: ent may fall flat. More- organs. Some move their |i i 
claimed the visualizer, above they read silently ae tips ia 
. at does 


, an 
ie the rea 


it is apes 
or her needs to have his auditory that prove, if true? 
ind other centers developed. Eye- These and similar statements 
makes necessary much made in various books and articl me 
es on 


ndedness 
min ditory nature. Oral the teaching of modern langu 
au ages 


repttition of an 20 
and aural practice increase visual com- tending to prove that oral and aural 
rehension. facility aid reading ability, but onl 
Wundt, in his monumental work one, so far as I have been able to y 
5 aS’ 


entitled “Physiologische Psychologie”, certain, has got down to brass tacks 
argued convincingly that language is and made experiments to ; 
acquired through the ear. The infer- whether this is the truth o el 
ence is that there must be a strong The only one who has teas ted 
“ar e 
aural appeal. | scientific approach to the oroble ‘ 
The champions of the so-called Re- Professor Arthur G. Bové oi 
form Method used to tell us that read- University of Chica O oe ns Nes 
ns es to be developed by means Bovée'’s investigation a i 
: : acility. They argued that the at the Laboratory Sch Pa 
re economical and surest road to versit f Chi aad ot oF te Ehnt- 
€ appreciation of th ; 7s cago under the gui 
: e€ printed page f P guidance 
is by way of the spoken langua be of Professor Morrison, from 1925 to 
cause exercises in hear; ge be- 1927. The results of 
N hearing and speak- oF The idiren: phate 
were set forth in an article which ap- 


ing provide for added j 
wo ed images of i 
“hence make greater fenaintay SF ase Language Jour- 


with words 
| ieee nal for December. 19 
ty of later let apper- summarizes his ssiteu icone 
» Never, is on! pons. That, ing words: ee 
8 the proof? 7 an opinion. Where Shere 
ay we conclude from th 
e 


“siderable g dat 

: e : a here 

a teading jg Safi: of skill in Siar al att apr It would seem 
ve Y compatible teach the hoe : = objective is to 

2 © read, then the 


OF co 
People yp. , ten : 
ple t. ng to do is to make them read 


/ & fo... at q : 
ma language 2204 command of aan Possible. Yet if we push 
Theale It qo mand in 1S synony- nticalite ps = far, and neglect oral 
"NOt follow language idly, for a 3 9 not do our work sol- 
" , des not 


Stay “8 8, 
cated by our experience vith tw 
t 
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larger ingredient Spanish Test” by 0. G. 
ont to have had the might also include the Dal We 
a lon , 
nd 


group. Second, 
ect O 


it established th 
firmer basis, W1 
—_ was a greater permanen 
‘lity attained.” 
iene! the evidence he presents 
onsidered only as being sug- 


te Testg 
e reading adaptation been given semi-annual 


th the result that versity of the State my by the Us 
cy tothe an integral part of the = ork a 
gents’ examinations in all ¢ leq Re. 
ern foreign languag 7 OUF mod 

As far as ] know, 


ad 
oe 


be c . — not On 
elder yet from our own experience audition tests has satisfac ~§ 
ges : that many of us will be standar dized. Further ex ia, 


e ' 
j — to agree with Professor tion with them ig therefore Pe 


Bovée’s conclusions that the orate — we . draw valid conclusion 
f oral practice in a given case resiits ane sound pedagogical Principles 
. less substantial progress in reading therefrom. | | 
bility than when oral practice is an While there are a number of ayy 
a t part of the work of the comprehension tests, Successful ap 
importan tempts to construct tests of oral Profic. 
class. Modern Foreign Language iency are unknown to me. In fact 
em d the construction of Professor Henmon declared in his yo 
Study es oral and aural work ume on “Achievement Tests in th 
ar oni 1 “Spanish Audition Modern Foreign Languages.” | 
and produce - P h and a “Tests of oral proficiency that could 
Test” by M. A. Buc —— ” be widely administered and yield r 
; Aural Comprehension Test e widely omblance 
“French Aura d Frances M. sults that would have a se < 
by Agnes L. Rogers an ts on rec’ objectivity and comp aralty ey 
audition tes , 1 fen. 1 
7 oa “HA Spanish Audition imp erg oral and aural te 
eae” by J.P. W; Crawford; (2) “A esp j 


French Oral Understanding Test for 


i rim 
C. Seibert and to employ in an expe 


d aural 
Colleges” by Louise ; . effects of oral an ? 
7 Wood; (3) “A Phonetic “Ac enti a foreign —- oe able 
° c ail 


An Aural Compre In order to s¢ 

an, ma 

— ro bearing upo? iti pune us 
rg and neon necessary gonial a 

ma; (5) 7A Brench, ein ied wth 

by W. C. Ferg - Ls Balliff, Jr. Saaree 0 a ces an 

Audition Test mt mr Test” by “4 home influen 

€ ] 


hension _ = 
by O. K. Lundbe 
(4) “Aural and Oral 
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+ tence : il 

(6) “A +m and T. L. — skill. A 7 romes oF 
A. M. Esp Comprehension ©" foreign’sP™ 

(7) “An Aural Josephine Martin; forei 
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classes. : 
in the expert 


3 lected, one to be t 
TUM of oral. 
| Messing it, th 
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ould have to be excluded 
ypose™ hi the experimental and cone 
fro a 145808. The best way, it 
polled omné would be to have these 
geo . as in the first year of the 
classes si school, before pupils have 
junior taste of or contact with a 
bd ay oreigh language. The same 


node time each day should be 
ymount 0 ually skillful teachers to 
wen by €4 al and controlled 


eriment 
poth the A part of the time each day, 


mental classes, should be 
aural and oral training, 
rereas all the time in the controlled 
fg should be” devoted to reading. 
This includes time spent in prepara- 
fon as well as in recitation. Then, 
in due course, the same tests, care- 
fully standardized to determine the 


devoted to 


| facility and understanding in the 


reading of the foreign language, 
should be given to both classes. 

I do not know of any other way 
to approach the subject than by con- 


trolled classes, ie. by the method of 


parallel groups. Some of the factors 
that should be controlled and can be 
controlled are these: 

L Selection of pupils for the ex- 
Periment. If two groups are to be se- 
aught with a mini- 
aural training, the other 
© Broups must be equal- 


] 2 In Be 
: tellivence t ely PY Use of i. 


| Wore OF 8eneral schol- 
as Or both. It would i. 
Se who had had 


be studying 
© experj 
ign language. Periment 
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2. Selection 0 teachers. In order 
to eliminate the most important vari- 
able of all, the teacher, it would be 
desirable in some of the cases at least 
to have the same teacher teach classes 
by both methods and compare the re- 
sults. A careful log should be kept 
by the teacher of Procedure, and in 
addition he should be open-minded 
and interested in the experiment as an 
experiment. In other cases the teach- 
er might choose and use exclusively 
the method which he favors, to see 
what results can be obtained when the 
teaching conditions are most favor- 
able. 

3. Selection of curricula and test- 
ing materials. The securing of test 
materials that will be equally fair to 
both groups will be a troublesome 
matter. The vocabulary and other 
content of the course stressing oral- 

aural training will of necessity be dif- 
ferent from that of the predominantly 
reading course, and it would be rela- 
tively easy to load the dice in favor 
of one method or the other. The only 
escape that I see is the preparation of 
two sets of graduated test material 
suitable for each group, and then give 
both tests to both groups. The stand- 
ard tests that are now available are 
likely to be weighted in favor of a 
reading course, though certainly not 
intentionally so, It has, however, 
been pointed out that the American 
Council tests are not as suitable for 
courses largely oral as for those em- 
Phasizing reading. The same may 
apply to the other reading or compre- 
hension tests that I have seen, It is 


for this reason that I think the prep- 
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aration of the valid test materials is 
so important. A carefully prepared 
syllabus of the courses under the two 
conditions and test materials based on 
them are essential. 
Another desirable manner of attack 
is to study two different phases of 
the problem; one is the problem of 
the distribution of time in the class- 
room; the other is the effect of oral- 
aural work per se. I wonder if it 
might not be desirable to investigate 
these questions separately. In one 
case, for instance, you might have par- 
allel classes of equated sections, each 
of which would devote a definite 
amount of class time, say fifty per 
cent to the cultivation of reading abil- 
ity; the remainder of the class time 
in one case should be devoted to oral- 
aural work, in the other case to any- 
thing else that did not have a direct 
bearing on the reading ability. The 
point of this experiment would be to 
find out whether the section which 
had oral work showed greater ability 
at the end of the experiment than 
the controlled sections. 

‘For the study of the question of 
the most effective distribution of class 
time, one might even consider the 
possibility of three parallel groups of 
equated classes: one in which no ora! 
work whatever is done; a second “ 
which oral work and reading oe 
half the class time; and a third in 

ork should be 
which all the class w 


only oral. 
It is also feasible to 


with four pa 
p being given 
1 training, 


conduct the ex 
rallel group mi 
a definite 


periment 
a nother @ 


one grou 
amount of. ora 


carefully determined a 
training, while a third of 
of these forms of tear 
combined, and a foy “ 
r 
ful initial tests Of ge 
Ner 
the final test in the abil; na 
i 


the foreign | to 
that has been cnr ould be os 


Thus far, I have 
ments that may Tequire several 
ters to complete. ex Tee 
which can be conducted in ae 
day is the following: oe 


Preliminary Suggestions: Exper ‘ 


ment on second year students where f 
reading is the chief objective Select | 


only those students whose grades are | 
above the median of the class, Divide 
the students selected into three groups 
on the basis of the student's predoni- 
nant type of verbal imagery: visual, 
auditory, vocal-motor. Submit al 
groups to the same tests at the sam 
time, but keep results separate. Con 
duct one experiment on the we 
interpretative, or passive phase ot 
the commun — 
reading, and another on } 
‘ 1 hase. 
es. a “ rerative reading: 
Details for interp b three sig 
Select and saimenee 1 es | 
selections, compos” proximatdl 
tion and narration, © P . 
: do 
equal dificul Ka 2 students a a { 
First a of fifteen eat 
e | 
vor kyr vit il be required "tod 
study they WI" ons On 
in English 
ection d to 
upon the sel are fe yesté - J 
them. sane #0 
for conte 


ee 


“eure 


nt, striv! 
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no training of these Sorts at ao hy | 
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A * Mate, 
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been carefully stan tae : 
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aper will be taken 
a them while they are being 
way They are advised to work 
reste? she whole selection first try- 
prove? ia the meaning of unknown 
ing their relation to the con- 
wor this preliminary perusal 
texts ad tO read the matter over 
° ai silently until the pe- 
and ae A sufficient number of 


riod is rst, bE OF hand to curtail 
tors 


| movements. 
ns, covering in Eng- 
ych every minute detail of the — 
‘ion, will now be passed out : a 
specified time devoted to students 
fling in the answers. 

second Selection. The students are 
told that the test will be of the same 
nature as for Selection N umber 1; the 
same instructions are given except for 
the silent reading, the instructor read- 
ing aloud while the students look at 
their own selection. In both cases 
five minutes might be devoted to com- 
prehension and ten to the respective 
drils: silent reading in the first case 
and teacher’s reading in the second. 


ae test is the same as for Selection 


ll vocal mover 
The test questio 


7 , . 

. Hse Selection, Same Instructions 

es Selections 1 and 2, except that 
ast 1 

: radiates are to be devoted 

in nts reading aloud in a | 
€ the selection. il 


Sects 
ond an pee reading: First, sec- 
8 they yy, ; elections handled just 
ing, but Tor Interpretative read- 
NOW to be Ons “ ‘Nswers in test 
Oreign language, 
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‘the several techniques out- 
lined above are fairly simple per se, 
the big problem of ascertaining the 
extent of the influence of oral and 
aural training upon reading ability 
entails a variety of extremely import- 
ant and almost unsurmountable difh- 
culties. 

The chief difficulty would be the 
maintenance of the control over the 
amount of oral and aural training 
which the student gets. Any experi- 
ment of this sort, if valid and reliable 
results are expected, must be very 
carefully controlled. This, of course, 
is vital to the question, and the slight- 
est deviation from the plan of the ex- 
periment may materially vitiate the 
findings. 

Another difficulty is that it is al- 
most impossible to get two teachers of 
equal ability in teaching to read and 
almost impossible to get the same 
teacher to treat two methods with 
equal objectivity. Furthermore, teach- 
ers of modern languages have strong 
convictions and prejudices on the 
question of method, which attitude 
may seriously interfere with rendering 
experimental results conclusively ac- 
ceptable, unless the numbers could be 

great enough. 
| Another difficulty is the length of 
time the proposed experiment would 
require. If the experimental results 
are to be accepted as at all conclusive, 
I do not believe that satisfactory data 
can be secured without careful experi- 
ae lasting over a number of 
School years, . 

In our em St —- oh 

schools, such as | pees ge 

’ come from, with 
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their numerous annexes and variety of 
courses, exigencies of programming 
would render impossible a fairly con- 
stant personnel of controlled and ex- 
perimental classes for a period of two 
years or more. ; 

Finally, the question of the stu- 
dent's customary type of verbal imag- 
ery, the preliminary testing for proper 
classification, the equating of the 
students in regard to intelligence and 
general environmental influences, the 
preparation of valid test materials, the 

‘ proper control of the many variable 
factors, the score analyses and inter- 
pretations— all this is a job for a 


Hym 
_ DeWitt Clinton High Schoo} 


trained educationa} 
Statistician and Not fo. 
language teacher ; 
ogy and scient; 
The Problems Which | : 
Present to you are of 
ee for Methodolom, ; 
ern foreign Jan : 
most difficult cum : n 
ments can be accurate| ha 
they will Prove to be of 
value to all who are concern | 
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EN ALpERy, 


HIGH POINTS 


An Investigation Into the Outside- 
of-School Interests of First Year 
High ‘School Students 
With the advent of the New Deal, 
the problem of leisure looms as an in- 
creasingly important one for the adult. 
It is quite plain, however, that prepar- 
ation for the proper use of leisure 
time must begin with the child in 
school. When one stops to consider 
that the boy or girl spends only about 
one-fifth of his waking hours in school 
and that during the rest of the day, 
his leisure time, the educative pro- 
cess is continuously going on, the nieg? 
nitude of this problem becomes ap 


—— act of the individual serves 
to aaa his “personality” pre 
for better or worse; every © — 
tance that he finds himself in ns 
him a changed person; every 1ns 
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tion with which he may come in con 
tact serves to “educate” him, Th 
school is but one of these many insti 
It is the formal institution 
provided by society for the purpose — 
of education, but, very often, it is on 
of the non-formal institutions, not — 


tutions. 


specifically set up for the purpos of 


education, such as the family, or . 
church, which has the profoundest ir 


fluence in the development of the pet’ 


educating him. 
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for education touch upon 
d influence their —_— 

dy of the diaries 
ter made a stu 
<a one month by approximately 
a hundred freshman high school 
i nearly half of whom were 
girls. ay * 

The results of this investigation are 
quite interesting, and even, in spots, 
sartling. For example, the writer 1s 
convinced that some of the most po- 
tent educative forces in this country 
today are the radio comedians, such 
as Ed Wynn, Eddie Cantor, and Jack 
Pearl. More than ninety-five per cent 
of these students (and there is no rea- 
son to doubt but that this group is a 
fair sampling) listen almost religiously 
the goggle-eyed comedian every 
“i night, and from the little fel- 
> to the older student 
his — Wise-cracks and im- 
Nn do me “ophy, Eddie Cantor 
the nation she educate the youth of 
“0. Why? an any other Single per- 
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little organized attempt to use it in 

or to guide students in 
their use of it outside of school. The 
diaries disclose the fact that students 
spend an average of two to two and 
one-half hours a day turning the dials 
and in ninety per cent of the cases, 
they devote this time exclusively to 
listening to programs which are of 
an entertainment nature. The fav- 
orite radio programs of these students 
were, for instance, the Eno Crime 
Club, The Witch’s Tale, Sherlock 
Holmes, Burns and Allen, Myrt and 
Marge, “The Baron,” and others of a 
similar nature, including, of course, 
Eddie Cantor. When we consider 
that it is also possible to listen to Tos- 
canini conducting the Philharmonic, 
to the President of the United States 
making history, to Lowell Thomas in- 
telligently discussing the news of the 
day, to dramatizations of such plays 
as “The Admirable Crichton”, to Ein- 
stein, Shaw, Winston Churchill, John 
Masefield and Lily Pons; and to hun- 
dreds of other radio programs that 
give uplift, breadth, and vision to 
those who will listen—when we real- 
ize all this and find our youth living 
on a diet of blood-curdling tales, the 
seriousness of the problem becomes 
plain. The school attempts to guide 
the student in his choice of reading 
material; it should make a systematic 
attempt to guide him in his choice of 
radio programs. 

The diaries revealed, too, the enor- 
mous influence which the cinema 
wields. Every single one of the stu- 
dents Soes to the movies at least once 
a week; many of them gO twice a 
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week and a few as often as three times 
a week. They go to the local theatre, 
and whatever the picture may be, they 
see it. Therefore, most of the time 
they spend valuable hours wallowing 
in stupidity and vulgarity. “They 
Had to Get Married,” “Shopworn,” 
“Second Hand Wife,” “She Done 
Him Wrong,” “The Sin of Madame 
Blanche” (and the sins of a dozen 
other mesdames), “Evenings For 
Sale,” ““Men Without Women,” *““The 
Half-Naked Truth,” “Frisco Jennie,” 
‘“‘No Other Woman,” “Lucky Sailor” 
—these and hundreds of other trashy 
films our school children must see be- 
cause they are the ones exhibited. Too 
infrequently, it is their good fortune 
to see such pictures as “Cynara,” “A 
Farewell to Arms,” “Berkeley 
Square,” “Cavalcade,” “The Sign of 
the Cross,” ‘Little Women” and a 
surprisingly small number of other 
film plays, which, though all of them 
are not altogether suitable for school 
children, have at least the virtue of 
being intelligently produced. The rise 
of the cinema with its unplumbed pos- 
sibilities for good and evil, presents a 
major problem to education. The 
solution lies in closer, sympathetic 
n between the educators 
ovie men. Producers will 
ust the sort of pictures 
if. their demands are 
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dred mentioned chess — and tht 
quaint old game, checkers, seems to _ 
have gone by the boards altogether, — 


along with dominoes and lottoes. It 


is interesting to note, too, that the 
cross-word puzzle has been displaced — 
almost entirely by the jig-saw puule | 
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5 ske a rush for the colored ‘comic 
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A phrase that occurred time and 
ain in the diaries was: “Did noth- 
ing.” Did nothing! Nothing! What 
material for training in the proper use 
of leisure time have we here. Did 
nothing) When there are so many 
things to do, if one only knows of 
them! And that, it seems to me, is 
the teacher's job. Teach the boy or 
the girl not only the three R’s and a 
s . stilted, useless stuff, which, in 
Use; ade tg of ten, he will never 
‘ca him how to spend the hours. 
Outside of schoo] ih ad 
tl, enjoyable sane Beoliin 
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A Department C airman Looks at 


the Teaching of. Unselfishness 
I. The necessity of defining unself: 
ishness. 

In one sense, all men are selfish. 
That is, they aim for their own 
happiness. It is absurd to expect to 
rout out the fundamental selfishness 
of all people which makes them 
demand the means of livelihood and. 
then the opportunity to assert, in 
some way, their own individuality. 
However, the search for happiness 
produces entirely different results 
in character according to whether 
one seeks immediate satisfaction in 
material wealth and self-aggrandise- 
ment or recognizes that the greatest 
happiness is often attained by ne- 
glecting one’s own immediate re- 
ward and throwing one’s self into 
useful work and warm personal 
contact, with the welfare of others 
at heart. 


II. Self-examination. 


The Department Chairman, hav- 
ing defined to himself the meaning 
of unselfishness, must, if he wishes 
to see this quality promoted through 
his department's teaching, examine 
his own conduct to see how far he 
does and how far he can, exemplify 
unselfishness. He will realize that 
it is not exemplified in the petty 
imposition of his own will on com- 
petent teachers, petty check-ups, 
basking in the deference that comes 
from loyal teachers. He will realize 
that shirking hard work Is worse “ 
a chairman than in a regular 
teacher. He will try to help the 
teachers in codperation by spread- 
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om ait 
“pose 


ing to all the methods and devices 

worked out by individuals. 

III. Reports from English Teachers 
as to teaching unselfishness. 

In an attempt to pool their ex- 
perience, the English teachers 
turned in a great variety of reports 
on the teaching of unselfishness. 
These fall into three groups: 

(1) Class-room activities of pupils 
which are helpful to others. 
Examples: Supporting student 
publications; contributing to 
the Shakespeare Theatre; be- 
ing a good audience. 
Ideals fostered by good litera- 
ture. Examples: Studies in 
social service and in the public 
service of women today, grow- 
ing out of reading Ruskin; 
Macbeth as a study of “ram- 
pant individualism.” 

(3) Ideals fostered through oral 
and written composition. Ex- 
amples: Best narrators of 
stories, chosen to entertain 1n 
a hospital; topics discussed, 
such as “My ideal public serv- 


ant.” 


IV. Conclusion. 


We must not expect sudden re- 
formations; all people act from 


: otives. 
somewhat mixed m 
Rowena K. KEYES. 


Julia Richman High School. 
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attain a more equitable distributing 
of wealth and income. 

The need for this has received 
world-wide recognition. Italy and 


Germany through Fascism, Russi 


through Marxian Socialism, and the 


United States by means of the Ne 


tional Recovery Act are all striving 


toward the same goal, namely, the 


elimination of the profit motive. While 
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ty r builders of the new 
a eo oe Harel tools of our 
gyste™ have an important destiny. 
ggsr00® turies the schools have in- 
two SF ake individualistic philos- 
jpctrinated we must tear down the 
ophy: ae old society and indoc- 
pi : belief in the spirit of co- 
nate BO n, taking care lest the 
jperativt os umble about our ears. 
whole oie task, for the foun- 
eal od li : are deeply 
fations of individualism 
or easier to reform the world 
han to reform our own classroom 
procedure. How shall we carry out 
here the principles which have just 
been stated;-how instil into the minds 
of our pupils the new saree i ae I 
first came to this school, elt like 
Alice in Wonderland. Everything was 
so different from that to which I had 
been accustomed. I was confronted 
with a- roomful of quite grown-up 
girls, not all of whom were exactly 


eager to learn. Each one was an in- 


dividualist skilled in the ways of non- 
“ooperation. There were barely forty 
minutes alloted to me in which I had 


y before, 


assi 
ojnted small groups io #B gn the next lesson, and teach the 


“son of th 
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- Arranging note-books after bell 
rings, A ate 

- Lack of attention to questions. 

Mumbling answers. 

6. Reciting from a slouching or lean- 
ING position, 

7. Lack of adequate Preparation. 

All of these items tend to dissipate 
the precious forty minutes at our dis- 
posal. All of these and many others 
arise from a lack of realization on the 
part of the pupils of the need for co- 
Operation. The predominance of the 
individualistic spirit is destructive to 
the success of the class period. 

In any scheme for codperation in 
the classroom, the following elements 
should be included: 

1. The plan must be based upon a 
realization among the pupils of the 
need for codperation rather than 
upon fear of the teacher. 

2. The personal and human relation- 
ship between pupil and teacher 
must be retained. 

3. The pupils should know exactly 
what is expected of them. Ignor- 
ance of what the teacher expects 
is the greatest obstacle to smooth 
classroom coéperation. 


4. The plan should capture the imag- 
ination of the pupils, thus making 
them eager to share. Every suc- 
cessful codperative effort of history 
has done this: for example, the 
common effort of the American 
people during the World War 
and of the Russians during their 
Five-Year Plan. 


In accordance with the above prin: 
ciples, I have prepared a mimeo- 
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8raphed sheet which each pupil is re- 
quired to paste on the inside cover 
of her note-book. This tells them 
precisely what is expected of them. 
This term the N.R.A. helped me to 
capture the imagination of the pupils. 
This sheet became our Code of Fair 
Competition. Any violation of the 
principles laid down in our Code was 
anti-social and would incur the dis- 
pleasure of the group. The object of 
this is to make each girl feel that only 
those who are willing to control their 
conduct as required by group welfare 
are members in good standing of the 
group. In order not to make our 
Code one-sided, the teacher, too, has 
obligations. He must promise to be 
fair. The charge of unfairness is the 
gravest which the adolescent mind can 
bring against a teacher. He must be 
deliberate in his judgment. Arbitrary 
settlement of questions dear to the 
hearts of our girls but of small mo- 
ment to us, must be avoided. The 
teacher must strive to be not merely 
a task master but a real member of 


the group. : 
The following is an example of our 
Code. 
Cope oF Fair CoMPETITION 


Cooperation 


We are all in school for the same 


he greatest 

_—_to help you get t on 

i! ber efit from your studice 
ible ben d, let us wor 


' ig point in mind, | e 
Teel the boat 1n the sam 
toge 


direction. Your Part 


ether. ; 
I, How _— to school every S47 
A. 


Cc =) Stated Quiet, time j 
Start the clase y; help 
@, Petigg ‘ 
COvered Ver be te | 
I. How to recite. 
A, Stand Up; d tg 
lean On the d Ouch 
Face the class ang ie 
© class; everyone 5, i 
to hear yo ants 
e Speak lo Dough 
that all May h ar te 
D. Do Not speak Unless ron 
have received Permission, 
III. How to do your homework 4 
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A. Go over the lesson of the | 


day just past. Anyone in 


the class may be cae. 


upon to 


Summarize the 


work of the previous chy, 
B. Cut assignment sheet into: 


sections; 


paste these in 


your note-book. 


C. Answer questions or 0 
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D. Learn to 
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My Part 

| Jama real member of your group 
as well as your teacher. 

Il. I promise to do my best every 
day for your improvement. 

II. I promise to be fair and impartial 
in all things, 

V. I promise to be reasonable in my 
demands in regard to assign- 
ments and homework. Com- 
Plaints about such matters 
shall receive a fair hearing. 

The results of' this experiment have 
lia eae At times | feel that 

Sen, 8 88 much cog €ration as 
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each class a stone in the codperative 
social edifice of the future 


SIDNEY WEINTRAUB,. 
Julia Richman High School. 


Language Study for Teachers 

Theodore Roosevelt High School 

has two language study groups for 
teachers, conducted by department 
chairmen. One group is engaged in 
the acquisition of idiomatic, contempo- 
rary German. Its members are in- 
cidentally acquiring something of Dr. 
Leonard’s own passion for watching 
the operations of Grimm’s Law, and 
for tracking derivatives and cognates 
to their lairs. 

The other group includes all the 
members of the Latin Department and 
several trans-Alpine visitors. We have 
read together Cicero’s noble “Dream 
of Scipio,” and we shall go on to the 
“Tusculan Disputations,” after a 
pleasant interval with Dr. Foster’s 
version of the “Psyche” of Apuleius. 
Our best approach seems to be 
through Dr. Foster's thoughtful read- 
ing of the Latin, followed by transla- 
tions made with varying degrees of 
facility by the members of the group. 
The real Latinists are very patient 
with those of us whose skill is small. 
We Americans, however much we 
have enjoyed our Greek and Latin in 
college days, rarely pursue it there- 
after, unless the teaching of ancient 
languages becomes our profession. We 
need the inspiration of a group and 
a leader, unlike the elder British 
statesmen, who, we are credibly in- 
formed, carry pocket editions of 
oman classics in the Origi- 
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E. B. KERR. 
Theodore Roosevelt High School. 
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to see where this argument ho =" 
in the case of DeWitt Clinton. 
located so that there is not a sing 
ra e within a radius of three or —~ 
es blocks. Our boys a = : 
ph all corners of the city. as 


bway line. 
ive on the su 
ifs BOS ae e station to the 


h 
ir way from ¢ f any 
“ Shan they pass no store . to 
schoo Store ceases 


kind. If the G. O. 8 


function, our boys 
ize stores in the 
hood of the Schoo] 
that we ordinarily pet % ; 
ed among hundreds 7S 
all over the City. If so tke 
would mean a Negligible Vide it 
each storekeeper’, busin mite 
it would not be is 
abolition of the G O 
school. Certain] | 
enough benefits to Warrant 
tinuance of so valuable a se “ 
A summary of oy; = 
the past four terms fol 


Would 


ed 


lows : 


Term beginning Sept,, 1931. $5 96. 


wana ; 1932. $551) 
Term beginning Sept., 1932 $5 94) 


Term beginning Feb., 1933._.$3.603 i 
Louis Srrassprre, 


Term beginning Feb, 


‘De Witt Clinton High School, 


The Student Patrol at the Thomas 
Jefferson High School 


During the past four years sme 
ten high schools in the city have sat 


of 


committees consisting pa 1 
students and sometimes of teaches ® 


o . f 
investigate the organization 0 
] system a 


70 


1 ; 
Mme ! ate : Patton, 


e Cp. 


BOSS sales f,. 


t the Thoms 
The wale 


ie F  Ndicial, or Arbitration Court, which 





Wingy | 
Wid [ 


5 Sin 


enough to j At leag | 


‘es a ioapa of Arbitration: 
A Which jg the G. 0 





. 0 ; 
> to © entir 


for teachers to watch 
it necesst atrol corridors and stair- 
joots 9” h schools at a cost to the 
ways a to $1,188 a year extra for 
dty oF Y cher 50 assigned.” The fol- 
wach 24 ticle is an attempt to aid in 
owing xs of this problem by pre- 
"tl e of the plan of or- 
sent108 of the Patrol at the Thomas 
at gh School with the hope 


n Hi 
Jeffers be an aid to some other 


- * hooks or that it may arouse 
hig 


criticism of and ‘corresponding 
i es in our OWN ‘system. | 
sia secondary school with which 
the writer 1s familiar is there a sufh- 
cient number of teachers to ade- 
quately supervise all of the many crit- 
ical periods and danger zones which 
hound in our overcrowded schools. 
Of necessity we must call upon mem- 
bers of the student body to aid us in 


® the performance of these important 


duties. Fortunate indeed is the school 
and the faculty of the school where 
there is an efficient patrol force, for 
a tremendous amount of direct *“po- 
lice” duty is lifted from the shoulders 
of the individual teacher. 

At Jefferson, student self-govern- 
ment has three main Organisms, the 


is a 
really a court of Justice rather than 
the legislative, 
! vO. Council; and the 
» Which is the Student Patrol. 
hen trol, with which 
_ ~~ 38 mainly concerned, is an 
n ; 
= me IN its ranks 
ents, approximately 


© school popula- 
n it devolves the actos 


y1 





naioatl a pline and cleanliness 


in the schoo] yards, the stairways, the 
corridors, the basement, the elevators, 
the lunchrooms and elsewhere through- 
out the school building, as well as the 
duty of assisting the faculty in en- 
forcing administrative regulations. In- 
cidentally, this organization also takes 
care of the entry to and the dismissal 
from school, fire drills, the seating 
and handling of crowds at school 
functions, such as basketball games, 
Student Aid Concerts and assemblies, 
and the inspection of the passes of 
some two hundred students who go 
home at the beginning of each lunch 
period and return before the next 
period has begun. The other mani- 
fold duties of the organization will 
appear in the duties of the different 
squads outlined below. 

The Patrol consists of two divi- 
sions—a group of 100 officers who 
make up an Officers’ Council, divided 
into an A.M. Session Council and a 
P.M. Session Council—and the main 
body of 800 students who serve as 

° privates or guards. Conspicuous serv- 
ice in the ranks as a guard for one or 
two terms, combined with good schol- 
arship and satisfactory character rat- 
ings, is rewarded by promotion to the 
position of Lieutenant, carrying with 
it the command of a squad of privates 


and membership in the Officers’ Coun-. 


cil. Lieutenants, after a term of sat- 
isfactory service, may become Cap- 
tains, and after a term's service are 
eligible for election by the entire Pa- 
trol to a position on the Executive 
Board of the Officers’ Council. This 
Executive Board interviews and selects 
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There will be ‘ 


enants at the end of each 4. 
rve during the succeeding 
es as a Court which 
insub- 


new lieut 


term to se 
term, and also serv 
hears charges of inefficiency or 
ordination which are brought against 
fellow-ofiicers. 

The entire Patrol is under the di- 
rect supervision of a member of the 
faculty, who is not merely a faculty 
adviser but a Director. The director, 
who is also Assistant Dean of Boys, 
is relieved of but one teaching class, 
and the official or prefect class. The 
Officers’ Council keeps in direct touch 
with the Director of the Patrol by 
reading and signing the Student Pa- 
trol orders of the day published daily 
in the room set aside for Patrol activi- 
ties. These orders, when necessary, 
are transmitted by the officers to the 
privates. A typical daily bulletin 
would read somewhat as follows: 


the Student p 

The Officers’ Cael Dance fe 
These meetings =. Meets Weel] 
house for experiences as uy, 
Problems which haye a 
the previous meeting a, UP binge 
weak spots are pointed 
tions are made fo; a 
work of the Patrol as 
certain squads ip particul 
general spirit Prevailing ay 
these meetings is that of hel : of 
criticism, and it is here fa self 
suggestions are made which, yw 
carried to fruition, make the sii 


Mproving the 


to live. 


privates is divided into some thiry 
five different squads, at the head of 
each of which, there is a Captain and 
two or three lieutenants. The 
squads and a brief resume of ther 
duties are listed below. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON HicgH SCHOOL 
Student Patrol, Officers’ Council 
Bulletin, May 1, 1933 


1. Assembly takes place today. All 
officers must report to assembly 


Rees. 


Many 


a much more pleasant place in whid 


- The great body of Student Pat | 


1. Yard Squads. There are four ; y 
er the boys’ ane — 
these squads to cov AM. and th 


i 





Meet; pt 
ature ‘s he ommittee jy 8 of th 
c 
Col to discuss “diate, | 


ae 


tro] Work f 


sie 


a Whole OF of 


| without proper passes. 


Cc 
building 


Pd on = 


ia promptly. ‘rls’ yard during the A.M. 
> Miss Jones reports her building BM ae It is their a 
pass as lost. Officers are —* supervise the conduct 9 do 
to ask all privates to be on the school yards be ! ve, and # 
lookout for this pass. opened in tne mo ce ico 
missing: that the entry “ pion. al 
3. Lunch passes 4th afighed in orderly £29" ated 
3 — Sydney Cohen — plishe -, complicate 
No. , ‘od , days the problem be doit _ 
conn ; , stucen ies rope -s 
No, 21—Elsie Smith—Sth Per’ OTN itor 2, 
‘od the ae ‘ne of 
ing either of 
— — using son 9018 
these passes 


Dean. 










on Squad. This squad 


that nothing ones. 
n oes + ES in 
f officers who are ex- | g amiss in the vicinity 


presesst 
: of their Patrol sect ; 
or. Period patrol 


osed OF OF ’ 

ig comoP reporting to their official privates 

' sed from ee f their attendance elit Moe © Stationed at strategic 
A oughout the building and 


Provided with desk-chairs. 


and transmitted to their respec- 
4. Lunchroom Squads. There are 


is kept re class teachers, by the Stu- 


tive © ‘al class secretary.’ 
dent Patol ory — ull de 4 . aay: one for each per- 
Menor Se to school from 20 other 5 quad de lunchroom and an- 
doors 22 fore the late gong rings, girls’ lunch r each period in the 
minutes be ficial period and up to. each of th room. It is the duty of 
i f the first period. Their | ese squads to see that the 
beet g of the first p ; unchroom is kept clean, that the stu- 
og are to see that all doors are dents are rderly and to i 
dutt hen the late gong rings; to. and orderly dismi insure a rapid 
| oer late-comers are directed to each ee a. at the end of 
the Lateness office and to check on i, Deieal Suacil. Ths ak 


students who are out in the hallway charged with the duty of clearing the 
halls at the end of the session. Th 
3. Period Patrol Squads. There squad i ag . 
J ri ; q inspects all floors to see that 
ae ten of ese squads, one for each no Joiterers have lagged behind. It 
period in the day, comprising about is also charged with the d f 7 
§0 privates per squad. Each person ting out lights in al ileal 
she ee is free five periods a rooms 7 ita ie 
week and devotes them to school | This 
) 6. As ° . 
ries Kec must report to posed of — —— f Sk oe, 
4 Oo , 
: er y to relieve guards sembly group. Its duty i . mnie 
hat a It is a serious entry to the auditor nr eg that 
hs pat befor, he ic end 0 leave plished in order! haditen, ta engti 
= eee € is relieved by the any tendenci y ion, to suppress 
os, guard or excused by his " cies toward disorder during 
or officer, These squad € assembly exercises and to i 
sponsible £ quads are re- ae 
dors and a Cleanliness in the corri- speedy Src orderly dismissal. 
_. 10F the Preservation of aca- h Prange Squad. This squad 
: throughout is wlio a a student posted at the Informa- 
Students who Y Must make sure that se rae in the maip corridor. Its 
ie pe conduct all visitors to the 
ce o ‘ni 
the administrative assistant 


f * 9 
Or visitors’ passes and then to con: 


atten, and th 
Bt at Students 
ea é uilding _ duct the visitors to their destinat; 
Y Counters; ned — 8. Usher S asprictatae is 
At loiter, et They 4 quad. This squad also 


rar ence 
“i a divisions, a boys’ squad and 
girls’ squad. The boys guard th 
e 


e lava- 
to 
d 
Oors at afternoon and evening func- 


see 
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we ve 
= Region. ~ 


and see that the be readily one Se 
’ e : 


tions; collect tickets : 
1 | ing t : 
audience 1s orderly. During the bas- ous and multifarious Buln 
. I 
0 


l , the b ' 
ketball and football seasons, the boy Jack and Jill from becoming qin Vent 


ushers are used at the games to control and girls th 

the crowds. The girls, equipped with tle olay, lhe Be ue, work 

distinctive uniforms, act as usherettes, athletic, and =‘ CNgages ; i. lit. 

conduct people to their seats, distrib- ketball practice a ACtivitieg cial 

ute programs and welcome special hike, a dance in ef Place weeky 

guests . ium, and a farewell ie mgs 
9. Cloakroom Squad. This organi- of graduating officers rs in hong 

all ta 


zation has facilities for checking the semi-annually, while the an Place 


personal belongings of 300 people. It trol magazine, The ih, 

es at afternoon functions such as __ bles the Subway Sun j Ni resem, 
; n, 

lished now and fita mh 

averages three issues per * Pa 


serv 
dances and the like for the conven- 


ience of the student body. 


consists of a boy stationed on each 
elevator each period. It is his duty 
to see that students desiring to enter 
the elevator are lined up along the 
wall, to see that teachers are allowed 
to enter first, and that all students 
who enter the elevator display passes 
properly countersigned. do 

11. Chair Squad. No small part precedes it 1s 


of the work of the Patrol is taking dental results, 
care of the furniture belonging to the and social procedure. 
This consists of four gives membe 


a definite purpose in developing the 
members of the Patrol. Through the 


fellowship and camraderie—so essen. 


their views on current 


oma rae h to express 
thir- to 
large desk chairs on each floor, } school problems 2 well as to ke? 
teen desk chairs on the main woor, tive in the Patrol by pas” 
four desk chairs in the basement, = the humorous events | 
: i, 0 
thirteen ordinary chairs at the aro up in daily patrol work vi Asi 
ai — na is a A Student Patrol Alm ssi 
-. Squad myst see that ther been for wi 
Chat _ “1 at each post 5° that tion wl hip all ol offic ” 
proper cna 1 study when % mem honorab dischate” 
privates may be ab - - This squad receive their i ed in i 
otherwise occupic’ ; organization fumni PJ 
- ‘des chairs for functions such OF8 city geveral BP aa 
also provides Cr ons of Arista and TO has ablished 3 5 seg 
as dances, 106 ‘ and Presi ent’s ar ig to be war de? ™ rol of 
Service Counci, wW te atta din€ se ) 
to 
may 


cil meetings. 
_—* duties of the Patrol, 7 
54 






dent Py 


t is pub 3 


10. Elevator Squad. This squad each term issues a special bes an | 
number. Each of these niet | 


hike it is hoped to develop a spirit of | 


tial to the smooth functioning of » | 
large an organization. Through the 
dance and the dancing class which | 
hoped to obtain as int 
a finer sense of courtesy | 
The paper 
rs of the Patrol a chance 





~™ 






eficient palit Kone can = and a n 
bute muC o the general interested in 

a of , school. In many cases it the faculty Btaacg tie ing 

welfare the difference between an_ was featured by an address airs 

may @ sal and a disorderly one. prominent physician on “Si . ie 

ate ‘is ., mind it is absolutely es giene,” an address that was ist a 

Wi 1 Officers be the pick bya very interesting moving ee 


“Of teachers who were 


tial that Patro 4 a? ae 

¢ the most capable students in the In addition, the prominent philan- 

0 vo, that the organization have the thropist and social worker, Mr. David 

sacking of the Administrative author- Brown, addressed the patttits ‘oe 

wies and that it receive the sympa- on the ideal relationship between 

shetic cooperation of all members of father and child. 

te faculty. | The special dinner was most suc- 
HyMAN SOROKOFF. cessful in that it brought the parents 


and bia children together as under- 
standing human beings. It w 
Father and Son's Dinner thrill, especially for one father Sho 
The Parent-Teachers’ Association was so deeply moved that in the dis- 
of the Abraham Lincoln High School cussion period which followed th 
from its inception has had as its chief address of the physician, he got : 
ideal the education of parents, so that and expressed, in behalf a the fathers 
ee 7 their adolescent boys and present, his gratitude for all the good 
girls may be more easily understood things that are being done for his 
Sage = aa of the asso- at the school ™ 
on, therefore, has provided fo —_ 
coke oaks: eaten a = Ph dinner, the first of its kind in 
iefies ui sina does "uate hina a e story of the school, showed that 
7 , ed the there is a need f is ki 
Parents on questions of interest t a ee 
hem a parents. The assocines 0 ering. It is hoped that it will become 
has tio: since on now an annual fixture in the li 
ciate, Shoune “les e life of the 
leaders who ar ps led by school. 
- ap ~ concerned with prob- 
Cc * 
study the b Ology and, in general 
© behavior of the; ' 
whters. The... Clr sons and 
"mere ts also a discuss; Art ‘ 
ns ussion Appreciation in the Hiah 
8 that ic ne of our teach- School N 7 
. pen to fathers only "a saa 
0 
Parent. ea vember meeting -of th ee eee mat the nigh 
ee € school art and lit ; 
rime Eloti ‘ag ee . erary semi-annual 
About acu ather and Sonte nse magazines have a di 
189 ons Dinner. influence a 
_ToUnd the eir boys school ee the tastes of the high 
vith the pte table to breck = pupils. Such a high school 
CIple of the schoo] a ie is of great value to those who 
é final result and, of course, of 


Thomas Jefferson High School. 


DANIEL G. KRANE. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


Rath Parents 
ling TO and th 
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still greater value to those who partici- 
pate in its production. 

At Eastern District, we have, as in 
most schools, the big art and literary 
magazine, and in addition we have a 
fortnightly newspaper. We find that 
we can influence the tastes of the 
large body of readers of this news- 
paper by bringing to them in every 
issue some picture with a brief com- 
ment. The reproductions recently 
published in Gold and White were of 
paintings executed by the writer while 
on his sabbatical leave. 

The original painting . suitably 
framed, is shown in the library. We 
find the students genuinely interested. 
Appended is a copy of the most recent 
article to appear in “Gold and 
White.” With Art Appreciation 
dropped in most schools as a formal 
study after a year or two, the oppor- 
tunity to reach nearly all of the pu- 
pils in this way is worth thinking 


about. 
Morris KLEIN. 


Eastern District High School. 


EXCERPT FROM Gold and White 
This is the third in a series of paint- 
ings reproduced this term in the 


Gold and White. In represents an 


r on Mont Chevalier, 
old church-towe gee 


t Cannes, on the sout : 
reste It was painted by — _ 
bright day in January, 
The previous reproductions a 
oil paintings; this one 18 a page 
The colors are mixed with _ ; 
applied quickly on heavy pape a 
inting is now OP exhibition = 
trary You should see 1t #9 or 
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a. arp aer -- ee. 


observe the pliy:, oe 


ancient bell-tower Plo On th 
Generally, as in this 
in is framed with on 
also, that a Nar 
ro 9 
used. ~ Frame has be 


Superintendent 
* the Occasion Pel sormatks 
jah" Fsitin of the Rauater 
gram on Art acto Pro, 
We schoolmasters 
tonight in the studio of WN 
an intense and unusual 
seeing our product. 
have been engaged in 
dustry of the country, we are not like 


others who are able to see their prod. | 
ucts immediately after their Operations | 
are completed, and I think you will | 
agree with me that we have 2 right ] 
to be proud of these graduates of our 
high schools who have spoken to you | 


tonight. 


In listening in to these Art Pro 


grams during the last month, | have 


been greatly impressed with the story 


of the various courses that have i 
explained. Our schools are very . 
tunate in having as Art een 
as Heads of the Art care 
men and women who have s¥ Le 
i tual nee 
appreciation of the ac ad 
boys and girls and who 
various 5! 
them with fart 


for solving © sous 
ose plans b 
e Jems presenter ios at 


dual prob i. el local ae 


wi 
pes OF Fe and replet? Tiga 
broad in scope . It jg very ate 
re 


e, a Wa ter 


Who are Preseny 
YC have } 
P leasure in 
Although We 
the largest in. 





Sl 


study the a d 
to ‘ such thorove iv 





best in Art in- 
x - ioe and girls of New 
puctior These young folks are 
, é ted upon the oppor- 
all the attention of 
these well planned 

heard are 

hich you have 

"f those that make up that 
’ the advancement of 


ps well to © 
fact that 


0 


highly important that we all 

and that this program 1s the 
ynders qth of much thoughtful plan- 
outgre ch drastic elimination of 
i ideas and the adoption of 
sptodate methods of teaching, all a 
ahich are based on years of experience 
ia tudy, research and teaching by 
the most earnest educators in this 
country. 

Any interference with any of these 
highly developed courses would be a 
great mistake. But in this economic 
stress some ill-advised people have ac- 
tually advocated doing away with 
Art and Physical Education. 

I am glad, therefore, to have this 
chance to join in this Art program 
bs particular time because it gives 
Sig cont enh 

; garding the study of 
Let me repeat 


It 15 


Ose who tel us that we should fie 


with 
at that _ Health Education 


ould drop our 
saa work 
Eubjects wention and all of those 
becase Wj are a to the child 
Ving, C . em 1 c is mo 
Hien MY cannot 5 _ antl 


°F Suardiang of 


7 






the future of this country. Even 
when normal conditions are re-estab- 
lished, we will have a society whose 
members will have more leisure than 
they ever had before. 

The bare three R’s will certainly 
not equip for complete living the 
citizen of tomorrow. You as parents, 
and ‘we as teachers, must stand united 
in the defense of childhood. 

It is interesting also to hear what 
the Commissioner of Education of the 
United States says in regard to this 
matter: 

“I assure you that Art Apprecia- 
tion is a subject which interests me 
tremendously. I feel that the period 
in which we are now is due primarily 
to a surplusage of human hands and 
that we shall not get out of the de- 
pression entirely until we have cared 
for those human hands. This means 
a great reduction in labor hours for 
the ordinary employee. At the pres- 
ent time I see no better opportunity 

than to give them training in Art, 
Music and good literature. I believe 
it is a mistake to curtail the schools 
by cutting down on these subjects. 
As a matter of fact, in these times 
they should receive more attention.” 

Reference to the three R's reminds 
me that in 1930, in the introduction 
to the Art Appreciation syllabus, I 
said that educators, because of their 
greater interest in other subjects, have 
— unusually slow in giving any 
Onsideration to Art as one of the 
Most important fundamental branches 
of our educational work, 

Pi a po — = all realized the 
nt as you have 
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e five able young men relation between nu 


istened to thes me mbe 
nd women in this “experience ri cee trial period | tie fou, 4 On, 
ing” tonight. And we must ali re ents who formerly had Be By. 


ember that these five who have for problem work 
“ ken are speaking for hundreds of pleasure. 
araliies from other high schools who 


There are several] a 
have had similar experience. 


products to introducin 
building sentences f 






. Werg: 
turning to it vie 


While q 
g Pritlens 


A Suggested Introduction to equations. Students Tom key ¥ 
Problems in Algebra ce in rigor and econom i facil 
While accepting functionality as gio o¢ dirs a : preRiog | 
the central theme of our algebra with personal or local their gen i. 
teaching, properly subordinating to ; ng considerably aa experience xd 
it the graph, formula, and equation, their work. All « oa “nloymen : 
we still permit problem work to re- problemn:sieen th tS see that 


main insulated from the rest of the si hea 

course. ‘True we correlate with it 

the fundamental skills and the equa- 

tion, but the method for problems is 
iq loying a different 

vechnig ae ak on of problem. Let x = rent on garage 

technique fo - 

This p ae is largely responsible a he i. on house 

tive attitude of pupils to a | 

ie oper regard as the chief . Mr. Brown lives in an apartmat 

rg algebra syllabus. house. The rent he pays for te 

ba __ : ‘< the ste- house is eight times the rent he eH 
iamreiger yp oc miegee for the garage. Find how much 

nography of quantitative relations, Se ein eee 
4 it is as important to be able to P#yY 

an 


72. 
-.. rent amounts to $ 
translate from algebraic symbols into John’s present 26° 


tences constructed from given keyg 
and equations. 


€M are not intended 


Below are a few Samples of gen, j 


| wished that some of them were there 


students then suggested that we have 






. Congress at Bryant . , S€cretary, and time-keeper 
fhe Physic oad Society Meeting grouped the topics into a wae 

puring mas poliday the idea Oc whole and submitted them for my ap- 
i a that my students might proval. After approval mimeographed 
jpsted 10 5 ih, similar proceeding copies of the program were made. 
be interes course, the topics were However, no other student except the 
ppovide ae understanding. At the committee knew the program until the 
equal to aod I told them about day of the meeting when each stu- 


ext class the speakers, and the dent received one. 
ihe ree ocedure I described The chairman had full charge of 
method © - felt to be in a stimulating the class period during which the 


how good | Seas ft seemed a matter meeting took place. The time-keeper 
gumosphere jeath whether the atom gave notice to the Speaker when three 
of life h ed in one way OF another, minutes had passed so that he could 
were sm Maxwell's equations were summarize his topic. Ten minutes at 
whether licable now, in the light of the end of the period were set aside 
just a8 aPP I for questions and discussion. This 


modern theory, 48 previously. | | 
howed them that such an atmosphere was the most interesting part of the 
made one rather ashamed for not hav- meeting. Enthusiasm waxed high, 


ing as vital an interest in modern sci- questions were hurled back and forth. 
ence as the others. I told them I In some instances the question was 
answered by the speaker or other 
students. In other cases certain stu- 
dents undertook to look up the an- 
swer. Only in cases of overt errors 
a "Physical Society” meeting of our did I ask a question which brought 
The class elected a chairman, secre- in “mee . ra — ae a 
Sanh iowit: ; e “meeting” was so informative and 
oaks shes . stimulating that the following class 

Oureminute papers period was devoted to its continuation. 


and could catch the contagious desire 
for discovery that existed there. Some 


to ee atiacn’ p were handed 
ords as to translate from words 3x = Williams present ag ‘lovin e “i the chairman by the This meeting is now a definite part 
wi - o-way translation 's age 10 y a 6 week and the papers were of m cl 
mbols. This tw { 10 = Johns 0 ys ready ina month f y classroom work, especially since 
re on when we interpret oe 10 = William's 28° f  bjects were limited rom date. The atom smashing has become a front 
ee and statements of variation, 7 10 =? (x10) jie b “te not er vr hysics, but page newspaper topic. 
graphs, Iems. By beginning = 3x— sday 18 3 times uy FE Mature, Students ace & theoretical Liuan E 
but stops at pro " ° d requiring William t y 10 years a0 | ’ of appara ents could make a Piece LLIAN £. JACOBSON. 
with keys and equations # riate seM’ = John. Howevel old as Jot pm id and explain how it was Bryant High School. 
dents to build up apPproP the jiam was times 5 of Willa The OW it worked. Creative Educatt 
stu _ ‘ble to reverse ia osent age | atken eative Education 
cote of roblem work. is ie F gino? J) many the topics clei snd Tex: In the Fall term of 1927-1928 our 
an er, - 
usual direction OF P tantly before John? AprataM they «Nts chose the «.- If too General Conferences were concerned 
‘ad having cons ua’ od: Were asked Same subject, with th Ms — 
— of keys and equ soln High © change it. The en € topic of “Creative Educa- 
them goo? ™ better aPPIe*” —  raham | 
et a 
tions, students B tatement 59 
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The opening conference was ad- 
dressed by Professor R 
of Teachers’ College. He had prom- 
ised to “throw dynamite” into the 
meeting, but the “dynamite” fell 


harmless, since for ten or fifteen years . Fifth: Expression—the a, 


our school had been practicing what 
We thus had reason 


to believe that Teachers’ College was, 
and is, years behind the Julia Richman 
High School in its progressive spirit. groups: 

Subsequent conferences brought to First: The Youngsters alive 
us addresses on creative work in other 
schools, values of our extra-curricula 
activities, and some samples of our 


he preached! 


own creative work not well known. 


The series of conferences were full 
of inspiration, and gave to our work 
and dreams an impetus enormously 
worth while. New vistas were opened, 


faith and hope were renewed. 


Fven in these conferences, how- 
ever, much more so from my experi 
: e bs oe - Vv e” 
ces with pupils from ~progresst 
ae have I felt that the 
“Creative Education” 
wly interpreted. 
lent a notion that 
ut of 
making a cartoon of a monkey out 
: d, or doing — 
an 


private schools, 
significance of 
is wrongly and narro 
There's too preva 


a hunk of mu , 
useless without rime or reason, 
without direction 1s 
tion.” 
To me 
method, not a produ 
First: Attention—ne 
concentration, 
germ of an idea. 
Second: Curiosity—an 


quiry as to 


“Creative Educ 


germ. rsuing the germ 


Third: Adventure—P¥ 


act 
obert B. Raup Fourth: 


Second: Those with slee 


—a disease attacking some | 
(thank God, only a few!), some | 
times shortly after they obtain 
their permanent licenses, A 


“Creative Educa- 


ation” is a 
ct. It involves: 
t listening, not 
but—capturing fe 


aroused in’ 


the significance of the 
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ito se 





ment. 


ability accurately to 4 
idea (usually by lan 


) to others. Sua CEng. 


Among our. teachers 


full of “growing pains” 
future rests on their kee 
their “ growing Pains,” 


deadly illness, but curable, if 


those afflicted “will” to cur — 


themselves. 7 


Third: Those apparently dead but 
not buried—of these only 2 very 
few. Even these can be aroused 


by contact with “live wires.” 
Fourth: The great body of our, older 


teache 
have their growite < 
op d restrictions at 


PAIS, tee whith, am 
' Discovery __¢., ding i lead, 
ing of the develoned i Mean, 
glowing Inside at our a ae and 
Pligh. 


I See fou, 
eager, 
Ping 


p ing Sickness : 


» Wurces the 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES A 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


poltin Fae College, Columbia 

cation ity November 28, 1933 

Ne ated States Office of Edu- 
res reveal that the very ex- 

She American public school 

e in a number of 


cation f 
+ #onnce of k 

js at sta 
system 


ee illion, two hun- 
two ml 5) 
ae = children of school age 


es TT depcietl of educational 


are alr eady 


rtunity. 
Weide two thousand rural schools 


open this fall. Prospects are 
orc thousand schools will be 
forced to close for lack of funds be- 
fore they have completed a six-months’ 
term this year. 

Free public high schools are being 
abandoned in some communities. 

In hundreds of counties school 
terms are being drastically shortened. 

One in every three American teach- 


| 4&8 18 now receiving less than seven 


hundred fifty dollars per year. 
Thousands of teachers are receiving 
no salary at all. 
With sharply reduced financial re- 


school ‘ 
big called ton pp ne Ee 


a | hundreds of tem to accommodate 


. Ousands of ddi ° 
Pupils, he additional 
“% ‘» wolition of child labor a 
Not j ¥ Mean that if they are 
_*? “Mere is greater da 

- ee in crime “nd 
tricts have b es of school dies 

ad to default on their 
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ssed by Student Convo- indebtedness, Fifteen million dollars 


in school funds are frozen in closed 
banks. Tax delinquencies are huge; 
in Michigan alone, one hundred mil- 
lion dollars delinquent last year. The 
U. S. Office of Education reports fur- 
ther that while America’s public 
school system is disintegrating, the 
school systems in other nations are 
being maintained at a high level de- 
spite the depression. These are some 
of the facts as to the breakdown of 
education in many areas. 

We realize that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has already partly recognized 
this crisis in education by interpreting 
various emergency acts so that assist- 


* ance could be rendered to school sys- 


tems. We commend what has been 
done and the able leadership which 
the United States Commissioner of 


Education George F. Zook has exer- 


cised in this connection. 

The emergency is so serious, how- 
ever, that it appears that Federal 
assistance greatly beyond anything 
which has as yet been provided will 
be necessary if educational opportun- 
ity is to be restored to millions of 
children now deprived of this funda- 
mental right and if the American 
school system is to recover from its 
Present critical condition. 

We strongly urge that you take ac- 
tion to develop a program of legisla- 
tion to be presented at the next ses- 
sion of Congress aimed at the mast 
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; f the emergency problems. . Economic Geogra - 
ae loans and grants should be Advertising, Static, hi 
made to the States by the Federal Problems, and Economic men i 
Government in order that the States frequently-met examples ary in 
may more effectively deal with the unusual and highly sPecialines is 1, 
problems of tax delinquency, frozen however, which pr esents thors Sh 
school board funds in closed banks, as an integrated Unit athe ct 

an 


and defaulted bonds, and in order to a series of Scattered coy, 


assist the status in maintaining a rea- wherever there Seems to be Placed 


sonable foundation program of edu- them. Even the“ ng, room, 


cation during this crisis. course, admirable as it is in at 
Congress has already made billions ts forward steps, does a foe : 
e 


of dollars available to assist business, viewpoint of the ©conomist, provid, i 


agriculture, and finance in meeting the wholly correlated econom; cb un 


problems of the current crisis and in orga ae the four years of the 
<3 Education de- gh school course. It js Neverthe 
achieving recovery. i 


es to take rank with these great increasingly true that economic nae 
serv 


tional interests both in its immediate ples and practices are a vital part of 
na 


and future importance to the general 
welfare. The Federal Government 

1 ivi uate a 
can no longer ag ae — that government communications monop 
assistance to the 7 Se = 5 epression oly, of government subsidies to var 
the consequences a: .. of pitty, , OOS industries, of government attempts 
will not deprive millio Am 


i National Recovery 
. at, 86 price-fixing, of 
children of their wpe al Adevnisteation contrel 
e 


more and more the basis for his jude. 


ight. The need for - practices, © if making 
a ereaiet sa a d nal va policy, of ee ae public 
or Peder vernment contt are 
fully drawn program : tly of gové and more, | 
schools is urgen lities—all these, -ateligent 
a as ctzens and teachers bok Soh tm a 
n ion’s schoo still ‘on i 
. of the nation s ter must . informatio 
ing the perm we therefore entreat vith sound economic "i 
hildren at heart, arliest to exercise his 1 
c Congress at the Catt te wishes f the ah ef 
you to urge take action which - best interests “il true that uf 
ible moment to t crisis in educa’ ore, it i f American = / 
will meet the curren larger percentage . 4 college 3 a! 
plete f 
tion. revised cial 
-Year unde p ng? 
A Proposed io — grin game yer is st 
— Economics carla in’ tices ; lA high Amen 
Unit in . school curricul | stay in fee then, the 
n 
ri «2 of courses ¢ ia eriod 
clude a num behavior: vo 


with economic Pe 





the layman's experiences, and are | 


ment at the polls. The support of a 


over trade 
f government monetary 


i | 
to t 


fur 





| get an economic back- 
jot ia ust get it in the second- 

ynd, he and if he is to acquire 
aining which will be of 
pic me him, he should get the 
not only at as early a 
school course as pos- 
e logical and well- 


gf school 
oi 


quer of the high school 


er it is entirely 
an to institute a four-year 
praca eonomics that will be pro- 
ne aa fundamentally complete 
= economic principles at the 
av the third year. Like all other 
vergrated units, this one requires a 
sympathetic principal, department 


| head, and teaching staff—of all of 


whom there is, I think, a plentitude. 
The items which, it is suggested, may 
properly be included in a four-year 
economics course are listed below; 
they should be accompanied, of course, 
by practical courses in merchandising, 
advertising, and the like. 


TERM CoursE 
L Community civics, emphasiz- 
ing the relation of the citizen 
to the sources of government 
“evenue, and the items of gov- 
‘ment expenditures. 

Vocations in industry, empha- 
he the nature of labor, the 
P “M of fitting the laborer 
lb Job, and the relation of 

F to capj 
and consumes » €ntrepeneur, 


oe 
United Sia raphy of the 

th ‘ 
© next following <> — In 
a 
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“fMumber of economic principles 
should be developed. Among 
them are the plan of diminish- 
ing returns; localization of in- 
dustries; effects of tariffs on in- 
ternational trade: the machin- 
ery and methods of interna- 
tional trade; the inter-relations 
of farmers, manufacturers, 
bankers, government, and con- 
sumers; large scale industry; 
and principles of consumption. 


IV. Economic geography of foreign 


countries. See note for Term 
III. 


V. Elements of statistics, to be 


taught by the Mathematics de- 
partment, with emphasis upon, 
and illustrative material from, 
the use of interpretation of 
statistics in business. 


ad 


VI. Economic theory, part I. This 


should include the economic 
principles not discussed in the 
Economics Geography courses, 
with particular emphasis upon 
distribution and corporate or- 
ganization, and will, therefore, 
round out the fundamentals of 
economics. 


VII. Economic theory, part ITI. This 


should present the principles 
already touched upon in 
courses prior to term VII in 
more detail, and provide an 
integration of the items of eco- 
nomic theory thus far dis. 
cussed. Economic theory, parts 
T and Il, are thus seen to be a 
development of the present 
One-term course in Regents’ 
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“e Economics. P _ Pye 
Regents credit 
mitted to the examination at 
the end of this term. | 

VIII. Economic problems. This 

course should provide a de- 
tailed survey of a limited field, 
with emphasis upon such top- 
ics as Money, Credit and Bank- 
ing, and analysis and control 
of Business Cycles. 

Most of the above courses are at 
present taught in schools granting a 
commercial diploma. Courses simi 
lar or equivalent to all of them have 
been authorized for various individual 
schools. The development of an or- 
ganized sequence of economics courses 
under the lines proposed, or under 
alternative ones is the remaining es- 
sential, and is a fitting objective for 
teachers of commercial subjects and 
of all the social sciences. 


VINCENT McGarRRETT. 


Dean Russell on the "New Deal’ 
Education alone can prevent the 
New Deal from degenerating into 
tyranny and despotism, states “an 
William F. Russell of Teachers 
lege, Columbia University, in his an 


ual report. 
: Unless the American people = 
taught to understand the princip'es 
and policies of the — _— 
‘tration, there is grave ange 

a: aml dictatorship will pect 
all allies of democratic ~ “ ‘ 

18 

le Russell warns. He See wi 
instances of the past £0 ° 








“¥o 






a ce. 
' Say 
at 


transition betwe | ; 
power and Prine wencentratin ‘ 
The first demand | : a Y 
Deal,” Dean Russel] the yy, 
be a new kind of Pa “tou, 
cation broader than ae an ey, 
offered, one directed t, rhe eet, 
ment of the good and © JUS agg 
a society operating under | Und ig 
in a fiercely competitive wo ain 
attention should be paid * : Mud 
ods suggested in the oui ee: | 
as to possible reforms of th Pes 
and economic order. » 
“There is little new ; | 
‘New Deals’ have been saint | 
‘time again. The citizen of Americ § 
should know this; but he should aly 
know full well that this is the fig 
time in history that we have had; 
Power Age with the economy of | 
plenty consequent upon it. 
“This educational task is one of 
great magnitude. It 1s impossible to 
accomplish in the few hours a day, the ! 
few weeks a year and the few ot | 
of the ordinary school term. = 
extended education. Only a suosiaty 


“ter in almost any , 
tial Federal ag of the hous 


tt | 
orm can mee aa 
oad it is to be hoped vet oe | 
tional leaders will see its ™ 


“eS 
*? 


Deal 

ts of the New eps 

Ln he Teachers Orr ss he pp 
ing titute the sharpest - , unit 
sarin the Bistro aos 
past = A government " j Peat Re 
se been establish? eft 
laws, oints out, adding , gover i 
oer eo fathers 8 ™P ‘poratt 
“Our a di vided, rwee? ji 





: pent, epresen 


i oe revolution. There are the wise 
f “ding the ignorant. This is dictator- 


. © Crisi 
Federal Coy, m8 Of 1933 Caused the 
. Ver functio 





es of the Federal Govern- has compelled experimentation in the 


sheet Pee the Senate and the public direction of economic processes, 


tatives. The New sometimes by persuasion and propa- 


House 0 rates these powers in the gandizing, sometimes by psychological 


nt a * i 
“peal conce Truly we are living or physical coercion, 


grecull speed ution. “The leaders are none too certain 

ugh a . the common enemy we of their solutions, but the people know 
“To one d what amounts to a far less. Thus at the moment with us, 
pave estab 1S The interesting feature the wise or semi-wise are leading the 
gctatorshiP. Deal and the New Day ignorant. If this condition continues, 


of the pot le seem to like it, that it is almost certain to degenerate into 
that ai votest. If the President tyranny. The problem is obvious. 
here is little P ds, let him deal.” “If Americans love their liberty, if 


ii Lome rm potism can be avoided they hope to make the democratic 
0 


jinary circumstances by lim- experiment succeed, if they wish to 
under oral ae dictatorial power, by avoid servitude in the future, it is 
iting the we power of selection and imperative that the knowledge of the 
a by written law, none of _ people as soon as possible begin to ap- 


these safeguards will be fully effective proximate the knowledge of the lead- 


ers; that the people come to know the 
problems which their leaders are at- 
tempting to solve, sufficiently well to 
enable them to distinguish success 
from failure, to permit them to codp- 
erate with a will rather than to yield 
obedience which must be blind and 
sullen because it is forced.” 

This is the reason, Dean Russell ob- 
serves why the New Deal demands a 
new education. While the basic 
studies, the three R's, languages, his- 
tory, science and mathematics are es- 
sential, the Dean writes, yet the edu- 
cation required by the New Deal 
must go far beyond this. 

“It must have as its aim," he as- 
serts, “the production of citizens who 
understand the society in which we 
have lived, the evil effects of selfish- 
ness, the social suicide of cut-throat 
competition, and the stupidity of nar- 
TOW nationalism in a world society. 


today, Dean Russell asserts. He con- 
tends that the “only hope is education, 
widespread, thorough, comprehensive, 
directed to this particular problem.” 

“Judging by the standard of educa- 
tion,” the report states, “there are 
four kinds of government. There are 
the ignorant leading the ignorant. 
This is tyranny. There are the ignor- 
ant leading the wise. This is a pre- 


Leey-de benevolent autocracy. 
ion wise leading the wise, 
ag rty, equality and fraternity 
: "hei ideal of democracy, | 
Af th one the Present situation 
‘ie tates in this light, we 


= 


rivate Prerogatives hith- 
Co mea » It has forced 
men who know: it 

> 


Sine | D 
"to publ; 
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ot pas 


It must hold Soak o will have the the power of removal 


duction of citi knowledge sufficient to elect a successor. 


d 

background no the efforts of our “But in the case of the jy | 
- Pes err economic reconstruc’ there is at least Toom fo, dint Det : 
Son! - isis, Dean Russell waa es Power of selection P 

In the present Crisis, ©" 1 powers ie ee constitute an ade i 
states, so great dictatoria - safeguard. The large fae (Wate 
= been granted to the Fe : business will accrue Not on} | 
Government that they may eventually individual incumbent, byt .) 


sr our liberty. Americans won 

aie tbe at a price of the lives, powerful and large or, 
thoes ee ho have : BTOUD of ap 

roperty and effort of many who ordinates will take over ae 
Pp : before, the Teachers College authority. We know the sees of 
© cai reports, pointing out . that which bureaucrats lap up power 
“these liberties have been cherished build themselves iain vernantel 
and handed down to us and we sho d 
not trifle lightly with this heritage.” yopative or a power. 

“A number of the Acts i sa = ““Another limitation on dictatorship 
gress, under the New . Deal, = - is the direct circumscription of th 
limit to guard our liberties, he o 


and 
Pos 


._ . 
Deal is fighting is waged against no 

porary foe. It has assum 
oihich is likely to be perpetual. i a, dl 
seems improbable that a government | jaws a she a Mow 
which assumes to manage — nomic life is man 

i d commerce in times Of | ine majori | 
a pest quietly step out in gress will hesitate 
9 to allow the same events to governmen il 
or 


Oe 7 


to the office as wel] Of ae | 
ty 


ty with | 


session of a function, an Office, a pre 


d by written hw 

powers conferre 

“But the war which the New This, in a measure, we now have; but 
: ir i etation a 

laws live by their interpr : 

eda task swell, as by their specific statements; — 


and Jarge powers are delegated by 


¢ Americans 1 
to, amps” H 
| ‘Movente, the Greek romance, the Span- 


’ art ‘ 
rocedures W a Ish nove] to those looking for the usual infor- 
Pp } “Vnovela that Sprang into being dur- [= EUAL IntGe 


——- 





Na pigs wa? 


So 5 a RE Be me 


° ial , die’ 
occur again. d guard against the de- The best possible ae pusth | 
en econ dictatorship into tyranny ip, according “wren 9 f 
tion of dictatorship |, tatorships * 4 people. | 
genera ‘on and removal. ae ducated P t. 0 gore? 


- e to sel a ‘noral's ys 
is the widican people elected Presi bao ces on 


- le are 
ane ree their representatives _ t is 
ay Sane conferred PON Fi he reports 
in ‘ke. as 


; 
- 


| consistent with scholarly scruples. 





REVIEWS 


of the Novel in England chronological. The emphasis falls on 


the ed Hughes. Houghton, the writer first, though class-feeling 
8 ~ anoat and social background are rightly 
i 


. book two professors have stressed as determining theme and out- 
In this 


ated to produce a short his- 
f 


collabo the novel in England, begin- and the arrangement of facts are the 
e 


ted judgments and opin; f 
wry of the novel dney and end- accepted j Pinions o 
ing with Sir gt mf inerey literary historians phrased with ele- 
ing with ye i aie thes a a : jon pee jargon. 
bighway . = mie pote aad oward the en 0 the survey, the 
miliar landmar ketched in with acts are grouped into short studies 
the minor figures laa There are Of authors in succession. The Georg- 
wise and apt comments. 


lans, too, come in for brief treatment, 
tentative but praiseworthy. 

In the main, the narrative follows 
the line set down by Professor Cross 
in his standard and immensely useful 
handbook on the “Development of the 
Novel” published about thirty years 
ago, without the neatly-turned, judic- 
ious summaries of the present gover- 


times when the old accents of the 
famous Moody and Lovett combina- 
tion seem to intrude; but they soon 
die away to be heard no more. 

The spacing of material argues an 
arbitrary sense of values not strictly 


Within fifty-two pages, for example, 
the story of the novel up to Richard- 


tars nor of Connecticut. 
p 18 rapidly sketched. Certainly, no 


7 In all, considering aim and achieve- 
Pace = ge epi ment, the book contains a neat dis- 
J 6) ? é ° ° 
tion, nati P “tribution of facts and conclusions that 
” native and borrowed, as the ; 
must serve as a handy reference guide 


Ng the Elizabethan 


Pau Period, without mation about the English novel. A 
Ng to 


lee develop each species — valuable bibliography closes the book. 
sare student would ask for more FELIX SPER. 


loney the a why jis Thomas De- Thomas Jefferson High School. 

; People en Wrote about Fashion Drawing 
itt thd of woke? In fact, By Bliot Hodgkin. E. P. Dutton and 
Pidly toward © book runs too Cc N 

tury, © nineteenth cen. ompany. New York, 1933. 





This book is attractively produced. 


It contains 115 pages, 11x84" and 
45 plates. 


07 


" biographical and 


look. The point of view throughout. 
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¥ tyle its general value. H 
character of 5 uae 
The — to compile a satis: cific value from kag viewpo 
makes hes oa fashion drawing. Not great for us in America 
factory 


dress change, but He 
only do styles - out of vogue and Washington Irvin . : Data, 
y of models g i's fe 8 High gq, 
types: ass the way of style. sy 3 a 
techniques P ears even the most up- The Library In the § 
two or Oe ak say especially the Second Editio 
to-date, ei fashion books will By Lucile EF. Fargo, Research 
most a . a on this account. Clate, School of Library Avy 
be unsatis eeae drawbacks, this book Columbia University, Chi = 
ne rth considering on account American Library a | 

is, atill "wo ortant problems in fashion 1295. 479. pages, illustrate 
of the imp es vimeatietl “Try This on Your Piano” yj ' 
work that ar t matter is explicit and easily be the suggestion of National 
The or inner in fashion illus’ known educators to any Ney York 
helpful. A . broad view of his City principles and teacher who 
tration can Be" ction and advice know that their case is different 
field and sound a Senin for the that New York City is a law unt 
—s ha ter IX, “The Re- itself. Since we may assume that th 
ony , ” helpful in latter is true only in degree, not , 
the relationship between principle, certainly New Yor Gy 
— e rela nsibility to lead in 
sai er. and the final chapter, are ces. How does our aly 
ness Manager, Where, Doing greater aa wedtivilie light of te 
“At What Age, : meet this challenge in the let" 
With Whom and By Whom er yards set forth in this Amon 

What, “a : replete with things 1t 1s et Association publication’ 
rawn, 
- great advantage to 


Chool; 
n 


from the 93 
Press Direct. —_— 
production of Drawing, 


dbs, | 
have called to Li [ll-adjustment of pupils, a 


' ubjects of cu” 
, ion. ; annuation are ir Is. He 
S* ae of the plates bring out Teisii in our city ee 
— vamph ig and illustration of | a16¢ vailed yours Oy at 
points for empnas the drawings by you ° f using your She says e 
the text and while ‘ally interesting, ee this problem! six yoo” 
Pa ters” are ae as plates are el ZHeipok ant cuttcl ; 
1 that, as usual, rhaps 7); e high § the ® 
the j eaf fashion 


loose ° , f- 
some sg ‘sed from which 8 oa 
will 5 ies tustrations may But th 
yogue 
tached. 

The fact tha kin 
having in view WON 


England, does no 


ho n 
we book, eel em 
— ritish é cl 
bthisie * edition’ in *P le on that 
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i 
Ube ts enrollment? « 





sleepines® 
received . a 
put he was = 
\ibrary: a : 
work 10 psychology: 


ooks. Pupils have a name 


9 matter how mathematical port), which 
ro him He constructed a tele- 

0 echn! possible explanation for 
scope class. After six yearshe Too small 
loma from the school; 
ly graduated from the B.. L.. Johnson 
went on to make a bril- 





Say that the ideal is a 
arian for a school with an 
of two hundred pupils. 
a school is this, you may 
New York City notice. 
"8 recent Secondary 


school library (U. S. Office of Edu- 


full-time libr 
enrollment 


think, for 


record for research cation Monograph 17, p. 22) says 


cheerfully, “Since no school with an 
enrollment of more than 2,000 has a 


“Missing b ie is ig Part-time librarian no column for 
lem— swiping. This 1S 


is prob 
‘i va for it involves a nice ethi- 
imp 


«tion which must be reck- 
eee" finding the solution. 
If you will turn to page 71, Miss 
Fargo will tell you what that solution 
i, With this, as with other prob- 
lems, “The Library in the School” is 
only aiming to survey the present 
practice among school libraries in the 
United States. Before the first edition 
was issued in 1930, mimeographed 
chapters had already been tried out as 
a text in library schools and personal 
visits by the author and careful re- 
views by many experts were also 
made, as in the case of all books in 
this series of Library curriculum 
Studies, The American Library As- 
ome the Carnegie Corporation of 
Pie the United States Office 

~“Ucation, and the University of 


hica ; 
7 4 have all codperated in sup- 


survey, 
H ‘ 
ea librarians should your 
ave to elp you—in propor- 
The school 
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schools of this size is provided.” That 
is speaking more nearly in New York 
City terms, is it not? 200—2,000. 
And yet, only this term, when the 
reviewer had occasion to visit a New 
York City high school that has long 
had an enrollment of over 2,000 stu- 
dents, the librarian told her that 
school had only had a half-time librar- 
ian for over a quarter of a century 
since the one librarian there had to 
devote half her time to the recording 
of pupils’ marks. How carefully have 
we all compared practice even in 
schools of 200 pupils, as described in 
Miss Fargo’s book, with our own 
school’s actual practice? 

In order to get good student ad- 
Justment, the minimum school library 
needs, as discovered in practice 
throughout the nation are given—the 
educational qualifications of librarians 
(p. 37), the number of books per 
pupil needed (p. 180), the percentage 
of the book fund spent for periodicals 
(p. 288), the number of square feet 
that should be allowed for each reader 
(p. 236) ,—all burning questions since, 
as J. C. Duff has aptly said, “the 
library is to ‘become the living-room, 


the hearthside, of the school. If the 
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t will abide in the book considerable 


school has a soul, 1 
xplana 


library’ (p- 239)- 

--- of the uninterested stitute therefor 4, 
reader (p. 116)—are you demanding sions based on me nific 
that of your librarian? As a Civics Of intercon: t Jective dat » eh 
teacher, do you know about the Wil- senior high ve Ege a8 Wel 
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in that direction, become active in 

pr ofessional ag well as non-profes- 

_., “reanizations, overhaul profes- 

sional Organizations so that they may 
become intelligently militant in their 
criticism of the social order, promote 

spiritual solidarity of al] classes of 
intellectuals so as to enlighten and 
possibly guide future mass movements, 
organize research bureaus that will 
serve schools in the solution of actual 
teaching problems, revise syllabi in 
the elementary and high schools that 
will be based on collective ideals and 
that will emphasize the attainment of 
economic quality as fundamental to a 
distinctive democratic American cul- 
ture, become autonomous, and an- 
swerable only to their own profes- 
sional organizations. 

As an analysis and interpretation 
of America’s leading educators, placed 
conveniently in a single volume, 
“Molders of the American Mind” 
satisfies a long felt need. Teachers 
have permitted themselves to become 
so enmeshed in the insignificant de- 
tails of their work, that they have not 
paused long enough to ask the vital 
question: Quo Vadis? Surely, the 
present crisis should have focussed 
their attention on this question. If 
it has, Dr. Woelfel supplies an il- 
luminating answer. His appraisal of 
the various points of view is brilliant. 
With the possible exception of H. H. 
Horne, in the treatment of whom the 
author's animosity carries him beyond 
the limits of the evidence, his criti- 
cism, in the light of present social 
trends, is just. If the author's recom: 
mendations seem somewhat Platonic 
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‘ditv with which old land- 
s Lae ‘ie and old ideals been 
uly deflated. Consider the pano- 
rama of history since the World War: 
four old enipires destroyed, a score of 
new nations and mandates born, Com- 
munism in Russia, Fascism in Italy, 
Socialism in Spain, Hitlerism in Ger- 
many, dictatorships in Poland, Hun- 
gary and Turkey, revolutions and 
wars in South America, China in 


| chaos, Japan in Manchuria, Gandhi 


} League of Nations, reparations and 
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war debts, peace and disarmament 


conferences, Wilsonian idealism and 
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 Dormalcy,” woman suffrage and pro- 
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of supposed fundamental factors. 
ever able to achieve complete de- 

tachment because of his human sympa- 

thies, the danger of war and the 
miseries of mankind direct his insight. 

He is immediately confronted by two 
great paradoxes. A nation of peace 
lovers, we spend the greater portion 
of our regular federal budget in pay- 
ment of and in preparation for war. 
A nation of abounding plenty and 
with infinite possibilities for improve- 
ment and work, we are suffering from 
prolonged starvation and unemploy- 
ment. His essential philosophy of his- 


_ tory is thereby formed, for with these 


Prepossessions he knows the future di- 
rection of society. He sees that on the 
international scene we have come to 
a point where the civilized nations 
must abolish war as the instrument of 
their policy or face the dangers of 
destruction of civilization in its en- 
tirety. It is equally clear that if we 
are to avoid domestic revolution we 
must experiment boldly along the lines 
of a more equitable distribution of 
wealth. 

The educator believing, naturally, 


in the power and importance of edu- 


cation makes the assumption that the 
school could, if it would, build a new 
social order. And there is no time to 
be lost! He remembers H. G. Wells's 
figure about the race between edu- 
cation and catastrophe. One must not 
Suspend judgment until the deluge has 
come; we must not fiddle while so- 
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talk of reconstructing society through Shall we as teachers accept the i: England jueg and Vanzetti"; “M” is It would not be an exaggeration to 


the schools? What type of pedagogy tions of leadership and give our ty i ney, “stil a class-war prisoner say that the above is Tepresentative 
is most effective and definitely direc- dents correct solutions to social pro -C lifornia,” and so on. . _ of the cine role of indoctrination. 
tive in the social studies? The an- lems or shall we teach them hid} In history teaching, especially, it is It has een used always to maintain a 

iven is indoctrination! their judgments “‘in a state of inde’ f° important to bear in mind the ques- static status quo. If indoctrination 
C4 . nite suspension?” ? * | 


FP tion of degree of Se —— orton mt to we a 
: - be " _,. : it e a ery, Is Decause 1 as 
is indoctrination? Ac- The “development school has 0 f° evident that history writing and his 
0 a de Ciatoad Dictionary it doubt overstressed the ability of te FF tory teaching necessarily involve se- been the symbol of absolutism which 
cording 


: Lowe hild to evolve this or tt FB lection and arrangement. Since the required unquestioned conformity to 
“een 5 th learning” and young c : 
means “to imbue wl 
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interpretation. But does the admis- 


partiality also deny all standards of 
Unbiased objectivity? 
b posit ae between the degrees of im- patriots, and churches wish to use the 
Hon in history 


= oe 


= of Rote ns Ayecember 3, 1933, 


Indoctrination as a 
made in accordance with some con- pedagogic method recalls rigid ortho 
«cious of unconscious social philos' doxy, unimpeachable dogmas, ruthless 
ophy, this involves an imposition of liquidation of contrary-minded minor- 
ities and opposition to all change. The 
social reformers who advocate imposi- 
tion as a pedagogic method forget that 
Fascists, Communists, professional 


sion of the impossibility of complete 


I would dis- 


York City 1 teaching in New same method. 
~ emment er: in the German gov- —_— The indoctrinators anticipate these 
| the impositi ‘. Take, for example, objections and therefore assert that 


n and falsification in- they have no body of sacred ideas. 


et in the They would permit no distortion of 
Secti New York Times: facts or suppression of truth. In fact, 


in » J. We: “The PI they are opposed to the “covert foist- 
Foyt atic oases,” p. 172, Tee silo 


INTS for opbraham 


braham Geduldig in ing of any political panaceas on our 


“ry 1933, p. 27, Students."* Thus by the simple de- 
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eee eee 





vice of selection and dismissal, indoc- abstractions a 
trination is made to mean the “impo- education — ae 
sition of vital truths,” “guidance in uplift 
the right direction,” or “bringing to 
the younger generaton a more just 
and noble vision of future America.” 


Ca f 
and moral 


' e th 
school child cannot ‘eformg Uy 


What teacher now could have the tions 
hardihood to oppose indoctrination? If indoctrination f 
Il. order is feasib] OT a ney 


The indoctrinators are equally in- 
definite in their answer to the ques- 
tion, what shall we indoctrinate? We 
are told we must arrive at some _ social reconstruction, Indaw.- 
Utopia (or collective society), that it is not a magic formula. To tell 
is the business of education to facili- sters that society is te yo 
tate transit, that not to move is prac- collectivism is not in itself con ) 
tically tantamount to giving support wisdom. What does the sting : iy 
to the forces that hold back society; anyway? It is, after all, only - 
but neither the method of locomotion 


not enough to sit in ivy-marg.? ti 
€rs anathematizin 


ding thorough gi 


nding toward 


fied. One looks in vain for the im- 
mediate: desiderata to be advocated by 
teachers of the social studies. 


thesis is that the school should dare 
to build a new social order and must 
sndoctrinate the vision of a better so- 
ciety, he concludes that “this does not 


lize American it 


Ng. 
favor flesh and bor. os it “cig 


§ laisse, faire ihe , 


ation | 


eral label for comprehensive schema | 
nor the immediate direction is speci- of authoritative control such as soci 
ism, communism, syndicalism and Bo 
shevism.”® Collectivism represents a ' 
Al- trend away from individualism, bu 
‘ ins ci their logical extremes 
though Professor Counts s challenging = 7 for ‘dom 
of social life. No one can deny tht 
to’some extent we are living in a ool 
lectivist society even now. But how 





any t 
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anization will socialize / 
mote particular reforms it is a srofound controvrt 
7g The schoo — ¢ ith most 
educational system. ; but it And s0 tv is with eactionary 
social order bu s, Thet } 
must build a new ‘al _ generalizations. who a5 
t handle the building materte : ant George F. Bart dail OF 
pect der. Educational the arrog the Reading Railto® the labo" 
of a new social order. obrium of being dent af “a d interests of d 
orists eSCaPe toi agitators by con “the EDS 1 etl 
assailed as ae gs to philosophical %8 not by the Haber oe Gali 
ing their writin for, nO en to W con" 
fining Build the Christian m has iven the a ‘ 
he School dom oun 
FT Counts, G.8.: “Dare the ite wir ety of ts sie 
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or distribution of wealth. for a new social ort 


: ga fair or a proper distribu- ey would not 
i 


only have to envisage c] 


early thi 
put what is it to be determined? society, but be ready to st Bees on 
a Mee a tation of ar f politi an 
tion " practical interpret “ae political strife. The difficulty 
tt ig t see that has given rise to 60 of achieving social progress in any di- 
his pe ital differences and parties. rection was lucidly set forth by Wal- 
0 


many * hat important world problem ter Lippmann when he said that “the 
On W vater unanimity than on the ideal of a conscious pursuit of the 
. ternational peace. Even common good is at war at a thousand 


yestion of s shudder at the thought points with the vested interests and 
the ed war. Yet at this very special desires of sections of the 
of the nex being treated to the tragic community. Thus the people desire 
rime yi 3 the scuttling of the one peace, but every concrete effort to or- 
= ts effective peace agency ganize it is subjected to the devastat- 
i Panui Nations. nations ng criticism of men who cry out that 


/ fnow that it 1s impossible to benefit the country is about to be betrayed. 
| ‘bra but are not certain that their The people desire to work and to sell 


neighbors are equally convinced of their goods. Every attempt to open 
that truth. The reciprocal effects of up the channels of commerce is met 
fear and armaments, and armaments by the clamor of men who wish to 
and new fears is a dilemma which monopolize every market. The peo- 
only dilettantes can resolve. When ple desire a better balanced and a 
the question of peace is reduced to more soundly organized economic life, 
the political question of method, even but every proposal to balance and or- 
pacifists will fight over it. It is when ganize is challenged by the claims of 
those special interests which throw the 
economic system out of balance and 
disorganize it.” 22 Reforming society 
is no Pollyana-happy-ending affair. 
The road ahead is almost always hazy 
and tortuous. We are surrounded on 


ophy of social progress and applied to 
actual legislation that there ensues 
iter controversy. Politics must al- 


ey mus ee all sides by a welter of confused senti- 

fal shed well in- ments and pressures. Shall the schools 
- The m . 

cation; it Pe ie od isnot rush in where philosophers fear to 

If the tread? 


ba 
hools were to indoctrinate 


fe Mr. Geduldig #8 with admitted trep- 
Technolo Ugg, Harold A.: * idation and ith th 
“Lope P 231.) At “The Great wi e understandable 
nn 


en desire of the Classroom teacher to 


Wal 
11993 an Addrese ew Social 


iveiveted on March make indoctrination concrete, men- 
we flict py, Pamphlet, 25°F California, tioned at least one specific proble 
® Indo NTS, Octche Pecihe problem, 


Tinate?™ ae 1 933. Shout q Realizing that t 


O permit every teacher 
to indoctrinate 


his own pet theory 
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would lead to educational anarchy, he 


studies meet in a vast hall and collec- 
tively formulate convictions and pro- 
cedures. One problem, that of tariff 
revision, he was quite certain could be 
settled. Approximately 95% of our 
economists and the World Economic 


Conference of 1927 were in favor of 


downward revision, yet some of our 
students, he complains, are for higher 
tariff and some for lower. “Is this 
successful teaching?” Asks Mr. Ge- 
duldig rhetorically. It may or may 
not be, but the way the students vote 
on the tariff is not the test of good 
teaching. For them to be able to 
answer why they voted for a reduc 
tion or an increase is much more im- 
portant. Arbitrarily to lead the high 
school student “to walk in the right 
track” on controversial issues is not 
the purpose of history teaching. 

I recall that at the time of the pas- 
sage of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff by 
Congress, some one thousand college 
teachers asked President Hoover to 
veto it, but I would strongly question 
the reliability of the statistics which 


show that 95% of our economists are 
- in favor of downward revision—then 


or now. But it makes little difference 
what some economists think about a 
revenue and business measure contain- 
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Mindeterminate number 


to their int ag | 

Crest to "Xen ie ous ; : ; Can * hi 5 : 
the American eae self tae 10 ac os, 1 will briefly discuss ment with ree er experi- 
sections and Class : : diviggy’ | of these control group? Can he ids . 
ested. ES, ig ing some epeat his ex- 


ay I rem; is 
that although ae Me nite, 


Conference of 
of downward re 
Parey Platform 
tlonary in that j 
time a Protective t3,; 

would “maintain eet Which 
and a igh Standard of : Using 
American labor." Resign 
like Stuart P. Glas: 4 aS 
Raymond Moley, ote 


former 
: Member of 
the br ains-trust, believe that economic. 


7 Ut j 
nt the ce bay 
0 Cratj 

1928 wae me 
t favored ci oly 


self-containment is the present worl | 


tendency." While Paul Hutchinson 
in reviewing the London Conferengy. 
of 1933, predicated the thesis that we 
are to have five economic empires t 
which the world will belong instead 
of nationalism or internationalism* 
And at this writing the proposed rev, 


procity agreements” at Montevideo § 


seem to support Hutchinson's thesis.” | 
But need I belabor the point? Ou 
present tariff policy is an abstruse SU” 
ject, even for aut ics 
sectional, class, and nationa iat 
It is truly “a controversial ea 
tion about which there O74: 


honest difference © ha 
different members of so nee 
do not agree with the we 

ce 
that the teacher must a aust 
his problem and convin® |e fi" 
this 


’ 15 t’ 
“that the best solunchse Jn a 


er. yet 
ored a akin g of sides 09 
ing the 
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IV. periment? Clio jg 
e assumption that there essay Cassandra's rl 
of historical laws or 


hardly ready to 


Fir st, th Ps 


Closely allied 

te a body OF 7 aed to the historical-law 
; izations which shows the future assumption is the historical analogy 
gen 


— af history. These laws, of halon Historical analogies are 
“«, the indoctrinators presume to * ways Interesting, but only occasion- 
course, There may or may not be ally useful and most often misleadin 
~ But in the sense that The value of any analogy is Sereident 
“Jaw” is used in science, no upon the likenesses in the parallels 
one has yet been able to formulate dr awl. Historical analogies. must es- 
or discover an historical law. Sev- sentially conran many discrepancies 
eral historians, with assertions of great and, if nothing else, differences in 
humility, ventured a guess. Lord Ac- NS, place, and personality. These 
ton, for example, believed that the differences make them almost useless 
“constancy of progress, Or progress in for the purpose of drawing conclu- 
the direction of organized and assured sions. Yet moralists and propagand- 
freedom is the characteristic fact of sts, by selecting the pertinent and 
modern history. . . .”?® Professor ignoring diver gences and contradic- 
E. P, Cheyney stated among five tions, “prove” many things. It is by 
others the law of democracy, Le. “2 this method also that clever littéra- 


“tendency for all government to come teurs make history repeat itself. Let 


under the control of all the people.” 2° us take an example by comparing the 
a ee believed that history slavery question of pre-Civil War 
a at only justice, truth, and days with the labor question of to 
eit prevail. But other historians day.?} 
ave mercilessly exposed their falla- 


LABOR 


Cies, 

i wien Prediction is the test 1. The aim of labor is to free, free 

mssble only when = eects is (sic) labor from wage slavery. 

tite number of ee ave a defi 2. The Socialists challenge the right 
tory ig 9 actors. But of private property and the whole 
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hee ideas, —° wage 5s 
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urna 3. The A. F. of L. and liberals would 
only make restrictions on the capi- 


"ents and ind 
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6. Oswald Garrison Villard, grand- — 


son of Garrison, is contributing 
editor to “The Nation.” 
SLAVERY 
1. The aim of the Abolitionists was 
to free slave labor from chattel 
slavery. 


2. The Abolitionists refused to recog: 
nize the right of private property 
in slaves. 

3. The moderate anti-slavery men 
would only make restrictions on 
slaves as property. 

4. The slavery opponents split on the 
subject of political or direct action. 

5. Abolitionists were badly treated. 

6. William Lloyd Garrison edited the 
“Liberator.” 

Shall we conclude on the basis of 
this superficial analogy that Big Bill 
Haywood will some day be canonized 
in America, that “wage” slavery will 
be abolished and that a sanguinary 
Civil War will be necessary? If 
history teaches what we want it to 
teach, then perhaps Schopenhauer’s 
cynical remark that “the only teaching 
of history is that we have learned 
nothing from history” is true. 

V. 

Secondly, there is a group of falla- 
cies inherent in the statement that 
the school is able to and must — 
a choice on controversial issues. = - 
rationale of the a Miehiy 
be stated baldly as follows: 
industrialized society cannot cont hts 

individualistic-natural rig 
on an ‘s to the interest of 
philosophy. It 1s se epioliet a2 
those who control pu 


ber, 
2A Geduldig: Hict Points, Octobe 


1933, p- 31. 
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ugh the schools 2 
on in their “apathetic” way, the Es, 


La a collapse this year. In fac 
it might be Pointed out that many 
peoples, including the American 
have solved grave problems long be 
fore public schools were founded and 
have since solved many more without 
much help from the schools. Som : 
thinkers, in fact, are willing to post 
the thesis that the press is a far mor | 
important formative agent of ae } 
than the schools. What vita . | 
in world history was evel = . 
nourished in the classroom | 
public schools? | 
If a question is a 
j.e., one over o - an 
men can actua y ow caf teat 
ences of a he correct anne | 
presume to know ¢ - , 
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_. of the eternal verities, or 
cnet?" nition of the perfect s0- 
in o not teachers—even the fine 
ciety? of liberal scholars at Co- 
sggtoen? represent many schools of 
{ymbta =, reflect the powerful in- 


e recentl 
society? Does a - 


; W + teres ellectual and moral bank- 
g Interests. ‘i ; Inked by | 


exposed a of our so-called busi- 
0 


wp talkie establish our own sufh- 
ness 


ik idea of the “good” and the 


1" in history has long gone out of 
7 “ovl 


style. Controversial eee oh 
{efnition do not presen : 
ven wisdom and folly, between the 
eon of prosperity and the valley of 
destruction, between the ideas pre- 
ented by intellectual heroes and 
“crackpot” villains. Is it likely that 
public school social studies teachers at 
a meeting would come to a 90% 
decision on 7 the solution to contro- 
versial questions when President 
Roosevelt was recently quoted in the 
New York Times as saying that he 
had in his mind at any time not one, 
but a dozen possible solutions for any 
Mer economic problem of today? 24 
ing that some of the solutions 
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Cantu ga: 


sainst Er. W. Giesebrecht, or 
John Gus ay Droysen against Henry 
T. Buckle? — 

Here the Objection is entered that 


life is Positive, that only the rare 


scholar goes through life with an am- 
bivalent attitude 


» that actually we do 
choose. You must bow the historical 
neck before the yoke of practical nec- 

essity, is the cry. But is it true that 
at elections we choose the solutions to 
controversial questions? And would 
imposing our personal answers on the 
child, even if it were permitted, be a 
sound foundation for the building of 
a new social order? Can we prepare 
our students for life in 1950 by in- 
doctrinating them with solutions to 
problems in 1934? Is it important 
that we make our students, for the 
moment, high or low tariff adherents, 
large or small navy advocates, Demo- 
cratic, Republican, Socialist or what 
have you partisans? If we teach our 
students to be content to let their 
teachers do their thinking for them 
now, do we leave them with any other 
recourse than to fall a prey to more 
effective propogandists armed with 
more resounding slogans and catchier 
catch phrases? > Do we want con- 
viction to come as a result of doubting, 
analysis, judgment and experience— 
to be like a well plowed field; or do 
we want conviction to represent the 
Propagandist's ipse dixit—to be like 
the pouring of a liquid into a bottle? 
“I have truth, kneel here 
venient peda 


th 


is a con- 
gogic doctrine, but is it 
© proper training for active citizen- 
P in a democracy with a rapidly 
aNging status quo? 
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As Charles A. Beard clearly points * 


out, our new life “must be lived amid 
circumstances which dissolve the hab- 
its and loyalties of agrarian and vil- 
lage times. Therefore, the assumption 
that the schools can indoctrinate the 
pupils with fixed ideas and give them 
definite skills good always and every- 
where has little warrant IN Our in- 
dustrial civilization.2¢ 
of instruction can vividly portray to 
pupils all the coming situations of 
their lives in which they must make 
fateful decisions. . . . Hence the in- 
evitable necessity for laying emphasis 
on freedom of opinion and the libera- 
tion of intelligence as schemes of 
thought affection and practise.” 27 
A recent Social Trends Report states 
in similar vein that: “Members of a 
changing society must be prepared to 
readjust their ideas and their habits of 
life. They not only must be possessed of 
certain types of knowledge and skill 
which were common at the time when 
they went to school, but they must be 
trained in such a way as to make them 
adaptable to new conditions.”28 

The didactic value of history lies 
less in the conclusions drawn than in 
the power developed and the skills 
obtained. The teacher of the social 


- studies, therefore, should emphasize 


attitudes and intellectual habits, rather 
than appear as the infallible’ doctor 
dispensing social panaceas with the 
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* Dewey, John: “The Schoo 
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loading the dice of evidence” j, 
sedition to Suggest that high schod 
teachers might even “learn to say I do 
not know,” on some controversil 
questions. G. Stanley Hall's true ain 
of a college education to “break down 
prejudices . . . and to postpone dic 
pleship to any school or view in a 
field where there are many held by 

: x bh can 
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follow that all students must 
pot 1° the same opinions. In the 
arty ® of controversial issues the 
giscvs™ pot an “omniscent author- 
peace 1s only a participator and 
» he 1s ae . 
ity % doctrination 1s not in — 
guide for pallid pedagogy. A teac er 
4 tonic , oracular wisdom solve daily 
m “ ms of society and still make 
¢ prodie the effect of a seda- 
‘festly not the business of 
It is manifestly 
blic high schools to be a coun 
te a to the propaganda current 1n 
e 
am ‘c society. As De Tocque- 


emocratt 
pointed out over a hundred years 
¥ 


tive an 


} ago, if Americans propose to incul- 
’ 


cate some truth or to foster ee 
feeling .. . they form a society.” * 
To combat militarism, there is paci- 
fsn. To combat nationalism there is 
internationalism. Our societies — 
patriotic, fraternal, military, peace, re- 
ligious, commercial, political, and so 
on—influence the various organs of 
public opinion and tend to counter- 
balance each other. The schools have 
fought in the past with more or less 
‘uccess to escape their suborning in- 
luences, Indoctrinators should think 
oc He a 
and compete with prop- 
Beca li be 

ideals " ssn = loyal to the 
TE speech, has ~pen-tindedness, 
tual hon - Press, and intellec- 
Patticula, U: sae they spouse no 
»* 18 unfair to assert, 


C; “ci Quoting De 
fing <n Organizations and 
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indox trinators, that the 
= nO abiding loyalties, no 


personal convictions and shallow so- 


cial sympathies, Is conviction less 
worth while when it does not clothe 
itself with infallibility? To oppose 
indoctrination for a new society does 
not mean that one must fatuously 
embrace optimism and teach “God's in 
his heaven, all’s right with the world.” 
One may be as Passionately and as 
whole-heartedly in favor of curbing the 
pathological excrescenses of an accept- 
ed order of things as in desiring a 
fundamental change. And one may be 
also honestly convinced that indoc- 
trination will defeat its own purpose. 
VI. 

Finally, there is the fundamental 
fallacy in the thinking of the indoc- 
trinators. They have omitted from 
their calculations one simple fact 
about the relationship of the public 
school and the State. The public 
school is not, as the indoctrinators 
seem to assume, an independent, self- 
sufficient organization. The school is 
an organ of the democratic state and 
has been from the beginning a mode 
of secular preservation of the existing 
formula for living. Education, whether 
we like the sound of the words or 
not, has always been used as the 
means of teaching the child the nec- 
essary truths as society sees them at 
the time. Education, like other gov- 
ernmental departments, is controlled 
by the dominant forces in society and 
is limited by the vision of the leaders 
of this dominant element. The public 
school, therefore, does not create, but 
rather reflects the intellectual climate 
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of the times. It is true that educators 
in our democratic society have been 
given comparatively greater freedom 
in choosing the curriculum and ar 
ranging methods of teaching, and as 
long as they are conservative and cir- 
cumspect in the use of this power they 
may retain it. But this does not alter 
the essential fact that the pedagogues 
do not control the schools, Tt is ‘only 
when ideas have become generally ac- 
ceptable that they are incorporated 
into the curriculum. The public school 
is not an intellectual pioneer; it is a 
retailer of second-hand ideas. 

The teacher, after all, is only an 
employee—an employee of the State, 
He must and should follow the poli- 
cies that his employer dictates. Teach- 
ers may justly complain when they 
are made to suffer for misinterpreta- 
tion, if their employer's directions be 
ambiguous. In the public schools the 
question of academic freedom has 
hardly ever entered. As Tennessee 
directs so shall Tennessean teachers 
teach. If teachers have struggled with 
authorities, it has usually been for the 
ordinary rights of citizenship, i.e., the 
right to agitate on political issues and 
the right to live an unsupervised social 
life. 

The indoctrinators all claim that 
they are realists, that they wish to face 
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Can leadership be really expected of 
teachers who are legs Unified and leg 
centralized in organization than are 
physicians, locomotive engineers, of 
ladies’ garment workers? Can the 
teaching profession ever develop leat 

ers when in many sections of the 

United States teachers are not likely 
to gain promotion if they ar 5 7 
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reachers ion. But really just how 
> ing the 2° he views adopted by 
anizations like the 
Education Association. That 
85 after two years of dis- 
ommittee has definitely ploys the teacher re 
favor of economic secur- 
be guaranteed through 
surances. Need I point out 
that the philosophy behind social in- 

ances dates back to ancient times 
a that in actual practice most of 
the civilized countries adopted some 
forms of social insurance before the 
beginning of the 20th century. Now 
that the Federal Government has at 
last adopted the idea that men should 
be fed primarily not because they are 
deserving, but because they are hun- 
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gry, educators are willing to follow. 
The objection is not that they should 
lead, as indoctrinators would vainly 
have it, but that they follow so slowly. 
O one need blame teachers nor mock 
“t courage because they didn't agi- 
late in 1895 fo, 4 graduated income 
when even a straight 2% tax on 
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8 stigmatized by such lead- 
€rs as Senators J. J. Hill and John 
S erman as “paternalism, populism, 
socialism, communism, devilism.” 86 
Dare a teacher in the classroom today 
in San José, California or Princess 
Anne, Maryland, in the year 1934 
unequivocally denounce 0 
palpable a social Crime as lynching? 
So long as the community which em- 
quires acquies- 
cence, so long will the teacher be 
courting martyrdom if he attempts to 
lead. 
No amount of thetoric wil] change 
the fact that the schools are run by 


the dominant elements in our com, 


munities. Directed indoctrination, if 
accepted as the ideal ip teaching, 
would serve only to make teaching a 
more effective instrument for the pres- 
ervation of the existing order. Talk 
of indoctrination for a reconstructed 
society is therefore pure academic de- 
bate. It may be entertaining and 
probably is good mental exercise, but 
it has no practical value. We do not 
know what unchallengable truths to 
indoctrinate for a new and final social 
order and even if we thought we did, 
we could not impose them against the 
wishes of the community, 
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WHAT PRICE INDOCTRiNa 


ESPITE the lapse of time I feel] 
D that I ought to take up Mr. 
Geduldig’s challenge on indoctrina- 
tion, as set forth by him in his article 
in Hico Ponts for last October. I 
am quite willing to accept his defini- 
tion, that “indoctrination Means the 
taking of controversial social ques- 
tions about which there exists an 
honest difference of opinion, a de- 
cision as to which of the several pos- 
sible answers is the best answer, and 
the presentation of the subject to the 
students with the intent that they may 
be convinced that the best solution is 
the one favored by the teacher.” 

I am not convinced that indoctrina- 
tion is a wise procedure despite the 
fact that, feeling strongly, I may 
present my point of view to a class 
with all possible emphasis. We have 
had in the course of time indoctrina- 
tion, conscious and unconscious—to- 
wit, Shakespeare-worship, the sacro- 
sanctity of the Constitution, hero- 
worship in history, distortion of facts 
relative to the War of 1812, and sO 
forth. Now it is perfectly true that his 
greatness may be challenged, and that 
today he may be the outmoded expres- 
; iod. The feeling 
sion of a by-gone peri = liens 
that the Constitution is sacrosanc : 

in the way of muc 
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Own point of view and his seeking to 
Impose it as the best of all points of 
view upon a class. By all means 
should a teacher have a definite stand- 
point. By all means should he express 
that standpoint, and defend it, be it 
radical or conservative; but his value 
as a teacher is to be tested by his. will- 
ingness to listen to and to discuss 
opinions other than his own, Mr. 
Geduldig raises the question as to 
whether there is at Present any sub- 
stantial amount of independent think- 
ing going on in our student body as a 
whole. I can answer, as he would: 
No. But this lack of independent - 
thinking is due to low-grade minds, to 
naught else, and certainly indoctrina- 
tion will not improve the situation. 
He also asks what spontaneous cour- 
ageous thinking would be endangered 
by indoctrination. One has only to 
consider the entire course of history. 
We've had, for example, religious her- 
esy, and no one can challenge the 
sincerity of the heresy hunters. Cer- 
tainly, according to their own lights, 
they were acting in the best interest 
of the heretics. Today we have po- 
litical heresies, and we have only to 


‘look at Russia, Italy and Germany, 


to say nothing of these United States 
to see what that leads to. No in- 
doctrination can ever stop with the 
mere theory of indoctrination. It is 
bound sooner or later to result in our 
regarding the indoctrinated Principles 
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aS general axioms. Mr. Geduldig, 


moreover, is just a bit apt to regard 
analogy as logic and reasoning. It’s 
quite easy to compare a fire in the 
house with the world on fire, but, un- 
fortunately, the first is literal, the sec- 
ond figurative. We know how to act 
fairly well in a definite situation such 
as fire or flood, but, be it observed 
parenthetically, there are panics. But 
when the world is afire, or amiss, or 
ajar, the causes of the crisis are. so 
various, its nature itself is so uncer- 
tain and the remedies so diverse, that 
we cannot pretend to conceive of the 
figurative as literal and to act accord- 
ingly. 

The French draw a distinction be- 
tween education and _ instruction. 
They feel that education is primarily 
a matter of the home and family, that 
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THE NEW BIOGRAPHY IN AMERICA* 


IOGRAPHY, like the other artistic 
B forms of literature which we 
have recently discussed over the “= 
poetry, fiction, and the drama, _ 
undergone a great change -_ =“ 
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*| Something is lost er tae 
employ much is gained in effect. 
facyr | hig subjects of biography, 
pogardn’ us over their houses and 
7% -" their tables.” But he and 
. iA — by no means ordinary 
e 
a of biography. Both were far 
hia dance of their time. _ 
i the second decade of the 
See cenit the attitude of the 
ational biographer toward his 
Pe had been a respectful, if nota 
Bie sort of “goody- 
reverent one — a2 
cody” attitude, if you please. Men 
i the past were put on a pedestal; 
their virtuous acts were subjected to 
microscopic exaggeration; their vices 
were either entirely overlooked or 
completely minimized, so that the 


student of biography could come to 


but one conclusion regarding the men 
whose lives he read—they were god- 
like heroes. Now, as a matter of fact, 
we know that men are not gods nor 
have they ever been—so that a turn- 
about in attitude regarding the sub- 
jects of biography was necessary. 
€n, too, the main events of a 
man’s life were given in chronological 
The Opening sentence stated 
e Subject’s birth, as in the case of 
cw biography of Dick- 
began: “Charles Dickens, 
Velist of this cen- 
© Sreatest humorists 
— Paiaes : “ Produced, was 
n friday, 7 Febru- 
Of the | nen followed an account 
= childhood, Marriage 
Ceath, ‘tlumphs, influence, anil 
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ception of biography a 
tO correct the situation. Let ys 
briefly review the point of v; 
each of these men and note 
each played in th 
the new biography. 
The father of the movement un- 
doubtedly was Lytton Strachey whose 
“Eminent Victorians,” published in 
1918, and “Queen Victoria” printed 
three years later started the ball roll- 
ing. In his preface to the former 
work our author states his idea of the 
functions of the biographer: “To pre- 
serve, for instance, a becoming brevity 
—a brevity which excludes everything 
that is redundant and nothing that is° 
significant—that, surely is the first 
duty of the biographer. The second, 
no less surely, is to maintain his own 
freedom of spirit. It is not his busi- 
ness to be complimentary, it is his busi- 
ness to lay bare the facts of the case, 
as he understands them. That is what 
I have aimed at in this book—to lay 
bare the facts of some cases, as I 
understand them, dispassionately, im- 
partially, and without ulterior inten- 
tions. To effect this he has introduced 
imaginary conversations, assumed the 
attitude of the novelist which com- 
bines fact with fiction, and employed 
a psychological analysis th 
us of Freud and Jun 
instance he has added his own dry 
irony and subtle wit. The result js 
a biography of disenchantment, of 
Iconoclasm; yet above everything 
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else we have come to look 
all his subjects as real men 
women, not as glorified Puppets or 
robots. 

As I said a minute ago, André 


Maurois has shown the way for biog- | 


raphers in France with his “Ariel,” 
“Disraeli,” and “Byron.” His meth- 
od differs radically from that of the 
conventional biographer who made of 
his subject a hero. Maurois believes 
in the truth at any cost. “The idea 


is that if the so-called hero is In real- . 


ity a mere stuffed shirt, then no harm 
can come from his unmasking, but if 
greatness inheres in him, the true Pic- 
ture will reveal his worth.” He 
spurns the use of footnotes, acknowl- 
edgments, and bibliographies, in his 
aim “to build a work of art.” The 
' biographer “must not invent any- 
thing; his art is to forget. If he has 
at his disposal 200 letters and a long 
diary, he must know how to extract 
the few sentences that will convey a 
genuine impression.” His books have 
been best sellers in two countries and 
in three languages. 

The third writer whom I consider a 
world-famous exponent of the new 
biography is the German, Emil Lud- 
wig. An incident that recently oc- 
curred in New York will show the 
extent and nature of the influence of 
his work. Herr Ludwig noticed one 
day that one of the elevator — r 
the hotel was reading his Li is 

leon.” ‘So you are reading tha 
Napoleo 8 enced’ the: atcha 
book, are t you?” “Yes,” re- 
Does it aniteres ae ae tt weead 
plied the boy, “it interes Sie Sods 
deal because in that mans , 
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years has crowded even fiction for f 


popularity. The peak was reached in 
1928 when no less than 773 biogra: 
phies were published, Let us hea 
what the late Gamaliel Bradford, the 
father of the new American biog 
phy (who, by the res — ; | 
call himself a psychograp salt 4 
to say:.“‘As a portrait painter ? 
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rinciples he has followed in 
as divergent as Louisa May 
nd Casanova, Shakespeare 
Alcott —e Benedict Ariold and 
and me done it well | 
Lenin minutes ago I stated that 
a t times assumed the atti- 
ere novelist which combines 
tude © ith fiction. This novelized 
fact r= is often resorted to in 
biograPDY Witness the opening lines 
ae Loth’s “The Browning”: 
a diares a toast—to the Poets 
of England.’ Before the speaker 
could resume his seat cigars were de- 
posited tenderly on the edge of plates, 
glasses clinked and there arose the 
faint, dull, slightly sheepish mutter 
which indicates that the festive Brit- 
isher is pleased.” Other American fic- 
tional biographies of this type are 
Hervey Allen’s “Israfel” and M. R. 
Werner's “Barnum.” 
Not content with introducing a 
certain amount of fiction in their 
biographies, some of Our writers, in 
their desire to arrest the attention of 
the public, resort to a candor more 
satirical than sincere, a desire to “exe 
Pose a than to explain. As A. 
"ard says in his st : 
ican Literature 1880-1930" p Mitra 
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Here Lincoln is made almost a fit 
subject for Ripley’s “Believe It or 


Not” column, jg he not? In much 


tions, however, Point to the early de- 
mise of this type of biography. 
When, too, there is a vast number 
of biographies which I find it im- 
possible to classify. Limited time pre- 
vents my mentioning but two of them, . 
both curiously enough, written by 
English women and published with- 
in the past year. The first is “The 
Book of Talbot” by Violet Clifton, 
his wife. It recounts the weird ad- 
ventures of a man who deliberately 
Sacrificed his ful] inheritance as the 
eldest son of an immensely wealthy 
member of Parliament to enjoy Eliza- 
bethan fullness of experience as a 
globe-trotter. The contents, style and 
Printing of the book are unorthodox; 
they follow no tules, rather do they 
Create them. Surprises appear on 
every page, from this line on the first 
page: “Talbot Clifton was born in 
1868, and he suckled his mother sO 
fercely that she had a wound in her 
breast” to this on the last: “And so 
the days and nights, instead of being 
as ashes and as shadows, were like the 
Sreat wells of oil, in some mountains, 


that burn perpetually. The tongues 
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of flames leaping upward—to God, 

for Talbot.” The other book that de- 
fies classification is “Flush: a Biogra- 
phy” by Virginia Woolf. This vol- 








literature, will continue to will flow on complacently till the end 


tailored, muscular Mr. Browning, at 
last sink sharply, completely into the 
stuff of his trousers! There came the 
even darker moment when Miss Bar- 
rett boxed his ears for such behavior 
and told him she would never love 
him more.” This strained state of af- 
fairs, however, as you can well im- 
agine, did not last very long, for 
Flush very wisely resigned himself to 
his fate. 

In closing, ladies and gentlemen of 
the radio audience, let me briefly re- 
view the points covered in this little 
talk on biography. Beginning with 
Lytton Strachey’s volume “Eminent 
Victorians” in 1918, there has been a 
sharp breaking away from the conven: 
tional matter and manner of a 
of the lives of men, which in the me 
had adhered to the strict chronologic 
order, and had assumed a — 
attitude toward the subject. np ra 
in England played the part o cece 

bserver, laying bare the ta 
tached o oe omnbinite 
oo eee ee eel in France 
fact and fiction. Maurois al 
build up a wor 
has held that to butc must be cre’ 
art a genuine impressio 
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edge by the very sight of the well- unbiassed : | or ee = 
© 
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impression of maple, | 
Exponents of the “ 


Subject | 
deb Tce’ 1 
raphy are Edgar wnking biog. 


by the beard. 
And now—just one word more 
Biography at this very moment seens 
to suffer the defect of its qualities, fp 
Its extreme popularity has caused the 
exhuming of so many folk heroes, 
cial freaks, and politicians whose men 
ories might better have been rc | 
” that the industy 
eae rol a racket. Ther’ | 
has become a mc real 
sult is that so gifte aw Sie 
io has become disgusted wih 
— ih turned to the watts 
k an as at hi 
of hoe. ta | 
re of Didp 
celia * .s true biogaP 
ae = snd bring * his ‘| 
writes of life, A eyetion 1 a 
' skill, is 2 
ject literary 


ere 4 
her ever jal, af ) 
and tact. W ; his alll in 


 atouslY 
above oy c conscienty ays d 
° Yr! € 
= ; he has dF” raphy: 
wel a d biog 
Plutarch. 





N to have been asked to address 

-. gathering on the eve of the 103rd 
oi a of Bolivar’s death, but I 
vosierit a most happy honor to have 
a asked to come here by friends 
who, in spite of my limitations, seem 
to feel that. I have a message. It gives 
me great pleasure to see once more 
Mr. Merril, your presiding officer, 
who so kindly came to address our 
Fan American Assembly at James 


— Monroe, giving generously of his 


time out of a very busy day, and, of 
course, Tam delighted to see again 
Mr. Hochstein, faculty adviser and in- 
spiring genius of the first Pan Amer- 


an Club, the One established at 
ames Monroe. 


Vide a Address d : 
Studeng aVentign “ivered at 

nt On of the fifth cit 
League, Dece a 
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Proceeds its food 
a 


Portuguese, Danish, French, Dutch, 
and innumerable Indian dialects. To 
me the primal Purpose of a Pan 
American Club should be the spread 
of a political and economic ideal. If 
that will lead to arousing a greater 
interest in the languages of Pan Amer- 
ica, so much the better: that would be 
a highly desirable by-product, and if 
the right political and economic ideals 
take hold, such by-product will come 
as a natural result. 

I realize that J am not an authority 
either in international affairs or in 
€conomics, but I have read much and 
I have travelled considerably. What 
I give you then is not an authorita- 
tive prophesy, but merely the result of 
really deep reflection on my actual 
and vicarious experiences, 

I am absolutely convinced of the 
decline of the importance of Europe, 
dustrial, even a cul- 
I think that we will 
all admit that the whole world has 
become industrialized. There was RY 
time when Europe was the factory for 


the world, Selling its oods to all the 
Other continents and buying with the 


and raw material, 
enough profit on the ex. 


change to build up its cultural cen- 
tres. What is the condition today? 
The whole world is becoming indus- 
trialized. More and more are the 
former customers of Europe supply- 
ing their own needs. The lack of 
skilled workmen in which Europe for- 
merly had the monopoly, is greatly 
being overcome by the rest of the 
world. What is bound to happen? 
Europe's population must decline, and 
it will decline by warfare, the result 
of the desperation of nations in an at- 
tempt to maintain themselves, by de- 
clining birth rates, and by mass emi- 
gration. All this means now and is 
going to continue to mean a tremen- 
dous political and a tremendous eco- 
nomic upheaval. We have been too 
long the slavish followers of Europe. 
. Our future security and our future 
danger are to the south and on the 
Pacific. I am not speaking of the 
next five or ten years; I am thinking 
in terms of the next generations. And 
just as we are the inheritors of the 
generations preceding us, so must we 
consider ourselves the makers of wills 
for those to succeed us. Our schools 
have practically neglected the coun- 
tries and their peoples to the south of 
us. Examine the courses of study in 
history and in geography. Every 
child must know about Robespierre 
and Danton, about Bismarck and 
Frederick the Great, Catherine of 
Russia and Garibaldi. How many 


know anything about Simon Bolivar 
and San Martin? Every child is =" 
posed to know about the mountains . 
Italy, the products of Denmark, t 


windmills of 


Holland. Go over your 


&eographic text 
— readers You, 
t 

ey are SUPPosed to ce hoy, Re, 
tral Amerj Ow Nuch 

; Tica and South Abo, 0, 
their Peoples, and yet Ame, “*t 
even now and w; 
? Will b 

bound . e More ate 

oliti “P With those 
p 1 cal and economic People By 
Our neighbors to ee © un 
that we unde uth 
in which th 


ra their thinking ang their ; 

at we understand the Ae 
Music, | their Literature, their 
aspirations; that we 


attempt t 
stand them, not Pvt Under 


with aN air of Su 


f *9 ot 
SPics, r ough Canucks,” or .‘di 


Sreasers,” but rather as members o a 


common family whose happiness anf 
safety lie in friendly competition and 


cooperation. There are signs, many | 
signs, that the statesmen of the com [> 


try are beginning to realize the neces 


ity for all this.- A modification of the 
Monroe Doctrine from a unilateral to | 
a multilateral policy is already taking | 
Pan American congress 


5 unpit’ 4 


place. . 
tours of good will, Roosevet hs 
cedented action in consulting : 
and Central American a 
matter of action in Cul : pt 
are but signs that ne ry 
have a long-distance view 
people as a whol 
of sensel 


rope 1 
their lips ™ 
provincialism 
kind things 


a ed the envi q 
Y live and wh; ent 
Ih help, | 

BS ty | 

ir oe 


Politics) 


Ctica \ 


Ec “oy ce + Pak rae 5) ip a ee 


begat ¥ 


| 0 






adit but with such an air of gy. 
ntigh? that it becomes offensive. 
perior t yrious that our nearest neigh- 
jsnt : ‘i d be more closely affiliated 
13 ae ideals of Europe than with 
with ¢ » Pan American clubs have 
f oT mission to fulfill. If they 
Jevelop a real understanding of 

ed er-dependence of Pan America, 
the in 1) have conferred a benefit not 
sai upon their individual mem- 
a - on the whole nation. Their 
Sheri will go out each succeed- 
ing year into the world as a leaven 
hat will gradually permeate the en- 


tire body politic, helping the far-see- 


f ing statesmen to bring about the Pan 
periority, thinking of them a “von | | 


American ideal, a real League of Na- 
tions not based on fear or greed, but 
based on a community of interests 


basically founded upon the happiness 
and well-being of all people. 


Such 
clubs, of course, should be established 


THREE YEARS OF PAN AMERICAN CLUB W 


THE HIGH 


prox to- September, 
: American Clubs were 
a Y Unknown in our hi 
. a Fp an ephemera 
. | 
there as a@ resy 


Spanish teacher's * of some 


ns _° enthusiasm. Ip 
the: - Sincerity of Purpose and 

P, those early efforts 
8 “did not Produce 
T8aNizations. There 


1930, Pan 
either en- 


gh schools 





All boroughs of th 
clubs which constit 
Organization known 
ican Student Leagy 
with headquarters 
Clinton High School 


Sity. All POwer 
ion—and you, 
Young America, le 
Pan American Cl 


Tepresentatives of 


agued together in 
ubs, 


_HEnry E. Hen, 
Principal. 
James Monroe High School 


ORK IN 
SCHOOLS 


Over three years since the date men- 
tioned above, there are Over 40 Pan 
American Clubs actively 
in the high schools 
buildings) with an Alumni Chapter 
for those genuinely interested in car- 
tying on after they have left school. 
€ city have these 
ute the city-wide 
as The Pan Amer 
te of New York, 
at the De Witt 


-functioning 
(main and annex 


‘ 
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These clubs have not only devel- for the; 
oped and multiplied rapidly, but also | 
demonstrated a marked vitality. To- tries, 
day it is true in nearly all schools that little, and 

¥ are the most popular clubs be- pleted 4 
a the most active in a really con- there 


a 
structive way. The energy they have of Sargon 


and be, 
released is evidenced by the richness ae Bolivar mh : oa 
of their programs and the ambitious vas Y more im 


scope of their projects. They | have ence on the 
gone beyond the limits of their re- . That 
spective schools, not only in the for- ing in the di 2 
mation and maintenance of the League American filer dchip es Me 
relationship, but also in establishing clearer from the 4; 

contacts and working arrangements quently ex 

with adult organizations outside of Pan 
the schools, correlating their work in Americ 
mutual activities. 


Present-day a inf 
the League 5. Wold 


ams 4 te 
eCtlon of 


erican Union 
an diplomatic 
Tepresentatives in this 


and the es 


Da is d f ree: Whoy 
, fon and friends; this hich 
an extent has this extra coopera and friendship thi 
ha prom been developed that the school Organization 18 Proud of having fe 
7 “ld. Tribune has given editorial the right to claim and of being pri 
er 


; leged to enjoy. From the Director 

ition to The Pan American Din 
Stud: ne priel as an effective sup- General - re 7 
ms sentir aid to larger and even of- Dr. Leo S. Rowe, 
.plem 


g 


ing us in our 
i feeling and real un- great problems confronting 
inter-American fee 


4 ; 


f cl 
follo win ird City Wide Con- America is the development OL Closet 
i g the Thir 1 ; d 


ibution to 
eeded 1 important contri 
n 5 in our local educational po 
gap 


d.” ‘od, now om I 
99 Decrying the all too gen ees Alfr edo Henriod and fot 
system. 


1 business attitude toward — 
ead which usually overlooks t ; 
jceen saben of the other — ) 

ne edi rial writer went on - * 
~~ aga other close ties, cultural, 
“The 


tary of 


which bind us 60 ef longer afford to e at the PF 5 that th 4 
can 
ica that we 


ess OF te 

lopment ete gucee™ ontr 

e its history Or the ae 2 the a C 
ignor on | ah 

of ts present ofthe greatest cre 
deserving 

city are 
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Portant ° “tt Mey ) 


GQ te 
Pressed for it hot fre ia 


_ American statesm 


cultural ties and I feel certain € 4 . 
can ‘ 
“Fills a much League such as yours this gr! 
League 
daily felt that the 


0 
ul-Genera! pit ! 

Y ; the League: did work is 
‘sh that Americ” dE 








19 the goodwill and friendship Lea 
time at! American Nations,” And 
ngst ‘aon after consul of the 
from erican corps in this cit 
tA and still continue to come 
have com of appreciation of the 
— on by the League. 
work “ udatory comments have been sented. At the latest City-wide con- 

Such 1a n from the legations and vention, the C Stan Science Moni- 
received a Wadlucton. whose heads tor, noted for j; 
embassies = mostly through reports foreign relations, was represented 
have et and other nationals, of throughout the Whole day of Sessions 
ae d work of the League. The bya staff memb 


amo 


er, who reported fully 
Minister from Nicaragua, now on the Proceedinys, 
then of his country, Sr. Juan B. But even more encouraging than the 
ee as far back as 1931: attention received from the local press, 
a congratulate your League is the rather wide publicity the 
upon the high aims it has in view, 


League has achieved in the Latin- 
erican press, both of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Americas. This pro- 
vides a very effective measure of the 
extent to which such a student activy- 
ity can exert influence on the improve- 
ment of relations between North and 
Hispanic America. These press com- 
ments in Latin America have con- 
sisted of both news reports and edi- 
torial opinion. 


, As an example of 
many others, too 


which will do much toward furthering 
the cause of international peace 
through better understanding of the 
life and ideals of other nations.” The 
Log Book of the League proudly 
boasts of similar letters from Latin- 
en as well known 
throughout’ the continent as the pres- 
ent Foreign Ministers of Chile and 
Mexico, Sr. don Miguel Cruchaga 


Tocornal and Sr. don José Manuel 
Wg Casaurane, respecti 


“ihe ‘Numerous to cite 
Pectively, who fig- here, I shall quote from the most re- 
u . : ‘ 
eminently In the recent Pan cent editorial on the League that ap- 
(rh a erence in Montevideo Peared in the Digesto Latinoamericano 
ambassador _ noted diplomats were (a bilingual weekly review of conti. 
“Pective nation, U8ton from their nental news and Opinion published in 
Municai at the time of their Panama City) for Dp ber 
Slay eh Tae League.) 1933; lies 
th y, e a eB h : ° 
ce ‘Vorable Attention i ainda The Pan American Student 
ity Te an in Lat © Press League of New York, an Organiza. 
Work ey Merica and ; 
0 ICited ; tion founded years g de 
es, Tye plimentary serves se ae ia 
‘tly giy p Crald ibune regu- PT Praise 


as being indica. 
to know Latin 
uch in evidence 


‘SCUssion of th tive of that desire 
° Merica which is m 
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among North Americans of the cussion hag served to - 

type which most faithfully repre- at which the Tp, 7% forth | 
sents the great ideals on which that erican rapproct ig thing 
nation was founded. nental peace and ¢ ements ¢” Inte, 

President Roosevelt's Good mutual knowledge 

. Neighbor policy was in itself which the Ar is a Prop, 
noble, if it stood as the President’s well as many fie SoFernten to 
policy alone; but it is much more the Americas sma Odies rg 4 
than that; it is the annunciation by . very rece voted, Ou 
the spokesman of the people of the fairly uniy 


ersall tor y, 
United States of a feeling that is icas of le Y Made in 2% 


' er. be 
genuinely American. The real great- adults. Pay Ametica ork entice» f 


ness of the Good Neighbor policy had to wean People » therefor 

So, & ‘ alread ‘ , 
can be appreciated only when we ideas and attitudes ay, Y Set in th. 
realize that back of it is not only misconceptions aos, i many 
Roosevelt's true and stout heart but icas and convert them to th ae 
the heart of a large and ever-grow- an all-American soli ditity » of 
ing group of his people. the purpose of preserving y fo 
' +. This is the most cheerful sign we western world. This expl 
-can point to this Christmas tide. and painful progress of 


Peace in the 


League grow, but that soon we may South. 
count in all the countries of this 
continent upon bodies of young 
men imbued with similar senti- 


three years ago. 
tempt was made by 
ers to foist their views on 


In view of the above it is, there- 
fore, proper to review at this time 
the short history of the League, to a - 
examine its procedure and to state its vised, guided and hie ba 
ideology, so that many teachers and f 
school administrators, as yet unfamil- , 
jar with its purposes and activities, sonetusions. Tt Wa OT 

become interested in its work. ote the develop™ ote 
may at € on dies dly be of great ; om on Pan 
= = tamale to the Pan Amer’ erm at League abs 
et Clube in the schools in which ful delegates ° : 
ica 


’ ts i 
i ing PFO}. etition 
they are operating. sent daring “tent. of is ; ot 


W ; 
est and study and (00 iti 


e ; 


1. AIMS AND IDEALS Governmen 


In a general way the foregoing dis 
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} ind p 


ains the sly | | 
. a Movement | 
We sincerely trust that not only that should appeal instantaneously ty 


will The Pan American Student Americans of the North and. the I 
It is with this condition in mind af f 
with a view to remedy the situation — 


at least somewhat that thé Pan Amer : 


ican Club idea was launched over f 
ments. How e ver, no at ; 


the faculty lat 
a 
embership. The boys and gis | 


i is new ; g 
themselves in this 9 ot) 


for th wag (he 








relations etunciat 
sang, gains the faculty leaders re- Roosevelt as coll yes 
Hod from applying any pressure lowed hor to be fol- 


licies in inter-American rela- 


f raine 


* 


— imiting the 
direction, am ‘ ng mselves dealings With its sister republi 
: adicating their opinion of what America oe Se 


¥ require just ch 
sseful WO k the League mignt engage from the citizens of our land as the 


ement of the League's prin- 
esigned to give by educating 


above stat 
“ statement of the ideals of the Ciples is q 
e as embodied by the Fourth the gro 


wing generatio , 
bea ion i NM to its duti 
City Wide Convention in May, 1933, and responsibilities in the larger u a 
into the Leagu pe Mcasieitiom as. Hs: ied sociality. That education for si, 


le 1 is, therefore, of real interest _relationsh; is ne 
at ode would study the reaction doubted. ‘We all bose co 
af our young students to such a stimu- ness of view, the prejudicial ignorance 
lus to their thinking as is offered by and the misinformation that ev 
Pan Americanism. The first three where nourish international hostilities , 
sections of this article read as follows: racial hatreds and suspicion betw. = 
Section 1: Cultural rapproachement people and ty 


“el People, nation and natj 
. with Latin America is the idea] Perhaps the iter of our ei 


to which this League dedicates mocracy, in this period of democracy” 
itself, _ widespread decline, is dependent upo ' 
Section 2: The activities of the a broad-minded liberalism in re] a 
“7 and of its Chapters among different racial, raliviiets pe 
- a! _ enlighten linguistic groups that constitute our 
Fa tien subject of population. There is at least ample 
Thee atin Amer- evidence at hand in the case of 
> Slve them a genuine un- recent débacle of q + 


derstandin d aa emocracy that it 
te g an @Ppreciation goes hand in hand with that type of 


oie atred and barbaria 
ala th Wits ¢ th-il se be res N ignorance that 
iness toward the ; an movement would 
1 of Latin freee People banish forever from our hemisphere. 
ection 3: Tp Lea If training for citizenship is a 
deavor to ediicate. it na bers ee ells heal 
0 make members Shouldn't that traini : 
the bt ie of ther full ceeeical oe ay Over the 
S te 
States to Maint of the United citizenship ag is im lied a 
bas ak ain the attitude of the G wea Policy 
Dtry in its relat ood Neighbor? 
n tions of Lat; 
The Merica amicable stint. Oniom: THE Mo 
‘ . NR 
“acho fe Gace Nate, Enrannaen 
Ca) fe g r ' 
Qin int American Phare League believes in the -affirma- 
© answer to the above question. Ie 
3] 
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a a 


really had its beginning at the James this happy combj ation 
Monroe High School, where the Span- stances, the club’ os ty 
ish Department, headed by Mrs. An- and took sha Bra 


toinette L. Herrmann, was of the be- 
lief that its subject not only might 
serve as a vehicle for such an experi- 
ment in inter-American education, but 
that in order to fulfill its true func- 
tion in the secondary curriculum -it 


, hi 

| was the best tost of te 
was obligated to undertake this Pan club had for the the as the 
American Club activity. If the Span- leader it was the mog, Bratity: wy 
ish Club had a message for North ward, m 


American students, certainly a Pan Th 


American Club had one, and a very Monroe club haye 


& activities inaugurated by te 


, ‘ become features } 
urgent one at that, if we bear in mind the Programs of al] suceeting pe 
the trend of inter-American relations American Clubs, While the ey 
about the year 1930. sented no creation ex nihilo, there way 

Thus the first club was organ- 


something genuinely new 
ized at Monroe in September, 1930. It was in the Spirit of ge 


Though its activities were still to be the “social significance 

: dated as a result of experience them, in the high plane o 
sol diets a process of selection and were set up as part an 
an 


attached ty 


d parcel of a 


° ent for continental rapproche- 
elimination, the general idea set forth a a at the newness raided, Hi 
ean aha a eg schocd clube have usa elim 
The Pan American Club was are 
to be no mete a | 
. enthusiastic ately declared but a cultural cente 
ably more = - povien of those school pastime, sous 
‘ t. m 
membership. In fact, 


cause from the very beginning it en- 
joyed a large and, what is incompar- 


ould be 
here problems w have to be # 
iginal members, long since here stugen butions am 
original mi filiated with the League w d make contribute ate 
e still a tive an ive spect 
ases ian ive capacity. t to be passive &P° 
in a very —_ . re good fortune in expec ents... will be gins 
In addition ort type, the first ae th ese activities WP a 
attracting — advantage of a very in detail in pot stent ya 
club enjoyed ¢ for its development. h re to state that ® sa the 
propitious ae: incipal, had already he 
° e pri ’ 
Dr. Hein, t 


nterest 1 ations 
} f making his 
° policy Oo 
been following a 


i 
to arouse AN 0 rican well? 
of inter’ ave se 
problems pe {0 tra 


‘- pers 
Mrs. .. historic Pe and jo 8 
ool, and , in their a je” | 
om ae the Spanish od in thei cost ; 
Herrmann, as " cal loyal suppor ; of late that 
t, gav 


‘ resu 
inspiring leadership. As a 


af 































about then, 
Tousness, jp 


n which they 


ing ° ica and the play of forces 
tin 7 ad North America. 
between worked! Monroe students 
And it talked about their club to 
not only ds, as mentioned above, but 
heir frien aaneincibely that those 
talked ” nt about starting such clubs 
-* — schools. Thus was born 
in 


the League idea. 


[ll. THE LEAGUE IDEA 


To give this student initiative the 
rt it deserved and to promote the 
spall of clubs in other schools, 
ae A. Wilkins, Director 
of Modern Languages in the High 
Schools, issued a circular letter on Oc- 
tober 19, 1931, to all high school prin- 
cipals and chairmen of modern lan- 
guage departments, calling their atten- 
tion to the successful Monroe 
ment, which had alread 
cated at De Witt Clint 


experi- 
y been dupli- 
On and one or 


f knowledge on the subject of 
) 






though it 

Perhaps be in the vanguard 

group. The Amer. 
can schoo] 


has always rightfully 
the country’s leading instry- 


e Spanish teacher’s special Oppor- 
tunity for social service through his 
subject was thus expressed: - 

Spanish is the language of that 

Part of the world in which our Goy.- 
emmment clai : 


Ms a traditional] and 
exclusive poli 


itical interest. Spread- 
ing the Pan American gospel falls 
in line with the best and most ur- 
gent interests—economic, political 
and diplomatic — of this country, 
We can thus become a most im- 
Portant social instrum 





ent if we but 
will. And there can be no doubt 
fwo other schools, and asking them to that as teachers it is clearly our duty 
act in favor of such clubs in their own to do that which we are best 
— kins’ Jers equipped to do for the promotion 
ten ‘r was ap- of peace and good-will among the 
pended a ful] discussion of this club Americas 
ra its Purposes and Prospects The organization of the League and 
is nevy = he nia = in the retention of its Most interested 
iS city but also in mae is in members in an Alumni Sroup was out- 
Where New Ork’s ex i ¥ Others, lined as follows: : 
followed some Of te mee © has been A city-wide federation of such 
eile at thi Stine, “Unde Pan American Clubs will be organ- 
fi Ths High Schad a Pan, zed as soon as there are several 
“aNZation gency” it said. clubs Operating. The Purpose is to 
th OME the intellectual fo. make the movement an intellectual 
OUntrY Ory. “NCES Gf -. Pian of far greater reach than the 
Meal oF “Pane? Promote oy, high 
Pan mericani ty hig school club; to make 
m @ boys an Sirls conscious that 
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they are engagi 
ga 1 e ° Ee ¢ : 
that reaches oop be vond a sites r f 
of their several clubs ab ‘ alls and aes the Teacti 
° Uals gq 












in fact that th 
; ey Can car ‘ 
perience and work ri 7 their ex- IV. In7z Cc 
ee ght over into ER-CLu, 3 abo, essary constitutional 
which the and greater world into Each club i. CTivinpe . 7 | amendments. i 
a y emerge from school. For under the dltecas ting 8 (6) Election of Officers.............. f tl e a make the students 
pose the Alumni “oer er and 10n of Doug ) Supervised by Mr. Davi their scho, € human — 
propose A ae well as section is As 4° tas by its a faculy, P a Ai Pa and club work re plication 
associat . a ow lead . Gol ' e as. 
bership for adults. If we : mem Of course a OF the : conta “iT Luncheon for Del oer me ciiktiemer eo the follo 
can succeed in interesting pile principles abide by the Sue it tee M Guests: 1:15 to 3 Le and Of the Alem Gee David Scher i 
nent promi- and Ie Organi... ous .M. the aise d Schor, 
of ae = —_ in all walks Stine Bowtie pg ' (1) In main dining-room of Clie cL, ited ban an" oF 
e enlisted i On wi Of th | t » Of th 
eRe eae ae Sit ooh fre 
and us, too, the henehe r pupils ties which es Possible = : in the : ig dcent of ts “s = Chapter > Borou oe of Boys’ 
broader experience of their absolute! cannot be tain act ay Boel, 7h an hea Joseph Polit President of 
Like the call to ‘i 1 - ¥ unrelated i On by master. saline ha apter, Borough Presi bi f Commerce 
dents to join the Bick a stu- chien ©most among dew (3) Address: Dr. Henry E AL a Arthur Cohen, ent i Man- 
letter to all club, so this ris se the City-\Wi Inter-chuh Hein, Principa y Oo. Pp as Borough Pres; of Curtis 
the school n, of hi ide Pp I of Jam mond ‘ dent . 
res ° s struck ) snGat 2 which ther h Conven, M mn es . ; and Lillian T af Ri ch- 
ponsive chord. B five, "ph e have aly onroe High School: ing Ch ersaga 
19, th etween October e last was held ead) ben “The Pan A a a 1 apter, Borough > of Flush- 
» the date of its issue, and the f December 16, 1933 eld on Saturday | ai n American Queens, gh President of 
lowing December 19, there he ol- ton, on West 73rd Hotel Hand [J (4) Address: H 2. In between City-W; 
existence 15 new club einto gram will fully ; treet. Its pro in on. José M. tions the Lea ty-Wide Conven- 
leeds. "Thess ubs, making a to- of this fu 7 ly ag the nature Richling. Acting Minister tained thro ast relationship is main 
~ ; mineteen organi ‘A nction held once each from Uruguay and hag ug Borou h x 
tions met in a city-wid ganiza- in Decembe = of Lati and Dean consisting of th go Councils 
se ember and May respectively, of Latin-American th "the representati . 
the latter date at International oure and which is attended by rt | a t Corps in ae y ing clubs within each boreu ae al 
and set up The Pan American Stude ; from: east chal, fatty Secretary “Hull's Pan ma re the presidency 44 ieee 
League of New York, with a staff nt other guests, students and adults Americanism.” : Co student executive elected slr 
bieterd® cits a staff of | (5) Response: nvention. At th at the 
onicers representin ll th P rogramme e: Mr. D a wa change ese sessio 
boroughs. g all the A. Business Session: 10:15 A.M | Schor, President e pe aah. of club visits and program, 
Since then the League has mad 1:15 P. M (6) | A = | . are iecusell OG of mutual interest 
e e 
very rapid progress, both in the num- (1) Address of ime songs by of Spanish twice each toon. ede Wouncils meet 
ber of clubs and members and in the ; President Daw Miquel y Sr. . Agustin tion. ore the Conven- 
(2) Greeting to Delegates tenor» POPular radi Each bor 
Mr. L A. Wiles § a fe) lead ough also has 
LL. : eader who acts a faculty 
as adviser 
to the 


acc Z 
bh ompanied by 


deepening of understanding of its 
iss Li 
y. Council 
. The Board of 
Borough Fac- 


purpose. The sections quoted above Teri's Wok fF Da 
from its constitution, setting forth its (3) Repose tty Die ne’ for De] 
; The Fact”? | 3to5p haa and Guests cs Leaders is no 
» M, : ronx: Mrs Rd WwW composed of: 
. . € Romain of Th Ny 
: e0- 


student discussion and debate at city’ eee ea 

wide meetings ‘That it has also uncils nf M city, peso lyn: 

ee Reors : Thei eticante | Mr. Davi 

achieved a certain measure of recogni’ (5) Discuss" aa ugh CO” hes contacts, educational ier ae in uel J. sant 2 Goldberg, of Sa 

tion as a potential force, at least, for zation © Joptio® of ne "Y Provide ‘iy matchin ue lies tan: M n High School: M sil 

cils and a¢°P interest. y - oe & of mind ts. Leah W ; Manhat- 

ene ittidenss ~ High School. a anaes, of 
e ichmond: of Commerce: ) 


elations 18 
idea] 2 ‘ 
nd study, Curtis Hig Miss Marie Sabater. of 


better Inter-American ¢ 
h 
School; Queens: Mr. 
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William F. Griffin, of Newtown High oe ae 

achat year on or as near April vancement of 

a oossible (the date celebrated in This award is known “~ p Ran 

all American republics as Pan Amer- San Martin Medal, a shiel i 

uD) fe Lng es byt ged gn 
ial program of dramatics and 21 American Republics ° the 

speci this day dedicated to the ideal 5. 

of eolidaity ofall the Americas, ‘Th ) 

ve numbers on the program are American 


tributey . 
faculty ion In the 


topics, Usually a 0 Pay 

rovided by the members of several of are Offered by some of the i ie 
i Pan American Clubs and groups Fanizations COSperating with : 
wr pce ico from all clubs attend the League. e 


The attendance is usu- 6. For a year the League 
eer pl is. 1,000 pupils.) to publish its own Monthly bul : 

ao event is held in codperation The Pan American Student, car ng 

ae Pan American Society of news of all activities of the League 
with aa hich provides a suitable’ and its Chapters and also articles on 
this city, s the purpose and also pertinent topics. However, this by 
anctaeat | sti program through its letin has had ad: 
aes eae we The last celebration count of financial dj 
r te in the Grand Ball Room of hoped that 
was 


it may be resumed before 


- long. The bulletin was edited | 
Hotel. The one be- very 
the Commodore 


aff of student writers. 
t the Waldorf by ast 
fore that took place a : 


‘7. The League also ee | 
Asto ith similar groups | 
A = i ing feature of the pro- tact with change of idea, nem | 
ee Day, 1933, New York for a there are many Pan 
can ’ . | 
gram on Pan — students, one a_ and —_—_ se thecghcatite 
a aot - de Cérdova, American Clubs | 
; i Federico 
Latin-American, 


§U 
other leagues 0 
ident of the League, and try and three et come whet 
the then presiden 


day may y th move’ 

A meri ce clubs, the ion-wide youth nm" 

the other a North tii cae the ideal of a vl Americ frien 
a ar were: mentin ae vale 4 

e ; 

School. The respectiv va Means to a ship may | 

“What Pan Americanis 4 t”” and ay ACTIVITIES voll The active 

ispanic-American Studen , Vv. CL ) Meetings: 

wlan n Americanism Means to 1, Member i 

“What Pa 


ularly if bus! 
os meet regu" ss ¢! = 
North American — established members er week t0 discus © ai 
e has a 
4, The Leagu 


th ta cei 
fal Wer bo catty OEE EM et 
ith the generous ee ness and rm hich wie spectil®? 
ey The Pan Ameri h program rticipa" | 
cobperation of de at the end of cach Tin pa 
e be ma 
Society, to 


er 
hapter to that mem 


al 


term in each © 





ntation of a 
; nclude a prese 
and may 1 


| clubs maintain a special Latin-Ameri- 
F can Bulletin Board for current news 


© suspended on a 
ficulties, It js 


| books n SPapers 





also addressed by members 
ype © ten ulty. Discussion of Pan each country, 
i — events, historical 'N8S, clippings of 
erican ne of the countries and and the lik 
O ¢ 
roplcs O° dramatic numbers are fre 
c oF 
ysic 0 


fn es of these programs, 
g 


Meetings: This is a gala new ma i 
4, Open 


6. Scrap-Boo 


€S a very Profitable 


| teresting activity for a 
eekly reports On the 


. ee sh the book may 
: . usic be given at © Meetings, A full 
is held in a large musi S ee 
B gccasion — or perhaps the audi- of such books make, each succeeding 
of lecture 1 n-members and even visi- term, a fine addition to the club’, Pan 
Bist i er schools or parents are American library. 
tors from 


ovram 1 frequently 
: The progr 8 
invited. 


7. Assembly Pro 
‘ded by a guest speaker or artist 
provide 


are usually assigne 
sembly each term 
dates in Latin-Am 
Pan American D 
come a regular f 


S’adms: The clubs 
d at least One as- 
ON or near Suitable 


erican history. The 
ay assembly has be- 


rtinent topic. 
ion picture on a pe 
_ idles Board: Many of the 


; 8. Club Publication: Some of th 
and news pictures, exhibitions of post e 


lub tti t mj 
» cards and photographic reproductions “UPS are getting oy mimeographed 


like. A spe- ™agazines once or more often each 

of works of art, and aE e. pm term, in which they publish the best 

= hice 18 usually 1n arge talks given by members or essays writ- 

of thus. ten by them on Pertinent topics in ad- 

4. Pan-American Library: In some ition to news P 
d special 


f their activities 
collections of periodicals and books on 9. Latin-American Exhibits: Some 
Pan Americanism, This library is of these have been very ambitious 
Wed for reference in preparation of .Projects. There have been industrial, 
talks, debates, and so forth and all economic, communications, educa- 
other students are Welcome to use it. tional and e€ 
The Latin eric ji 


, Latin-American exhibition at which placar 
time to 


time con- brief biogra 


> 
Phical sketches of the men 
» Ma aZin on th | 
, ; these tens 8azines and 9 stamps accompanied the stamp 
' £an- A j * 
A group of ging ng Ensemble: 10. Visits to Places of Pan Amer- 
| sisted by Dian, seri Play- icq Interest Groups of members are 
tia Spanish. Amerion’ ent Organized to visit art exhibits by Lat. 
Oe sh been formed in iiare 3 = erican artists; Steamers, my- 
Pen ty be Latin ly Where the, hap- oP ‘atin-American Consulates; the 
‘Am can ety Betis = “Merican Union Building in 
ashington; meetin 


88 and affairs of 


4» 
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Latin-American organizations in the 


committee ; 
city; theatres, and so on. 8 doj 


Ng wh 
e 
u = nied Tesear : may Pr 


VI. Post-GRADUATE LEAGUE 
for themselves,“ Wish to Ne, 
C5. 


AFFILIATION 
Whether the high school experience 
is the terminal period in the student's 
education or not, its real value is to 
be measured by what it leaves with 





© result of t anf, Tt 


— “a. 


the student after his exit from its folks, 

jurisdiction. In this respect the jg Pp dey artment f YOUng 

League may also claim success, for ber, who Y assigned to Pe Pater | 
one of its clubs is the Alumni Chap- for his < ig the Proper Men, 

ter. It was organized in January, "umn and jg ready atari 


his Progress 
rig aa. There sn ng 
thus far is read, criticized and oa 


form for — 
publi 
attention is a] S500. | Cary 


of the paper, revealing an esther at 


1932, and since then its members have 
held regular monthly meetings at the 
Roerich Museum, Riverside Drive and 
103rd Street. 

As some of its members are from 
the original Monroe group, the 
Alumni Chapter demonstrates the 
lasting interest that has been created 
in a number of students. The cohe- 
sion of this club is the more remark- 
able in view of the fact that it is not 
composed of the alumni of one school, 
but of many. Attendance at its meet- 
ing really signifies interest, because 
they are not as conveniently reached 
as those in one’s school. Neither is 


stage is reached. After this pape 


at the regular monthly meeting 


membership. 


onsidered a unique tra 


Put into 


SO given to the ie 4 


copy has met unanimous approval, the 
stencils are cut and the magazine i 
mimeographed. Distribution is mak 


where it is discussed by the entire 


titude toward their thinking and wr. 
ting. The entire Paper, page by page 
1s typed on paper before the stenc] _ 


The Alumni Chapter may tru i 


there any faculty leader to keep the fully be c vaders io 7 

home fires burning. They attend to school for ee a nie ae 2 
Americanism— oihich ™ 

that themselves. «ter American movement - 


The programs of their meetings 
r greater maturity 


ge of Pan etna ext d by the imm 


be much closer than 27° ws 


‘ven t0 
fore to the ideal gv Bolivar 


correspond to thei 
ort 


and better knowled 


can problems, They are concerne | a 
not only with the news — os yl, InTeR-DEPA 1 
ch topic ATION. | js 0 
America but also with su ee wis 
the influence of the thought. of Jose The Pan American | vcs 
Vasconcelos on educational a int to be regarded BE 
They have 


Mexico and elsewhere. 
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0 of the Spanish Department, te 
ma! id indeed be quite contrary can Club ng with the Pan Ameri- 


wou ” 
: i very -_ of ys ecleah sand ae =H eee to under- 
am The clubs are all conducted in Correlation with eae history 
English for the eRP ICS cbr of ment is not limited to that of ra 
ih their meetings = e to all The art department a s history 
high school a a a in help by lending its di : ea 
gome cases oe "de acuity better understanding of th Pe 
feaders from ane history ep artment Americas. In one School def —— 
or have both a history and a Spanish have already been hnesieed san 


racher to direct its activities. This direction. The Spanish D 
is as it should be even to a much and its Pan American Chy Selecta 
larger extent than at present. viding funds for Piles es ts are 7 

Today American history as taught in a mural painting Zteons — 
ia the high schools is quite incom- murals, to be set i, Soa “ The 
plete as a presentation of the develop- rooms, will depict Rene fr o 
ment of civilized life in our hemi- American history and rom Pan 
sphere, because it leaves Latin Amer- tions, | Hess 
ica out almost entirely. When that Many other sim; 

; r simil 
serious deficiency is remedied the be evolved and rat aa could 
schools will be doing directly a good fectively in the dj ed out very ef- 
part of what the League is endeavor- Orientation in j irection of the new 
ing to accomplish through its clubs th Inter-American affairs 
3 at may mean so much 
and inter-club program. But j . good for our 
gram. Dut in the American world 
meantime, the history. departments : i 
can make up a great OSHUA Hocust 
) Pa great deal for this lack De Witt Clinton High School EIN 


rela- 


HIGH POINTS 


Devices in the Shorthand Class 


© beginning of the tBtin de ail mae If the mechanical make-up of 


"ays difficult thro 
. Omework 
teacher must i Pupil and the could be canna as department 
*ach other, and in rere os with teacher would “ina te 
great deal ane is adjustment, a adj use the same plan, the 
© is lost. The ih ha Problem at the beginning 
— ) 


MUSt ac 
Cc , 


Cher’ 
meth Ice, Simpler 
Te 2 ° ting a ay and park of kiry teacher need not Spend 
imp POMework in! TeCitation ice Period the first tite. 
Port SSI Plaining h 
ant, ENnment &§ how h : 
; the 2 Const NEE One, omework is to he 
e ant 
- 0 emis The method we use 
Sra- son High School js fis es Madi- 
Ows: Ste- 
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nography paper only is used forhome- found in the b, 


work. We: have been able to pur- -and shorthan d. ae bo 

chase a fine quality stenography book longhand would iy t 

which we sell to the students at below time, ‘These hee a lish Yt | 
the store price so that they are eager ied twice in shorth, Selection : y | 
to buy it, and thus the entire depart- nd only tp. 


ment uses the same paper. Home- 
work is made up of three elements: 
(1) Isolated words, (2) connected The Project 
matter with a transcript, (3) con- 
nected matter without a transcript. 
1. Isolated Words: The paper is 
divided into four columns. The first 
column contains the longhand word, 
the three -remaining columns contain 
three outlines each of the word, mak- 
ing nine shorthand outlines altogether. In order that the 
Anyone checking the paper can see at € maximum amount te 
a glance whether the words have been from the laboratory 
written the required number of times. do the actual work 


© Sroup meth 


schools has ma in 


instructor. 


himself, come in | 





tory work in Chemisty “ong lan | 


AY objscr Mat 


Pupil May Teceiye q 


va 
—" 


This applies also to phrases and short contact with the apparatus, ale | 


forms necessary observations and draw his fe 


2. Connected Matter with a Tran- own conclusions. If the experiment 


script: In this case there are copper does not work successfully he ms fe 


plates only. The paper is divided into search for the cause of failure ant. 


two columns In the left column the _ realize that the lack of success is due 


lection is copied exactly as seen, to failure of the experimenter. 
i“ . 

leaving a space between each line of L 
‘notes. The transcript is made in the togethe 


right column, from the pupil all of the questions 


notes, not leaving any line —_— | 
as there are about two lines of long 


horthand. There 
hand to-one of s —— : 
tween eac Sod i. engaged . 


a 
which results from — that in 
upils are 2 i 

J] remains a blank line be d pup . 
fine | £ notes. The pupil then goes 
om aul fills in those lines at ane 
copy of the selection 1 — 

wee He has then written the 


once 
ignment twice in shorthand and 
gi 
in longhand. 
te 
3, Connec i 
Transcript: Here the 


ithout 4 
atter wi’ , 
dM lection % 


If two or three pupils are ye | 
r one usually does i 
s own work and the brightest pupil amv | 


oblem of disci 


the wor re “it ' 


at F bo 





| experimenter. 


| definite directions as to procedure. 


on a sheet of 
> wh 


Hons are given in 






ed and tables are usually lef, 


emov ai 
P teardered condition. | 


, a disor 7 stat 

in 4 d der to solve many of the ob- of each ex atement of the Purpose 
In oF ioned, the Physical Scj- h Periment and references to 
‘ons mentioned, y l the text-book. 

ect 


} Department in the Eastern Dis- 
ence sigh School has introduced a 
trict d e strictly individual labora- gned an experi- 
auger In small closets under topic in the textbook hee the 

+h laboratory table is a complete e has the 
ie f apparatus for a definite experi- 
ane together with the necessary ma- 
a in labeled bottles. In each closet 
« a block to which a direction 
a is tacked so that it may be placed 
i, a vertical position in front of the 


The day before 
work, each Pupil is asgj 
men e may 


the laboratory 


to be able to writ 
tions, the actual 


essary for the pupil 
c formulas and equa- 
€ actual laboratory work does 
On one side of this card are printed not begin till the middle of the first 
erm. In the meantime he has ob- 

The pupil is.told to note results at — an? stiftan Up several typical 
every step in the experiment. After ’ cher rations performed by his 
the experiment has been finished, the ““2%&F He has been taught the 
apparatus and material are replaced in "*™€S and uses of the laboratory ap- 
the closet and the surface of the table  Paratus and how to put differ ent kinds 
is sponged. The pupil then writes of material into test tubes and flasks, 
paper given to him how to handle the bunsen burner and 

en he enters the room a short ac- how to hold and heat test tubes. He 
“ount of the experiment. €comes familiar with the laboratory 
: two groups, re technique before he begins his in- 
quired and Optional. The required dividual laboratory work. 


questions 
Ns must be answered by all and No concentrated acids are used in 


Where Will be answered any of the experiments, and in one 

"teary all ‘aa We find that °F two experiments where carbon di- 

"bth rouge os Pupils Will answer Sulphide ig required the pupil applies 
ta bie die estions, - avery [0 the instructor for the material 
0 giy May @ trai Du li 
i answers thes im Pade ained Piicate bottles of all 


the reagents 

» thus obyre- te the are kept in a separate closet, When 
Westions 0 tg the @ bottle becomes empty it is quickl 

Nswers are fee ere Yes” replaced by . d y 


accepted W up licate. 
ginning of * e have been 
. emplo . 
nt t-' *t about the det Od for about a year : ie meth 
™m, ch “™~ M1 dle of following d eve the 
Pi is given gained: ntAReS have been 
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iece of apparatus is in The closets mS 
1, Every Sep laboratory period few minutes . 
use during il (working alone is each Pupil array es ki ley 
and each “<s for breakage. Only begins Work. In na Ig ®PPara ah 
a oa — pieces of the same ap- tations are held 
two 


atus, excepting test tubes and during laboratory d aby 
par : 


‘ . ays, A "ato 5 
burner, are necessary. This plan Is of each laborato per; t 


the 
‘ en en 
Puts away his Apparat 
table top ang ' ia 


for a recitati 
0 
n Or, a8 ip es Used 
lunchroom, 


6. The Project p;,_.: 


more economical than the group plan, 
herein the same experiment is 
worked by all the pupils and many 
ieces of the same apparatus are re- 
act which may not be used again 


Nees 
00m May be the 





1] | 


DEFER nade ion. 


. Princ ee | 

uring the term. this method We believe » applied iy 
— ipline is  Pemsates f nUtely oon, 
2. The problem of discipline is Pensates for the jo,, ne to 


ch simplified since each pupil has rrelation of the tecitas 
bis ee ject and there is no time ‘ry work, | A pupil 
al ios diieelion from neigh- [0 an experiment not 
a _ fos copying the work of an- the class, but the ref 
kes punt or for sonversaion, 

3. The reference sheets distributed 
at the beginning of the work wr 
the hands of all pupils. bot : 
that the — La ing — 

1 t-books to 
n relry neo references at the end 
" ye experiment. This is valuable ofl 
cities in the use of references. 


0 
10n and labora 


yet Covered ip 


an entirely new topic, 
operation this plan of laboratory work 
experiments to this laboratory plu 


Several experiments tried hae 


: titut 
il must do his own stitute early all 
work. ae =. copy the work of done wi 
is impossible 


of which at 


There are difficulties in putting into 


~) 


May be aSSipned ‘ 


CTeNces are det, 
nite and we have found that the aver 


age pupil can doa fairly good job on Be 


We found it necessary to adapt th Be 
and to the average ability of the pu | 1 


‘ nes su 
been discontinued and new ie i 
ed. We have now @ t 


eae 


from the 


ait P 
toy y 


is col- _structor. vagy fist is repre 
e work done 1s following | ! 
Ee ages er f each laboratory The fairly satisfactory je 
lected at the enc © The grades ob- of a but does ° i ne DY oe 
er = sad, rl t the papers are a d experimen ° 
ead, DY standare ™ 
tained are fr 


1 the end of the term teacher durin 


not retyrned til 


° ; Elements, | 
ne i Steal is very flexible. tures. xides and At 
i ic O ' 
5, This —_ may be quickly | Metalic i 
Laboratory de of the week. end ae of byot 
‘ y 2 re a 4, 
shifted to an d material 4 


apparatus an 
ready. 42 


the first te a 1 
0 


: mor 
| the catal *S needed th 


. «1 
§ te ae" 


Solutions. 


lysis. : 
6. ian reactions. 


" Carbon dioxide. 
9, Baking powder. 


10. Sana forms of sulphur. 
j1. 


hur dioxide. 
12. Sulp onia and its properties. » 
13, Amm 
Gas flames. 
= Cobalt nitrate tests. 





ie 
Fy 
. 


a few years ago, 
drawer with the 


they did in a month, 
If one pulls out the 


of Grass.” 
This increase in the use of the cata- 


Hard water and its effect on soap. logue is Probably due to instruction 
16. Far 


17, Electromotive series. 

13, Distillation. 

19. Flame tests. 

90. Negative ion tests. 

11. Hydrogen by calcium. 

22. eS 24 hee 
Chairman, Physical Science 


Department. 


Eastern District High School. 


The Student and the 
Library Catalogue 


A recent monograph on “The Sec- 
ondary Schoo] Library,” reviewed in 
the November HIcH POINTS, con- 
cludes that conditions in the average 
high schoo] library are deplorable. Al- 
though the Picture is gloomy and there 
“an be no doubt Of the facts set forth, 


ney 
aa Present-day conditions 
Msiderable im 
Ose of Provement over 


other days, In spite of their 


Ceficiene; 

hone ; . School libraries are 
© Used, an ith j 
tligenee Used with increasing 
Proof ae © Convincing 


' an a glance 
Of the SU, with the ; 


te gi 





Smudginesgs 
The cards 


me dirtier 





"Sa criterion 
ial | ey beeg 
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in the use of the library—tibrary les- 
sons, still regarded by some as mixed 
blessings. After the catalogue lesson, 
the librarian less frequently finds her- 
self in the réle of a traffic policeman, 
caught in a jam, waving her arms to- 
ward various sections of the room and 
chanting call numbers in answer to 
the eternal, “Where can I find?”, the 
usual phrase, though here the similari- 
ty ceases. The student may want 
anything from Gallatin’s Opinion of 
the Erie Canal to “That poem, all I 
can remember is a tadpole and slime.” 
However, the cataloguer’s satisfac- 
tion at seeing the pupils go directly 
to the catalogue when they come to 
the library is not unmixed, for many 
are the demands that a “little learn- 
ing” brings. Once a pupil has been 
told that the catalogue contains title 
entries, he expects one, no matter how 
lacking in distinction that title is Or 
how clearly the Subject is indicated, 
A pupil would probably regard as per- 
fect a catalogue with title entries for 
“An introduction to English litera- 
ture,” “Stories of Useful invention,” 
and “A history of England.” This in- 
sistence upon title entries drives the 
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cataloguer to make more title cards another, — 








Sian fier oes ANAS a a, thal are "oduct t folk music in France, its ple. 
ing approves. and dryness, thei, ia bro, (> Fike — Church music which in ‘i iota Y reserved and rétiring 
ASEEIVERS, libraty leaocns; with ness have Produc i 88 ang | pune sia possibly be traced back out ep Mt RECEHAEY to seek, them 
their instruction in classification, even frugal, har Sons sturdy Poor, og turn may Undoubtedly some of thee, ce the Alliance Francaise, 
the seudents exitical of the Hbravian’s, C8 and mindful Meme" |» 28h some country task or throwth ‘ne Musée de TA Franses 
the students critical of the librarian’s no matter where th Of thei, a Be the tunes ys the wedding tunes, the through eh: er des Etats-Unis, 
carefully considered decisions. The better themselves ey may Wang Ys ony spring festivals. Sometimes Francais ‘ats = de Commerce 
cataloguer is waiting for the bright “Arverni» of J ute ey = gongs for became the property of the too few) resi eck oe (but all 
pupil who will inquire why H. D. The festival — eee the IP she — some composer, long since and restaurants in ee ese 
Kitson’s “How to use your mind,” is of the “collége.» Si the Sound, | a had been forgotten and time had York. Se 
in the 150’s, the psychology number, form the dancers and 2 Raised yh aS over the music as to make ANITA N. Cusuner 
and T. H. Pear's “The art of study,” the costume of his: Fi TS, each inf tha people's own. One folk tune James Monroe High School. : 
is in the 374’s, the number for self- town, took their T her Cistrics or MA even reproduced part of the melody m 
education, although under the same Places. - The, of Beethoven's Sixth Symphony. e Elementary Journalism Class 


8roup dancing and 
heading in the catalogue. She has were solos, 


lately felt in a defensive attitude when It is fortunate for the ae 
assigning class numbers to books, tral,” that this einy i Rage e 
which brings here to her daily prayer preserve from extincti g made to 
for consistency. beautiful folk AG a 
James Madison High School. 


on the really 
nd dances and 


Natives of the Massif Central.” 
A Folk Festival in Auvergne 


When I was in France this sum- 


ivi ic to sink into the discard, That 

d the unusual privilege of music to sink into 7 | 
soi is why most people think that Frane 
has no distinctive folk music and 


witnessing a Folk Festival of songs 
and dances in Auvergne. We hap- 


i is exactly the oy 
pened to be passing on our bicycles dances. The fact is ex 


Until the seventeenth centuy 


— W 

SINGING and ther | 
“% te ; 

HR qusical instruments which are called 


I have neglected to mention the’ in the Abraham Lincoln High School 
Because of economy measures, the 


4 “-abrettes” and which strongly recall . Elementary Journalism class in the 


| the Scotch bagpipes and the Breton 


| 


costumes by the “Artistic Society of 


The French littérateurs have ad 
lowed the popular dance and folk 


“biniou.” Two men, marvelous play- 
ers, were the accompanists and also 
played and sang solos. 

Iam sorry not to be able to describe 

the dance steps of “La Bourrée,” 
which is the characteristic folk dance 
of Auvergne. Each group from a 
certain town or district had its own 
particular variation and the audience 
was the delighted judge of the com- 
Petitors, 


one solely devoted to the pursuits of 
journalism, but is a regular English 
class, too. Students in this class are 
chosen from the best English students 
of the fourth and fifth terms, students 
who have also passed in every other 
subject. Thus, in addition to doing 
the work in journalism, the members 
of this class are responsible for their 
term's work in fifth or sixth term 


e- posite. But I haven’ English. 
where else. There was an u and other provinces were 1 Git the night tim gs and dances in since the literature of those terms is 


large gathering of people and a great - 


deal of coming and going in the other- 
wise quiet town. We inquired the 
cause and were told of the _—- 
festival, which we determined to wal 


for, even though we had to sleep - 
of-doors for two nights because W 


forms of folk art. : 
now being made to re" ° 

Naturally their ™ which it 
the type of countt) " gongs Wo 
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ites ayfulness their home : Siven in full detail, once a week, un- 
‘ Patriotic aspects y an less the _ material can be covered 

Avve ew York one’ an"; in a supplementary reading lesson. In 

gn ity th ; 
F “uly a Breton, rovengaux whe sith rea English, One of the books 
know of i : “ontribute What they phie a ager pps tases 
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Supplementary reading is devoted 
to this Subject, and the matter is fully 
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Seer — EE 
discussed then, no additional lessons 
are needed. Since the class consists 
of the brightest students, an intro- 
ductory lesson to every text and well- 
planned questions suffice in regard to 
covering the term’s literature. 

In a class of this sort, training in 
responsibility is the most important 
fbit to be inculcated in the student. 
After a week, the class elects its own 
president, and at the beginning of 
‘each period, the president conducts a 
discussion on any topic he or other 
members of the class may suggest. 
Thus, during the course of a week, 
there may be discussions on the value 
of propaganda, the Utopian press, a 
discussion of teaching methods, and 
soon. The only limitations prescribed 
are to keep the topic unified and to 
have it thought-provoking. This 
method of beginning the class allows 
for perfect freedom of expression on 
the part of every student in the class. 

Compositions, for the most part, 
are devoted to the subject of jaurnal- 
ism. There are so many different 
types of news stories, such as feature 
stories, editorials, interviews, and the 
like, that this offers a great variety. 
Of course, the creative imagination 
type of story, although it may in the 
does not play such a big part in this 
feature story, but one of the objects 
of the course is to train the student 
to be qualified to write for Lincoln's 
weekly publication, the Log. “ihen 
the work in formal journalism 1s com: 
pleted, magazine writing 1s taken up, 
and the students write short met 
‘ and essays for Lincoln’t Literary-Ar 


publication, Cargoes. 


Much Writin is 
students and they 4 alite 4 


the teacher Must do ‘a har rh th 
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papers, acher wes | -pary she students are directed to a 
Oral work is not neo] : oir of essays and short i a 
class. The free dacs 4 in te he better magazines. ry in ad * 
ginning of every Period ote very nicely with the ae th | = 
vides for that, but, in a 4 re r0 ate which is the study for the 
‘member of the class ae On, ev art of the term. 
Prepare, WP ', designed, on the 


fifteen minute talk on 
journalism. 


His chief source of material is th 
newspaper itself, but he consults many 
books, and often visits newspaper | 
offices and other places to make his | 
talk more interesting. Thus ina 
speech on crime news, the speaker had 
visited the neighborhood police a 

i j the reporter there 
and interviewed 2po gh 
talk, suggestions, ree f 
t write ai 


This is done constantly. 


ments are made by the 
class, and the speaker mus 
port of his speech, whi 
the discussion. 
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some phase of hole, to prepare , 
‘world in which he is to live and con- 
tantly stresses the social aspect. But, 
as was mentioned before, it has a 
more limited characteristic, too, that 
of securing good material for the 
Lincoln Log. At the end of the term 
"about twelve of the best students are 
chosen for the staff. The basis of . 
marks is not the only criterion for 
such choice, however. Instead of al- 
lowing the regular Log staff to edit 
the next to last issue of the paper 
that edition becomes a project for the 


ey Journalism class. A staff 









u ; 
the result d \ 


that th 


§10n 


very’ } 
din 15 a yely } 
m Five typ : 


course 1S 
? the student for the 


: =p and they go about the work 
ame way as the staff, except 
is likely to be more discus- 
i Da whole group. 
say 'S seen that the work of 
8 not very easy. This is 
oud be e. The brighter students 
‘ety Sven more work d i 
It 18 interest; ‘ithe. 
“resting to all of them. 
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ese There is hardly one who does not do 


extra work of some sort in this class. 
Marks at the end of the term are a 
necessary evil. Although all the stu- 
dents are bright, the normal bell curve 
works out here, too, as all are facing 
better competition. However, the in- 
structor disregards the curve, and 
marks each student at the end of the 
term as he would had that student 
been in a normal class. ‘ 
BERTRAND BURGER. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


A Suggestion for Correlation 
in American History 

Last term we developed in History 
5 an idea that we called -as the term 
progressed “The American Sym- 
phony.” ‘This idea grew spontaneous- 
ly as a result of oft-repeated emphasis 
upon the main themes in American 
History. By such themes we meant 
the struggle between the States and 
the Central Government, the West- 
ward Movement, the Growth of De- 
mocracy, and so forth. With the aid 


of some student with musical knowl- * 


edge the class learned a little about 
the mechanism of a symphony, i.e. the 
presence of a main theme, its constant 
repetition, the interweaving of minor 
themes played in different tempos and 
by different instruments; the fact that 
the main theme sometimes dominates, 
subsides, almost disappears, then re- 
turns stronger than ever; the fact 
that the minor themes are of different 
values and serve different purposes— 
sometimes emphasised strongly, some- 
times forgotton. Thus with these 
points in mind we came to sce with 
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each lesson that underneath the mere | 


details of dates, names of men, provi- 
sions of bills, and the like, there lay 
some theme or melody which, when 
interwoven with other themes, formed 
the Symphony of American History. 
Let me illustrate: Take the Ken- 
tucky and Virginia Resolutions, the 
Hartford Convention, the South 
Carolina exposition, the Secession 
«Movement. Underneath these stories 
there is the theme of State versus Na- 
tion, a most important theme in early 
American History—a theme so strong 
that the brasses played it in the Web- 
ster-Hayne Debate and the drums 
took it up in the Civil War. Then 
for a time this theme subsides—others 
take its place, but today the theme is 
strong again—State versus National 
Government and again the struggle is 
over labor. Before the Civil War it 
was a question of the central Govern- 
ment’s control over slave labor. Today 
it is the question of whether state or 
nation should take care-of such ques- 
tions as minimum wages, child labor, 
and so on. Perhaps if the theme uf 
Strong Central Government becomes 
too great it will obliterate the Federal 
motif in our symphony. Then there 
is the theme of the Westward Expan- 
sion with its companion theme, the 
Growth of Democracy. How the 
frst mentioned runs through our his- 
tory and blazes forth stronger than 
ever in our new imperialism! How 
weak the theme of Democracy was in 


‘tory! See how it grew 
our early history complemented bY 


urchase. How it bursts 
forth, perhaps a bit too blatant, under 


Jackson with the 

Spoils system, the SUb-then 

suffrage, new Ca ; 
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y 

clusion by the Me @ tem 
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some of the seeming failures in ou 
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‘VioLA L. NEIMAN. 
High School. 


am of Individual Health 
a he De Witt 
‘ah School 


|, Health instruction; 


, Physi 
5, Health service- 


cal education activities; 


n written about the 
f the subject. We 
are cognizant of aims and objectives 
therein. The third phase is beginning 
o emerge from a mist of limitations 
into a clearer understanding of just 
what we can and cannot do for the 
pupil in the way of health service in 
a large city high school. This latter 
phase of health education includes the 
“individual health training” program. 
Taking part in this program are those 
boys who deviate from the normal to 
such an extent that they must take a 
ap Program, and those who must 
“4 naan program, under in- 
supervision, 

How Can we m 

for these 5 


Much has bee 


‘ the special pro- 
* students accomplish as 
ee the objectives of the 
ativiter stam of physical education 
‘ *t0w i. we, in addition, 
Plexes of inferior; 
Md Weaknese nreriority 
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fore answering these questions 
let us see what the average groups of 
students in the individual health train- 
ing program include. At the De Witt 
Clinton High School, the department 
of health education, under the chair-- 
manship of Mr. Edwin H. Hastings, 
Jr., registered boys in its individual 
health training gymnasium sixteen of 
the thirty-five periods a week, during 
the one semester of February to June, 
1933. The time devoted to this work 
was shortened in order that more con- 
centrated efforts could be made in ac- 
complishing the objectives desired. 
Since that time the individual health 
training gymnasium has been function- 
ing thirty-two periods per week. 

During the sixteen periods that the 
gymnasium was open for the spring 
semester of 1933, the following groups 
of cases were enrolled: 


1. Those with gross defects of the . 


feet—flat feet, fallen arches, ex- 
treme pain, 141 cases in all. 

2. Those with gross defects in posture 
—extreme kyphosis, scoliosis, lord- 
osis, weak abdominal muscles, 47 
cases, 

3. Those who were extremely under- 
weight or overweight, 62 cases. 
With the limited time at our dis- 

posal we were able to care for only 
the gross defects in the above groups 
of boys. We believe, too, that the 
boys having slight defects of the above 
nature do not need individual health 
training. 

4. Those with slight cardiac trouble, 
37 cases, 

3. Those with hernia, 2 cases. 
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The extreme cases of the above two 
disorders were not included in the in- 
dividual health training groups. 

6. Those with dilated inguinal rings, 
5 cases. 

7 Those whose hips were out of line 
and the accompanying extreme 
scoliosis, 2 cases. 

8. Those who had the condition of 
brachial paralysis, 3 cases. 

9. Other abnormal cases registered, 
37 cases, including: 

a. Old poliomyelitis. 

b. Old osteomyelitis. 

c. Artificial limbs. 

d. Transplanted muscles. 

e. Post-operative (including frac- 


ture). 


f. Those with extreme lack of co- , 


ordination in the neuro-muscu- 
lar system. 

Combining the answers to the ques- 
tions asked above, the carefully tabu- 
lated results of the work done in this 
field, the experience of those in this 
work and keeping in mind the types 
enrolled as listed above, the following 
objectives are found to be within the 
scope of the program: 

1. To teach the students how to 
correct defects in their physical and 
psycho-physical systems where correc’ 
tion is possible without operation or 
mechanical means. | 

2. To set on the road to correction 
those whose defects cannot be cor’ 
rected the educator, by recommending 
them to the proper sources, and by 
following up the work as outlined by 
these sources. 


3. To pro 
stricted activity for those 
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nutrition groups, the boys are given 


mimeographed sheets with their ex. 
ercises listed on them. These sheets 
are taken home. Those who havea 


scoliosis with the hips out of line ae fF 


referred to their physicians for xny 


and treatment for the hips, while we, 


under the physician’s direction, tet fF 


the scoliosis. | 

The boys in these groups come | 
the individual 
nasium once each week. 
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in order that 
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qutnition the .department of 
wunction W4 7 ; 
tealth education. In aeleihion, gt 
vonferences with the nutritionist, the 
boy discusses his diet with the teacher 
furing the period in the individual 
health training gymnasium. — 

The boys in the foot and posture 
groups likewise have individual con- 
ferences at which time they discuss 
with the teacher the various points in- 
wlved in their defects, how they can 
be corrected, the causes, the results if 
neglected and other related points. 

; re measurements are made 
ows: At the beginning of the 
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obtained from the scales, pedograph, 


and the schematograph, they act 


to 


motivate the activities by giving the 
students the opportunity to watch 
their progress during the term, and by 
comparison of records as the semester 


progresses. 


The following is a record of the 
results obtained in the above groups 


1933, at this school: 


Total number foot cases enrolled 
Number showing marked improvement 





Number showing no improvement... 


(reccommended to doctor) 
Incomplete record rsseunneeeemeememeeeennnnsne 


Total number of cases of kyphosis—. 
Number corrected nsceeecxenseonsenensesoneeesnenneeotme 
Number showing marked improve- 


Incomplete rect vcnvncneeeeenmemennmnnennms 


Total number of cases of SCOLIOSIS... 
Number correct ed acceneccssnsesnneenseermmemmnernrees 
Incomplete record nncccennneennenennenrrn 


Total number of cases of lordosis._. 


Number corrected asessssensscosmneesseeenceennmeenene 
Number showing marked improve- 


ment 
Incomplete record vsnsnnneeeeeneneenmneereneene 


Total number of cases of weak ab- 
Clommimial muscles -csssosssmensonnecsesorsnenessseenennens 


Number corrected ncccecewsesessnuseereneseenemananene 
Number showing marked improve: 

TDMA ceeceececesessesacerenseesenssasseseocvnnemnnnnenananeunacne 
Incomplete record 





Total number of overweight cases 38 
Average loss Of weights 
Greatest weight lost by one boy. 10 


Total number of underweight 
cases 

Average gain in Weightircunmnumemn 5 

Greatest weight gained by one 


boy Eas OFS 











. for the semester of February to June, 


141 
101 
19 


21 


=" 
AE oJ a bv =J we ~~ ~J OO 


pe pom 


414 lbs. 


Ibs. 


Ibs, 
Ibs. 
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It is not specificallysune” exercises 
that have produced these results. It 
is in addition the fact that the boys 
have had the defect called to their 
attention. They become conscious of 
the needed correction, and do their 
best to improve themselves by correct- 
ing themselves in front of their mir- 
rors and doing other little things that 
are taught them. The exercises serve 
in many cases primarily as an incen- 
tive and reminder. It is the fact that 
a boy, conscious of his defect, main- 
tains a sustained correct position that 
causes the most outstanding results in 
this field. 

The cardiac, hernia and dilated in- 
guinal ring cases are referred to family 
physicians and the latter, after exam- 
ination, are requested to fill out a 
blank showing just what the boy can 
do and cannot do. In addition to 
these three types of cases, there are 
the abnormal conditions which are 
listed above. Some of them have 
special exercises which they do in 
order to strengthen weakened muscles 
resulting from transplanting or lack 
of use due to bone fracture. All 

others who have no special exercises, 
and the cardiac, hernia, and dilated 
inguinal ring cases, having received 
permission from their physicians, take 
part in a program of stunts and games. 
Every week two new stunts are 
taught these groups and they are told 
to practice them at home. The stunts 
and games form a source of material 
for leisure time activity and also offer 
a valuable form of neuro-muscular oni 

> The stunts are relatively sim- 
ercise. . ‘+ the 
ple and can be done at parties, int 
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upon to do anything calling for to 
much exertion. In ping-pong, fy 
example, they play games of eight 
points each and no boy plays two 
games in succession. This also holds 
true for the other point games. 
Between games every boy is te 
quired to sit down and rest. In ths | 
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Group B in : 
{eformities which prevent their par- 
ticipation in the regular program. — 
Group C is made up of the nutri- 
tion and posture boys. 

- Group D consists of the foot group. 
As he is registered in the class, each 
boy is given a group assignmert and 
he goes with that group wherever 
they are assigned. In order to pre- 
vent a feeling of isolation, at various 
times throughout the term group 
games and tournaments are organized 
for the entire class. 


Nt Procedure in these classes 

. § any average period throughout 
“tm would be as follows: 

l. As th 


¢ boy enters. h 
oh » he looks at the 
ol and observes the new 
Le ae exercises for the week. 
tc a place in the 
and goes to work on 
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y boy, t nus having opportunity 
Work with each one as an in- 


3. Attendance is checked, 

4. The health talk: Every day a few 
minutes is devoted to a particular 
group while the rest of the class 
“listens in.” This talk is in addition 

to the individual conferences that 
the boy has at various times 
throughout the term. 

. Individual and group games oc- 
cupy this section of the period. 

6. After the games are completed, the 
exercises and stunts are reviewed 
until dismissal. 

At the end of the term every boy 
is given an individual oral examina- 
tion. In this examination, the fol- 
lowing is expected of the boy: 

1. That he know the nature of his 
defect. What he can do to improve 
himself or prevént further aggrava- 
tion of the condition. 

. That he demonstrate at least four 
of the exercises taught during the 
term for his particular condition. 
If he is in a group that does not 
have an exercise program, he is ex- 
pected to demonstrate three or four 
of the stunts taught to his group. 


3. That those of groups A and B above 
know some of the fine points of the 
games that they were taught; e.g., 
grips on the golf clubs, methods of 
swinging, stance, service in ping: 
pong, cut, slam and others, 


wr 


bro 


Henry F. SALTMAN, 


Stunts and ' 
“Xercises, Ag he In charge of individual health training. 


De Witt Clinton High School. 
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A Unit of Analytic Geometry in 
the.Solid Geometry Course 

In view of the present trends in the 
teaching of Solid Geometry—the de- 
creased stress on the deductive aspect 
and the reduction of the number of 
propositions whose proofs are required 
—an additional unit can be intro- 
duced to replace the old material. A 
unit in solid Analytic Geometry is a 
topic which I believe will enrich the 
course and provide an excellent meth- 
od of comparison of the analytic and 
deductive approaches to geometry. 
Whereas there may be some objections 
to the use of the analytic (i.e. alge- 
braic) approach ‘to Plane Geometry 
on the ground that the pupil has not 
as yet made a sufficiently intensive 
study of graphs (which, at present, is 
taken up in Intermediate Algebra), 
this objection cannot be raised in the 
case of Solid Geometry. 

This unit may be taught either as a 
separate unit at the end of the regular 
course or, preferably, side by side 
with the appropriate topics in ‘Solid 
Geometry. The following topics in 
Solid Analytics have been included in 
the Solid Geometry course at Franklin 
K. Lane High School. Our experience 
has shown that it is advisable to re- 
view—and supplement—the topics of 
Plane Analytics which were studied 
in Intermediate Algebra as the an- 
alogous topics arise in Solid Analytics. 

1. The codrdinate system in three 
dimensions may be begun after the 
topic of perpendicular planes 1n Book 


VI. 


9. The projection of a line connec’ 
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prepared for the pupils wh a 
a eae 7, Equation of Surfaces of Revolu- 


tion (formed by revolving conic sec- 

tions in the xz plane about the z-axis) 

Sphere: x? + y? +2? = 1? (rotation 
of circle x? + 2? = 1?) 7 

: Cylinder: x? + y? = k? (rotation of 

line x = k) 

} Cone: x? + y?= kz? (rotation of 

line x = kz) 

Paraboloid: x2 ++ y’ = kz (rotation of 
parabola x? = kz) 


A. FORMULAS AND FACTS IN Soup 
ANALYTICS: 

1. Distance between two points 
(x:, yi, Za) and Xs, Ya x). d = 
\/ (2 — x)? + (y: mit + (a 
oe Zz) 2 


(x1, Yi» Z1) is 


a 
= 2-+- ek f 
= Y mr » surface of sphet J Blinsoig wih y2 2? 
, any be = 1 (rota- 


2. Equation of th 
xe yt tee 
r? (center at origin) 
(x —%1)” ee : 
— yz? (center at X1, ¥¥ a. (len 
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tion of ellipse _ i. a — 
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Nyberboloig. - y- = 





« M oO 
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> EXERCISES IN SoLtip ANALYTICS: 

1. Find the distance from the origin 
to each of the following points: 

" ri (b) (3,0,4); (c) (4,-2, 

, 0,3), (e |. 
eG ), (e) (id), (f) 

2. Find the direction cosines of the 
radius vector to each of the above 
points. 

3, Find the distance between each 
of the following pairs of points: _ 
(a) (3,1,5) and (4,3,7); (b) (3,0,7) 
and (5,2,3); (c) (-2,1,3) and (3,-4, 
-2); (d) and (-7,-3,-2) and (-2,-0,-2); 


_ (e) (0,0,4) and (-2,3,5). 


4. Write the equation of a sphere 
whose: 

(a) center is at the origin and whose 
radius is 5;.(b) center is at the origin 
and whose radius is 7;'(c) center is at 
(5,1,2) and whose radius is 3; (d) 
center is at (-3,1,4) and whose radius 
is 2. | 

5. Find the co-ordinates of the mid- 

points of each line in Question 3. 

6. Prove the triangle formed by 
joining the three points (1,2,3) 
(2,3,1) and (3,1,2) 1s equilateral. 

7. Starting with the normal equa- 
tion of a plane, write the equation of 
a plane (a) perpendicular to the XY 
plane, (b) perpendicular to the YZ 
plane, (c) parallel to XY plane, (d) 
parallel to YZ plane. 

8. (a) Write the equation of a 
plane passing through the point 
(3,2,4)' and perpendicular to the ra- 
dius vector through this point. 

(b) Do the’ same for the point 
(5,3,1). 

9, Find the intercepts on the axes of 


each of the following planes: 
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(a) 3x + 2y + 3z = 30; (b) 2x — 
y + 7% = 14; (c) 4x —3y — 22 = 
8; (d) 3x + 4y = 12; (c)x = 5. 

10. Write the equation of the 
planes which have the following x, y, 
z intercepts respectively: | 
(a) 4,2, and 3; (b) 1,-4, and 3; (c) 
-2,-3, and 5. 

11. (a) Find the equation of the 
plane passing through the following 
3 points: (4,3,1), (5,0,3), (0.2.3). 

(b) Do the same for the points: 
(1,0,4), (0,0,3), (6,-2.1). 

(c) Repeat for (1,2,3), (2,4,6), 
(3,6,9). 

12. Write the equation of the 
plane: | 

(a) parallel to the xy plane and 2 
units away from it; 

_(b) parallel to the yz plane and 3 
units from it; 

(c) passing through the line 3x 2y 
—5 and perpendicular to the xy 
plane; 

(d) bisecting the angle between 
the xz and xy planes; 

(ce) bisecting the angle between the 
xz, and yz planes. 

SAMUEL WELKOWITZ, 


Chairman, De artment of . 
Mathematics. 


Franklin K. Lane High School. 


The First Day's Work in Typewriting 

Just how much ground to —_ aa 

the first typewriting period 15 -y “4 
It to decide. It wi 


ad, of 
De period Many © 


shorten all Periods 


of each term to : 
t facil; 
. it 
€ ate 


100] for the 
& tea 


St 


I think 
. €o ; 
the machine and aay Parts 9 
erty , 


lease of Paper On an 
the first tai y — * taught ri 
some actual a Possible» 
Generally go.1.7 should j, 
cary typewriting need, i elemen, 
motivation. Students les © or 
manipulate the ma chine. . type and 
is to direct and correct their Problem 
to Bive them no oppo stm @ 
quire incorrect habits and fs x 
dampen their enthusiasm ae - I 
ject. : 
In teaching the operative parts of 
the machine I find it helpful to divide 
them into two groups: first, the thre. 
devices which move the carriage and 
second, all other parts of the carriage 
Have the students strike the spac’ F 
bar, using the correct finger from the | 
beginning and ask them to observe 
what is happening. They will notice 
that the upper part of the machine | 


: d point ; 
e it for, them an 
moves. Nam eae 


done. 









will ‘eal ra tess detail. 


sg orton and release of the 
he es j now be taught, giving 
paper ° - the operation and function 
practic? rateral paper guide, thumb 
the r fingers, and paper re- 


” ape re 
wheels P "shortened period it may 
tease sesible £0 accomplish any more 


be jmp “ 
than this. the period is of normal 

a nearly $0, it is possible to 
fength, d drill on the reach to the 
teach a and to do some actual 
guide a If the Rational method is 
ares will consist of repetition 
iis on the index finger keys; if 
he Smith method is used one can 

Fae On a “i a a and still type 
nip » during the first 


one word, “fur, 
period. The joy the students get out 


of typing even one word is worth all 


of the effort necessary to accomplish 


it. To be sure, their technique is not 
yet perfect, but if we did no typing 
at all until their operation of the ma- 
chine were perfect, we would find 
their interest flagging. ? 

At a recent meeting of the Com- 
mercial Education Association a novel 
= was recommended, that of 
“isengaging the ribbon until the touch 
Macs, This seems to me to 
silent advantages, Anything that 
ei rs student from giving his 
will a — the paper is certainly 

‘ . should help make 

“ia €r conscious,” and 
eine the distractions at- 
"tong key has en ring —s 

N struck, If a 
done is desired one 


e 


be reviewed again and 
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can have the students use a sheet of 
ca bon paper, but since correct tech- 
nique rather than results is our ob- 
jective in the early stages of the 
course, this seems unnecessary. 

TERESA MARKEY. 
James Madison High School. 


Evaluating the Mental Hygiene 
Program in the Julia Richman 
High School 

How does one measure intangibles? 
How can we gauge increases in, and 
absolute totals of sympathy, kindliness, 
affection? How can we determine the 
extent of the influence which our at- 
titudes and our carefully planned pro- 
grams have had in the lives of our 
pupils? And who can estimate the 
consequences in their happiness and 
mental health of even our casual 
friendliness and human interest? And 
so to evaluate the effects of the mental 
hygiene program in our school life is 
difficult. Nevertheless, there are a 
few things which we can, with all 
modesty I believe, claim for this pro- 


gram. 

In the last three years surely a 
majority of our general conferences 
have in whole or in part dealt with 
the subject of the right adjustment of 
our girls to the reasonable conditions 
of school life. 
lieve, in these conferences, in taking 
out of the concept of mental hygiene 
the horrors that some of us had re- 
served for it. We demonstrated that 
a knowledge of that which contributed 
to the healthy outlook and conduct of 
our children did not particularly con- 
sist of the knowledge of a certain 


We succeeded, I be- ~ 
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mental hygiene Jargon, nor of a know- 
ledge of the complexities of clinical 
procedure, nor of a knowledge of the 
garbled behavior of unfortunate crea- 
tures. And we showed (how skill- 
fully our teachers did so!) that we 
contribute to the mental hygiene of 
our pupils in all our contacts, in re- 
citation, in section, in extra-curricular 
activity—always. And so I consider 
that our mental hygiene program in 
the school has been a success in that 
we have perhaps a greater awareness, 
a greater sympathy, a something which 
makes us sorry when we have been 
unkind. Can anybody believe any 
more that. a child is deliberately 
wicked? This, our awareness, is the 
most important single factor in the 
right mental health of the girls. 

The mental hygiene program, too, 
has permeated our school life in gen- 
eral and in very individual ways 
through the special agencies estab- 
lished by our Principal. There is no 
time to review here the influences of 
each: The Heads of Schools, the 
Grade Advisers, the Personality Com- 
Memorial Fund Adminis 
ttendance Officers, the 
ureau of Child Guid- 
They are all con- 


cerned with mental hygiene objectives. 
And may I express for all of us the 
thoughts I have heard you express 10° 
dividually? We have a deep admira 
tion for those fine people in our ro 
(whose names WE all know) who ha 


exceeded by far in their ear 
our maladjusted girls the mere Pa a 
of duty. Several of —_ = 
opinion, stand with leaders © 


mittee, the 
tration, the A 
Infirmary, the B 
ance, and so on. 
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In conclusion, to evaluate the ef 


fects of the mental hygiene progrem 


on our school life, I might compile 


elaborate statistics as to (1) totd 


number of pupils handled through our _ 
agencies, (2) the numbers of parents 


who visited, (3) the outside agencies 
we called in, (4) the number of cass 
disposed of in one way, (5) the num 
ber of cases disposed of in another 


way, and so on indefinitely, 


this measure by 
any change in t 
being—in her hap 


he life of a human 
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Juli Richman Hi 


e appeared to be some 
cause a Sally and her 
e felt that he got no co- 
the q from the girl. 
opt tudy at the Bureau of Child 
ae yealed that although 


re 
ae average intelligence, her 
Sally 


je placement was a year 00 
gra 


aie dificulti 
d by the sit 


from W 


es at school were 
uation at home. 


ente hom Sally and 


| other, : 
The m er sisters had received 


d 

r twO ol : 

A most attention and _ affection, 
. 


had died three months before. 

The father was 2 seclusive man 
ho was abusive to his children, 
including Sally, refusing them per 
mission to go out with their friends 
and implying that his daughters 
were immoral. From our contact 
with him and from the material sub- 
mitted by the social agency cooper’ 
ating on the case, it was believed 
that the father was mentally ill. 

The following recommendations 
were made at the conclusion of the 
study: (1) separation of the girls 
from their father; (2) change in 
school placement for Sally. 
ala Sots time Sally and her 
father Th an eam Bie 
friend e girls have their own 

er dis me 5 the household un- 
ing social etGlicy g : - dial 
Inga very good 4 ally 1S mak- 
Operative Stele A in the 
* Satisfactory, ere her work 
Mary Denson, 
gh School. 
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iat ae Baections for 
ics 

To learn by doing is a principle 
advocated by John Dewey. In an at- 
tempt to carry out this idea and also 
to make first term Civics more realis- 
tic, students in Civics 104 and Civics 
1110 of Evander Childs High School 
registered and voted like their fath- 
ers and mothers last November. This 
was a two-lesson project in Registra- 
tion and Voting. These lessons were 
planned for the two school days prior 
to election. No further motivation 
was necessary. 

The aim of the first lesson was to 
secure the registration of voters. The 
class discussed the qualifications re- 
quired of a person who wishes to 
vote in New York State. In addition 
to the other qualifications it was ex- 
plained that persons desiring to vote 
had to go through the process of reg- 
istration at the Board of Election in 
his election district. 

To secure registration, the classes 
were -divided into five election dis- 
tricts according to the rows in which 
the students sat. A Board of Elec- 
tion of one person was appointed for 
each district. (Boards equal in num- 
ber to the regular Boards of Election 
would prove too cumbersome.) 

The members of the Election Boards 
were instructed to judge as to the 
qualifications of the respective voters 
and to record in “Election Books” 
(pieces of long yellow paper) certain 
required information. 


The paper “Election Books” were | 


divided into fifteen numbered col- 
umns. The information desired for 
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umn. 


each Board of Election asked the 
tions and recorded the answers. 


As the first 


each column was written on the 
blackboard to save time. 
registrant stepped up to his Election 
Board, the teacher asked the questons 
and the Election Boards wrote the 
desired information in the proper col- 
For the remaining registrants, 


ques- 


The questions to be asked of the 
registrants were copied as closely as was allowed to re 
possible from those asked by real 


Boards of Election. 
follows: 


(begin with number one). 


Column 3. 


They were as 


Name of registrant. 


Column 4. Number of years of 
residence in State of New York. 


Column 35. 
residence in Bronx county. 


Number of months of 


Column 6. Number of days of 


residence in election district. 
and row in classroom.) 


(Seat 


Column 7. Married or single. 


Column 8. Age. 


Column 9. Country of birth. 
Column 10. - Owner or tenant of 


place in which you live. 


Column 11. 
tion or vote. (If never vote 


Year of last registra’ 
d you are 


The Boar ds 5 
pelled to ref 
for example, 
had bee 
Parents were 
that of a bo 
r esidence in hi 
girl claimed th 
father’s citize 
a minor when they 


quirement was th 

The students cay i 
| the lesson so well that at ¢ 
Column 1. Number of registrant busy Boards of Election 
| of persons waiting to re 
Column 2. Address of registrant, them remarked “Why this 


n born in 


—_———_ 


(a) 


Nship 


f Elect: 
© Sever . 
that of 
Russia 
not natural; 
Y not havin 
S election f 
© right to 
Pp apers as 
Were obra: 


10p 


Rister. 


e onl 


real registration! This ig 
looks at the schools,” 


The entire class was registered by 
the time the bell rang ending the 


period. 
The aims of the second lesson wer 
(a) to instruct first voters in the we 
of the voting machines, (b) to har, 


speeches favoring the leading mayor 


© age tp 
One Waive d 
© Spirit of 
ight of 1 
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Bister, One of 
Sis just lb ff 
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the Way it 


alty candidates, and (c) to hin 
student votes recorded. 


With a reprint contanl 


names of all 
of the voting machine, 


teacher together 


candi 


cedure of voting. 


W 


: the boo 
a Present occupation. yon — or the vO gt 
Column 12. : the machine tt levers 0 
Evidence of literacy ! the sma 
Column 13. blic ing down didates Oop 
ters, (Name ot the choice of cam rs untl ‘s is 
of first voters. aot graduated.) the small leve sons #0 f 
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s 


ords the total vote for 
d there is no indi- 
’s choice. 

of each a andrei the 
af machine, speeches for 

. most likely candidates for 
each fe heard. ‘These speeches 
mayor repared at home the night 
had been ae to lack of time, the 
as limited to one 


| delivered W 
per deli There were no 


each candidate. 
ts or questions. ™ 
the speeches were being 
piece of paper was 

aj «to each voter: After the 

ae were over, the voters were 
ci indicate their choice for mayor 
- * take their secret ballot to their 
sit of registration. There, they 
signed column fifteen of the “Elec- 
tion Book” and turned the ballot 
over to their Election Boards. 

The votes of several students were 
refused because of failure to register 
due to absence. 

Each Board of Election counted its 


for 
commen 
While 


given, a small 


- votes and made its report when called 


upon. Votes for both classes were 

tabulated in an effort to see the elec- 

tion trend. The students were inter- 

= in the lessons and were excited 
se 


‘ e the outcome of their own elec- 
Ons, 


LILLIAN STAHL, 
Evander Childs High School, 


Improving Habits of Study 


ects nh Our large schoo! proj- 
1a Richman High School 
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asa committee of eight appointed 


tr. Lucey with Miss Ficks as 
chairman. The committee worked for 
One year, 1927-1928, with the splen- 
did coéperation of all teachers 
all girls, 

The idea of directed study is an 
interesting one, inasmuch as direc 
tion has become in some quarters a 
rather unpopular term. Yet many of 
our girls ask for nothing so much as 
direction, training, like the little girl 
who said to her teacher, “Must we do 
again today what we want to do?” 

Certainly we felt in 1927 and we 
still feel that training our pupils in 
good study habits is one of the great- 
est things we can do for our girls. 

. Now, as then, our girls must be able 

to face a problem, recognize its needs, 
have the techniques for solving the 
problem well in hand, attack the 
problem with zest, and solve it with 
no waste of time or effort. Directed 
learning becomes learning, self-initi- 
ated, one of the great aims of educa- 
tion, leading to that wisdom which, 
coupled with vision, will make pos- 
sible the saving of our old world or 
the creation of a new. 

Our year’s program in 1927 began 
with a fairly elaborate questionnaire 
to children, administered in two sec- 
tion periods under the direction of the 
section teachers. The questionnaire 
brought out certain weaknesses that 
girls had in study habits and trained 
their attention upon certain points in 
good study procedure. The teachers 
were able then to institute a training 
along the lines of individual needs. 
The answers were tabulated and the 


and 
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tabulation revealed the general needs. 
It was discovered from the replies to 
the questionnaire that study is some- 
thing rather unpopular and unpleas- 
ant, that 30 minutes of study is a very 
long time, that only written work is 
really considered study, and that work 
enjoyed is not really study work. 


Throughout the year various mim- 
eographed material was given out to 
teachers and to pupils. These sheets 
included several sheets of bibliogra- 
phy, notes on the teaching of good 
study habits during the recitation pe- 
riod, a review of the laws of learning, 
a summary of the essential quantities 

of a good assignment, which is one of 
the most important forms of directed 


learning, and a list of the essentials’ 


of good study procedures. 


During the year the committee ar- 
ranged the six general faculty meet- 
ings. At three of these, outside speak- 
ers, Professor Tillinghast of Horace 
Mann, and Professors Maxie, Wood- 
ring and Kitson of Teachers College, 
talked on phases of directed study and 
training in study habits. At three 
our own teachers discussed the topic 
from the stand points of teaching 
girls how to read, the using of books, 
the making of outlines as guides and 
aids in study. 

Now as then all this material is 
valid. The needs in study habits have 
not changed. They are as vital today 
as then. More than ever We have seen 
and classified our aims and have +. 
that planning in 4 planless her 
the only prophylactic against 1 - 
and ignorance. Our girls stil! & 


of life, not just to bus 
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ability to see life and to solve its 
problems. If our school can help 
girls to real learning through directed 
learning, it has bestowed upon them 
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nistory teacher of the previous term, 
ysually upon the achievement of an 
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average of at 3 
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History 
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] to 
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bis innate ability. 


‘ment term plan, but, because of 


being classified rather homogeneously, 
secure a much better mastery of _ the 
prescribed topics than would be pos- 
sible in an average class. Three sec- 
tions, designated as “Special” (one in 
European and two in American His- 
tory) are sufficiently unique to war- 


rant making a brief report concern- 
ing them. . 
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Crammer” who spends time 
worrying about the lack of drill in 
Preparation for Regents’ examinations. 

Guide Sheets: Students use a 
manual published by the University 
of Chicago press, entitled “A New 
Approach to American (European) 
History,” by D. C. Bailey and E. T. 
Smith. It divides into units the field 
to be covered. Each unit contains an 
overview, an outline of the overview, 
and finally, a series of problems. Pro- 
fessor Bailey’s aim was “to organize 
history so that it might enlighten the 
student rather than provide ballast 
for his memory.” To achieve this. 
purpose, the problems are arranged 
in proper sequence for pupils to form 
understandings in an orderly way, and 
they are accompanied by detailed di- 
rections for study and a carefully pre- 
pared bibliography. 


Procedure: 

1. Pupils read overview carefully, 
at home; then they study the outline 
of the overview in order to fix the 
topics in proper relation to each other. 

2. Four periods of the week are 
spent in the very well-equipped li- 
brary where pupils: 

a. Locate available material; 

b. Evaluate the material (take 
notes on best); 

c. Form judgments where au- 
thors differ; 

d. Vie with each other in “dis- 


covering” that a book not 
mentioned in the bibliogra- 
phy is particularly good. 
(“The pleasing sense of dis 
to which Albert 


covery,” 
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Bushnell Hart refers in his 
“Studies in American Educa- 
tion,” Chapter V, is ob- 
served almost daily by the 
teacher of a “Special” history 
class). 

e. Discuss in groups of four, 
questions which arise in con- 
nection with following direc- 

tions stipulated in the man- 

ual. 

3. Explanation of two problems 
presented in coherent, logical, and or- 
derly style constitute the weekly 
written assignment. 

4. One period of the week is spent 
in the classroom for general discus- 
sion of the problems, correction of 
errors, exchange of views on debat- 
able topics, comparison of authorities 
used by different members of the 


class. | : 


Undesirable Features: 

1. Classroom period is too short for 
adequate discussion of two problems. 
(When an experiment was made with 
two classroom periods, it was found 
that time in the library was 1 


suficient.) 

1. The discussion of current events 
must necessarily be relegated to the 
background—a decided disadvantagt 
in this era of drastic changes in = 
political and economic attitu = 
(This defect, however 1s — 
mitigated by the fact that the spe 7 

trains pupils to read more 
nie postpone forming judg 
both sides of 4 question 


on 
Regents’ e 


Xaminat; 
| eq the Bailey diel Te on 
Nn effort is made Smith Nite 


d t mh 
eficiency by havin 0 elimina, Ny 
special class 5 5 Memb c th 


pe Crs 
the year having the l of th 


daily. This m 
Purpose of the : 
ay by the f 
Oo special Classes hope fo te 
_— 7 this age of = soll : 
ma quently awarded for es 
splay a good mit 


memo 0 
the power to think. Ty, Tather than 


Benefits whic nah: 
hours spent a = i 1 Justify thy 
pupils’ explanations of ae es 

1. Graduates of these Fi re 
classes, now pursuing courses a | 
lege, take the trouble tw retum 4 
school to express appreciation for hay 
ing had the opportunity to be trained 
for the research work they are now 
obliged to do. 

2. Pupils acquire ability in classify 
ing material. (It’s a pleasure to se 
improvement in note-taking after a 


perience has chown that carclesy | 


written notes necessitate consulting + | 
d time.) 


reference a secon ii ta 
‘Js acquire the habe 


ding judgment Ul 
pending J é euatet 18 


act that man 1g Neco, 
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-thographical errors, they 
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aim ils “develop a cooperative 
; ah majority of them will not 


spisit. aie) their privilege to 
take leith book three days if 
_— di others need it. 
they = ress of excellent students is 
6. ime by slower members of 
got ret Work is very individual. 


er aol develop initiative. Self- 
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w Venture in International 


A Ne 


Education 7 
Russian recognition creates an Op’ 
rtune moment for the announce: 
ment of a new venture in interna- 


tional education sponsored in Soviet 


~ Russia by the People’s Commissariat 


of Education and Voks (the Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries); and in the United States 
by the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, Inc. For the first time since 
the revolution of 1917, the University 
of Moscow is offering for foreigners 
summer courses of pertinent interest 
to school teachers, social workers and 
students of the social sciences. ‘The 
unique feature of the plan is that 
: eaieeee taught in English by 
epecialy oo gaa and are 
mer needs to meet the sum- 
stud of English and Ameri 
‘nts and educato = 
rs. 


© Progr 
am off ‘ “ 
Cludeg courses ; ered, which in- 


ned : . 
ye logy, ucation, economics, 


art 7» Sociology, — crimi 
and literature and ad iminology, 


vanced Rus- 










S COmpulsory since no one is 
lace reference books in pu- 
Or write his theme for 


him. 


8. Difident pupils often acquire 
confidence ‘in a “special” class. 


9. Intellect rather than memory i 
challenged! ve 


Marion R. HANSBERY. 
James Madison High School. 


ONAL NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


sian, is coordinated and executed by 
the Anglo-American Institute of the 
First Moscow University. The Insti- 
tute, which was recently organized, 
has a two-fold purpose. The first is 
to provide foreign visitors to the So- 
viet Union with the academic facili- 
ties and programs necessary for seri- 
ous research and study. The second 
is to publish material on Soviet edu- 
cational, social and cultural move- 
ments for the information and use of 
educators and students in all English 
speaking countries. These two func: 
tions of the Institute are inter-related, 
since it plans to publish the results of 
research and study by its students. 
The extensive program to be offered 
by the Anglo-American Institute at 
the First Moscow University during 
the summer of 1934 will no doubt 
serve as a means of furthering cul- 
tural contacts between American, 
English, and Russian students and 
teachers, 

The plan offered by the Institute 
involves four weeks of resident study 
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at the University of Moscow and two 
weeks of supervised travel field work 
through the Soviet Union. Universi- 
ty credit is certified by the University 
of Moscow. The summer session be- 
gins in Moscow on July 15. Rates for 
attendance, including travel and full 
maintenance, have been materially re- 
duced for students, teachers and social 
workers only. The Institute of In- 
ternational Education, at 2 West 45th 
Street, New York, will supply full 
information on request. 


—Release of the Institute of 


International Education. 


Who Speaks Spanish? 


Abolition of New Mexico's 20- 
year-old bilingual practice of printing 
its laws both in English and Spanish 
was discussed recently in the State 
as an economy measure, but it was 
decided to continue the double lan- 
guage standard because there are still 
thousands of citizens who read and 
speak only Spanish. The decision 
emphasizes the geographical extent 
and nature of the figurative Spanish- 
language empire. | 

An important question put by 
United States census-takers in 1930 
was “Do you speak Spanish?” 

“Si semor!”” chorused voices all 
over the Union, faintest in New Eng’ 
land, loudest in the Southwest. The 
answer echoed beyond our borders, 
south across the Rio Grande down to 
Patagonia, through Mexico, a — 

‘ in Sout 
in Central America, nine nhac 
America, east across the Car! 


A third of our di 
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plomatic 
a fourth each of our ate and 


sular | 
Department of Commerc at 


e foreign 


- posts are in Spanish-language coun: 


tries. Our foreign trade with then 
and our investments there run to im 
pressive money totals. Our intereg 
in their history and culture, tastes and 
standards, is keen. Knowledge of 
their language has become for many 
business men in the United States | 
an everyday need since telephones § 
and radios have linked all the cour | 
tries of the Western Hemisphere 


The New World began sp , 
Spanish when Columbus - . 
Hispaniola (the Island of Hatt). 
Long before the time 
and Plymouth 
only exploring 4” a 

misphere, but dl 
- ata culture by pan 
nent settlements, setting vet / 
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our own Southwé 


dred years ago 









xICAN POPULATION IN 
Los ANGELES 
in many Texas, New 
Ever . a Arizona communities 
exicos Mexican border, Spanish is 
English. Almost 
2 of Mexican blood live 
on the American side 
n border as live in the 
n the other side of 
-. one of the largest 
it a world, with a 
nt larger than 
ulation of see 
: Spanish daily with a 
, ee 14,000. San An 
a : Mexican population would 
om a city as large as Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; it issues 4 Spanish daily of 
more than 11,000 circulation. 
In New Mexico the lower branch of 
the legislature, courts, and, in many 


parce 


Spanish’s 
the entire pop 


to 


towns, church services are conducted 


in the two tongues. On street, range, 
and farm, Spanish ison a par with 
English. : 


Around New York’s Fifth Avenue . 


and 110th Street lives a colony of 
ata people from Spain, 
en South America, Mexico, and 
: est Indies. It runs a Spanish 
eater, with vaudeville and motion 
pe in Spanish. Many of its 
= - ee bear signs in Spanish. 
ne ne vis also one of the coun- 
Shee gest publishing centers for 
‘ Pers and magazines in Spanish. 
“ican Spanish igs hy qd 4 

bal Pennsylvania i otitis 
i he: Wen , steel plants, 
nd beet ia S orchards, cotton 
8, and among the men 
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rews and railroad con- 
s. 


of its 7 
struction gan 


SPANISH Worps CoLor ENGLISH 
SPEECH 

The Spanish era left the United 
States a heritage of words which be- 
came “naturalized” and passed into 
current speech. These words live on 
in certain State names, some 2,000 
town mames, numerous mountain, 
river, and plant names, and in a host 
of other familiar terms. Adobe and 
adiés and arroyo, bonanza and burro, 
canyon and calaboose, mesa, manana, 
and mustang, plaza and patio, what- 
ever their present spelling, are as 
Spanish in origin as the Conquista- 
dores. 

The West borrowed the cattle busi- 
ness from befow the Rio Grande, to- 
gether with the cowboy’s clothes and 
horse equipment, his methods of rid- 
ing, roping, rounding up, and brand- 
ing. It also imported much of his 
language—bronco and quirt and lasso, 
‘chaps,’ lariat, rodeo and rancho, and 
other terms. 

Indian words with first a Spanish, 
then an English twist in spelling also 
are part of our speech heritage from 
Spain. Potato and tomato, tobacco, 


mesquite, chocolate, quinine, henequin, . 


maize, cannibal, canoe—these and 
other native terms the Spaniards took 
from Mexico, Peru, the Caribbean 
islands and elsewhere, then passed 
them on to us. 


The war with Spain and the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal quickened 
our interest in all things Spanish, 
which Prescott, Irving, Longfellow, 
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and others had aroused. OGay, many 


of the leading high schools and. col- 
leges teach Spanish language, history, 
and literature, and a growing number 





of American students attend summer ° 


courses in schools of Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, Guatemala, and Madrid. Pan- 
American conferences and concerts, 
radio programs, sound pictures, tours, 
special libraries, special museums and 
other exhibits; books of travel and 
description, history, arts, architecture, 
economics and politics; interpretative 
comment in newspapers and magazines 
—all’testify to the attention which, 
today more than ever, the United 
States pays the Hispanic World. 


— Release of the National Geographic 
Society. ; 


The Program for Federat Aid 

In keeping with its historic policy, 
the National Education Association 
has been working intensively for some 
months to obtain federal relief for 
~ schools in the present crisis. Primary 
responsibility for the development of 
this program has rested with the Leg: 
islative Commission of the NEA, un- 
der the able leadership of its chairman, 
Sidney B. Hall, state superitendent of 
public instruction, Virginia. The Leg: 


. islative Commission has worked in 


close codperation with the Joint Com: 


the Emergency in Educa: 


mission on 

i i K. Nor’ 
«+ eyhose chairman 1s John 
me Teachers 


ton, professor of education, 
College, Columbia University. 


The final program 


representat; 
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ational By 
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(1) The e : 
keepi mergeD 
seeping elementary Problem 4 
schools open on a; and secon 
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basis as possible durin a normal , 
1933-34 sho ld & the schoo] 
‘ uld be met b Yet 
appropriation of ¥ a fede 
$50,000,000 tn 1. 
allocated accordin "on ile 
needs in th S {0 emergeng 
e several states, This 
may be provided in one of two a 
(a) by a special provision in i 
relief act, or less preferably 
“(b) by a separate federal appro 
priation. In either case such appro 
priation shall be administered prefer 
ably by a Board of which the U. 8 
Commissioner of Education shall be 
chairman and executive officer. 
(2) In view of the fact that the ir 
ability of many communities adequate 
ain schools is certain toca” 


ly to maint 
tinue during the fiscal yeat 1g348) a 
appropriation of 


federal emergency ee ginnt f 


ation of not less tna" ; 
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due to the shrinkage of 
support schools during 
joC ‘on, constitutes an aspect of 
e dept + emergency of such pro- 
2 preset to endanger the effective- 
portion - schools throughout the na- 
ness ° ie fundamental relief which 
tion in order that public edu- 
js neces titutions May be adequate- 
tonal be secured only 
£ measures for 
aid to educa- 


niti ’ 
m ‘ 
ability * 


orted © 
Y = 4 the adoption © 
emergency 
a ie 1934-3). The situation 
ao ‘cal in education that the 


. og critt 
: “ie are justified in using federal 
aA to insure the normal operation 
Accordingly, it is recom- 


mended that a substantial sum be dis- 
tributed from the federal treasury to 
the various states tO assist them in 


| meeting this phase of the emergency: 


The method of distribution should 
provide first, that a flat sum objective- 
ly determined be distributed to all 


states; second, that a supplemental 


sum objectively determined but 
weighted to meet the needs of the 
poorer states be included in the dis- 
tribution; and: third, that the method 
of distribution be’ stated in the stat- 


sc ovitel that a contingent fund 
i exceed 10 per cent of the 
: Soon provided for 1934-35 be 
: or distribution to states and 


units to meet exceptional and 
i a under the direction 
Disioner of sca the U. S. Com- 
fan ducation shall be chair- 
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~ A eee funds should be released 
School maintenance by 

(a) refinancing school district in- 

debtedness or such municipal or coun- 

ty indebtedness as may have been in- 

curred in behalf of the schools. 

(b) providing federal loans to 
school districts or to municipal or 
county corporations, where (in the 
case of the latter) the loan is to be 
used for educational purposes; pro- 
vided that in both instances the loan 
shall rest on the security of delinquent 
taxes, frozen assets in closed banks, or 
other acceptable securities. 

(5) Out of any new appropriations 
made for Public Works not less than 
10 per cent should be allocated for 
buildings for schools, colleges, and 
other educational enterprises. Such 
grants shall be available provided that 
an approved survey has been made, 
and that the survey shows the need 
for the buildings. In cases where such 
surveys have not already been made 
these surveys shall be made under the 
direction of the Office of Education 
through a decentralized regional or- 
ganization. The cost of these surveys 
shall be charged to the Public Works 
appropriation for school plants. | We 
recommend that the grants for such 
projects be made on a 100 per cent 
basis. In administering this fund 
major attention should be given to the 
needs of the rural schools. 


(6) A federal appropriation or allo- 
cation of $30,000,000 should be pro- 
vided to assist students to attend in- 
stitutions of higher education for the 
period ending July 1, 1935, by 
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(a) special provision in existing 
acts, Or 

(b) a separate federal appropria- 
tion. 
This fund should be administered 
by the U. S. Office of Education. 

The following suggestions for im- 
mediate action are offered for mem- 
bers of the profession everywhere: 

(1) Write at once to your Con- 
gressmen and to the President of the 
United States vigorously urging the 
need of relief for public education. 


(2) Cooperate with consultants of © 


the Joint Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education and other friends 


of the schools in your state in creating 


public sentiment favorable to federal 
emergency relief. 

(3) Urge organizations of which 
you are an officer or member to pre- 
sent to Congressmen and to adminis- 
trative officials in Washington peti- 
tions for immediate federal emergency 
relief. , | 

(4) Report to the chairman of the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., what 


you have done and are planning to do. 


(5) Act today—the degree of suc’ 


cess depends upon how quickly and 
forcibly the organized teachers of the 
nation take steps to accomplish the 


i esults. 
desired r 1 ot oe National 


__From the Journa 
Education Association for Feb- 
yuary, 1934. 
Linguistic Expectation in 
necents Examinations _— 
The subject of testing en 
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2. Ability to understand the 
3. Knowledge of history 
and culture of the veope 
W 
language we are teaching. 2 
Although both the Regents’ and 
the Codperative Tests cover all thes 
points, I prefer the method used in 
the latter. The Cooperative Language 
Tests are divided into three man 
headings—(1) Reading, (2) Vocabv 
lary, (3) Grammar. x 
The reading part of the examin’ 
tion consists of a series of a0 stat 
sentences which test the ae 
the student to grasp the man 
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language 
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can ascend, 1 to the street, 
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er floors, 5 through 
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e ~ af dent can comprehend this 
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| then answer the remaining ques- 


After completing from 80 to 
gjmilar sentences, the teacher can 
urately the student’s pro- 
his particular phase of lan- 


wil 


gauge acc 
ficiency 12 : 


age work. | | | 
In contrast to this form of testing, 


we bave the Regents’ Comprehension 
yestion, given @ valuation of either 
10 or 15 points, depending on the 
grade of the student. Since compre- 
hension is such an important factor in 
language work, surely it merits more 
consideration than 10 or 15 points 


imply. 


Aside from this, however, this ques 
tion consists of a short anecdote or 
conversation, read to the student by 
an examiner, who may or may not 
be the student’s teacher. If he 1s so 
fortunate as to have his own teacher, 
with whose voice and pronunciation 


4 he is familiar, he will do nicely with 


=a on ‘s the examination. If, 
tunate or 7 rs sean Hs = 
inet must listen to a strange, 
a, ih, voice, he will not fare so 
of ap ne a strain at the time 
than an aa examination is more 
niin 2 0 unstring the student. 
8 an : “te we are compelled, as 
DON him arge schools, to impose 
¢ Person with whom he has 
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never studied or spoken before, and 
whose enunciation and pronunciation 
are somewhat different from that to 
which he is accustomed, we can read- 
ily understand why he will not do as 
well as the more fortunate student. 


Besides this, we should consider the © 


question itself. After the examiner 
has read the anecdote twice, he reads 
five questions in the foreign language, 
based on the anecdote, for the student 
to answer in the foreign language. 
For the student who is aural-minded, 
this is a fine exercise. But most stu- 
dents are visual-minded. How do they 
fare with this type of question? We 
must admit, of course, that they have 
been trained for this type of work, 
since it is our duty to prepare them 


for the Regents’ examination. But. 


there are many who cannot compre- 
hend. These students could answer 
this question perfectly if they could 
see it in print. No doubt this is true 
of most people. Our education begins 
and ends with the printed page. Why 
not, then, give this question in the 
manner used in the Codperative Test? 
It would be fairer to both types of 
students. Then, too, a short anecdote 
or paragraph as given in the Regents’ 
examination cannot serve the same 
purpose as well. A wider range, say 
from 75 to 100 sentences, would be a 
better test of the student’s proficiency. 
It gives the pupil a better opportunity 
to demonstrate his ability. It gives 
the examiner a better idea of the stu 
dent’s capacity. 

I trust I am not inconsistent when 
I say that I do believe in dictation, as 
such. This applies also to English as 
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well as to modern foreign languages. 
In business boys and girls are required 
as stenographers to take dictation. 
Alas how many incompetent steno- 
graphers there are! This is not be- 
cause they haven't a knowledge of 
_ stenography, but because they do not 
~ hear well, or are incapable of trans- 
lating the spoken word into the cor- 
rect written symbol. They know little 
of spelling. This is the fundamental 
reason for giving dictation, I believe, 
and I should like to see it continued. 
Of course, it also trains the student 
to be accurate, and prepares him for 
later life. Since it is of such great 
value, I think it should be stressed in 
all classes in the high school course. 

The second part of the Codperative 
Test, that dealing with vocabulary, is 
again divided into 100 separate words, 
beside which are placed five words of 
similar or related meaning. The pu- 
pils must choose the word that most 
nearly resembles the original, and 
write the number of that word in the 
correct space. 

This, in my opinion, is 4 better 
way of determining the range of yor 
cabulary each student has actually as 
similated than the method used in the 
Regents’ examination question, — 
will be described later. We reer 
analyze this question mos cheney 
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translation entirely. Yet it accom 
plishes equivalent results, because it | 


tests the student's capacity to com f 


prehend the written word, and i 
vocabulary. Another post 
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which some 


eit constructed along other 


‘fp ae consider the grammar 


Whe? ily the main part of the 
parts al 2 are various phases of gram- 
teat“. must be considered. The 
pat olf requires less grammar, i.e., 
pew tHE ammar, with all its concomi- 
(or og such as irregular verbs, 
ae a comparisons, prepositions, 
ok conjugations, subjunctions, 
pro 
a Cosperative Test treats these 

a in another Way: There are 
ee of five words each, from 

ti are chosen to complete 

., sentences. For example: 
el tuyo, tuyo, tu, SU, suyo) 
Louise, here 1s Your orange. 
My watch is better than yours. 
Luisa, aqui tienes — naranje- 
Mi reloj vale mas que —- 


This method of testing grammatical 


knowledge is simpler and more direct 


than the regular Regents’ examination 
question, which consists of connected 
prose involving varied grammatical 


constructions as well as vocabulary 







with which the student's familiarity 
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singular of venir.” Short phrases con- 
Tike the required verb forms are, 
ink, more thought-stimulating. 

May I suggest that more cultural 
and informative material be included, 
especially since we are now stressing 
this phase of our work? In con- 
formity with the revised syllabus for 
Modern Foreign Languages, we are 
stressing geography, history, literature, 
customs, politics, and the like. Would 
it not be more pertinent to include 
such a question? © 

The final question, “Composition,” 
on a Regents’ examination could be 
eliminated entirely. I take this seem- 
ingly radical stand because I have 
sensed the fact that students totally 
lack knowledge of the rudiments of 
sentence structure. If the English 
Department has not been successful in 
teaching students to put their thoughts 
into a coherent form, why delude 
ourselves into thinking mat we can 


‘teach this in Spanish or French? Of 


course, we try very hard to train them 
along these lines, but the results 
are not entirely satisfactory. Then, 
again, it is rather difficult to rate this 
type of question satisfactorily because 
of the many elements involved: vocab- 
ulary, content and general thought, 
grammatical errors, and so on. 

The student would lose nothing by 
the omission of this question. His 
capacity and knowledge would be 
obvious before he reaches the final 
question. The other parts of the ex: 
amination, if planned according to 
some of the suggestions I have made, 
would adequately test the student's 
knowledge of the language. Surely 
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my suggestions are no t00 1 adical and 
merit further consideration. They 
conform to the syllabus. Why not 
make the examination conform, and, 
thereby achieve consistent rationaliza- 


tion? 






MILDRED C. PROZAN. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


Is the Inductive Method Defensible 
«1 a Demonstration Lesson? 

Every Science teacher who faces a 
syllabus with its appalling amount of 
ideas to be conveyed or conjured by 
means of demonstrations attempts the 
use of short cuts in his teaching. 
Legal and religious holidays take their 
toll of days sorely needed for pre- 
scribed class work. Nor is a session of 
forty or forty-five minutes adequate 
for most laboratory lessons. It is no 
wonder, then, that the harassed sci- 
ence teacher casts about for methods 
designed to produce results with a 
minimum of time consumed. 

‘There is no doubt in anyone’s mind 
that short cuts are used. We use the 
motion picture projector, lantern 


slides, other types © 


tures, demonstrations, homework—in 
fact, nothing escapes the fertile brain 
The fly in the 


of the science teacher. 2 
ointment, however, is the question of 
the legitimacy of the methods used. 
“cover the work” are 


the development of the 
students? 


f projectors, lec 


The Problem ag a 
a discussion at . mt 
ae recently, J] y 
or havi St 
fall a per Petrated undly Ky 
allacy” upon my an “ing 
quick arrival ar tudent, “9 
forced and Bneralization, 
am UNscientif. .. 3 
Jumped to conelye; Ne singe h 
‘ . ClusiOns” thy 
cient evidence, Ip tp; Upon in 
colleague, I faile d dic s Way, Said Oe 
tempt to inculcate ete in Dy » 
tude in my pupils “i SCleNtific 
Dc Mork tie 
: Mise Meister cha; ae 
the physical science ¢ nrmat 
nce de 
Haaren High School “4 artment of 
ardent advocate of the fre a 
of such demonstrations as ae 
heart of a problem in te sc 
space of time. At his suggest ‘ 
subjected two of my first term a 
eral Science classes last term toa sho 
gun charge of demonstrations lasting 
just one period. The children already 
had seen oxygen prepared. Thy | 


‘knew it was an invisible gas which 


caused a glowing splint to burst int 

flame; that it existed in’ the air ind y 
diluted state; and that the other chie : 
gas, nitrogen; was inert. The few te | 


peaters were segregated and ward 
gnd moe 


to keep their eyes OPO)” twat 


shut all period. 
many su c 
They were 10 P° 
sixteen tiny & 
to develop the 
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‘ -. done in the inter- 
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, little bit of the scientific 


jqculcat? 1 asked the students to ob- 


1s 
att carefully 2° 


2 BR 
es 
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ect 
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ss 
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_ A Bunsen 


de. d then tell me what 


came to when I com- 


ions ; 

aclust set of demonstrations. No 

ted © 
ple 


k unless ‘invited to do 
materials had the 
erfect discipline. 


to tal 
e array of 
of inducing P 
showed: 


ries 
a match plunged into 


A lighted 
atch put into a beaker 


hen covered. 
h allowed to burn 


water. 

A lighted m 
which was ¢ 
A lighted mate 
tO the end. 


closed. 
A Bunsen flame with the vents 


open. The response was imme- 
diate. “You need oxygen to burn 


things.” The second series 
showed: 

_ A strip of steel in the Bunsen 
flame. | 


. A wooden splint in the flame. 
. A sheet of paper in the flame. 


9. A marble chip in the flame. Here, 


t 10, 


ss 
XY 


too, the response was quick, 
ae they didn’t use the word 
uel. Their apperception, how- 
hy = sufficient to allow them 
see the point. The thi 1 
Pal e third series 
A 
Santee wad of absorbent cot- 
. ca into the Bunsen flame. 
ame wad fluffed u 
: and 
St into the flame : 
Wood eau: 2 
Ben en stick thrust into the 
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The same stick, the end whittled, 
thrust into the flame. 

A lump of coal held in the flame. 
The same piece of coal powdered 
in a mortar and then sprinkled 
over the flame. 

A lighted match applied to a lit- 
tle gasoline in a watch glass. 


Gasoline sprayed on a candle _ 


flame. Again the response was 
immediate. It was very exhilarat- 
ing to see generalizations pop up 
in a class not especially noted for 
its brilliance. 

The fourth series showed the 
usual set up. On a sheet of cop- 
per were placed a lump of sul- 
phur, some white phosphorus, a 
strip of paper, wood shaving, and 


a small piece of coal. A Bunsen — 


flame under the strip set some 
materials on fire in sequence. 

“Some things burn better than 
others,” etc., finally came out. 
We had enough time to enumer- 
ate our findings on the black- 
board and in our notebooks. The 
next day we clarified our ideas 
on combustion by discussing 
other facts bearing on the topic. 
This check up revealed that they 
saw the relationship between 
combustion and the conditions 
necessary for it. I felt that the 
method was worthwhile for that 


topic, at least. 


There is no brief here for the in- 


ductive method in all science teaching. 
It is a mistake to suppose that all 
scientific investigation must Pp 

from the general to the particular or 
the other way around. Every scientist 
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uses deduction and induclen'ss much 
that he cannot separate the one from 
the other. The use of both methods 
together with a little imagination ad 
a lot of good-luck has often been the 
way scientists have reached great 
truths. 

Criticism of my “experiment with 
experiments” rested on the objection 
that I had no right to permit my stu: 
dents to jump at conclusions. I know 
that a scientist would never dare an- 
nounce conclusions based on insufh- 
cient evidence. I also know that my 
controls in these demonstrations would 
not bear the closest scientific scrutiny. 
I do know, however, that I am not 
turning out Ph.D’s in my classes. 


REVIEWS 


Money Versus Man 
By Frederick Soddy. New York, E. 

P, Dutton and Company. 

The economic depression, if it has 
accomplished anything, has served to 
bring into print the analyses of 4 
numerable so-called specialists wi 
their explanations of what is wrong 


eir 
with the economic system and _ 
r economic 1 Is. 


Furthermore, a 
sisting of coy 


~ “fae, 
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high sch * 
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ments would exact net 
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OUS from , 
Lours Eisay 
James Madison High School 


and recipient of the Nobel ori i 
chemistry in 1921. | 
Most books of this sort divide tear 
selves into two parts, one part del | 
with the description of our ean 
system and the things that are = 
with it, and the other pat y 

7 * $ arti 
describing the author's ‘i i 
edy. To anyone on 
literature, nd y 
contains nothine © yt be 
he is impatient 
e 


Wi zy . 
indict 
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i in he title of the book sug’ 


P is the result “of the worst unsound 


monetary system the world has ever allio 
known.” The State goes to a great mot support an industrial civilization 


system of weights and measures and 


sold, With regard to money, it is 
_ quite possible to borrow one dollar 
i and pay back fifty cents in purchasing ef it be Socialism, the NRA, the 
Power. It is this fluctuating, unsound 


Of our civilization” 


4 of Our diffcul les 1 







mics” which 18 the science 
ogo econo” The iron Jaw of scarcity 
of wealt® polished and poverty has 
pas i in this country, 4 purely 

for lone ” In essence, Mr. 


of v2 
pee eon dition. ' 
pts smplaint is that, in a world =——_withdrawn from circulation, 


dy’ ¢ futted with goods, misery The author of this book errs in ae 
“The gift of plenty signing as a cause q factor that is 


established determine ind 
numbers and to advien tment 
as to ‘whether additional curren 
should be Put into circulation ee 
whether the money should be 





, o wider nd definitely refused.” merely a symptom of a malady. No 
‘ yehement als that, since science one will deny that a sound and stable 
a pe roblem of production monetary system is desirable, but to 
golved the to be able to solve go so far as to say that this, in itself, 
“for us, We nyt the much simpler would solve our difficulties is to put 
at 8¢ wine wet the cart before the horse. The basic 
oblem of - of an evil is easy, how- cause for our troubles is the fact that, 


riptio ; 
i compared to the task of as 
es and suggesting rem- 


in the past, not enough purchasing 
power has been distributed in the 
form of wages to enable people to 


: th 
edies. - “ah or sees the monetary buy the products of industry. A. A. 
- gests, che immediate cause of the Berle, a member of President Roose- 


problem as 


deadlock. The depression velt’s Brain Trust, describes the diffi- 


culty as follows: “The national in- 
come of,-say, eighty millions would 


economic 


if 5% of the country has most of it 
and 95% divides the remnant. We 
got into exactly that position—we are 
there yet for that matter—it is one 
of the great obstacles to recovery.” 
Any cure for our social ills, wheth- 


deal of pains to establish a uniform 


sees to it that a business man gives six- 
teen ounces to every pound that is 


Dassen facet lating, Swope Plan or any other of the 
at 1s the “Achilles’ hee! numerous proposals suggested, must 

and the principal contain within it some provision for 
diffusing purchasing power in such a 
way so as to enable the people of a 
5 lie country to buy the products of in- 
winely 9 geneY is to be ex- dustry. As a iellees to this, any 
tension of credit wnction and ex- plan which fails to accomplish this 
by the State, strictly supervised result must collapse of its own weight. 
It has always been true that efforts 
have been made to pull countries out 


the remedy. f 
Or, 1s simple: y, tor the 


eau of Statistics should be 
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By Adolph E. Meyer. Prentice-Hall. 
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Brandes, he has only faint praise’ for 
those who, despite their truly shocking 
erudition, contribute nothing funda: 
mental to Shakespearean study. To 
Mr. Smith, Shakespeare is what he 
was to Coleridge, Hazlitt, and Lamb 
one of the most intense emotional anal 
intellectual experiences in our literary 
heritage. 

This is the burden of Mr. Smith's 
brief and eloquent refrain: He loves 
Shakespeare for what he is. He needs 
no props for his understanding. He 
wants his reading unencumbered by 
notes. For what Bierce has called “a 
trickle of text in a meadow of com- 
mentary” he has a laudable and natur- 


al horror. Whatever is of perennial 


worth in Shakespeare requires no 
elaborate explication to the intelligent 
reader. Tracking allusions down to 
their primordial lair seems to Mr. 
Smith a futile and hollow pursuit, of 
interest only to the literary anthro- 
pologist. This form of drudgery has 
added little of value to the under- 
standing of Shapespeare. The au- 
thenticity of dates and plays gives Mr. 
Smith little concern. The vexing 
problem of the sonnets with which 
Sam Butler and Oscar Wilde grappled 
and which Lord Alfred Douglas’ 
recent work claims to have solved 
irrefutably, he prefers not to touch, 


whether from fear of contamination, 


or from a subconscious shying away 
from the unsavory, is not clear. 
Thus Mr. Smith is seen 0 be _ 
ly devoid of any of the aa 7 
tues of the Shakespearean cri 
today. He ig insensitive rd 
mands of historical scholarship. 
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ing task in all the world: and eve 
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from them than | have tay J boys 

There are teachers of many kinds—ins pine 
of the martinet sort... . 


power, and that is the attitude of sympathy. This is the o 
human heart, and it is this alone which makes of 
which otherwise might be the dreariest drudgery, 
tion. For what a student remembers after he has left the classroom is ual 


that which is imparted from the heart to the heart, not that which js imparted 
by the head to the head. ... | 


For thirty years it has been m 
have learned a great deal more 


* OPEN sesame 10 te 
the profession of teaching 
a delight and a consecr, 


Every teacher of experience has learned the salutary lesson that studet 
silently demand complete integrity of mind. They will not tolerate disilus 
through a loss of ‘faith; not necessarily religious belief, but merely . , 
in intellectual honesty. Too many teachers lack the rugged ert 
Johnson who, being taken to task for a mistake in his — “eb 
instead of making an elaborate and disingenuous defense, merely | 


‘qnorance: +*" 
; adam; pure '9) 
friendly fair accuser, "It was ignorance, m i ty ne th 


7s omely taugn 
My almost lifelong association with boys has “ara ” har , 
a teacher's superiority over his pupils is purely temp’ he himsell °F 
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sees, almost every day, possibilities in those he instru 
possessed... 
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rel yoted a passage to the ef- 

fine this age some ironic freak 

ct th . seems tO have bestowed 

ind a talent for oe 

i conomic and politi- 

il ey to find that they 

“fe operated effectively except 

_ tures On a higher intellectual 

Pe al plane than the general 
a of the living generation. 


, mank 


~~ while the writer did not so intend 


it, his thought may be taken as a 
criticism of education. What he has 
sid means simply that the things 
which society seeks to accomplish for 


its own betterment are good. The 


machinery for the accomplishment of 
these things is at hand, but we lack 
the men to operate it successfully. 
We are unable to achieve our own 
ideals or to reach the goal we have 
set for ourselves because we have not 
a sufficient number of men and women 
the proper training and the high 
bane 2K 2 to bring about the 
ee 7 ] this true? If so, has 
: N at fault? Let us ac- 
Pt the thought as 4 critici 
Relves if Only for th nani or aw 
Spiting education eee 
to greater service. 
* An add 
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Whether education has been at fault 


OF Not, it is our task for the present 


and for the future sO to train the 
youth of the Jand that he will have 
both the character and the intellectual 
Capacity to work in cooperation with 
his fellow-men for the highest good 
and for social justice. 

The lack heretofore seems to have 
been one of character and of failure 
to adhere to ethical principles, rather 
than a lack of ability. There has 
likewise been a failure to comprehend 
fundamental principles of sociology 
and economics. The lack of charac- 
ter has manifested itself in the all 
too frequent revelations of unfair 
dealing in business and finance, and 
in the all too numerous instances of 
malfeasance in public office. The fail- 
ure to understand sociological and 
economic principles came clearly to 
view with the crash of 1929. Many 
of the men we had looked upon as 
the leaders of what Mr. Adams has 
called “Our Business Civilization” 
were found to be nothing more than 
gentlemen who bought things as 
cheaply as they could and sold them 
for as much as they could with little 
regard for the fairness of their 
dealings. 

The fact that their selfishness and 
ineptitude had plunged us into the 
depths was bad enough, but their 
complete inability to suggest any way 
of getting us out was worse. They 
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knew neither how it had happened 
nor why it had happened. They 
were not able even to see the extent 
of the collapse or to grasp its signif- 
cance. When asked what ought to 
be done they said simply, * Things 
will adjust themselves.” 

Our disillusionment was quite thor- 


.ough. The gods of business and - 


nance had a queer code of ethics and 
very little knowledge of economic 
laws or social problems. They were 
not fdir in their dealings even with 
one another and were motivated al- 
most wholly by a desire for personal 
gain. Left to themselves, they were 
found to be very nearly helpless. 
There was no agreement among them 
as to what should be done and many 
had not the slightest idea how to ex- 
tricate their followers from the des- 
perate situation into which they had 
led them. 

What should be of deepest con- 
cern to us is the fact that most of 
these men who failed so miserably 
were the products of our system of 
education. They, and those who 
worshipped them and found them to 
be false gods, were once in Out 
schools, public or private. Euner we 

Jed to teach them the proper WY 
ne ; ht them, they 
of life, or having taus fesson. The 
deliberately ignored the ist 

‘s that we did not give 
likelihood 1S a , f social, eco 
| understanding O° ° oles. 
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ae moral pri 
nomic, political oF 
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too, is a lesson that we should hay 
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for the adoption of corollary os 
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the attainment of complete social jus- 
tice and the establishment of a new social structure now or in the future, 


| The problem involved is not new. 


out for solution through all the ages. 








; care until he has grown 


fim a 4, No longer does he come cate 

man nd leave us at twelve mp Nana » Seek amend- 
0 gat seven 4 ee tee ents to our constitution summon 
é rqustee sag os . We Spies wou conferences, or do any one of 
an é ools for adu iS ly f a number of things, hopeful that we 
an es onsibility not merely tor may thus hasten the arrival of an 


We may 
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gue opment of the student's mene improved social order and even 
she dev val of artistic capability, but though we might thus attain it, it 
wal, man vevelopment of his whole would fall if education had not —_ 
fot the Modern life has made _ pared men Properly to administer it. 


in ily . 1 s 1 ; . . 
perso the assumption of this re We are witnessing in this country 


| genes ind we must discharge it today a new struggle between the 
ponsibi —— d wanting. We have - strict constructionists and the liberal 
of again the people for vast sums interpreters of the federal constitu- 
called upo wo make possible this new tion. The whole country is awaiting 
of oat program and if we are to the outcome of the test to which the 
can the social agency we now recovery program laws will be put 


— ourselves to be, we cannot when they come before the United 
fil in the task that is before us. States Supreme Court. Education 
What began not long ago as a plan may remain aloof from this struggle 
for economic recovery widened al- and yet perform its full duty, for no 
most immediately into a program for matter which interpretation may pre- 
vail and no matter what may be our 
order—a new America, if you will. it will stand or fall not by reason 
of the fact that it was erected in 
Rather is it one that has been crying accordance with Mr. Roosevelt’s un- 
derstanding of the functions of gov- 
It is a problem of education. If any ernment, or Mr. Hoover's, but by 
one thing is clear at this time it is reason of the character and honesty 
he et has a more important of the men in whose hands we place 
a her a realizing the new so- the reins of government and the con- 
er than has the government duct of our social and economic 


| fine i ip the very essence of the affairs. 

8 ri ' 
duct is conduct and right con- After all, is there really anything 
and not of le result of teaching new about this “New Deal?” Does 

From now ie it not embody the very ideals that 
We may enact i 7 the end of time are to be found in the legal, political 
“s € men. recogni ‘nN an attempt to and economic philosophies of those 
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THE INTELLIGENCE 


INTRODUCTION 


HREE hi aS 
as idusticcaend ne _ 
tests given to me intelligence 
entering high school 
ge: are not only useless, but h 
ul. The tests are usel al 
useless as they 
foretell nothing or only very little in 
tegard to a pupil’s ability They are 
harmful, as the rating attained fixes 
a stamp of mental level above which 
the papi exerts no effort to rise. The 
stimulus of mental competiti 
been removed. a . c 
A few learned professors in schools 
of education have concluded that 
these tests are valueless. The condi- 
tions under which they are given, the 
emotional attitude of the pupils, as 
well as the difference among those 
giving the tests, militate against the 
attainment of true scientific results. 
Even teachers in schools where 
pupils are graded according to Intelli- 
gence Quotients point out with in- 
dignation that pupil A or B whose I. 
Q. is low should be placed in a higher 
intelligence group in their particular 
subject. They also single out with 
disdain others who should be demoted 
to a much lower intelligence group 
because of low scholastic ratings. 
What are the actual bases under- 
lying these criticisms? What facts 
and figures support the above state- 
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_— ae oe. re 
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Ments? -H 


: th | 
Hor gd measure Qu | 
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lege can te Wie Preparing 
we wade ne % 
, | 
ing this kind of a igh ah “i fe: 
Tating is under 110 or even if = 
are doomed to disappointment : 


failure if you enter here” 


PLAN FOR THE INvesticaTion 


In order to try to answer the quy | 
tions raised in the Introduction, a 
study comparing the ratings attanel 
“in intelligence tests with those gra 
by teachers. as the pupil's achal 
achievement in high school subject 
was made. The following facts wer 
kept in mind as the figures were OF 
fully compared. 

First: ‘The IQ ot i ot 
intelligence only, such intel tra 
will mak 
tional subjects th 
the college entrant 4 

Second: If PUP op gat 
minded, these tests | 
Other tests a . 


ability—they 
ucators mus fin 





time students 


foretold? Ma oa 


«Sheets. 






ee ly 

; abilities, not on 
giscoverO® oid : of the individual, 
for the Re pet of the community. 
f : 1932, that en’ 


put FoF f June, 
the Class © ew York's largest city 


umbered 1,011 pup of 
This number include 

wils admitted from junior high 
schools in 1929 who were considered 
£ this class. Some Over 
were also in this total as 
well as those from a later class who 
were completing the regular course 


in three and one-half years. 
he auditorium of 


one © 
chools n 


Symmoned to t 


the high school on the third Friday 


in June, 1928, the children were di- 
vided into groups of 30 and con- 


' ducted to a classroom where a teacher 


gave the Terman Group Test. The 
teachers giving these tests were all ex- 


- perts, that is, they had had experience 


in teaching and had given these tests be- 
fore. A committee corrected the 
papers under the supervision of ‘the 


psychologist of the school and the 
Intelligence Quotient of each pupil 


was determined and placed on his 


 Tecord sheet. Each term the scholastic 


ae in the subjects he took were 
ed to the record sheet. After tak- 


in 
| g the Terman Test, the pupils were 


ass] * 6 
igned to official and subject classes 


> IN accordance wi 
Bhd select e with the language they 


Pare es and within the language 
ey O were graded according to 
ger this study was begun in 
, - there were 608 record 
ese were numbered and 

. Sit was placed after each num- 
Owed by the term average, 


the 1.Q 


the average of the seven 
less) that the pupil 
J 


and, lastly, 
terms (more OF 
had spent in school. 
Tllustration 
NuMBER - Y. 
1 135 
Tom f° 2h S 2 6 
80 78 71 76 81 82 719 78 
The 608 were then re-grouped ac- 
cording to their I. Qs. from the high- 
est, 159, to the lowest, 52. | 

A separate study was then made in 
the same way for the 403 discharged 
pupils, those who, for some reason 
or other, had left school before com- 
pleting the course. In addition to the 
ratings, the cause of discharge was 
placed beside the term average. 

The junior high school pupils were 
then re-grouped on separate sheets 
in the same way, for those who re- 
mained in school and those who were 
discharged. 

In order to verify the conclusions, 
the Class of June, 1933, was studied 
in the same way, when these con- 
clusions seemed at variance with pre- 
vailing opinion. 

Only summary tables will be given 
here with the addition of conclusions 
drawn from the study to try to prove 
that the Intelligence Quotient does 
prognosticate. Any other conclusions 
that may be adduced will also be 


given. 
TABLE I 
otal % Dis 


Present Dis T 
I..G: Class charged in Class charged 


139-130 w= 47 11 

129-120 mn 165 33 198 .17 

119-110 188 107 295 6.36 

109-100 13 95 228.41 

55.06 5 113 167 67 

Less than 90 8 44 52 
Total 608 403 1011 «40 


——_, 


7 Aver. 
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Table I shows that of the 1.011 
students who composed the Class of 
June, 1932, 403 or 40% were dis- 
charged before completing the course 
oad this particular high school. Of 
this number 15% came from the 
group whose I. Q. was 110 or over 
while 25% composed that part of te 
class whose I. Q. was less than 110. 
Of the 219 graded less than 100, 157 
did not stay with the class. We may 
therefore conclude that as the I. Q. 
decreases the percentage of those dis- 
charged increases. The point is fi- 
nally reached where out of 52 pupils 
with an I. Q. less than 90, 44 or 84% 
dropped out, only 8 remaining to 
complete the course. 
When studying this table, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the 
pupils with an I. Q. less than 100 are 
not asked to take the regular course. 
The difficult subjects are omitted 
from their programs. No ancient or 
modern languages are _ prescribed, 
while mathematics as well-as the dif- 
ficult sciences are also omitted. The 
remaining subjects, English, civics and 
science, are simplified and two terms’ 
work takes these Low I. Qs. three 
terms to complete. 

What a waste of time, effort and 
the city’s money it was to have 403 
boys and girls start a course which 
most of them, as their I. Qs. definitely 
pointed out, could not possibly finish. 
The subjects which these pupils failed 
had to be repeated. 

What is the effect of repetition, of 
failure, of trying to do that for which 
one is mentally unfitted? We would 
not ask a physically weak person to 


anh 


lift a 200-poun 
beyond his 5 
fact that the 


to perform a t 
ask that iy. 8 
mental ability. saa beyond 
Prize-fichterg 

“a are | 
Sicians before dies eyes by shad 
make sy met the Tag 

re that th 

ruelli vt, Sand the 
grueiling contest before the 
contestants must ) naleg 
that is, almost 
evenly matched. We examine the 
mental ability of the students in oy; 
entering classes by intelligence tet 
then ask those we consider unite] _ 
to tackle an opponent that will no 
only beat them, but will discourage 
them. ‘They need to be encouraged — 


the same weight. 


by success, not discouraged by falure, 


Did most of the 40% of the di : 
charged students waste their time it 
this kind of a high school? Should } 


those whose I. Qs. were less thal 


110 be admitted to a high schoo! ti | 
prepares most of its boys a | 


for college? 
TasLe Il 
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oe Ee this boy had re’ hand half of Table it s = - 
¢ 929% in Latin 909% of those remaining in t Ps - 
but his mathe- ent class just before graduation 


ji ; . j half dis- 
and 95% im one 1470. The 150 passing, while the —~ ‘he dig- 
matics marks 4 4 in the class with closes that only 3 % ' 4 
f, Gee al , charged pupils were up to their grade 


left school. 
92%. d work at the time they 
There were four others nT Pt Comparing the I. Q. with the per cent 


nyeror ox oth sides of 
5 cae - arid four-year course passed, we find that be 
were com 


de- 

--, Table III show that as the I. Q. 

. ears. An in 
in three ia my and the grade. creases the ——_ . — — 

sett . a 
wei disclosed the fact that the passed decreases. Fs O heap 
<a on the above list were aliens, further prove that the = - a 
a 
ete been in this country only two in the Terman —— pred 
years at the time they took the ine cate the success or 


i i course? 
telligence test and could not compre: taking a general high school 
hend the instructions. Table IV takes us one step further. 


The six lowest in the whole class Here the students are grouped ee 
were all failing, having received an ing to the per cent achieve m 


‘average of less than 65%. They had subjects. The median for the pupils 


all been discharged as being over age that remained in school is 79-10%, 
before they had completed two years while for the discharged the median 
of the simplified course. is less than 64%. The High _ 
The above figures tend to prove have the highest standing an : 


t grades. 
that for those at the bottom and top Low I. Qs. have the lowes = 
* a Q. list the intelligence rating The 340 failures from Table III, as 


inc} © subject average tended to co- well as those with an — of 
en €. Variations were found in 69-65%, numbering 264 on the el 
Ww pe) as Table II shows. There of failure, form a tragic are “4 
fic © failures in each division from number 604 in all, 64% © we 

shan, down, but the number and the June, 1932, grade. Each = = 
Percentages increased as the group be- has repeated subjects aa ve ‘Stews 
me ower and lower. Some of these again. “Mental cciqanmebeciapr—d 

“Ptions could no doubt have been room” says of these a Bs 
tinued repetition is useless to 


ew ie id, who is unable to profit 
edges ah igor ae of the ard — number of repetitions if the 
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1 he 31 R: 1 M 
109-] " 20 27 2 93 
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am : ; 73 
Total 91 78 . 0 
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such pupils were 
Class of June, 1932 


Deducting the admissi 
junior high schools, oti 
377 of the regulars that were ip. 
charged durin g the term, while there 
were 52% of the junior high school 
admissions that left before the eighth 
term. Was this because they entered 
senior high school a year late? Was 
it due to the difference in the methods 
of teaching during that year? Do the 
junior high schools cling to the meth- 
od of the elementary school, mother- 
ing the children during the ninth 
year, while the senior high schools 
make the pupils stand on their own 
feet, make them more independent 
and self-reliant? Is the postponement 
of the period of adjustment between 
the two schools the cause? 

The same law holds for this group 
as held for the whole class: as the LQ. 
decreases the percentage of those fail- 
ing increases. Four per cent more of 
this group failed than of those that 
had spent four years in high school. 
Of the junior high school eet 
10% failed, while of the senior hig 
school only 67% were failures. a 
these figures verify the foregoing com 


clusions? 


admitted to the 


1h 


high school course of sty ‘a 
devised. Some must be vl 
nominy such failure involves in thy 
own eyes and those of the parents 
well as that of the community. Pupi 
must be placed in schools giving t 
kind of work the boy and gil at 
successfully do. 

All those completing i element 
ary school course, even 
me junior high schools, asi 
city-wide intelligence test: 
be conducted under e a 
vision of the princip 0 
The papers are fhe Met 
office of the District 5 by grit 
and are to be correcté ” i 
ating class teachers Po Ato 


der the direction ©” ony 







a ok intelligence 


whose standings 










or ninth year and later completed in 
the appropriate high school. . 

P This plan, if followed, will in part 
ts that rar 4 After solve the overcrowding problem. 
Pupils will be old enough to travel a 
short distance to the junior high school 
. in the district. The senior high school 
aa’ . course having been reduced to three 
years, these schools should be able to 
accommodate all the graduates of the 
junior high schools that desire to 


attend. 


are to be errs 
be graded 7 
Ae hat work 


the junior high 


‘a the junior high 
also based on the results 
and vocational tests 
graduates from the 


‘ he i the energy, 
given nt school. ‘The results of We —_ — be gh "ey, 

_ ue -n open the doors Worty ae expuras Hed 
s examination again DP be saved the children as well as their 


en = parents if pupils are placed in a posi- 
show that they are tion to do work for which they are 
capable of doing that kind of on by nature fitted to do. It is impos: 

Ifthe 6-3-3 plan is adopted and the tte to estimate the amount of money 
high school course is limited to three 44. city will save when many of the 
years, the intelligence tests will have present-day repeaters become regulars 
to be given at the end of the a and schools will be used to their ca- 
or eighth year in the junior hig acity. 
sich and the vocational or commer- =~ J. Lewis STOCKTON. 
‘cial course started during the eighth Erasmus Hall High School. 


of the senior hi 


ar 
THE MODERN AMERICAN SHORT STORY 
: ae #3 f 
N my four previous broadcasts on story, I’m oa I : — jee 
modern poetry, fiction, drama, and in hot water, ror aktee : - 
biography, my aim was to tell you I am able to discover in this sate 
Something new about the phase of lit’ form few trends that are am to our 
‘rature I was discussing—and the task new or that belong exclusively 
was by no means a difficult one. To times. 
hight, however, were I to attempt to 


. a Speak solely on the new note in the the World War, a his 1 all color 


‘wentieth century American short technique, Harte, 

——_— stories, . 
& . 

WNYc talk given over radio station 


tys 
five tai, February 3, 1934—the fifth of New York 2 y 


: oon," E i ieth Cen: 
tu terature." rends in Twent These men 


were outstanding. 
] known, how- 
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ever, that to eulogize them Over the 
radio in a talk like this would not 
only be a waste of your time but also 
an attempt to paint the lily. 
Immediately after the war, there 
sprang up a short story of revolt. The 
writers before 1918 were content to 
mirror life as they saw it; the later 
ones rebel against life as they find it. 
There in a nutshell lies the chief dif- 
ference between the pre-war and post- 
war writers. ~ But don’t think for a 
moment that this new idea of re-mak- 
ing society is the single dominant note 
in the modern short story, for I have 
found many excellent tales of the con- 
ventional type as well. And it is 
about both of these types I shall speak 
to you this evening. 

One of the first volumes to typify 
the American revolt was “Wines- 
burg, Ohio,” written by Sherwood 
Anderson a year after the close of the 
War. This collection referred to as a 
Spoon River Anthology “transposed,” 
reveals the author in an experimental 
mood, in which he did to the short 
story what the Imagists had done to 
poetry—that is, totally disregarded 
and overthrew all existing rules about 
the form and the substance of the rat 
ventional American product. —— 

. formlessness that 
did he crear ildered con- 
seemed to reflect the bewi 


, le in the small Ohio 
fusion of the wed he Aros his char’ 
ds of Dr. 


acters. 
Parcival in the story 
her”’: 

4 “The doctor seem 


convincing the bo fe 
ability of adopting * 





duct that , 
v9 Was 
tn 2 heb “abl. hing ver are revealed in “The 
when he becom | WE stor we ; tale considered by Hugh 
1 De says; Ore ity + giles he famous English novelist 
The idea - ey walpales ; one of the five greatest 
ple that i Tg asitic Se device 14 that OF ata 


e 4 . 
i? é. 
| of all rm nderstatement. 


{t isn’t 


every one ME plication r s that counts, it’s 
_?p ay Say 
aul Crugj e he he ex-prizefighter 


land “inevitable with to 
Sweat, with sex and deni 
Nation.” His Particular a 
to the modern short story ig a =" 
alism reflecting the acts and a 
of a confused American stock thy 
suffers from a malady that defy 
diagnosis. | 

A. popular spokesman of the pes. 
war period who began to write unde 


the influence of Sherwood Andenm 
about abortion entitled, “Hills Like 


is Ernest Hemingway, who also reflet 


in his short stories the wearines a fe 


f the generation i} 


isillusi ent o 7 
disillusionm ore, bea W 


mediately after i 
ter’s stories are much more oF “ 
direct than Anderson s—1 


flinch whet 
fact for those readers who ae 


Gx sees 
a spade is called a sP# pode 
this power, howevel, ° 

. “ned, natura 
a laconic, striPP ‘ngway 


tion that stamMP® or story 


outstanding ie Without 


> wha tot 
(fe ‘ a ens 
i po atit by two thugs, yet we 


S 
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Be iy be murdere 


p vice 
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the Speech . 


ealize that he is doomed 
d by them—hence the 
’* The second de- 


desired 


made tor 


“The Killers. 
«his ability to convey a Ocsl 
ation through constant repetition 
an expression used in conversation. 
fe this story the words “bright boy,” 
repeated twenty-nine times in the 
course of a talk, create the impression 


of sarcasm and ridicule far more 


| pungently than as many pages of de- 
- gription or exposition could possibly 


do. These same characteristics are 
strikingly brought out in another pow- 
erful story in this volume—a story 


White Elephants.” If, therefore, you 
would have a story with a “punch,” 
told in an amazingly authentic way, 
recording only facts and physical sen- 
‘ations, read Hemingway. | 

You can readily see that these two 
writers, Anderson and Hemingway, 
ve primarily authors of the new 


(st Fe 
-  Shool—the school of revolt—for they 


have rebelled against both the form 


and the ¢ 
0 . 
short g ntent of the conventional 


isc 
USS are not revolutionary, 


sf ~ ory. The next three authors 


Or the 
| ine Y adhere closely to what we 


Or j : 
fore the +, short stories written be- 
I have chosen them 








bees aS eS 
of. thei = ok. than f j 
note of newness an for their 
ard ean Steel has four times 
“~~ t1enry Memorial Prizes, 
= with very good reason—his skill- 
the shore ary ats eetig 
ty of setting, character, 
and plot. His particular forte is 
= agedy set against a horrible and awe- 
inspiring background and carried to 
logical, relentless conclusion, Two 
excerpts from his tales should make 
my point clear. In “The Man Who 
Sat,” this line appears: “Did you ever 
know what it is to have a disease in 
your soul and hug it tight?” And the 
first paragraph of the story “Foot-. 
falls” leaves the reader in doubt for 
not a single moment regarding the na- 
ture of the story. Here it is: 
“This is not an easy story; not 

a road for tender or casual feet. 

Better the meadows. Let me warn 

you, it is hard as that old man's 

soul and as sunless as his eyes. It 

has its inception in catastrophe, and 

its end in an act of almost incred- 

ible violence; between them it tells 

barely how one, long blind, can 
’_ become also deaf and dumb.” 

Anyone who likes a twentieth cen- 
tury story told in the skillful, artis- 
tic manner of the nineteenth, could 
do no better than to read collected 
volumes by Steele like “Land’s End™ 
or “The Man Who Saw Through 
Heaven.” 

I have previously referred to O. 
Henry’s tales of the New York of his 
time—a quarter of a century ago. We 
have a writer today also very much 
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interested in our city—Miss Fannie 
Hurst—whose tales of life and love 
among the people of the Ghetto have 
long ere this been popularized on the 
stage and on the screen. Though not 
a native of New York, she came here 
from the Middle West at an impres- 
sionable age, and as she herself puts 
it, there were “weeks of rambling 
among the vivid poor of the vivid 
East Side.” In order to enrich her 
experience, she has also tried her hand 
as waitress, nursemaid, sweatshop 
worker, steerage passenger, and 
Broadway actress. In a conversation 
I had with Miss Hurst the other day, 
she told me this about her art: “As I 
grow older I care less and less about 
plot, which I believe comes from the 
evolving of character." Given a cer- 
tain type of mind, I ask myself this 
‘question: ‘What will a human being 
do?’ I am not sure that there is any 
pattern for writing short stories. Bret 
‘Harte machine-stitched the short story 
for us and made a good job of it, but 
in place of a formula for writing tales, 
I believe in the intellectual rebellion 
f minds. I am not desirous of 
of young echianetienewant: I 
giving the public what the a 
rather write from the inside out, 


mind dictates. Closeness to the 
aa scene is my main aim 1n the 
4 99 m a 

writing of short stories. Fro 


: ries, I can 
adi i ee ie sory she 
ae t about caring less and - 
— ay about being ares 
he the pe —m aw 
‘te *Humoresque 7 
a and judge for tages 

In this little talk on 


short story, I }, 
much 
cism Fg eCoUt nat, 

» and disillusion be Uralig 


ogg 
— er t bring ate 4 
when } a fea duste, Ome a Poy 
as well? Ig Wo 
0 


ere no ce 
employing humor a a Capabl, i 
life, but also to change 3 to ty 
ia to the last question is “y Yan § 
Ring Lardner has made this 08," fy 
contribution to the - ee 
has given us 4 4 
pleasin os call 
of humor and fithotee. Soni 
1 . Tsar 
flection of his natural love of fun, 
satire as a weapon to ridicule dulloes 
and stupidity. In his famous “Yo, 
Know Me, Al” stories, he introduces 
a new kind of baseball “lingo” tht 
came to be known ag “Lardner’s Ring 
lish.” In 1924 he wrote “How to 
Write Short Stories,” a volume rather 
unfortunately named, as it 1s no ) 
literary handbook but a collection 
‘oc. For years he wa 
very good stories. ’ 
} : several newspaper 4 
a sports writer on ag wo | 
which serv him 19 6 
experience 
stead when wil 


like boxing and base rs 
demise a few MONT” aga wi 
literary world ee cal tales of the 


$a 
rous an 
of humo . ha d n 


e 
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0 eg script 


h vay , 
roped aren@ followins ~" ¢ bi 
Listen to the n from i abt f : 








ne afternoon about a 
ba we il Brennan was in Kid 
"Vs ym in Chicago, work- 
Howar and they was a gang 
ing _ Howard seen one boy 
Joking rowd that you couldn’t help 
in the "icing. He was made up 
from o the hicks in ‘Way Down 
for one He'd bought his collar in 
da nd his coat sleeves died 
pen of his elbow. From his 


— vest was a toll call. He 
dnt never shaved and his whisk- 


ers was Just the right number and 

len'th to string 4 violin. Thinks 

Howard to himself : If you seen : 

stage rube —- like that, you 

it was overdone. 

is this last of my talks on 
the trends in twentieth century liter- 
ture, ladies and gentlemen, let me 
briefly review the points in this dis- 
cussion of the modern American short 
sory. Three of the most outstanding 
artists before the World War were: 


Poe, who made cosmos out of chaos 


regarding the manner of writing the 
short story and introduced the mys- 
tery and detective tales; Bret Harte, 
who gave us the short story of local 
color; and O. Henry, the literary 
Photographer of New York life at the® 
turn of this century, who gained fame 
ough his ability to give a phrase an 
ns i twist and to finish a story 
™y with a surprise ending. These 
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among America’s best writers 
‘the World War. The period 
immediately after it, ushered in with 
cynicism, disillusion, revolt, finds the 
short story playing the part of a liter- 
ary wailing wall. Anderson has re- 
flected this well in his volume “Wines- 
burg, Ohio,” realistic tales which dis- 
regarded both conventional short story 
manner and matter, Hemingway has 
written the story of understatement, 
aimed to register only the physical 
sensations of a “hard-boiled” genera- 
tion. Steele has given us a twentieth 
century tale done in the careful, in- 
genious manner of the nineteenth cen- 
tury artists like Poe and Bierce. Miss 
Hurst has won the respect of an ad- 
miring populace through her true 
sympathetic tales of life and love in 
the New York Ghetto. And lastly, 
the late Ring Lardner stands supreme 
as a writer of humorous satirical tales 
dealing with sporting life. 

And these are but five of five hun- 
dred writers who are daily making 
history, with the short story in Amer- 
ica. Is it any wonder, then, that we 
turn with pride to this art form as a 
real American contribution to the lit- 
erature of the world! 


GEORGE J. CRANE, 


Chairman, Department of English. 
Boys High School. 
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ITHOUT any intention to dis- 
W parage Or minimize the import- 
ance of other subjects in our educa- 
tional system, the teacher of the so- 
cial studies may lay claim to the dis- 
tinction of being invested more than 
any other with the responsibility of 
shaping the social mind and the social 
conscience of the student. The phy- 
sical sciences do their part in intro- 
ducing the child to the technological 
complexities of modern society, other 
subjects variously have the job of in- 
troducing him to the fundamental 
skills or of developing in him an aes- 
thetic appreciation, but the great con- 

cern of our day — instruction for 
the purpose of building a rational and 
all-sufficing society—lies most inti- 
mately and most fittingly in the prov- 


inces of the social studies. It is there- 
fore, a matter of no small importance 
that those who are assigned the task 
of presenting to the impressionable 
mind of the adolescent the history an 


the problems of human relationships, 


should themselves be adequately 
uipped to fulfill this purpose 

agp seal an adequately equipped 

O 

ig not necessarily one w 

ee for the fall o 
visions of the Glass’ 
r is it the enterprs” 
lifies the memor! 
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ee and highly cing Thee fe 
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as the objects of history anne | 
the development of 5; i 
m4 ~ instilling of desirable wy | : 
u es, and the inculcation of an : 
unconscious objectivity, which is mop 
simply, tolerance. 


Such .aims are themselves enough , 
to fill the heart with hope anda FF 
thusiasm. But these aims presuppos | 
a certain liberality of mind, 2 philo 
sophical temperament, and a degreedt | : 
intellectual sophistication which va 


few teachers enjoy: Some obscunly | 
the definition of thet 


e to 
exists also as fiat 


‘mony i 
aims. Ample a. be foul 
tainty anes spf ie 


the common uncer” 
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Tole tha Net 
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only or the science 0 
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mans 


“ best means © 
+ mind along th 


entific CUtigg , po 


itis the only one 0 


itself has become progres- 
piston? , instructive and more in- 


uxilial  ychol0By, and anthropol- 
’. used with a discriminat- 
sm their technique and 
The closest of these is 
story is in truth 
larger tree, the 
f man (anthros: 
nce or discourse). The 
s article 1s to show that 

purP _ sa a study affords the 
— f cultivating the teacher's 
e lines dictated by the 
g today, that anthro- 
ly a useful but a nec- 
of teaching because 
£ the social subjects 
which has made any real progress 
toward giving us that which is the 
purpose of all study and investiga- 
tion in the social sphere: some un’ 
derstanding and insight into the 
springs of human conduct, some 
knowledge of the possible extraneous 
forces that determine historical events, 


, since hi 


olo 
nthrOP branch of a 


sims of teachin 
logy is not on 
essary instrument 


some lessons that may help us in the 


solution of the problems of our own 
time. ' 
To treat the subject systematically 
we should begin with a definition of 


E unopology. The following by 
} ‘Tanz Boas is as good as any: 


ime is the science that 
ics reconstruct the history 
cae and that tries wherever 
te sis express in the form of 
au = recurring modes of his- 

appenings. Since written 
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tao a TE has taken advantage of © 
u eligible fields, political science, 


Gy Fe? 









and rel ers a brie F span of ar’ 
ri relates in fragmentary records 
he fates of a few only of the mul- 
titudes of people of the earth, the 
anthropologist must endeavor by 
methods of his own to clear up the 
darkness of the past ages and the 
remote parts of the world.” 





ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE 
SCIENTIFIC Spirit . 
Anthropology has an advantage 
over history in that history is more 
directly the study of our own civili- 
zation derived from written records 
while anthoropolgy uses both the re- 
searches of the orthodox historians 
and their own conclusions from inves- 
tigations into the pre-historic period 
in a general scheme of comparative 
analysis, from which are drawn gen- 
eralizations and apparent tendencies, 
the “laws” of human scciety. His- 
torians, of course, attempt to do the 
same thing, but even the most labor- 
ious and the most monumental con- 
tributions to historiography have had 
only limited value in the formulation 
of a general idea. The great epochal 
contributions have not been the micro- 
scopic investigation of a single event, 
of a single race, or even of a single 
civilization, because such studies, 
though conceivably valid within their 
own frontiers, are too restricted and 
too confined to yield universal truths. 
Thus the significant advances in re 
ducing the amorphous and chaotic 
sources of history to coherence and in- 
ternal relevance have been great syn- 
thesizing minds who have used both 
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‘iil work of the anthr opologists.t and its purposes was almost universal. 
yyallt?” ill help to give teachers a There is no more significant commen- 
No m pticism toward history a8 tary on the purblindness of the nine- 
pealthy on written. than the incredible teenth century historian than the au- 
it a our great classical histor- thentic story of Mommsen who, in fin- 

o write blatantly ishing his great labors as an jiswscian 


thropogeo 
- of historical phenomena, have in the historical] par eu! fl 
ception he Pic, but With. nyo’ 2 real 
been inconclusive and contradictory. 'e€Innumerable exam? Uy fe ag wh continued Twa ihent ob’ cat 
these have been the closest ap- 18M, in true and veg; ae COMM, p jan nalistic histories base on theo- of Roman civilization, heard for the 
Yet ; ammtinemtting’ i historic society Bilal fy ee vf mater vail superiority which had first time of the glacial epochs in Eu- 
_ proaches to 4 real u a g ¢ suntieh tated and among py Pree Fries ° trovertibly exploded. They rope. 
human society and the direction an Fe ke Who of the Ute Fhe er write with great charm _It is of course a familar copy-book 
which it 1s Paley. ee tive a ee fo make an au igo dition on the theatrical aspects maxim that the things about us are 
evaluation of some of ‘nt fF and litarism and politics the things most imperfectly under- 


to no ; 
e tried 


and Ratzel, the men who hav 


to interpret history in terms of some 
were not considered 


universality, ! : 
members of the exclusive fraternity 


of professional historians. 
The detection of universalities is the 


violability of Private Property 


stinct” toward monogamy, and 4 
superiority of democracy ty is 
forms of governmental organization 


main wor k of ‘ , f all 

His method is examination 0 represent the familiar newspape, 
we tures 

societies and cu , 


: : ionate c 
ent, in a dispass oe ) in 
does not draw generalizations from ndamentalism ve Agustin, 

recurrences within a sin- Marriage vs. Free Love, and Deno 
Yet the origins 


hip. 
racy vs. Dictators 
t the last of these 


{cuoUs . 
conspicu does the historian, an 
n neglected by the nn 


period, as ada. 
gle his sense he is more scientific of all bu 
ae thod. Professor Morris have bee 


i it and ane: 4 ¥ ‘ . 
ne hen, in his talk before the — tional historia”, ak whole cilia’ 
R. Coben, Teachers, ex the premises © obscutt 

‘ation of Social Science h of i the hands of af 
= . cdea when he said that the tion is left in pologist bn 
- ry A pectic spirit 15 the investigator - “the most consti 
c { r : 1 ’ { ’ 
essence of t a all possible a stitutional ee ohas of nse | 
willingne a ke a practical exam’ ve an illumin? a fi only oe | 
tives. To fa o ya attitude ‘ch the histories more ta fa 
terna tific in whi thine i] 
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d who 15 let us Says tens! esté 6 
. tal ev Juatons the h a gan rH a 
dament d communism” Tylor, le attic abl spat 
capitalism understanding oi an d ut the F to 
torian W the b of “a ints ee of hist 
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that Spencer, Buckle, Marx, 
“ : concepts of western peoples ip 
’ e in. 4 


doctrine of revealed religion, thes 
’ In 
jated with 


+ history 1¢ was freq 


These concepts are the mir 
anthoropologist. ne sna 
the anthoropolog sources of conflict in our day. Thy 


res’ 
past and P He magazine and dinner-table controver | 
omparison. sies: Capitalism. vs. Communism, 


basic ideas | 


@ exanninatio 


| and § | mi 
of diplomacy the anthropologist had stood. The commonplaces of life, 


in Europe after tirely new fields of shaking. of hands, wearing a certain 


opened aS ch were still uncorre: standardized attire, and so forth, are 


pe ein history. When the habits that require neither speculation 
d go into the field of pre- or explanation. This is not only true 
uently to bear out of our actions but also of our think- 

dy formulated conviction. As ing. Mr. Wilson Wallis pointed out 
an example of this type of distortion some years ago that the historians 
we may cite the case of protagonists completely overlooked in their exposi- 


of the Nordic theory who claimed to tions of the causes of events the most 
| obvious and the most plausible cause 


historian di 


an alrea 


, lave discovered the origin of the 
democratic idea in the Teutonic folk- of all. He argued as follows: People, | 


: moot of the cold Baltic forests. There- 
fore the great achievement of the 


it may be agreed, adopt institutions 

because they find certain values in 
eighteenth and nineteenth century, them. Why then do they continue 
democracy, was a Nordic accomplish- to cherish the institution when it has 
ment. What did the anthropologists become outmoded and valueless? The 
sy about this claim? In the first explanation (first given by E. B. Ty- 


t a = = of racial purity was lor, the anthropologist, to this univer- 
Boon a e 4 myth; secondly, it was sal human reaction), is interesting be- 

bal - ere are and were many cause it is so obvious. 
| "Eanizations similar to the Teu- 


a 
at pe and finally, closer in- 
% n Te 

vealed that there was equally and conversely true that they 


Just as it 1s 
true that they adopted it and contin- 
ued it because they liked it, so is it 


0 

& especial 
the folk-moot YY democratic about like it because they adopted it and 
Went, but ime was fre- continued it. So it is, to give an ex- 
ae © of anthropology ample, that we adopted democracy 


because we liked it and we like de- 


EB. B 
> Anth arnes; * 
J Seid P2%ey 20 Het, Contributions of ; 
mocracy because we adopted it, 


ry, Journal of 


‘, May, 1924. 
Clearly, such an attachment is purely 
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sentimental, not rational. Yet, we 


will exhaust all our mental and physi- 
cal resources in rationalization, hair- 
splitting casuistry, and even in indi- 
vidual or mass combat to defend this 
attachment. We may smile with a 
complacent indulgence upon the Sun- 
Dance ceremony of the Plains Indian 
who goes through the ritual with a 
ferocious sincerity, despite the fact 
that the ceremony was originally a 
sacordotal formula which began the 
buffalo hunt—and today there are no 
buffalos to hunt. No doubt any in- 
telligent Indian would understand if 
it were explained that the ceremony 
has no meaning or value and no doubt 
his reaction to criticism of what is his 
would be the same as our reaction to 
criticism of our institutions. Johnny 
will never:admit that his father, how- 
ever timid and unmuscled, can be 
licked by fathers of the other fellows. 
Johnny probably has no strong con: 
victions about his father’s prowess as 
4 mauler, but he will never admit his 
doubts and even fight every kid on the 
block to justify 


the attitudes of Johnny, the In- 
Ad ed stand-patter, the 


dian, and the socall — 
: Jable, the reactionary 1n Pu” 
irreconcilable lec. The like- 


‘-c or morals, are simi | : 
tihood is that they are all doing lip- 
service to that which is theirs and 
nothing more. How much of a 
mental life is on this level? How 6 

gar r 
entific in spirit 15 #" 
The ordinary intelligent pe 


lays claim to 4 rational and 


rson who 
receptive 


himself. Psychologic- . 


it i ; 
S _ exception ra 
Or the simple reason than the 
ine oe With th a 
tac 

ment and the nec 
O analysis, Which a ary tech 
basis of sound the ing. 
Immense collect; 


cultural data th vat 
established, Sinem ii : 
= & Others 4.2 t by 
© concept, that all ar. 
habits, and actions 
dences of the Press 


sions of his own « 


n 
Judgment : 


are Only 
ures ang 


SO rooted in hi 


behavior that he can no long : 
er gi 


tinguish them from 
heritance. These he calls }; 

stincts."” Sj ae 
stincts. Since an instinct 
inal endowment and ss not subject tp 
modification, he accepts it with a mod. 


dividualism, without probing into the 
validity or nullity of such preposss 
s10 
of our standards are cal 
d by our quality % 


termine 
beings.” gees ald 
The anthropologist ed 7 angi 


weighs 


ds 
and from all peoples wes 
upport the convict rat 
*t cts” are U versal. aie! 
<a jf men hav ties bad 
unl 3 late : 
. , uU ; 
live 1n well-reg ane ctor? J 
n different and be show? 
O . ts” and f it exch 4nd y 
stinc t th on a pave 
jt has)» tha yltut 
cussiO of di 


ns. We have assumed “that mia) 
categorically 
humas 
F cake, and they are at a loss either to 
E Improve or create. 


On of ethno Om a 


his biological in 


inva, Be poi 
l of Man’, ae a ae “— 


the ey. | pentio 


‘ss 


om 
the evidence : jittle 






b pisit 
- interest 
the soi » of the implications of this 
} izanc 


Oci Pu. F 
these have become Rei Many of 
> ciety que 
: authority 
about the a 
F the progress We 
is af Ong. ; 
' freedom from t 
> committed by 
est and enervating resignation, We | 
have built up our civilization on th § 
basis of the acquisitive “instinct,” the [- 
“instinct” of combat, the “instinct” of | > make cake, they teach them to make 


monogamy, the “instinct” toward inf : 
- themselves were taught to make. They 


| do not teach them the prinicples of 


q tive society. 
> his son how to make a canoe, or a 


> mother teaches her daughter how to 


social 





’ the™ 49 are 
fF sti re have 


ualifying and modifying 
fect “ « patently these “basic in- 
not jmmutable or sacro- 
not the scientific 
the immaculate dis- 
h is the essence of 
£ we do not také 


ganct have not 
dness whic 
fic spirit, } 


‘a | 
atv uld be worth while to 


estion that has been 
argaret Mead,” whose 
n a primitive so 
lifes her to speak with some 
about anthropology and 
dolescent. The reason for 
have made in the 
mechanical arts, she points out, is our 
he pedagogical error 
the teachers in a primi- 
When a father teaches 


n a sugges 
Miss M 


by 
made ndolescence i 


study of 


that canoe or that cake which they 


boat-making or cake-making. Conse- 
quently, the learners perpetuate that 
particular canoe or that particular 


= In teaching the 
Physical sciences today, we do not 


wa commercial processes as such, 


Vice 
*e a chemical preparation. In the 
ah cin. on the other hand, we 
cepted formulae, and things 


the 
Yare. In teaching government 


i 
Sch 
ool ang Society, October, 1927, 


ut rel 
Sif; _ the Principles involved in . 
: anufacture of a mechanical de- 
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and Civics, we do the prin- 
ciples of government, We teach the 
Operations of the United States gov- 
ernment, the French government, the 
English government, etc. Nor do we 
examine the principles on which our 
government happens to be based. The 
result is that change, improvement, 
and progress in the social sciences is 
painfully slow. This is a helpful key 
to the understanding of a very pro- 
found observation that H. G. Wells 
makes somewhere in his voluminous 
writings, that, if the social sciences 
had kept pace with the physical sci- 
ences, the World War would never 
have taken place. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF ATTITUDES 


It is a great misfortune that we are 
compelled to translate our most inti- 
mate and conceptualized emotions 
into the crudities of articulate speech. 
In the sphere of ideas language can 
only be an arbitrary approximation. 
The possible connotations that are car- 
ried by such words as loyalty, liberty, 
equality, fraternity, love, sense of hu- 
mor, patriotism, internationalism, pro- 
gressivism, conservatism, piety, are al- 
most infinite. An attempt to define 
any of these would be an act of irre- 
sponsible presumption. Since every- 
body has a different conception of lib- 
erty, loyalty, sense of humor, and 
so on, it follows that these words 
mean all things to all persons. The 
deplorable aspect of this state of af- 
fairs is that people have always used 
these or other words to practice all 
forms of forcible oppression upon each 
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° Plan ° 
consigned themselves to volunta © of ful not to patronize or not j; aie 
. ry tio . tha e care epod In anth 
punishment, and have stultified them- in aoe their ster Our con : gould in athize with the primitive. knowledge, fone as a body of 
selves by blind adherence to all form. -— esimal elements 9. Place as oven § teresting results may be gotten ceive of a hi 2 ee hard to con- 
of social absurdities. These words is © cultural complex ong inn f em ‘ag ourselves a8 primitives  tirely unfamiliar with thi be The 
iorefanre: fi th . "9 : Similar to the = vy by pic 1 Africa with the oppor- greatest value of n-ne, The 
re, have more than philosophi- place in man’ "evolution h Cee f 5 centta ey the society of way of think; of anthropology is its 
cal or metaphysical significance. They _ perni ™S mental jife 4° tok p Wp of exanunind id ta 4 ee munking. In no social study 
Soca fy Aiaace Cosas Cus announced When gt fil oples. What would the is there such unqualified stand 
ave a ct bearing upon the nature astrophysics whi an sys) Q + ester? nes of our civilization if tolerance and, forb stan ards of 
of society and the happiness of the and man to — Assigned ' fe fF savage” t being destroyed and cot- any in which the fase ‘ Serb 
. .-"* 2 . “ : My . 2 . Ta 
individual. To the history teacher in the COsmos " "NSignificant Ne he gt ced under while people of analysis. is possible to i pws 
these words are of interest because min a sco ie . And just a3 i t ton being Fs 4 cold? that it is in anthropology. These 
they are the simplified expressions of by the realizatio ae and liberi, | 2 bo thropogist must respect what no social subject that gives its students 
the “attitudes” he is to implant. physical world _— his place inth es He must be slow to pass the same detachment, the same cosmo- 
Anthropology xepresents a method” ened and liberalised ot he be broad, P a 5 ont and he must try to under- politanism, and the same understand- 
of thought and approach that will help his Hlacetin the wolliare he a | 4. He is truly tolerant. a. ing of society and life. 
the teacher in attaining the proper arrogance wiill } SOCleties, Hie tolerance is not passive. It not only Those who have some sympathy 


perspective for the evaluation of “at- 
titudes.”” How can the teacher develop 
in his students an attitude of respon- 
sive patriotism which will not add 
numbers to the chip-on-the-shoulder 
jingoes, a rational patriotism that will 
not make the future generation sus- 
ceptible to the tawdry appeals of 
war-time idealism? How can the 
teacher imbue a wholesome respect 
for our own culture and our own in- 


the science is the stud 
a « ° a est b i on ie e study of man. By ° ” 
stitutions which will not interfere gu chold surround him, st in his J canining relatively untouched peo- tion. : — 
f progress? the hous thie ons Pl P Barnes—"Some C 
with the normal demands of progress: fe aid earl the top of their oe Pes We can get some idea of the early en one ontributions of 
The teacher who is himself free from ap he peaillt privilege a z | life of civilized man an the Gifdins Anthropology 66 Hliseariy™ Tournall of 
ditional absolutes Wall of contemporary society. More clues nieiat- Bexnes Alaxols, 1504s 


the influence of tra ¢ 
and can strike the happy mean, 1s 4 


stitutions, his ¢ 


lowed customs, and his : 
’ unt ine 
fixations will be shown to noel 


eral and capricious. Collectively, he | winced 


will see them as one culture as againg Anthropology superficially studies 


innumerable cultures. 


ene? ra 


To the anthropologist the wild and _ 


fantastic tribal ceremony of an abor 
iginal people belongs in the same cae 
gory as a Memorial Day parade on 


Broadway. The custom of greeting 


y having all the women of 


© subdued, Hi, iv 
Onventions, his }, : 


emits another to hold a contrary 


view, but it implies a willingness to 


put 0 


neself into a different setting, an 
inclination to listen and to be con- 


may seem to be a large and unorgan- 


ized collection of curious and exotic 


| information about backward peoples. 
The anthropologist’s preoccupation 
f with the primitive is understandable 
_ when we realize that the purpose of 


4 


to insi . 
0 insight are likely to come from the 


with the claims for anthropology and 
would like to pursue the subject fur- 
ther will find this short reading list 
useful. 
Kroeber—“Anthropology.” - 
Boas—"“The Mind of Primitive 
Man” and “Anthropology and Mod- 
ern Life” , 
Calverton—“The Making of Man” 
(a valuable and unique anthology). 
Wissler—“Man and Culture.” 
Goldenweiser—“Primitive Civiliza- 


Hankins — “The Racial Basis of 
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SOME PECULIARITIES 
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LANGUAGE 


N its somewhat like three hundred 

years of existence, the English lan- 
guage in America has grown into 
something separate and distinct, in 
actual kind, from the mother tongue. 
The tongue of the Mayflower Puri- 
tans has taken on fiery elements, a 
quick vitality, an aggressiveness ready 
to enter mew avenues, an eager adapt- 
ability, touched with a certain humor 
and whimsicality in the shaping of 
fresh words and fantastic turns of 
phrase. That old Elizabethan word 
“bodkin” is still in common use, but 
beside such a term are marshalled 
armies of created and constantly in- 
creasing forms that surpass Eliza- 
bethan exuberance. 

It is a kind of verbal precocious- 
ness that we are er a literary 

‘oneer spirit that is willing to ven 
ia into uit fields and call what - 
may. The tendency eae tar : 
primarily and most eae Doce. 
fondness for polysyllabic abu 

- . tittle barber shop 11 4 New 
A quaint little a 
flaunts across its W! 

York side street 


nnouncement: 

cea Dares © .” 

“Empirical Trichological eee el 
, k kindship, 

Freed from 1% Gree a nel 


rendered into simple terms, 


‘cal hair treat 
to dazzle 


that a “realtor” 





find a column 
jn the ioe “Help Wanted. It 
iit? the ¢ ylous CY from the agony 
10 trem i American equivalent 


“vm ig Vacant. 


the old-time Medicine 
medical] Jargon. A “to , 
O 

Phage, barber's sa 
takes a little more ; ei Mi 
cover that a * iets . 


: MOrticj bh 
his verbal pan an,” sty 


ss 1s “ eee of | 
bastically from iste 2 Tisen = 
agent; that the “astitiy ¢ of hove » 
our old friend the - Pe 
papers, the plumber: and a 
electragist,” notwithstan ding : ty 
brid nomenclature, is a sin : Y 
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Old things are pleasantly, sone. 
times provokingly, disguised under a | 
new and often fantastic camouflage, 
A “dry goods merchant” is merely a 
relative, a business associate, of Jon J 
Gilpin, that renowned draper of Lon: | 
don town, while a delicatessen sur 
is only cover for a grocer with a 
mestic and spicy frame of mind 


* have no vetertal 
“Barm products 
Farm p ey have referent 


ical expert vate loss? 
the house paintet : 
out e treate id 
o ailing P*™ course sy 
“i S ita ’ esque , } 
hirt ho : 1S pictur hing but # 
hospital,” Or nay bem ler 
t 
**shoe at 4rroga” ' 
instance g as 
uld 1 
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fi ‘ical status, h 


mentor 


Ent argot, an 


yor 
;gituatt© yal laborer receives no 
he will accept nothing but 
wale *, The “engineer-custodian 
ol and the “superintendent 
of schon ent house, are janitors 
a 
of a0 he tymologically and in salary. 
oe iitot” has no legal training. 
v 1 a“ e ° y 
A e hat is called in Britain a can 
are “counselor” has no 
2 is'a guide and 
in summer Camps. A “gradu- 
has a certain dignity 
in its connotation. In the atl 
i | e who 
crates it may be applied to on vat 
has completed an elementary sc 


Re 
— s 
= 


ate, in Britain, 


' vs 39 
“eourse. When we Say block,” we 
have immediate visions of execution: 


ary finality, but in the States 1t means 
a street, “Rubbers” are British go- 
loshes, and “shoes” are boots. It all 
sounds somewhat like a topsy-turvy 


' Alice-through-the-Looking-Glass _ dis- 
‘tortion, but things straighten out with 


time, 
“Scientifiction” is a hasty and 


‘lather cheap compound of fiction that 
‘follows the Jules Verne or Wells’ 
models, A “patrioteer”"? He is a * 
; “usin of the Profiteer, and the two 


‘ae ee kin. The patriot- 
A "Wah bla $a violent Jingoism. 

Notice verges on pun- 
Presses a att when translated ex- 
ment, Y Or frothy announce- 


are 
eer’ 


A Phra , - 
| bough fee Prohibition as is,” 


Trita in ‘ 
Ztoa Purist, Is not en- 
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tire] ae 
eoeieines : - : 

saying the status ques "To. “hack” 
need not ticolmen ee Jen 
; pedal activity. It is 
fort an effective phrase to describe 

‘to oo, 

safe ‘worn ec novel _and 
away” is ie nae : am 
the “once over” indicates a oe 

rapid 
glance or survey. But when we come 
to “cosmetologists,” we see to what 
lengths the dealers in lip sticks and 
rouge will go to hide their tracks from 
the monosyllabic countryman. 

“Fifty-fifty,” again, is no arithmeti- 

cal iteration; it means mutual respon- 
sibilities. “Ill tell the world” is not 
to be taken in its literal sense, nor is 
“IT hope to tell you” a promise of a 
secret confidence. They are mere ex- 
pressions of corroboration. A “hard- 
boiled man” has not necessarily suf- 
fered from excessive cooking; he is 
only a wily sophisticate. A “rough- 
neck,” too, is no victim of a cutan- 
eous outbreak; he is the British 
“tough customer.” A “tough egg,” 
by the way, is not a Chinese importa- 
tion; it is a designation of the rough- 
neck’s colleague. 

Who could attempt to “fry ice”? 
Yet the injunction is quite common. 
It is the climatic variant of the more 
digestible ‘‘applesauce,” or the oleagi- 
nous “banana oil,” all of which are 
outbreaks of negation or incredulity. 

Every day, every new political crisis 
or economic situation or domestic 
emergency furnishes food for neolog- 
isms. Sometimes these terms wander 
in the background, in a despised 


of grammatical 
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limbo, within the shadows of respect- 
ability. Bandied about from mouth 
to mouth, they acquire subtle and 
evanescent associations. And some- 
times, as fate wills, they find their 


A ONE-YEAR EXPERIMENT WIT 
METHOD IN FRENCH 


INTRODUCTION 


HE experiment which is the sub- 

ject of this report was conducted 
with the permission of Dr. Harold J. 
Campbell, Superintendent of Schools, 
and Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, Direc- 
tor of Modern Languages in High 
Schools. 

The writer wishes to thank Dr. 
Henry E. Hein, Principal of James 
Monroe High School, Mr. George D. 
Huncke, Chairman of the French De- 
partment at the time the experiment 
was begun, and Mr. Daniel C. Ros- 
enthal, Chairman of the French De- 
partment during the second term of 
the experiment, for their interest and 
codperation during the course of the 
experiment. | 

The writer wishes also to thank the 
University of Chicago Press for their 
assistance and codperation in sending 
the books of the University of Chi 
cago Press French Series as a loan for 

‘nent. ‘The method 
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To attain the reading objective in 
the study of French, a more radical 
change of procedure must occur than 
simply the decision to read two books 
during the term instead of one. Th F 
reading objective itself no longer needs 
amount of energy | 


wasted in teaching two oF three yeas | 
ool .or college 


of French to high sch sh 
students, who are subsequently um 
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oe Modern Language Sylla- 
The ke New York City High 


+ pus y prescribes as the principal aim 


“to develop to the point 


of tbe ONT the ability to read the 


of vet, it is a question 


e. : 
fangu26 with the best intentions, 


ahethel achers have changed their 
many. the classroom and really 
of the reading ob- 
Are not the same text-books 
ne in the same way, develop- 

ical principles according 
orked out through years 
successful teaching ex- 


rience? . } 
“The Syllabus speaks of “recogni- 
tion grammar” and “passive knowl- 


edge.” Recognition grammar does not 


| mean an inaccurate knowledge of 


knowledge does not 


ing pupil achievement, must be found. 


- The standard of accuracy will. prob- 


ably be higher—certainly not lower— 
but it will be a standard with regard 
to different things. The change to a 
reading objective requires a radical 
change of classroom: procedure. New 
devices must be found, and many old 
ones discarded, . 


In January, 1933, in the James 


\ Monroe High School, an experiment 


was begun with a first-term French 


Class designed to test the ‘“teachabil- 


4) 


velop ding method, and to de- 


= techniques and classroom 
though, : necessary therefor. Al- 

e City Syllabus prescribes 
chief aim, 


ade the sole aim in this ex- 





No procedure was assumed to be 
necessary because it had previously 
been found desirable. Everything 
done in the classroom led to one point 
only: developing the ability to grasp 
the meaning of the printed page as 
rapidly as possible. Reading is sy- 
nonymous with rapid reading; one 


cannot call “reading” the slow piec- 


ing together of words to form a sen- 
tence, and then ultimately, perhaps, 
an idea—a procedure which unfor- 
tunately sometimes occurs in the read- 
ing of French. 

All other aims (writing, speaking, 
and understanding spoken French) 
were weighed to determine what they 
contribute to the development of the 
ability to read, and the following con- 
clusions were reached: 

1. Writing French is unnecessary 
for attaining the reading ob- 
jective. 

2. Speaking French, beyond the 
ability to pronounce individual 
sounds, is unnecessary. 

3. An understanding of spoken 
French is a valuable aid in de- 
veloping the ability to read. 


4. A knowledge of grammar is es- — 


sential. 

Analyzing ‘these four points ex- 
plains the reading objective point of 
view. 

1. Writing French: The ability to 
spell correctly does not help reading. 
One reads not words, not letters, but 
groups of words: Buswell’s “eyefuls.” 
To concentrate on spelling slows up 
the reading process by making the 
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tion to high school 
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student m4 each letter; he 


halts over each word. As to how much 
good this attention does him, it is only 
necessary for a teacher to ask an aver- 
age student to copy a page of French, 
to see how many mistakes he will 
make. , 
The decision to eliminate the writ- 
ing of French prevents using several 
of the most common classroom pro- 
cedures: the dictation exercise, the 
English-to-French translation, and 
even the filling in of a missing word. 
The student will not be required to 
write a single word of French, for 
fear that his grasp of the French word 
or sentence will be retarded by the 
attempt to write. 

2. Speaking French: A knowledge 
of correct pronunciation is important, 
because as the student reads he pro- 
nounces subvocally; he forms an 
image of the sound of letter combina- 
tions; if he does not know the correct 
sounds, he will invent wrong ones; he 
will not be able to understand spoken 
French, and later v ‘Il have great dif- 
ficulty in learning to speak. Reading 
consecutive passages aloud, however, 
is subversive to the aim of the reading 
course, and must be omitted for two 
reasons: first, the student will read 
lowly, as he will be uncertain of some 
rial ti "| reading 15 
of the words, and silent ‘i 
always more rapid than oral; secon’ ” 
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the language until he is able to dos 
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accuracy. | 
He will not ‘ 
which in the early stages * ir re 
be a trial and error method, 1 
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Errors 1n spelling and errors 
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rr 
i qpammiar are COM=S® 2 
eS seats making similar corrections 
n their papers. Collect the papers 
0 


and see how many mistakes have gone 
uncorrected, how many corrections 
have been erroneously entered. And 
even if some papers are perfect, the 
attitude during this part of the work 
has been a concentration on correc: 
tion of grammar and spelling. Where 
is the feeling for a living language? 
If the teacher could be induced to 
hold off from using written work for 
a year, he could make up in a few 
weeks the active work of the year, 
and with much better results, since 
. student would have a large fund 
ie en knowledge on which to 


i te sualelie of Grammar is 

te or attaining the reading ob- 
. | 

toe accurately, the stu- 

teen puch be able to distinguish be- 

Won per forms as “L’homme qui a 

€ and “L*homme qu’ a vu 








‘mon re,” and he must know the 


grammatical difference between them. 
But to be able to recognize the differ- 
ence, the student does not necessarily 
have to be able to write such sentences. 
If he has read and understood a hun- 
dred such sentences, he will probably 
not be troubled by the next one he 
finds, even though he has never writ- 
ten an original sentence using the 
construction. 


Grammar, then, will be taught only 
to be recognized. Now, this is a 
definite ability. It does not mean a 
slipshod teaching of grammar. It does 
not mean guessing at the meaning of 
unknown words. It involves a pres- 
entation of typical forms by the teach- 
. er, definite observations made by the 
student, and numerous applications of 
the construction learned in sentences 
presented for reading so that the 
student may gain much practice in 
recognizing the construction when it 
appears naturally in consecutive read- 
ing passages. 
A brief review of a few points 
taught in any first year French course 
will show the different approach. 


a. Genders of Nouns: Students 
learn that nouns are masculine or fem- 
inine; they learn the various forms of 
the article. They do not need to 
learn the genders of particular nouns, 
since they will merely accept le or la 
when they find it, and need never use 
it. Eventually, le livre and la porte 
impress themselves correctly, and if 
active learning is delayed, the student 
will not have trouble learning them 
correctly. 
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b. Verb SHREnes. of the Present 


Tense: ‘The student examines the 
conjugation. He observes that the 
endings change, according to the sub- 
ject; that various conjugations have 
various endings, and what those end- 
ings are. He reads many sentences 
in which the endings occur. He does 
not have the task of deciding which 
ending must be placed on which 
form; nor has he the opportunity of 
making mistakes and placing the 
wrong endings on verbs. When he 
reads a story, he takes the verb end- 
ings for granted, and concentrates on 
the meaning of the text. 

c. The Agreement of Adjectives: 
The pupil learns that.adjectives agree 
with their nouns and in what way 
the agreement is shown. Now when 
he encounters an adjective, whether 
its ending is se, or x or any other 
regular or irregular variant, he will 
accept it and think only of the mean- 
ing of the word. He does not have 
to memorize lists of adjectives that 
are irregular, nor to write, with a 
good chance of misspelling, the dif- 

ones. 
~“_ The Partitive Article: The rule 
is illustrated and explained. pur Oe 
student 1s not asked to “fill in de 
or des.” He does not spend time Fe 
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tailed description of the experiment in f 


which the method was used. The fil. 

lowing procedure was used: 
After the first three or four days 

when the procedure included, as in F 


all classes, conversation designed to FF 


attract the students to the novelty of 
the subject, and to give the er is 
first introduction to the sound of the 
French language, 


informed of the object of their work: 





the students wee J 
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gf Ex ressions such as “un livre, 
ticles: og,"” were indicated by point- 
deux I wnslation into English was not 
ings and all explanations were 
exclude , English, but the presenta- 
always directly in French. 
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recog singular and plural nouns 
ticles “all hundreds of examples. 
in litera ding lesson 

The third day, the reading 
gun. Before reading the chap- 
cher explained in French 
ds of the lesson, some- 
times telling @ little story in which 
the new word was used in such a 
way as to indicate clearly its mean- 
ing. The students repeated in Eng- 
lish the sense of the teacher's expla- 
nation, to check comprehension. The 
students showed the liveliest interest 
in this part of the work. 

When all the new words in a por- 
tion of the story were explained, the 
teacher read, at a fluent rate, a para- 
graph at a time. The students fol- 
lowed in their text-books, and gave 
in English the substance of each para- 
graph. The word “translate” was 
usually avoided, and the expression 
tell it in English” was used instead. 
to ven enough, this invariably led 
rendering ao and equally close 
“sons, where th passage. . In later 
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when the ‘sense had been given cor’ 
rectly, but not indicating a complete 
understanding of the construction. 
Occasionally, but not frequently, it 
was necessary to refer to a grammati- 
cal term such as “subject” or “object” 
or “relative pronoun” in explaining a 
construction. 

Homework assignments consisted of ” 
the reading of about five pages, with 
French questions on the text assigned 
to be answered in English, and on 
some days the working out of numer- 
ous drill exercises in reading. 

After five or six weeks, two-minute 
silent reading periods were included 
in the classroom exercises, followed 
by discussion of what was read. 

Every lesson for the first two 
months began with a pronunciation 
drill lasting about five minutes. The 
object of the drill was to train in- 
stantaneous recognition of the pro- 
nunciation of difficult letter combina- 
tions. Students were permitted to pro- 
nounce words only in immediate repe- 
tition of the teacher. In the second 
term only were the pupils permitted 
to pronounce words without the 
teacher’s saying them first. And when 
they did, it was with a remarkable 
degree of correctness. 

In connection with almost every 
reading lesson there was reference to 
similarity between French and Eng: 
lish words, and to differences in form 
and in meaning of words similar but 
not identical. 

During the first term, the pupils 
read twelve chapters of the reader 
“Si Nous Lisions’—about one hun- 
dred pages of French—besides the 
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reading matter in twelve grammar 
lessons, totalling about fifteen pages 
of reading material, and workbook 
exercises totalling about forty pages 
of reading. In addition, the students 
read outside of class “Sans Famille” 
in a specially prepared edition of 
about one hundred and fifty pages. 
This outside work was checked by 
means of a test consisting of French 
questions based on the text, to be an- 
swered in English. 

In the second term, the students 
covered eight more lessons in gram- 
mar, and read the last three chapters 
in “Si Nous Lisions,” and the first 
five chapters in “*Pierrille,” a total of 
about one hundred pages of reading, 
besides the reading material in the 
grammar and workbook. 

The following grammatical points 
were covered in the one year: 

Affirmative, interrogative, negative, 
and imperative forms of verbs. 

Partitives. 

Direct and indirect object pronouns. 

Regular and irregular agreement of 
adjectives. . 

Comparison of adjectives. 

Reflexive verbs. 

Past participles, 
and the agreement of past 

The imperfect tense. 

The future tense. 
Relative pronounse 1° 
d dont. 
+ Demonstrative pronouns. b 
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the approach to the language be ; fe 


fresh one. | 
At the end of the first term in 


June, 1933, both classes were given fF 


the American Council Beta French 
Achievement Test. ! 
The test consists of three parts: 
I. Vocabulary, in which the stu 


dent selects the correct English tray 
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ts . Median Mark—18. 
Control Oe hension 

; Part [J-—Compre € ; 
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aie | Group: Median—21.>. 

Con Part [[J—Grammar 

up: Median—). 

Median—7.). 
Three Parts 
. Median—)6. 
Median—51.5. 

In January; 1934, at the close of 
the experiment, the same test was 
‘a. The results follow: 

Part [—Vocabulary 
Experiment Group: Median—68.}. 
Control Group: Median—48. 

Part II—Comprehension 
Experiment Group: Median—45. . 


pxperiment Gro 
Control Group: 
Total of 
Fxperiment Group 
Control Group: 


‘ Control Group: Median—39. 


Part II—Grammar 
Experiment Group: Median—8. 
Control Group: Median—23.3. 

Total of Three Parts 
Experiment Group: Median—119.5. 
Control Group: Median—113. 

At the time of taking the tests in 
June, 1933, and in January, 1934, 
ue students of the experiment class 
aired rt bie to write 
enecn, , the grammar sec- 


tl . 
on of the test. Since they had never . 


ua oe a single word in 
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a ransfer from the passive 
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fer. It is interesting to note that in 
the second test, the carryover is about 
one-third. That is, the child who 
has learned passively can use actively 
without any preparation or drill at 
all, about one-third as much as the 
child who has been drilled in active 
use of the same material. This is 
the most significant part of the con- 
clusions to be drawn from the tests. 
It is also noteworthy that the experi- 
ment group was so far superior in 
vocabulary and comprehension as to 


overbalance the lower results in Part 






_ JII, and make the marks for the en- 


tire test higher than those received by 
the control group. 

The experiment was terminated at 
the beginning of January, and during 
the last two weeks of the term, the 
class received preparation to make the 
transition into regular third-term 
classes, since the experiment could be 
continued no longer. During these 
two weeks, the teacher undertook to 
cover the entire second term of ac- 
tive work, including four tenses of 
regular and irregular verbs, transla- 
tion from English to French, and oral 
answering of questions in French. 
The students took up the active work 
remarkably easily. They had uncon- 
sciously learned verb endings and ob- 
ject pronouns. The usual second-term 
class covers normally sixteen lessons 
in the particular grammar used, the 
Holzworth and Price “Beginners’ 
French.” This class read overnight 
all the reading material in the six- 
teen lessons. The English-French 
translation was then taken at the rate 
of three lessons a day, and was done 
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with much fewer mistakes than the 
usual second-term class, doing one or 
two lessons a week. The speaking 
in French (oral answering in French 
of French questions) was done with 
some hesitation, but with correct pro- 
nunciation and with a feeling for the 
sentence which compared favorably 
with the class which had received drill 
in this work during the entire year. 

It is mot recommended that so 

abrupt a transition be made from pas- 
sive to active work, unless the ex- 
igencies of the situation demand it, 
as in the present case. However, the 
fact that it can be done indicates that 
a transfer can be made with little 
effort from the reading objective to 
any of the other objectives. 

Even if the reading method did not 
eventually lead to an easier acquisi- 
tion of active knowledge of French, 
there would be a strong defense of 
the reading objective. The complaint 
of students, that a few years after 
completing the study of a language 
they have forgotten it, would vanish 
if the reading ability were s0 well 
developed that the student was not 
afraid to undertake reading a foreign 
book, and would pick up 4 foreign 

English one for 

book as readily as an g 
| ive reading. 
Toe years of the ordinary French 
hing to the student. 
course mean nothing ae lete 
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The ability to read varies with the 


ability of the ‘child. In a timecor 
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read three times.as fast as the slow ff quantity. 


trolled exercise the quickest studet 
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active work sO that it is begun long 
after the expressions and construc: 
used have been learned 
five weeks later, or better, 
t of passive knowledge 
that can be learned thoroughly 1s 
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The passive knowledge should in- 
Crease as rapidly as Dossif: les from five 
se . Pages a day will provide the 

dent with sufficient but not ‘too 
much material for reading. But he 
should not be expected to use words 
just because he can understand them 
in reading. - 

Passive knowledge is as definite as - 
active knowledge. It requires, how- 
ever, a definite new technique of 
teaching. It should not be held against 
passive knowledge that it is easier to 
acquire and therefore attainable by 
a much larger proportion of high 
school boys and girls. It may pro- 
vide the means of reducing the large 
mortality in the early grades of 
French, by giving all the students 
something adaptable to their indi- 
vidual abilities, something within the 
grasp of almost all of them, and at 
the same time, something in itself 
worth while. 


SARAH WOLFSON. 


James Monroe High School. 


THOUGHTS PROVOKED BY READING MR. ROSEN- 
THAL'S ARTICLE ON THE READING SYLLABUS 
INMODERN LANGUAGES* 


! f isc isa French saying: When 


be os people say the same thing it is 
; ae thing. It is equally true 
“1 two people read the same 
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reader depends upon his prejudices, 
his mindset, his experiences, his age, 
and many other factors that have 
nothing at all to do with knowledge 
of vocabulary, idiom, or grammar, It 
is only thus that we can explain the 
fact that an experienced reader in 
various languages like Mr. Rosenthal 
has misinterpreted important features 
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of the Modern Language Syllabus, 
has read into it things that are not 
there and then has proceeded to de- 
molish the straw men he has set up 


Straw Ma * 
States that ar 


. that in the intensive 
quired either 


° . ~ eR 7 : ts Be 
ie word lists that could lead: to the 
We on the Syllabus recom- 


cabulary . Rog eSaene 
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by thy Mug ‘~ 


Oo | 
with élan and gusto, not to say is _™ eet drill, at a ly: casio B word study, including syno- Rosenthal, or explain Mr. Rosenthal’s 
Schrecklichkeit. rae eis Syllabus “ hen By 2% antonymss homens nm stompin. ted ales 
: ods, Chews 1° ge nym rd families. ourely traw Man No. 4. 
Here are some of his straw men. Ws bog | py” sang and WO No The Syllabus 


he most objects to translati 
; In the matt drill of t J translation from the foreign 
Straw Man No. 1. That in the er of Unbing this 1S pgoin nature! language into the vernacular. 


oe ° ‘ con t ; 
Syllabus the “primary assumption has meaty oyllabs does Sra ley. Ie thorou " No. 3. The Syllabus Careful reading of the Syllabus will 
been that one learns a foreign lan- should no that ~ 





t b “the Straw lace great em- show that the Syllabus does not bar 
th i de e co to P 
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the results of certain specific investi- 
gations devoted to the reading of the 
vernacular can be applied to the for- 
eign languages, and “that a foreign 
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sive or recognitional knowledge of in- 
frequent grammatical forms and facts 
is sufficient. A form which is passive 
at one stage may become active at 
another stage.” 

Mr. Rosenthal is puzzled as to the 
distinction between active and passive 
grammar. The distinction is simple. 
Take his own example: Je viens de 
parler a Vhomme que connait votre 
pére. He strongly suspects that on a 
recognition basis the pupil would be 
likely to consider que the subject and 
pére the object in the secondary 
clause. The pupil will not do so if 
he possesses the passive knowledge 
that qui is the subject form of the 
relative pronoun and que the object 
form. Passive knowledge of gram- 
matical forms means that the pupil 
must recognize and understand them, 
but is not expected to be able to use 
them actively, i.e., in constructing sen- 
tences orally or in writing. 

The German examples cited by Mr. 
Rosenthal help his case against a 
nitional knowledge no more na 


French ones. Every German teacher 


ils can readily identify 


a far x <i derstand an indirect - 
re German sentence % for 
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IN MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


“Syllabus of Minima in Mod- 


eion Languages” is now 
or om ie old. The first sen- 
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whe same page (page 7) one 
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idioms at sight, or to ha Be nd our students with gram- 
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demand that the pupil be abe t a are a few" possible explanations for 
the newly learned idioms ative our paying lip-service to the reading 


speech or writing. 


could construct. 
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examinations given by their depart- 
pen Assuming that a chairman of 
foreign languages wants to introduce 
the reading objective but finds that 
his teachers continue to stress gram- 
mar, it is the writer’s opinion that 
there is perhaps nothing else that 
would provide a stronger motive for 
the teachers’ adapting themselves to 
the new objective than an examina- 
tion that would test reading rather 
than grammar. 

There may be other reasons why 
we continue teaching foreign lan- 
guages in the traditional way, but the 
ones just stated seem to the writer to 
be the most important ones. Now the 
question arises as to what can be done 
to bridge the difficult gap between 
theory and practice. The writer has 
suggested that the chairman can, by 
changing the type of examination 
given to the students, cause teachers 
to adjust themselves, in their teach- 
ing, to the new objective. But the 
assumption was made in that connec- 
tion that the chairman is more pro- 
gressive than his teachers. Sometimes, 
however, the reverse may be true. If 
the chairman is one of the grammar 
protagonists, then the teachers can 
do very little. Teachers are, after all, 
the sergeants in an army. If our com: 
manding officers do not favor a cer- 
tain change, there is comparatively 
little we can do. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that the chairmen become the 
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leaders in making the 2 a 


tive an actual fact. 

A word about Regents’ examina- 
tions. It is true that these tests still 
call for an active knowledge of gram- 
mar. But in all fairness it must be 
said that there has at least been an 
attempt to adjust them to the new 
trend. Recently, questions have been 
included that deal with “cultural” 
material. ‘The questions that are of 
a purely grammatical nature hardly 
ever amount to more than 40% of 
the total—a high percentage, no 
doubt, but not high enough to dis- 
courage us from adopting the reading 
objective in actual practice. And then 
we must not forget that even those 
who are against the predominance of 

do not believe in abolishing 

it entirely. There is a good deal in 
favor of the argument of those who 
believe in the teaching of grammar. 
The question is only one of emphasis. 
Shall we start right off with grammar 
when the student has no background 
for it, or shall we by means of read- 
ing, memorizing, singing, and the Like 
his grammati- 


give him first a basis for 
Grammar W1 | 


cal manipulations? 
61 even in the first 
probably play a20% But does 


language teaching. 
stages of as has to be an active 


niceties, OF 
mastery of ee dge sufficient 
nsion of reading? 
to accept the 
all students wer 
. for four years, 
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ever, may be wary of the untned 
while others may not be able to obtain | 
the money, in these days of depres | 
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teachers must 
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ys class in Applied Chemistry is 


studying cement. Mr. X knows that 
the Y. M. C. A. will lend him a film 
on the topic if he will call for and 
return it. Mr. X calls up the Y. M. 


T C. A. and, if he is fortunate, reserves 


the 
“rp for the next day. He must 
z. ot for it, borrow a ma- 
wrt rom someone who has one, 
wided the owner is not using i 
and, final sing it, 
, ake Y, return the film. Mr. X 
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ies cling, Maybe the machine 
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A age ane there is a better film. 
could go on and on, but with 


each step Mr, Xx’ 
. 7 § enth i ¢ 
clines. ata. He 


Bry oy High School believes it has 
made it easy, even pleasant, for any 
teacher to use Visual Instruction to 
a great extent. This was accomplished 
by the appointment, by the Principal, 
of a Visual Instruction Committee.. 
This committee feels it has established 
an efficient system and presents it for’ 
consideration to other schools which 
are faced with the problem of devel- 
oping an effective administration of 
Visual Instruction. 

The work of the committee consists 
of furnishing equipment, establishing 
a film schedule, and furnishing service 
and ir.formation not only to teachers, 
but also to clubs and to those in 
charge of assembly programs. 


EQUIPMENT 

The question presents itself, “What 
equipment is necessary for ‘an effec- 
tive Visual Program?” In these days 
of reduced budgets, schools are likely 
to find themselves at a disadvantage. 
While it is possible, effectively, to 
use Visual Instruction with less 
equipment than is listed below, never- 
theless, it is advisable to avoid incon: 
venience by starting with this equip- 
ment. Of course, it would be desir- 
able to add to it as time goes on. At 
Bryant we use the following: 

1, One 16 mm, silent projector. 
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2. One 
projector. 

3. One 35 mm. silent projector 

(in auditorium). 

4. One Memoscope (film slide 

projector). 

5. One  Delineascope 

slide projector). 

6. One Promi (micro-projector). 

7. Two Trans-Lux Opaque pro- 

jectors (with screens). 

g. One opaque projector (with 

film slide adapter). 

9, Three portable screens. 

At least two 16 mm. projectors are 
necessary. With only one, there is 
a probability of conflicting requisitions 
if the service is to be used as often 
as it should. 

As to subject matter, much de- 
pends on the school treasury. At 
Bryant, we possess our own films on 
biological, physical, chemical, indus- 
trial, and civic topics. In addition, 
there are many film slides, covering 
not only the above subjects, but also 
matter pertaining to the study of art, 
physical education, auto shop, art 
weaving, and so on. Furthermore, 
the language department possesses 
many lantern slides. The committee 
cares for and services all equipment, 
films, and film slides. 

The maximum use of rooms 
equipped for projection is anneal 
by the cooperation of the progt 

‘ttee. The room schedule 15 5° 
arranged that if 2 change of room 
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made for a period or so, the commit- 
tee arranges for them several days in 
advance. The beginning of the pe- 
riod scheduled finds the material 
there, thanks to student assistants. 
As for the projection itself, it has 
been found that the handling of a 
motion picture machine is best done 


| by the teacher, although a pupil , 


should assist. The threading and op- 


ration of a 16 mm. machine, a film 


slide: projector, or any of our equip- 


} me 
j Salhi of course, the 35 mm. 
7 —_ for which a license is neces- 
| are easily learned. It is well 


at the iF 
4 ing of the term for the 
appoint one assistant for 


element i 
teens, and "ae — shades, 
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“good follow-up procedure has 
been ado pted by our science depart- 
ment under the direction of the chair- 
man. After each visual lesson, the 
teacher is asked to fill out a report 
stating the title of film (or film slide) 
the date shown, the number of boys 
and girls viewing the film or film 
slide, the number of classes, and any 
comments the teacher may care to 
make. Some of the comments are 
exceedingly helpful to new teachers 
as well as those in the department. 
Some comments are favorable: “Good 
review of photosyntheses”; “Excellent 
as an introduction to Evolution”; 
“Subject matter thoroughly covered.” 
Others are not so favorable: “Too ele- 
mentary for high school Physics”; “It 
is a waste of time to show this film”; 
“Would be more interesting if it in- 
cluded some animated diagrams.” 
These records are available to the 
teachers of the department, and hence 
few, if any, mistakes are made in 
choosing films. 

The committee looks forward to 
the day when: 
1. Each school will have a com- 
plete library of films. 
2. Each department will have a 
projector. 
3. Each room will be equipped 
with a projector. 
4. Each teacher will realize the 
power of a picture. 
M. J. STARFELD. 
Chairman of Committee on Visual 


Instruction. 
M. J. O'BRIEN. 


In Charge of Projection, 


Bryant High School. 
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Visual Instructionfintethe 


History Department 


Twenty years ago an article on 
visual instruction would have started 
off with facts and figures to prove 
the great advantages of visual in- 
struction — that students remember 
longer, that their interest is aroused 
to a greater extent, and so on. To- 
day such arguments are no longer 
necessary. ‘Their truth is generally 


known and visual instruction is rec- . 


ognized as one of the more important 
teaching methods. The Board of Ed- 
ucation has spent thousands of dollars 
on visualization material and, as time 
goes on, teachers are using this equip- 
ment more and more. The History 
Department of the Abraham Lincoln 
High School is attempting to effect a 
plan for visual instruction. In this 
article I describe that plan and the 
work we are doing with it, in the 
hope that it may prove of interest 
to other .departments. 


Most teachers who read this article 


are probably familiar with the Trans: 
Lux Opaque Projector. For the bene 
fit of those who are not, I shall briefly 
describe how it works. The Trans 
Lux machine has an —— of 
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and pow placed in it and which 
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rive material. As man in 
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war, the terrific i pa 
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- involves, OF its possible des a 
of civilization, a photo 
of a young German with nose 

and jaw shot away; title “te 


| The next class may be one in Ap 
cient History. It has just finished a 
study of the Egyptian civilization, It 
sees photographs of the Pyramids 
“The Pyramids from the desert,” 
‘The interior of the Pyramid Tombs,” 
“Looking down at the Pyramids from 
the air,” “The view from the top 
stone,” “A closeup of on 


Pyramid blocks.” After having 1224 


ts see. 3 
and talked, the studen rieye sv 


Other things W 


Pe 
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‘i pee collection of photogr aphs 
‘- taught in our history 
otograph Is mounted 
on stiff card board, size {2 ee 
shis size being most convneient for the 
machine. Fach collection 15 placed 
i a separate envelope and kept in 
the department ofice within easy 
reach of the staff. 

I am working on photographic col- 
lections for the following topics: 

Ancient History: 1. Pre-history. 
2. Oriental civilizations. 3. Grecian 
civilization. 4. Roman civilization. 
5. The Middle Ages. 6. The 
Renaissance. 7. The Growth of Na- 
tional States. 8. The Reformation 
and the Religious Wars. 

Modern European History: 1.- Eu- 
= in 1750. 2. The French Revo- 
Sire Napoleon. 3. The Indus- 
ee eat 4. oe Labor Move- 
6. The Gran af in Revolution. 
Kinasifiine cience. 7. Na- 

mnalism,” 8. Democr 
ali. 10, Th acy. 9. Imperi- 

e World War. 11. 


ans to Pr 
eser 
Wat Europe, ve Peace. 12. Post- 








The War of 1812. 3. The Western 
Movement and Pre-Civil War Expan- 
sion. 4. The Early Industrial Revo- 
lution. 5. Jacksonian Democracy. )- 
The Quarrel Over Slavery and the 
Civil War. 6. The Period of Reor- 
ganization (1865-1898). 7. The War 
with Spain and American Imperial- 
ism. 8. America in the World War. 
9, Present-day Problems. 


When my work is completed, there 
will be a collection of photographs, 
copies of paintings, and drawings to 
Jlustrate each of the above topics. 
Some of my collections are nearly 
completed. (I say “nearly completed” 
because every collection, no matter 
how full, can always be improved by 
the addition of more striking photo- 
graphs.) My Greek collection has 
in it some forty photographs and 
drawings, some of which are the fol- 
lowing: 


Photographs: “View from the 


Acropolis. The photographer stood 


beside the South wall of the Propy- 
laea.” “New home for Diana—the 
statue that once graced the old Madi- 
son Square Garden in its new place, 
the Philadelphia Art Museum.” 
“Greek table-ware of Painted Terra: 
cotta.” “A rural panorama in Mace- 
donia.” “The Parthenon,: with its 
North Colonnade restored after 243 
years.” “Short cut from the Adriatic 
to the Aegean: The Corinth Canal.” 
“A revival of the Pythian Games in 
their home Stadium—Greek soldiers 
who appeared in a series of athletic 
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contests are here engaged in a tug- 
of-war." 

Drawings: “Greek. dancing girl.” 
“Greek Athlete.” “The Parthenon.” 
“Greek Goddess Artemis.” 

Student lecturers usually present 
the collections to the class. These 
lecturers take the pictures to the li- 
brary and to their homes so that they 
may study them carefully and pre- 
pare worth-while talks. 

As I said before, my work of gath- 
ering photographs and other types of 
iIlustrative material has not yet been 
completed. Many of the topic en- 
velopes are quite empty. However, 
they are being filled. In order to sup- 
ply each collection with thirty photo- 
graphs, it is necessary to mount eight 
hundred and seventy photographs. 
This means the examination of some 
_ thousands of photographs. I have en- 
listed the aid of my students in the 
gathering of material. They hand 


in envelopes filled with pictures and 


clippings culled from various sources. 
In addition to the practical aid which 
they give me, the students begin to 
realize that the history which they 
are studying 1s still alive—that news’ 
paper men write about 1t, pho- 
tographers photograph it, and people 
outside of the classroom talk an 

think about it, A student 1s drawing 


up plans for the construction of a 


rack to serve a8 a home for the col- 
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fections. ‘This Fa fice within ¢asy 
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Abraham Lincoln High School, proved eminently satisfactory. s 
| bn | jg prepared from Gum Tragacanth, a 
Retarding Locomotion of | plant product, often used by pharma- — 


Paramecia for Microscopic Study 
Teachers of biology usually expe 
rience many difficulties in introducing 
the laboratory study of paramecia 0 Fy 
their advanced biology pupils. Ow \ 
of the greatest difficul 
the fact that paramecia 
under the microscope | 
still,” as the pupils say; but a te 
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\ be purchased at nearly all drugstores 
and costs very little. For convenience, 


Teall it “Trag.” 
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Prepare “Trag” as follows: Put 2 


7 gams of Gum Tragacanth in 200 c.c. 

of water and let it soak for several 
' hours. Then heat slowly to boiling 
_ temperature, stirring frequently to 


break up the lumps. Strain through 


cheese cloth or a fine wire-strainer to 
( remove undissolved parts. Heat again. 


When cold, it should be about the 


Cons) . 
| ia of soft jelly, thin enough 


en up with a medicine drop- 


| per If 
and bo too thick, add a little water 
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il. If too ° 
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a slide and place a small drop of para- 


mecia culture on it. - Gently press 
down the cover glass. The slide is 
now ready for use, ° 


We have used “Trag” in our ad- 
vanced biology classes during the past 
term. In some classes the slides were 
prepared in advance and given out 
when pupils came to the laboratory. 
Pupils of other classes prepared their 
own slides. They were able to see 
clearly the vibrating cilia, the circula- 
tion of cytoplasm and food balls, oral 
groove, gullet, and contractile vacu- 
ole. The addition of a small amount 
of powdered carmine to the para- 
mecium culture a few minutes before 
using, will make the food balls more 
prominent. By placing a ring of vase- 
line around the edge of the cover 
glass, the preparation may be kept 
in good condition for several hours. 
We have found “Trag” satisfactory 
for our work. If you are interested, 
try it. I believe you will find it 
satisfactory. 

Henry G. WOLCOTT. 
Manual Training High School. 


Preparing for the Future 

Recitations should be places where 
children meet for the discussion of 
problems which are vital to them. 
How can we help our students to the 
realization of the importance of the 
problems which they are asked to face 
in the study of European history in 
the new syllabus? At times the stu- 
dents’ reactions to the subject matter 
in hand forcibly brings to their minds 
the genuineness of the problem as one 
which they will have to face as in- 
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telligent voters and as members of a 
world public opinion on questions of 
international intent. At other times 
the students find it difficult to connect 
the historical movement with present 
questions. In these latter instances 
the student often finds himself grop- 
ing to interpret the facts and even to 
master facts as a basis for further dis- 
cussion and reasoning. An added 
difficulty sometimes presents itself 
when a student attempts to marshal 
all related facts to prove a statement. 

In general, an adjustment is neces- 
sary on the part of the pupils first 
entering modern European history. 
They have not studied history before 
in high school, they have not studied 
European history before at all, and 
they are thrown into a subject which 
needs definite organized methods of 
studying to gain any facts, and ability 
to express those facts clearly and in 
relation with other facts. The brighter 
students usually are able to make the 
reaction fairly quickly, thereby gain- 
ing knowledge of their facts and the 
ability to use these as the basis of 
further knowledge and_ rationaliza- 
tion. The slower students in some 
cases are hindered by their inability 
to read intelligently. They disregard 


the meanings of words, are unable to 
find the main thought, are unable to 
summarize the material assigned. This 


ly and 
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might ensue if revision were er: 
too far, namely, war. This desire for 
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realize the force of nationalism as it 


must have risen in Prussia and Spain FF 
feeling. 


against the foreign invader, Napr | 
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fact helped to make an historical one 
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that each was entitled to live as he 
pleased (within the law), contribut- 
ing to the general heritage of the 
world in the way he was best fit; 


tically the entir 
Germanization or an 


vo that minorities do contribute some- 


thing to progress and as such ought 
to be protected as well as a majority; 


{that progress is still possible with the 


| cooperation of all members of a com- 
¢) - Munity, 
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extremely pleased to be able to use 
information which in many cases was 
read originally through interest. Es- 
pecially on this point will facts in 
regard to new methods of warfare, 
new war uses of chemistry, and ton- 
nage of navies be brought out in de- 
tail. Working from this basis it is 
possible to instill the fact that past 
history has led to the present situa- 
tion and to send the pupils home with 
a renewed interest in the subject and 
a firm desire to do their own parts 
as social members of a community in 
forming public opinion and acting in 
the best interests for their nation and 
the progress of mankind. 
GERTRUDE M. N. REYNOLDS. 

James Madison High School. 


A Point System of Awards 
«1 Athletics for Girls 

“Scores of games... are of little 
significance as measures of human vic- 
tory over the forces of inanimate na- 
ture or even over human nature.” 

And yet the policy of distribution 
of athletic awards for proficiency 1n 
extra-curricular activities by the Girls 
Health Education Departments in the 
high schools of New York City has 
always been based on membership on 
winning teams. 

A committee of faculty and stu- 
dents at James Monroe High School 
was appointed to study the problem 
of awards. The first question we 
faced was: “Why awards?” Edu- 
cators contend that our girls engage 
in club work because of “an inherent 
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urge to activity,” and that they are 
“playing the game for the game’s 
sake.” Then why is any compensation 
necessary? : 

Certain types of awards have long 
been considered an educational stim- 
ulus to further achievement. The age 
of gold medals and silver loving cups, 
with its attendant ills of professional- 
ism, “spectatoritis, ” and the like, is 
over. Through the efforts of the 
Girls Branch of the Public School 
Athletic League and the Women’s 
Division of the N ational Amateur 
Athletic Federation, we are gradually 
returning to the ideals of the Golden 
Age of Athletics, to the laurel 
wreaths of the Greeks. We contend 
that simple intrinsic awards, such as 
felt insignia, and block numerals, 
offer great incentives to the young: 
sters. Since they represent no ma- 
terial gain, emphasis is shifted to in- 
dulgence in activity for the enjoyment 
and fun to be derived therefrom. 

Having thus convinced ourselves of 
the need for awards, we then turned 
consideration of the existing Sys’ 


tem, which we shared in Pao 
i all other girls’ high s ools, as 
= Public School Ath- 


sanctioned by the 
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or foresee may determine that instead ferent round-robins are then con 
of A, B shall receive the extra points > ducted simultaneously, all players 
In such closely fought battles, it» J) competing on their own level of 
teams of the 


obvious that importance will not be 
attached to the playing of the game, 
but rather to the score. 
course, contrary 


This is, of © 
the purpose of 


p ompete, and finally, an inter-annex 
f/ ‘tund-robin is conducted. 


> ability; the first or best 
various terms play one another, the 


| gcond-best or intermediate players 
‘form the second tournament, the 
‘novice or beginners from each term 


Members of every first team or an- 

nex team receive 100 points, regard- 

\ + of the number of games won or 
_ “st. Members of all second teams 


1 f keeei 
| oy 60 points, All other teams 
ia € 40 points, In the minor ac- 


ti on 
mites, as Dance Club and Elemen- 


a a Tennis club, a club test has been 


The eight highest ranking 
five 60 points; all other 


ity, and one who holds attempted to 


urned on ems of awards in 
ferent hools throughout the 
iced smmediately the 
doption of an ed- 
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and Girls Athle 
f the rest of the extra-curricular pro- 
gram. All members of the Leaders 
Club who have given three terms of 
exceptional service, as vouched for by 
the teachers they have assisted, re- 
ceive 100 points, while presiding of- 


t J men 
mond so We have adapted ficers of the G. A. A. are eligible for 
: tt 0 1 activities and conditions 60 points if they have performed ex- 
F 10 fit s , large city high school ceptional service during their terms 
| oxstind 1 annexes ; } of office. , 
| ith 5" ig given an opportunity Three hundred points entitle one 
to a minor award, as numerals; six 


hundred points to a major letter. All 

awards are subject to the following 

regulations: 

1. Attendance at three-fourths of 
all practices and games. 

2. Approval of the Principal, the 
Dean, the Chairman and the 
Faculty of the Health Educa- 
tion Department for Girls. 

3. A passing grade must be ob- 
tained in three major subjects, 
in Health Education, and in 
Hygiene. 

4. Only two hundred points are 
to be granted to a student in 
one term. 

The advantages to be derived from 
this system are that mass instruction 
is afforded to all, that the maximum 
of activity is allowed, that players 
are competing on their own level of 
proficiency, and that above all, the 
strain of winning is gemoved, so that 
the students may concentrate on form” 
and technique. 

The point system we have devised 
is still in the experimental stage and 


T8 receive 40 poi 
in , . e e ee 
points. We have is subject to continual revision. How: 
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ever it is practicable for arate amination j 
9 Into ‘ 


in its present stage of development 
to any large high school in the city. 
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Health Examination a Branch 
of the Health Service at Lincoln 

The slogan of the medical and its. 
allied professions, “Prevention rather 
than cure,” is not at all of recent 
origin. It goes back many centuries 
to the truth expressed by Ovid—"Sa- 
tius est initus mederi quam fine,” it 
is better to cure at the commencement 
than at the end. But the utterances 
of philosophers are not understood 
by contemporaries and it has taken 
these many years for those words to 
sink in. 
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doctor to take care 0 
leave the well — 
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What are the Objectives of te 


health examination at Lincoln? 


1. To develop in the student he 3 


habit of taking periodic heath 
and dental examinations 


2. To note deviations from te ¥ 


normal in the individual. 
3. “To enable the physical edua 
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the Health Education Office. 


6. INDIVIDUAL CONSULTATION. 
The chairman of the Health Edu- 


for in 4 boy's program. 
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_ book so that the instructor can ascer- 


Jones, Vitin Health Exam Dental Eves 


1. OR 
"PORT TO PREFECT. 


"proper prefect room order. 


dents are advised and their activity 
programs arranged in accordance with 
the findings of the examination. 


7. HyGIENE DEPARTMENT. 

A health and dental record of 
every boy, beginning with the fifth 
term, is sent to the Hygiene Depart- 
ment, so that the delinquents may 
be followed up there, and boys with 
defects further advised to attend to 
their needs without any loss of time. 


8. HEALTH EDUCATION CLASS. 
At regular intervals, short talks are 
given in the Health Education classes 
©. E sina O.K. OK. on the purpose, importance, and value 
clear. es that the record is of the examination. Every teacher is 
responsible for following up his pu- 
pils. In his marking book spaces are 


|. HEALTH CARD | 
The regular examination card is 


kept in a large filing cabinet in its 


2. HEALTH EXAMINATION PREFECT 
Book. 
The health, dental, and eye reports 
of every boy in school are kept in this 


lain, at a glance, the record of any 
Person, For example: 


P 
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The records are taken from the — 


health-exam-prefect-book. The stu- 
dent is usually reminded of his rec- 
ord, during his activity period on the 
gym floor. At the end of the first 
marking period, boys who fail to have 
a health examination on file receive a 
mark of 60%; those who fail to have 
a dental note on file receive 61%, 
those who fail to have both notes on 
file receive 59%. This is a simple 
and effective system of notation, the 
meaning of which is clear to students 
and teachers alike. 


ACTIVITY PROGRAM ADJUSTMENT 
All students with structural de- 
fects, all post-operatives, all who are 
under-nourished or suffering from 
obesity, all cardiac cases, and others 
are taken from the regular health edu- 
cation classes and given special activ- 
ity programs—modified as advised by 
the doctor in our special individual 
health training room, after consulta- 
tion with the Health Education chair- 


man. 


Tas SYSTEM 

As an aid to statistical work, a tab 
system is used to differentiate the 
cards. On opening the file, one can 
immediately recognize which cards de- 
note normal health, cardiacs, hernias, 
and so on, by the yari-colored tabs on 
them. This method is a great time 


-. invaluable in gathering 
_— ogo ‘on. Color of tabs: 
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HEALTH Accomop ATIO 
E—Eyes 
H—Hearing 
Hrt—Heart 
Her—Hernia 
C—Convalescent 
P.O.—Post-Operative 
Gl—Glands 
N—Nutrition 
D—Dental 
This is valuable, for it enables th | 

instructor to make seating adut 5 

ments for pupils who have poor Wr ge 

or who are hard of hearing, 

distribute two sets of books to card | f 

and hernia cases, 5° that one st ie 

be in school and the other #™ | 
to make time allowanet during - 


changes for cardiacs. Su 
be sent © 
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42 cardiac cases 
22 hernia cases 
t-operative cases 
4 chronic appendicitis cases 
17 cases with physical defects 
1 glandular case 
2 ear trouble cases 
1 kidney case 
The health examination and follow- 
k bulk largely in the health 
ies am of the school, and 
g their proper position of 
_aortance in the estimation of both 
-" d teachers. 


ts an 
—y JULIAN JACOBS. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


~ Student-Analysis of a 


Chemistry Course 
Progressive teachers are continual- 


ly trying to improve the quality of 


their work. The supervisor, by means 


of constructive criticism and advice, 


attempts to lead the teacher to bet- 
ter ways of teaching. Whether it is 
the teacher or the supervisor who is 
dissecting the teaching procedure, the 
point of view is still that of the one 
who is giving the instruction. It was ~ 
thought desirable to obtain the views 
of the pupils in as simple and objec- 
tive a manner as possible. The oppor- 
tunity to do this presented itself dur- 
a past two terms, 
ar 
OH seo _ Chemistry to 
ing’ in cher? O intend specializ- 
ate of. Stty. The topics studied 
of a theoretical : 
clude the sites nature and in- 
Liquids. en Owing: Gas Laws; 
eights: Shana and Molecular 
cture of Matter: Solu- 


6l 






mn; Oxidation-Reduc- 

ectrochemistry; | Chemical 
Equilibrium; Colloids; Organic Chem- 
istry. The opinions of the pupils 
were thought worth consideration 
since these students are more mature 
and are interested primarily in the 
chemistry field. The analysis ought 
to show, to some extent, whether the 
particular difficulty is caused by teach- 
ing or pupil weakness. 

At the beginning of the term, the 
students were asked to enter the fol- 
lowing on the back page of their 
Chemistry notebooks: 

In my opinion, the topic studied 
was (of value) (of no value) to me 
because 

Ae = 

(1) it (was) (was not) interesting. 

(2) it (was) (was not) new. 

(3) I (paid) (did not pay) atten- 

| tion. 
of wises 
(4) I (studied) (did not study). 
-- 


(5) It was (easy) (difficult) to un- 
derstand. 

J. _ 

(6) It was (clearly) (not clearly) 
presented by the teacher. 

<j. _ 

(7) There (was) (was not) suff- 
cient experimental or demon- 
stration material available. 

Whenever the study of a topic was 

completed, small sheets were distrib- 
uted to the class. The pupils were 
asked to write the numbers 1 to 7 
with the plus or minus after each 
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figure, thus rendering their o inion in 


a simple and objective manner. The 


students were not required to write 
their names, to insure the giving of 
an honest opinion. The results were 
tabulated in order that they mighr 
be studied and compared from term 
to term. ‘This analysis was found to 
be of decided value as an aid in the 
improvement of the teaching of this 
subject. The pupils’ views were found 
to be consistent generally with those 
held by the writer. 


| SAUL S. HAUBEN. 
Brooklyn Technical High School. 


A Project in the Study of 
the Intersection of Conic Sections 


The problem originally arose as a 
direct outgrowth of classroom activ- 
ity. The students were sufficiently 
stimulated by the implications of the 
problem to volunteer to work on these 
implications in a project group con- 
ducted after school and at home. 
During the course of the discussion of 


the solutions of sets of equations, prin- 


cipally linear and linear equations, 


linear and quadratic equations, and 


quadratic and quadratic equations, in 


two unknowns, I showed them, or 
rather drew for them, possible graphic 

‘ctures of quadratic equations which 
would lead to different type of graph 
ic solutions. Of course, they — 
that what had been said was true, bu 


actually time was never taken, — 
I didn’t have it, to show ar | A 
these situations actually woul ar 

from very definite equations. a 
udents also seemed to inict 
to determine the num 


* up into its various units 
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equations which h Terese ) 
of tangency, The tation of a 
r ealize that thie wal Made . 
r epr esentations, an d Seer Ae On Dy 
conclusions seemed t i ma thir 
by the few examples they a Out : 
formed, that actually was no ce 
of their theorem, and Fuh proof 
would be necessary, tk : 
J asked how many would be willing 
to Join a project group to study furl 
er this problem and its implication 
Upon receiving an encouraging r: 
sponse, I decided to work on the prb fF 
lem and work up the project wit 
them. | ed 
- At the first meeting of the group 
efined our problem ei it 
that the fv | 
. Ty 


/ 


we d 


work in class they knew 
types of conic section bh i 
straight line, the circle, the PU” 
the ellipse, and the 
decided to break our ©? 
into an in ie oe 
of conic section Ot be 
could a straight could 4 eat | 
straight Hine? A igcte? Ho *p id 
line interse® with 3 hire 
a, straight Ould 2st 
pola? How co ol . 
sect with 4 hyP 





gtsaib studied each one of these 
Hav? ‘ would have a complete study 
a straight line and the possible 
it could meet any one of the five 
ways sections. The same thing was 
conic for the circle, the parabola, the 
i and the hyperbola. This, 
NT tt broke up the problem into 
Hey ve simpler units. 
roup was asked to draw the 
ee Sa in which these intersec- 
- could take place and thereupon 
oes them the necessary equations 
A particular sets mentioned. It 
-« rather unfortunate that time did not 
rmit them to study enough elemen- 
tary analytics for them to derive the 
necessary equations themselves; how- 
ever, 1 made the best of the situation 
by giving them the necessary equa 
tions when they had defined the prob- 
able situation, and supplemented their 
suggestions. 

Each student was assigned to the 
study of one particular unit of work. 
The pupils went home, studied the 
various sets of equations assigned, 
worked them out, both by tables and 
graphs, and brought the results to the 
next meeting. At the next meeting 
they realized from the results obtained 
Hat it was quite possible for them 
had “dle get the situations which 
rected isopen a Pent Ws abe 
obtaining the eee of a . ‘aia of 
directly from the oo 

graphs, 


: © studied in greater detail the 


2.€ 


eanin 
ee of tangency, and the failure 


e Cury ° 
leamed aa to intersect. They 


certainty and definite- 
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less that a point of tangency indicated 

> pairs of equal roots at the point 
of tangency. They learned that the 
failure of curves to intersect meant 
the presence of imaginary roots which 
had to appear in pairs. With these 
facts in hand, they examined each 
plate submitted by each pupil and dis- 
covered that in most cases the number 
of roots obtained in solving a set of 
equations could be determined by mul- 
tiplying the degrees of the two equa- 
tions. However, they soon hit a snag. 
One of the pupils brought in a graph- 
ic plate for the two equations x? — 4 
= y and xy = 12, and much to their 
surprise and amazement, the plate 
contained only one set of real solu- 


tions, from which they deduced the 


- fact that the other three would have 


to be imaginary. But they had learned 
that imaginaries had to appear in 
pairs, that is, either two, four or six 
at a time and so they were made to 
realize that their basic theorem cer- 
tainly would not be true in this sit- 
uation. How to explain it? They 
were sent home in the hope that some- 
body might be able to follow the ques- 
tion up by himself, but at the next 
meeting we discovered that nobody 
could solve that difficulty. Therefore, 
they were taught the material neces- 
sary for the explanation of this par- 
ticular situation. 

It did not take very long for them 
to understand the following data 
from an algebraic point of view: 
xi—-4=y, xy=12, x(x?—4) 
= 12, x8—4x— 12 =0. This lat- 
ter they knew, is a cubic equation and 
therefore would have to have three 
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theorem of algebra. And so it was 
quite possible for this equation to 
have one real root and two imaginary 
roots. They, therefore, went back to 
their original theorem and amended 
it as follows: If an equation of the 
Mth degree and an equation of the 
Nth degree are solved simultaneously, 
there will be MxN sets of solutions, 
provided the equations cannot be re- 
duced to a lower degree. If they can 
be reduced to a lower degree, we can 
expect only such a number of solu- 
tions as represents the degree of the 
reduced equation. They arrived at 
several other deductions, but I should 
say that the theorem above mentioned 
was the most powerful conclusion 
drawn. 

After each student had submitted 
his contribution of graphic plates, one 
of the students took all of them and 
went over them with India ink to 
make the results more permanent. 
Another student undertook to write 
up the minutes of our meetings and 
the conclusions drawn from our work. 
Still another volunteered to make an 
appropriate folder into which our 
work would be incorporated when it 
had been integrated. The same stu 
dent volunteered to make five plates, 
each one representing a way in which 
the various conic sections could actu’ 
ally be gotten by cutting a cone if 
with an intersecting plane. 
These plates were made in three ~ 
mensional perspective and _clarifie 
with the use of shade and — 
Fach one was to be placed at the : 

in our WOF*: 
ginning of @ chapter 10 


space 
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fact that a a oie eo 
ences is not sufficient fo “ ee 
tion and that a aa 
generalization onc | 
made must be able to cover every ex 
perience possible. It gave some of the 
students an opportunity to expres 
themselves and to do things along lines 
non-mathematical in which they had — 
ability. Above all, the pupils enjoyed 
doing what they were doing. | 
[siDORE DRESsLER 


Grover Cleveland High School. 


sponsible and to we 


Creative Reading 
The class listened in e author 
osition elt 

sao 4 head and blush d. - ; 
sorry for him, 
for having beg 
consulting him 
i 





ae t his permission. I was aston- 
‘ew 


=e 


7 that a goo 


ood piece, 
NS) from 4 NeW point of a g 


tently a5 1 12 a 





had a private talk with H—— 
ving for having read the paper 


he said, “I didn’t mind 
ading it at all. Only I thought 
our eB rotten paper when I wrote 
se read it good. It was the 
it , you read it that made it sound 
wa oe 
e ‘at realizing how wise he had 
se had hit the 
It is certainly true 
d reader can make even a 
of literature interesting 
o the listener. But to 
he can attain the im- 


; ed en 





r piece 
and effective € 


ible! 
P Not long ago I had a class study: 


ing “Hamlet.” As is usual with most 
high school students today, the name 
of Shakespeare caused rebellion. 
“Same old stuff,” they said. “We have 
to take it because he wrote it. Why 
can't we read Eugene O'Neill? We 
can understand him. At least he 
writes in our language.” And so on 
until they got tired. Then we pro- 
ceeded with our Shakespeare. Instead 
of punishing them for heresy, I began 
a discussion of the modern theater. 
Why did they go to the show? What 
type of plays did they see? What 
appealed to the modern playgoer? 
What is the job of the playwright? Of 

playwright? Of 


th 
© producer? The students came to 


my, cnelusion that a successful play 
- Alga by a practical show- 

tea public likes music, page- 
ond umor, bloodshed, mystery, 
Shee = cetera, the playwright 
euro y the demand. This led us 

Y enough, back to Shukensenve 
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§ day. Were the people any 
t from us? Little by little we 
discovered that perhaps they dressed 
differently, had different customs, had 
fewer advantages, but in the main, 
they were just like the 1933 theater- 
goer. Such being the case, then, 
Shakespeare must have had the same 
problem to face as the modern play- 
wright. Did he? This was a new 
idea. 

From the various Shakesperean 
plays the students had read, selected 
incidents proved definitely that he had 
made use of pageantry, bloodshed, 
comic relief, and the like, much to the 
complete consternation of the stu- 
dents. By this time “the play was 
the thing,” and we began. The read- 
ing moved along smoothly until we 
came to some of the more difficult 
passages which required careful inter- 
pretation for complete appreciation. 
This was a sore spot for the students, 
who want to get the whole idea the 
first time. The first interest, there- 
fore, began to wane. Before it dis- 
appeared entirely, something had to 
be done. And John Barrymore did 
it for us! We brought in the portable 
victrola and the record of the so 
liloquy beginning, “Now I am alone.” 
From a low murmur, Barrymore's 
voice gradually grew to a vigorous 
crescendo, until finally he uttered a 
piercing shriek, then gradually he 
diminished the tone until he could 
hardly be heard. When he concluded 
the selection with “The play's the 
thing,” we could hear the triumph in 
his voice and visualize the hysteric 
laughter in his eye. The class was 
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SP cibound Oe silence followed! oe 


Then a chorus arose. “Play it again.” 

The second rendition had the same 
effect upon them. The result was 
gratifying. After that “Hamlet” was 
read with gusto. Each one pretended 
he was a Barrymore. I believe for 
the first time they understood why 
Shakespeare was great. Besides, they 
knew only too well that “literature is 
a closed book to those who cannot 
read.” The Barrymore record made 
those pupils realize that a rendition 
such as his comes only when there is 
a thorough understanding and appre- 
ciation of the content. 

It is one of the most difficult tasks 
to make the students do more than re- 
produce a story, poem, essay, or play 
that they have read. Like Rosenkrantz 
and Guildenstern, they are merely 
sponges, for they absorb the material 
the author gives them, but they do 
nothing whatever with it. Is it that 
they have not the ability to tackle the 
material, or are they just intellectually 
lazy? Sometimes I think they are the 
latter, but for the most part, I think 
they do not really know how to get 
the most out of the printed page. If 
so many adults are unable to interpret 
what they read, I suppose I should not 
condemn the apparent ignorance of 
youth. 

However, 
taught. They have 


preciating literature 
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“The Father,” a short story ly ' 


Bjornsen, offers splendid opportunity 
for interpretation and interpolation 
for boys and girls desirous of acquir 
ing the art of reading. I have heard 


ae eo Ny SD 


them say, “I read the thing the J. 


times, and still I don 


t understand it” 


After a class discusion they usually 


see that it 1s wh 
say that makes the story. 


bes © oe ka that the pom 


at the author did wt 


because they # F 
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ely without having them spoil 
effect ‘ces of literature by practic: 
ood os the class. It-is all very 
ing be tell them what to do or to 
Ww ae for them, but the actual 
demon® ance is what they need. They 
pesfor™ erform often enough to de- 
do not benefit. Good reading re- 
ve 2nY ctice. It will not 


ve 
: ‘res constant pra 3 
however, unless the reader is 


comes ys of @ process going on in his 
ie He must know, first of all, 
"so the selection means to him 
to his audience. Next 
how he can bring out 
‘his meaning 0 best advantage by 
iaice intonation, emphasis, rapid or 
low reading. He must know what. to 
skip, how much to skip, where to in- 
here to transpose, when to 
add comment, and when to throw a 
question to his audience. This re- 
quires skill. How can we help the 
students to acquire it? More than 
once I have had compositions read by 
the pupils who wrote them, but the 
effect I wanted was lost because the 
reader was either embarrassed or 
nervous or read in a monotone. If I 
read them, I got the desired result, 
but the children had no practice. 
Which was the greater evil? 
Pa a - place in the curric- 
fin listeninp stad a sai 
iv hie Seu coed steel leeees 
the sce ind a visual picture of 
hes and the characters. This 


he must convey 
he must decide 


terpret, Ww 
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cessary for complete in- 
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He must have sympathy 
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r the characters by living with them 
for the time being. If he be a good 
listener, he will so lose himself that 
he will desire to tell the characters 
what he would do were he in their 
predicament. He must catch the mood 
of the story. If he listens to poetry, 
he must be thrilled with the rhythm 
and the beauty of the imagery or 
thought. 

If we can do something, only a lit- 
tle, to the students with whom we 
come in contact to make them realize 
that “reading maketh a full man,” we 
shall not have taught in vain. 

MuRIzEL B. NEWTON. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


Discussion of Pupil-Teacher 
Relationships 
Some time ago the writer was asked 


to speak at a faculty meeting concern - 


ing “Pupil-Teacher Relationships.” It 
seemed wise to obtain the pupil's 
viewpoints as to the actions and atti- 
tudes on the part of the teachers that 
the pupils considered helpful, as well 
as the actions which the pupils con- 
sidered harmful. 

The pupils in a study hall seemed 
quite representative of the group as 
a whole. They were told this study 
was to be made, and that we were not 
interested in criticisms of individual 
teachers as such, nor in the praise of 
individual teachers as such; nor were 
we interested in the name of the pu- 
pil submitting such praise or criticism. 
Each pupil was given a sheet of paper 
and was asked to write one criticism 
and one record of desirable action on 
the part of the teachers. 
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—_ Preserving as nearly as cribs 
€ exact meaning of the pupil, 5 
sometimes the English has Hee 
amended. Some of the very best 
statements, however, are in the oo 
wording of the pupil. “ 


“Something that students would ap- | 


preciate is more human kindn 
ess 

the teachers.” ~ 
We come to high school for an 
education, not merely for getting 
marks. Getting angry with us when 
we fail to understand does not help 
but hurts.” | 
“A. teacher who asks fact questions 
may be right in asking for immediate 
answers, but judgment questions re- 
quire time. Snap answers are not 


. fair to the pupil.” 


“One teacher fails to go over the 
homework, and we do not know what 
is wrong with the work we have done, 
or whether it is all right.” 

“A monotone hinders the lesson.” 

“This teacher makes no explana- 
tions, but gives tests on it. It is a 
new subject and we all need some 
explanations.” 

“One of my teachers fails to make 
clear what she wants in the home- 


work.” 
“Whenever 2 teacher takes for 


granted that every question asked is 
merely meant as a stall, pupils = 
asking questions about what =| - 
not understand or could not find © 
hemselves.” . 
otis teacher who gives us <r re 
tests and only 65 for the first 
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ful one’.” 
“One teacher is too serious, alway f “One teacher works with the class. 


having a grave countenance, his pupils 







You don't feel yo 





wy are reciting, but 
ms are learning, the teacher is one 
of you, only he knows more than the 


rest put together.” 


A pupil in a western school once 
shot back at a teacher who was berat- 
ing him, this caustic comment: “If 
you prepared your assignments as 
carefully as I try to study them, I do 
not think any of us would have any 
trouble. I am very sure I put more 
time on mine than you did or do on 
yours.” 

If we are to be more helpful we 
must be more comprehending and 
make ourselves more comprehensible. 

It is my conviction that the state- 
ments quoted above contain very 
much food for thought. 


T. H. McCormick. 
Eastern District High School. 
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times afraid to answer them.” | 
“If a teacher only knew that ar 
casm not only hurts its object, but To Study High School Standards 
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class, they would quit being sarcastic.” fF What is a good high school? How 
“When we make a mistake me J 2a good high school be made a bet- 
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mittee for Codperative Study of Sec: 
ondary School Standards and Accred- 
iting Procedures at a meeting held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, it was announced 
today by the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion in Washington. 

New standards or guiding princi- 
ples for high schools and preparatory 
schools throughout the United States 
will be developed, if plans for the Na- 
tion-wide study of accrediting are care 
ried to completion. These standards 
will be “more comprehensive, more 
valid, more stimulating to the con- 
tinued improvement, more flexible in 
operation, and more adaptable to 
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scientific administration than any ap- 
plied at the present time.” 

There is a need for lists of approved 
secondary schools in this country, to 
day's report reveals. Such lists Satisfy 
the requirements for college entrance 
standards in many areas of the United 
States, and serve a necessary purpose 
to pupils who wish to transfer from 
one high school to another. Those 
desiring to have high school diplomas 
accepted at their full value wherever 
they may present them also find high 
school accrediting lists useful. 

It is in response to such demands 
of parents and pupils that the proce- 
dure of high school accrediting has 
been developed. The significance of 
inclusion on an accredited list, there- 
fore, is much the same to a high school 
as high rating by a commercial agency 
is to a commercial firm. 

The Committee for Codperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards 
and Accrediting Procedures reports 
that high school’ accrediting standards 
must be well conceived and judicious- 
ly administered, owing to the _ 
reaching effect exerted by the accredit 
This Committee, how 
ing systems. . rposes 
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31, 1934, the Girls’ 
On Jali Schools Athletic 
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The following girls received the 
Award: 


- Haaren, Margaret Mullally 
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Grover € leveland, Ruth Rovner 

Far Rockaway » Mary Chakin 

Flushing, Helen Marvin 

Jamaica, Lois Rohwerder 

John Adams, Helen Mayer 

Richmond Hill, Alma Jooss 

Curtis, Harriet Shapiro 

Port Richmond, Harriet Serra 

Tottenville, Clara De] Wit 

EMILY O’Krere DALy. 

Executive Secretary, 

Girls’ Branch, P. S. A. L. 


Historical Note on Psycho-Analysis; 
With a Bibliography 

The history of the development of 
Psychoanalysis is fascinating and mer- 
its more comprehensive treatment 
than may be offered here. This arti- 
cle is necessarity of an exordial nature 
and, perhaps, will be supplemented by 
others. 

The lexicographer defines Psycho- 
analysis as Freud’s theory of the divisi- 
bility of the mind into conscious and 
unconscious elements and of their in- 
teraction. Yet, Psycho-analysis finds 
its beginning in the observations of 
the Viennese physician, Dr. Joseph 
Breuer. In the years from 1880 to 
1882 Dr. Breuer treated a 21-year-old 
hysterical patient who suffered from 
palsy, semi-conscious states, difficulties 
in deglutition and other disturbances. 
While the patient was in an hypnotic 
state she began, without being urged, 
to relate thoughts and incidents of her 
life of which she knew nothing in her 
waking state. Dr. Breuer gave her 
Opportunity for repeated hypnotic ut- 
terances and he succeeded, with great 
patience, in assisting the patient to re 
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covery. Whereas, 
use of hypnosis, definite con ds 
and remedial thoughts were im ii 
upon the Patient, Dr. y 
this technique in that h 
tened to that which the 
had to relate. Thus it 
that what was spoken 


€ patiently lis. 
patient herself 
was illustrated 
had some con. 


a subconscious explanation therefor 
This uttering, namely, the recounting 
of forgotten experiences with all the 
accompanying emotional States, is 
called abreation or catharsis.* Cathar. 
sis is a kind of confession. In the 
church confession, nevertheless, only 
known guilty feelings are told: cath. 
arsis is a confession of unconscious 
experiences, 

About the time when Dr. Breuer 
was making his studies of this hyster- 
ical patient (which patient, by the 
way, has since become famous) Sig- 
mund Freud was still a student. Dr. 
Freud studied hypnotism with Pro- 
fessor Charcot in Paris and later, 
which is more important, with Pro- 
fessor Bernheim in Nancy. Professor 
Bernheim is the initiator of the mod- 
ern scientific conception of hypnotism. 
Freud has translated into German Pro- 
fessor Bernheim’s classic on th 
tion. For years Freud practised wit 
his Viennese clientele the ae 

nts mainly 
iret = ened ®t Sen Professor 
as he had learned ! od of 
Bernheim. When — per 
Dr. Breuer he became very 
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Ounder and m.: ud reall alys? tionale Zeitschrift fuer Psy- 
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; S know Ydb  choanalyse ' 
With his CONncept; 2 ay, Pees l ical meetings were held in 
Nervous jj] PuON of the drean hg ee in England and in Hungary. 
MSS, Was. inkiey A lysis stands at the 
macy, Jats and had ty yyttt hfe Today Psychoranaly 


much OPPOsition and ah Put Up wit 
scientific medic; even fing 
E ai Ine, The beginning i 

meucian analysis is usual, et 
Freud's abandonment of bit ' 
Later Freud denied completely bee 
of hypnotism and advocated i | 
place the method of free association} L 
After 1901 Freud gathered shox f 
himself a number of younger datis 
to whom he wanted to teach Pydo 
analysis. In 1907 Professor Ble, | 
the well-known Zitrich physician fx} 
the insane, came into contact = 
Freud, took up his es | ; 
thereby gained for them the sia 
tific recognition. fare e, 
Bleuler’s assistants at the soni 
C. G. Jung, who gradu : 
his own metho of is fo 
and Dr. Bithingon, who OT 
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acme of its general regard. 
Two deviations from Freud's teach- 


“ings are worthy of mention. Dr. 


Alfred Adler, whose teaching, “In- 
dividual Psychology,” is widespread, 
came out in the open against Freud in 
1910-1911. Freud said of Dr. Adler 
that he had a fine mind but inclined 
to be a bit too speculative. While 


_ Freud devoted his entire efforts to the 


study of the sex-drive, Dr. Adler 
stressed the ego. 


Dr. Adler thinks 
very little of the significance of the 
subconscious which Freud has em- 
phasized so very much. 

In 1913 the Opposition of C, G. 
Jung was made manifest. With Jung, 


t . 
°0, the meaning of the sexual force 
Temained j 


, the instincts 
Neral play a minor réle. The 
nS of ethics and religion come 


rprets them 
way Freud 


ore and Jung inte 
ferently from the 
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tendencies which acknowledge the 
facts of tr 


. ranisterence and resistance 
may rightly call themselves psycho- 
analytical. 


Freud has Pointed out 
emphasis that only a small part of our 
mental experience is enacted in the 
conscious; hence, the larger portion is 
subconscious, This subconscious pro- 
duces a series of manifestations which 
Were, supposedly, not understood be- 
fore Freud. These manifestations 
are: — misdeeds (Fehlleistungen), 
dreams and neural-mental illnesses or 
neuroses. As the driving force in the 
occurence of dreams and neurosis the 
dominant rile is played by the sex- 
drive or libido. The changes which 
the libido experiences—how it is sup- 
pressed from consciousness, what Op- 
posing forces the ego sets up against 
the recognition of the actual facts, 
and what therapeutic possibilities are 
afforded by transference—all _ this 


makes up the theme of Psycho-analy- 
sis. 


with great 


SUGGESTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(These books may be secured from 
the New York Public Library) 
1. S. Freud: General Introduction 

to Psycho-analysis. 1920. 


2. S. Freud: The Ego and the Id. 
1927, 

3. C. Murchison: Psychologies of 
1930. 

4. J. Jastrow: The House that Freud 
Built. 1932. 


3. F. Wittels: Freud and His Times. 
1930. 


6. M. Klein: The Psycho-analysis of 
Children, 1933, 
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March 15, 1934 


Languages I II I yy v 
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Spanish ... 11,251 8,986 7,167 6184 1771 © 217 ang 


Totals .....34,804 32,543 35,414 30,575 13 162 
Grand Totals: Modern Languages, 136,378: 


Snlor High School 
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1477 136 7 


REVIEWS 


The Improvement of the Assignment. 
By Gerald Alan Yoakam. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1933. 
388 pages. | 
It is seldom that a book on peda- 
ion to ex’ 
ogy will offer an attraction 
. - er teachers. Especially a 
ae that treats of the ae 
f the assignment. Seemingly, such . 
, ork is suitable for college classes i 
od tional theory and practice ~ 
ap isors who wish to assist the 
for sane ook under 62m 
er. 
young teac 


very con’ 
e er makes - . ¢ 
sideration, fpOyeN SS Lillful instruct 


vincing appeal 10 © 
or. Moreover, it ® 
Professor Yoakam : 


“The Improvement of the Asgr 
’ like most current education | 
literature, views pupils as pe . | 
active agents rather than A, av, 
f impressions. “1 Oy 3 
d as a skilled director 


ment,’ 


is regarde 7 
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ogressive view, the au- 

oS Fok claims that the as- 
thor occupies a strategic place. 
sig! she initial activity in the pur- 
jt ¢ Jearning and therefore pro- 
° opportunity for creating a 
=e ” For the inexpert and the 
each? the assignment will al- 
Inevitably, the master- 
hip will arise. Perhaps 
f the task will some- 
- aes be made by the pupil, but in the 
analysis the problem of the as- 
“ ent will eternally remain an in- 
i rt of the learning process. 
Because of this fact, we find that Pro- 
fessor Yoakam devotes a whole book 
to the question of the improvement of 
the assignment in the elementary 
school, secondary school, and college. 
Indeed, what he has to say has re- 


upil relations 


| levancy for practically all grades of 
— work and subjects of study in our 
PF schools, | 

ienced teacher should not be urged to 
experiment with all the modem el , 
niques and patterns that he describe. J 


The writer first turns his attention 
to a criticism of the various types. of 
assignments. He contrasts the old- 
type assignments with the new-type 
assignments. Under the classification 
of the old-type he lists: 

1. Page 

2. Paragraph 

3. Topic 

4. Chapter 

5. Question 

Exercise 

: Experiment 


eme 
While 


the aboy 


— 
More op ier assignments may be 


mplete, effective, and 
ee ©Ondemns them On the 
ey frequently fail to 
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ar intere Beal to d; 

ie interest and fai to direct study 
Ong the line of a felt need or pur- 
Poseful activity, 


With refere 


nce to the new-type as- 
signments which have resulted from 
a changing Philosophy of education 
and a better understanding of the 
learning Process, he speaks of: 

1. The problem 
. The project 
he unit 
. The contract 
. The job sheet 
. The term syllabus 
. The guide sheet 
. The indeterminate assignment 
. The goal book. 
These different patterns undoubted- 
ly overlap to a considerable extent, 
but they all emphasize the character- 


OMANI AMAWYN 


istics of a good assignment. They pro- | 


vide for such necessary requirements 
of a good assignment as definiteness, 
the arousing of interest, the removal 
of difficulties, the linking of the new 
with the old, the directing of study 
activities, the emphasizing of essen- 
tials, and the adjustment to individual 
differences. In all of these procedures, 
the teacher's personality is a great 
factor. 

Later chapters are given over to a 
discussion of prerequisites for the suc- 
cessful assignment of learnings, the 
motivating of assignments, the provi- 
sion for individual differences, and the 
new-type assignment in its relation to 
curriculum changes. Particularly sig- 
nificant is the author's emphasis upon 
the need for the skilled and trained 
instructor, The director of learning 
must be adequately equipped in the 
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IX and XIV sh Id 
Prove to be very helpful and enlight 


SNE. € former concerns itself 
with concrete and practical] sugges- 
HODS for adjusting assignments to in- 
dividual differences. After reviewing 
and evaluating with the utmost fair- 
ness and objectivity various techniques 
in individualizing instruction, the 
writer concludes that modifications of 
class instruction seem more practicable 
for the public schools in large cities. 
The necessary adjustments, however, 
should be based on the use of differ- 
entiated assignments, A B C groups, 
unit planning, and mastery technique. 
The latter chapter presents a vigorous 
appeal for the direction of learning 
in the high school. It is in the high 
school, that the adolescent boy or girl 
“is thrown upon his own seer 
for results in independent study. {Ob 
viously, the new-type of gt 

becomes imperative. Professor *08 
that we turn to the con 
am suggests , ements and 
tributions of various “a ; in our 
f these contributions 

make use 0 ecedures. For & 

daily classroom P ° 


j dy plan gave 
ample, the superv ied BOOS - the 


us the idea of 
Dalton and the 
idea of the 


de 
cellently designed fo to = 
In teachers’ colleges, it ae n 
the experienced fiche Well aid 
abreast with the “high 
Stessive educational theory and prac 
tice. Furthermore, it will serve as ay 
Inspiration to those who desire to ce. 
velop an effective teaching technique 
or who wish to carry on a work 
while experiment. 
ABRAHAM LEBOWSKY. 

Franklin K. Lane High School 
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Adolescent Psychology 


By Ada Hart Arlitt, Ph. 
can Book Company. Ae z 
Dr. Arlitt treats simply 

the adolescent > i 


ately of 
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a, golescence- 
2 shese yague 


hook is rightly centered on 
e important factors as emo- 

such ° aturation, and intellectual, 
tjona i d religious development at 
poral, st To an understanding of 
and vast problems, Dr. 
has brought to bear whatever 
has been unearthed by mod- 
Her suggestions for the 
he adolescent in his pro- 
aturity are based on 


Aglitt 
yalue 
of eri 
‘dance of t 
toward m 

d and tested procedures. | 
_ Arlitt’s grasp of the devious 


7 tal processes of the adolescent is 
: salle shrewd and penetrating, and 


ched much light on some of his ap- 


parently inexplicable behavior. She 


tus here drawn copiously from the 
psychoanalysts. 


> 
> 
z 


Sensible, thorough, and objective, 
Dr. Arlitt’s “Adolescent Psychology” 
presents the facts with which we can 
guide the adolescent to a satisfying, 
harmoniously developed adulthood. 


A. H. Lass. 


Grammar and Usage in Text-Books 
on English 


By Robert C. Pooley, Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Bureau of Ed- 
Ucational Research, Bulletin No. 
14, 1933. $.75, 

t rhetoric tex 
years behind the 

fecommend a 


English 
af D Usage 


ts are at least fifty 
times in what they 
nd prescribe in current 
: fe her is the conclusion 
ei a Y, based on the examina- 
tive an nty of the most represen- 
and 1939 texts between 1900 
' usa j 
St “ompared with: he — "td. 


Vance 
ndings in the Leonard Mono- 
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Graph (1932)eeethe work of 
such eminent ‘linguists. as Curme, 
Krapp, Jespersen and Scott. 

From Dr, Pooley’s detailed analy- 
Sis of over one thousand items of dis- 
puted and allegedly established usage 


c e . . . 
ertain very significant conclusions 
emerge: 


1. The text-books fail to present 
English as it is used in 
speech and writing. 

2. From a study of these texts, the 
students fail to see English as a living - 
organism influencing and being in- 
fluenced by those who live it. 

For the text-book writers of the 
future, Dr. Pooley has some very 
revolutionary advice to offer: They 
must see language as a tool of the 
social group. They must grant that 
utility, and not tradition, is the only 
basis for the creation and perpetua- 
tion of a language form. The spoken 

language, they must see as primary, 
and the written but secondary. The 
concept of good usage must be recast 
into a form somewhat similar to this: 
“Good English is that form of speech 
which is appropriate for the purpose 
of the speaker, true to the language 
as it is, and comfortable to speaker 
and listener. It is the product of 
custom, neither cramped by rule nor 
freed from all restraint; it is never 
fixed but changes with the organic 
life of the language.” 

The purists and precisionists are 
fallen on evil days. A new and lib- 
eral attitude toward language is 
abroad in the land. Dr. Pooley, in 
carrying on the pioneering work of 
Sterling Andrus Leonard, is leading 
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The Psychology of Secondary School 
Teaching 

By James L. Mursell, Ph.D. WwW. WwW. 

Norton and Company, New York, 


Dr. Mursell has applied himself to 
the very difficult task of rendering 
practical and concrete assistance to 
the teacher of secondary school sub- 
jects. He feels that psychology has 
some very valuable suggestions to 
offer. 

The book contains some features 
unigue in texts of this kind. It is 
written expressly for the classroom 
teacher and not for the theorist. Dr. 
Mursell has his feet on the _— 
and is at all points at grips with the 

hat confront the 
actual problems t 
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an education that will change the world, : a. 
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ind the public schools of 
the greatest and most 
for the improvement 
_ Education in its 
nse can accomplish things 

ency of society can 
aot ae “is made up of 
) are the makers of men. 
as we make it. How 
hat they do will to a 
be determined while they 
blic schools and the task 
t that they think from 
the standpoint of the social good and 


Society will be 


act accordingly, is our task. 


We have at this moment a better 


about an improved social order be- 


| cause never before have we had so 
} many children in our schools and 
} never before have they remained with 


us for so long a period of their early 


EE lives. Let us do for them what only 
7 education can do for them—show 
® them how to live. 

Rn improved social order will come ~ 
it men live intelligently and oc- 
, upy themselves with worth-while en- 


‘avor, not for the purpose of accu- 
a cog at the expense of their 
Senn = : ut with a view toward 
twill ree ess of life for everyone. 

e when selfishness is sup- 


: 4 “— — by unselfishness and when the 
:: ude “Live and let live” is changed 


to “Ts 
Live and help live.” It will come 


bea teaching and teaching alone. 
come not at all if education as” 


W THEM HOW TO LIVE 


sumes a laissez-faire Or non-interfer- 
ence attitude and says, “The schools 
can not lead in remaking the world, 


they can only follow.” Education can ~ 


and must lead, for these children will 
be as we teach them to be and will 
live as we show them how to live. 

We teachers should do a great deal 
more thinking about the meaning, the 
purpose, and the goal of life. What 
is the goal of life? Is it service to 
others? Is it happiness? Contentment? 
Richness of living? Or is it the fullest 
possible development of one’s capa- 
bility for doing good and the doing 
of good? 

We ought to determine more def- 
initely what we consider to be the 
goal.of life because our educational 
program is or should be dependent 
upon it. Perhaps it embraces all the 
things we have mentioned, for in a 
sense, service, happiness, contentment, 
richness of life and the doing of good 
are syi1onymous terms. Surely if we 
have shown our youth how to attain 
or strive for these things, we shall at 
least have set him on the right road. 

There are in the schools today, and 
in the classes we teach, hundreds of 
boys and girls who appear to be in 
grave doubt as to the reason for their 
presence in school. There came to my 
attention a day or two ago the case 
of a boy who, during the visit of a 


- tascam 
* An address given at the annual lunch- 


eon of the High School Teachers’ Associas . 
tion, Hotel Commodore, March 24, 1934. 
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- boy's answer: Search me. That is pre- 
cisely our task with every Psi. 
a searching investigation and study of 
his whole personality to discover his 
interests, his abilities, his likes and his 
dislikes and the means of awakening 
him to his own possibilities and the 
happiness that life may hold for 
him as a result of their development. 
Whether he wants to be a radio an- 
nouncer, a baseball player, a lawyer, 
a teacher, or an actor, our job is to 
find out about it and show him how 
to be a good one. 

We can do these things. We can 
find something if we look hard enough 
in every mother’s son and daughter of 
these children that he or she wants to 
do or be and then we can show him 
how to do it or how to be what he 
aspires to be. There isn’t a single boy 
or girl in the public schools today that 
we can’t make something out of if we 


‘ab aSKed by his teacher 
| at she Considered 4 
on, and replied, “Search 


set ourselves to the task. Our curric- - 


ulum is as flexible as any that has ever 
been devised. 

There is no restraint upon any 
principal or teacher who may wish to 
experiment with a new course of study 
or a new idea. Experiments are needed 
now as at no other time, for we have 
in our. schools, chiefly our secondary 
schools, vast numbers of children who 


have neither the taste nor the liking | 


for the traditional school subjects. 
Many have not the native ability to 
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Senge and arousi 
earn. Our job is to make |; 
with the child’s nore 
bring out the best that’s in him re 
he has been thrilled by his own up 
bility to do something, the ur t 
know more will follow. 

Never let it be said that, wha 
called upon to solve the education 
problem of any boy or girl, we tie 
up our hands and cried: “It canth 
done. This child doesn’t want kan 


He can’t learn. He doesn’t belong# 


school!” There is no such child. Bret 
child belongs in sch 
something we can © 
them, if we have but 
tion and the will to 
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jg not 


. n 
; ‘thin him the ability 6 be a good 
, n help him to become 
| musicians you ca b nd 
Food one. If he wants to be, 4 
| i = the latent fitness to be a good 
a mechanic, you can help him become 
# good mechanic. If he doesnt know 
I> hat he wants to be and seems to have 
b no particular ability along any line, 
> then you will have to probe that much 
> deeper. Find his interest in life if he 
has one. Create one for him if he 
] » hasn't. Search his heart and mind and 
| his whole life if necessary to find 
; something worth-while that appeals to 
, him. Find, if possible, the thing that 
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¢ 
fA ps evaluation of achievement that 
nstitutes Part II of the State De- 
port deals entirely on its 
e€ with the work of the 
chools. There are, how- 
conclusions and recom- 
ch ae references to 
mea ‘s and the procedures _ 
~ iDstructign or the improvement of 
leve at the elementary school 
Over with equal force to 


ost to do and then show 
him how to do it. Educate each one 
in the way in which he 1s capable 
of being educated. 

Let us go back to the very genesis 

of the term by which our profession 
is known and seek to lead each of 
these children out of the darkness and 
uncertainty that may seem to sur” 
round the reason for his life and into 
the light of competence and under- 
standing. 

When everyone of them shall have 
been shown that there is something he 
can do and do well, no matter how 
insignificant that work may at first ap- 
pear in the great scheme of all things, 
then shall he be on the way to know- 
ing the happiness that comes from 
accomplishment, the contentment that 
follows, the possibilities that are for 
service to others, and the good that 
results from doing good. 

Harotp G. CAMPBELL, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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WHAT DOES THE STATE SURVEY REPORT 


TO US? 


Two words may well serve to sum 
up the significance of the report for 
the high schools. These words are 
“integration” and “individualization.” 
By integration is to be understood not 
only the articulation of school with 
school, but also the unified organiza: 
tion of the materials of education that 
is an essential part of economical and 
permanent learning at any stage. 

We must recognize that such in- 
tegration, howeye elaborate the ma- 
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of cooperation by all concerned oh. 
tual recriminations and pointing u - 
down the educational ladder to fe 
blame for whatever is wrong with o ; 
product will accompli of 


sh very little of 
a worth-while sort. We have a com- 


mon job and a joint responsibility. 
For some time past, a committee has 
been at work attempting to devise an 
integrated philosophy of education and 
a statement of principles that will 
more completely unify and systematize 
our New York City schools. Until 
that committee has completed its work, 
there must continue to be, in some 
measure, differences of educational 
philosophy that do not contribute to 
the pupil’s success or happiness. Until 
an authoritative statement of guiding 
principles has been formulated and 
issued, the burden of the teacher of 
lower grade high school classes will 
continue to be a difficult one; for we 
must recognize the great difference 
between the elementary school philos- 
ophy of education and that prevailing 
at the high school level. According to 
the former, stated baldly, the pupil is 
entitled to be exposed to only eight 
years training on the elementary 
school level, while according to the 
high school theory, the pupil must at- 
tain certain minimum standards of 
achievement before he is permitted to 
advance from grade to grade. We can’ 
not continue this wide difference 1n 
point of view without very unhappy 
results for many of our pupils. | 
There is need further of integration 
of the work of the junior and senior 


° attain It, is 


3 Ragen 
—_ to Coordinate cour 
Standards of achievement ., 
of teaching . 


There is need of ; 
way of a comprehe 
gram. The pupil ¢ 
with very little in the 
information as to the 


NSE guidance bro- 


ee yee 
— Att 
en < . . ‘ 


omes to high schoo 
way of helpful 
sort of person 
ality he is or as to his definite accom 


plishments in the various subject fields 


or as to his special tastes and apti 


tudes. High school specialization makes 


it difficult for teachers to see the en 


tering pupil as a complete person, ( 


would seem that elementary & 

teachers, particularly those of 2 
middle grades of the elementary scho? 
who deal with the same group ° 
pupils all day long, 
know a great 


mentary schools wash 


same pupil a 047 


othin | 
that they know ee a the aot } &ch 


; tha 
him up to tO 

; ig goin’ : 
lige must reco 
cult 1 ; 
there is n° . 
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should come 
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mtegrated CUT’ out the solution of their problems 
need . = bincth begun in without hampering restrictions from 
not oF ane d continued headquarters and they rejoice that the 
or high en system as a whole will now enjoy this 


! ool, such as the 7 , 
“te senior high Semi and same enlightened leadership. Freedom 
5 eign lange but also within to experiment, to create new ani 
aomercial a eal department or and special classes, to make adjust 
icular § 
partic 


any In too many cases, the ments of any kind consistent with the 
_ In 


d equipment, has 
ntense cultiva- physical plant ae _— 
ald notion a i field, in each made possible a high degree of indi- 
tion of iss, with little or no con- vidualized instruction in our high 
subject OF Cie» 


schools. The wide offering in courses 
of study that has resulted permits the 
high school to satisfy a great variety 
of pupil needs and to meet pupil 
capacity at different levels. A rich and 
varied extra-curricular program exists 
in every one of our high schools. This 
program takes account of pupil capac’ 
ity. Opportunities for such correla- ity and needs, not merely by a? 
tion or integration are many in the ing additional opportunities tor the 
traditional “humanities” —the social bright student and prevocational train- 
studies, foreign languages and Eng- ing for the dull, but also by develop: 
lish. It is only through integration in ing those hobbies, tastes and attitudes 
the fullest sense of the word—educa- that play so large a part in individual 
tional philosophy, guidance, curricue adjustments and that mean s0 much 
lum, methods—that we can build up for that worthy use of leisure time 
the proper organization of material that is becoming increasingly more 
and of learning procedures that will important. 

Satisfy the individual pupil’s capacity There have been several measures 
generally adopted to secure oo 
As for individualization, a great dividualization. Promotion me ‘ 4 
eal has been accomplished in the high has long prevailed in all hig ools. 


tact beyond that field. We must 


fcial barriers that exist between sub- 


tegrated studies with the traditional 
subject fields serving as the cores of 
larger spheres of learning that will en- 
gage the pupil’s attention and activ- 


- Shools and further progress is steadily Ability grouping with different stand- 
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ing made. There has been a splendid ards of achievement for age — 
“PPortunity. for the high schools to and other special ae O ea 
‘velop along this line, for the out- bright pupil and the du : as a 
anding note of the New York high undertaken ar mares a 
Sols is their markedly individual permit organization Of this 


They have enjoyed enlight- 


ership that has given them od . 
a Wide tSeamves of Aarne to work Mathematics—subjects that most fre 


ability grouping is not uncommon in 
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; worst type of mass 
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The First Assistants’ Association and 
other organizations, largely through 
the influence of Dr. Tildsley, have - 
prepared and distributed valuable 
summaries of the best practices in our 
high schools in the efforts they are 
making to individualize instruction 
for bright and dull pupils. The spread 
of less formal classroom organization 
such as the socialized recitation and 
projects, is another evidence of in- 
creasing individualization of instruc: 
tion. . 

The course of study as a whole, with 
its wide variety of electives even in 
the major fields of interest, challenges 
comparison with the most liberal cur’ 
ricula, while the provision for major 
and minor groups contained in this 
course ensures the continuity of pupil 
interest and application 50 essential to 
real achievement. For the interpre’ 
tation of the flexible provisions © 
this course, particularly as a means 
of preparation for higher studies OF 
for a life career, as well as for the 
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‘ quite general in 
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ampered the ful] rm available ls ing our time mall attention to 
mp at Guidance 7<tloning of , it of the most effective effort 1n 
pupil, whether ios It the atypical 7 ee. oh ases of our work. We have 
mal, who enga ve or below Nor appreciated, as we should, the law 


. es 
tion of the — pers the 


visers, wh ' 
thei © Ot infrequently have iy | 
€ir care considerably m tin | 
thousand pupils Ore thang | 
section officer to be a real force inthe | 
lives of the pupils under his direction i, 
some schools have made it a pratin 
in the lower terms to have the section 
officer teach at least one class of each 
pupil in his section group. There has J 
also been definite progress in having 
the section officer remain with the 
same group of students for a peri | 
of several terms. This practices } 
the case of omy | 


advisers. a 
It must be recognized eA : 
deal remains to 0¢ done 1 ot 


to : 
making universal PACES bi 


now only here and there c we 
schools. Each school as Fey cial | 
something, but there 38 Ke fe al 
ot oy 

that a . i ii os 
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self-satisfactom é ea c ya 
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4 ¢ We see in our 
derful opportunity to enrich our offer- | 






of diminishing returns 1n organization. 
large numbers a won- 


ing to the point where it offers pro- 
vision for almost every type of pupil, 
but we fail to appreciate that, when 
we pass a register of three or four 
thousand pupils, the cumbersome mav 


| chinery involved in carrying the ad- 
| ditional load seriously hampers the full 


efficiency of the school. 

There is still too much emphasis on 
the record keeping and patrol phases 
of the teacher’s work. There are phys- 
ical limitations no less when one 
teacher must deal with nearly two 


| hundred different pupils, as is the case 


4 most subjects. It is probable that 
€ community is receiving a much 
at SLE in every way from its ed- 
ee Investment that it is strictly 
ed to, when we consider the 


Problems j 
ae _ ie in the handling of 


Som 
e of our efforts to secure indi- 


> Vidualivat; 
Lt ean as have been carried to an 
: ne tes the form of specialization. 
mia been a tendency lately to 


— “mit : 
© oy freedom of choice in the pupil's 
N interest. 


The new commercial 


_ Curse ' 
: of Study is an evidence of this 


SAK 


and in a way a recent proposal to keep 
frst term classes intact for a year may 
be similarly regarded. We are coming 
to recognize that we have looked at in- 
dividuafization too much in terms of 
subject matter and too little in terms 
of the individual child. We must place 
emphasis upon correlation wherever 
this can possibly be effected as a step 
toward unifying the materials of in- 
struction. We are reaching a fuller 
realization of the need of seeing the 
pupil as a whole in an effort to pro- 
vide guidance for all children and not 
merely for those on the fringe of 
our group. 

If the report makes us more com- 
pletely conscious of the need of in- 
tegration and individualization, it will 
have had great value for the high 
schools. An ideal solution, however, 
of the problems involved in having 
the school meet the needs and capacity 
of the individual child will involve 
a heavier expenditure than the com- 
munity is probably prepared to make. 
There is no use closing our eyes to 
this, however little we allow thought 
of it to deter us in our efforts to bring 
our present educational system as 
close to this ideal as possible. 

We must recognize, however, 2 
certain measure of inconsistency in 
some phases of the report. The high 
schools are criticised because of the un- 
due emphasis placed on provision for 
the bright pupil by high school prin- 
cipals in interviews with representa: 
tives of the State Department. By im- 
plication, the dull pupil is regarded 
as overlooked or neglected. Anyone 
familiar with the high schools knows 
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There is, moreover, throughout the 
report an emphasis on achievement as 
measured by certain tests and this ig 
incidentally the phase of the report 
that has provoked the widest and most 
favorable comment. And yet, we are 
told in the concluding words of the 
report that: 

“Teaching ability should be eval- 
uated not so much in terms of pupil 
gains as measured by examinations 
or achievement tests, as in terms of 
the differentiation of materials of 
instruction to meet the educational 
needs of pupils. That is, it should 
be evaluated not in academic terms, 
but in terms of growth in person- 
ality, character, social responsibility 
and those other characteristics that 
are essential to the desirable citizen.” 
Just how we are going to measure 
these very desirable qualities is an in- 
teresting question; for we can hardly 
assume that success as measured by 
achievement tests correlates at all with 
success in these imponderables. It 18 
reasonable to suppose, however, that 
pupil growth in desirable ways is more 
likely to result from the measures pro” 
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other characteristics that are aa i 
to the desirable citizen.” The gt | 
sacrificing devotion of the many tea | 
ers who are making this real eduw 


tion possible in our schools is worthy 
of the highest praise. | 


Essential to continued progres 
however, is the increasingly beter 


selection of teachers, not solely on 
basis of mastery of subject matter, 
through an evaluation ™ | 
way of qualities of personality ® 
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SOME METHO 


pS USED TO ACHIEVE THE IDEALS 


AND IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVES IN 
LEARNING ALGEBRA 


noBABLY the list of ideals and im- 
Prnediate objectives drawn BP by the 
geld committee of mathematics chair- 
men to be achieved through the learn- 
ing of mathematics in the secondary 
schools is as comprehensive and as pro- 
gressive a list as can be found in the 
literature on the theory of the teach- 
ing. of mathematics. Unfortunately, 
the teaching of mathematics in the sec- 
ondary school curriculum has under- 
gone severe attacks by people who, if 
they were to read the above-mentioned 
list, would see how unfounded their 
arguments are. The teacher is a much 
more important factor in the teach- 
ing of mathematics in the secondary 
schools than the subject matter itself. 
It is the teacher who lends the neces- 
i color to a mathematics course 
rs fol give meaning and value to 
iilleinatt a rather than the 
Ficates naam i oe eee the 
ers have. in tt, mat ematics teach- 
ematice ‘ b 1 past, considered math- 
= eing of value for its own 

& and have taught the subject ac- 
cordingly, Perh : a 
fied in dei ape they were justi- 

Oing this at a time when sec- 

ondary school a 3 
mathematics ; pupils intended to use 
the subject at ‘the further study of 
jects, Hy Its application to other 
of mare Owever, with the advent 
48s education and a new philos- 
y of education, they can no longer 


justify the teaching of mathematics for 


its own sake, but must seek to find in 
mathematics broader human values. 
No longer can mathematics be 
taught only as a game to be played 
according to certain defined rules and 
by moves to be made in accordance 
with these rules. An attempt must be 
made to create in students certain 
ideals and attitudes which are im- 
portant not only in mathematics, but 
in life, and which they will be able to 
use, not only in a mathematical way, 
but in solving the real problems of life. 
Many teach the subject, as the writer 
once did, by following a predeterm- 
ined and fixed syllabus and teaching 
the materials to be found in that sylla- 
bus and feeling that the job was well 
done when the pupil mastered the sub- 
ject matter. Of course, the subject 
matter is significant and important. 
However, is must be realized that such 
teaching is valueless for the pupil who 
is going to leave mathematics at the 
end of the second term of elementary 
algebra. If he is to gain anything from _ 
the course, he must achieve more 
permanent values than the value just 
mentioned. Many teachers have very 
vague ideas as to what they want to 
accomplish through the use of their 
materials, and no doubt the list of ob- 
jectives given will help them to crystal- 
lize and vivify the goals to be achieved 
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through the learning of 


algebra. elementary 


The writer's methods have under- 
gone gradual changes since th r 
day he stepped into a math . set 

—— eMatics 
s m as a teacher, and at this time 

e feels that his aims in teaching ele- 
ies algebra approximate those 
given by the field committee. He has 
therefore, found it unnecessary “ 
modify his procedures because of these 
objectives. The following procedures 
have been followed for the last two 
years, but will nevertheless be set forth 
because they are in accordance with 
the objectives of the committee. 

It is the opinion of the writer that 
too much stress have been given to 
symbolic manipulation, and not sufh- 
cient stress to symbolic representation, 
its importance, and uses. Too many 
teachers consider the teaching of alge- 
bra as the juggling of symbols accord- 
ing to certain laws laid down as the 
basis of algebra. By this standard, one 
is successful in the mastery of algebra 
as one is able to master the technique 
of juggling symbols. This should not 
be the aim sought. Rather there should 
be taught the meaning of symbols, and, 
also, the power of the use of symbol- 
ism in proving general ideas which 
cannot be proved through one or sev’ 
eral single experiences. To illustrate 
’ this point, the teacher should show 
the importance of the use of symbolism 
in proving a general proposition. Prob- 
lem: Prove that the sum of any three 
consecutive numbers is equal to three 
times the middle number. The pupils 
naturally will take a definite example 








of 3, 4, 5, add the three _and. show... 








combination 6, F as is i © for the : 


insist /Xpon 
cedure with 
is but a sim 
they could gs 


Prove this propositic 


these Sets of numb 


pend a lifetime trying tp 
succeed, since there ar 
numbers with which 


eral symbolic way (x, x+1, x 


of 3x + 3, which is three times 





middle number. By this and other sim : 
oe 


ilar procedures the pupils 
taught to realize the im 





representing things in a general sy 
bolic way and the powet that sv" : 
representation has 0 proving ay 


propositions. at 
one of the procedures that Me 
employed to stress the 1m 


; tion. 

mbolic representa + qn met) 
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going throuen ~ PUme f 
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ple matter to aoe 
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c always ney : 2 
: to extend th fp 
operation. They therefore ce | 
importance of being able to represent 
three consecutive numbers in a gen : 


. +1), 4 
which when added will give a sm : 


“area, 
+97) of i 


ee x rather sta 


EF cedy 









the 

—npasure © ngl 

as Yoon side t0 the ane 
at) ruler 


also for 

| | sh th 
in the tej 
«Angle th 


e side and the 
es mentioned, 
actually divides the 
f ‘he opposite side by the 
lengt r the adjacent side and gets 
by The class does 
wr yarious triangles on the 
et then begins to classify. The 
; > that in the triangles 
upils: notice © les the 
which have the equal acute ang 
aatios of the side opposite the angle 
ro the side adjacent to the angle are 
always equal. This leads them to the 
generalization that in any two right 
triangles, regardless of their size, if 
an acute angle in one is equal to an 
acute angle in the other, then the 
ratios of the side opposite these acute 
angles to the sides adjacent to these 
acute angles would have to be equal. 
The pupils then proceed to write this 
relationship or generalization in sym- 
bolic form, commonly found in text- 
books, and show how this relationship 
can be used in solving practical prob- 
lems. The importance that these trig- 
onometric functions play in astronom 
y 


j 
O osit 


lar quotient. 


this 


and physics ig always called to the at- 


font 
i of the class. An attempt is 
© to stress the important factors 


ges of growth of organ- 
knowledge through this last pro- 


re 
» the same stages on would have 


ized 


— to ‘ 
© 80 through in solving a problem of 


ife, 
Not only can this development 


used for this particular lesson, but 
ing Ther — and cosine relation- 
re, in teaching this unit 
gnonometry of the right tri- 
mathematics conveyed, not only 
» but also the inductive 


Met ; 
; aod a thinking. This idea can be 


brought out in many phases of the 
work in elementary algebra. 

When pupils come to the high 
schools, the bring with them an in- 
accurate and vague notion of the num- 
ber concept; of the meaning of num- 


ber, of the meaning of fraction and of - 


the meaning of integer. It is the duty 
of the algebra teacher to correct these 
misimpressions and crystallize the 
vague impressions into things more 
meaningful and real. The pupil comes 
with the idea that he knows every 
number and type of number in exist- 
ence, for has he not spent eight years 
in the study of numbers? Yet were 
this student permitted to go into life 
with the strange notion of what num- 
ber is, would he be prepared to solve 
the problems of life, based upon the 
meaning of number? Of course, the 
importance of an extension of the 
number concept for those who are go- 
ing on with further academic work is 
evident. 

Pupils in elementary algebra are 
stunned when they are told that the 
numbers which they know do not rep- 
resent even a small fraction of those 
in existence. It is an astounding rev- 
elation to them, a fine opportunity for 
the teacher to instill the spirit of 
humility, which is so necessary in 
scientific research. 

The growth of the number concept 
should be made an outgrowth of 
the work in elementary algebra. An 
example can be given in the field of 
irrational numbers. After the pupil 
has been taught to solve such quad- 
ratic equations as x*=9, x?=25, and 
feels that he is a master of that type 
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answer to that equatj 

. ’ quation beca * 7 

im Use it 

age pcan Posy ly o 
' Stage one has 

portunity to devel mes 


Op the 
a” 3 reason for 
extension of the number concept 


and gj 
i" give aes! to the irrationa] 
amber. € pupils should be told 
that the irrati ° 
€ irrational number wag sg 
named because of the relationship of 
the word “irrational” to the words 
“acme fs itt mn 
: such numbers were at 
one time thought to be insane, but 
that these numbers have become an 
integral part of our number system, 
just as 1, 2 and 3 are, and stress the 
importance of these irrational num- 
bers in future work. 
The function concept should be the 
basis of all work in elementary alge- 
bra. One cannot help quoting the 
words of Professor Keyser of Colum- 
bia University: “To be is to be re- 
lated.” These words should be familiar 
to every to every student of elemen- 
tary algebra. It should be realized that 
all the problems of life depend upon 
or have an inter-relationship. Too 
much stress cannot be laid upon this 
idea in the teaching of elementary 
algebra. In teaching the first year of 
algebra one should emphasize the four 
ways of representing functionality: 
The sentence which states a law, the 
formula, the table, and the graph. One 
should stress the inter-relationship 
and the complete correspondence of 
these four methods of representing 
any one relationship; that is, to stress 
that any relationship can be repre’ 


Sented ; 
0 One 
This se ‘. e a 

that the i »Iny Ur 
Pare for th : did the 
Writer sp e Fents’ sit ty 
n ; Week 3. at 
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t be 7 
unit of quadratic wxPressed, th 


; Variatio 
cided upon. Has te 


The first lesson in the unit was be 
gun by measuring the areas of squra 
whose sides were number 1, 2, 3, ee 


The pupils were asked to give the re { 
| the dependent variable. 


lationship between the area and the 
side in terms of the side. They knew 
that the area of the rectangle equals te 
length times the width; since te 
length and the width of the square at 
equal they gave the relationsiip * 
follows: The area of the square mi 


ne side yy j 


be found by multiplying Mr 
itself. They then expressed 


lationship as the formula, a= : ube 
‘they proce 


eded to oi puch 


which they had obtained Us i 
their surprise. 
not give rise 
rve. 

rather to a © ‘ | 
them incredible: Th ie 
- been a pu 
some error had be ae able. 
or in the plotting 0 


sno 
when 4 chec tna wel bb 
' J mechani Ment 28 e 
tions an e fact 


decided to cceP 


: a 
discover fine but b 


3 unit, the fact 
ma sometimes 11” 
‘mes decrease while 
jable continually 
as stressed; also that _ 
incre d not be linear. e 
tions a dratic function 

ip 0 the qua ra 
-« and practical problems was 

The reason for having sights 
ee n was explained. The path that 
; tates when thrown into the air 
) a demonstrated through the use of 
the graphs of quadratic functions. 
‘To bring the study of relationships 
~ doser to life, the pupil should be made 
to realize that one thing may be a 


endent var 


- functions of two or more other things, 


4 


~ and that a definite change in the in- 
"dependent variable does not always 


fring with it a predictable change in 
A=bh can 
~ be used to illustrate this point. Pupils 
‘ should learn that as b and h both in- 
5 crease or decrease a predictable change 
q - take place in A;- however, when 
Somes paet eee 
a , for it may 
4 rr constant, decrease, or increase. 
. i. ee to give every detail 
| mille 3 ‘a ‘But one cannot over- 
Rie = importance of relation- 
t express oe of being able to 
life , and their application in 


Analysis 
- Portant Part 
vet l thou 


plays a very vitally im- 
in the teaching of algebra, 
With gh it cannot be illustrated 
fe much definiteness as in geom- 
an etna pupils are frightened by 
Solved merely because of the in- 
i oteased anguage in which it is ex- 
ze attempt should there- 
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fore be made to teach them to digest 
the meaning of the statement, to break 
it up into simple units, to master each 
simple unit, segregate the important 
details from the unimportant, realize 
the relationships stated, and express 
them. A student who is a master of 
this method can with proper practice 
transfer the method of analysis from 
algebraic problems to life problems. 
In teaching a new type of problem this 
ss the method to be used. However, 
when the type of problem becomes 
familiar to the student, he should be 
taught how to organize and correlate 
the data so that he can solve the prob- 
lem on a lower thought level. But be- 
fore standardization must come an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
method used in analyzing the problem. 

In the average classroom too much 
time is spent on graphic representa- 
tion of statistical material and not 
enough time on the interpretation of 
these graphic representations. There 
is no doubt that in life one is required 
to interpret graphs much more fre- 
quently than to make them, and as a 
result an attempt should be made to 
make the study of graphs not a purely 
academic and mechanical procedure, 
but rather one of interpretation. Once 
again, this is an outgrowth of the phil- 
osophy that meanings are the import- 
ant things, rather than mechanics. One 
should prefer that pupils, when they 
pick up a newspaper, be able to in- 
terpret a financial graph, rather than 
that they know how it ts made and 
not realize its implications. 

In elementary algebra there is ‘not 
much room for the development of 


- ~~ 
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spatial imagination. However 


tempt sh ¥ an at- 6 is Be 
: Sule) He made to give the way Ome, this * 
pupils as much of this con PON the Would " 
sible by showing them _— aS Pos- would ee 00th tine | 
of various formulas ailich Ges the pupils “ie Check, Tht | 
asked to use and manipulate, for COT # limited mug tei | 
- —_— ° ex i e : E 
a A=Y2b (b+c) . The study Sed but One = ; wiv yt 
of numerical trigonometry, with its wa ave ln 


E solyi 
— the one given = a ® Preble 
eS. WHS tale dling in re Pupil, fp 
velopment It was im Tage of 4, 
it the derivation of the ¢ 
the proof Necessary, byt a | 
study of intermediate ii \ | 
formula would be Proved to i x5 
plete satisfaction, ey 


. Owever, the puny ; 
were impressed not only with the F 
nature of proof, but also the in fe 
portance of a general proof. Thi a 


idea can be brought out in a pra : 
number of situations in elementay § 
algebra. 1 

An attempt should be made to ir 5 
still in pupils a confidence in reasoned 


angle of elevation and of depression, 
gives the opportunity to show the re- 
lationship of lines and angles in three- 
dimensional space. 

Of course, no subject gives one an 
appreciation of the necessity for and 
the nature of proof as well as geom- 
etry, but no doubt there can be a 
little of this, even in elementary alge- 
bra. In teaching the solution of quad- 
ratic equations by the use of the 
formula, the teacher can present the 
formula without proof and state that 
this formula can be used in solving 
every quadratic equation. The writer 
has found it good practice to tell his 
pupils throughout the term that they 
need not believe any statement ne 
makes simply because he makes it; he wppased 19 Bi 
must be able to prove it. One pupil poole we Ay er cone 
challenged him when this formula — we isk 
was presented and asked for the proof. soned CO the expres? 

Another pupil rose to the writer's de- —_— ore SUP 
fense and said that if the solutions -_ 4 teacher 0 e | 
which were obtained through the use pa ‘ = ie world: 5; 
of the formula checked the original qm ancouraeee i 

equation every time the formula was be t 

used, then the formula must be cor’ iit 

rect. The first pupil accepted the de- 

tense. Before the end of the day, 

however, the teacher showed the class 

that even though one should a 

999 equations and find that the solu’ 
tions satisfied the original equation 
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that is a quality which to : 
actually possess. Many i ie 
afraid to challenge statem 


ag alt a ae Bae 


XR 
o. = 
=. 


conclusions. There is no doubt tt { 


will feel tha 
| transferred ; 
. to a simi ituation i 
cients milar situation in a 
_ q Oratory 
*F  * Sientist ; 

q In 

ey . such a laboratory would 


) a3; ilar Prob 
é : conlade Before long the class will 






1 they have checked = 
and be correct, is oe F : 

kn" doubt they are eae ee he 
They should be taught 
they are right, re- 
f opposition. However, 7 
a this, one must be very carefu 

oe vess upon the pupils the neces: 
to i r supporting their ‘statements 
sity lusions which have 


“th reasoned conc 
_ checked and which they know to 


ect. 
re wens and spiritual values of 
mathematics are neglected much more 
frequently than any’ other objective. 
One can develop, through the use of 
elementary algebra, a scientific spirit 
of open-mindedness. For example, 
after having taught in the field of 
factoring the common monomial fac- 
tor and the difference between two 
squares, the teacher can place a fac- 


gat dless 0 


_ torable trinomial on the board. The 


pupils apply both tests for factoring 
which they have learned and find that 
these do not work. The natural con- 
clusion is, therefore, that the problem 


48 no solution and that the 


Original 
Expression is , 


Prime. Most of the class 
t the problem cannot be 
The discussion can then be 


one, 

; 
laboratory—a chemistry lab- 
Or a physics laboratory—and 

Opened to discussion on what 


the floor 


© when confronted by a sim- 


‘ that the fact that it cannot 
ap 


is id does not mean that 
B can ¢. Perhaps even though it 
NOt so] , 


ve it, there are others who 
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can. The original question, then, re- 
solves itself into these two: Is the 
original expression f actorable or is it 
not factorable? If it is not factorable, 
of course there is nothing that can be 
done, but if it is factorable, what can 
be done about it? Shall it be left at 
that point, or should an attempt be 
made to discover the factors? There- 
fore this has been accomplished: There 
has been developed a spirit of open- 
mindedness upon this particular ques- 
tion and also an intellectual curiosity 
into the solution of the question, if it 
does have a solution. This preliminary 
discussion will take anywhere from 
fifteen to twenty minutes of a recita- 
tion period. But the writer honestly 
feels that this part of the lesson bears 
a much more vital message than the 
actual learning of the factors of a 
trinomial. It does not take a pupil in 
an elementary algebra class very long 
to learn to say, “I can’t do it, but that 
doesn’t mean that it can’t be done; 
and if it can be done I ought to search 
for a method of solution.” How im- 
portant is this attribute of open- 
mindedness in life! How few stress 
this enough in teaching mathematics! 
Permanence and invariance in math- 
ematics should be given their due im- 
portance. The pupils should be im- 
pressed with the fact that an algebraic 
truth is true today, was true yester- 
day, and will be true tomorrow, and 
that time is not a factor. They should 
appreciate the fact that a problem 
solved mathematically, though done in 
five or six different ways, will always 
lead to the same solution and will 
notice that this is not true in other 


am 
RY 


& 
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branches of science, Particularly the 
social sciences. 

This semester the writer used the 
monetary situation in this country as 
the basis for a comparison between 
mathematics and economics, showing 
that there were economics experts 
who used different approaches to die 
same problem and arrived at varying 


and conflicting solutions, whereas in 


a mathematics problem five or six ex- 
perts who used different methods of 
solution would always arrive at the 
same results. 

The beauty of mathematical in- 
variance should be pointed out to the 
student. Even an elementary algebra 
pupil can appreciate the beauty of the 
invariance of the ratios which are 
called the tangent, sine, or cosine of 
an angle. It should seem wonderful 
that regardless of the sizes of any 
number of right triangles, if one acute 
angle remains constant, the above men- 
tioned ratios will be invariant. 


HOUGH we try to avoid the use of 

hyphens in writing of Americans, 
the fact remains that there are more 
residents of Italian origin in New 
York City than in any other city of 
the world. To what extent do they 
retain the characteristics of their race 
in language and customs? How much 
has their racial heritage been carried 
over in American life? How have 
they in turn been affected by the 
changed and changing environment of 
American civilization? 
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ching Italian in 
ompted by my tea 

fe Wadleigh High School. As a 
‘teacher of history my experience had 


‘heen and is with mixed classes, mixed 


in the sense that there are different 


{neal groups present, whereas in my 
to the pupils such ideals a: _ + Italian classes practically all the pupils 

f come from Italian families. In such 
} 2 homogeneous group the difference 
J ‘tom the others in their reactions, re- 


IsmorE DRESSLER » sponses, interests and efforts is more 


“Teadily discernable. 
- [> Psychological 
} Psibly in the 
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how far this element can change the 


f a people. 
temperament O 
Girls of Italian extraction present 


.a different problem from boys. To 


what extent is the family, the new en- 


vironment, the temperament of the 


race, religion, responsible. As Profes- 
sor Kilpatrick has put it: “Everything 
in the community that affects the child 
influences and educates it. The home, 


the movies, the churches, all of these 


and more mold his thinking.” 

With this fundamental thesis in 
mind, I prepared a questionnaire of 
fifty questions and tabulated the an- 
swers in order to attempt to discover 
influences at work that make the 
Italian-American high school girl dif- 
ferent in her thinking. “We must 
think of the whole child,” says’ Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick. 

_ The following are the questions 
which were submitted to three classes. 
The pupils signed their names on the 
answer paper with questions 1 to 29, 
and did not do so in answers from 


30 to 50. The latter are of a more 
personal nature. 


~ QUESTIONNAIRE 
PLEASE BE FRANK IN YouR ANSWERS 
1. (a) Last name. (b) Age. (c) Where 
do you live? 
2. Where were you born? 
3. Where was your father born, in U. S. 
or Italy? How old is he? 
(b) At what age did he come to 
America? | 
- (a) Where was your mother born, in 
U. S. or Italy? How old is she? (b) 
At what age did she come to America? 
3. Is Italian spoken at home? 


6. (a) Is dialect spoken at home? 
us A English spoken? ar Soe 


. Do Italians predominate i igh. 
po teat n your neigh 
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8. Did your father 
; ae school? 
. Did your f 
school? alae 
10. Did your mother 
mentary school? 


11. Did your 
school? ee 


8raduate from ale 
Graduate from high 
Sraduate from ele- 


r graduate from high 


12. Did either graduate from college? 


13. D 
si expect to go to colle 


14. Does your fath 
school? nih 


ge? Why 
Pprove of going to 


15. Would your 
‘ parents 
going to college? PRES CATE 


16. Would your parents appro 
; f 
going to college out cai _— 

“ yom many times a week do you have 

18. Does your family do Italian cooking 
exclusively? 

19. Does your family use more olive oil 
than butter? 

20. Did you go out New Years Eve? 
Could you have done so? 

21. Would your parents have approved? 

22. Do you go to the opera. Do you go 
to the movies? 

23. Does your father go to the opera? 
Does your father go to the movies? 

24. What paper do you read when you do? 

25. Do you have a radio? What do you 
turn to? What do your parents turn 
on? 

26. Does your father play cards? Your 
mother? Do you? 

27. If yes, which of the following: bridge, 
a scoppa, tre-sette? 

28. Do you drink regularly at home: milk, 
wine, beer, black coffee, coffee an 
milk, and tea? 

29. Does anybody at home 
fast? _ 

30. What does your father do for a living? 

31. Is his work steady or irregular? : 

32. (a) Does your mother work at home: 
(b) Does your mother work out of the 
home? 

33, Do you read novels outside of your 
regular school work? 

34. Do you have a library at home? 


have break- 


6 Italian songs not learned in school? 


36. Do you know the words and music 0 
the most recent popular songs? 





35. Do you know the words and music of 


~ 40, 


Aan 
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¢ Of the group questioned all by. ‘ 
our were born in the United St 
practically all in the neighborhood in © 
which they now live. On the ote 
hand, in practically all cases bot 
parents were born in Italy, nearly dl 


©. = 
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Fee 


ies 


these parents of girls at present aiat : 
ing high school came to this cousty j 
at an early age, mostly all before te 
age of six, and we conclude that ti : 
were not imbued with the Italian 
ture that those who came at a ma 
age would carry Ovet with rf ‘ 
Let us go into this 2 


wae ee 


ae 3- te 


twit 
History shows US that es Md | 
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period between 1077 ty aim 
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whit came ear ier, Italy, as 
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; used. The «mpo 
very significant 
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modified to 


by the schooling 


; " sestions 5, 6 and 
ansvers 1° Oe, only in a few 
ut of 10) gremunation’ 
t home by some mem’ 
bn ly jin most cases dialects 
if vally spoken in the ratio 15 to 1, 
an still fewer cases is English only 
. rt of these findings 1s 
It best explains to me 


why Italian-American students do not 


receive higher I Q ratings than they 


do, a survey of the I Q ratings of these 
girls having been made. The intelli- 
gence examination given them can be 
criticized on the grounds that unfamil- 


 jarity with the language used would 
_ lower the score. 


from Southern Italy. Add to this tat F 


That in the ratio of 3 to 1 they live 
n neighborhoods in which Italians pre- 
dominate is indicative of the gradual 
breaking up to so-called concentrated 
Italian-American sections within the 


» city, although on the other hand the 


tendency to live in groups still persists. 


, And from the oth 
B 19, 20) er questions (17, 18, 


there seems to be a carrying 


"ove 
“<i 2 certain established family cus- 
. Characteristic of Italian families. 


But t 
‘ points do not add or transfer 
erican culture important ele- 


men 
/ ents of Italian culture, such as appre- 


Clatio , 
N or creative work in the arts 


; and Music, 


) 1 ee elt from questions 22 and 
ine o Support this conclusion. 
Pupils, only 7 have been to 

» Whereas, as was to be ex- 
» all frequent the movies. The 





parents made a slightly better show: 
ing in this respect. It would be inter- 
esting to contrast these results with 
those in Italy. We know that open-air 
band concerts and open-air operas still 
bring these within the reach of the 
masses. The moving picture industry 
is still in its infancy over there. 

A large proportion in skilled trades 
(mostly building and garment trades) 
does not indicate a cultural back- 
ground, especially when we note the 
relatively few in the professional field. 

That there is a 3 to 2 ratio in reg: 
ularity of employment is an important 
factor in the outlook of the girl. It is 
the duty of the teacher, of the school, 
to take this into consideration in judg- 
ing and planning the child’s school 
work. 

Out of 55 cases tabulated only 3 
of the mothers were gainfully em- 
ployed. This reflects an important 
characteristic, that the woman’s place’ 
is in the home. It is interesting to con- 
trast the answers to question 43 where 
32 girls would choose a career to mar 
riage. This, I believe, is a distinct 
effect of the new social environment 
in which girls of Italian parentage are 
brought up. 

In questions 35 and 36 I attempted 
to find out whether the influence of 
the old culture was stronger under a 
changed environment. Fifty-six girls 
admitted knowing words and music of 
recent American popular songs and 
only 3 did not, whereas 37 did not 
know words and music of Italian songs 
and operatic arias while 21 did. 

Forty-three did not play any musi- 
cal instrument and 16 did, compared 
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with 35 who did not h 

; ave voc 

ing to only 2 who did. I¢ on 

~~ ona large scale, we shall ne 
ave to import talent for 


- our opera 
—— and musicians. Possibly the ex- 
planation may be here that men have 


contributed mo a 
than have aman oF SS" aunts 
Povire hs eae aan Meeaiating 
about 2 tol. Thirty-eight 
have never attended or listened to a 
band or orchestra concert and only 20 
have. In Italy, even in the small 
—, concerts in the open air, in the 
piazza” are very popular and con- 
tributes in no small degree to music 
appreciation. 

As regards participation in social or 
community activities, the answers to 
questions 45 and 46 indicate a passive 
attitude toward social and group ac 
tivities. The ratio of mothers not vot- 
ing to those voting is 3 to 2 (33 to 
-26), and 44 girls who do not partici- 
pate or belong to a school club as 
compared to 14 who do. A possible 
explanation is that in this case the girl 
can not take part in extra-curricular 
activities because she may have to 
hurry home to help the mother. If this 
be the case, the girl is denied what- 
ever benefit may arise from club ac’ 
tivities, such as esprit de corps, sharing 
of effort, and codperation. 

Taking all in all, there thus seems 
to be a persistence in the carrying overt 
of language and customs modified only 
slightly under the circumstances of the 
new environment. The influences of 
their racial heritage seems to be prac¢ 
tically nil because of the fact that 
there could be no direct transference 
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Professor Kilpatrick in his asian 
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eed 


. HERE was a good deal in the news- 
The list is long. It may be thatthe fF T 


blending of the two cultures may lad” 
to one neither American nor Italian, 
but still smack of both ina superficial 









| wi of Italian © 


: Dewey and of Dr. Stewart Patton it 
oe to me that the treatment of 
: oe baby is comparable 

at we teachers must do: we must 







child lives cannot be brought under 
the control of the schools makes the 
assimilation less effective, the racial 
heritage is thus transmitted in a di- 
yes the § together contribu: luted form, resulting possibly in only 
pinging dg ~American cul- a veneer. Experience would thus be 
tions of [ee a tion. Through vicarious and not real, the environ: 
nee Ee shed ment limited to the classroom, not in 
all the phases of their every-day life. 
It makes a difference. 


of the number of 
traction who are 
jan in arger ae 
chool an opportunity © 


jncrease 


choosing J 


courses in Italian there can be a 
Oe ferent of the racial heritage 
tra 


ore so than is the case through the 
= under the circumstances noted 
in this survey: Of course, the fact 


that the environment under which the 
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Wadleigh High School. 


ADAPTATION OF INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN 
TO ILL-ADJUSTED PUPILS 


couraged, but we are not dismayed 
except when we are faced with classes 
so large that individual contact is al- 
most impossible. If the city is sincere 
in its desire to improve the instruction 
in our city schools, classes of moder- 
ate, reasonable size are the very first 
necessity, incomparably more import: 
ant than material equipment. 


papers a few days ago about the 
nineteen- month-old twins, one of 
whom was “conditioned” while the 
other was allowed to spend his time ~ 
as most babies do. As I read the re- 
ports and the comments of Professor 


UsuaL MeEtTHopsS IMPRACTICABLE 


lege sums U to wit f Ondition” > Has : In our department of German there 
hold in store: 1S the schol a Stimulus 5 pupils, i. e., provide is such a small number of pupils that 
O changed 2 . and environment that will it i I 
i]. socie ane aon §  Wicken and will it 1s not practicable to form classes on 
— ew OT vider pens Strengthen each indi- the basis of ratings in intelligence tests. 
dapt itself new” pat Veual child. Howeve e basis of ratings in intelg 
7 chool have 9 directs involves a + Sty OE task really In our classes the bright, the average 
shall the og about and Mt P“hildren com e-conditioning, for the and the dull sit side by side. For the 
art 1 DOME e cannot et ) habits _ to us when a multitude same reason it is not possible to divide 
these changes: | 1 can do in D yD tt. Our t “ already taken deep the pupils according to the various 
much the schoo put ae t. imaginat ask demands of the teacher courses offered by the school. There- 
bout these change obi th this ¢ | aap On, alertness, resourcefulness, for our help to the ill-adjusted pupils 
along. Z wt f PF edge. ness and the practical knowl- is dependent upon acquaintance with 
cece . fe) r 3 of human reactions that only ex- the individual girls, but some group 
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treatment has also been developed. 
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INstRuctrio >» Espr 
SLow Pups CIALLy 


ON 
The possibilities of 


know a ehension o ‘ie eee 
owled 
country ‘of ri yet ean 
, € people speaking that 
anguage. Much less time than for- 
merly is spent on translation and on 
formal grammar. This changed aim 
makes possible an entirely different 
appeal to pupil interest and pupil abil- 
ity. Groups of pupils who were un- 
able to cope with the abstractions of 
grammar can be, and are, interested 
in the customs and ideals of the 
peoples under discussion. We have 
found it most helpful to have the 
duller pupil bring in material in Eng- 


lish bearing upon cultural aspects of 


our language study. While she is being 
encouraged in this interest she is also 
becoming accustomed to the atmo 
sphere of the foreign language class. 
The strange sounds become less con: 
fusing. One common interest has 
been established; the next step does 
not seem quite 60 formidable. 


Stow PupiLts HELPED BY ENCOURAG’ 
ING INTELLIGENT QUESTIONS 


We have found that one of the 
greatest helps toward winning the con: 
fdence of the different pupils is to 
encourage them to ask questions. From 
the first day we discourage indiscrim’ 
inate volunteer answers and urge 
pupils to ask to have statements, an’ 


OF 
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; d | 
at this me YW 
Soups that are wnetng e | 
7 Slow Pupils fee] that ae j 
8race in not und a 


once, They find that 
to trouble. 


18 ny 


ding ao 
* apathy leak 
. The merely inattentiy ‘ 

pupils find that the ioe S 

their causing delay and breaking 

the stream of interest. 

3. The bright pupils who someting — 
tend to grow restless if too mua 
time is devoted to the dull or w 
attentive are given an incl 
for intensive study and ate there’ | 
by helped to attain a echo 
attitude. * 

Srupy HELPS FOR Pups LACK 


‘ : 
A . 

=> 3 fs 

. a d 


INITIATIVE ae 





directing pupils 
f words in 


to qu" 
for their answers: 

5. Matching exercises. | a 
6 Multiple-choice exercises, with di- 

" ections as in 4. 

We found that these study helps 
transformed the attitude of the duller 
upils toward the assignment. They 
succeeded and gained interest and en- 


 couragement. 


 Cuorus READING FOR Suy PuPILs 


Chorus reading helps timid and slow 
pupils to overcome their difficulties. 
They gain confidence. The whole 


group receives more practice than 
- would otherwise be possible. 


_ Committee Work 


Many an able girl has become a 


) problem because her native ability has 


not been given a satisfactory and 
Purpose ful goal. In classes where 
there is a group of active, bright girls 


Seg a number of slow pupils, the 
| Dright girls are in danger of losing 
_ interest and of becoming restless. We 


ave been successful in setting such 
groups to work as committees on vari- 


ous Projects. 


; Plays FOR THE SUPERIOR BUT THE 


; RESTLESs; ALSO FOR THE SHY 
+ Plays: A committee is given a 


ye ee text. The girls are told that 


© play must be simpli 
ah simplified and 
oo to meet the limitations of 


; im, recitation period. This point is 
_ ~~ Portant, because by this means the 


girls are given a four-fold task. They 
must not only memorize, but also dis- 
criminate, understand and use their 
acquired skill in the foreign language. 
The girls profit greatly by the drill 
they give each other and later on give 
pleasure, inspiration and -practice in 
comprehension to their slower com- 
rades, when these plays are presented 
in the classroom or at club meetings. 
This device has also been of help to 
the diffident, studious girl. She is too 
shy to act, but enjoys collaborating 
with the others and later can serve as 
prompter. In this way she becomes 
an active member of the group. We 
have observed that participation in 


such plays reacts favorably on pupils’ 
classroom work. 


CurRRENT EVENTS 

Usually it is the brighter pupil who 
brings clippings and pictures for the 
bulletin board. However, we find that 
we can capture the interest and coop- 
eration of the restless, dull pupil by 
allowing her to arrange the bulletin 
board. She likes the activity and in- 
voluntarily becomes interested in the 
pictures she handles. 


Scrap- Books FOR MORE ACTIVE 
‘LYPES 


The interest of many an ill-adjusted 
pupil has been secured through scrap- 
book work. With a little direction, 
really interesting material is intelli- 
gently assembled by slow and dull 
pupils. It is best to appeal to the 
child's vocational or avocational in- 
terests. For example, dressmaking 


girls: Scrap-book of traditional peasant 
costumes, contrast with modern cos- 
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tumes. Vocabulary of clothes. Art 
course girls: Scrap-books of modern 
German architecture or modern Ger- 
man furniture or landscapes by Ger- 
man painters. Musical girls: German 


composers. Commercial girls: German 
trade centers. 


SPECIAL HELP FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 
PuPIL 


Homework assignments are modi- 
fied to meet the limitations of the slow 
pupil or the handicapped girl in vari- 
ous ways. One device worked out 
especially well this term. Lillian T., 
of German 225, complained of being 
confused in her work because of a 
weak foundation. She was excused 
from regular assignments but was told 
to re-read her German text as she 
would read a novel, starting with page 
one, and to write only those exercises 
which required blanks to be filled in. 
She wrote this work in a special note- 
book, which the teacher corrected 
daily. The improvement was very 
satisfactory. 


CorRELATION WITH WORK IN ENG’ 
LISH 

Pupils are urged to find good Eng’ 
lish translations of German poems 
and compare German texts with Eng 
lish books of similar content. Alfhough 
it is usually the brighter girl who con’ 
tributes such material we have had 
several cases where this appeal reached 
the dreamy, inattentive girl who likes 
to read but shirks definite class routine. 


HELP FOR DIFFERENT TyPEs 





Pupils who are absent frequently 
because of ill health are put under the 
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of the housekeeping. One of our ox | 
ers makes a practice of creating 3 


pause before starting a new topic, She § 
has the window opened, desks cleared, 
and asks the class to prepare ite 
to enjoy something new. a : 















One of our teachers makes a ray 
tice of glancing at the hom EWO be 
fore it is handed in. She has cade 
written and badly corrected W kre 
written and emphasizes a 


technique for preparing such 
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cards with blackboard api | 
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Nhe, 
oe q a child who is “different” is often 
Ee Ppy. If the teacher finds girls in 


5 Ie tools 
» Yon. 


‘rls where they can watch 


lace oie and their classmates. 
the 


e helped by being told 
age they are to read 
. class on the following day. 
He eg them opportunity for spe 

Bt d relieves them of 

‘al reparation an : 
cial Pit f suspense and surprise. 
the strain © 
We call on them for short passages, 
but call on them every day. 

We find that it helps to make pri 
vate “contracts” with the extremely 
shy, nervous girl. For example: in the 
main we discourage volunteer answers, 
but we tell these very difident girls to 
give us a signal when they can answer. 
Or we tell them that we shall call 
on them at the very beginning of the 
hour, to relieve them of suspense. 
After the ordeal of reciting is over 
they are able to relax and attend to the 
rest of the recitation by other members 
of the class. 

Many dull children who cannot 
reason are able to memorize. We en- 
cae them to learn by heart anec- 
= riddles, verses. In this way they 
to aa something and contribute 

Class interest. 


_ The girl who loves to show off, but 


is 
= accurate or persevering is often 
mulated to do 


- ticipating in club 
8 acting is pr 
a appreciated” 


Bi Zreater o " : 
; ahead of he pportunity lies 


better work by par- 
work. If her singing 
aised she often. feels 
and can be made to 


r if she will learn to use 
offered by classroom instruc: 


her group who have come to America 
only recently she can do much to help 


- them and at the same time add to the 


knowledge and interests of the whole 
group. This term Anna F., whose 
mother runs a German employment 
agency, brought German newspapers 
and bills of fare; Marie G., who still 
speaks English with a decided accent, 
brought her German school books and 
illustrated story books; Paula H., 
brought her German translations of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Little 
Women; Regina W., told about the 
Gymnasium in Vienna. The attitude 
of the class and of the girl of foreign 
birth is changed by this interchange 


of experience. 


EFFECT OF SUCCESS IN ONE FIELD ON 
OTHER SUBJECTS 


One of our teachers whose major 
interest has been French and who 
teaches both French and German 
classes states that she finds the cor- 
relation between success in German 
classes and in French classes is perfect. 
A 90 per cent French student almost 
invariably receives an equally high 
mark in German; a girl failing in 
French almost always does poor work 
in German. If a failing pupil can 
be given a greater interest in one 
language, it always improves her 
grades in the other. 


Success AS MEASURED BY PROMO 
TION 


Our department statistics show a 
rather small percentage of failure. We 
have an average of 88 per cent pro- 
motion. Of those who fail (largely 
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due to excessive absence » Nev | - 
than one per cent drop id slings in PROBABLE Su 
the end of the third year we require Th 

all the girls in the class to take the ‘ae 
Regents’ Examinations, whether they 
need the credits or not. Our Regents’ 
results for the past five years have 
averaged 95 per cent. 


they neglect entirely an important fea- 
ture of the whole, namely, its organi- 
zation or unity which its parts alone 
do not possess, When parts combine 
into wholes, new phenomena come 
into existence and the parts lose their 
identity. The whole, with its inherent 
organization, must be assumed in the 


e whole respons? 
ion state? ved dynamic organism 1 
ative factor in vee ie 
the det ne human beings and © 
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| The pattern which exists may evolve 
into another pattern—but 


wholes al- 
ways emerge as wholes. The unity of 


the organism throughout its growth is 
always maintained. Before movement 
is possible, however, a dynamic whole 
provides the beginning, the direction 
and the end of the movement. These 
three points of reference are implied 
in the principle of least action. In 
applying this principle to particular 
modes of behavior, use of the concepts 
goal and pattern must be made be- 
cause action takes place with respect 
to a remote end, within a given con- 
figuration of stresses. 

Any movement and all behavior is 
ascribed to a differential of potentials 
of stresses or tensions as the case may 
be, and proceeds over the quickest and 
shortest route to the point at which an 
equilibrium is established. The partic- 
ular organization determines the posi- 
tion of the end and the direction of 
the action. The end of any perform: 
ance of the organism is the point at 
which an equilibrium (of tensions) 18 
established. “Behavior is an effort of 
the organism to relieve tensions. in 

H. Wheeler, “Readings in Psycho 
ogy,” 1930.) As long as the goal is 
not attained the organism strives 
Teh cio attempted above to Prt 
sent generally the universal as - 
the dynamics which govern ne mie 
they are found in nature. The . 4 
being is a° part of nature ~~ fe 
governed by it—and by the same ™ 
mics. ) 
. ee that problem of psy 
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i must have ben tt ! ed . takes place according to the 
it grein is caused é on : mm of dynamics. Thus, when =o 
rowth potential for “heel son is created by outward stimulation 

activity of man that does not 4. | po learning takes place until the a 

upon the growth potential” Ry) ia its configuration, is perceived. 
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tion of spe Hl need fie ge a problem. There 
ion. 1c 8” Pun: a scheme o 
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et learning proc tformance 18 no learning. Every 
in VI wy paring € has its own end or there 


of least action. 


is no performance and this end in it- 
self is the sole motive for learning. 
“Give meaning and worth to the task 
itself and you have motivation.” (A. 
W. Lay, “Experimentelle Didaktik,” 
1897.) 

Then, too, there is suggested the 
principle that learning is doing. This 
is the guiding principle of the Ger- 
man Tatschule as opposed to the Sitz- 
schule. It is this conception of the 
activity of the human being ‘who 
wants the opportunity to resolve his 
growth potential and who is always 


‘looking for action to relieve tension 


that produced Gesamtunterricht and 


_ganzheitlichen Unterricht in Germany. 


The universal laws of dynamics and 
the particular rendering of the laws 
of learning by Gestalt psychology are 
applicable to every activity of man 
and every school subject in the curric- 
ulum. No work has yet been published 
in English, with the set purpose of 
applying Gestalt psychology to peda- 
gogy or to the didactics of classroom. 
subjects. Dr. Abram Lipsky, in his 
article “Gestalt in Language Peda- 
gogy” (HicH Pornts, November, 
1932) indicated some of the possible 
applications. a 

‘In March, 1933, there was pub- 
lished in Potsdam “Theorie und Praxis 
eines ganzheitlichen, analytisch-syn- 
thetischen Unterrichts” by Dr. Jo 
hannes Wittman, who is the director 
of the psychological institute in the 
university at Kiel. 

- Professor Wittman says that in 
order to fulfill the task of education 
the mental life of the human being 
must be understood from a new “or+ 
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oles, expires ; 
; in 
wholes, strives for the creation of new 


wholes, yet is determined in this by 
Previously constructed and effective 
mental wholes which g 


te capable of 


being reproduced in the present.” 

. Professor Wittman then proceeds to 
divide the development of the youth 
into three stages; the first stage con- 
tinues until the child is 8 or 9 years 
old; the second stage until about the 
beginning of pubescence; and the third 
stage is that of the adult. ae 

In this work Professor Wittman re- 
stricts himself to the first stage and 
here only to the instruction in per- 
ception, knowledge of the homeland 
(Heimatkunde), arithmetic, reading 
and writing. There is no general book 
on pedagogy from this viewpoint and 
no work in any particular school sub- 
ject, such as the high school subjects, 
English, mathematics, natural sciences, 
modern languages,? social sciences and 
the graphic arts, 

Before concluding, an important 
question in the mind of the reader 
might be anticipated. The reader 
might ask, “What need is there for 
the application of Gestalt psychology 
to the teaching of particular school 
subjects? Why should I change the 
method? All of the students have 
passed the examinations given, and 
the Regents’ examinations, too.” 

That the student passes'a teacher's 
test or a Regents’ examination there is 
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Personality Testing ‘<i 
On December 7, 1932, Grover 


Cleveland High School experimented as a1 
with a personality test entitled “What has © 
Kind of a Year Are You Having?” q 

of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- and wi 
was Form A. In order that it might : 
be given under uniform conditions, it 
was given during the Health Educa- 
tion period, classes being seated in the 
gymnasiums. All together, 4,066 
pupils took the test. 

The test is one of a series developed 
by Professor Symonds for measuring 
the personality adjustment of high 
echool pupils. He was particularly in- 
terested in trying it out on a large 
group such as we have in our school, 
in order to see what effect it would 
have on the standardization of his 
material. The particular nature of the 
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ves are in one vibe this by their 
om tented - genet remarkable 
’ F en to 4,066 pupils, 
ut Beer tuece were comparatively 
owe cases among our student 
ieee The scores range from 0 to 9.5. 
The mean score is 4.55. We have no 
other students with whom to compare 
this, but considering its position in 
the scale as a whole, it seemed to in- 
dicate that for the most part our chil- 
dren are contented with home and 
school environment. Out of the entire 
number there were only fifteen out- 
standing cases of children who ad- 
mitted they were unhappy. The ac- 
companying Exhibit A shows the form 


_ of the test; Exhibit B shows the score 


and frequency of scores; Exhibit C is 
the scale value of each item of the 


In January, 1934, we decided to 
retest the seniors who were candi- 
dates for graduation. Although a little 
aS than a year had elapsed between 
_* and second application of the 
“ q rather surprising uniformity 


-. by the results, the differ- 


SENIOR CLass—January, 1934 
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Number whose score increased, 
Total—63. 

Number whose score decreased, 
Total 50. 

Number whose score remained un- 
changed, Total 3. | 

It is seen that 76 cases or 56.88% 
of the total showed less than one unit 
change after one year. 

This test, therefore, seems to have 
sufficient reliability to indicate fixed 
situations and to find out any situa- 
tions which have shown a marked 
change. In the cases of only seven 
members of the senior class did the 
test show evidence of a serious change 
since the test was first given. There 
were some individuals in the gradu- 
ating class who did not take the orig- 
inal test and hence admission of new 
pupils accounts for the increased reg- 
ister. 

The conclusions from the results 
indicate that this test is a working in- 
strument for getting a bird's eye view 
of the student body as a whole and 
for ascertaining the relation between 
the unhappy pupils and the general 
student body. To what extent this ap- 
parent adjustment of students is due 
to inertia I am at present unable to 
state, but since our student body is 
rather alert and critical, I am inclined 
to believe that it represents a fairly 
good picture of the attitude of our 
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nouncement of the exhibition was zs 
made until a few weeks before the 
a set, and after the Majority of 
ere = either completed or 

Way Accordingly there 
were no artificial stimuli acting. The 
fact, however, that many pupils of 
some teachers and few pupils of 
others engaged in project work indi- 
cated that the encouragement, atti- 
tude, and spirit of the teacher un- 
doubtedly had much to do in kindling 
the enthusiasm of the pupils. 

The projects in General Science 
were chiefly made either to illustrate 
topics being taught or to illustrate ap- 
plication of principles that were 
further afield, suggested, perhaps, by 
reading or discussions with fellow 
pupils and the teacher. Most of the 
projects in General Science were con- 
struction projects. The projects were 
mostly done at home or in connection 
with club work. Some of these proj- 
ects of the General Science pupils 
(first-year pupils) were crude and 
some were quite elaborate, but all 
these projects bore the ear-marks of 
individual thought in adapting mate-. 
rial at hand to illustrate a principle. 
Almost every conceivable material was 
used in constructing Bunsen burners, 
and many devices employed to control 
the mixture of gas and air. All had to 

pass the test of actual use. In like 
manner there was exhibited a variety 
of fire extinguishers. 
The project room, a room set aside 
for the first time during this term for 
work of superior boys in Biology 
owed its success in large part to Miss 
Dorothy Tuthill who also has been 
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list of projects included, besides many | 
Bunsen burners and fire extinguishes, 
Cartesian divers, maps of time belts | 
of the United States, models of gils 


of fish, dissected gills of fish, fireless 
cookers, radio receiving sets, balanced 
aquaria, crushed tin cans to show the 
effects of air pressure. Specially i 
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in the case of live animals and plants), 
and for removing it after the exhibi- 
tion. The range of problems under- 
taken was quite wide. Each project 
chown was well worked out and of 
value. It would be impossible, how- 
ever, in a short review to do more 
than touch the high lights. 
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ts winning y night of Regents’. week the exhi- cient education to make his way in 


a w the name of the geologic age ; 
ppears. As the wheel revolves the 2 : club set up 2800 Scjenct biti 
exhibit from the Childrens | on was opened to the members of life without any assistance. The book 
consists of 56 chapters of about a page 


succession of ages with their charac- th : 
teristic life forms is a Fair. This comprise ! a Parents Teachers’ Association. 
microphotographs, taken over @ a : 4. uch interest was expressed by the @ 
es dealt ‘ ys—many voting it the best exhibit and exercises on ¢@ 
d the same reader, but 


the adventures of a high school boy 
who spends a year in Paris trying to 


The ee production of hor of terms. OM » seri 
rickets through di . er of terms. y = 
=e lt gh diet control furnished he cell as the unit of structures the we have ever had. We felt that at previously use 
the basis of one of the roblems. Th the cell 2 ynit fp least a | ' 
rat und ; P ae e other with the cell as ¢ | thee part of their interest lay in could cover only 25 chapters: 
ae er observation was fed a diet duction Sica act that they and their friends For the experiment, I decided to 
acking the necessary vitamin, the con’ i from one : arti ‘eng or gathered together the sacrifice accuracy of translation for 
trol rat was fed a normal diet. An Saget the cortett she. es on exhibit. Perhaps part of speed and comprehension Instead of 
Exhibits from the biology clubs Annex clubs atte poten due A dhe mapas also be reviewing class only ee a oe 
were almost uniformly good set-up for taking fot the se o the same feeling. The feeling that had been assigned the day be'or’ 
A. demonstrati A. collection ° feaves sat Pi personal participation is stimulat- ? rreeieated the procedure of quickly 
ration was set up of the Us } = 'ng. Our exhibi vated by reviewing the content of the chapter 
theastern p Of. pi0l08 chai it was also visite y ; di dditi 
s0U A hy a0 ek | airmen and teachers of neighboring assigned and reading an 4 itional 
¢ chapter in class. The value of this 






drugs used in medicine and a lay-out 
of the various materials used and the was arrange 
steps in actually using a new combina’ field club. 


| | high schools. The chairman © 
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procedure lay m 


ainly j 
the student was mh the fact that 


repeated] 
to a model _Pkatedly a wi 
el reading Procedure pr 


the class period 
would be a that he 
not try to keep the pace © if he did 
were told that they elnay — 
written examinat © &XPect a 
at the end of ory ten che 
aati Ot every ten chapters, Each 
— Pay consisted of ten sentenc 
i ren to be marked “Oui” = 
on” (. g. Edo : oe 
saline ae uard état un fils 
“s ah - Oui.), and ten sentences 
7 to be completed (e. g. M 
a veut envoyer Edouard 3. , 
_ tae en automobile.). To Sic 
a guessing in the first part of 
r ee double credit was de- 
for a false answer. In the sec- 
ond part, if the student did not recall 
the French word, he was given four 
points out of five points for writing 
the English instead. The same credit 
was given in case the French word 
was misspelled. Thus the emphasis 
was on comprehension, rather than 
on knowledge of grammatical forms. 
The fact that the test was entirely in 
French made it necessary for them to 
have assimilated a minimum. vocabu- 
lary, to be able to understand the 
questions. : 
At the end of the term I asked the 


pupils to fill out an anonymous ques- 
tionnaire. 


Questionnaire on Le Pari d’un Lycéen 


1. How did you like the story? 
S| ns 
2. Rather well. sciusinioias S 
3. Very muchinnnccnnccecencnemaedlie 








2. Would Yo ee 
half yp... Ptefer am 
‘ e Teadi, 
arefully? and | hg ty | 
Yes __ "anal 1 
No. a 
How did the ~~ 
false test © completion ay 
ension? Te your : Me 
1. me 


V 
“TY accurate| 
Naccurat ely “tea, 


If 


Too- hard 
4. 
ras Many pages of 
un Lycéen were 
read in 25 minutes? 
At the beginning of 


weet ete teensy 
heel 


the Le Pay; 


the ? 
SCOLY fannsnmennnnnds Pages 


At the end of the 


StOLY 2 cecesne 3.2 
woocssscossonenesen o) 6 pages 
(60 % improvement) 


5. Approximately how many min — 
utes. did you have to spend on 


each chapter? 


At the beginning. mites 
At the emndennnmnnel6 minutes 


(44% improvement) 
6. Do you think that we should Be 
spent more time on grammar re 


yjew and less time oF reading! 
No som 
JacoB Miicr™ 


The Reading Syllabus 17, 

sJodem Foreign Language” 

More Thoughts Thereo” Ponts fot 
In an article in HIGH rough 


January, 1934 enti 






OC Sas OO 


, best ya to tea 


| “definite concre 
: English into the 
you able fo 4 ‘ 


es 







this sentence the skill 


votre Pere: In 
eds for correct com 


in 
Reading Syllab "le that the pupil ne 


b } F : » sail ; 

provoke roreig eT tem rehension 18 to distinguish que = 

Meer | discuss?® a the new 38 the object of the verb from qui use 
a n 

poset 5 gf in mt not see as the subject, and to 4 

ing aim. He s2y® between active inversion of subject and ver ; : 

ir y pract al d ference cites a num quently seen 1 clauses introduce: y 

5 ll - foreign lan-  q4e- It seems reasonable, if our aim is 

ber of sentence? baal edge of gram to develop these skills, to -give the 
in which 8 pupil twenty oF thirty sentences 1n 


e to correct com’ ; 
. French, some with qui as ‘the subject 


and others with que and inverted 
word order and let him practice trans 
lating them into English correctly or 
picking out the subject in each relative 
clause. Such a. drill would be purely 
recognitional as the problem is recog: 
nitional and would focus all the at- 
tention on the point to be mastered, 
besides giving incidental vocabulary 
review. Let us now see what would 
happen if we pursued the method 
suggested by Mr. Rosenthal. 

The pupils would have to translate 
to French: “I have just spoken to the 
man whom your father knows.” In 
this process he would have to recall; 
1. That have just is not avoir but an 
idiom; 2. That the idiom is venir de; 
3. That the present tense of the verb 
venir must be used; 4. That it is ir- 
regular; 5. That the first person singu- 
lar ending must be used; 6. That 
spoken which sounds like a past parti- 
ciple must be the infinitive because of 
de: 7. That d has a grave accent when 
it is a preposition; gs. That whom is 
the object of the verb and que is used 
for whom when it is a relative pro- 
noun though not when it is interroga- 
tive; 9. That to know in this sentence 
is not savotr but connaitre; 10, That 


He concludes that the 
ch pupils tot ecognize 
..a| distinctions when they 
eading is to give them 
te drill sentences from. 
foreign language’ 
embodying the principles to be mas- 
tered—in other words, the good old- 
fashioned grammar-translation method. 

I agree with Mr. Rosenthal that a 
certain amount of grammatical knowl- 
edge is indispensable to correct com 
prehension of the foreign language. 
So does the city syllabus, as he has 
pointed out. I do not agree with him 
in several respects: 1. That there is no 
er aS active and passive 
a ” nowledge; 2. That the 

e best way to teach the 
mina? necessary to understand the 
; a ee when it is read, is to 
Gest. 9 s :e from English into 
realli iv - t le implication that in 
Feclieer oreign language for com- 

sion one requires the same 
knowledge and technique as h 
quires to translate E ai h i a he 
foreign ie nglish into the 
Th ge. 
thal var sentence which Mr. Rosen- 
to demonstrate this need for 
4 grammar-translati hod was: 

Uieas de clea? on method was: Je 

rler d VFhomme que connait 


rehension. 


meet them int 


45 
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gular, 
12. 


cent; 14. T a 
hat the ule oat * 
y be 


: or aft 
particular eal the verb in this 


It is evid 
i ent that b . 
pupil's attention is ja method the 
mati, point b acted from th 
; y many -diff . i 
that it is next to impossi culties and 
it a, the seccbifens — to focus 
of invert 
order, because the normal ei 
is also acceptable and is th a on 
the pupil will shoo 
a ae tend to use because of 
poe ity to English. 
may be obj | 
siaikica sk jected that there are 
: which I have not 
tioned in translati ie 
lating French 
lish or in yore 
any other exercise testi 
comprehensi i. 
ae on of this French sen- 
- This is true, but these difficul- 
es are fewer and less serious than 
ose of the other process. For 
example, in the sentence under dis- 
cussion, the problems of verb endings, 
spelling, accents, of distinguishing rel- 
ative from interrogative pronouns, 
and deciding between savoir and con- 
naitre, are entirely eliminated. The 
remaining problems involve recogni- 
tion instead of recall. It has long been 
conceded by psychologists, and 1s 
borne out daily by our teaching experl- 
ence, that the former is much easier 
than the latter. But even were the 
a equal it would still be true 
that a technique which centers atten’ 
tion on comprehension, the skill we 
map to develop, is more desirable than 
the aaa - to- foreign - language 
method which can only, at its most 








ie timistic aan 
mg Whic} ej 
of that knowl, ‘ 
ainin C rel 
Principle o¢ h , v On 
Tepute “Xceeding| ; ae 
y i 


F 
pupil avild, fen 
vn and Ia as fem; 
— but he must rpend 
aac to recall the gender of s 
<ul at he has to auton 
| , The same is eae 
siderable extent of Bc 
0 


to r 


aliecsions agreement of past pat | 
ples, and irregular feminines and — 
plurals. It would also apply in respect . 
to gender and number to demonstra f 
tive and possessive pronouns. As for 


object pronouns, their chief dificaly q 
for the student, that 1s, the word 






order, is practically negligible on te 
recognition level. me sg 

I should say then 
world of difference between ach™ 
passive grammatica 
assume by active knowleage © is i 
to apply grammatic P 


ting En lish into 4 / 
translating 298 “ ability ‘af 


passive knowledge tr" ng 
nize grammatical distinc 
fect the meaning © Fren 
or heard. Because ge ; 
difference there 35 4 
+] 
card grammar nb 32 
j abl, 
our grammatical oy chi - 
our techniqu in 






: d 
ecopnize ef 
ej ; 


In Lyon, 
When you re 

faim; 
But try as you may, 


But I know, mon - 
believe 


Your disappointment w 
En été, je le sais, il fait 


is 
petite 
+] 


>) 


P 
soeur, 


veer, 
ou speak of a lass as 


Marseille or Bordeaux 
‘re hungry you know yo 


gran? 
gi GyanLOTTE B. ee 
vil 
julia Richman gh Scho 
ech, oF 
., Schenste L u 
ane ; She Be Spoken 
ectfully dedicated t0 Eugene Jackson 
“ New rk or Marseille, 
oat to win the Grand Prix. 
i e you may, whatever you 54 
Lee ue's not the tongue 
tru 


e and a mére, 
mayhap_ twos 


onfuse you. 


our mother’s no 


made of cuir; 


toute lasse. 


u have 


it’s surely no gO— 


vieux, 


The pain will not go with the pain. 


The French, I fear me, 
Hence conception may 


it is har 


In winter, we're sure it is cold. 


But turn on when thirsty the tap ma 


“eau,” 
Chaud for cold—you'll be a bit sold. 


will always deceive, 
be a deception” 


to 


ill be a déception. 
bien chaud, 


rked 


neve that now to me you'll attend, 
ae y want to make you attendre; 
e skies you may fend, your clothing all 


rend, 
Still you can't make fender mea 


So whether in Pari 
aris or Lyon, 
ao Nee York or Kalamazoo, 
e language you seem to be tryin’ 


Ain't French, you may believ 


tout. 


n fendre. 


e me—cest 


D. C. RosENTHAL, 
Chairman, French Department. 
James Monroe High School. 
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The Inter-Hi 


gh School German 
Glee Club of New York 
as a Cultural Project 
Under the expert guidance of Pro- 
fessor Frank Mankiewicz, formerly of 
James Monroe High School, the Inter- 
High School German Glee Club of 
New York was organized in February, 
1931, by the present writer. The Glee 
Club has been active since that date 
as a musical, cultural and social or’ 
ganization of city-wide scope. Each 
year the Club enlists between three 
and four hundred members who are 
students of German in the various 
high schools of Greater New York. 
Those able to play @ musical instru’ 
ment receive training from Mr. Albert 
A. Becker of the Music Department 
of the James Monroe High School, 
and constitute the orchestra of the 
Inter-High School German Glee Club. 
The: remaining pupils constitute the 
Glee Club proper under the executive 
and musical directorship of the under- 
igned. Invaluable service was rendered 
the Glee Club by Miss Sarah Wolf- 
son of the French Department of the 
James Monroe High School in her 
capacity of accompanist, until June, 
1932. Mrs. Rebecca Bridge of the 
German Department of the New 
Utrecht High School fills that position 


‘me with unusual suc’ 
and _ the Glee 


Club convene for rehearsals on Satur- 
days throughout the academic year in 
the auditorium of the School of Busi- 
the Colloge of the City of 


k at 23rd Street and Lexing- 


New Yor 
ton Avenue, from 1 to 5 30 P. M. 
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school . es from 

Club. ‘a oe a chapter . il One 

a chapter elects bi Glee 

ho es at a meetin ‘. a rep- 
me school, | & held in dhe 


tives, in turn ele ese representa- 
eir 


Club ficers of th 
one ee, "The alien: chap 


cS Carry on an : 7 

i ; individ , 

in their home schools on aig 
rman Glee Clubs. Orm of 


The activiti 
hil wesller cat ode eee 
and cultural ee a 
ios Ont Cis Se ce 
are ub has maintained itself 
me ae experiment in meeting 
° ne of ill-adjusted pupils; as an 
aI giving training in the ren- 

tion of German vocal and instru- 
mental music it has opened new vis- 
tas for and has effected great changes 
in numefous pupils. 

In terms of a recent questionnaire 
distributed by the Board of Education 
the work of the Inter-High School 
German Glee Club may be summed 
up as follows: 


IL WAs THE PURPOSE OF INTRODUC- 
ING THIS TYPE OF WorRK ONE 
or ADJUSTMENT? : 


While the desire to instill a love for 
German vocal and instrumental music 
and, indirectly, for German literature 
was the primary purpose in establish- 
ing the Glee Club, the value of the 
organization as a social group wherein 
adjustments could be made was clearly 
foreseen. All members are given the 
opportunity to engage in some useru 
form of activity. To cite an extreme 
instance, even those who are utterly 

















0 ex Sabie. 
find ample - “S themgy, 
1 Ple Op Me] : 
a Clerica] Portunj Veg Sk. 7 
& attendance 8 be helag? 
dees a 
W aa | 
TSELF OR Wa 

Sec BY Re 
LATED Sup “ATED Qg 
complete ; of the Glee | 
d e in itself. Th Chap ca 
epends on the Gent TRA 
aN class 


recriits 
Cruiting station for a a 
a means of im D ‘ m 3 
entals. In th 
man class, too, the initial mo” 
the work of th © Mnutial interest in 
e Glee Club is in 
~ eee 
Ill. W ie 
bs - WAS THE Actual Bass 
R ASSIGNING PUPILS 10 THS q 
PARTICULAR GROUP? 
‘Membership in the Glee Chb is | 
entirely voluntary. Each year appl 
cation blanks. are sent to Germn 7 
classes in the various high schools : 


and no pupil expressing a desire 9 


join has ever been turned aways <4 
IV. How Many Sypyects DDT 
Pupits CARRY AND 


PeRIopDS PER REK FOR Bac 
SyBJECT? | 
The Glee Club meets 0° a 
It does nt, in any ways ‘ 


number of subjects pupils 


school. ail 
| WERE THESE "aay 
aa TO BE E J a. 
oR sak 
IN THIS Ww oil : 





é 


Saturday® ; 
ect 












i01 
ship in the Gle Club is entirely vol- 
untary, the basic reasons for attend: 


ance are to be found in the pupils’ 


innate social, emotional, of cultural 


desires. The joy of achievement acts 
as the greatest stimulus to further ef- 


fort and sustained attendance. 


- Club to even greater © 


VIL To WHAT DEGREE WERE THE 
Pupits SUCCESSFUL IN THIS 
Work? 


a. There is a Grand Concert given 
each year. Receipts ‘thus far 
have been turned over to the 
“School Relief Fund” and to 
the “Junior Year Abroad” fund 
of the College of the City of 
New York. 


b. Additional concerts are given 
in codperation with German’ 
American choral societies. 


c. National and international 
broadcasts, particularly at Easter 
and Christmas time, are fea- 
tured by the leading Radio 


companies. 
gd. The Club appears in ‘short 
subjects” prepared for the screen 
by leading motion picture con’ 
cerns. 
_ Theatrical evenings are staged. 
f. Socials and dances are tendered 
the Club by its friends. 

g. German “singing circles” and 
similar cultural units have been 
organized and are maintained 
by members of the Club 
throughout the city. 

The written and telegraphed testi- 

monials of parents, of newspapers, of 


listeners in distant places, of former 


members, all serve to inspire the Glee 
fort. The 


appearance as speakers at the various 
public performances of the Club of 
leaders in the educational world and 
of other notables serves not only to 
dignify these occasions, but also to 
raise the self-esteem of the pupils par 
ticipating in this work. 

akers and of musical se- 
lections heard at @ few of the con’ 
certs given by the Glee Club are 
submitted here in the hope that they 
may prove of interest and may serve 
to illustrate some of the points made: 


Speakers — 


f Schools, 


1, Dr. Harold G, Campbe! henner Superintendent © 
ro G. Campbell sveneneees City af New a 
Education, 
Py Hon. Maurice Deiches. ene — dot es 


igh ees 
ess 


vA R Pa ~~. 

0) 2 aaa 
’ “abe 
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Selections Rendered by the Glee Club Guild song 


41, Willst du denn mein 
4), Zu RegensbUrganernnsernrnnennmmnerare eT _ 















Als die RO al i 
© Romer frech geworden...esnceccseseecneuenenmenne Scheffel-Kommers mm fe 4: el Fett enema Rotter-Stolz 
Aennchen von TAC aU scnansoereencneeramenenerorrerenrenernonnenend ach’ Silcher 
Baurermlied nccsvsoccee: seine enn tnaneipinnd CHUDATE Selections Rendered by the Orchestra 
Das Pore mur Ts Gilbert Heymann 1. Air for G-stritng.ncsevesseeneenee p58 cammnnaisengemnneene ES Bach 
Dias Weal dbrorth.cceoccesncnseoonoco—eeoreerneeerermneneerennt i i— Schmid-Silcher 4. Concerto Gr0sSO.nnennnmnnnnuenannnnee eT Handel 
Dias Warner tth.cecsncresnseereenneenenenrnnnennnrtin ee Miiller-Zéllnet 3. Die Mihle... a Raff 
Deer ASI aba ceconnecsncneseseececoncereensseoneennceneesnensoessertnn ee i 4. Eine kleine Nachtmusibe. ss ls 
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ie o . a 
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It will se 
that nes, umachen by this time 
Club ciation with the Gle 
man ; e 
. y pupils gain a perm 
interest in a cultural activity. F anent 
the Club has on file data to ‘ ~~ 
pupils who by reason of th ne that 
or physical aes tele BS 
Ey maladjustment offered 
naman remy b to their teachers and 
: ; e become happy citizens 
in this cosmopolitan soci 
Glee Club th = pa 
ey were able to make 
ii contacts and feel themselves spir- 
itually and socially rejuvenated; they 
found a new interest and new friends. 
Many pupils whom the collegiate or 
business world had claimed, or who 
had joined the army of the unem- 
ployed, and who, thereafter, still re- 
mained members of the Club, testify, 
by their mere presence in the organi- 
zation as “post-graduate members,” 
to the fact that the interest which the 
Glee Club arouses and maintains 1s 
one that does not readily die. 

From the pedagogical . viewpoint it 
is worthy of note that in the Club the 
pupils’ innate love of music finds a 
satisfying and useful form of expres’ 
sion and that their notoriously hostile 
attitude toward memorization 1s over’ 
come with success. Over a perio of 
two years, forty-three German songs: 
most of them containing four stanzas 
or more, were committed to memory 
quite readily by the entire membership 
of the Glee Club. 


ee | 


th Oral get a 
source of i Glee Chyp SOcietig 


ppl a a lo \ 
their own resets 2 new } tal 
m : 
ecabera of the Glee Cie forme 
societies. But it is p e JOin thee 
rhaps Oe 
te hee ae dt iden a 
oO at hand 
ow that the Club prepares ‘ eB 
members for the worthy and ; : é 
ligent use of leisure. The “ ae | 
circles” to which reference a 
abo a 
ve convene for rehearsals during 
the week throughout the city. These 
















mediate objective is to qual 
ensemble worthy ‘of a plat 


program of a public concert. But! it 
ing in this ambition, they ine j 
solace in the popularity. be 4 
gain at parties and in s¢ ool bY be 
of their unique a a i : 
Members of the rchestra the 


lar groups, an 








in THIS FIELD 
pupis A DESIRE 
ND SUCCEED IN 


ESS 
7To THE 
take UP A 


‘ 
ie Be cabal of the Glee 
of the Orches- 
ived added training an 

“act ruction the Club have since 
—_ able to convert their musical 
ability in to 4 sole or added source of 
income. Further, it seems justifiable 
to assume that many pupils, fortified 
by the success attending their, work in 
this field, were able to succeed in other 
felds because they had become bettr 
social beings and had gained in culture. 


X. Dw Any OF Turse Pupits UL- 
TIMATELY QUALIFY FOR ONE OF 
THE REGULAR DIPLOMAS OF THE 
SCHOOL? 

Ultimate qualification for one of the 
regular diplomas in our schools on 
the part of members of the. Glee Club 
is rather the rule than the exception. 
It may be assumed, however, that this 
activity, “extra-curricular” in the 
strictest sense of the term, generously 
contributes, by virtue of its aforemen- 
tioned qualities, to the ‘measure of 
success ‘which the pupils attain in 
citizenship and scholarship. 


XI. Write ANYTHING ELSE BASED 


On Your ExpERIENCE WITH 

THis Work THat WouLp BE 

OF SERVICE TO OTHER TEACHERS 

Facep WitH THIS PROBLEM. 

Make Your SuccesTions AS 
Concrete As PossIBLe. 

It is hoped that teachers of lan- 

Suages other than German will find 

€ nature and scope of the work of 


ce ee Ay oS ae 
: a mie ae t. 
eo a 





“geist 
ste 


the Inter-High School German Glee 
Club stimulating and suggestive, and 
that Inter-High School French, Span- 
ish or Italian Glee Clubs will soon 
come into being. It is further hoped 
that based on the experiments and 
achievements of these clubs-to-be this 
city-wide German Glee Club, which 
doubtless bears the defects of most 
pioneering ventures, will be able to 
adopt methods and procedures which 
will tend to increase the scope of its 
service to the High School pupils of 
New York. 
L. Leo TAUuB. 


James Monroe High School. 


Some Impromptu Realia 
Work in French 

One day near the middle of the 
term, during a routine lesson in French 
VI, the classroom door opened, and 
a pretty little girl dressed in a gay 
Breton costume came to the desk and 


‘ said: 


“The chairman of the department 
would like to know if I may show 
your class this peasant bridal dress of 
fifty years ago.” 

Then very informally she turned te 
the girls and showed them the lovely 
work on the skirt; the many beads, 
each secured by a single thread; the 
gay apron with the name of the long: 
ago bride worked in the belt. She 
had a Bishop's coif, and she told the« 
class the legend that explains its mitre- 


like shape. 

By this time, one by one the class 
had left the seats and had gathered in 
a circle around her—fingering the ma- 
terial, exclaiming over the thousands 
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uo questi 
How many dresses lik ons came. 
€ 


a girl have?” this would 


Be F or 
what 
worn?” Occasions were 


they 


“Would a gi 
that be of gegen = eh Ake 
family?” penta a 
We nig ga e girl had gone on her 
y to another class, the teach 
besieged wi , Stes 
ged with questions. We talked 
about the economic life of the aie 
and how he differs from a7 ? 
. ? ow he 
resemb les our American farmer. The 
girls wanted to know what sorts of 
homes French peasants had, and the 
teacher drew on the board a diagram 
of a peasant home in which she had 
once enjoyed a friendly bowl of milk 
—a home in which the family and the 
animals had economically shared the 
same roof. One or two of the -class 
suggested books that they had read 
with just such a background. Just by 
_ chance, a text with colored illustra: 
tions of other Breton costumes was 
at hand, and we passed it around the 
class. It was pointed out that per’ 
haps la petite Marie of Mare 
Diable might have worn 4 similar cos’ 
tume when she married Germain. 


This shows that some of the most 
effective work in realia is that which 
develops spontaneously: This student 
had brought the costume to her teacher 
after reading a story about Brittany: 
The teacher casually mentioned it 
and the chairman of the department 
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d : hi p” be 
elight an at YS a} . 
d interest a Phere, a 
OF a degree Test dass The fool = of view from e 
result of | Tarely ib Wer this oe “asl «Caesarean 
Position aboriouly pj. these iY forth to conquer 
, Plane spirit, 1 8¢t O nik 
Mar a aay Latin Club, e outset of the 
W ae McCunntg, \ par ted of a small group ° 
alton High Schoo! x 9 ted Latinites, ho were, semper 
| ) } “n ~ J the services © 
‘ S rideles. | 
nteresting Latin Club Proje Pe dent srculating the time 
When I assumed the 2 * 7 and place of the first meeting of the 


of acting as Faculty Adve oy fp 


Latin Club of th 
: e George Washing 
ton High School, I ralaed ORIN 
before me a truly Herculean takin 
attempting to make the deb ew R 
the most outstanding in the school, q 
Successful club activities demand ; 


not only the harmonious cooperation } 


of all the club members in the varios 
club projects, but also the creation ant 4 


development of spirited and ingenious 


ideas to stimulate and fostet ed 
inely sincere attitude on te ee 
the members. It seems Re 
eat many clubs are doom 2 | 
comparatively brief oe ay 
they fail set forth 4 er | 
or motives for their pte: oi 
cannot have 4 club ae 53 Ip 
and we cannot hav’ re 0 od | 
dull, inactive © ie: att | 
that most gh ch 1d sent to 
school, m es it bh ca 
“give somethin SO 
duce stud ts to 9 le 
ing b all oie 
gr oup ae 












of the club members. 
weekly, and the frequency of meetings 


With a number of students I 


planned a tentative program for the 


entire semester, subject to the approval 
Our club meets 


necessitates a varied type of program. 


I do not approve of conducting a 


club as though it were an after-school 
class, in which the students are as’ 
signed subjects to prepare every week 
and are then called upon to deliver 
their findings before the club. Such 
a procedure may be occasionally used 
to “fill in” a club period when the 


if members and Faculty Adviser have 


been unable to arrange a more in- 


i) dividual program, but should not pre- 


dominate in the meetings. 


: = this point, I might say a few 
about the officers of the club. 


_ instead of electing a president, we 


el. 
ected two Consuls, a senior and a 


‘ te ac By so doing, we made 
= ak resemble the Roman state. 
= on, we chose a Scriba to serve 
“it Pibaiae two Curule Aediles, two 
7 ediles to perform the duties 


of a 
— enter ta inment, committee, an 


editorial staff in charge of the club 


publication. . 
Our first project was @ trip to the 
Bureau at New York 
ch is under the super’ 
vision of Miss Frances Sabin. Trips 
of this nature almost always enlist the 
interest and enthusiasm of the stu’ 
dents because yisual impressions are 
usually more effective than auditory- 
At the Classical Service Bureau the 
club had the pleasure of enjoying 4 
delightfully iJlustrated lecture on Ro- 
man Life and Customs. In addition, 
there were 2 number of slides on inter- 
esting and unusual words. The deri- 
vation of such words as muscle, liter- 
ally meaning “2 little mouse,” since 
the Ancients believed that the quick 
action of a muscle resembled the ac’ 
tion of a mouse; an infant, meaning 
one who is unable to speak, and 
others too numerous to mention, fas- 
cinated the students. There were also 
a number of splendid reproductions of 
Roman camps and homes, @ variety of 
attractive picture books, school maga’ 
zines, and Latin games On display. 
The club members were especially in- 
terested in the originality of many of 
the club publications of the different 
schools, and they determined to pro 
duce so outstanding @ publication that 
they would also be able to send a copy 
to Miss Sabin. 
The second club project was de- 
voted to the presentation © two Pp 
at different meetings. 


called, “Saccus , 

ter, was presented in the form of a 
radio broadcast. One of the boys 
prought a toy microphone to school 


55 
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and the senior Consul acted as a 
ye ae 


fectly from the Latin version 
English version clarified those h 
had been unable to grasp the tan 
as effectively. The second play, “Rest 


a a Holiday,” an entertaining ht } se 
playlet by a Hunter College student Ww cording 
Was presented ji d —_— e “\y 
p in costume, and : Amicus. ’ No 
j .; ‘ was done , e 
» sensational success, judging from the te In red, white = ; Ver Was 
er, -~ 
a pe 5 applause of the of rods sah eagle wi two a: 
es 
gil, Javenal 0 i alge oa In the center ai = Wreath 
‘ . 3 Tace, ar- Cagle Ww 
tial and Catullus, who decide to leave ree Partem Nostram Pans ; 


the Elysian fields to make a visit to the 
various classrooms in the G 
Washington High School to see 9 7 Sa nett aa bit. The mage 
they are f aring in the hands of age huge success, graphically 
of the - as well as ff 
modern youth. What was heard made obtained £ =o 4 ae — 
rom the sale of the pa 
“ei i back. to Hades, were donated to the school shariy 
see fund. : 
The third Project was a moving» By stimulating active interest in the 
picture entitled the “Gorgon’s Head,” _ various projects of our Latin Club, 
dealing with the adventures of the not only did our students become more 
hero Perseus in his quest of Medusa club-minded, but they became é 
of the snaky locks. The picture was cidedly more Latin-minded. By ™ 
obtained from the Metropolitan Mu- interesting club projects, Latin pe 
seum of Art. The film, being a parody brought into direct and practical oe 
of the well-known myth, proved tact with the world of today. In 
highly amusing. minds of the students, Latin was i 
The fourth Project was the Latin longer confined to classroom Oe", 
Club party presented before the sions and translations, but bene 
Christmas holidays, A delightful pro- ated with outside activities. : 


gram, consisti 9 ° "| : S more 
nsisting of the club’s version publication, perhap d to create 


NRA stamp, for Every member of the 


of the - ’ 1 : J ! 
bove-mentioned parody, sing- other project, help fe attitude: ae : 


ng, and piano-playing, was prepared stimulate this favorab 


o our Aediles. Dr, Bice, our be- articles as “The MOC” rae Appitl, 
Oved chairman, addressed the club, ‘Valterus Vinchellvs jqgnun Mee 
complimenting the members for their Way,” “Quis Lupum ee 
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ona i 
dern AMET gn OF 
Mo CD A pian a 


at the 


d Harris High School 


gsical Society 


The Cla 
Society of Townsend 
Harris High School, the See 
department of the College of the md 
of New York, has built up a foun , 
ing organization on the slogan Facta 
Non Verba.” It has grown in a 
year's time to a membership of -one 
hundred and twenty-five; there are 


_ approximately six hundred students 


taking Latin. Weekly meetings are 
held at which prominent classicists 
frequently speak. For example, pro- 
fessor R. V. D. Magoffin, in charge 
mee Latin Department at New York 
~tversity, gave an illustrated lecture, 


Vistas alon the Hi ; 
cal he e Highway of Classi- 


ve hund 


enrol] 


arles Kna 
Columbia U 


- 


3 A Point s 
© awarded £ 
ACtivities 


certificates © be 
q cer tain 1 
set at ODk 
become ¢ 
circle of 
awarded for 
contests * (first 
attending 
standing in ; 
each section) taking 


» before a gathering of 
es ted students and teachers, 
a nearly half of the School's 
ent, on March 8; Professor 
Pp, eminent classicist of 
. ~iiversity, spoke on “Ro- 
Ss es as seen in Horace.’ 
» be 
7 ore an equally large 


ystem is in practice. Points 
ora bewildering variety 
| ca carried on by the mem- 
ee «= MPCtition is very keen. Ten 


he élite and fo 
the organize 


high scholastic 

-, Classes (first five 7 
Latin mn in the vari- 
as entertainments, 
debates, club 


meetings; 


ous activities su 
Latin play, declamations, 
paper, and the like. 
CoNTESTS 

1. Advertisement Contest — secur 
ing advertisements containing words 
of Latin or Greek origin. In this 
way, literally thousands of advertise- 
ments have been 
mounted on large cards for exhibition 


purposes. 
2. Drawing Contest—on Classical 


Subjects. 
3. Workmanship Contest—Models 


of Tormenta were the most recent 
contributions. 

4. Declamation Contest—on Classi- 
cal Subjects. 

3. Essay Contest—on Classical Sub- 
jects. 

6. Newspaper Contest—all words 
of Latin or Greek origin from, say, 
the front page of the “New York 
Times.” : 

7. Word Contest — Latin words 
from, say, “Facta Non Verba.” One 
is also held for English Words. 

. 8. Derivative Contest—English de- 
rivatives from Latin words. ‘“‘Cedere™ 
was taken this term. 


9 


collected and - 
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9. Latin Voc 
Match 

ducted as an Old-fashioned spells 

match, by dividing the Club into - 

teams. An old-fashioned En lish 

Spelling match Is also held. _ 
10. Clippings Con 


abulary 


fleag _, Prod 
test—articles and d Tecro of aj 
“artoons appearing in the Papers, ha marvelly tine A 
11. Geographical and Proper Name _ trol an ees Man hag live iy 
Contest—English names of p] PqUish naturel ae 
Places and __ Past twenty. et, 
Proper Names of Greek Or Latin tical, and j Hie t 
Origin. 


The Club runs a Paper called the 
Tuba; gives a. Latin, play each tem “ itions taught ¢ 
(last term a humorous Classroom scene ns in the 
in Latin was staged to the great 8°O8raphy! 
amusement and entertaj 
large audience); has ‘ton eae in erat _ ri ) 

“Wide > Merely Samplings of 
ments featuring recitations, skits, mu- large field. Ag teachers we probably 
sical numbers, and so on, always with know the answers, | 
refreshments; holds debates and open- Situated when we try to teach pupil : 
meeting discussions (on’ any subject the content? Even this may not b ; 
whatsoever); enjoys occasionally a considered = be difficult Dyn ; 
meeting of games. teachers until they try to explain and 4 

; rationalize the facts and principles of — 

The program of the club is so ar- mathematical geography involved in 
ranged as to touch every possible type the answers. Let us glance through 
of student. The greatest good for the list, at the same time trying? 
the greatest number. Practically every think Wit we would proceed aa 
member takes part in one or more ing and rationalizing the content 
activities. The spirit of the club is 


cl, 
: nt by the vert 
to play while you learn to do, not 1. What ar od fangs a 
merely to talk. perpen ‘That are ther 
RUSSELL F. STRYKER. of the = .~ | 
Townsend Harris High School. . fect ont be Arctic 
2, Explain why * 


The Use of the Tellurometer 


. s 4 
Antarctic Circles 
THE Propiem 


An absolutely incurable disease, 


paresis, is now being conquered! Doors 3 What part of t 
Open at our approach, without hu- the vertica 
man aid! Metal alloys are produced 


that are rustless as gold, light as alu- 





but how are we 4 : 










iter 10 


acher tre" 
chool, c ise 15 
ollege _— it is 
in a oti h class 1 
n scl’ 
hy geography» [oer on 
the h ss 
dt difference that = t is a 
How ‘ ted? H ? Wha e only 1 S subjec 
4 ligh y Th th 
ways Mg darkn 11 minatio a the teaching O ount O f content 
7 cle Of ariation as tO the am rding 
jg the Vv 


: i cco 
‘onalization 4 
-. ato SIZe: e of rationa 
What * "be location of the and degree 


lass. : 
t # nation on about 4, the school or ¢ dily agree that if 
ele of ium ch? dst Of Teachers will readily hasized in 
yea i March! Why? could be emp " 
e 41s ? ys O factors themat1 
AP h days and nights ar the classr * or | not be as difh 
6. Explain W Nanci in the north- eal geograp y “— — several 
i peare Is this so = cult = uninter _ uevieniiem that 
an isphere? EX other subjects in 
the southern hemisp 


‘ tors 
t so considered. These factor 
: are no | d utili- 
plain. ‘ Better support for an 
Why is summ 5 , f the imaginative powers 
of the year north of the equator’ vation or Be 54 os ity to per- 
3. What makes our winter time the the pup ue = 7 enajliieaiiie and 
“ald season? Explain, Sede te a nel Nani gala 
9. Why are the seasons reversed activity in the oe ieee: of imagina- 
in the northern and southern through (a) i b) directed 
hemispheres? tion-supporting devices, ( di 
‘¢ individual laboratory work, (c) undi- 
10. What would be the effect i sadividual imentation pro- 
the earth’s axis tilted any de- f° ected individua d peo 
gree between 23° and zero, or Viding Ly, a eee , 
between 24° and 45°? Prove dividual re-discoveries, and (d) pupi 
your answer, demonstration paralleling teacher dem- 
To summarize, then, we can state onstration. 
Cur Problem thus: “How can we teach THE Usuat SoLuTION OF THE 
mathematical 8eography so that the PROBLEM . 
. 7 may easily learn and under- Teachers will probably say, ‘We 
te of its great Principles and do just that. What is new in these 
ee statements?” In reply, let us consider 
what is thought to be an excellent 
method for teaching some of the 
: problems listed, for example 7 and 8, 
¥ and teaching of mathe- which deal with differences in temper- 
Stography is not difficult. This 


ELEMENTS IN THE § 
PROBLEM 


The stud 
Matical 


OLUTION OF THE 


Matter h ature between summer and Winter. 
where it is being con- 


n el In the introductory Phases of the 
—\ “mentary school, junior lesson the teacher develops the ac 
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2 &enerally One foot 


re he Procures an 
: the width of th 
its length he . 
qual distances 


oblong cardboar 
globe. Alon . 


lines Sp aced ate draws 


Out a semici ; 
H q rcle the width of the 
€ develops th 
Pps the fact that the ]j 
the board re nemo. 
Fepresent the rays of th 
sun. Placing the globe ; hatte 
- §iobe in the winter 
Position (north pole faci 
th cing away from 
e sun) he holds th 
a e card in a hori- 
— position and fits it on the globe 
alo sas 
° ra + one meridian. Then he selects 

“a ite region in the northern hemi- 
i =, (probably the arcs between 
two given parallels) and counts the 
number of rays reaching the earth at 
this place. He repeats the process 
with the axis pointing toward the sun 
(summer position) and shows that in 
this case there are more rays strik- 
ing the same region in summer than 
in winter. He may possibly try to 
show the variation in heating power 
between vertical and tangent rays. 
Basing the instruction on these and 
other related facts he develops his 
lesson to the known conclusion. 

If he is a good teacher, he will take 
into account the fact that this is all 
finely detailed work and he will as- 
semble the class about his demonstra: 
tion table to insure better vision. Pic- 
ture the situation—the inconvenience, 
the conduct of the students, the poor 


Portunity? 
tO provide es 
every two students ttmor 
Paratus SO that they coy, a 
Onstration themsely 1 a! 
school Storage room % : 
Of globes that wo A 
Would it be €asy to arrange f 
transportation of these Pi: 
storeroom to the various ce | 
Consider the ease with which the : 
Paratus can be damaged, even a singe 
demonstration globe! Remember that | 


with ine b 


the dem 


amount 
Uld be ep de 


the lined board must be held abo ¥ | 


lutely horizontal to insure proper 
sults. How many teachers mut 
“force” the demonstration when the 
earth’s axis has not been tilted 
rately or when the board was not hd 
properly? Even when the full equ? 


v 
ment is given to each student, 


fin 
opportunity has he for repea ; 


demonstration pr 
his own discoverles, 
these difficulties rat sv inf 
is ap 
How can ¢ ai 


t 


0 
explain the answers ee own 4 
s pe pi 
where other facis |e luni : 


— , the Cc i 
vividly, ¢-8 tangent ay pit 


the vertical an nditions 
touch the eart» 
at any partic "4 nights & 
length of ay an 


Fists of three pieces: 
P top piece con 
center with lines on 


ading the earth, and 


or THE TELLUROMETER 
ON 
‘on is an artus for show 
Ce otions of the earth “— 
: e 

Me and around the sun. The Tel 
patented by the author, 1S 
asuring and dem- 


us for me 
4 the efrects of these motions. 


n in the illustration con- 
a base cardboard, 
taining a transparent 
the whole of it 


showing where the sun’s rays are; and 
cular piece between these two 


T 


aq cif 


containing a map of the western or 


eastern hemisphere. A pivot in the 


} middle holds the three pieces together. 
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ds the top and bottom pieces 


at the edges to form an envelope for 


the circular piece. 


SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM BY USING 
THE TELLUROMETER 
Now let us consider how the same 
lesson would be taught, this time using 
the Tellurometer. 


In 
teacher develops the usual initial fac- 


tors of a lesson until the main part of 
the lesson is reached. Each pupil or 
pair of pupils is provided with a Tel- 
lurometer. The teacher may have one 
of the same size that the pupils are 
using or a large wall-size Tellurometer. 
By questioning, the teacher can review 
certain facts, explaining them with the 
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this instance, likewise, the 
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alu Ul wUle LewUrOmMeter, e 
. , : ‘Bs | 
so little of the sun’s light nal 


reaches the earth and the sun is at - 


so great a distance that, for all intents 
and purposes, the sun’s rays may be 
said to be parallel to each other; (2) 
the earth revolves while the sun is 
stationary in respect to it; (3) the 
sun’s rays may be said to be sta- 
tionary; (4) the earth, since it is 
spherical (almost), always has half of 
its surface lighted at one time; (5) 
the polar axis tilts 23/2° from the 
vertical. 
By studying the Tellurometer the 
instructor will teach that: (1) the 
parallel lines are rays of the sun; (2) 
they are onthe portion of the ap- 
paratus that cannot be moved, which 
shows the stationary quality of the 
sun and its rays; (3) no matter how 
the earth is moved, half of it is al- 
ways lighted; (4) the line of separa- 
tion between nighttime and daytime 
is the circle of illumination (on the 
Tellurometer it is merely a straight 
line, but compare it with a line of 
longitude); (5) the earth’s polar axis 
is always tilted 2314° from the per’ 
pendicular to the ecliptic. 

Place the earth's axis at the 232° 
mark toward the sun, the June 21st 
position. In order to consider a defin- 
ite locality in the Northern Hemis- 
phere, select an area between two 
given parallels. Count the number of 
rays that strike the earth here at the 
rim of the circle. Compare this with 
the number when the North Pole of 


rh earth faces away from the sun, 
the winter position. The difference 18 


marked, Place the earth in the sum- 


raf 


the space is ar : wy th 
during the summer ai te ta 
the fact that beyond na 

any unit of sunlight has 
amount of heat as any oth - 
unit. We have actually 7 
that in summer a unit ihe 


Devegy 
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heats a small area but in Winter 
ye 


similar unit must spread its eney | 
over a greater area, Move a fing | 
along one of our selected parle J 
clear across from left to right, whk fF 


the earth is in the summer position | 
Note where it moves for a longer diy 
tance, in the dark or lighted region 
On the same parallel do the same for 
the winter relationship. Note how 
vividly we see that daytime % 
in summer than in winter. o 
northern hemisphere receives eg ) 
rays for a lon | 
in winter. 
sorptive an 
atmosphere in 
oes 4 ; 
yeu the atmospher in : : 
- winter? ; pe 
—— er will readlly ott j 
lesson has been have Od 


sketchy fashion 
4 the proper SF ctysion ie 

Hove ot | 
agit 7 
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respect t0 SF ef 
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the ad- high, occupying a shelf area of about 





an of W 
sidera how how MAT ked are — 
far W a 4 a Tellurometer in 9x11”. Any child could lift the en- 
yantaBe O nematical geography. tire pile and easily carry it to the 
..g¢ mat ae TEL classroom where they are to be used. 

TAGES In USING - No extraordinary care is needed by 

LUROMETER | teacher or pupil to set up properly the 
_ ventory of what we the needed relationship in the Tel- 
It furometer. It is possible to keep the 


take an 10 

in this lesson. 
he teacher to make class in its regular organization; no 
exceptional problems of discipline can 


ccom 
have T ble for t 
d have the pupils 
cause of the nature of the class 


a ation an 
the ee a their own apparatus arise be 
duplica . r could have asked develop- activity. Each pupil can have his own 
he ions which the students apparatus which he can employ ac 
ing with the cording to his own physical (e.g., vis’ 
aracteristics. In- 


mental rae F acleneritit 
e 

cae T i pupils used simple, ual) and mental ch ics. I 
visible means to SUPPOT t the imagina- teresting, spontaneous, and vivid drill 
The apparatus 1s of such a work can be readily accomplished. 
- there is very little likeli There is very little possibility of dam- 
+ becoming more aging the apparatus or destroying deli- 

cate adjustments. 


with 
the instruction that 1s intended. They Every one of t 
participated in the actual learning and at the beginning of this article can 
teaching process. In fact, we can be easily answered and the principles 
lave it to the reader to decide rationalized through the proper use 
whether opportunity was given to of the Tellurometer—and this only 
permit maximum pupil participation samples the field of its use! 
and activity in the actual learning Davip J. SWARTZ. 
EROSERS through (a) manipulation of H High School . 
eesti supporting devices; (b ee 
irected individual laboratory work; 
a individual experimen- 
fin providing opportunity and 
(4) al preci discoveries; and 
ie it emonstration paralleling berg 
s demonstration 
THE ata : cident 
¢ Tellurometer would more interesting way of presenting 
ally followed. 


€ 80 small ° 
* th: . 
With that oF le cannot be compared Realia than those gener 
ven a good six-inch The background ts the Niirnberg of 


ich wo 
d uld be very poor in- the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
A stack of At first, of course, we followed the 


Tellurometers usual routine of Realia in the class- 
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intrigued with its working than 
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"Kulturgeschichte" in 
High School Work 

By choosing a charming story of the 
Middle Ages, Das Peterle von Nurn- 
by Bliithgen, we came quite ac- 
ally upon a novel and a much 
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ent °f Our purposes. 
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room. We examined objects collected 
by the teacher in the course of her 
travels through German cities where 
there were traces of life in the Middle 
Ages, such as pictures of cathedrals, 
castles and the Torture Chamber. We 
looked at views of the cities as they 
appear today. We traced the simi- 
larity of some of our armories to 
ancient fortresses in Germany. And, 
of course, we described Nurnberg 
from our personal observation, even 
relating a few amusing incidents of 
our travels that related to the topic. 


But all that did not reconstruct for 
the students the life in this city as it 
was six hundred years ago, in the 
period preceding that of Hans Sachs 
and Durer. 

One of the students volunteered to 
look up the great men of the time. 
Another then suggested reporting on 
the history of this ancient city. En- 
couraged by the interesting details 
found, we proceeded to increase the 
number of topics. Now we are pre- 
paring approximately twenty topics, 
such as The Development of Towns, 
Travel and Transportation, Religion, 

Amusements, Costumes, Customs, 
Music, Education, Superstitions, Ar- 
chitecture and Furniture Guilds. 


At first the report in English was 
read to the class—and forgotten. 
With the new plan the students pre- 
sent their topics by means of five 
or ten minute lectures, for which they 
often come prepared with their own 
illustrations, as on Dress and Archi- 
es At some time toward the 

of the term they review their 
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"The Ladder'—Analysis 


and Synthesis 
How often have we heard the 


statement, “I understand it perfectly 
when you teach it and when we do 
them in class, but I can’t do them my’ 
self when I come home?” It and 
them refer to originals in geometry. 
That comment more than once im: 


pelled me through an investigation 0 
d. through discussions 
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cp=CD Identity 
11. AC=DE If equals are subtracted from equals, the 


S) 
results are equal. 


AE is a straight line Given 


Angle 2=angle 1 Given 
If two adjacent angles have their exterior 


Angle 4 supp- angle 2 
sides in a st. line, they are supp. 


Angle 3 supp. angle 1 : 
s | a) Angle 3=angle 4 Supp. of equal angles are equal. 
4. | S$) BC=DF 


3 Triangle ABC is congruent 


Given 


Two triangles are congruent, if two sides 


to triangle EFD and the included angle of one triangle are 


equal resp.. to two sides and the included 


angle of the other triangle. 


Angle A=Angle E Corresponding angles of congruent tri- 


angles are equal. 


I ‘ 
AB is aparallel to EF | Two lines are parallel, if their alternate 


interior angles are equal. 


rcise at home student must climb, step by step, fron 
d enjoy his the lowest rung. He may not turn 
back until he reaches the top rung, — 
which is a different one for each ex- 
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They must, on the contrar 
y, analyze, a healthy inte 
and “Cash Item” (Brody), “Beware. 









starting with their conclusion as th rest j : 
e this ma t in the . |. am 
. yb @ sub ee 
first statement, and proceeding as fol- 5 chodl libra, Set in m iol. Al - hat a growing awareness 
ary, Within th it is felt : pate by the comparison of Imitations” (Jeffcott) and “Give 
: js sho Your Heart to the Hawks” (Jeffers), 


lows: 

I can prove that AB is parallel to 
EF, if I can prove angle. A equal 
to angle E. (As each statement is 
spoken, it is also written). I can 
prove angle A equal to angle E, if 
I can prove triangle ABC is congruent 
to triangle DEF. To prove triangle 
ABC congruent to triangle DEF, I 
must first look for a pair of equal 
sides. And so on. This line of think- 
ing continues, orally in a class recita- 
tion, at home silently, until the stu- 
dent has found all his necessary tools. 
These having been obtained, he may 
descend the ladder, giving a complete 


sentence aS a reason for each state- 


ment. 
My own mind has been set at ease 


a little as a result of the use of this 


method of presentation. 
GoLDIE SCHOR. 


Abraham Lincoln High School. 


Just Sign Posts 
For five years the school library has 


triea to introduce books in their two- 
fold relation to students, as tools for 
subject advancement and as bait for 
the development of intelligence. Few 
school collections are adequate for 
either task. It is imperative, therefore, 
to take young people beyond the 
shelves into the realm of book con- 
sciousness. They should grow to use 
public libraries faithfully, explore book 
stores with discrimination, and ac 
quire a pleasant curiosity in regard to 


books and authors. Book reviews, 


After all th; 
this pojnt: 

books, what ’ Pointing the y 

2 > ' d 
high school ate ae d y to 
For several term refer to | 
arriv S We have tried 

€ at an answer + = tried to 

by means of a project no 
d ; Oject giv * 

ents during the last 
school. The problem aa Of high 
wording from term to a differ jn 
is always a test of } a ua 
Lists and ot ee 

and catalogues may be used n, 

are consulted freely. a 
| Let us compare the lists of two 
eighth-term groups, each given the 
same problem, “List the books you 
would purchase for your own library 
if you were given fifty dollars to start 
your collection.” One group of 36 
students wrote in November, 1932; 
the other, of 38 students, wrote in 
June, 1933. The following table makes 


comparisons easy: 


a. => 
co 


November June 
1932 1933 
38 


Number of std emt Sensennnnmne + 509 


Different Titles Mentioned.2%, , 
Dictionaries HOSED semen : 
a 


World Almanacerme 0 24 
Other reference book sam 4 1 
Fiction tite nnn 33 é 


Biographies jal een py 
Plays, poe EY ener 
. History os gee af "6 
Number of titles in School 129 
ibrar spams : 
Prone * of different titles - y ¥. 
en 5490 14% 


pasaseotert 


’ oetry— 
q of plates dealing wit es 
American history 9" 9 oh 
ms enn 
FOU Eference other Og ; 4 
dictionary and a 0% 
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1933 term, the 
“What books 
dollars if you 
ear in the Maine 
wers were given 


9 differ- 


word ’ 


o» Brielly> < 
ood who chose 8) 


o tudents, 

by ae Of these 81 were nature 

wo 5 5 were books of travel, 61 
ks, < §1 dealt with voca: 


were biographies, eg poe 
e mentioned; 
were chosen 15 times; 
religious books, including the Bible, 
20 times; 4 books of military science 
were listed; 43 reference books, such 
as dictionaries, OF almanacs, were 
named. First and second rate fiction 
was plentiful, mysteries and thrillers 
were there, hobbies and _ curiosities. 


tions OF 
18 books ° 
cook books 


f plays wer 


Of the total number of books men- 


tioned, 159, or approximately 19%, 
were in the school library. This rep- 
resents a further advance in the aware- 
ness of books, when we compare it 

with 25% of the June, 1933 lists. 
| The aphabetical arrangements of the 
er not only brought queer 

nei er A 
ter 
ee a fay s titles. 
e This” (Brock) 


First List” 


Title’ " 


“Self-Cultivation in English” and 
“Murder on the Black. Board” 
(Palmer)—these were odd pairs. No 
less amusing were the biographies 
ranging from “Scipio Africanus, 
Greater Than Napoleon” to Eddie 
Cantor’s “My Life In Your Hands.” 

Today’s problems appear many 
times: “A Girl Ought to Work,” 
“Money Making Methods for These 
Times,” ‘What's the Matter With 
New York?”, “This Community of 
Yours,” ‘Prohibiting Poverty,” “Re- 
Man,” “Government Not 


ligion of 
“Tf I Could Preach But 


Politics,” 
Once.” 
Certain students as 
to include a subscription to peri 
such as “Current History,” “Golden 
Book,” or “National Geographic.” 
Life in the Maine woods, for a 
year, with a shelf of books supplied 
by any number of students would be 
filled with mental and physical recre- 
ation, useful occupations, and hours 
of worth-while browsing among great 
books. 
Examples may be seen in the fol- 
lowing lists, the first by a practical 
boy, the second by an interesting girl. 


ked permission 
odicals 





ma Title” Aiton 
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ebster’ 
ster's Collegiate Dictionary 


ew Cens 
ational ek the World 


Electrical Guy; 
Own rite (10 Volumes) 


Utdoor Ports 


Author Price 

$3.50 

3.50 

Sheilia Hibben 3.00 

Hawkins 10,00 
(Published by “Popular 

Mechanics”) 2.00 
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Title 


Fuller’s Earth 

No Witness : Carolyn Wells Price 
World Almanac (cloth bound) - Fitzsimmons 
Wonder Book of Knowledge 


Human Body 


American Chess Player’s Handbook 


Hoyle’s Games 

A Man Must Fight 

Owen D. Young 

Laughing Torso 

Cut Throat 

Shudders and Thrills 

Find the Motive 

Crime of Inspector Maigret 
Rope to Spare 


Title 


First List (Cont.) 


Second List 


Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man 


Anthony Adverse 
The First World War 
Laugh With Leacock 
Barretts of Wimpole Street 
Tristan and Isolt 

Dark of the Moon 

God’s Trombones 

The Weary Blues 

Love Is Enough 

Christ at the Round Table 
If I Could Preach Just Once 
The Cradle of God 
Religion of Man 
Adventurous Religion and 

Other Essays 

The Meaning of Prayer 
Towns of Destiny 

The Good Earth 

The Dark Journey 

Scarlet Sister Mary 

The Cross Bearers 

Cimarron 
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Author 
H.C ‘ 
- C. Hill s! 
gan Clendenning - 259 | 
y Lo - 
I. M. Tarbell 250 p 
Hammet Seas 3.00 * 
“i Bush 3.00 
. P. Oppenhei , 2.00 
J. Woodford 11 250 
G. Simmons — 2.00 
P. MacDonald «1S 
2.00 
Author 3 Price 
James Weldon Johnson $3.00 
Hervey Allen 2.30 
Edited by Laurence Stallings 3.00 
Stephen Leacock 2.50 
Rudolph Besier 2.00 
John Masefield 2,00 
Sara Teasdale } a | 
James Weldon Johnson oi 
Langston Hughes .00 
Francis Brett Young 2.00 
Sir Stanley Jones 2.50 | 
Bertrand —_ 0.50 
lyn Powys 2.50 
ar es Ravendranatha 


Harry 
Hilliare Belloc | 119 | 
Pearl 5. Buck an | 


ulian Greene 250 f 
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a Linea Rerum Est''* 
mble spokesman 
IJ stand here, body, with the hope 


ED 


a hu 

e student 

0 quately expressing and reveal 

of "eh thoughts and emotions at 

m a commemorative assembly, for 
S, 

- death of a man who was our 


‘ncipal. 
oe that time has softened the 
overpowering shock of the sudden 


news of his death, and the first sharp 
have become less painful, and 
stunned sensibilities have somewhat 
recovered, we can look back and ap- 
preciate more keenly and more prov 
foundly how deep a wound and how 
great a void his death has left. 

What limit is there to the extent of 
our loss? None within the power of 
my words to measure! None which 
your own feelings would not disavow! 
Why? 

We, as students, both need and 
demand for our Principal, a man ac- 
quainted with our urgent needs, not 
a of the immediate present, but 
re of a distant and removed future. 
us ee who will recognize 
Snkien Z ee with instincts and 
and direct; at cry out for guidance 

_ rection, and we demand some- 

§ More than being considered re- 


pangs 


_eptacles fo 
aha r mere knowledge and ru- 


L D li 
for De ase at the Memorial Exercises 


Evand.. qeoty _I. inci 
1934°°° Childs High School, ‘Meow i. 
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L NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


dimentary information. We want a 
man well versed in the powers, the 
responsibilities and the prerogatives of 
both the student group and the faculty 
body. We need a man who will 
nourish and enrich our spiritual lives. 
In short, we need, we want, a man 
who is a combination of heart, of 
conscience and of brain. 

Such was the man our school has 
lost and such the man for whom we 
all so deeply mourn. Speech has its 
limitations and words cannot reveal 
how much we respected and admired 
this man who filled and satisfied our 
requirements so well. We shall al- 
ways look upon him as guide and 
mentor. We shall always serve and 
revere his ideals and precepts; we 
shall try to have the seed of his 
kindly teachings bear decent fruit and 
flowers—and we hope that they shall 
survive. We students feel the sacred 
obligation to live up to his hopes for 
us; and we must not, dare not, evade 
those obligations! 

As for the memory of Mr. Norr, 
that is well guarded! Physical and 
spiritual properties of the school have 
not escaped his imprint and bear the 
stamp of his influence. The man him- 
self lives in our hearts. That shall 
forever be our property and our 
solace! 

SONIA STEINMAN. 


A Pupil of Evander Childs 
High School. 
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Health Through the Ages 


This booklet by C. E. A. Winslow 
and Grace T. Hallock is published 
by the School Health Bureau, Welfare 
Division, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

“Health Through the Ages” is in- 
tended to give boys and girls of high 
school age a sense of the agelessness 
of man’s search for health. This book- 
let begins with the medicine men and 
the magic of the Stone Age and 
traces, through various historical 
periods, the story of how man has 
learned to protect not only his own 
body but that of his neighbor. 

The conclusion of the story deals 
with certain aspects of the medical 
science of modern times. It ends on 
the note that many secrets about the 
human body and its effective protec 
tion against disease remain unsolved, 
but that the scientific method which 
has led to the discovery of many nat- 
ural laws can be depended upon to 
unveil new possibilities of health and 
happiness and efficiency for the peo- 
ple of the future. 

This booklet is furnished free of 
charge for use in junior and senior 
high school classes on the basis of ten 
copies to every one hundred pupils. 


The chart, Light and Shade, is a 
pictorial supplement to the booklet 
“Health Through the Ages.” Its ob- 
ject is to show graphically and in brief 
compass what a use of the scientific 
method has been able to accomplish 
in decreasing superstition and guess’ 
work about the causes and treatment 
of sickness and in increasing a knowl- 
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Character Development 


“Our high respect for a well-read 
man is praise enough of literature,” 
said Emerson. May we not paraphrase 
that and say, “Our high respect for 
a man of good character is praise 
enough of education?” For, after all, 
the development of character is the 
chief purpose of modern education. 
Just what, however, 1s meant by 
the “development of character?” | 
believe that it means the development 
of those traits W ich will ena fn 
dents to fit themselves not only 
earning their living but 4 


ciation with others. the grea” 
; h has one of 
education, spec rae veloping chat 


est opportunitt 


acter. bi 
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- his teachers and his classmates, 





ion. The student learns 
af -. when he finds that an en- 
operation ay be disrupted because 
ape unctual or because 
h en unable to keep quiet when 
pe has talking. Not only in dra- 
a“ in most other phases of 
ch work, the student learns co 
pO and, therefore, consideration 

a In voice training and the 
- f phonetics, it 1s essential that 
t work with the teacher if 
is to be discerned. 
y be taught through 
‘ng. too, because the child 
bear his share of the work 
program or a 
ry speech ac- 


learns to 
needed to prepare 4 
In almost eve 
L of cooperation on the part 
conveniences not only 
but also 
himself. It does not take him too long 
to perceive this and in a very short 
time, he has seen the necessity for 
cooperation. 

Responsibility may be developed by 
means of careful classroom manage- 
ment as well as by means of dramatics 
and public speaking. Students can 
be taught to take care of his own dis- 
ciplinary problems by incorporating in 
their club constitutions laws govern- 
a. = treatment and punishment of 
oa is If students are given the 

dh. of artes clean, of erasing 
on the bulletin, : notices and articles 
only to dow pa they learn not 
‘lit ell assigned tasks but 
tunit assume tasks wheneve 
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fe 
and where he enters, which “business” 
accompanies certain words and to de- | 
pend on_ himself if anything goes’ 
wrong on the stage. Public speaking 
develops a sense of responsibility be- 
cause the student is thrown on his 
own resources in the matter of acquir- 
ing, organizing, and delivering ma- 
terial. 

Perseverance is a characteristic 
brought out by almost any phase of 
speech work. ‘To correct errors in 
pronunciation, to improve one’s voice 
or cure one’s defects of speech, to 
characterize a person in a play, or to 
learn to present and deliver a speech 
requires persistent, endless effort which 
must develop the desired quality of 
“stick-to-itiveness.” 

Self-effacement, on the other hand, 
is a trait not to be despised. By self- 
effacement I do not mean a sense of 
inferiority, but rather the ability to 
forget one’s self in consideration of 
others or in the successful accomplish- 
ment of one’s task. When reading 
poetry aloud or when speaking lines 
in a play, the student must be taught 
to express the idea of the author, not 
his own, and to suppress his own perv 
sonality while doing s0. In voice- 
training, the student must overcome 
his consciousness of self if he is to 
effect any improvement in his voice. 

Two desirable qualities are open 
mindedness and tolerance which can 
best be developed by dramatics which 
acquaint a student with the people and 
customs of other countries and other 
localities. By vicariously experiencing 
some one else’s emotions and thoughts, 
he acquires a greater understanding 
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of human nature—an understanding 
which should make him more tolerant 
of differing viewpoints and of people 
who differ from his own standards. 
This same effect may possibly be ob- 
tained from the oral interpretation of 
poetry where the student must under- 
stand the author’s ideas and feelings in 
order to present them adquately. 

There are other characteristics 
which may be developed by speech 
training—too many for me to mention 
them more than briefly. Patience, 
punctuality, carefulness in performing 
assigned tasks are but a few of them. 
The student who has had speech train- 
ing, particularly in extra-curricular 
activities, should have developed these 
traits which will enable him to love 
and work with others. He will at 
least be on the way to becoming “a 
man of good character!” 

EveLyN C. MAHER. 


Bryant High School. 


A Stand for Science 


It has been stated that scientific 
discoveries and inventions have ad- 
vanced so rapidly that they are quickly 
overtaking the advancement of man 
himself and will probably destroy 
him. Therefore, all scientific studies 
should cease until man himself catches 
up with the present status of the sub- 
ject. What would happen to the new 
civilization which man has created if 
he were to pursue the dictates of this 
remark? 

“There is hardly a single detail of 
our common and collective life, 
whether in transportation of persons 
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few of the things unknown fifty oh 
ago that are now everyday necessities 
It is science, which; through its prac 
tical applications, has produced the 
possibility of plenty and of ease and 
security for all. There is no person 
in any civilized country today who 
does not come in contact with the 
products of the scientist in almost 
every act of his life. When we 
what science has done for us, how um 
portant it is to our comfort, he 
how we depend upon it, pets 
would rather be living in @ re 
age than in one where “e C 
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ing 8 j human nature by giving 1t 
has alter? responsibility and power. 
4 sens Millikan says, “Twenty-five 
any of us would have 
je 7 tn the negative the question, 
ar ald you intrust practically every 
yas in California and part of 
omen and children with a three 

ca ower locomotive which might be 
ee through crowded ee To- 
day, this ig what has happened. — 

While it is very true that science 
has increased man’s capacity both for 
construction and destruction by giving 
him with the same hand x-rays and 
machine guns, modern surgery and 
high explosives, anaethetic and poison 
gas, yet without it, man probably 
could not have adapted himself with 
such wonderful success to the change 
i, external conditions. Education, 
therefore, has one single purpose— 
to keep the spark of curiosity burn- 
ing and to pass it on for the “life 
enrichment” of the future generation, 
and this, through science. 

SusizE LIEBERMAN. 

Haaren High School. 
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From the Secretary of State 


' The American Association of 
ae of Spanish recently adopted 
a annual meeting the following 
ew concerning the teaching of 
anish in the United States: 
may His Excellency the Presi- 
is rte States in his first 
: the Board of Governors of 
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the Pan American Union solemnly 
dedicated his administration, actuated 
by the high principles of the New 
Deal, to the policy of ‘the good neigh- 
bor’ in inter-American relations, and 

“Whereas, there can not be good 
neighborliness without thorough mu- 
tual understanding, and 

“Whereas, it is generally acknowl- 
edged that a much more widely spread 
knowledge of Spanish and apprecia- 
tion of its cultural content in this 
country than at present exist would 
constitute a genuine and effective con- 
tribution by the people of the United 
States to this new inter-American un- 
derstanding sought by the administra- 
tion of President Roosevelt, and 

“Whereas, a statement to that effect 
in behalf of the administration by the 
Secretary of State, this country’s rep- 
resentative on the Board of Governors 
of the Pan American Union and its 
Chairman, would help immensely to 
apprise the American people of the 
great importance such a demonstra- 
tion of real interest in our neighbors 
could have for inter-American friend- 
ship, therefore : 

“Be it resolved that the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish 
requests the Pan American Union to 
bring this resolution to the attention 
of the Secretary of State.” 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell 
Hull, said: 

“The Association has asked for an 
expression of my views and I am glad 
of this opportunity to say that I am 
in accord with the general sentiment 
of the resolution favoring increased 
cultural and: intellectual interchange 
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among the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. I am heartily in favor 
of all appropriate means for the pro- 
motion of better understanding and 
more friendly relations between the 
United States and the other republics. 
I believe that a wider and better 
knowledge of the Spanish language,— 
the language of eighteen of the Ameri- 
can Republics—would contribute ef- 
fectively to this end and along with 
this a better appreciation of the his- 
torical, cultural and economic develop- 
ment of those countries. 


REVI 


Geometry Professionalized for 
Teachers 


By H. C. Christopherson, Ph.D. 
Teachers College Publications. 
The teaching of demonstrative ge- 

ometry has undergone considerable 

change in the past half century. What 
was formerly considered mathematical 
rigidity has given way to a more psy” 
chological approach and organization 
of the materials of geometry. Theo- 
rems that were once considered indis- 
pensable are now being postulated 
and a greater emphasis laid on the de- 
velopment of the reasoning power of 
students as exemplified by the stress 
in work with originals. 
Christopherson’s study 1s designed 
to give the teacher or prospective 
teacher of geometry a mastery of sub- 
ject matter, and simultaneously to 
train him in the method of teaching 
the subject. This integration is ef 
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ution involved is to be expected only — 


from those who have hoped to inform 
themselves easily concerning Romance- 
American science and turned to books 
like the author's New Latin America 
(1923, 415 pages) to find in the index 
‘Science and scientists in Latin Amer- 
ica, 277-278.” But two pages! Since 
the tone of the author's 1934 pamphlet 
is that of a champion, the reviewer 
hastens to add that the term “Ro- 
mance-American” is not used because 
the reviewer is incurably a romancer, 
but lest great universitarians to the 
North should say, “Dinna forget the 
French speech of a quarter of our 
country's population,” and Twentieth- 
Century followers of Magalhaes should 
cry “Pois nao!” concerning “that great 
division of the world which Spaniards 
discovered and developed” (page 22), 
and all this while the author of Span- 
ish science and invention hurls charges 
of colossal injustice regarding “the 
meaningless term “Latin America.’ ” 
May an Incognito Magnificent be 
found who will supply the needed as- 
sistance for the publication of a re- 
vised and enlarged edition of this fine 
commencement. ~ And may an editor 
be found who will pull key quotations 
out of the footnotes and place refer- 
ences to authorities for each statement 
in the footlights; who will rearrange 
the chemicals, drugs, anthropoids, 
stars, stones, sticks, teeth, and figures 
(pages 6-8) in a taxonomic sequence, 
Or point out that the author has ar- 
ranged the individual biographies ac- 
cording to his opinion of their relative 
importance; who will discourage (page 
3) “the fanaticism of persons who 
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know only English, French, and Ger- 
man, by impelling such persons 
gently toward Hispanic mysteries 
through the medium of indigenous 
Spanish titles for institutions and pub- 
lications, followed, as above, by the 
English translation in parentheses 
(page 6) “for the convenience of read- 
ers not familiar with Spanish”; who 
vill consider why the botanical garden 
—which Dr. C. S. Gager, in the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed., v. 
3, p. 945), says was founded in Pisa 
when Philip II of Spain was 16 years 
old—why this de Medici garden was 
any less “first genuine” (page 18) 

than the Spanish one at Aranjuez; 
who will ask an’ addition to the 
author’s excellent summary of Mo- 
hammedan, Jewish, and Catholic con- 
tributions to Spanish scientific achieve- 
ment, as to the Republican effect on 

continuity of work at the Observatorio 

del Ebro of the Societas Jesu, who will 

tell us from the German Minerva 

Jahrbuch under what auspices Ar- 

gentine mathematical research is un- 

dertaken (pages 7-8); who to the 

author’s legal-style numbers of para- 

graphs will add bold-face catch-words 

and give us tables, with subject 

“boxes” down the left side and cen- 

turies across the top, to present a 

graphic, chronological picture of 

Spain’s complex scientific, develop- 

ment. 

True it may be that Spain may not 
have her last full measure of credit in 
horticulture. But surely this is not 
rank discrimination against the gal 
Jant Cavanilles! Botanical roots have 
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The Technique and Administration 
of Teaching 


. 
i Y Noble Lee Garrison, Ph.D.. Amer- 


can Book Company. $2.50. 
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Growth in independence and power 
of achievement through the develop- 
ment of certain personal traits; (2) 
Growth in control of worth while sub- 
ject-matter; and (3) Growth in the 
use of desirable learning techniques— 
methods of study and work.” Only 
through pupil activity, adequately mo- 
tivated, centered on worthy objectives, 
and efficiently directed, can these 
ideals be achieved. Thus the pupil’s 
methods of study and work, and his 
learning activities assume crucial, and 
central importance in the teaching 
scheme. The teacher exists only for 
the pupil. Full, free, deep, and bal- 
anced growth of the pupil must be the 
guiding principle of his teaching. To- 
wards this end, all his skill and in- 
genuity must be devoted. 

The ‘administration of teaching” 
is concerned with creating a learning 
situation in which 2 maximum of such 
growth can take place. The “tech- 
nique of teaching” supplies the stu- 
dent with the means suitable to the 
desired ends. Thus, the “project” and 
the “socialized recitations” are “admi- 
nistrative” procedures for carrying on 
learning and teaching techniques so 
that the pupils may gain “the most 
valuable and extensive development 
which the learning situation is Ca- 
pable of producing when effectively 
handled.” The “technique” of teach- 
ing guides pupil growth in problem- 
solving, drill, appreciation, and the 
like. Both the “technique” and “ad- 
ministration” of teaching must fune- 
tion reciprocally in every instructional 
plan, if teaching is to attain its fullest 
possibilities. This distinction is no 
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idl ° 
away most of the confusion 

now surrounding the almost meanin 

less concept of “‘method.” 7 

Part I of the book presents an acute 
and illuminating analysis of techniques 
of teaching—appreciation, drill, prob- 
lem solving, acquisition of skills, and 
sO on. 

Part II deals with some of the more 
popular and widely-used “‘administra- 
tive’ procedures which these tech- 
niques function—the Socialized Reci- 
tation, Supervised Study, Winetka 
Plan, Morrison Plan, and the like. 

Part III gives practical and concrete 
illustrations of fruitful application of 
the technique and administration of 
teaching in actual classroom. work. 

Its clearly enunciated point of view 
and its logical organization make this 
volume of great utility to the teacher 
who is anxious to formulate a con- 
sistent philosophy of education which 

will give unity to his own theory and 
practice, and realize the utmost in pupil 


growth. 
A. H. L. 


Articulation of High School and 
College 
By P. Roy Brammel. Bulletin 1932, 

No. 17. National Survey of Secon: 

dary Education. Monograph No. 

10. For Sale by the Superintendent 

of Documents, Washington, D. oF 

10 cents. 

Despite the heroic efforts of high 
school and college authorities to bring 
about a closer articulation between 
these two institutions, the present in’ 
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This survey attempts to chart the 
major tendencies in English instruction 
in America. It is by far the most 
comprehensive study of the present 
status of English teaching. “Here, for 
the first time, we have a birds-eye 
view of what teaching techniques dom- 
inate today. The general direction 
seems to be distinctly “progressive.” 
But the conservative forces have not 
entirely relinquished their positions. 
The hand of the past is still heavy 
upon us. The picture we have here 
is a very confusing one, indeed; the 
most disreputable anachronisms lie side 
by side with some of the most ad- 
vanced practices. 

This monograph is a very valuable 
one. But it has a value only as an 
indicator of currents in English teach- 
ing. Unfortunately, it attempts no 
evaluation of the bewilderingly diverse 
teaching procedures it lists. Those 
who cry for pedagogical bread are 
here presented only with meticulously 
ordered statistical stones. This is by 
no means a deprecation of the survey. 
It is merely a statement of the neces- 
sary limitations of any purely descrip- 
tive study. What the English teachers 
need is standards; not figures. Cur- 
rent practice is no infallible index of 
soundness. And what we want is the 
truth, not the degree to which errors 
of half truths abound. 
A. H. L. 
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fully realized because of 
the difficulties that beset the path of 
the administrator who would attempt 
to give boys and girls the kind of 
training we know they should have? 
There is probably not an educator 
in America today who does not sub- 
scribe to the idea that it is the duty of 
the public schools to assist every pupil 
in achieving his fullest and highest 
development. The principle of indi- 
vidual differences is generally accepted 
as the bedrock on which education 
must be planned and administered. It 
ablished and is an article of faith developing out of 
a and consistent with the great Ameri- 
| be carrie’ fF) can credo of equality of opportunity 
of the typ? fF — pursuit of happiness. 
try. The | over the country there is evi- 
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can be a standard purpose and policy, which is that this 
thing | am talking about is essential. There can be isi nd. 
ard in the establishment of a department, headed by a 
man who has no other job than the conduct of the sales 
department of the schools. Place on the head of that de 
partment the responsibility for carrying It through ee : 
the responsibility is on the superintendent for the genet 
leadership of the schools. | Once that is est 
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CE IN THE LARGE HIGH SCHOOL 


Superintendent of the largest school 
system in the country, to the effect 
that the “individual child is the center 
of the educative process”; and Dr. 
John L. Tildsley, in charge of forty- 
two large New York City high schools, 
that a “start has been made toward 
the complete individualization of the 
educative process.” These happen to 
come immediately to hand. There are 
others throughout the land that swell 
the chorus resting upon the same cen- 
tral theme—Individual Differences. A 
wide variety of services have grown 
up in the schools in the past twenty- 
five years which aim at satisfying the 
special needs of particular types of 
students, at adjusting either school en- 
vironment or scholars to each other. 


Certainly there is no place where 


the need for considering boys and girls 
as individuals is greater than in the 
secondary school, where interests be- 
come focused, where choices must be 
narrowed, and where drastic changes 
in objectives have recently occurred. 
The influx into the high school of a 
huge and heterogeneous student per- 
sonnel has created a situation demand- 
ing adjustments. These adjustments 
cannot, it has been found, generally 
and reasonably be expected of the 
students themselves! Nor can the 
most well-intentioned high school ad- 
ministrator adapt the growing army of 
Toms, Dicks, and Harrys, of Marys, 
Janes, and Elizabeths, to a curriculum 
and a methodology which tend to 
head them toward a professional fu- 
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ture for which the 
Or Inclination. 


The only alternatiy 
and girls to high ne med red = 
to fit the schools to boys and wicks 
Brave beginnings have been made, as 
for example the growing emphasig 
upon objectives other than the pure] 
intellectual, even in academic mattis 
holds. The change in emphasis from 
departmental or subject-matter aims, to 
the aims of education as a total pro- 
cess, with special attention to prepara- 
tion for leisure time and home mem- 
bership, and civic efficiency, has de- 
veloped out of a new conception of 
pupils as total personalities instead of 
as mere repositories for quantitics of 
unassociated learnings. The presence 
of these new developments increases 
the need on the part of high schools to 
make real and significant, practical and 
systematic, ‘the consideration of indi- 
vidual differences. . 
Ironically enough, the larger the in- 
dividual high school, and therefore the 
wider the diversity of curricular op- 
portunities that might suit individual 
needs, the larger is the likelihood that 
the student will be lost sight of as an 
individual. To put it more simply, 
the greater the need for individual at- 
tention, the less likely it 1s that the 


y have no aptitude 


*Por illuminating discussions of L 


distinction the following readings are 


gested: _— 
L. V. Koos and G. N. Kefauver: | Guid- 
ance in Secondary Schools, ae 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1932, 
Chapter I. ; — 

L. V. Koos: “The Interpreta 
Guidance,” Junior Senior High School 
ns House, September, 1933, PP- 
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sense may and should perme- 
>» whole of the school process, 
Guidance in a“: af a - a = 
rvice. The guidance function 
alized - in the hands of particular 
is P = Is whose responsibility it is 
individa a guidance idea, which in 
5 nothing more nor less 
that students are indi- 
viduals with individual differences, to 
ry teacher and administrator on the 
ett and to make that idea func: 
tion in classroom and club-room, in la- 
horatory and shop. The principal who 
disposes of guidance with the breezy 
remark that guidance is the business 
of every teacher in the school is cor- 
rect only insofar as guidance is identi- 
fed with a point of view. If his 
teachers are guidance-minded, so much 
the better for the pupils of the school, 
for those pupils are being taught with 
respect to their own individual needs 
and possibilities. But what of the es- 
sential services that only an organized 
guidance program can assure? 

If, at the other extreme, it is claimed 
that an adequate guidance service is 
Provided because some features of 
such a service are being offered, the 
claim jis likewise only partially true. 


broad terms i 
than the idea 


To be sure, half a loaf is better than 
I ‘ts But, advising for college en- 
+ lie | asses the physically or men- 

"y handicapped, study of school 


aily = 
‘8, Provisions for part-time em- 


’ plo 
ay | iy case handling of truants or 
Bate fra Owing symptomatic behavior, 
| sMents of guidance. They do 


Rot CONnstitute 


¢ highest a guidance program. 


and fullest development of 
Y and girl requires far more 





than provision for failures, truants, — 
j 


psychotics, and drop-outs, 

Until to all the students of the 
school—of high and low I. Q. alike, 
able-bodied and crippled, socially low 
and high, ambitious and lazy, good and 
bad, professional and industrial in in- 
terests—until to one and all is granted 
the opportunity under skilled direction 
to evaluate his particular educational 
needs in the light of his entire person- 
ality make-up, until that time guidance 
as a specialized service, organized and 
systematized and functioning for all, 


does not exist. It is a series of inci- 


dental activities; it is not the major 


concern which it must be to fulfill its . 


potentialities. 

To be sure, such an ideal program 
of guidance does not spring up over 
night. To use the President's recent 
metaphor, the plan of such a structure 
provides for many pillars; and not all 
of them can be reared with equal fa- 
cility or at equal rates of speed. But 
given a well-conceived plan and time, 
the foundation can be laid and the 
building proceed. And in time the 
various parts will emerge as an inte- 
grated whole because the builders were 
guided by a general plan and were 
careful to regard each addition in the 
light of the total results desired. 

It is important that the plan for 
such a program provide for the acqui- 
sition by the school of certain types of 
information and for the employment 
of certain techniques and procedures, 
The writer's thinking on this subject, 
and working with it, up to the present 
writing suggest five types of informa: 
tion, with corresponding techniques 
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and. procedures, essential to the ad- 
ministration of a guidance program 
They are listed below with some brief 
discussion : 

I. Information about the individual 


pupils of the high school. 


If students are to be guided 
to the various courses, schools, 
colleges, anc vocations to which 
their capacities and interests 
point, it is necessary to identify 
those capacities and interests. 
All the obtainable significant 
facts about individual students, 
therefore, are needed. 

Until, however, a cumulative 
record becomes a reality, a 
guidance department can make 
an approach to the desired end 
by gathering together all that 
the school yields in information, 
though this may be sometimes 
spread over several administra- 
tors’ offices. A guidance depart- 
ment adds to the findings the re- 
sults of case study, which may 
include data from mental hy- 
giene clinic, testing bureau, par- 
ent interview, home visit, teach- 
er conference, and student inter- 
views. . 

This guidance department 
record does not supplant the 
permanent record in the school’s 
central office. It includes the 
significant information of that 
record. And the accumulation 
of this information is a contin: 
uing process inextricably bound 
to, and progressively growing 
out of, the uses to which the in’ 


formation is put.- 


II. Centralized and systematized 1n- 
formation about educational op’ 
portunities of interest to individ: 
ual students. This information 
falls naturally into two classes. 


1. Within the school. | 
It is useless to talk about 4 
student's choice of a school pro’ 
gram unless he has an authentl’ 
picture of the school's total o 
ferings. Special courses, coach 
ing facilities, scholarship posst’ 
bilities, opportunities for service 


ey 


reality. It seems horvd fill a 
essential that respe don! a 4 


gathering such informati, for 


centralized in 
school, One place in the 


Beyond the school 


It is equally useless 
Y useless to 
about educational yikas oy 


less significant information 
about the means of education _ 


by which we do not mean cd: 
lege exclusively—is ready tp 


hand. Reliable up-to-date edu 


cational information means or 
ganized data about colleges, to 


be sure, but also, and of equl 
importance, about apprentice: 
ships, trade schools, busines — 


schools, private schools, te 


cal schools, profession® te 


raduate courses, an 
8 any orms. 


ion in its m 
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and systematized in- 


| ation about vocations. | 

ia The obtaining of authentic 
tional information oes 
voca "ad with the accumulation 
Jed occupational stud- 


Centralized 


dividual yore an 
‘acofar as they are 
its pene i ascertainable. 
ag the time when ' 
; ates Department © 
Eben will fulfillthe hopes and 
jans of Miss Frances Perkins 
in furnishing such information, 
it is an absolute necessity for 
every high school to have on 
hand as reliable data as pos: 
sible concerning occupationa 
life, occupational facilities, and 
even “pigeonhole = occupa- 
tions.” More often than not 
an educational plan is depend- 
ent upon the educational re- 
quirements for entrance to or 
progress in an occupation. 
Students can hardly plan their 
secondary and_ higher educa- 
tion purposefully without con- 
sideration of the facts of voca- 
tional life. To consider such 
facts implies having the facts. 
Again because this type of 
information is the raw material 
with which a guidance de- 
partment works and _ because 
the accumulation of the infor- 
mation progressively grows out 
of the uses to which it is put, 
the responsibility for gather- 
el tee 
depecenent os ineloaiay oie 
very teacher in the school 
Pee educated, can con- 
nee to the process by turn¢ 
i, to the guidance office 
mation that comes h 

er way. The libcas is or 
can be of € librarian, too, 
of great help. And 

Parents are a t 
ten source of valatie cen. 
ua . 
wogal information, one 
Binptlee ween) ee 
without char aterial available 
to be gathered that needs only 
leus for a voc to form a nuc 
e, Bool cational shelf or 
ist of sources of 





such material is to be found in 
the Vocational Guidance vol- 
ume of the series of studies 
published as a result of the 
White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, 
Century Company, New York, 
1932. Some good system of 
indexing, such as the five-fold 
method of the late May Rog: 
ers Lane, or the one suggested 
in the October, 1933, issue of 
Occupations will provide the 
key for the school to all the 
occupational literature and other 
sources of help available. 


IV. Information concerning current 
employment opportunities for the 
students and alumni of the school. 


Because the placement of 
students of the school is wide- 
ly accepted as a responsibility 
of the public school system, the 
high school should organize 
an employment bureau operat- 
ing on good realistic employ- 
ment principles. Such a bu- 
reau serves graduates, drop- 
outs, and applicants for part- 
time and vacation positions. 
Its functioning is not limited 
to job-filling, but includes em- 
ployment counseling and assist- 
ance in making satisfactory ad- 
justments to the job. 

The guidance department 
would, therefore, include in its 
personnel a placement or em- 

loyment counselor whose duty 
it would be to secure for stud- 
ents as wide and varied occu- 
pational opportunities as the 
community afforded. It goes 
without saying that the coun- 
selor with such an aim would 
find the gathering and compi- 
lation of employment informa- 
tion a necessary concomitant 
of her other duties. 


V. Complete information concern- 
ing the resources of the commun- 


ity. 

Inasmuch as the high school 
constitutes but one type o 
social agency, it is frequently 
necessary to supplement its 
services to students. The doors 
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Toad ee he! Must therefore 
, It were, no 
to further schooling ad cone 


evelopment. The 
wilh eeceaRETtN® ela 

; ional agencies 
child - caring institutions, hos- 
pitals, mental hygiene clinics 
speech clinics, psychological 
testing bureaus, busines g 
houses, industrial plants, cham- 
bers of commerce, museums, ]j- 
braries, research _ organiza- 
tions, sheltered workshops, re- 
lief societies, summer camps, to 
mention the most obvious, is a 
sine qua non of guidance serv- 
ice. 

Again responsibility for this 
type of service rests with the 
guidance department which is 
the logical clearing house of the 
school for community contacts. 


It is noteworthy in the light of the 
thesis here submitted in favor of the 
establishment of guidance as a major 
concern in a high school that the five 
types of information set forth are the 
raw materials with which guidance 
counselors must work. At the risk of 
being repetitive, it has been said in 
connection with each of the five types 
that the collection of the information 
ig a natural outgrowth and concom! 
tant of the methods and techniques of 
the guidance process. The task of 
gathering the information, therefore, 
is not so colossal as at first appears. 
For one thing, every high school has, 
to begin with, a wealth of such infor- 


mation, which needs but to be gath- 
ered, classified, indexed, and continu 
int for 


ously revised, The main pol 
the administrator ecems to be to place 
responsibility for this upon the guid- 
ance department. Coéperation be- 
tween it and the rest of the school 1n 
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If such individual con- 
to be given, the full time 
a sufficient number 
le to give it intelligently are 
There has been developed 
method of learning in- 
i Sy | abilities and limitations and 
a vai the possessor of them to 
of leat f their significance, even 


ess O . 
a techniques and skills are aids 


in the guidance process. 

The very essence of organized 
guidance is the counseling of individ- 
ual students. Painstakingly acquired 
information and the skill of special- 
ists are not of much use unless both 
-an be applied to the problems of the 
boy and the girl. The ideal is access 
to a trained, informed counselor at 
any time for every student who 
wishes to discuss a problem, to seek 
advice, to get authentic information, 
to weigh the pros and cons of alter- 
nate courses of action, yes, even to 


the issue" 
sideration 18 
and energy 


O 


of peoP 
required. 
no snap 


. share a confidence or seek relief from 


t ig more, aware 
; ds ; 


anxiety. 

Obviously this ideal cannot be 
reached immediately upon setting up 
a guidance service. But a beginning 


Teachers can be in- 
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students who are about to leave the 
school, leaders, truants, failures. The 
needs of the particular high school 
will dictate the best point of depar- 
ture. And the number and expert- 
ness of the counselors will indicate 
where to draw the line. It is pretty 
generally accepted among guidance 
workers that the ratio of counselors 
to students should be not less than 
one to five hundred. These would 
represent pupils ranging all the way 
from severe “cases” requiring consis- 
tent interviewing and community 
agency tie-ups to those for whom a 
mild amount of direct psycho-therapy 
over one or two interviews suffices. 


Volume can be controlled te meet 
the exigencies of the school’s situation 
at any one time. And at such time 
as the guidance staff can be increased 
to accommodate all requests for 
counsel, and satisfy all need for it, 
the guidance program may be said to 
have reached its goal. 

The only way to begin is to begin. 
And the important way to begin is 
to plan for expansion so as to avoid 
lopsidedness. The service must be 
seen whole, with larger goals and un- 
derlying principles well in mind if 
the program is to thrive. Let it start 
with two or three counselors, who 
will work towards the objectives 
though they cannot for some time to 
come reach the entire school or cover 
all the phases of the work. It is 
better to make haste slowly, so long 
as development actually proceeds, 


Not only on general principles is 
it best to begin in a small way, but 
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ate tl areal 
ei eee Partment in an ex. 
isting institution creates strains that 
must later be compensated for, even 
though the new department were 
composed of thoroughly trained 
specialists. The situation of most 
high schools does not permit, in these 
days of retrenchment, the acquisition 
of even one trained counselor. There- 
fore, it is among the hundred or more 
members of the faculty that counsel- 
ors must be sought—and trained. The 
training would in such a case be 
afforded on the job, with supplement- 
ing from the outside. The equipping 


of two or three teachers, rather than. 


more than that number, to become 
counselors during the first year of 
guidance is therefore advisable. 
Again, because extrem2ly import- 
ant functions of guidance are to in- 
tegrate services of all kinds that bear 
relations to it, and to educate the 
entire faculty to the idea of guidance, 
it has been found wise to start in 4 
small way, allowing growth to result 
from needs felt by the entire school. 
This is saying nothing more nor less 
than that it is better to develop a 
plan involving drastic change in pro’ 
cedures a little late as a result of 
socialized processes, than to impose 
the will of a specialist unsupporte 
by faculty enthusiasm. The Secre- 
tary of Labor has said well that no 
reorganization in social relationship 
can be brought about effectively unt! 
the idea upon which it is based fully 
permeates the consciousness of in’ 
dividuals concerned. This applies no 
less to the reorganization of relation’ 


ships in a 
world of ; 
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requiring the ful] time an‘ 
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Counselors not 
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ment of the sery; 
themselves with 
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high school situation is iden ed 
any other. One school may il 
advisable to begin guidance by tk 
centration upon the vocational oh 
of it, another the educational One 
may start by making acquaintany 
with community agencies, especially 
mental hygiene clinics. Still another 
will establish means for testing, either 
within or without the school 
both. One may emphasize atypical 
another the so-called nom 
or average pupils. But eventual 
ufficient time, all pupils a j 
will be provided for, 
not necessarily within the a tive 
1. but by 4 cooper 
of the school, 1 and coo 
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nity. ier oe ized school 
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large high school organi- 
-. of two hundred-fifty teachers 
Ce en thousand students, explains 
and or John M. Loughran, Prin- 
ai a Samuel J. air Eig 
z | well-qualifed to 
ne ee ‘oe cattle 


‘nasmuch as 
come Department in that 
: the face of all the diff- 


ool, in . 
a incidental to the curtailment 
2 al facilities. It was, 


of education | 
however, precisely these exigencies 
that made guidance as a specialized 


service for individual boys and girls 
seem to him indispensable. He speaks 


charge of a 


as follows for the purpose of this 
article. 
The withdrawal of a teacher from 


classroom work necessarily increases the 
load of the remaining teachers. In the 
face of prevailing larger class units than 
permit of proper individualization of in- 
struction and socialization of recitation 
many of us are loath to introduce any- 
thing into the school that will necessitate 


still larger classes. The question resolves 


itself, perhaps, into one of relative values. 
From my point of view the returns of a 
guidance service in terms of benefit to 
students amply compensate for the rela- 
tively slight increase in class size. Also, 


| ‘ hundreds of adjustments that have 
een effected and the motivation of school 


work thus provided, with consequent im- 
hee of classroom activity, more 
L : 4: the quantitative consideration. 
Ds i‘ bi school elasticity of organi- 
Flies yet ery naturally present. This ap- 
ot only to questions where total 


- fu . 

erp are involved, but to the more 
beurst oe for each school of depart- 
| istribution, teaching personnel, 


etc, 
ith these latter I am not here 





concerned, and shall dispose of them by 


saying that to date we have not found 
them to be insurmountable. 

With respect to the increased pupil 
load of teachers because of the with- 
drawal of some for guidance work, the 
statement may be made that, the larger 
the school, the smaller the effect upon 
class size. 

If, for instance, in a school of [01 
positions, one teacher were assigned as 
guidance counselor, how would the class 
size for the remaining 100 teachers be 
affected? To make calculation easy, let 


us assume the pupil period load of each - 


teacher to be 1000 (because five classes 
of forty students each are met five times 
a week). There is a total pupil period 
load of 101,000. Using one teaching posi- 
tion necessitates the distributing of her 
pupil period load of 1000 over the load 
of the 100 remaining teachers. Plainly, 
each teacher gets ten additional pupils 
over the twenty-five classes of the week, 
which may be interpreted as two-fifths of 
a pupil in each of her twenty-five classes, 
or more realistically as two additional 
pupils in one of her daily classes, or as 
one additional pupil in each of two of 
her daily classes. 

If five teachers are assigned to guidance 


work in a school with 105 teaching posi-* - 
tions, a pupil period load of 5000 must 


be distributed over the total pupil period 
load of 100,000 of the remaining 100 
teachers. This represents an addition of 
two pupils to each class met during the 
week. 

In the case of a school of 205 teach- 
ing positions (the numbers are chosen for 
convenience in calculating) the use of 
five teaching positions for full time guid- 
ance counseling results in the addition of 
one student to each class met during the 
week. 

The following tables show the effect on 
pupil period load using the number of 
positions shown. They are not presented 
as being complete or as representing every 
type of organization. They are given only 
to furnish bases for calculation that can be 
applied to any particular school situation. 
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ities, experience, an 


4 troop, 


size of classes, there- 
withdrawing one, two, 
hers for guidance coun- 


P in 
The esult of 


as 
teac 
ve decreasing degree with 


aries 10 

sclinBs ing size © 
increas! 

the is he larger schoo 

wor he smaller 

of teac 


f the school. In other 
| has an advantage 
one in respect to the 
hing positions for spe- 
a of this sort. By a particularly 
ae wile dispensation, it appears that 
as in the large high school the prob- 
son compensating for complexity, 
in aun and size is greatest, the 
he ety of adjustment 1s also greatest. 
The large high school offers an- 
other very obvious advantage 1n the 
increased range of personalities, abil- 


d attitudes repre- 
sented by a larger faculty, making 
possible a higher degree of selectivity 
for the guidance department per- 
sonnel. It is not the purpose of this 
article to discuss the qualifications of 
the guidance personnel beyond mak- 
ing a few suggestions that seem of 


great practical importance. Although 


broad powers. of intellect, interest, 
energy, and enthusiasm are to be pre- 


_ ferred to specific skills without these 


qualities, there are certain types of 
skill that it is advisable to provide for 
on the guidance staff. One of these 
is technical expertness in the matter 
of the programming of students. It 
would be futile to talk about the sig- 
nificance of program choices in per- 
ticular cases without clear under- 


standing of all the f impli 
. acts and implica- 
: tlons of the program. 7 


mee re of skill is the out- 
i hee experience of a social 
sn I : of the school, though 
os ig ae: to it. The teacher 
work, fen active in settlement 

: aera led a Girl Scout 
Who is interested in commun: 
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ity resources, who has had business 
or industrial experience, and who as 
a result sees school as reiated to life 
in its unacademic aspects—repre- 
sents this best, perhaps. She has had 
experience with many sides of life, 
knows something about organization 
and human mechanisms, and can 
meet the community as well as the 
school. If two such people can be 
found, the selection of the others may 
safely rest upon basic qualities of 
mind and personality, professional 
attitude toward the job, and other 
necessary potentialities. This is not 
equivalent to saying that vocational 
guidance and placement and the in- 
terpretation of test data and case 
work and whatever else may enter 
into the guidance service in the par- 
ticular school do not involve special 
training and techniques. It is merely 
stating what experience seems to sug: 
gest as important in the initial selec- 
tion of a limited number of counsel- 
ors. | 
Nor does it seem necessary to out 
line a detailed plan on which to start 
to work. Individual differences exist 
among large high schools as truly as 
among their students! Some basic as- 
sumptions apply, however, to all 
schools. It may be ventured that 
chief among them is the necessity for 
considering guidance an essentially 
codperative enterprise among all 
members of the faculty and guidance 
counselors; that it cannot function 
well unless there is identity of under- 
lying educational philosophy and of 
broad guidance principles among 
teachers, administrators, and counsel- 
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ors alike. It would be useless t 
imagine that a handful of coun ° 
iat was selors 
ry On or carry out a 

that aims at the de aa 
am velopment ot in- 
dividuals through purposeful plan- 
ning without the fullest kind of par- 
ticipation by every administrator and 
teacher of the school. Guidance, to 
be effective, must be more than a 
purple patch. It must be an integral 
part of the high school organization, 
closely coordinated with curriculum 
making, the teaching process, and ex- 
tra-curricular activities. It is not a 
thing apart from anything in the rest 
of the school excepting 1n organiza- 
tion. Functionally it dovetails with 
all other agencies and activities in the 
school. But it always brings its 
peculiar~ point of view— insistence 
upon considering the educative pro 
ess as one concerned with the best 
development of individual boys and 
girls—to bear upon every situation to 
which it is a party. 

Likewise, guidance 1s a codperative 
venture between the community and 
the school, bringing together for the 
benefit of students under counsel all 


potentially helpful agents in the com- 
How can that integration 
ch in- 


t de- 


munity. 
of personality upon which ea 
dividual’s highest developmen 


pends be accomplished without gen’ 
uine cooperation among the major 
he student? 


agents concerned with ¢ 
The considerations habitua 
guidance service are not hed 


1 with a 
ged in 
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abilities, and interests; that the 
needs demand assured, not nai, 
attention; that attention to thy 
needs, to be effective, involves i 
systematic accumulation of infoma- | 
tion of the kind outlined abov, a 
kind which the school. of tomorow 
must provide to keep pace with soci 
and economic change; that the pr | 
cess of accumulating this information : 
is closely allied to its Functional 
with individual students; and ft 
that guidance as 4 service is pit) 
developing standards and fea f, 
that require tHe undivid? oso 
d energies ° 


as lived 1 ' Nd 
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., 1890 to 4,000,000 in 1930—a 
generation. If to the latter number 
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partments of universities and colleges, 
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- the total secondary enrollment for 
1933 is over 4,500,000. No figures 
tention, skills, a9 ; 
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BOOKKEEPING 


school, 139 graduate from high 
school, and 72 go to college. For 
these 72 the list of accredited high 
schools is a necessity. For the other 
67 who complete the high school 
course and do not enter college, and 
the 203 who drop out before gradu- 
‘ation from high school, a well selected 
high school becomes a matter of vital 
importance. . 

The tremendous strides taken in 
the field of secondary education ap- 
ply not only to enrollment but also 
to costs, teachers, buildings, and the 
like. These latter points are treated 
admirably by Dr. H. Updegraff in 
bulletin No. 5, U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, and by the Bureau of Refer- 
ence and Research, New York City.* 

In New York City alone, during 
the past five years (1927-1932) the 
per capita cost for high school in- 
struction ranged from $140 to $160. 
Out of approximately 400,000 stu- 
dents in the combined junior and 
senior high schools (1933), approxi- 
mately 160,000 are taking commer- 
cial subjects or have elected the com- 
mercial course! 

The need for a scientific revision 
of our commercial curricula is appar- 
ent. We should know definitely that 
we are including the proper subject 
matter, that we are inculcating the 
proper skills, habits and attitudes, 
that the time allotment per topic ts 
commensurate with its importance, 
that the best method of approach ts 
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meing used, that the school assumes 
esponsibility in the teaching of 
certain duties, while the job ass 
: 1-4: umes 
its responsibility for the others, The 
sum total answer to all of the above 
is: We do not know just what should 
or should not be done to turn out 
better bookkeepers; a community that 
spends about $30,000,000 for Com- 
mercial education in our high schools 
alone, must know and not guess at 
future dividends. 

The writer, having read Dr. W. 
W. Chambers’ and Miss I. B. Whit- 
ley’s admirable work “The Analysis 
of Secretarial Duties and Traits,” 
published by Williams and Wilkins, 
1924, as well as the study made by 
Dr. FE. G. Nichols of Harvard, “A 
New Conception of Office Practice,” 
felt somewhat encouraged in attempt- 
ing the “job analysis” as applied to 
bookkeeping in New York City. 

The purpose of the study was to 
find: 
1. What bookkeepers do. 

2. Given the activity analysis, 

(a) What should be the procedure 
and method of teaching in order to 
modify the existing course of study? 

(b) What immediate recommenda: 
tions are justified? The main pur’ 
pose for initiating the study was '® 
substitute for opinion and tradition, 
facts obtained scientifically. The 
study was restricted to the study of 
bookkeeping duties and was not, car 
ried on to the study of bookkeeping 
traits as was originally planned. .; 

The first step in this duty analysis 
was the preparation of three mimeo” 
graphed forms for the us2 of inter’ 


' al a 
. jt include #0 


Viewers in 
bookkee ' aking a 
In bd C . 
om Cuties, “ection 
. a 1 
2. A time dice of ties 


‘ 3. Questions fo 
V1ews, 


PRELIMINARY List op Dutizs 


A tentative lis 
t of 
collected by the onl ae 
personal knowledge and ae 
from other bookkeepers in his 


from a number of certified publi 


countants, from. teachers Of account | 


ing, and fr om bookkeepers actualy 


on the job. This tentative list was 


classified under eleven headings: 


1. Types of books used for org. 


inal entries. 


T Use ip the . | peaded 


<7 
ope. x 


duties “Tost” in me 
above, was “Questions 
5 





was made the basis of 


it ) 
or the collection of addi- 


graphed, f 
og oie A mimeographed sheet, 
“pirections for Duty List,” 
yen to ea bookkeeper inter: 
_ ze in order to obtain the in- 
viewers ‘red quickly and ac- 


tiona 


eo g method of collecting 


j the time chart, covering 
a okkeeper’ work for the week, 
Monday through Saturday and from 
3:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. . 

The third method of collecting any 
thods one and two- 
for use in the 
interview. 


These three methods of collecting 


the required information were quite 


2. Duties connected with book —7 


of original entry. 
3. Books of secondary entry. 


4. Type of business organization 


now employed in. 

5. System of b 
now using. 

6. Statements. 

7. Business paper 

g. Financial duties 

9, Mailing duties. 

10. Filing. 

11. Other 

This class! 


tative one at 
° : i. W. " 
vestigate 1] duties ™ 


clerical duties 


fication, 2" 


ookkeeping you ae 


rma sw P Tabl 


ve ee Hn. oe Ee 


Wenge 


} are 
| found five columns. 


satisfactory, as only fifty-nine addi- 
tional duties were collected to supple- 
ment the 420 tentative ones. The 
selection of bookkeepers interviewed 
was based upon the occupational dis- 
tribution found in the United States 
Census Report for 1930. An analy- 
sis of the answers to the questions 
asked by the interviewer is too 
lengthy to be discussed in this outline. 
They are on the whole extremely in- 
teresting and indicative. However, 
os first page of the Questionnaire 
ntaining the tentative list of 420 
uties follows. 
ee of explanation concerning 
er the h nang *4 “= ane ene 
cading “Job” or “School” 
In the 
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column entitled “Job” is given the 
number of votes in favor of learning 
the respective duty on the job. In 
the column headed “School” are the 
votes for learning the duty in school. 
In the column headed “Both” is 
found a number of cases in which it 
was felt by the bookkeeper ques- 
tioned that the duty should be 
learned both in school and on the job. 
S 


is given 





In the column headed 
J+S 
the percentage, the number of school 
mention is of the total mention. In 
calculating cases, where a figure is 
found in ‘the column headed “Both,” 
it is added to each of the figures in 
the two other columns. For instance, 
in the item “Do you use a Cash Book 
for all entries?” the numbers O — 5 
—41 follow; the percentage is deter- 
mined by adding O plus 1, and 5 
plus 1, and then reducing the form- 
ula to percent. In this case it would 
5 (6) 
be ————— or 86%. In the column 

J—S (7) 
marked Q, these percentages are 
ranked and arranged in quartiles, 
with the understanding that where 
the percentage is zero, the figure zero 
is inserted in the quartile column. 

A similar analysis is made of the 
four columns making up the “Hard™ 
and “Easy” vote, and also of the four 
columns making up the “Often” and 
‘“Infrequent™ vote. 
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TABLE I (Sampre PAGE) 
Bookkeeping Duties 


Types of Books Used for Original Entry 
Ties 


Do you use: 


1. The General Journal exclusively, 
ji.e., for all entries? 
Do you use it in conjunction with: 
4. The Sales Book? 
3. The Purchase Book? 
4. The Cash Book? 
5. All of the above books? 
6. The Cash Book for all entries? 
7. A separate Cash Book for 


receipts? 
3. A separate Cash Book for 


payments? 
9. A Notes Receivable Journal? 
10. A Notes Payable Joutnal? 
11. A Sales Returns and Allowances 
Book? 
12. Purchases Returns and Allow- 
ances Book? 
13. A Petty Cash Book? 


u use it: 
If 50, do yo Imprest Fund System? 


14. Under the - 
15. Under the Revolving System! 


Do you use: 
16. An Expense Book? 


17. A Memorandum Boo 
18. A Voucher Register? 
19. A Minute Book? 
20. A Stock Certificate Book? 
21. A Stock Transfer Book? 
22. A Subscribers’ Book? 
23. Special Columns at all? 
24. Special Columns in the Genera 
Journal? : 5 
25. Special Columns in the Sales 
Book? 
26. Special Columns in the Purchase 
Book? 
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“up ational 


compiling and an- 


ting, 
collec btained from 


ee information 0 
aye rviews through methods 1, 2 
tioned on page 3, a final 
assembled containing 479 
summarized under the 
ready referred to. 
form of a ques’ 
der to eliminate 
aires, the 


and 3, men 


‘os, al 
ee headings al 
put in 
and in order 
backs of questionn 
following procedure was used: 

1. It was tried on a number of 
bookkeepers and teachers of book- 
keeping (44 bookkeepers and 25 
his showed: 


teachers). 7. 
(a) Whether questions were un- 


tionnaire 
the draw 


derstood. 


(b) Time it took to fill out. 

(c) Whether their answers were 
understood. - 

(d) Elimination of superfluous 
material. 

2. The questions were made an- 


| swerable by a check (1/). 


3. A very reliable basis for the 


written questionnaire was obtained 


by practically using the same ques- 
tions orally on 44 bookkeepers and 
25 teachers and accountants. This 


‘Preliminary interviewing helped to 


cl . e . 
up any misconceptions in the 
nd of the interviewer or the inter- 


- vie 
_ “*Wwee, as well as helping to make 
: questions definite. 


4, i 

a a sampling was quite varied, 
e Tom the $12-a-week book- 

to the college man—in all, 
This distribution 
od S. reports of oc- 
activities, so that all re- 
© Proportionally divided. 


Was based on the ty. 
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5. Attitude taken was courteous 
and difident. Appeal was made to 
the bookkeeper’s interest, with the re- 
sult that 35% answered the question- 
‘naire and about 40% of these latter 
asked that a copy of the results be 
sent them. 

The questionnaire containing the 
479 duties referred to was then sent 
out to approximately 1,000 bookkeep- 
ers. It was made up of, a letter of 
explanation, a direction sheet for the 
questionnaire, a sheet of directions, 
and the questionnaire itself, which is 
similar to Table I, except that the 59 
additional duties obtained through 
the interviews were included under 
the proper captions. 

Of the 300 returns, three major 
groups of data were secured, namely: 
1. An educational classification. 
2. An occupational classification. 

3. A frequency of performance 

tabulation. 

These major groups are reflected in 
Tables II, III and IV. In so far as 
Table IV contains 13 pages of data, 
it was thought advisable to include 
only the first page of the table here. 
Many of the other tables and exhibits 
are also omitted for similar reasons. 


TABLE II 
Educational Classification 


1. Trained in a college leading to a 
eZee’ ccesereesseenee 125 
2. High school training or graduate... 90 
3. High school training plus business 
training or evening high school work 45 
4. Grammar school training plus busi- 
Bess Peaiig or evening high school 
wor 
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TABLE III 











Sean Classification 
n 
Manufacturing — Number Percent 
obbing oman, AS 46 
Accounting a a2 eenccvces 5 l .07 
Impo rting ————— 1 07 
BolesalCs wusisisnnwcnen.. 16 057 
ic a 053 
uilding contractor............ 04 
General Mercantile............ i oa 
Insurance ug 8 9 04 
Printing —* 03 
Banking 2. Caves 016 
mere ed 016 


And so forth: 


In Table IV is found the fem 
ranking of 479 duties by 300 book- 
keepers. This table is read as fol- 


os In rank. 
er of chec 

even, the ie wal a : 
duty No. 54 and duty No 
were checked 249 tim hae 
are ranked fourth, 
duty, No. 69, is ranked 6th, 


TABLE IV (SAMPLE PAGE) 


Frequency Ranking of 479 Duties, 300 Times : 


Rank Number Duty No. 


Duty 


ae cy , 
Oe ws, we 


es Were } 


<< 
ee. 


leaf. 


8 (83%) a 
While the al 





ash Book as a unit as against 
Cash Receipts Journal, the Cash 
- re Journal and the Petty Cash 
ate ‘ 

ie “Pv sideration of the Notes 
sivable Book, Notes Payable Book, 
“A turns and Allowances Book, 
en nd Allowances 


urns 42 
pe ie Register, Stock Certifi- 
i Book and Stock Transfer Book. 
. 4. Consignment Sales. 

s Payroll Book. 
6. Bound Books as against loose 


7. Use of the Ledger Folio Col- 


> umns. 


8, Shall we spend some time in 


| teaching simple arithmetic computa- 


- tions in the Bookkeeping class, or rele- 
gate it entirely to the Arithmetic 





—sS 


' etc. 


is room? 


9. Interest and Discount account 


> versus Interest Earned, Interest Cost, 


10. Who shall make adjusting en- 


| tries, closing entries, Trial Balance, 
| Profit and Loss Statements, Balance 
| Sheets, etc.? 


11. Shall controlling accounts be 


 festricted to accounts receivable and 


_ accounts payable? 


4 ¥ _ 
eS OES Ses 


12. What type of business should 
€ emphasized in our text books for 


| Classroom use? 


Tele WS A Ae 


1 265 a2 Do you total cash receipt? 
2 255 67 Do you make entries for cash? 
3 271 409 Do you use the telephone? i 
4 249 218 Are you using the Double Entry System of Bookkeeping! | 
4 249 54 Do you total Cash Payments? : 
6 245 69 Do you make entries for customers accounts 
7 238 48 Do you use the Ledger Folio Column! 
8 232 221 Do you take the Trial Balance? 
9 228 55 Do you total the Sales Book? 5 
10 226 72. Do you make entries s. ae i? : 
11 pe 207 Do you balance pecan hte eran dise Retut? ad 
2 219 70 Do you make entries fe) : action with 2 
> 4 h Book in conjun 
13 218 4 Do you use the Cas 
Ledger? ? 
13 218 183 Do you post to the Gea a 
ed 216 56 Do you total tie nd General Expense? ; 
15 216 109 Do you ae te correctness, etc. 
" ec inv ? 
15 216268 oo Fou make catries fOr Aerounts Rec 
u use a Contro palais 
: =f th ns atl make entries ix ee 
21 212 282 Do you make out | Bala ce mo hly? A r 
21 212 223 Do you take a Tria Salaries (Gen)! rion 
c D y make entries Book in con 
73 209 aa Do — use th chase 
4 5 o yo 
‘ _ General Journal? | at the side? J 
24 205 50 Do-you use the ” ‘it ki 


From this activity analysis 


certain 


conclusions are drawn concerning the 


following: 


on the © ies 
Time sp ent | as against th 


e = a 
e general journ 
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13. What 
place does the “Machine” 
play in teaching? achine 


14, 
Where and by whom shall busi- 


_ Ress papers be bought? 


l 
oat shall teach financial duties? 
ate drawn re Points and many others 
~— the statistical factors 
able IV. Conclusions are 
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drawn tentatively in the light of this = 


one study. There is, of course, a 
splendid opportunity for segregating 
each point and verifying it by further 
study. I am glad to note that this is 
being done by several students of re- 
search (Preparatory Bulletin, Research 
in Commercial Education), New York 
University. 

A thorough analysis of the 479 
duties listed will show them divided 
into three groups: 

(a) Those to be taught exclusively 
on the job. 

(b) Those to be taught exclusively 
by the school. 

(c) Those to be taught by the school 
but supplemented on the job. 


1. If the frequency of the duty is 
high enough and it is too difficult to be 
gotten by oneself on the job, it should 
of necessity be taught in school. If it 
is easy and the frequency is high, some 
time should be given to it in the class- 
room, but not so much as to the 


former. 


2. There are some specialized duties 
which are quite difficult, but which 
cannot be taught in school for lack of 
time, interest, etc. These may be 


learned on the job. 


3. If a duty is quite simple, such as 
“Receiving Mail,” no time should be 


given it at all. 


4. In general, teach those duties 


which the student does not know and 
unless actually 


Also familiarize the student 
with a general procedure so that any 


will never know, 


taught. 


new duties may fit in. 


A thorough investigation of several 
courses of study and text-books, in the 
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light of the 479 duties used and their 


corresponding frequencies, Shows the 
following: 


(a) That very few manufacturing 
or corporation exercises are given. 

(b) That time allowed for this type 
of work is proportionally very small. 


(c) That business procedure is neg- 
lected entirely or very little emphasis 
given to it. 


(d) That there is a tendency to 
argue as to where a specific point 
should be taught, ie., as to the term 
in which it should be taught, and 
whether it belongs to the particular 
course. 

(e) That there is an over-valuation 
of some duties and vice-versa. (Bal- 
ancing of accounts weekly.) 


(f) That some duties found to be 
important in our frequency check, are 
left out entirely. (Address of cus- 
tomers.) | 

(g) That business procedure is not 
kept in view but rather passing of ex- 
aminations. 

(h) That a lack of practical illus- 
trations and exercise is evident. 

(i) That the text-books used keep 
pace neither with the course of study, 
nor with actual business practice. (Ex- 
ceptions noted.) 

(j) That a general course of study 
cannot be applied in its entirety to an 
entire state but has to be flexible 
enough for adaptation to the individu- 
al community, ; 

(k) That there are not enough busi- 


oe forms, nor is there any agreement 
in their nature, 
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(1) That t 


the Order re) 
method of pr 
(m) That h 
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here is 
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€ form of statements *reemen, in 


(n) at not enoy 


transactions is given, Variety . 
(0) That the arit 5 
Ceping is often overlook C of book 


(p) That not ae entirely | 
Only is there NO ape | 


ment as to aims but ‘the 
harmonize with these aims 
(q) That the r 
neglected. 
(r) That too much time ig 
some topics, while too little 


on others, 


(s) That too much emphasis ig [aid 


7 knowledge to be taught and too lt 
tle on skills, attitudes, ideals, and the 
like, to be inculcated. 

(t) That there is no great correla 
tion between Bookkeeping and other 
Commercial courses of study. 

The following suggestions are made 
as to the practical application of the 
study: 

1. Select the first 10% of the os 
ranked on the basis of freuen . 
performance (Table IV). Use 


10% as a basis for finding 
(a) Time necessary for teaching ° 
duty. Spy 
(b) Technique of eer ie 
(c) Number of duties tha 
taught in time allowed. edhe 
(d) Grouping of similar we 
2. Eliminate from page o 
duties that could be . gs uti 
oe aie used to Be ths 
she be 
Methods that mg : 
elimination are 


NO a 





SeNtation — SeMeny 


easoning Process ig 


Spent on 





on of commercial teachers. 
1 


rcial graduates. | 
tal, controlled condi- 


Opi? 
) comne 
(c) Experimen 


m8) Arguments for and against the 


do mherevet possible use oy ee 


sa ic! ie practically impossible 

ug,” sin if 

¥ or normal conditions. — ; 

- After selection of duties an J or 

‘ bilities, WE should then deter- 
ihe degree of dificulty of the 
ie This may be obtained from 

(2) Teachers. | 

(b) Graduates (recent). 


(c) Standard tests. . 
A standard test is, of course, ideal, 


but at present there are none worth 
the name. In general, this Ease and 
Difficulty Study should guide us in 

(a) Time to be placed on the teach- 


| ing of the duty. 


(b) Elimination of easy duties from 


| the course of study, in case of time 


limitations. 

(c) Mental ability of the learner 
which should vary with age, i.e., what 
is easy to the 25-year-old bookkeeper 
may be quite difficult to the 16-year- 
old child. 
me we are selecting the 
dates 7o of the so-called frequency 
“ii we must not overlook one very 
aap fact, namely, not included 
s se frst 10% are many duties 
- ars ‘mportant and perhaps more 
therefor. = first 10%, Jt would, 
Very caref ih necessary to scrutinize 
15 pee 5 u ly this entire list of duties 
they ma i. ‘Mportant ones so that 
in spite p=» a88ed with the first 10 

e of their infre Ss % 
quency, 


25 


a yn, all re discussed, 
school dicen i, in rah, a ha 
and the eer "healt 
si: Sin 9 eee: uties, we would 

to list the duties 
to be included in the curriculum, sub- 
ject, of course, to modification. 

6. After knowing the duties to be 
taught we are now ready for the best 
methods of performing them obtained 
through: 

(a) Text-books. 

(b) Experienced bookkeepers. 

(c) Commercial teachers. 

(d) Employers. 

7. It may be advisable at this point 
to make a study of the traits necessary 
for each duty, which unfortunately is 
a long detailed process. 

8. Proceed likewise with the second 
10% or 20%, etc., to the end. 

9. Determine whether this material 
is to be used for a one-year, two-year, 
three-year, or four-year course in 

school or after school—for the 16-year- 
old, or for the college man. 

10. We are then ready to break this 
material up into teaching units for ex- 
perimentation in the classroom and its 
final general use, if found practicable. 
It may be advisable in getting these 
units ready for bookkeeping instruc- 
tion to get a committee of three or 
more working on it, to pick out what 
duties and traits should be taught in 
the Commercial Arithmetic room, 
Business English, Typewriting, and 
other subjects. The intrinsic import- 
ance of any duty depends not only on 
frequency, but also upon 

(a) Ease and difficulty opinion ot 
bookkeeper, 
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+ condemned only when it is slavish and 
parrot-like or when its model is not 
worth-while. When its model is worth- 


ur Teaders ry 


Sider this the last word oe the child, the less he realizes the un- 


canny magic of language. But carry 


3. Best methods of approach jn 
teaching Bookkeeping. 


4. Standardization of terminology. 


3. Is a college trained bookkeeper 
expected to perform duties other than 
the grammar school graduate? 

6. The part time plan of study and 
work as bookkeepers as against purely 
the study plan. 


of fact, many of 
have been followed and some of th 
problems raised have vanished! Let 
go onward. Commercial Education; 
beginning to take its place in the su 


the above sugvesin : 


BENJAMIN E. Strum, ff) 


James Monroe High School. 


YOUTH IN PERSPECTIVE 


S soon as a child begins to talk 
and walk, he becomes an adult 


is useful to himself and those aroum! 


; than useless 
, d what is worse th 
nS reason his atten 


while—especially when that model is a 
technique or a method—imitation 
should be encouraged, for it is one of 
the finest aids to learning. Imitation 


need not be mere aping or mimicry. 


We may learn how to become inven- 
tive by imitating intelligently the 
methods of an inventor—if we have 


enough innate ability. 
In these games of childhood, a good 


many of which are derived from the 


' child’s observation of what adults do, 


| competition, a form of emulation, is 
. made use of tremendously. - And this 
| 100 is a good thing if the players com- 


on these activities somehow or other he 
must because only by so doing can he 
attune himself to his surroundings and 
prosper. 

This is why we must accept Dr. 
Adler’s theory that at the age of three 
or four an individual reveals his 
“fundamental behavior pattern.” The 
adjustments an individual makes to his 
environment at the early age of three 
or four foreshadow pretty clearly the 
adjustments this same person will make 
at the much later age of thirty or 
forty. In so far as character and per- 
sonality are strands of the pattern, 


; —_ P or the same pF 
in miniature. He begins to observe, And f d story telling", F pete as teams rather than as individuals 


eve an ; . 
think, and imagine in a stumbling, at npg —a title of “fttle bit | and think more of covering the team ce aon dw ~_— his 
halting, loose sort of way. His think- el if the peoP le ate : iors Blory than themselves with terable. Character and personality, 
ing is muddled. His imagination 1s SP ee sympathy or tact. uid hav? | eaves The main difference between however, are also in part at least by- 

nog t he not only sh° cho! Petition and emulation is that the products of the attempt of a person 


free and uncontrolled. In his attempt, 
crude and undisciplined, to develop a 
little manual skill, he becomes just as 


j a — Tesul ; 
this stage th ected, but sdb C of the first Is usually tangible 


j 

resp h whi 

his own 1g ie of the 8 ; ile the result of the second may be 
also be made a : *eling or attitude, 


to bring himself in tune with his sur- 
roundings; and to the extent that his 


, ° : f Both ; . ‘ . 7 
destructive as constructive, or a trifle. heci + wiht the a | Ole and commendable = ae ae surroundings are subject to modifica 
more 60. Not because he wants to be otnet only activity 9 © uy” prob, Under Certain condit; » OF may be so tion, his character and personality are 

| bad, but because he has not learned His nd hi P + of viet | His toys and ol 1a at any rate. subject to modification also. In other 
| mauch The t know, ups arov i ; Playthings and games words, “the behavior pattern” deter 
7 any social values. He does no - because from 
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Personality are In 
of those actions, 


i Because the social Sciences . 
eir infancy at present are in 
‘ » We are 
to discover “the fundamental } oe 
pattern” of every child early onal, 
enough 
and accurately enough to guide ie 
pe ig © Riel he is secretly 
environment that his ch oe 
aracter and 
Personality will develop in harmony 
with that pattern and so Insure ulti- 
mate success and happiness. As often 
as not, because we are mistaken about 
his inner nature and his ultimate goal 
in life, we expose him to an environ- 
ment that fits him but poorly, watch 
him develop a warped personality, and 
throw up our hands in horror at the 
heart-breaking tragedy of a life that is 
wrecked even before it has begun. 
We can, however, group individuals 
into classes. In the course of a re- 
view of “Heredity and Environment” 
by Gladys C. Schwesinger, which ap- 
peared in the New York Times Book 
Review in December, 1933, Professor 
Edward L. Thorndike described one of 
these groups. “If... the children 
born during the next seventy-five years 
all had intelligence as low as 10% of 
them will, most of civilization would 
vanish. Books on mathematics and 
science would be worshipped as 
fetishes or burnt as trash. Railroad 
trains, if run at all, would be run hap- 
hazard, like children’s toys. Power 
plants and electrical instruments 


would have been destroyed by those 
who had not been destroyed by them, 
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Forks | nae. e > the pronouncements of the generals 
Nately, about 80% of th | of the society of minds. To be sure 


children born in the next seventyfe [Pa formal education is probably the 
years will be average, or slightly abe [first step in the career of these gener- 
or below average. They grow up ty fF als, but nature has already given them 
do the work of the world. They ae, [| an endowment far surpassing that of 
therefore, of tremendous importane, f the average man.” 7 
They are essentially followers, ot [| It is important to realize that within 
leaders. But without followers laces each group people differ from each 
What they lack in fF other greatly. Yet our tests of intel- 
entellipence they make tp for in she ligence, character, temperament, and 
‘sht of numbers. It is ther ” Fe Physique, though they enable us to 
weig chat encoun place children in groups with a fair 
lause and approval tna d 
p er | Gegree of accuracy, are not delicate 
the 10% who are really enough 
el actif temper i gh to enable us to catch the 
intelligence, cha ea leader be eee that exist between individu- 
Without al children within each group. Nor 


are impossible. 
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—_ ‘thout leaders wil , 
nothing; and = -hings being it meet with much success here 
do nothing. Other Vig ned fT we learn much more about the 
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course unerringly. At present all we 
know is that had the I.Q.’s of the 
world’s great statesmen, authors, scien- 
tists, and artists “been determined 
when they were children, probably all 
would have measured over 130 and 
some as high as 200, but the tests 
would not have distinguished these 
great geniuses from the gifted child 
who is simply one of a hundred or 
one of a thousand.” And it is only 
these great geniuses of the world who 
can properly be called creative. 

Even if we had the skill to discover 
them at an early age, they would then 
be creative only potentially, not actual- 
ly. For if they were creative actually, 
we would not need delicate and subtle 
instruments for finding them out. A 
genius is not a genius in kindergarten, 
elementary or high school, or college. 
At these stages he only gives promise 
of becoming a genius. According to 
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Professor Woodworth, “boys and girls 


under eighteen seldom produce any- 

thing of great value, not having as 

yet acquired the necessary mastery of. 
the materials with which they have to. 
deal. The period from twenty years 

up to forty seems to be the most fav- 

orable for inventiveness.” 

Therefore the title of Hughes 
Mearns’ book, “Creative Youth,” ap- 
plying as it does to students of high 
school age, is more a journalistic catch- 
phrase than an actual description of 
fact. Yet Mr. Mearns himself does 
not go as far as some of his disciples. 
I think he realized that he was work- 
ing with boys and girls who were su- 
perior in intelligence, character, and 
experience. Yet even they could not 





ney Re e the dawn, the rising 

g of the sun, blossoms, 
Princesses, city nights, the wind in 
April, red magnolias, and city trees 
after snow. Nor is their style or 
point of view startlingly new. Of 
Ruskin’s “harmony of Apollo and the 
Muses” there is only oné faint echo: 
Tom Prideaux’s “Acrobats.” Especial- 
ly the lines: 

“I wonder if they really compre- 

hended ? 

They've tickled Death along his 

bony rib?” 

Mr. Mearns himself must have 
thought of this; for in outlining his 
purposes he places himself on safe 
ground. His object, he says, has never 


been to “produce the exceptional.” He . 


was not interested in making poets or 
writers. And he did not! His former 
Lincoln School pupils are now well 
out of their ‘teens, and not even Tom 
Prideaux has turned out a poet. In 
fact he is interested more in art, music, 
and the theatre than in poetry. Pro- 
fessor Cizek also reports that his stu- 
dents go in for trade and the profes: 
sions rather than art. ‘This is only 
natural. In a school, a Hughes Mearns 
or a Professor Cizek can develop a 
hot-house atmosphere through artificial 
stimulation and motivation by means 
of magazines and approval or disap’ 
proval of the teacher and the group. 
In such an environment better than 
average pupils can produce better than 
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Poetry ; 
TO Or 1 a 
in m4 Older ese ie Whey ia th or the other way about. 
a ‘ WUtside world fng 0 ty jg set for ugh to jar the harmony of 
ge - not £00d . Peter at , q This 1s eA a Muses: enough to ex- 
tention and Stop rough to tng 4 Apollo i life-giving fire which 
Modelling. Wniting Paing ringuish tries so hard to strike up 
en w Rey ~ every poet 
ee et — ‘ ms. 
Younger ae to Such a in his a _— delightful poems the 
. ’ 1 ; ‘ . 
American second “thology 1’ succeeded in kindling the fires 
edited by Nellie B School yf i and fanning them into vigorous 
similar state of : Ser ent, We q of lite I shall quote a few stanzas 
a OL affairs Every Re ‘ ores Parents” by Mary 
are = Alaska, and Hine, : sin a a dramatic monologue in 
fi ae here. A wide aE aa "i. characters, background, 
esa Eo be Sure, in which der » i s and language are all fully alive. 
Several million boys and giris a Ee ae in the form of the poetic 
1 er : 
high school. Yet the Poetic efforts fF iteq and “beauty” in the form of 


-only a handful, 270 Odd boys anf 
girls, were judged good enough toe 
reprinted here. Of the 375 poens i 
the collection about 35 are above th 


average, in my opinion, and of the 
35, less than five can be called create 
The great bulk of the work is, a : 
should be, imitative, emulative, dete 
tive, critical, and in a few a. : 
ers dash 0 
rishly that the re 


stances, slightly cynical. 
young Keats, these youngst 
| feveri 
daring colors so t¢ xf 
sult is a blur; their rhymes are 
and call too mu 
selves; the rhythms Be, ns 
and crude; there sf oe 
straining for the hig 
delineation and na 
spicuous 
absence. — 
of Coleridge 
Browning; Gul 
cause ; 

a 
immatures , 
ticeshiP poet gtructUr? in 
does not fit t 


erefore ott 


ch attention ' tha 


: + roughout 1 ae ; 
and of aD 
rman, “ “A cM 


writers are ; the ain f 
ther the | tid y 


' poetic structure meet and become one. 
Again it becomes plain that a poet 
must not only be able to say some- 
‘thing, but must have something vital to 
say. That art does not exist in a 
vacuum for its own sake alone. That 
vision is indispensable. That a poem 


is really a synthesis based upon an 


analysis, art issuing from science, crea- 
tion proceding from thought. The 
mother is talking to the father on the 
night before their child is to be taken 


} ‘rom them, to be brought up as a 
| Soldier of Sparta. 
- Softly, 


Wh ey. 
wrt at care I if his baby grasp be tight! 
rrativ | 

c0 


my lord, he's slee ing. D 
Not wake him. ie . 


t him Stay thus. 


will take — Tomorrow they 


night, 
I held 
lumber, “ose and sang him into 
Ugh if 
yo 4 
Uknoy, 4 like Twas womanish, 
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But empty nights will follow without | 
number, 


In which I shall be glad that it was so. 

And, you, my lord, no word 
you've spoken, - 

Or vain regret. The feeble morning 
light 

Shows me that your composure is un- 
broken— 

And that your hair whitened in the 
night. 

The whole poem must be read to be 

fully appreciated. In it ‘there is the 

essence of motherhood, fatherhood, 

and childhood. It is not mere accident 

that a girl, not a boy, wrote it; for 

girls of high school age are more ma- 

ture than boys. 

Miss Sergent is two wise to allow 
herself the luxury of indulging in 
journalistic catchwords or in making 
claims that are sensational, spectacular, 
and flattering, but not quite true to 
the facts. She dedicates her book 
| To 

THE YOUTH OF TopDAy 

THE CREATORS OF THE FUTURE 
This of course is true if we remember 
that only a tiny fraction of the youth 
of today will become the creators of 
tomorrow and that we have no means 
of finding them out ahead of time. Of 
the 270 youngsters represented in the 
anthology, only one, Countee Cullen, 
is today a poet of some repute; yet the 
poems he wrote as a high school stu- 
dent do not reveal much originality. 

Of the others, according to Miss 
Sergent's biographical notes, several 
still write poems occasionally and pub- 
lish them in private collections or in 
magazines. But the vast majority of 


of pain 
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ey Nave 

however, the alertness mies 
Cc : ’ 
intelligence nee 204 high grade of 
ae “ler Se theirs when they 
The sucents in high school, 
y pursue, with no more distinction 
than thousands of others, such voca- 
fions and avocations as m 
music, art, business, teaching, nursing, 
journalism, law, linguistics, out-door 
sports, dancing, Marriage, and engin- 
eering. In other words, they are fair- 
ly successful and happy people with 
wide intellectual interests. Some 
dabble in sociology, mythology, and 
archaeology; others go hiking, sailing, 
climb hills, and play the violin, piano, 
or clarinet. 

It is not surprising that high school 
students who learn how to write 
poetry fairly well are also interested 
in art, science, music, or the theatre. 
And if the theories here expounded 
are true, what we have found to be 
true of high school students would ap- 
ply to elementary school pupils and 
scholars in colleges and universities in 
slightly varying degres if we had the 
poetic output of those people in an- 
thologies as honestly compiled as Miss 
Sergent’s. We have whole libraries 
of facts which prove it true of fully 
mature men and women. Only, on 
the whole, the verse written by ele- 
mentary school pupils would be of a 
slightly lower quality and that writ 
ten by college students of a slightly 
higher quality. Just as the poetry 

written by people in the full maturity 

of their powers is of a vastly superior 


edicine, 
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color, design, anf 
Imagery; they do determine hi ai 


to handle numbers and abstract idex 


and language; also his sense of rhythn, 
cadence, harmony, and melody; and 


even his skill in handling tools and | 


mechanical contraptions. What th 
genes fail to give in these respects m 


‘environment can supply. All any a | 
vironment can do is to make anit 
what was potential at birth. aa cit . 
} “tzens who have managed to defy 
| disease, war and the accidents of in- 


Mot f dustry unto the age of, just for a 
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eup. And are morals also 
like intelligence and special 
The fashionable doctrine is 
at “differences in person- 
“in emotional, volitional, affec- 
d attitudinal traits—are enorm- 
fluenced in their expression 
t.” But Professor 
“ventures to note that the 


periments would fit the statement as 
ex 


> well or better if it read “are enormous- 
s Ww 399 
: ly influenced by the genes. 


Perhaps some remarks Westbrook 


a Pegler made on this all important 


subject in the World-Telegram of 
January 29 will be pertinent here! “I 


think I will haul off and sass myself 


’ of mine as to the sincerity and general 
} nobility of young people and say that 


) you will find among the youth of any 
' country as many evil-minded, lazy, 


_ cruel, and generally no-good characters 
_ as might be disclosed by an accurate 


census among an equal portion of 


‘figure, fifty.” After describing his 
_ wn youth and those of his friends, 


noth 
Way > Very Startlin 
ay oO Politica] ors 


y he goes on: “Nor do I believe that if 
YOU were to tur 
~ them upside dow 
0uld pick up 
"S who maty 


n the entire lot of 
n and shake them you 
Many gems. Those of 
red seem to have had 
g to offer in the 
Oocial innovations. 
ype and trend and here 
» those who are left of us, 
aa le age with our world 

r class of Youth 


© Tollow ¢ 
We are nowy 
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was neither hot nor cold as a class, 


but line-of-least-resistance, and I wish 
I could agree with myself as of recent 
date that Youth is clear-eyed and 
original and crowded to the pores with 
principle. But I am afraid Youth is 
just father to middle age and old age 
and only average, after all.” 

Unlike Mr. Pegler, I think that I 
can agree with myself as of not-so- 
recent a date that young people are 
not even as creative as their elders, 
that genius never represents more than 
a tiny fraction of the population, and 
that given time and opportunity a 
similar fraction of our clever young- 
sters may find themselves within the 
ranks—rather thin ranks to be sure— 
of these chosen few. Any other view, 
in my opinion, must be the result of 
wishful thinking. 

It is not youth which is creative, but 
thought. In thought all the arts and 
sciences resolve themselves and meet. 
What we are pleased to call intuition 
or inspiration is really the brilliant 
and swift working of a well disciplined 
mind thoroughly familiar with and 
habituated to the subject in which it 
works. There is nothing mysterious 
in this. Nor does thought rule out 
emotion; in fact, the two are interde- 
pendent. From the cradle to the grave 
we continue to think, feel, and imagine 
according to our innate ability. In 
the spiritual life of man thought, feel- 
ing, and emotion form a holy trinity. 
The scientist without imagination and 
enthusiasm can accomplish as little as 
the artist without thought and facts. 

The speculations of the scientist are 
Just as visionary as those of the artist. 
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Both are forever searching for a form- 
ula which will make the facts of ex- 
istence intelligible and meaningful. In 
art there are objective elements; in 
science there are subjective elements. 
Different as they appear to be to the 
external eye, they are similar to the 
internal eye in that they both seek to 
discover facts in order to recombine 
them into patterns which will enable 
man to control his environment more 
expertly and live more happily. The 
same individual may be a scientist at 
one moment and an artist the next, 
whether he is a physicist or a poet. 
When he seeks to know the facts, he is 
2 scientist; when he seeks to interpret 
the facts, he is an artist. And when 
he weaves the facts into a living de- 
sign, he is a creative genius. 


In a word, analysis is science; syn- 
thesis is art. Both must be useful to 
man or they perish. Science is as 
much a dream as art, both fervently 

a and passionately clung to as long as’ 
: they can help us grope our way to 
safety in an unsafe world. The genius 
: creates the dream and describes it to 
__-US; we must accept it or reject it ac- 
cording to our understanding. This 
selection or rejection goes by the name 
Of criticism, appraisal, or appreciation. 
____ By whatever name we call it, we know 
_ . it as the emotional fringe of an intel- 
___ lectual experience. 


a 
t 











e's 


__ We are prone to associate experi- 
_ Mentation with science; it is present 
a in art also. Only in art it is known 
_ 48 revision, It is here that youth 
_ meets its Waterloo, It hates to re- 
_ Vise; it hates to be self-critical. Or 
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Mrs - 


it has not | | 
farned 
ence will teach f? _ w! If 80 


Ow, 


Adverse,” in the Saturda thony 
Li Y Revie 
1térdture of January 13 will W of 
the most sceptical that the m FS 
the novelist are not ”  enods of 
the methods of very different from 
of the Physicist, diffe rent 
as the products may be. 
science followed the lead of Hughes 
Mearns and written a book to show 
that young people are as Creative in 
science as they are supposed to be in 
literature? Because Mr. Mearns’ book 
proves that they are not even creative 
in literature. He. says so himself: 
“Our object has never been to pro 
duce the exceptional.” Well, if 
youth is not exceptional, then it 
not creative either; ea 
not mean exceptional, it ™ a 
nothing. Elsewhere he voices - 
“faith that the productive fy ol 
more extensive than conte? = in’ 
dividual is possible ¥ get self’ 
that he has encovrler’ | ig 1 ag 
expression.” With 4 “re does 
whole-heartedly. : 
not mean the same re, did not & 
surprised that Mr. Mee" book con 
that the contents ; 
tradicted his title. ewey ™ 
words of John 


for if creative dos 
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“Among the native activities 


tes: 
i be young are some iat WORK o>. etal question here? Thar’ 
a accommodation, ane re- TI shall come to ie railing. it 
. Nclus; 
oduction, and other that work to- teachers we Ought never to fo, emi 
pt exploration, discovery, and L. We waa isan: Orget that 


ware » Perhaps Mr. Mearns was 
creatiO’ by the words “exploration, 
taken “a and creation.” Perhaps he 
ee realize that by exploration and — 
iscovery John Dewey may have 
meant thinking, and that by crea 
rion he may have meant manipulation 
or production. Every human being, 
however young OF old, however intel- 
ligent or stupid, must be able to think 
and produce after a fashion or cease 


et ! them f 
useful citizenship and happy living ™ 


poling, = develop techniques for 

8» a'S0 as early as possible 
those who have special talents and 
Must develop methods for bringin 
those talents into ful] bloom. : 

3. Most of our students are quite 
normal and we must make them as 
productive as possible, that is, we must 
teach them how to think— to be 
courageous, social-minded,  critical- 
minded, intellectually curious, and 
adaptable. 

4. What we teach our students in 
school will not carry over into life un- 
less we approximate, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the conditions of life in our 
schools. 

5. We must teach our students per- 
spective, perspective in all things. Only 
thus will they learn to perceive the 
fundamental unity in superficial multi- 
plicity and develop rich personalities. 
In this connection there must be the 
closest codperation between depart: 
ments; also every teacher within each 
department must take the widest pos- 
sible view of his specialty and must 


to exist. 

Mr. Mearns is guilty of yet another 
contradiction. He explains how his 
students used to compete with each 
other to get their poems into the 
school magazine, Lincoln Lore, and 
how poems were writen at the zero 
hour; yet at the same time he says: 
“Our pupils, however, are not pri- 
marily interested in fame. Poetry is 
written for its own sake because it 
must be written.” Even with many 
grains of the proverbial salt I for one 
cannot swallow this Statement. 
Poaberh br “If Wwe can write a 
ives, we can le fherr = glish a 
peter em rigid with de- 

fo y if we can do it right 

re them On the blackb d:b : 
We have luckil igi ae if 
Uy published anything, 


OUtside a) 
Pedagogi — 
ave the iy treaties, we can understand the relationship between it 
Pageant of ch ng after us like a and culture in general. This relation- 
it “armed vipers,” What i , ‘9 
if, eS Mearns ; atis ship he must endeavor to make a living 
8 not im S Preaching here reality to his students. 


tation ; “‘"k: : a 
Or emulation? 6. Imitation is not mimicry and 


at use to 
e ' “- ~ 
ducation, all this emulation is not competition and both 
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are excellent tools for developing to 
the fullest the potentialities of oy, Cit. een 


Br errs | 

students. | genius th, ne i tonag ly 
7. Learning continues from the teachers Sian CTiticign, ta Ne 
cradle to the grave—or can continue— Properly, hig them bo 4 
and we as teachers should see that it ly that which ; i DOW to 1 by 
does continue. Citans, Bives uy Prope, 


8. Most of our students can share Thomas Je ferson = AULIpn 
89 Sch | 


FIRST STEPS IN TEACHING MODERN AMERICAN | 


POETRY 


THE IDEAL the teacher’s idealism ig fat less neh 
} | than f 85 neby) 

HERE was a time, perhaps, when ous than ormerly, Since he - 
teachers of poetry had to be cau- as a matter of simple common 
tioned against certain excesses of zeal. sumumize mere scholarship and a 
Too often they employed methods that the spirit, he is free to apply to hy 


better suited the teacher of grammar; teaching his own poetic standard 
rule of thumb prevailed; lines were oth as a lover and expounder of tty 
rigorously scanned; a score of figures tt. What shall such standards by 


vas . k Surely the answer is, such as are der 
of speech in all their melancholy Gree rived from the greatest eit 


terminology must perforce be — selves? Surely such as Kantea 
ized. No wonder Poetry fled to other in coupling Beauty and Tru! W 
dwelling-places where, wooed and not manot doubt that helene ie 
bludgeoned, she gave her secrets with: olflog fines! with te coe iy 
"That tin happily, is well nigh time, will project this CE 
at time, happily, — hing? | 
over. Forswearing the formal abra- as an obligation poeHy 3 
cadabra of the rhetorician, the teacher vo impose upon she G3 " 
of poetry now recognizes his true goal seem lly on the teacher, of 
—to relate poetry to life, to interpret oe ee oat he may not ev" 
life and enrich it. If such is his pur- - . rotest that this et 
\pose, there can be no gainsay ing a a didactic narrowness ing 
fact that the teaching of poetry in re- member that we are aN Wee 
















e e a Nn I€ ; 1 
gent years has made a significant . no narrow-gavEed A ike Gi 
vance, inking merely fas 

, thin visio“ yl 
Nor is it less noteworthy that teach nati properly cv" t it 2 if 
| ; fonale which hith- P 's broadening: ©" ual 
t§ now possess a rationa ly felt, is in whi a 
) way | 


tto they have sorely lacked. Poetry the only 
; ng Now taught for an inner validity, 
a . 
















Certainly the teacher of 
counts. with so much good in his gu 
pomitr | wpe Intuitively, he will more “abundant” fife Th 
4: and, understanding, be taught solemnly. ase 
tand; ’ . 9 ured] t 
ynders = be more than lip homage the frm accents of i aoe 





wil : ' 
as subject when he comes to lines a Let youth face the eternal 
to acts, the deep hungers, with joy ; 
Jike these: their hearts, sills 


‘ d stands out on either side, 
OE br the heart is wide; 

No - the world is stretched the sky, 
sam her than the soul is high. 


It is clear, however, that such a pro- 

, gram 18 not achieved haphazardly or 

No hig " d widen the Overnight. It is achieved, when at ‘ll 
He will lift the sky an because the teacher h looked 
f the student’s world because for He as looke closely 
Into this function of Poetry teaching 

and has agreed on its importance. Such 

a teacher understands clearly how well 

poetry may play its part in our corpor- 

ate life; how the very breath and body 
oe svall. of poetry, the perfection of its form, 

That wants it down.” the reason for its being, may minister 

And it will be a dull day if the walls to the humaneness of our ideals, What 

of the classroom will not open up and 4 superb servitor poetry is to all who 
reveal still other walls reaching out will have her, with the stars of her 
and out endlessly for youth some day, eyes to lift our vision while her ‘hand 
perhaps, to batter down. Meanwhile, guides our feet in the lowly road! 
suficient that they see; that their eyes, Who does not wish her so? Who does 
tipped with fire, have caught a glimpse not rejoice in her power and scope, in 
of man’s ennobling and terrible climb the finality of her utterance, her grace 
to the sky! and light and sanity? For surely she 
No mere aesthetics here for the stu- is the closest to us of all the arts, ever 
dent, it will be noted; but, rightly intent as she is on the meaning and 
considered, the beginnings of a social salvation of life and of the mysteries 

ear the more powerful because beyond the sight and touch. 

se me ‘hn the more beautiful be- Tar Kexeeas 

hho Ousand poets have woven it 

frog es of insight, Only Put such & program to the test: 

i well wp *° trained can tolerance What are its chances of Success in the 

Youth ex, ae come; only such a Normal classroom? 

i sur to man’s upward striv- —_In the teacher himself, as he faces an 
"He . average group of pupils, there may 
Heretic, rebeg el” ae pipe out; well rise the thought that the hurly- 

the wit — burly of school routine does hot per- 

mit of the effects which he is seeking 


“em light of the sun is of the es- 


ence, if poetry is to live at all. “‘More 
light!” he will say with Goethe, and 


with Frost: 
“Something there is that doesn’t love 


W a circle that took him in," 
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to achieve. For him poetry, |e tac 
say, is beauty and truth; for hig 
charges, too often, it means a mark 
Fortunate the teacher who knows how 
to banish the red pencil; he will create 
a rapport between himself and his stu. 
dents that will stand him in good 
stead. Yet, this being done, there js 
still the feeling that the very form of 
poetry opposes all the  teacher’s 
counning; that its texture is often 
dense, its technique precious, its 
meaning elsive or totally with- 
drawn from view. And this is not all. 
Our pupils possess a very unequal and 
nearly always inadequate power of 
interpretation—even with prose. They 


have little general familiarity with the - 


raw stuff of poetry’s concern; their 
experiences, in city or country, are 
confined to the steadily diminishing 
segment of apartment and street, or 
of house and field, which bounds their 
lives. This restricts the depth and 
range of their understanding; all too 
frequently the poet sings to ears that 
have been stopped. The day has long 
passed, if it ever existed in this coun- 
try at all, when teachers could count 
upon students with a rich and ait 
geneous culture that would respon 

readily to the voice of the poet. 

We are not surprised, therefore, 
when we find among some of our stu’ 
dents a lack of interest in the ery 
name and nature of poetry, sometimes, 
indeed, amounting to downright hostil- 
ity. The youth fed on the apeeane 
pages of the metropolitan car a 
(for the enemy is nearly always 
the species male) or on the spicy a : 
dal of the tabloids has develope 





tore” by John 


ley Ves tel, ** Jazz F an- “The Chamber ed N autilus” by 


Mj 
Owever, Vain Will im 4 by Stan 7 

of cond ave learned tid Sone bey Carl Sandburg, Pa A Holmes, “The Commemoration Ode” 

i. 1a th” an by Lowell 

shall cor. readin © fury tas ous With Dea ome y 
on hig gaa et Sooner if 8 iin, fe Renee. Dog” by Don Marquis, Such a list will suggest that there 
a Own g att e Reet += “1 Song” by Richard Hovey, were heights as well as fallows in the 
Petite for the ; a0 ay | i Truce of the Mohawks” by older American poetry; and this js 


Precisely what it is intended that our 
pupils shall understand. 
Now let the teacher select several 


Sensationalism h dad Steren | 
In th * S18 not of Rober 


For in such 4 , Ogical q NEXT STEP 
4 HE . 
soul, however ; tl L T Je it is true that students, under poems which were highly popular dur- 


t P. Tristram Coffin. 


the taste, there is at leasta pte ao cote gis, 5 wanes | 
the Stir and mood of th ‘ Unger fy the proper guidance, enjoy e ing this Period; poems which by i ie 
there is, in fine ae © Printed fab poems in this volume in whatever Or ious coincidence will nearly sdiway 
this interest in life fata der they are presented, It 18 perhaps fall into a lower category of excellence 
sary at the start, is ; that istry more in keeping with modern practice. —a coincidence which will trouble the 

pees to study poems in cycles or groups student, at first, until the reason there- 


which contain a common element of for bursts upon him on a bright day 
____&& thought or feeling. of revelation. The class itself may 
es Let us assume that the teacher volunteer the titles. The question may 
ff) wishes to employ this latter method. then be asked: Are these great 
Having succeeded in arousing the poems? And much of American 
sympathetic interest of his class, he poetry of the period having been dis- 
now considers it desirable to show that missed as purely literary, it will be 
_ modern American poetry, relatively high time to clinch some first princi- 


for it may yet with <Veibare. tin 
seed and hen oe _ 
THE APPROACH ae 

The teacher, uncertain ofthe pot 
sensitiveness of his class, will probaly 
be gin his work by selecting pou 
which will receive a swift and sm 









v. A. Weaver, “Saddle Whittier, “The Rhodora” by Emerson 7 
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taneous welcome. Such poems ad 
capitalize the familiar sentiments = 
normal preference for strong fetig 


and direct action; and thus, by si 


and holding the interest, will ae 
clear respect for the pockt a 






only more recent in time, but different 
in spirit. From the elementary schools 
the pupil has brought some little 
knowledge of the works of Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Holmes, Emerson, 
Bryant and others, and this can readily 

drawn upon in order to lead the 


to the older American poetry, is not ples, not merely in poetry but in the 


values of life for which alone poetry 
exists. As this is a field where “‘ig- 
norant armies” still “clash by night,” 
the teacher will not obtrude his own 
definitions: No credo, no aesthetic of 
poetry, need be imposed on the pupil; 
the time for that, indeed, is not yet. 


which, all unknown to ~ class to disco . 
lodgment somehow: ve i the fren’ ver the leading traits of The important thing is that the stu- 
let us not cesPe™ "ve poetry written, let us say, dent be encouraged to derive his own 


| before the death of Whitman. 


from the depths of his own experience 


“a0 18 that on 
portant ie been touch ™ : teacher may then decide to and in response to his own needs. 
the =“ oF all tee oF two in reading part —_ But let us not lose sight of our goal. 
subtle < cha grou: wp this. some such Stoup of poems as_ We have been able to conclude, from 
Here 15 mack by Kee Sonnets Shi Hie “rps these brief readings, that the older 
“Tame syisier' Apo wat by Longtelloy ne Divina Comedia” American poetry, for all its grandeur 
oat “The sas “Mia mA pe Waterfay™ Lies: B ranatopsis,” “To a and glory, was flawed by certain 
Arthur Guitet in Daly Y Bryant, “Ichabod” by weaknesses: it was derivative, bookish, 
om 
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static in theme and form. It was, ex. 
cept in the case of its chief practition- 
ers, and then only at certain extraordi- 
nary moments, somewhat divorced 
from American life. 

We are now ready, with the help 
of these older poets whose works we 
have studied, to show why a Walt 
Whitman and an Edgar Allan Poe 
came upon the scene; and, further- 
more, why the study of modern 
American poetry must be introduced 
with some 
achievements. In short, we-are ready 
to see how Poe ushered in that fever- 
; ish zeal for experimentation in form, 
» so characteristic of our latter-day 

poets; and how Whitman, making a 

beginning at a folk-idiom, led the van 

of those who, in the voice of this our 
_ day, preoccupy themselves with the 

virtues and vices of the most dynamic 
and agitated civilization the world has 
j yet produced. 
The teacher has thus made it clear 
that the modern American poet has 
the blood of the innovator in him; that 
he is not aloof from life, but, rather, 
deeply immersed therein; that he 
_ ~knows no restrictions of subject-mat- 
ter or technique except those which 
are self-ordained; that he considers 
himself free to explore every mood of 
_ the American soul, every corner of 
_ the American scene, and to speak his 
mind concerning them. This wide- 
‘Yanging nature of the modern Ameri: 
can poet's art can perhaps be presented 
to the student by assigning for class 
: eading and discussion a series of 
poems calculated to give a graphic 
dea of the tides of thought and feel- 


























emphasis upon _ their. 


AN 





M+ seep ee 55, 


CT rnsienna | 


Edna St. Vincent Mill, TTadiations 


John V. A. Weaver : 
E. E. Cummings "Dae 


The Negro Speaks of Riven 
With such a list (which, inciden 
ally, is arranged chronologically, ag 
cording to the birth-dates of th 


poets) it will be not unedifying io 


evolve a phrase or two, characterizing 
the work of the poet. The result my 
be, approximately, as follows: — 
Markham.......Poet of Social Protest , 
Robinson......Ironically Tender Por q 
traitist of Human Na 
ture j 
Fr0St nnemneneE hilosopher of Nature 
Propagandist ° 


a Causes in the 
age of the ¢ 
Man 4 in the 
Lindsay  caaseilti A cool Age 
inter 0 
Fletcher ol Sensations 
in I 
WV Ca VEL evereerer * pths for Poet 
spiration F in 
4 ic1afl, 0 
er Form 


Pleader for Racial Jus- 
tice 
ch an exercise as this, rough and 
as it is bound to be, is nev- 
heless likely to yield the results of 
ee h the teacher is in search. It lit- 
e atters whether the student's 
. iawe of the poets is sure or 
: ‘o what is important is that he 
cian the conditions in Ameri- 
can life which led to the rise and de- 
velopment of the traits he has just dis- 
covered sO saliently illustrated in 
American poetry. This understand- 
ing will make him see the true place 
of modern poetry in his education. 
Why, he may ask himself, is “The 
Man With the Hoe” so popular? 


Su 





Clearly because it registers, as perhaps 
no other American poem does, a wide- 
spread and deeply-felt attitude to- 
wards a grave social evil. And this is 
only one of many similar poems that 
may be cited. The inference is plain: 
such poems help to give us the picture 
not only of modern poetry, but of 
modern times. Incidentally, the stu- 
dent has learned for himself—it were 
best he learned this himself—that 
modern American poetry, so candid, 
and vital and articulate on all the 
forces that make our life, is deserving 
of his profound admiration. 


ADOLPH GILLIS. 
Eastern District High School. 


HIGH POINTS 


Why Art Weaving? 
" At Haaren High School, Art Weav- 


ing is an elective, unprepared subject 
open to all students having at least 
three free periods per week. The 
usual course is five periods per week 
for four terms. These may be taken 
in four successive terms, or students 
sire <sntehg xn, wala tan 
» SOing on from where 

they left off. 
“ae oe ‘ an elective, most students 
ie nk eaving because they like 
a te Failures, therefore, are 
ie » and the successful comple- 
students ee of work created by the 
Pleasursby wn hands is usually very 
ig shienes As a proof that the work 
oe Many students continue to 
and sixth term of Art 
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Weaving without receiving credit for - 


it at all. 

To arouse interest in the work it is 
necessary only to show the children 
pieces of finished work of former stu- 
dents. Another thing that always 
seems to arouse special interest is to 
tell them that when or if they get that 
famous million dollars and can buy 
any of these decorative accessories in- 
stead of making them, they will have 
acquired ability to choose and judg- 
ment along these lines far superior to 
that of the ordinary layman in the 
buying of rugs, tapestries, and other 
forms of handwork. 

Our students make all manner of 
scarfs, pillow tops, pictures (woven 
and embroidered), bench covers, foot: 
stools, handbags, curtains, bed spreads, 
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hooked rugs, needlepoint, and petit 
point tapestry as well as Oriental flat 
weaves and pile rugs. On the foot 
looms, they make chenille bathmats, 
old-fashioned woven scarfs, and table 
covers and handbags of an entirely dif- 
ferent type, employing a different tech- 
nique. They also make any number 
of hand-knitted and crocheted scarfs, 
hats, and sweaters. 

Besides the creation of actual usable 
things, one period per week in each 
_class is devoted to a lesson on the his- 
toric and cultural background con- 
nected with this work. They study 
first the materials used—their origin 
and the processes of their manufac- 
ture. For example, the story of wool 
from the sheep’s back to the beautiful] 
bit of ornament on an Oriental rug 
is no secret to the student of Art 
Weaving. The silk used in the high 
lights of a tapestry bench cover is a 
series of pictures and stories from the 
caterpillar on the mulberry leaf in 
Japan or Italy to a skein of brilliant 
hued thread. The history of Oriental 
rugs and tapestries, from the Copts of 
Egypt with their flying shuttles, and 
the royal weavers of Persia under the 
famous Shah Abbas, through the 
Gothic and Renaissance periods, cor- 
relates with the history of Europe and 
Asia. The types of work identified 


with certain countries, such as Har- 


danger work with Norway, are taught 


in both junior and senior high schools. 

Not only does Art Weaving, in a 
Wonderfully effective and pleasant 
‘Way,’ fill our ever increasing leisure 


time, but it gives a cultural background 
hardly Possible with any other one 
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En docto 
erns and real] antique " 


rugs, | 
taught why the colors gs fy are 


In anti 


have merely mellowed in shade <a ) 


Some of those made 


browns. 


It is obvious, therefore, that pep 
Weaving may well become a part of 
any high school curriculum, whetherit _ 
be a school devoted entirely to thes | 
called “general course”—the course of : 
unimpeachable orthodoxy —or the — 
school where the emphasis is on the 


side of technical skill. 


Those who believe one of the - : 
of education to be an “induction into 


and a progress in a satisfying Occup 


tion” should look into 


ing course. It will be 


great step 


_ uasonieely = 3 effective i 


for those sea ing culture 
‘on in an evolvin 
pation in 


_ staf 
techniques, knowledge, ar 
ards, and outlooks. 


° S. 
Weaving! HELEN Have 


Haaren High School. 





in more Tecent 
times have faded Or turned to dirty 


this Art Wav 
found to 2 : 


hag 
great help toward just suc fora ; 








Habit of Critical-Mindedness 
James Monroe High School 


The 
ao Ee fall term the department 


eae were made interesting and 
mectl 


+a) by discussions of various phases 
soe roblem of developing correct 
of uF : thought and appreciation of 
eer The problem for discussion 
—— by Dr. Henry E. Hein, 
nd of the school, who is keenly 
P arestol in developing in our boys 
a girls a consciousness of their men- 

| powers and of the value and effect- 
“se of rational consideration of 
problems which they are now meeting 
in connection with their school work 
and which they will be called upon to 
meet as active citizens of the republic. 

The discussions at the meetings of 

the Department of Secretarial Studies, 
of which Mr. Benjamin Fromberg is 
the chairman, grouped themselves 
around the following precepts: 

1. Let the pupil become conscious 
of the fact that he is thinking. 

2, Lead him to think either induct- 
ively or deductively, but always 
scientifically. 

3. Teach him to reject and to con- 
demn inferior and unworthy 
thoughts and to entertain only 
the healthy and inspiring 
thoughts, 

* Train him to think habitual] 
alon ‘ y 
§ worthy lines, allowing no 
exceptions, 
en, after he . 
tery in th has achjeved mas- 
the traj ; baits of these tools of 
‘ained mind, show him how 
to use hi Sc  f . 
S Initiative in anal zi 
4 Situation Fang 
new to him, 





6. Develop in him a desire to make 
his analyses with an “open mind 
and to avoid prejudices. 

7. Guide him to become critical of 
the elements of his analyses. 
Make him habitually thorough 
and exact in his analyses. 

And if we could train him to be 
habitually thorough and exact in his 
analyses we would have succeeded in 
developing in him the habit of critical- 
mindedness. We would shave suc- 
ceeded in enabling him to give that in- 
voluntary response to a situation 
which immediately detects its merits 
or demerits, its needs or its superflu- 
ities. We would have created in him 
an alert state of mind, a thorough and 
exacting open-mindedness, which is the 
resultant of an ability to analyze and 
which offers material for reflection. 

, There is a real need for the devel- 
opment of this power of critical-mind- 
edness in connection with office and 
secretarial work. For example, let us 


_ consider the case of Mary, a senior in 


a high school where I once taught. 
Mary, as part of her office practice 
assignment, had been sent to the of- 
fice to-take dictation from the princi- 
pal of the school. 
the “better-than-average™ students in 
this school where admission was based 
upon the successful passing of JI. Q. 
and A. Q. tests. 
Early in the morning of Mary's first 
day in the office, the principal dictated 
. Some letters to her. The principal 
asked Mary to read back from her 
notes. Mary read back, fluently and 
correctly, A clerk then gave Mary 
paper and envelopes and told her to 
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Mary was one of — 
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type two carbon copies of each ees 


Mary began to transcribe. She worked 
quickly and after almost two hours’ 
work the clerk sitting near Mary saw 
her searching through the drawers of 
the desk for something she seemed un- 
able to find. When the clerk in- 
quired as to what Mary wanted, Mary 
replied that she was looking for yel- 
low envelopes so she could type car- 
bon copies of the envelopes she had 
to address. 

It is apparent from Mary’s experi- 
ence that somewhere along the line one 
or more of Mary’s teachers succeeded 
in impressing upon her the importance 
of the carbon copy. But it is also 
evident that no teacher actually com- 
pleted her instructions with respect to 
the use of carbon copies. Every one 
of Mary’s typewriting and ofhice prac- 
_ tice teachers failed to develop in her 
 acritical mental attitude toward an ac- 
tual business practice. 

A teacher ought never to assume 
that any “Mary” in her class has ex- 
periential background and should 
therefore be expected to know that al- 
though carbon copies of correspond- 
ence and other business papers are sent 
through the mail, they are never sent 
in other than “original” envelopes. 

And it is also apparent that Mary 
had not been taught the purpose of at 
least one of the carbon copies—that of 
filing for future reference. Mary's 
critical powers had not been directed 
toward the purpose and usefulness of 
such an elementary business practice as 
that of typing at least one carbon Copy 
for filing, and that of sending all mail 
in “original” envelopes. 
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Here, then, is another instance 
the painful price a student must ay | 
as a beginner in an office in order to : 
develop a critical-mindedness toward 
an everyday problem; to develop for 
herself that mental attitude toward her 
work which the school which gradu: E 
ated her failed to develop for i ; 
Every one of her instructors 1a t 
make of her an efh i 


cient worker ¥ j 
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id fill out a blank check, but had 
coy d and drilled upon the signific- 
a ¢ each item, the .legal obliga- 
fos eo" Ived in signing checks and 
n, Lucy would have been saved 
Sant humiliating experience. Lucy’s 
a d to develop in her the 


aile 

teachers f 
-ritical- mindedness toward checkmak 
ing which is another very important 
j 


iness practice. 
ha fae is the case of the 
beginner who invariably types the 
name of his school in the formal clos- 
ing of letters instead of the name of 
the concern for which he is working. 

A teacher who fails. to point out to 
a pupil that the name of the company 
typed in the formal closing must agree 
with the name on the letterhead and 
is the name of the concern for which 
the typist is working; and who fails 
to point out the fact that the name of 
the school is used in typewriting 
classes only because the typing of the 





name on correspondence gives practice 


in typing formal closings, fails not 
only to produce an efficient worker 
but fails also in the more immediate 
task of developing in the pupil a habit 
of critical‘mindedness which would en- 
able him to approach new situations 
accurately and with confidence. 

And so it seems to me that when 
We, as instructors, present certain pro- 
jects or problems to a student or 
8roup of students we err in that we 
mee confine our efforts to the de- 
ro - “o one type of criticism 
oh mie Orm in which a com- 
diigagh 3 ¢ me hes typed. But, 
* bine that this criticism 

Imes referred to as 
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lower criticism—is very useful and of 
great importance to the typist, never- 


theless higher criticism which concerns — 


itself with the interpretations made of 
the typed project is also useful and is 
sometimes of even greater importance. 
The power and habit of lower critic- 
ism aids in the development of a 
skilled mechanic, an artistic typist. The 
power and habit of higher criticism 
aids in the development of an intelli- 
gent worker—a responsible, efficient, 
and thoughtful worker. 

Both forms of critical-emindedness 
should be developed because both are 
necessary to the development of intel- 
ligent, useful, and dependable workers 
and responsible members of the com- 
munity. 

LILLIAN BADESCH. 
James Monroe High School. 


The Use of the Blackboard 
in Teaching Shorthand 

At the meeting of the Gregg Short- 
hand Teachers’ Association at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel on March 3, there 
was a most interesting symposium on 
the value of student blackboard work 
in the shorthand class. 

One side maintained that practically 
all of the blackboard work in the 
shorthand class should be done by the 
teacher; that work by students caused 
incorrect impressions to be made upon 
the class; that the wholesale writing 
of shorthand by students at the black- 
board made proper correction by the 
teacher impossible, and that it was un- 
kind to expose the inabilities and 
awkwardnesses of students before their 
critical classmates. 
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The opposing side protested vehe- 
mently that the teacher could correct 
the students’ shorthand work better 0 
the blackboard than otherwise, thar 
students enjoyed going to the black- 
board and that the criticism of fellow. 
students was beneficial. 


Now, while I should never have the 
temerity to disagree with any of these 
important people in public, I should 
like very humbly to offer my own ex- 
periences, which happen to be some- 
what of a compromise between these 
two apparently opposing points of 
view. 

I believe with the first side that 
there is no value in sending students 
to the blackboard to “learn” or prac- 
tice correct slant, proportions or other 
penmanship drills. Horizontal writing 
is quite a different skill from vertical 


writing and there is no particular 


point in actually developing good 
blackboard writers—that’s not the ob- 


ject of our training. So that in the 
first few weeks of the shorthand course 
‘I believe that the teacher should do 
all of the blackboard writing and 
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> 


ne 
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: 


_ some of the poor work done by others. 
ge on all accounts my experience 


leads me to feel strongly that for 4 


* 
Pat 
te 
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supervise the work of the individual 
students at their desks. The home- 
work paper also offers an excellent op- 
portunity for checking up on the pen- 
manship of each student. 


Poor blackboard work not only 
causes incorrect fixations but also de- 
velops an unfortunate attitude of 
smug satisfaction on the part of the 
“pretty fair” student when he sees 


y 


nobly, 
prised at 


The class is interested and su 


Marie’s performance, Ina short time 


I find that two or three Other students 


have developed this skill of fine short 
hand writing and gradually more and 
more are able to gain the privilege of 
writing on the blackboard while the 
class watches them eagerly and jealous 
ly. 
4 These proficient students are per 
mitted to write on the blackboard for 
three kinds of drill only: 
1. The daily drill on brief forms 
4. Drill on review 7 ! 
3. Correction of certain 
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But there is no 
at attitude in 
longer any _ ‘a = "een 
whitewashed fence. 
since it is a privilege and an mente . 

o to the blackboard, all are eager 
a sent and, what is more important, 
strive to be worthy of being sent. Thus 
1 invariably find my shorthand stud- ~ 
ents practising on the board before 
school in the morning, at lunch time 
and even during the few minutes at 
the close of the typewriting period. 

By the second half of the term there 
are apt to be a goodly number of 
students who are able to write on the 
blackboard, not only without creating 
incorrect fixations in the minds of 
their fellow students, but who on the 
S27 Fete dae onething ven 

m. For when a 


teac ; 
: cher writes fine shorthand outlines 
is merely a ¢q 


ere m ' T'can do that too! 
what , ention might be made 
‘OMetimes Pedagogues ' know - 
Orget—that self-activity is 


arousing and 
nterest in the classroom 
f going to the black- 
d thrill and excite’ 
ment to a shorthand lesson apt = 
desk drill never can. It not o ty 
lieves the monotony of desk wri - 
but provides indirectly other classroo 
activity which the students enjoy- . 
For example, the students keep the 
blackboards ruled. In order to be on 
time to clean the boards and rule them, 
there is usually a rush to the stenogra- 
phy room that would do any teacher's 
heart good. Incidentally, at the con- 
ference referred to above, one charm: 
ing speaker more or less parenthetical- 
ly, “I wish someone would invent an 
automatic blackboard eraser. But I, 
for one, am glad there is no such 
device. In an alert, interested stenog- 
raphy class there is always a student 
ready to clean off a board as soon as 


one of the best means of 


maintaining i 
and the business O 
board adds zest an 


“it requires it. And do they mind the 


job? They love it. Ruling the board, 
erasing it, writing on it—all gives 
them a feeling of responsibility. ‘The 
lesson is theirs, not the teacher's. They 
are busy, not only the teacher. They 
have the principal réles in the stenog- 
raphy room, not the teacher. All of 
which creates an attitude of cheerful- 
ness, interest and good-will in the class- 
room which we should be very hesitant 
about discouraging. 

To sum up, I contend that much 
that was said by both sides in discus- 
sion mentioned can be reconciled as 
follows: | 

1. No blackboard work by students 

for penmanship drills. 

2. No blackboard work by students 
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for demonstration purposes, 
3. No blackboard work merely to 
learn what the pupil can do. 
4. Blackboard work by the beg 
writers only. 
a. To give other students a goal 
to which to aspire. 
b. To free the teacher for indj- 
vidual correction of desk work. 
c. To arouse interest through self- 
activity. 
EMMA 8S. MILLER. 
Flushing High School. 


Devices for Homework: Check-Up 


The value of homework as a learn- 
ing process is seldom questioned. As 
such, it goes on when not under the 
direct control of the teacher whose 
duty it is then to guide it as efficiently 
as possible by remote control. 

The biggest problem confronting 


the teacher is that of instilling in his 


- pupils a desire to do homework regu- 
larly and accurately. These aims can 
best be obtained by efficient check-up 
of homework. Poor homework is all 
too often the outcome of laxity on the 
part of the teacher. Once pupils 
thoroughly realize that their teacher 
considers homework an indispensable 
part of the work of the term, on a par 
with class work, and not merely the 
result of insistence on a time-worn 
pedagogical routine, they begin to pay 
more attention to its accuracy and 
regularity. . 
Proper check-up is the outstanding 
means of instilling the desired attitude 
toward written work. The check-up 
devices I have found helpful are SP°" 
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. 1. Collect the homework of the en 
tire class and mark carefully several 


“papers selected at random. Check of 


the others for completeness. 

2. Collect the work of the entire 
class and check for neatness and com: 
pleteness. There is little difference be 
tween this method and the first, except 
that in the first case homework need 


book 
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‘at the teacher is sure to see their 


k. 
a One of the methods of check-up I 


like best is the collection of the home- 
work papers of one or two LOWE, 
after corrections have been made in 
class. This should be done at varying 
intervals and the work of the same 
row should sometimes be collected 
more than once, even before the work 
of another row has been taken once. 
This helps to hinder the attempts of 
pupils to avoid doing homework on 
“off days.” 
ne vigilance for two or three 
venil inevitably brings worth-while 
done th Soon those who have not 
ae eir homework, instead of at- 
‘mpting to bluff thei 
the period, will cir way through 
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Methods of check-up, If you 


this point you may be _ 
assured that the first of the _ 
the control of regularity, 18 dU 

established. 
' Papers, when collected and — 
as in the first and fifth devices, § a 
be marked carefully. These marks 
should be recorded and considered as 
important as recitation marks. on 
questions confront the teacher. J 
what _ basis should homework be 
marked and what must the teacher 
look for? The outstanding item to 
look for is the correction of the in- 
dividual pupil’s mistakes by that pupil. 
Homework should be collected only 
after it has been reviewed and cor- 
rected in class. We must never for- 
get and must never let the pupil for- 
get that accuracy with regularity are 
the aims toward which we strive in 
written homework. Pupils can never 
be made to feel this too heavily. A 
paper handed in, complete, in ink, if 
corrections have been carelessly made 
or neglected, should be rated a failure. 
Severity on this score usually improves 
original accuracy as well as accuracy 
in correction. 


arrive at 


Here are several other items to con- 
sider: 

1. A pupil should always make up 
homework—after school if necessary. 

2. The teacher should insist on the 
proper heading. 
| 3. Writing should be on every other 
line to enable pupils to make plain 
and legible corrections in the blank 
lines, 

4, Corrections should be made in 
pencil. Another medium than that 
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originally used always makes them 

stand out more clearly. 

| When papers are rated on these 

items, besides the mark, the teache 
ie r 

should make written comments which 

suggest improvement. For example: 

1. Nice work (if paper is com- 
mendable). 2 

2. Heading (if it is incorrect). 

3. Ink (if pencil has been used). 

4. Skip lines (if none have been 
skipped). | 

5. Poor correction (if it is very 
poor). 

6. Better correction (if only a few 
mistakes have been overlooked). 

7. Not neat (if paper is messy). 

8. Illegible; and so on. 

These comments are really heeded 

by boys and girls who, in the last 
analysis, do not like to be criticized for 
things they can easily accomplish. 
- T have found it best to employ more 
than one type of check-up during the 
term since it is less tiresome for me 
and breaks up any attempt of pupils to 
combat a routine procedure. As a 
teacher you will find that. none of 
these devices is too long or too com- 
plicated to employ in five classes. 

The thing to remember always 1s 
that the pupil who can’t “put any’ 
thing over” on his teacher and knows 
it, soon ceases to try and becomes 4 
desirable worker. 

Jacos D, GOLDSTEIN. 


DeWitt Clinton High School. 


A Pan-American Exhibit and an 
Example of School Codperation 
___ A suggestion made by Miss Rabino 
_-_-witz, president of the Pan-American 
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Miss Wolfe, of the History De- 
partment, contributed four handsome- 
ly dressed dolls representing “‘toreros” 
and their lady friends just before the 
start of the bull-fight; a large “‘peineta” 
iy ornamental shell-comb and a sample 

turron,” a paste of honey and 
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_ best advantage. 


r. Johnson, of the 
—s a : provided be 
with the necessary glass-shelving» a ne 
Miss Marino of the clerical force = 
a whole assembly period placing ~s 
mantilla where it would show to 


The labor involved is amply repaid 
when one sees teachers and pupils en- 
joying the exhibit and making favor’ 
able comments. | 
departments have the apportunity of 
seeing the art, costumes and products 
of other countries; and to the pupils 
who are studying Spanish such terms 
as mate, bombilla, faja, and alpargatas 
will no longer be mere words, but con- 
crete interesting experiences. 

LouIs BERKOWITZ. » 


Bushwick High School. 


A Questionnaire Study of 
Boys' Health Habits 

In the interest of experimentation 
regarding the health habits his students 
possessed and not knowing of any 
standardized test in this field, the writ- 
er suggests herein a health-habit ques- 
tionnaire based upon specific hygienic 
habits of which current scientific prac- 
tice is in general accord. The students 
were also requested to report on their 
improvement of health made during 
the year. Asa check upon these find- 
ings their medical records were con- 
sulted and comparisons made from 
time to time. 


The questionnaire was given to 437 
boys in the first three terms in the 
high school. It was modified to meet 
certain suggestions offered by the 
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American Child Health Associationt 
also by Drs. Wood and Lerrigo?, h 
purpose of each question was cia, 
explained. Each question was sea 
slowly and answered before preceedin 

to the next. The questionnaire nari 


WE Must Know Facts 


The answers you write will in no 
way affect any of your marks. It js 
a matter of investigation only and by 
telling the whole truth you will help 
solve a problem. Please omit your 
name or other identifying marks. This 
will enable you to write without fear 
of detection and to be perfectly frank 
in your answers. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What time did you go to bed last 
night? | 

2. How many pillows did you sleep 
on? (Describe them as large, medium 
or small.) . 

3. Where your bedroom windows 
open? 

4. What time did you get up this 
morning? | 

5. Did you drink any water before 
breakfast? How much? 

6. How many glasses of water did 
you drink yesterday? 

7. Did you do any setting-up exer’ 
cises this morning? 

8. Write down each article of food 
you ate for breakfast this morning. 


1 American Child Health Association and 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance ng: jas 
School Health Problems from Many Lanas. 
New York, 1928. Page 159. 


?Wood, T. D., and Lerrigo, M. O.: 


Health Behavior Supplement. Public School — 


Publishing Company, Bloomington, Il., 
1928. Page 22. 
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much? 
19, Do you drink tea? How much? 


20. Write down each article of 


food you ate for supper last night. 


21. Check what you did during 


supper last night: 
(a) Read the newspaper. 
(b) Read a book. 
(c) Did homework. | 
(d) Had pleasant conversation 
(e) Listened to the radio. 
(f) Quarreled with som 
ber of the family. 
(g) Rushed supper b 
appointment. 
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heck the P 
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‘nation this year? 
nai List below your health defects 


and when you intend correcting each. 
Briefly state in what ways you have 
improved your health practices since 
you came to this school? | 
The following are the detailed re- 
sults: 


Habit of Sleep 


Of the children that answered the 
Questions 51 per cent go to bed before 
ten o'clock; 49 per cent after ten 
clock; 50 per cent each had more and 
ess than ten hours of sleep. Seventy- 


“ven per cent of the children 


with windows open, sleep 
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Habits of Diet 
Analysis showed that only 39 per 


cent of the children eat what might be 
termed “an adequate breakfast”; 58 
per cent eat a breakfast consisting 
chiefly of a cup of coffee (glass of 
milk) and a roll and butter; 3 per 
cent go away to school withbut having 
eaten any breakfast. Two cases stand 
out from the rest in that of having 
eaten meat (bacon) for breakfast. 


This agrees with the findings of the 
health survey of 86 cities? in that the 
American child prefers not to have 
meat for breakfast. 

Only 50 per cent of the children 
manifest the habit of drinking no 
coffee. The figures are as follows: no 
coffee, 50 per cent: one cup, 31 per 
cent; two cups, 10 per cent: 
Cups, .03 per cent: four ¢ 
-O1 per cent. 


a per cent of the children 
+l ae any tea, 38 per cent 
i 4 iP O8 per cent drink two 

of sweetened drink is a 


three 
Ups Or more, 
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competitor of milk.” writes 
. = th 
ican Child Health PO is 


Pee has not become habi 
ual wi the high school boys ques 
a The goal of a quart of milk 
a day for each child has not taken roo 
with almost 80 per cent. 
Per cent drinking eight ¢] 

Per cent drinking seven locas * inte 
Per cent drinking six glasses a day 7 
Per cent drinking five glasses a day... 
Per cent drinking four glasses a day... 
Per cent drinking three glasses a day... 
Per cent drinking two glasses a day..... 21 


Per cent drinking one glass a d 
Per cent drinking no mil Rags os 


A glass or more of water before 
breakfast was taken by only 36 per 
cent of the children. Our inquiry 
shows that 60 per cent of the children 
do not have a sufficient intake of water 
according to the standard of six glasses 


a day. 


Fifty-seven per cent of the children 
eat “an adequate supper’; 39 per cent 
“an inadequate supper”; 4 per cent 
had no supper. Of those that did not 
eat supper almost all were found to 
have an appointment. 


It is quite obvious that proper 
frame of mind facilitates proper di- 
gestion. Our inquiry shows: 


During Supper Per cent 
Number of children reading the 
DEWSPAP OL nn aavnerennevennsneeereerneerneernnennn® 22 
Number reading a Dook.-o-vovosssseeemesssseecceee 18 
Number doing homework vss 
Number conversing pleasantly. 
Number listening to the radio 
Number quarelling with some mem’ 
ber of the fami y——erv-eeocceececcssenensemeserrrn 
Number rushing supper because of 
AN APPOINLMEME evceerrerereereeerrerrn renew 
Number doing none of the things 
mentioned scclinesensnvevenccssencesessenacenneTennnnnnnrnnn ns 


‘Ibid. Page 164. 
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Study, 
Habits of Cleanliness 
Ninety-five ie 
perc : 
wach eis Teak = of the children 


toilet whenever possible }t is the 
school’s responsibility to provide pro 

er hand-washing facilities if we i 
foster this important health habit. Ou 


elementary schools have made greater 


after visiting th 


a ot . 


progress in this connection though 
their facilities are far inferior in many 7 
places to those found in our modem 


high schools. 


tioned bite their nails. 


te that this percent’ - 


ey 


nine per cent O 
change their s 





tion 25 on the 
f clothing are sur’ 
children still be- 
clean shirt” 
lean clothing. Ninety- 
f those questioned 
hirt one or more times, 


oths. 


- that “putting om = 


whereas 47 per cent change their un- 


| derwear two or more times and 82 


per cen 


t change their socks two or 
more times. The writer definitely 
knows that a great many of the stud- 
ents sleep in their underwear and some 


even sleep in their socks during the 


winter months. 

The practice of brushing the teeth 
at least twice a day is the pattern of 
behavior of only 29 per cent of the 


Twenty-four per cent of those qué’ 7 children. Forty per cent of the chil- 


It is gratify 


dren brush their teeth once a day and 
as much as 27 per cent don’t use a 


been greatly reduced by sat | 
remedies for nail biters. These | Habits of Posture 
. _ Durin 
Aor Dip the ends of the Anse ; fF children Gaon of the day our 
5 | } ° oda . 
their y reminded about 
, Aloobe . Posture, Th 
rh Make a nail varnish of 7,65 © Wear low-heeled 4 ns advised to 
Vj ; aces Chinoidin, Vy E Ve they are told to sis ce ortable shoes; 
14 ours aan | often i . 
fic, Yo ounces OOM og fo BE acs pen ther objects, B n carrying 
mastit, 5 d let § entll: be ' €come habity " . ut, do these 
oases | Mbout 120 al’ A small pillow 
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rs sha ng y ; 
hou , Ai nails “1 


Apply to te 
brush. 


higher 


Xx 12”), es keep “ fea 
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. teeth, doing exercise and attend 


should be used when sleeping- er 
sis showed that 2 per cent of the = 
dren use no pillows; 79 Pe ae 

one pillow; 19 per cent use more = 
one pillow. Fifty-one per cent descri e 
their pillows as of a small or medium 
kind, there as 49 per cent use a large 


kind of pillow. 


Habits of Codperation 

Ninety-three per cent of these boys 
took the annual health examination re- 
quired of them and all but 2> per cone 
knew their defects. 

Forty-two per cent have teeth de- 
fects to be corrected. 

Thirty-seven per cent have not 
visited the dentist for at least a year. 

Three and six-tenths per cent of 
these boys smoke one or more cigar- 
ettes daily. | 

The answers on health improvement 
were so varied that it was difficult to 
classify them. Some of the answers 
given follows: 

1. “I play more.” 

2. “Followed the advice given by 
our teacher in his talks and have in- 
creased in weight.” 

3. “Went to a dentist. Took a 
health examination. Do not curse so 
much.” 

4. “I clean my teeth almost regular- 
ly. I do more exercise.” 

a. ann a — ; haga 
. 8. inned eight times; 
now I can chin fifteen times.” 

6. “Since I came to this school | 
have improved myself by washing my 


i 
my defects.” _— 
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7. “1 never liked athleti 
term. My teacher. a _ 
much with his health talks ia _ i 
solved to take care of my health i 
gained weight and now I play on. 
school team.” ies, 

8. “Take more baths, more milk 
wash hands after going to the bath. 
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room. 


9. “Learned more health habits 
from talks. Take more care of my- 
self.” : 

10. “No improvement yet, but 
health has meant more to me since I 
came to this school.” 


The findings of the health practices 
of the boys (437) in the first three 
terms of the Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Annex 150, show that there is 
a very great need for further health 
education; to do away with the ignor- 
ance that still exists. 

Our task as teachers, therefore, is to 
keep abreast of the times by study. Let 
us educate ourselves and in turn our 
children by inculcating those funda- 
mental health habits that will prevent 
disease rather than focus attention 
upon disease itself. Let us strive to 
develop in ourselves and in those that 
are sent to us a critical mindedness. 
_ This is essential if we are to learn 
(teach) effectively how to make ad- 


ee, . 4 1 
___ justments to lifes’ complex mosaic. 
‘ae M. DonaLp ADOLPH. 
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| _ Shop _ 


John Ruskin (1819-1900) said, “He 


so 


Dale 
ey 


aN ho works with his hands only 18 @ 


= ‘Mechanic; he who works with his 


ae ” 






ig 
With hig ty, 
t an Artist 4 ands h and 
the recitat:- Md any 
kes 10n 


Paper > €Tase j 
sh op. a Can no b Stroy th 
J r 
painful, “* tly ang 5 th 
Cc ental] 
onON observat 
Y Scientific stud anti 


Us that the efforts to esta “Y renin : 


ty and ¢5 
ased upon some Sort of = 


=F 
vhich has grown Out of the | si 
tinued and age-se Bad 


is 
etvicable edy 


asoned experience of 


Our present day civilization recon | 


nizes three fields from which the 
fundamentals of a general education 


should be gleaned. 


First—humanistic; to wit, language, 
literature, history, civics and five arts 
Second—scientific; to wit, mathe | 
matics, geography, physics, chemistry 


and biology. 


Third—industrial, which contributes 
mplete realization ad 
the hand and mind 
£ the earth at 9 


ted fot 


to the most com 
self-expression of 
The natural resources © 
secured, handled and trea 
human use. | 
The shop in the high 
4 variety of opportunity 
the industrial He 
age-old adage; : 
than thy father. 


ment. e ttitvo™ 
year habits n° * 





Sie eT BREE, Wee 


whew: Sed 


school si 
hich exist 


— | ‘ that ; 
Hp cso?” have hobbie 


Howard Scott 3 
+ yet it 1s 


1 sources of joy 
' |eigure time W - 
| about. Some opportunities for mechan- 







5 or any crea’ 
ch to fill this free 
ed and groaned 
mised us by 
nd his Technocracy; 
that intelligent people 
e derided Technocrats, 
e, are un’ 


over 


true 

that the sam i 
Seas silenced for a tim 
comfortably near the truth. 

Skilled hands may be life-long 
-giving activity in this 
hich we hear so much 


ical skills teach the use and handling 
of machinery to put in order the 
various mechanical devices of a mod- 
ern home. The vacuum cleaner, re- 
frigeration, electric iron, sewing ma- 
chine and oil burner are a few of the 
many appliances used. Students 
acquire some skill in carpentry, elec- 
tricity, painting and various adjust- 
ments, 


The followin 
ii g are just a few of the 


l. Deci 
Vecide on proper selection and 
Pursuit of a vocation 


x : 
Keep in repair com 


0 mon feat 
f the modern home. ures 


3. De a 
Nesg, Tan ability and resourceful- 


ie Discover one’ 
“apabilities 
Indivig 


S interest and prob- 
aa aS a result of which 


— - 
s Foster in each individual one 
| al interests. - 


‘4] vocation 
more specia =—s 
into the funda 


s « . ht 
6. Gain a insight § | “ 
mentals in actual life outside th 


hool. 
= -tunity for that de- 


7. Offer an oppo 
sire to create which means character 


building. | 

g. Learn how to conserve and gain 
strength and muscular control through 
manual activities. 

9. Provide an aid to resourceful, 
constructive thinking. 

10. Develop a love for that which 
is beautiful, artistic, appropriate and 
harmonious in one’s surroundings. 

11. Develop habits of industry, re- 
sponsibility for a task, ethical integrity 
and personal traits. 


12. Learn to appreciate a fine de- 


gree of skill. 

13. Develop work habits. 

14, Discover self-conservation and 
reclamation. 

15. Create an 
sciences. 

16. Realize the importance of ex- 
treme accuracy. 

17. Inculcate respect for dignity of 
labor and effort. 

18. Afford worthy use of leisure 
time. 

19. Give sufficient knowledge and 
skill to earn a good living. 

20. Create character that is trusted 
and admired. 

In conclusion the shop motto is 
“with heart, head and hand.” 


in the 


interest 


JosePH GREEN, 
James Madison High School. 
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Training tor Accuracy in 
Balancing Chemical Equations 


Very frequently instructors | wh 
continue to teach chemistry to Stude _ 
previously trained in this subject - 
the secondary schools make the spetifi 
statement that these students are un- 
able to balance simple equations ac- 
curately. The experienced teacher 
aware that such an assertion might is 
proved objectively, is not inclined to 
accept it as a point for argument. Per- 


haps he may counter with the remark 


that it is unfair to judge the value of 
chemistry to our pupils in the secon- 
dary schools by such a measuring 
stick, since the balancing of equations 
can hardly be proved to be the most 
powerful instrument in chemistry for 
teaching good citizenship. Although 
indisputably of first consequence, I 
believe we sometimes betray this ob- 
jective by sacrificing thoroughness in 
our haste to cover the broad field of 
chemistry. Our former critic may 
well ask if this quality, coupled with 
a fine sense of accuracy, is not a de- 
sirable attribute of good citizenship. 


During our busiest industrial years I 
lived and taught in our great chemical 
valley—the Lehigh. Boys grow and 
train there largely for the industries— 
steel, zinc, paint, cement, paper OF 


even for the printing of chemical lit- . 


erature. One regards chemistry down 
there with the alertness that a Euro- 
pean diplomat feels for national pre- 
paredness, While there I soon sensed 
the inadequacy of my instruction to 
enable the boys and girls to under’ 
stand chemical combinations and their 
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Oni mywie | 
bie tee : qv then ity Puta fo" judging the effectiveness of 
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ject, mine ven T a school precluded any grouping of 
But chem; rob students either pant cs bi 
Cannot f aa Was Carryin r future functional needs. inauly, " 
Orget the da Son) fF ed possible that only two terms.o 
any. first lecture On th y When I heard A = istry could be taught and that the 
atom—the octet the © Structure Of the 4 cal must be terminated in all cases 
Langmuir and the ae of Lewis anj a “ the Regents’ examination. The 
of Niels Bohr. The a Orbit th three classes, involved in this test, 
larity to our solar gy over by it Sm F totaling 89 students, were made up 
w Syste lent ite to f 54 per cent of third or lower term 


a fine teachability even for adol 
minds. When one could patina 
electrical nature of matter, define : 
units and capitalize on the undisputed 
axiom that like charges repel and un 
like attract, one possessed a new power 
to explain chemical reactions. 


However I felt troubled, when with 
this background equation, balancng 


boys and girls. Their average 1. Q. 


(data available for only 71 pupils) was 
- 110, the range being between 89 and 


142. 


When the. study of oxygen and 
hydrogen had been completed, the 


— work on the structure of the atom 


i hit or mis | 
remained more or less a i 


process. 
underlying t 
stood the act 3 
must be fashioned int. 
habit, similar t 
I possess only a gu 
the complete discard of fo 
ing. 9 
their effort ¢ 
cause patterns 


do ft eal fu the 
" accomp sho 


Jacking 


I concluded that once the ] . 
heory of it was under } 
of balancing equi 


y 


rus 
tudents are oO ten Sry he’ i, 
i; 
| °n, an ion chart of the well-known 


‘via, o othe edd 


f began. Our examination on the fourth 


day of this work proved that the 
students could make diagrams for the 
possible structure (atomic weights and 


_ atomic numbers given), answer the 


questions, lender or borrower, metal 
or non-metal, reducing or oxidizing 


ito «f= -aBent, give the nature and number of 


the charge and explain by diagram 
_ Sonsequent chemical combinations. 


Assured of this understanding of 


the relationship of the atom and the 


_ Gemen 
's and such complex ions as 


} carb 
p> Made. 


- age 


. Our ny b 


on 
a ace sulphate, etc., was 
€ students made these on 


Card- 
‘board ruled to match the lines on 


mber 10 school paper. 
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_ Sodium 





ort a ne 
ests on strips 
of Papers cut three quarters of an inch 
wide, laid against their ion charts. 
To prevent position memorization 
since each ion had a definite number: 
the tests were often varied by skipping 
in different units. The remainder of 
the period was given to formula build- 
ing. The method was that given in 
Step I of the Detailed Instructions for 
Balancing Equations. The homework 
now became formula charts, viz.: 


Chloride} Nitrate] Sulphate|Hydroxide 


Aluminum 





Zinc 


ee f 


Ferric 


On the fourth day the typewritten 
instructions were given for balancing 
equations. These were read over with 
the students and the period devoted to 
repeated illustrations of the written 
instructions on the blackboard. The 
students were emphatically urged 
never to deviate from the order of 
the steps given. Under no conditions 
should Step II precede Step I, nor 
should a step be eliminated, although 
familiarity with the process seems to 
render it unnecessary. Ten equations 
were now given for the daily home- 
work. During the next two days 
equations were corrected in class and 
new ones assigned. On the fourth 
day, after receiving the typewritten in- 
structions, the first formal test was 
given. Fifty-six from a total of 89 
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students had a perfect score, while Gh 
the sixth day 71 had a perfect score 
Since on this day one entire clasg 
scored without a single error, it was 
not tested again. By the seventh day 
88 of the 89 students had made per- 
fect scores. A representative test 
taken from these days is ; 
Aluminum hydroxide + sulphuric 
acid = 
Lead nitrate + potassium sulphide = 
Ferric nitrate -+ sodium carbonate = 
Sodinm phosphate + calcum 
chloride = 

It is interesting to recall that the 
time element in this investigation 
might have been shortened if I had 
had the foresight to review or perhaps 
even to teach simple factoring. A few 
of the pupils in these classes had not 
completed elementary algebra and sev- 
eral were unable at the beginning of 
the work to remove a common factor 
from 2 and 6. Since any infraction 
upon accuracy was counted as totally 
wrong, this misfortune of mathematics 
reacted somewhat unfavorably to the 
time factor. 

However, to summarize the results 
—a group of unselected students num- 
bering 89, the majority of them begin- 
ning the second year of high school 
and within the second month <: -heir 
study of chemistry, with the loss of 


_ only one member, learned to balance, 
_ with no errors whatsoever, equations 


bh 







involving double decomposition and 
| fecombination, within an average of 
| six and tworthird periods (forty-five 
| minutes each). 

| 2 Note: Data on complete combustion 
and oxidation and reduction equations, 
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co | 
me a subscript to the j 
and vice Versa : 


a Cuz (So 

tep II. Draw a vert; 

tical |; 

ing where the ion split aie es 
Example: Al, | (So,);: Ca| (Ok) 
Step III. White above each ion the 

number Tepresenting its charge (num. 


4)3 = Cuso, : 


Fee ee 
.-~ 





ber of electrons lent or borrowed) | 
and below the nature of its charge, 


whether positive or negative. 
3 2 2 aaa 


Example: Al, | (S0,)s; Ca| (OH): 


+ — 


Step IV. Criss-cross the products of | 


the charges above the 
to get the coefhicien 
over Al, (S04) 
6 before Ca(OH): 
Ca(OH) becomes 
fore Al, (50s) s- 
Example: 


and 9X 1 over 


9 1 
3 2 OH) 
2 Al: | (So,)s + 608] 2 


4. 
- SS ee" 
left side ig 
ote. On the ) 
Pa reduce all coefucte | 
) of 
lowest terms. ie on ot 
oo a = 6 must be reduc’ 
coeficien 
1 and 3; thus 


he coefficient 2be 


given compounds 4q 
becomes the coefficient 


} 
‘ 





So,) 3 -+- 3 Ca | (OH): — 
n writing the products of 
never write the square 
. write the number itself. 

of 2 number: -_ — 

9 Cul So, + 3 Al| Pos 

Fxample: 2 = ae es 
ht combine new 


Vv. On the rig in 
Five and negative ions, writing all 
ositi 


ys as subscripts. | 

t: Subscripts are found by 
forefinger of the left hand 
cient of the compound in 
n occurs and the fore- 


fnger of the right hand on the sub- 
script after the ion and by multiplying 


these two numbers together. 
L = left. R= right. 


Im ortan 


placing the 
on the coefh 


Example: 
Al, (Sos) 3 +3Ca (OH) = 
‘i R 


3xX2=6 

Al. (OH). -|- Ca3(So.)s 
L R 

1xX6=6 


Step VI. On the right side of ‘the 
equation remove the highest common 
factor of the subscripts to get the 
coefficients, 

Example: In the above equation, 
Al,(So,)s + 3 Ca(OH)». = 

Z Al(OH); +5 Ca SO, 


oon Check back and forth the pro- 

: tg the forefingers on both sides 

ps ; Equation. They will agree 

oe tly if you have followed accur- 
Y each step of this procedure, 


Racyer Evans ANDERSON. 


Tottenville High School 
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Science and the Schoo! Cafeteria 4 


School health departments make ” 


buildines 2 ts i keep their school 
. » the classrooms prop- 
erly ventilated and the grounds about 
the school in a healthful condition. 
Biology departments teach their stu- 
dents the proper methods of scientific 
research. But what about the depart- 
ment which has more connection with 
the health of the student than any 
other, the lunchroom or cafeteria of 
the school? What efforts are made in 
this department for absolute cleanli- 
ness of dishes, trays, glassware, silver- 
ware and cooking equipment? 

There is only one true standard of 
absolute cleanliness, that which elimi- 
nates bacteria. It is the number of 
bacteria on the surface of china“that 
proves its sterility, not the apparent 
cleanliness of the dish. The finest film 
of food may be so evenly spread over 
the surface of china that it is not dis- 
cernible to the eye. But bacteria set- 
tle on it, multiply, and, protected by 
the film, remain to be mixed with the 
next service of food. It is almost im- 
possible to remove this oil film with its 
dangerous bacterial content except by 
very hot clean water in a stream and 
under pressure, plus the use of soap 
powder and a sterilizer. Such re- 
quirements as hot water in a driving 
stream are supplied by the mechanical 
dishwasher found in all modern 
equipped cafeterias, but the use of a 
sterilizer together with soap powder 
in correct proportion and amount is 
often lacking. The law demands steri- 
lization of equipment in milk com- 
panies. The law should also demand 
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sterilization methods in caf 
pecially school cafeterias 
building of healthy sae a 
women is Our most important Sak ™ 
An authority has said, mie “a 
would now apply what science alrea Fe 
knows, disease would be eradicated in 
less than one year.” Such Sweeping 
results cannot be hoped for at Once 
but at Curtis High School scientific 
investigation has proven that a state 
of absolute cleanliness can be obtained 
with a little effort and expense. The 
Biology Department of Curtis and the 
lunchroom cooperated by making tests 
on the dishes, glassware, silverware 
and kitchen equipment of the cafe- 
teria. First, tests were made on equip- 
ment washed in the mechanical dish- 
washer with clean, hot, soapy water, 
but without the addition of a steriliz- 
ing powder. Sterile petri dishes filled 
with agar were obtained from the 
Brooklyn Botanical Garden. One af- 
ternoon, after a routine clean-up was 
finished, the following tests were made. 
Three tumblers and three cups, chosen 
at random, had their rims pressed on 
the agar. Samples of silverware and 


terias, es- 


ec. some of the cooking utensils also were 








pressed on the agar. To test the plates 


ee was a more difficult matter. A small 
_ quantity of cool water which had been 
boiling for some time was poured on 
_ each of the plates, run over the sur- 
- face thoroughly, and then poured over 
the surface of different petri dishes. 


Aiiter being allowed to stand for a 


“ 
ee 
Was 
+ 


which had been Poured chlor 
lizer and SOap powde 


had to be made before the correct 
amount of sterilizer was obtained, 


These tests proved that the numberof | 


bacteria on the surface of equipment 
used in the cafeteria had been reduced 
practically to zero. Our dishes, trays, 


- glassware and silverware were now — 


sterile. The effort and expense this ; 


whole experiment cost was small in 
comparison with 
gained fro 
ment was doing its s 
health standards of j 
from proving to others ae ma: 
room 1s scientific in 1% a 


ted. 
willing wy.s0" 


hare to raise 
the school, # 
e Junch 


Curtis High School. 
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New Economic Geography 


te most children of illustrious 
Economic Geography, de- 
from two prominent members 
educational curriculum, has 
psed by their superior Te 
own. Never has it seriously aspired 
: the important rank of either 
Economics OF Geography. 

As in the case of other offspring, it 
., reasonable to expect that Economic 
Geography will express the combined 
natures of those who contributed to 
its makeup. It is also alleged that the 
relative prominence to be assumed by 
one’s characteristics depends on the 
milieu. If this be true, would it not 


The 


grents, 
scended 
of the 
been ecli 


_be eminently logical to suppose that 


the strong economic coloring of the 
modern background should bring into 
sharp relief the full economic implica- 
tions of Economic Geography? How- 
ever suitable was the emphasis upon 
geography in the days of apparently 
unlimited natural resources, the ever- 
growing economic character of modern 


life calls for an approach distinctly 
economic, 


It was in his “New History” that 
James Harvey Robinson remarked how 
ri cultivation of the new study of 
ren geology, anthropology, 
ing a had revamped the 
ic mo Analogously, new 

eo? nee lems have necessitated a 

Organization of Economic 


Ge 
~’8raphy as ‘offered in our high 
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EDUCAT IONAL NOTES AND COMMENT 


schools. Questions such as the Do- 

mestic Allotment Plan, the Cotton Op- 

tion Scheme, the part played by the 

sub-marginal farmer in the present 
chaotic agricultural production, the 
Brazilian Coffee Institute and its at- 
tempt to stabilize the price of coffee, 
and the proposed Danubian Customs 
Union are newcomers, but belong 
properly to the domain of Economic 
Geography. To omit a consideration 
of these problems is to be utterly blind 
to an unparallelled opportunity for 
really vital teaching. To include 
them, mere place geography must be 
minimized. 

Yet, despite the urgent requirement 
of current times for stressing the 
economic factor, the presentation of 
Economic Geography remains encum- 
bered by the mechanical rehearsal of 
countless details belonging, by right, 
to the course of Elementary Geog- 
raphy. In fact, many teachers have 
lost sight of the significance of the 
name of the course itself which is not 
merely Geography, but Economic 
Geography. 

Moreover, all alert teachers of the 
Social Sciences are of a single mind on 
one matter: The need of the present 
age for a fuller consideration of 
economic problems cannot be 
quenched in the short course in 
Economics to which our high schools 
are now restricted. 

In this connection, let it be observed 
that the correlation of History with 
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Economics, however laudable and 
fruitful a such work 
rove, can never be ac ds 
: more annienie a - 
Economics. ee 

Nor is mere integration the solution. 
For the intricacies of Economics re. 
quire the services of a specialist, if the 
instruction is to be accurate. How. 
ever, even if integration is inexorably 
demanded by the trends of current 
pedagogy, as some educators allege, let 
Economics by all means be fused with 
its sister subject in the curriculum 
namely, Economic Geography, ae 
than be subordinated to a course of 
an independent rank of its own, such 
as History. For as soon as it leads to 
distortion, integration then ceases to 
be a boon. 

Those, who would  emasculate 
Economics by cruelly condensing it 
into a superficial tabloid survey are 
ignoring the economic substructure of 
contemporary civilization. If educa- 
tion professes to be a preparation for 
the voyage of life, our high schools 
can by no conceivable subterfuge pre 
tend to underestimate the mighty 
economic undercurrent in our society. 

On the other hand, phases of many 
economic topics incompletely treated 
in the regular course in Economics 
might be very appropriately elucidated 
f * in Economic Geography. In addition, 
the wealth of illustration in which 
_ Economic Geography abounds makes 


May 
u of 
In 


for a firmer and more enduring grasp 


3 of economic notions. Thus it is only 
- after one has studied the actual net’ 
work of American railroads that the 
full significance of the transportation 
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© study of Oy; 
king evolve ; 
3 h Olve into a su 
of the economic implication. .c 1 
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> nitrates raise their heads. Passing to 
the Australasian sheep ranches, we are 


E confronted with the item of joint. 
< supply and its corollary, joint cost. 


Puissant as it is, the economic Zeit- 


P geist does not call for the elimination 


the th 
Inseparable handmaidens are te or physical factors from the course 


; _ of study. For any one-sided i 
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scale production. An inkling of the 
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' do justice to the course. But the needs 
E of the age do require that both the 
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eries of syllogisms is 
demanded to show that the Brazilian 
coffee industry connotes high altitude, 
Caribbean banana production indi 
cates moist jungles, and the agricul- 
tural scarcity of Nippon is related to 
its indigent, volcanic soil. According: 
ly, it is suggested that a survey of the 
pertinent geographic forces prelude 
each important problem. 

However, to insure an adequate 
treatment of the problem itself, the 
items of topography, climate and 
winds must not assume a dispropor- 
tionate influence. 

‘There is the objection that a con- 
tinuance of the geographic approach 
is necessitated by the neglect of many 
pupils to abosrb the rudiments of geog- 
raphy when they were in elementary 
school. Such a claim has as much 
weight as the plea that Caesar's “Com- 
mentaries,” Cicero’s “Orations” and 
Vergil’s “Aeneid” be set aside to per- 
mit students to devote themselves to 
four years of pure Latin grammar. 

Is it not strikingly incongruous that 
History should devote far more atten- 
tion to economic forces than that Ge- 
ography which calls itself Economic? 
Thanks to the efforts of progressive 
educators the revolutionizing of the 
teaching of History has already been 
accomplished. The time is now ripe 
for Economic Geography to suffer the 
throes of modernization and bring 
forth the New Economic Geography. 
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Why Study Mathematics? * 


In deciding what subjects to select 
you are confronted with a difficult 


Certainly, no § 
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problem. Assuming that 
interesten int following ‘the line 

least resistance, but are anxious ty of 
lect those subjects and Studies whi ' 
are likely to be most useful to sia os 
future workers and. intelligent men 
and women I want to present to you 
briefly the claims of mathematics. 


yOu are not 


What is mathematics? In grammar 
school you studied arithmetic, and 
from that study you realize that arith- 
metic deals with the concept of num- 
ber. Algebra continues with the study 
of the number concept, and element- 
ary geometry concerns itself with the 
study of the properties of forms and 
figures in two and three dimensional 
space. Thus far it would seem that 
mathematics is the science of quantity 
or magnitude where magnitude means 
whatever is capable of increase and 
decrease and measurement. It iis the 
answer to the question “how many” 
and “how much.” But the most strik- 
ing measurements, as of the volume 
of a planet, the growth of cells, rates 
of chemical change, the power of ra- 
dium emanation are not made by any 
direct method whatever. Hence, some 
have defined mathematics as the sci 
ence of indirect measurement. Even 
this does not tell the full story. There 
are vast domains of mathematics which 
are non-quantitative, and do not con- 
cern themselves with measurements at 
all, whether direct or indirect, for exe 
ample, theory of groups, projec 
geometry. And so if we were to enu 
merate all the fields that maine 
has already entered or might 17 a 
future enter we would not arrive at a 


inventions would hay 
without the application of mathemat. 
ics. ‘Theories as to the structure of 
matter and the nature of the univers 


itself are impossible without the ue 
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of very advanced mathematics. All the } 
various branches of engineering—civil, | 
electrical, mechanical, and chemical | 
would be non-existent without mathe — 
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. only one depart: 
a 6 maith headed by 
tist, Albert Einstein. 
asked why he 
started with mathematics rather than 


with any other subject, his answer 
was, “I regard mathematics as the 


of the 


| most fundamental of all disciplines.” 


Can you boys and girls afford to 


+ miss this “most fundamental of all 
| disciplines"? Don’t deprive yourselves 
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of your intellectual birthright. 
- CHARLES SOLOMON, 
Chairman, Department of Mathe- 
matics. 


Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


Tips on Russian Travel 


Tourists bound for the Soviet Union 
ave a choice of joining a group spon- 
sored by various so-called “non-profit” 
ta like the Open Road and 
bea ‘oe or arranging through a 
ale 7 “gency an independent 
ined, elr own liking. If they 
travel in a group, it isn’t so 


a . 
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q ; en h 
, | Miracle g , andsome, Where ‘ie 
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added just; t materialize, there is the 
atanteed acs fe) group travel " 
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ody to 
debating teams and someb ' 
scien when the sea D& 


bring you 4 lemon op 
gins to roughen. If you meet wl 


bore in. the party a ad 
lowlifes, reckon that among ¢ % im 
bilities of group travel. If you 4 
little patience with other tempera 
ments than your own and if you ee 
a believer in the superior virtues © 
your own ways, avoid the pack and 
travel alone. You will be much hap- 
pier; besides, there are hundreds of 
people from whom to select acquaint: 
ances without the obligation of being 
nice to them all the time. What is 
more, and this is the ground base of 
our advice, the “non-profit” companies 
have to pay for advertising, a man- 
ager, a. handful of secretaries, several 
foreign agents and other overhead in- 
cidentals that you must shoulder in 
part when paying for your trip. 
Travel in a group means in cold cash 
some $50.00 to $100.00 more than 
the basic accommodations would cost 
if intelligently bought from your local 
shipping agent. If you are above all 
interested in an economical journey 
and have no objections to figuring out 
a time-table for yourself, select a part- 


‘ner for the lemon or travel alone. This 


business of chaperoned travel has a 
tendency to insulate you from foreign 
contacts. It takes most of the kick out 
of touring because, in the name of 
comfort, it denies you the rich Oppor- 
tunities of seeing and meeting the un- 
usual, following a whim off the beaten 
track and using your primitive imagi- 
nation in making strangely-speaking 
waiters understand that you want 
gravy on your mashed potatoes. A 
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sensible word and a cigarette will leave 
behind you acquaintances by the score 
who will in their own idiotic way ¢x- 
plain to you why the next war is a 
matter of minutes. Otherwise, there 
remain the museum and the city hall 
and three meals a day served without 
ice-water to the polite grumblings of 
fellow-travellers who recall belatedly 
the excellences of Childs and who sulk 
rather than acknowledge the wisdom 
of the Romans. 

Should you decide on group travel, 


and it has undeniable advantages for 


many people, inquire of the various 


establishments that you see advertised 
before selecting a particular one. A 
recognized organization like the Open 
Road, with its experienced contacts in 
the large Russian cities, is especially 
useful to those who have a definite 
task to accomplish in a set period. 
Working through the Soviet society on 
cultural relations with foreigners, ab- 
breviated VOKS in Russian, particu- 
larly during the summer months when 
they are swamped with projects, is a 
dificult thing. An agency that can 
pre-arrange visits without making it 
necessary for you to cool your heels 
in the ante-rooms, is a blessing that 
might well be worth the extra money. 
My own sad experience with the Len- 
ingrad VOKS taught me this. I wanted 
to visit a certain camp about forty 
miles from the city and I applied for 
aid the first day in Leningrad. Three 


days later, after many an hour wasted 
in prodding the authorities, the lls: 
was managed. The route was outline 

to us and for our information We were 


wld that the entire journey § a 


not take more than four hours, ¢} 
» us 


hould 


2 no objections. They 
st’s authority is re- 
Russia for the sim- 
government knows 
r way 0 acquire foreign 
uta, for purchasing equip- 
pnt nad than by developing the 
pent aystry with its direct, sure- 
| ee This explains Intourist’s 
| ree in all matters regardless of the 

causes to factory and 


4 it 
“| dine, Even her chauffeurs reflect this 


: 


-~ 


0. 
go oughout 


making it possible for us to take th 
e 
pect? that the 


night train for Moscow that same q 
We met our first setback when w y 
to the station—a wait of more the, got 
hour for the train. The railrog a: an 
itself took just about two hours he 
then, while haggling with the di, nS 
driver to take us to the camp ed 
discovered that it would take at st 
hour to reach it and that there Be 
only two more trains back to the ‘a 
that day. We lingered about the x 7 arrogance of position in their mad 
tion slightly peeved with Soviet cul | seeding and horn blowing, like the 


tural relations and then rode back — | plutocrats in The Daily Worker car- 


without ever completing our business,  ¢ toons. The line of Russians patiently 
Why VOKS never mentioned detailed — waiting to enter Lenin’s tomb may be 
train service to ignorant foreigners] ablock long, but whisper “Intourist,” 
don’t know. Perhaps that would have — the Red Army surrenders and you st 
been anticipating the Third Five Year } waved in! Nowhere else will your ‘few 
Plan. Anyway, a travel agency with  ] dollars buy so much special privilege 
a representative in Leningrad could  { in the Soviet Union. Nowh - Ise 
have reduced the waiting by a day fr will you be meet fest ‘al 
and made the trip feasible, even grant’ hotels at third-class rat eerie 
ing the equal ignorance of them all ff of the paper aets, BS. i eae JARS 
regarding train. schedules. | ticket, valuta is king alcamnran 
This episode need paint no peor ME What to tae rd 
g! To do as the 
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h extra0 5 an Nock Ortif,,: Net r ‘ 
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Variety and ri k 
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enlist the Hn 3 _ ste ; 
next a 
reject ovided the 1* 


asi ry, if lannel sl irts that do 
outdoor bende Ferree 
ieee ls a comfortable pair of 
Sed on tyle shoes and a sweater. 
athletic hose in quantity are 
cellent for keeping the feet from blis 





tering in hot weather. Include among ° 


your toilet articles a couple of pi 

of soap, a collapsible drinking i 
corkscrew, add a topcoat for the boat 
and train, some 5 and 10 jewelry trin- 

kets for the chambermaids (a foretast 
of the Russian millenium, so to acai 
a pair of sneakers to double for Saanes 
and night slippers and a generous sup- 
ply of toilet paper. The flat kind used 
on the boat is the best. If you are a 
courageous lady, follow the same pat- 
tern in packing your bag. By taking 
along articles that do not require 
starching to look presentable, the tour- 
ist avoids expensive laundry bills. Pon- 
gee pajamas can be rinsed and so can 
starchless polo shirts. The bonny rins- 
ing habit can save you a bonny penny. 
| Russian paper roubles have no for- 
eign exchange rate, not being on a 
metallic basis, and travellers cannot ex- 
change their money for its equivalent 
in the common Russian currency. The 
importation of roubles is forbidden by 
law. The traveller without a kopek in 
his pocket is bound to be embarrassed 
sooner or later even though all the ex- 
ase like railroad fare, room and 
awe, have already been paid for in 
a = a he should want to 
: — thing in the dining-car or get 
her _— or ride in one of Mos- 
a lzzy trolley-cars or quench his 

: Irst with some tepid k 

milbont an an vass or sud- 
ge to enter a movic 
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while perambulating the Nevski Pros- to increase as Soviet traye] 


j There are three grad “XPandg, 
pekt? None of these desires, ladies grades of 


Int 


ice available to th OUrigt 
and gentlemen, can be legally gratified servi | e traveller ca 
at the moment because valuta will be depending on the cost. Which, service 


refused by government employees, offers the greatest value? Naturally 
with the exception of those who work the more expensive first and tourist 
for Torgsin and Intourist. The ban categories are in some ways SUperiog 
on foreigners’ acquiring roubles some- to the more popular third class 

times takes on the appearance of a those capitalists who can affor ae = 
hold-up game whereby you are forced $15.00a day for first-class Service, We 
to pay a stiff valuta price out of keep- say go right ahead and help 
ing with the Russian scale of prices. strengthen the Soviet system. The 


The admission to a concert, for exam- quicker the process, the sooner will 


ple, will be five roubles or about a you be guaranteed a. safe return 7. 


uarter in American money, but your Russian investments when the 
should you advise Intourist of your home mortgage companies go bank. 


. For the reader, the choice lies — 
; they will obtain a ticket rupt : ce lies | 
a ti between tourist at $8.00 or third at — 
$5.00 per day. Which is the better Z| 
buy? The only real difference that] 9 


for you at a flat charge of a dollar. 
A proletarian rouble becomes a tempt- 
ing economy. Small wonder that, de- 
spite the warnings issued by Intourist 
against obtaining paper roubles before 
entering Russia, many tourists — 
to acquire a handy supply in Polis 

and Finnish banks. This places a pre 
mium on contraband and makes the 
more literal minded tourists swear that 


tical 
rth they too will be prac 
— de away in their wal- 


could discover between the two, last 


accommodation. In all other services, 


stored, bugs in the mohair Sait 
(my Communist guide taught me a 
to select conversational partners 


bugs): 
the tourist class, bugs or n° 


smugglers and hi ee Te chs 


lets a handsome supply of roubles be- 


therwise com! ans sleeh’ 
; time. and 0 ons me 
fore entering the Soviet “ ee railroad aT in a. freight a 
oO 1S hard § no com’ 
The only real way ate . ing on 2 parrac ’ 
nd facilitating mble 2 af 
contraband of this oe hs for the So- set UP co collection : mn The 
rists, ’ a 
the comfort of - recognize the real par a will help ye civel re 
viet eS aaa = rs for a ready cur = — Depths mo : fot = 
of foreigne , ow ectl 
— Either they instruct every Ml should ever ha yizior™ 90 
rency. 


rate to es 
ployee on an arbitrary exchange baggage - © comfortable re 


fair 
. ‘on traveller a 
rmit each foreig vs, That 
sia for his incidental nn ‘ 
is he only way — bids fair 
is t Pact ik practice that 
and redu - 


the differences were petty. Tours 4 
class includes travel in soft berths, He ; 
to’ a compartment, baggage salely 


summer, lay in the quality of railroad © 








val did I hear anything but 
roots their cleanliness and, as far 
praise : the.railroads are concerned, 
as bugs o fraternize with the pro- 
e 0 ctions. The railroads are the 
fetariat a in the Soviet, it would 
ah nsidering the fact that a 
hree day itinerary from Len- 
Kiev, via the Crimea, neces- 
gitated only four nights of <n 
the discomforts that face you 1n third- 


class sleepers are paltry compared to 


twenty’t 
ingrad to 


the financial saving and the really 


worthwhile experience of exchanging 
odors with the everyday Russian. A 
sensible thing, if you go third, is to 
ask an obliging member of the tourist 


~ dass to store your baggage. You can 


then circulate freely, relieved of a 
pressing anxiety for your chattels until 
you reach the hotel. Stories of rail- 


{| toad thievery abound in every hotel 
| lobby conversation and I went through 

a personal experience that turned pre- 
_ Vous skepticism into ready belief of 
' everything that concerned the remark- 


© ingenuity of the bespriziorni 
: “ves. Caveat viator! Which may 
rs that baggage insurance is a good 
“stment and a cheap one, 


‘ T res 
erences fy pects there are few 


third es oie the tourist and 
Cream . Ourist gets both fies 
£ets Stic 5 pote for dessert, thir d 
5 Nicke]" an b Other Tourist gets 
ter fo n Tth of Caviar as an appe- 
“I8ning " ner, third gets none, In _ 
that y, e "’s, Intourist follows a l 

Cass, yg ently Partial to the third. 


choice, Rather than designate the 
Poorer sections of the hotel for third- 
class Service and reserve the choice lo- 
cations for tourist, in the most ap- 
Proved manner of the “work-of-art” 
gentlemen, they-permit third to occupy 
the best available rooms. This was 
done even though the prospectus 
warned third to expect to be berthed 
two and three to a room or even in 
dormitories. With one exception in 
the course of my itinerary, I was never 
asked to share a room with anybody, 
let alone to sleep in a dormitory. All 
this generous treatment left a pleasant 
mark on our impressions, a mark that 
I imagine had the reverse effect on 
those who travelled in the more ex- 
pensive categories. Service before priv- 
ileges seemed to be the Intourist’s 
motto. Or, as our chain cafeterias 
would say it, “the best for less.” 
There are about a dozen standard 
itineraries in the Intourist service and 
a word might be said in praise of one 
or the other. To begin with, travel 
in the summertime, with the head 
craned for sightseeing, becomes after a 
small dose an arduous occupation, like 
washing milk bottles or collecting bills. 
The summer was never intended for 
chasing around the world with a Bae 
deker. It is a time to relax on the sea- 
shore, sip cooling drinks, play games 
and, for a change, listen to good music. 
If you visit Russia to observe at first 
hand the mighty task of socialist con- 
struction, you can do so and still have 
time to relax at one of the many beau: 
tiful spots scattered along the Black 
Sea Riviera and in the mountains of 
the Caucasus. I would recommend in 
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particular the Crimean twenty-day 
tour, starting in Moscow, with an ad- 
ditional three days in Leningrad. The 
latter city is the usual port of entry : 
you are coming by way of England, 
Scandinavia or Finland. I found oat | 
six days divided between sunbake 
Leningrad and steaming Moscow was 
enough to test any tourist s temper 
and so I wasted little time in going 
from Moscow to Kharkov and then 
straight to Yalta by way of Sevasto- 
pol. Intourist permits you to shorten 
your stay in one city and lengthen it 
at another. Once settled in the sunny 
Pearl of the Crimea I remained a week 
swimming and recuperating from the 
hectic past of rubberneck ee 
railroad sleeplessness and general ar 
tigue that results from crossing a cou’ 
ple of treacherous seas and an intricate 
continent in the breakneck speed pro” 
verbial with summer tourists. 
Yalta’ was paradise. Yaltan suns a 
will cure you of every ache — - 
in both hemispheres, nude bathing 


, ign Languages in 
ment in Foreign 
ca Past Seventeen Years (Greek 


Totals of Schoo 


the Black Sea will restore your Nervoys 
system to laughing at the sight of ‘ 
material dialectician, and the Parched 
but picturesque countryside ig guaran. 
teed to ennoble your thinking, The 
rest is imperative before commencin 
your homeward trek. And along the 
way, too, the traveller should plan a 
stay at some watering-place instead of | 
devoting too much time gazing at | 
Rembrandts inferior to our own, 


JULIAN Aronson, | 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, | 


A Correction | 
The article on pages 96 and 97 of if 
the Report of Ten Years Progress car. | 
ries, through an error, the name of | 
George C. Wood. I learned from Mr J 
Wood that this article was not written 9 
by him, but by Elias Blechman of the 9 
Samuel J. Tilden High School. 
I regret the error. 
Joun L. TILDsLeY, 
Acting Head of the High ‘ | 
School Division. | 
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22,305 
21,427 


24,969 
25,590 


26,715 
27,715 


28,521 
26,375 


27,289 
27,035 


28,077 
27,305 


28,355 
24,273 


27,164 
26,374 


26,479 
24,357 


22,782 
23,236 


21,486 
22,817 


22,698 


SPANISH 


28,801 
28,339 


31,350 


31,517 


33,228 
30,532 


30,880 
27,351 


28,007 
27,882 


29,363 


29,209 - 


32,415 


30,969 


32,224 
29,998 


31,251 
29,998 


30,685 
29,285 


31,132 
31,509 


33,791 
33,107 


37,092 
36,436 


37,170 
35,745 


37,045 


TOTAL 
Hicu 
SCHOOL 
PoPuULA- 
TION 


68,981 
68,861 


76,400 
82,265 


91,351 
95,797 


101,575 — 


100,225 


106,919 
110,064 


118,413 
123,052 


129,525 
128,809 


134.811 
145.925 


144,079 
145,925 


154,756 
133,900 


165,498 
172,336 


184,839 
194,321 


208,673 
214,345 


226,318 
227,780 


237,147 
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REVIEWS 


Your Job 
By R. O. Pickard, Dodd, Mead and 
Company. . . 
iota Job” is an interestingly writ 
to retain a position. 
While it contains a chapter addressed 


lege graduate, its language 
wp er o be readily un- 


; alte & 
ate | ie high school student. 
Occupational opportunities in —— 
manufacturing, and chain-store He 
are emphasized by the author = 
background is in these fields. : : 
Pickard is personnel director = a 
vertising manager of the Gran a 
Company and was formerly SS 
director of the Hotel New Yor sa . 
Unit Ill of the-new syllabus in s 
dustrial Economics has for . . 
orientation of the student to his u a 
job by means of self- es 
investigation of selected nr = 
The first process is well “e oo 
uthor in Chapter I (pp. 1-1 , “x 
' d process is not adequately © . 
cul te the book, although Chapter 


ten work on how 


) addressed to the Lo 
ass; Chapter XII (pp. ”. 


For those teachers who avail a 
selves of the excellent opportunitic, 
to arouse the interest of the students 
by dramatizing such instruction as the 
method of procedure in seeking an in. 


terview with a prospective employer 


and how to conduct oneself durin 


the interview, Chapters III and Ty 


bases of perfect “scenarios.” 


Chapters VI, VII and XV are sug | 


gestive and inspirational, but are ad- 


dressed to the person who has suc — 


ceeded in securing employment. 


Although published recently, the 9 


volume seems to indicate that its au 
thor does not consider that the present 
widespread unemployment offers any 


particular challenge to him or to his 
Reference to current 


ung reader. toc 
Yet experimentait ne 
viding employment (such as ae ie 
and the CWA) would seem | 
perative in a work 
the author 1s fe 
yerbial “ivory tower. — — 


ainin 
Manual Tram hy and where 


in busin tunities jous Books: ed 
: . es oppor Preci Treasure’, 
201) which aad in the first pare’ They nee ot 
the fields Sah ter XIII (pP- 20% Written and illus Texas 1933: 
graph; and re those who wo tespie. Dalla yer COMPLT | of 
211) intended TO" ry helpful in the yen Book rorated. rs) 
be salesmen _ ational survey; page he Story Z and gm 
direction of -  *Gources Series "| pest cream ne Sit 
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confined in the eg 





ising vegister,-Or, in the ab- 
gtd pee t. a COpy of the New York 


that, ' 

sence ial telephone directory, or 
O Thos register of American man- 
0 


vets, 2 band of student scribes, 
sett fle or two from a pre- 
aa ness firm, and teachers 


nken bus! 
pave all they need to give classes that 


h so necessary in the period 


] tonic touc 
| ate the Easter Parade and com- 
a mencement bouquets. Whether your 


ay ee 


passion 1s Shakespeare's England, Don 
Quijote’s Age of Chivalry, or Bel 
“1 Paese cheese labels as an indication of 
the union of church and cook—now 
| s the time for all good men—to coax 
| out warehouse stocks of pamphlets 
3 like “Precious Books.” 

4 = Authoritative, artistic, and _perti- 
“ nent, such pamphlets are to be had for 
7 the asking. The classes get material 
a that school budgets cannot possibly in- 


=] oe 


| 4 “op at this moment of shrunken 
4 k and magazine allotments, and the 
| i Propagandist,” by way of a fair ex- 
: eo whets the appetite of the ris- 
J ich for the former's product. 
t sre results, four or 
0, OF t ' 
| the gift hone: e N.E.A. looking 
1 tealizati «in the mouth, was a 
. -*40n that the t h 
licatione ; €eth of such pub- 
MS IN genera] 
Ut, f, “re not only sound 
book. “quently, pearl am ° 
40, oth > Pearly. “Precious 
ate Dre er booklets of ite L; 
seo Poted for their i “oe kind 
n Publis : 
Advice rally, b a 


” pur Poses, 
0 y for Phi i. bey 
Which, > Color. curacy, but fev 

d : face is Pamphlet, 
. intrinsi- 


ot on] 
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is VEWOEt while books and book col- 
ache United States, we have 
drawings and beri pen-and-ink 
-colors. On the title “ - hea 
cette of cen, Bn ge are the prede- 
newspaper staff 

—of three hundred and sixty-four 
pool ET 
stipe y advising you to 

Speak roughly to your little boy”; 

for historians, there is the latest about 
the Franciscans’ bajo California, on 
page 13; for literary enthusiasts, re- 
cent United States Shakespearean de- 
velopments, on pagé 18; and for stu- 
dents of the use of books and libraries, 
New York City itself is featured on 
page 32 by this Texas-located national 
seller of book covers. 

As biographers and critics of au- 
thority, can your students tell the edu- 
cation and experience of the author, 
Jessie Gillespie? How's their commer- 
cial geography when it’s a matter of 
traffic in ideas-—Ann Arbor, The Li- 
brary of Congress, the Huntington Li- 
brary, California—at these points 
North, South, and West, what key 
resources have been concentrated? and 
for help in what school courses? When 
the students proceed to the further 
material, indicated on page 37, what 
lures can they get for their own col- 
lecting problems—in stamps, books, or 
what not—from the Newton, Rosen- 
bach, and other gentlemen? 

Biologists (p. 36): “What of the 
bookworm? Is he a myth?" Let's col- 
lect assiduously, for our school files, 
trade pamphlets of the right sort, like 
‘Precious books,” that answer such 
questions and let's consider that the 
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curl in the pig’s tail is none the less 
scientifically correct because we find it 
_ in an animated pamphlet or depres- 
sion-dispelling Disney cartoon. 

MarRIE K. PIDGEON. 
Curtis High School. 


Mental Hygiene of the iSchool Child 
By Percival M. Symonds. Macmillan. 

Price $1.50. . 

This is an earnest and soundly con- 
sidered plea for the revaluation of our 
teaching procedures in terms of mental 
hygiene rather than subject matter. In 
fact, its message bears the definite im- 
plication that our past pedagogical 
sins, both of omission and commission, 
can very safely be attributed to our 
ignorance of what makes the child 
want what he wants, and act as he 
does. With the growing complexity 
of our educational system, our efforts 
at educating the whole child seem 
abortive at best, unless we avail our- 
selves of the light that mental hy- 
giene is able to cast on Our problems. 
The time is here, Dr. Symonds feels, 
for a more thorough and intelligent 
exploitation of mental hygiene princi 
lassroom. Mental hygien- 


les in the c 
_ have now arrived at a corpus of 
which the con’ 


truths 

Arne om ol enlightened — 
must add to his stock-in-trade. ; “a 
Symonds further stresses the nee — 
considering mental hygiene as te 
structive force in the fap ee? 
lifting it out of the — an Es ait 
atric ward, hitherto 1¢s = P 7 
This is an urgently neece 


ygi gerve its 

For menta h 1ene mus 

hi hest aaah in creating healthy 
1g 
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minded, harmoniously functioning Or- 
ganisms, rather than in rehabilitatin 
those which an inflexible discipline hag 
driven almost mad. 

As chairman of the White House 
Sub-committee on “Mental Hygiene in 
Schools,” Dr. Symonds is in a unique 
position to speak for the place that 


mental hygiene must occupy. in ‘oy 


educational scheme. It ig refreshing 
to read this lucid, simple, common. 
sense presentation of the facts and 
principles of mental hygiene; it ig go 
utterly, delightfully devoid of the 


foggy rhetoric that enshrouds most of | 
the work in this field. Dr. Symonds | 


has admirably sensed the dangers of © j 
the purely literary approach to the — 


subject. He has written with an eye 


to the practical needs of the teacher § 


in his daily round of tribulation. He 
has essayed an answer to those agon- 
ized questions, “What shall I do about 
it? What must I know in order to g0 


can I do, concretely and cone 
tively?” Dr. Symonds anlae 
drives and behavior patterns ae 
child showing how certain mecha 


esult of frus 
of conduct develop as 47 insight 10! 
trating these OKSES: 2 the teacher 
these mechanisms Pt oF ng and 1 
ry comba ‘ofl. 
th a means fo ‘er acti 
pad ting them into ant pro” 
a 
S ecific suggestions jzation of 
Pp : is, Org choo! 
ams diagnos ? n § 
BF | hygiene progr b pile 
menta with PF area? 
remedial woF 5, are | 
discipline Pt aia od 
; arate chapter’: the face 
“Men ‘ 


child” dese 





Manual Trai 


To Crim ; 
Research Bulletin of the National 


the most essential impedimenta 
,mong odern teacher. If he believes, 
of the ™ do today, that the be-all and 
as i education is the happiness 
end-all dividual child, the teacher will 
of the she important contribution 
a4 Symonds has made to the’ at- 

at Dr. 

tainment of that goal A. H. Lass. 
ning High School. 


e Prevention Through Education 


Education Association, Vol. V, No. 
4. Washington, D. C. Price $.25. 
The picture here presented is by 
now a familiar one. Juvenile delin- 
quency is on the ascendant. The cost 
of crime, and particularly of juvenile 
crime, is mounting appallingly; the 


| estimates vary from $12,000,000 up- 
4 wards. Various social agencies are 
| making noble attempts to salvage 


bout my work intelligently? What something from the tragic wreckage of 
a ) 


modern youth. The school, a social 
paral . and as yet unsounded 
tee as, however, failed to 
Siig ie Tgies to the fullest in com- 
Sele, ae to the structure of 
et an is bulletin is a plea for a 
tn Miia conception of the 

Bm hea and must play 
Ore. Ag ap and a preventive 
nin a wh 
informa’ Cut Who lack th ieee 

Ormation € necessary 


to . . 
u act intel] : 
the Presents ligently, this 


WIth gucci 

Cinct ti 
, S 5 pertinen 
its % a out j ce 


Uvenile del; 
Se, ¢ € delinque 
Rests » Cure quency, 


Nd prevent; 
boat €ntion. It sug- 
Problem = Relic ways in which ral 
e handled both as a 
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> 


\ Aa matter. It isa 


concise and thorough manual. 

Education is envisioned as a potent 
anti-social force. Juvenile delinquency 
isa challenge which it must meet and 
Overcome by whatever means it can 
summon. How this may be done, and 
the relationship that education bears 
to the whole problem, is lucidly and 
vigorously here defined. 

A caution is necessary at this point. 
Just as the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency are many, so the cure must 
proceed from many different angles. 
There is a notable tendency among 
educators to find in education the one 
great road to social salvation. They 
envision education as the great scourge 
of sccial malefaction. The naive faith 
thus manifested leads to an oversim- 
plified view: of incalculably complex 
problems. In the treatment of juven- 
ile delinquency the adoption of such 
an attitude is decidedly unfortunate. 
It tends to obscure the effects of such 
influences as the movies, the tabloids, 


the home, the gang, the slum environ- 
ment. The school, if it is to succeed 
at all in this battle against juvenile 
delinquency, must realize its place in 
the general scheme of things, and ren- 
der unto Caesar those things which 
are Caesar's. The school has its role 
to perform. It is a tremendously im- 
portant one, but it is not the only one, 
A solution is possible only through an 
effective alignment of all the socially 


corrective agencies. 


But whatever action society takes in 
this matter, the school must apply it- 
self with all the resources at its cam: 
mand to the extirpation of the alarm- 


ak aa hae le A 


: - ae a ee a z 
iat D Ade! FASS 
sk AL a oe Ni aa 


3 a 
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ing growth of juvenile delinquency. 
Bilious critics of the school system are 
wont to lay all the social ills at the 
door of education, and to exculpate 
society entirely. Education has but 
one answer, and it must be given softly 
but firmly: “Let him who is without 
sin...” Having thrown down the 
gauntlet to society, it must turn itself 
to the task of dedicating its equipment 
and personnel to something higher 
than academic proficiency. At present, 
that is all it can do, until it can con- 
vince society that it too owes some 
thing to the juvenile delinquent—a 
better society. | | 
A.H.L. 


Fundamentals of Teaching 
By G. W. Reagan. Scott, Foresman 
and Company. $2.12. | 
Dr. Reagan has written a wery con’ 
cise yet comprehensive survey of the 
various teaching techniques employed 
in schools throughout the land. 
Though primarily constructed for 
use in normal schools, this volume has 
much to offer to the practicing teacher. 
The book abounds in specific sugges” 
tions for the intelligent betterment of 
teaching. It is an eminently practical 
volume. ji 
Dr. Reagan is no purblind worship’ 
per of any one pedagogical dogma. 
His view is 4 sanely eclectic one. r 
has plucked ch © 


the essence from each ‘ 
the many teaching techniques: — 
rtinence 4 
‘no that each has a pe , 
wal own. The result is 4 


validity all its 


mosaic of the best in 

teaching. The book ao day 
than cursory perusal, particula ms 
those who are still struggling - yb 
problems of translating theo eet 
practice. A i ." 


Tests of Personality and Charact 
Review of Educational Research « 
II, No. 3. Published by Nati i 
Education Association, ns 
ton, D.C. $1.00. sie 
To guard against the mi 
to mistak 
plication of character and ‘omni, 
tests, the N.E.A. has sponsored this 
very valuable summary of the validity 
and scope of the hosts of such tests 
now available. There are few men 
better fitted for this task than Dr. 


Goodwin Watson whose painstaking : 


accuracy and sound judgment are in 
evidence throughout this very detailed 
review of the status of character and 
personality tests up ‘0 1930. With 
very few exceptions, all the phases of 
this aspect of the testing movement 
are amply treated: Practically his 
whole field has been £ne-combed DY 
Dr. Watson and his ‘ ndefatigable as’ 
sistants. 

The tests are listed U 
seven separate ae 


briefly describec © 


nder thirty’ 
{5 


4 t 
applicabil 
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7 iy chotae ts a time of unprecedented Oppor. 
oT spee . 

A\N age 14 We cexemnatigen tS ideas. No longer stagnant and 

— = and fluid, running into the new molds that men 

it is molten 


static, 


ry danger is therefore our finest chance. The | 
shape for it. Our . Y ten us also summon us. The world js Waiting 
swift changes that t "tae any. It is alive and needs live men to 
for our message if we n like the netveless Hamlet: "The world is ous 
lead it. Let us not "e That | was born to set it right," but rather 
. of joint; O — ns he sailed to the hard campaign in Gallipoli: 
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A BRIEF FoR ASSEMBLIES 


natural activities of high gschoo| 

te: Since time began, people have 
life. regated on occasions to enjoy to- 
hee their normal interests. It would 
2 q dull world, indeed, if there were 
be gatherings of people where one 
an d hear what others were doing; if 
io was no opportunity to contribute 
one’s talents, or to be inspired by the 

of others. 

Molen conditions in our schools 
have demanded a new order in our as- 
sembly procedure. This part of the 
curriculum has not yet, however, been 
seriously accepted by most adminis- 
trators. It has, rather, been toler- 
ated as a by-product of the general 
Program. As a result, the educational 
use of the assembly period has scarce- 
ly progressed with the later develop- 
ment in schools, and the assembly, it- 
self, has received justified Criticism, In 


many schools there is perfect proced- 
ure of th 


tails, but dull, life] 


T assembly is one of the most 


ralied ¢...._, PPortunities been 
owing ; ©aturing Student Projects, 
ideals Ut of the “st interests and 
adviseg , ME Work. and directeg or 


Ya facy] 
Thro ty Member. 
bighest nes the 


bly 

ty -4,..° Project, the 

may i of ide 1zed e ducation 
Schoo} to re resent ma rey 


idealized, Martha F 
M 


If he is Progressive, he will utilize the 
assembly activity as one of the best op- 
Portunities in which to train students 
in citizenship and socialization. It is 
Practically the only possibility at his 
disposal in the large moder school, 
Personally, to direct, inform, and in- 
spire his pupils, 

Such training, to some extent, is 
found in every classroom, but only in 
the collective student body can cer- 


tain levels of inspiration be attained 


For instance, demands to “Cheer on” - 


the school teams, to hear great author- 
ities, to join together in song, and, 
sometimes, to revere the leaders of men 
have always been motives for student 
Programs. The greatest enthusiasm 
and force of school spirit can be devel- 
oped by an auditorium full of healthy 
boys and girls; there is decided ad- 
vantage coming from the hearty ac- 
ceptance of ideas by large groups of 
students: carefully planned presenta- 


. tions of the classics in music, art and 


» together with programs 
honor renowned personages, 


‘ will win the sincere interest and true 


appreciation of the assembly audi- 
ence. No other medium in school life 
is as well adapted to secure these re- 
sults of collective student training and 
interest as the high school assembly 
Period, 

Although her concept is highly 
eming, in “The 
Orning Exercise as a Socializing In. 
uence,” gives the “classic” defini. 
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; 104 te to be found and developed in 4; 

t may be accomplished — eas - pce He must use diacesis 
‘ng exercise (assembly) in the selection of program Material, 

“The morning | d:itisthe eliminating and rejecting any Offering 
mmon meeting ae e which which does not measure UP to a wor. 
e fruits of thy standard. At the same time, he 
must consider the necessity for 


tion of wha 
through the assembly : 


1 co 
family altar of the oo 
h brings his offerings—t! 
“a observations and studies, a. 
‘c. literature and art that delig speed vere 
music, lace. where all cooperate forthe period and provide for it. Inches 
him; a pla 


d well-being of the whole, nating, rejecting, and censoring volun 
pleasure an ‘bute to and share in teer contributions, the director must 
where all contri a“ spiritual life of be tactful, not only because courtesy 
the intellectual an ‘ wailad their best is a necessary qualification for al] posi- 
the whole; where - ces in the most tions, but also because tact and court: 
and choicest. ee command.” esy will encourage further volunteer 
attractive form at rogress toward the efforts. 

If we are to pr i ceeme ened en- But, not only must he know how to 
ideal assembly perio ne which will use to advantage known and proffered 
deavor to plan progr ts of our stu- . talent; he must also search for and 
represent the best wade reward of encourage new talent in all the depart 
are - ager : appreciation. ments of the school. Observation and 
their cooperation 


t so shall ‘ 
Not only will they ae —- them. directors of assemblies are those especi 
we, as we learn an 


. . , 
e 


ecla’ 
i h i kground and appr 
m tial, yet a bac 2 
<a ane oT ole oy + of either subject will help 0! 
1asm 


am mater 


enjoy. 


1 f view; . rogr 
to see clearly the honest : ook for lecting and Pao ble for the me 
- : FS) —_ oss ; a d D 
t them in their Thus it is P rilize ol 
we will direc . ‘ t ; art and ; ot only to u f in 
the beautiful in music, i Pl to in’ jum leader, eect new = ais 
literature; and we sha erence for ent, but = nd entertain ae ome of 
‘sjre them with more rev formation ¢ ay devereP ith 
&P connection; inl 


e Ss. - 
sacred thing eliminary arrangements the work throug said there As 


e a. : as’ ibi 1t1eS 
After a ‘tor the time of the iza’ many Pos jan such PROP ye the 
f planning he organi ‘duals who PM or may ag 
or Pp made, t vidua jrector © Jas 
ly have been ‘+tcelf must be nce; matic © pee? 
semb y bly itsel 4 pro yi 2 insta cia a ch g5 
asserl ial p g 


tion Jered. The first aa of a 

ee deal be the PE entereate 

ion — 

director who each a director 
. fect. 

this pro) 

realize the poss 


ment and relaxation in the assembly 


study show that: the most successful — 






4a aN tc “g 


a ee » DUleoninnte 
aw An ¥ " 
OTN apes 


‘| tional obienr: 


_ eral details peculiar to their school or- 
 Samization in order to gain smooth- 


— Mg much of th 
a teliable studen 


 L- 


ers assist and codperate with the vari- 
ous squads, yet best results will be 
gained from supervised student organi- 


plays and the ar of presenting them. 
In the actual staging for a program, 
the class will be assisted by the art and 

shop departments; in the research de- zation and responsibility. 
tail, by the history department; in the Finally, procedure may be formal or 
music setting, by the music depart- informal according to the policy of 
ment; in costuming, by the home eco- the school, but it is essential that the 
nomics department; in  incidenta] 
dances, by the special dancing class of carefully p 
the health education department, and, 
finally, in the announcements, by the 
printing department. Certainly, such 
a project offers valuable training for 
all concerned, and provides “ situation Although there are many kinds of 
in which pupils may be given indj- Programs which may make for suc- 
vidual responsibility for a given piece | cessful assemblies, it would be rather 
of work where the result is gained only difficult to Classify them. For instance 
through codperation with others. an educational Program may also : 
Directors must also plan the gen- or a fest; 7 
: estival program 


may be devotional in character. Var;- 


ations of these types may be planned 
without limit. 


Possibilities of such work. Under 


such conditions, the results will justify 
the efforts of Organization. 


hess in assembly Procedure. Delegat- 


€ work to pupils under 
t leaders wil] develop id it oe wet a Wide 


student Tesponsibility, always an edu- 


almost limit] 
Pjective. For ; see: Re imitless, as well as me 
ost desirable and sti mstance, it is Presentation, Interestin on o 7 
US squads cessary that yar- clude e . - a uy 
© Organized under very Subject within the curri- 


culum, Or outside, that 


act as in f ; 
ba 8 assistants rae _— tributes genera] knowledge or con 
tr : et-up” ‘4 
les y : an Man O tside agencies, contrib ‘ . 
anicgl tribute to te ther dut- mation and enterts: uting infor. 
Petiog Pecedure f the _ mech- ue in the ment, have some 
Non must ever, here a syitorium schemes of the oe educational 
Orde, " “Ontro} 4. § a discre. ever, sy ck assembly plan. How- 
Reread to rig h nt ACtivity all te q contributions shou! d not be 
€d to s | 
Which as Asequenc urp ant the 5 ch 
Pose. me defen, ent leade nly when Ool talent. 
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Wricoush a humorous sketch, imper. 
oO 


civic-minded. The boys ated by students of the school, o, 
oad tel, especially, paneer one has delightful maze es a tuneful Oper. 
admiration as they mrs for further etta, the choot, is ey wil forget 
athlete or coach, W aatusdl may be for a time the ro" business of 
variety and interest the ra see a real tests and school discipline. Similarly, 
given the opportunity Because of for an occasional period of free partici. 
celebrity at close i. being in- pation for all, the “pep” rally has no 
adequate equipment ‘egilclacii it ig equal when, under proper direction, 
stalled in new schoo the audience may profitably relax ang 


nd 
ble to use educational hens - ell lustily cheer and sing for their teams 
films, which are becoming ay Whether devotional, educational, of 
standardized and —— will show recreational, the programs should be 
sembly programs. ‘se 700 d programs planned and the contributions selected 
sincere appreciation 


heir reactions are with student audience interest as the 

of all types, re Geet and their key-note. Because the material for 
an ? 

usually natur 


‘oh assembly programs is of unlimited 
interest is keen in any work of hig scope, the well-organized assembly 
1 | ite, educational 
cl the mere desire to have plan can — . iar ‘ eee 
uae ail t should not be the sole results as any dep 
outside talen 


» curriculum. ee 
consideration for accepting such con In this connection, music will be 


tributions Past experiences pet found the best correlating subject of 
u e 


iscretion in m. It is one 
the necessity for ee at gamed any in the school progr ich the 
ders to iu 


1 exercises in W 
. outsi | of the schoo icipate, am 
selecting furthermore, such el greatest number a” es 
- ~ he minority 1n the yea nsequently on’ ience plea’ 
should be in ealizing that “© ber can exper! 
lan. Though, ¢ ich greatest NUN aining. 
assembly pian. ; ld be of a high d rofitable tr show 
material shou er- ure an Pp be f d to SS » 
program director must not OV o statistics ©” ils lke 
dard the dir recrea’ n t boys amit nd obsef 
Took the need for TY plan- what Cx” on prac ba whe 
OO ‘ " n e e } e 
" in the assembly POM in use disy SINE Ve ctusively Pmeaioy by 
tion ms, he must agal d vation *~ they "To 
. : 3 ‘ol in OF er : directe?, C. \ 
ning progré ‘ material ly good os the lag 
cretion in teen ae and relaxa- roducing ag that with iy bP 
to provide entertal ficing education ee one re enrolled? ston 
= fe without sacri ymbers of pup gipaculty het a 
. ¢ each type Js, the practic of te 
ue distribution OF TC the uch 6088 Fon das ele 
Proper goward alternatins ay ing my recite ool OF 
ith a view morous W? , Oe of BE’ | of # 
saa with the a e mbly four ter oth city) 
at interest “1 s and “pep” f° i, New 
zes - 


us 
- dg Humore 










assembly programs. But, One feels 
that consistent endeavor toward estab- 
lishing frequent and regular assembly 
singing of interesting music 18 a chal- 
lenge to the active music or assembly 
director. For instance, there should 
be both unison and part singing by the 
whole assembly group, since both will 
add to the pupils’ musical experience. 
While unison singing can give valu- 
able training and enjoyment, some ef- 
fort can well be spent in developing 
the art of choral singing. Class and 
school songs, well-known folk tunes, 
. and patriotic airs are often used as a 
way of least resistance to fulfill the 
exercise of assembly singing. Or, be- 
cause of the problem of distributing 
material to such large numbers, memory 
songs are sometimes used which have 
certain value, but limit the repertory 
and hinder larger musical experience. 
To obviate such conditions, screen 
Songs of approved character and ex- 
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A Ae “ursory reading of the pres- 


t object; 
country Objectives Set up all over the 
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ng the prim- 
tory teaching the prep- 
a ~~ Student for active citj- 

desig his is the fifth ; 
Sacheragi2, show hot Seties Of articles 
Br history “Mpts to € classroom 
DITOR. ty an n e Adjectives 
§.— ASsoclaTR 


time allotted to already over-crowded ) 





tensive variety can be procured from 
a few reliable manufacturers. In- 
cluded in these lists will be found well- 
known hymns, old-time songs, fami- 
liar classics and semi-popular tunes. 
Here again the persistent song direc- 
tor may find “the way” if he has the 
will” to do so. Asa result of such 
farnest musical effort, the assembly 
Program may become intensely inter- 


esting and inspiring in a school which 


has become music conscious, 

These observations resulting from 
practice and study, may suggest many 
relative ideas by which the high school 
assembly may become the combining 
agency, and the inspiring motive for 
otherwise prosaic tasks. It may be- 
come the focal point toward which all 
talents will converge, and from which 
broadening interest and understand- 
ing may radiate. : 


Bessie C. REDMOND. 
Evander Childs High School. 


EDUCATION FOR ACTIVE CITIZENSHIP* 


zenship. That this is accepted as a 
real responsibility becomes abundantly 
evident when educators, following the 
analysis that bad government is due to 
a bad citizenry and that a bad citi- 
zenry is due to bad schooling, con- 
clude with self-effacing humility that 
the evils of present-day society can be 
charged to the schools. Without at- 
tacking the premises or the logic of the 
foregoing criticism it is, nevertheless, 
manifestly clear that intellectual hon- 
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soe hgpecrsarhe should prompt = 
schools to = hon they pr 
r stop pre 
7 _ Pt teachers, I se _rare 
advocate that the schools abandon Tr 
‘wc aims and openly avow an OS a 
tilsocly. Yet, when we peal 
face the controversial and necessa 2 
' delicate issues of the day are roa 
doing exactly that? It is absur — 
sert that we are preparing OU = 
dents for the active sharing in = 
itizenship, when instead of calling 
peer to the immediate _ 
lems facing society our ares iS 
tory syllabus consists of mate 


: anticipate 
ranged chronologically or to eal 

| i arran | sats 
materials 8g sire to improve existing 


chan es, : = 
P el srclca._ <ectornantc political 
in 


i al, and so on. 














An_ investigation © 


Training for active citizenship 4 
‘res that the students’ attention be 


ing social problems. 
focused on Presse she problems of Tope of 


| ne of the Cities,” and cup, 
: id the Shame of the , ent 
desire to avoid the Shame 


events. But rarely, if ever, have ee 
lessons been grouped into one unit Sc 
the purpose of achieving the higher 
aims of education. The following 
unit it is hoped may prove suggestive 
since it attempts to describe the cae 
plete classroom procedure, 


General Aim To secure an Under. 


standing of the Calises 
and character of polit 
cal corruptions go as to 
stimulate an interest in 
the proposed roads to 
good government, 


Lesson 


Specific Aims 
for personal dishonesty 


and public corruption, 
(2) To inculcate a de- 


conditions. .— 
(3) To develop the 
habit of reflective think 


ing. | 
The open-book Be 


. truc’ 
ecitation lem-method of ins 


. . ° f ‘ most guitable 
f distribution Of, tion is the mo 
unemployment, Y d labor controver’ for the attainmer " 
f capital an amed 0b} 
wealth, of cap tion, and the the above 9 ‘on not 
cies, of war, of corrupt aint for tives. Informal a 
, e the starting P und in the 
like, should b £ it is desired that the to be fo “abe given 
‘ 1 
historical - realistic understanding bool ot in ee 
student have . contend with as the { form. Re é 
of the forces he mus | gra on 
e ‘t17eN. 4 b stu wor 
an active © _ ecifically, we have ©" hae x ed 
To indicate SP for “bright st include» asi 
1 lesson “ty political rte class F 
sayed a - d eals th po , The Soe enor is 
-_— d pro “1 the pas ions We i 
tion an r in , te chem 
gre -— history ea the bre jiare? th 
Am te gdmin’ 
has usuall 4 and —-_ “the 
an dj WN1lb» 
dals of Gr he Twee 
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(1) To instill a dislike ° 


| 








sential informations 


class, the teacher carries | 
On a socialized recita- 
tion by Presenting the 


- problems and direc 
the students’ 


summaries, and testing. 


theoretically 


ports and lengthy class- 
room discussion may re- 
quire some extra time. 
(Assignment the day before the 
lesson.) j 


Note: The assignments serve as 


student preparation for the next day’s 
Ussion. 


PROBLEM I. 


To investigate the causes of politi- 
cal Corruption. 


Mnnation of Assignment 
€ teacher reads some current 
Cadlines on } 


. ©Orruption and asks: 
What can-be 
Would it be worth 
© Causes of corrup- 
Let us Study them, - 


Or Homework (on a 
et). 


Self fe dishonesty shown it- 
British g, 22 American than in 
_ 'n German Politics? 

fact tp, you account for the 
Nod became Post-Civi] 


War pe- 
e the “ pe 


1] 


ting 
efforts in ~4 
their attempts to solve 
them. Some Provision 
is made for reports by 
the “bright” students, 


Although this unit is 
divided 
into four lessons, the 
rendition of student re- 





tional disgrace”? 
specific reasons. 
y is it essential to good gov- 
‘rmment that no one political 
Party become too strong? 
- It has been said that the price 
OF good government js eternal 
Vigilance, Explain. 
Lincoln Steffens in his autobiog- 
raphy again and again points 
Out that many elements 
American society are opposed to 
good government. What people, 
classes, or interests want “bad” 
government? 
Who were the following and 
what is their claim to notoriety 
or fame: Samuel J. Tilden, Wil- 
liam M. Tweed, Richard Crok- 
er, Thomas Nast, Oakes Ames? 
First Day 
(Student's Aim) 
PROBLEM I: 


To investigate the causes of political 
corruption. 
Motivation of Assignment 
The class has come in prepared on 
this subject. The teacher asks them if 
they do not feel that they would 
understand this subject better if they 
studied some actual cases of political 
corruption. They readily assent and 
the following assignment is made. 
PROBLEM II: 
(Assignment 
sheets). 
To study and analyze actual cases 
of corruption. 
1. Which political party was re 
sponsible for corruption in 
Washington about 1870? In 


Give some 


in 


6. 


on mimeographed 
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‘New York City? In South Caro-™ 





one, accountable to NO one, 
bound by no oath of Office, re. 
moveable by no one.” How d 
invisible government help 
make corruption Possible? 


lina? 
A man who organizes other men 
in a political group may be one 
f the community’s most usefu olitical machine nec 
. Then, why is the term P 2 Gj me 
e_e Ee > 
SAGES: m assiiallee *Use <n ee evil? NE eee 
“politician ma 6. The years imme lately following 
term of opprobrium! rane the Civil War have been vari- 
In 1866, there wa City of - ously described as the “Dreadful 
i or: de” (Don C. Seitz) « 
Oa 7 blk foreigners. ae a © sewn : ee 
What is the significance = — Lynch). “The Tragic Era” (C 
fact to the politician’ 140 G. Bowers), and the “Ag 
reformer? 


e of 
Hate” (G. F. Milton). Why? 

By 1869, the Tweed group = Picinladat Staseaiee need ae 

possession of the mayor, 

arn council, the district at- 


which are to be given tomorrow.) 
ici judges, lass to a short and interesting 
the municipal ju the class , : 
a tekjuuen in Albany, and bibliography for further hare: Oe 
3 the governor of the Empire pendix p. 1) and remin peak 
md How did William M. who have been assigned reports: 
eit f Tam- 
Grand Senet B ‘nstructions refer to 
‘ha b uild up enough them. For er ad . 
oul to control the govern Appendix (pp. 2» : 
as litical party 
What po 


Is a 
arily 


I ‘ 
o 8 - f P roblem ; d “Hon: 
? - ‘Motivation © Is once sat 
ao Is each of these positions “T' . vator J. J on jg an iridescom 
contro! ivalents today? in ublic any of you “it 
or their equ York » How m 1d such 
P at Albany; New t dream. = Where wou 
Speaking Elihu Roo ith him: the 
in 1915, the poi no differ cism lead? lic oe 
, m r ishO 
declared: “It name you Sve ‘The tea poiial rs 
ence what call it Fenton °F  -tatements 4 


whether yO" Cornell or Arthur jot the m2 


P can t cof 
PUP He io pre is 
or f men litical cof that tiga 
by the names" the Prd be, and _ fist ive 
Platt or ruler © ghou e mus 
jen during the See equal causes. f the Ls ount iO 
cc 

state ty Y of mY wernt The outline you ae wet pet 
the fo 4, tate & chorize 1. post 
apie’ y Tao * goer that 
has not 


The teacher calls the attention of 


revious week to be ready to give. | 
Pp 


anther ” 


F secame the “nadir of Nationa 


lis- gh 
grace”? (Home-work question No Ould put the fran 
2) 


can’t get it 
The answer to this question should 
include: 


chise where men 
To shift our votes from 


4, Strain of war, which Caused maak eg - Privilege 
moral and idealistic exhaustion, rascals and or amy ake out the 
b. Waste and extravagance Pro- without Temoving that lithe make 
moted by war. | good men do bad ino e ee 
c. New _ leaders, nouveau-riche, tional as OUr experience had taught us 
— demagogues, “cake of custom” it was ‘unpractical’ ” 
broken. 


“a To what desire does Lincoln 
Steffens ascribe the corruptive 
influence of business? 


- How would the Securing of a 


d. Unhealthy side of the develop- 
ment of the frontier. 

e. Rugged individualism in busj- 
ness has its counterpart in poli- 


an us franchises be a force in the 

tics. corruption of our city’ - 

f. One-party rule responsible for ment? — 
corruption. c. Should business men j 

t | en in general 

(Homework question No. 3.) = 


be for or against the granting of 


2. Lincoln Steffens who spent a special privileges? Explain. 


life-time studying corruption has re- 
cently written his autobiography. Mr. 
Steffens theorizes as to 
orruption in 
On the system. 

“What these 


3. Many reasons were given for the 
] ° - . . 5 
the cause of People Na the non Partisan, effici 
politics and blames i¢ ent, an honest administration of Seth 
Low out of office in 1903, but most 
He says: mee 
people agreed with Police Commission- 
big and little busi- 


nesses all had in “ommon was not si er Greene that N ew York didn’t want 
Ut the need of nr: Tee: 4; a reform administration; it wanted a 
and special legislation cm franchises “wide-open town.” , 
sithtive Corruption: tions Sages Explain what is_meant by a 
cial ts arp Of laws in their spe- wide-opert tovet. —_ 
tion” in . F leniency or “protec b. What elements favor a “wide- 
ing fo, “pulen cement of laws call. Open town”? 
‘Ors and + e ai, Judges, prosecu- 4. “As technology revolutionized 
that cay "++ It was Privilege the city, as gas, transportation, and 
tiy 


at 4 “ , 

fice Privilege that h iz Called evil, it other utility corporations sought fran- 
Men | . chises and privileges, as the municipal- 

ity undertook new functions in the in- 


terests of public health and safety, op- 


Portunities to make money out of the 
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business of politics multiplied.” Ex- country, then what should be our 
lain how. hope? The students will answe; ‘ns 

, effect: “To dispel apathy and cynic. 


winning political party. implicated 
Discuss each case. What is the rel- ing of government oil Lao 
ative guilt of (a), the voter, (>) the =. How did the Tl a 
motorist, (Cc) the city-employee, (d) stead Act incr nT citys 
the store keeper, (e) the railway OM” 2. er noe a 1,955, 7593019 
? funded debt rose 1 
pany: SECOND Day . - $2,902,095.5 72 and is 01881 
II: (bonded) debt How can you 
we ; —_ To study and an 4, $2,933,145,572- — whi 
Student s £ corruption. count for these inet ing 0 


alyze actual cases © 


5. Summary 
a. An alderman speaking on the 


__A New York City employee ap- 


jsm, to remove the stigma of corry 
tion, to improve our government * 


street corner to his constituents 
Then for tomorrow our lesson jg. 


urges his reélection since he has 
performed many favors for his Aggj onment 
PROBLEM III: 


constituents. . 
To secure an und . 
erstanding of ree 


A motorist having broken a traf- 


fic regulation bribes the police- cent conditions and Suggest remedies 


man who has apprehended him. for political coteantie 
peals to his district leader so that s he — . Hoover's researc 
he may receive some concession eae pees ou Recent Social 

? Trends” stated (January 2, 1933) 


or preference. that: “In this [governmental] fel 


oe store regu- 
_ The owner of a sh BY the =most disquieting developments 


larly pays a fee to an officer of evelop 
the ‘aw who proceeds to over- = been those of the intrusion of 
look the fact that, the store a <= graft system in the domain of the 
5 . ° Federal government, especially in the 


open on Sundays. 


of members of the public service | tan communities.” 
commission favorable to their in- 


terests, contributes heavily to the - the President Har ding’s cabinet 


S 
the effect oF Upon the 


P . Asst mment t 
Maden mi pa ng to criticize and = prese? ‘ye 
oday; eo hy P ,na 
hat our purpoe urphy at wt 
find fault - ie “é , e love the a of lor dship One his wot 
P r city, he 


in we 
— "ad brilliance of ou eat sayinb 
vita ity f the history Oo oO 





form of bootlegging, but also touching 
e. A street railway wig any, 19 the cabinet in the Teapot Dome case; 
order to secure the appointments id the rise of racketeering in certain | 


a. In what way were members of HE the cotruption consice x 
a ; consisted of dir 5 ee : 

. | ng of ect loot- will imm . 

in the improper lav the ci ediately cite the Twe od 











00 ee tae, emithelne 
sition of mediocrity to a Position , “t 
wer and strength such as it Sh: 
before attained.” However, to Tam, 
many opponents “he was the exemplar 


daughter 


Bi, = and applause of every audj- 


4 
LC 


a. | Wh ; : 
y do you think ; , 
People desnal — American 


of and wry of a system which, 4, + "eit Political ates ee 
without officta responsibility, itn : In what way are a 
grades our official life, and which con- themselves Senetts € people 
demns New York City to suffer from : Tuption? Ible for cor- 
maladministration and the lowest ROBLEM J]. 
moral standards in public office,” “ - Test—s-minute short 
(The quotations are from Harold PE to cover essentia] rs - answer 
Zink’s “City Bosses in the United > Page 5, - Appen- 
States,” p. 163, which in turn quotes a Reports—“Credit M bili 

18) ler,” 


Whiske ' ) 

y Ring.” Consul 
. £ th 

dices 2 and 3 for nature of “= Appen- 


from the New York Times of April 
26, 1924.) 


5 Shag elie eee Motivation of Problem II 
oat elton ‘eden tae For class. | 
= Suppose you were a Republican 

you were called on to answer a D “= 
cratic orator who had pointed sedi 
- — —— scorn at Credit Mobi- 
*. In the days of Tweed most of be your rior! (The cea a 
» Of course, 


b. ~ are machines necessary? 
eview of Problem II: - 
tion 5.) wit cam 


of City iene or the bribing Ring.) Let us, therefore, stud 
fortunes are Bilherss maa the large actual workings of corry ti ieee 
3 BIVICE (Sen Thee at City alte te Ci W. bo 

yard, “What's eh Thomas and 1. To get an idea of th $7 
ew York» p. 44,) © Matter with man Tweed was, we will ieee i 
port on Tweed. j mn 
“broke, _ ey Appendix 4.) Hence 
- How doh, Tag ees"? 2. In 1868, Tweed got the Tam- 
Pay thes. Citizens eventy ally many candidate, John T. Hoffman 


“fees”? 
i Beaey A — §overnor, and obtained from 
“a ts that @Ms in his “p duca- = legislature a new charter for the 
(18975 ° “rustic young man fica ¥, turning the finances over to a 
dh Mplicity™ group of 
the ‘ cit P of four officials, consisting of a 


[ No ' y of Lo 
Sat tig Ci Boror thee eta Os Hil the compra 
never Heroes ard B. Connolly), and i 
~ tian. nnolly), and the chair- 
ed to excite the oa ? ‘. Important committees 
* MA tweed and Peter B. 


15 
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we©6 =“. 
| —_ _-_ - ee ee 
ee 


in collusion 
eeney)y. ihese men in sires tll 
with rascally plasterers, p “a 
vers, builders, and furnish 
robbed the taxpayers of amounts psd 
“i ly estimated from $45,000,00 
$200,000 000” before the se ” 
ee e revealed to the Ne 
ard sal by a disgruntled member 
Or 
ang. 
" v- w did William M. Tweed, 
" Grand Sachem of Tammany 
Hall, build up enough power to 
coritsl the government? (Home- 
work question, No. 4.) 
A new County Court House 
- in January, 1869, cost the = 
= over $12,000,000, cal Ww — 
pan 0,000 represented fraud. ma 
a: k Times described the - e , 
+7 bei in an editorial as fol ows: 
: pany ed some work for —~ 74 
ine Meata $5,000 for it. W wie 
= ts his bill, one of . “eo bn 
apna ember of the ring) ar 
him: ‘We can't p Seem ital hav 
ount $55,000 an gr eiry 
yo chiggteer—e dorsed by 
your money an quit at md 
drawn for ee te till fo f H * 
or , . 
the present member of t +o 
{1 (another extent 
ee then rece 00! 
The presentor ockets the $59, wel 
nd the ring Pp stize this 3 | 
a ov sas ly un 
Let aie may clear y 
. dent 50 that we 


° , ake 
derstand’ © id the Ring ™ 
at U 
‘ vie plunder? 
Oo 


7 to sta 
trying 
“When 


-. Twee 
him 
" ly ove! whelmed and five 
that — d Jacob the cHtY 
O iti 
forced hest 


publish over 
Tweed and his rin 
cent from the City - 
baseless certificate haracter si 
Rneq 
by Astor and the Other slay 


credo before the Alder 
tee which was thus transcribed into { 
the record: “The fact is New York f - 
politics were always dishonest—long | 
before my time. There never was 3 
time when you couldn't buy the Boar 

of Aldermen. A politician in ome : 
forward takes things as they ar ne 

ion is too hopelessly sp | 

eo and factions to govern 
into 


their Own 


"Mes tha, 
& had not 8 
Treasy 





a. Why were men like 
Croker in Politics? 
b. Should we support 


and judges and a h 
to deal with. A go 
_ ing but a business, 
business with a lot 
check and cross one 


5. Boss Tweed recited his political vernment is noth- 
manic Commit and you can’t do 
| of Officials, who 
another and who 
this year, Out the 
man wants to do 


man, and one who 
is always there to remember and Carry 
out the—businesg, - . 


a. What is the 


T€ason for the ex- 
istence of the 






Oss, according to 
except by T. Croker? 
under universal es corrupt” | b. Does Mr. Croker believe in de. 
bribery of ekg Tweed ge mocr acy? y? (Homework 
What reason a Jeno Westion No, 2.) 
a. ijlure 0 gt | e 
the fa rk Cit SUMMARY . 
for ment in om R ; OF Lesson : 
govern 1 ai estion No?) Fer e Centennial] year (1876). 
(Homewor Croker th = el Lowel] Was moved by 
‘chard roe of e disclosures of : 
6. Mr. Ric mite Wot F the foe hig PION to write 
wit the ne efore ae ) “Ountry "= Scathing Satire ON our 
ma I] test ea Yor r “A, 
any Ha : f Columbia, uz?) 
Committee e+ pete ¥ ~ Should display: What she 
t of office: for aa tennia] Day 
coun nts for pkin8 id Askeg Br 
essme are WO" he £6 ! sc =e Jonathan, he 
Then, yo 4 not? oo Tatcheg his }, ead, 
ockets a game a 
he time 17 
16 


yor and a counci] 
undred other men 








YY Kits 





mPpor Politician e Tellectively and 
who are motivate Y desire em 
Of the gain? Justify your answer. 7 2 ane explain, a Service 
Ring put many more Millions of Looe 7. Mr. Lincoln Steffens Teports the °W all men 8 everyhog 
in the pockets of Tweed, Weed Ie following conversation with Wy, (2) gp Sain; “la 
Astor defraud the People ip taxes and Croker (in the 1890's), “Well, °W Your n Nt to ing; 
Astor enabled Tweed to ¢, more about this boss-ship,” I began, "Wie Wi rents 
money from the People.” : must there be a boss, when We've got Risin for Collecting 
a. How could Tweed et Astor ¢: a mayor and a council and» OW your — 
fraud the people in taxes? “That’s why,” he broke In. “Tp’, in 
b. What do you think of John because there’s a ma 
Jacob Astor? 


chin 
Cheap ang brief, eels: 
(3) To wit: 


@ jury Chogs 
thief. €n by the 
(4) Show your State 


such things, 

(5) As high 

sight 

O share the plund 

| things right; 

If that don’t fetch 
Only need 


officials Sitting half in 
€r and to fix 


her, why, you 


tyts—Tweed.- 

She'll find jt hard to 
Spiteful tears 

At such advance in 
dred years’ 

a. Explain the jl] usions in the above 
indicated lines, 

- Would you consi 
sell Lowell un 
tacking 

C Do you 


hide her 


One poor hun- 


der James Rus- 
Patriotic for ‘as. 
his native land”? 

believe that Lowell, who 
belonged to One of America’s 
finest families, had lost faith in 
a “government of the People, by 
the People, and for the People?” 
at Motivated this Criticism? 
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TuHirp Day © 
Student’s Aim 
OBLEM III: | } 
-— secure an understanding of re 
cent conditions and to suggest reme 
iti tion. 
ies for political corrup 
mor hal of Problem III (For — 
(Five years from now everyone ~ 
(members of the senior class) w ; 
hg oters. What will you do to en 
= ali and corruption in public life? 
Wh ean you do? Let's examine the 
a 


f the past few years and see 


vents O ‘es 
ourselves. N. B.—It is wel 


some item from the daily paper 

= fawn the lesson such as 
llot Frauds. 

. 7 the days of rer = “ 

sted of direct loot- 

rruption consis 1 

re of is city treasury OF aan 
Z va aldermen. Today, the 
of cl 


brok- 
red through 
wong “—* Thomas an 






~ ch ghae tees maya 
aS ae eta a) nin ee 


Be hy 


’ er) 
> = ¢ ie - 
a Pare , 7 oo , 
Riper as 5 a het ete~ oe 
SP AO NRRL ABA Pesan ci Mi as Be fa ~ 
nae eee 


ey ae 


“eecogs oettanpic= meg TeTTETTEN fit 


‘ F<, 
at we > 


is 

7 

4 

a 

. 7 
a 

5 An 

5 * 

i 

? 


Nae iiedieer abi ted 
ve 





which he is known to rece} 
owes a positive public duty 
munity to give a reason 
explanation of the sg 
posits, or the source whic 
to maintain a scale of 
the amount of his sala 


Ve, he Fi 
to the com, 
able or credible 


ULceg of the de. 


h enableg 
living beyong 
ry.” 

a. Do you believe that there should 
be this moral test for fitness t, 
hold office? Why? 

b. Do you believe q man fi 


—r € to hold 
public office who cannot exphin 


his own bank accounts? 


3. Mayor Walker resigned his of- 


fice September 1, 1932, after he had 
been arraigned before the Gover 


on fifteen charges by Judge Seabury, [7 


An example of one of the charges is 


as follows: A bus franchise ws f 


awarded to the Equitable Coach Com 
pany. Mayor Walker signed the con’ 


tract on August 9, and sailed ee L 
rope on August 10, with a $10,000 


ter of credit arranged by J. Alle 


. if 
erage services. *s the Matter with Smith of the Equitable. ae i a 
Blanchard, pig Smith paid @ dre ible 
oh . 4 ° 9 : Mayor was ; th 
> " igeeenge fees. which a er proved he repaid 
n ee 
egal: . 
c. Why shou ss tai emedy this , It . 1932, tha ha bs 
; | or, 1931 s 
d. ote ~ “(Homework question erikis roi —ooee 
situation. Democratic OF 
No. 4-) lained bank “ have been ee 
. 1 Farley . pe could for 
nate 360,000 during * you ae tt ‘e 
ts totaling hen his salar her, would, 2 fone 
6a 
ted $90,000: 5a , wonder! — - - - aa 
: e 
$270,0 ~ removing Es ae that ~ 4. ae “ ol gb? 
box.” jaid dow? ci cial if 3 MQW the ¥° 
he say OF blic 
; le of _— the ‘8 
tom val 





ary was $9,365.40. Mr. McQuade, 
after much hemming and hawing, an- 
swered that he borrowed it from 
people whose names he had since for. 
gotten, in order to support thirty-three 
destitute relatives. Governor Roose- 
velt in commenting on this case stated 
that had he “been a resident of Kings 
County” he would not have voted for 
ade. 
ell you have voted for Mr. 
McQuade? 


b. Why was McQuade able to win ° 


the next election for Sheriff in 
Kings county? 
§. In his report on New York City 

government on December 28, 1932, 

Mr. Seabury stated this fundamental 

truism: “No form or machinery of 
government can be devised that will 
automatically put good incumbents 
into office. Though something can be 
done to cripple the power of the 
machine control over the electorate, an 
alert citizenship that will not long tol- 
erate abuse of Power by political 
machines is an indispensable pre-re- 
quisi‘e of good government.” 

a. What schemes hav 
Posed for New York which will 
tend “2? weaken the power of the 
majority party machine? (If 
Possible have a diagram to il] 
trate J. V. McKee’s, Al Smith's 
oe Seatury’s Proposals.) 

would be your definition 
an alert citizenry? 
SUMMARY op 

HRER LEsso 
I ym 
PhYed one at a time.) 


e been pro- 


us- 


First 
NS 


ean 
S of large Cartoons dis- 


i) Aotivation: pe 
O : seeing a cartoon of himself in 
Prison stripes Tweed exclaimed, “Let's 
Stop those pictures, | don't care so 
much what the Papers write about me 

“~My constituents can’t read; but they 

Can see pictures.” Let's examine them 

and see what they say. 

Note: Because of the expensiveness 
of a cut these Pictures have not been 
reproduced, 
Number I—“The Ballot’? — 
Beard and Beard, History of 

the United States, p. 454, 
- What is the implication of this 

cartoon? * 

2. What types of ballot fraud have 
been obliterated by the voting 
machine. 

3. What type of fraud is stil] pos- 
sible? 

Can you Suggest a remedy? 

What? 
Number II—“T weed Ring” — 
Hamm, Bourne and Benton, 
A Unit History of the Unit- 
ed States, p. 435. 

1. This cartoon illustrates Cleve- 
land's famous phrase “the co- 
hesive ties of public plunder.” 
Explain how. 

2. What method of robbing the 
city is implied in this picture. 

To what political party do you 

believe Thomas Nast belonged? 

Number IIJ—“The Dwarf and 

the Giant Thief — Hamm, 
Bourne and Benton, ibid, p. 
436. 

1. What condition did the cartoon- 
ist attempt to describe? 







& 
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2. How cana political boss control 
the police? 

Number IV — “Getting his 
Cut,” Thomas and Blan- 
shard, p. 250. 

1. What story does this picture 

tell? , 

9. How can a political party by its 
control of finances win the sup’ 
port of the poor? 

Number V — “Design for a 

Municipal Fountain,” 

Thomas and Blanshard, 

frontispiece. 

What does Rollin Kirby of the 
New York Telegram think of 
Tammany Hall? 

2. How does a political party get 


its spoils? 
3. Who are the recipients of its 
favors? 
Number VI—‘“The Guiltiest 
Judge of All,” Hamn, 


Bourne and Benton, p. 693. 
1. What story does this cartoon tell 
you? . 
2. Do you agree with the ca 
Give reasons. 
FourTH DAY. 
Pros_EM IV: 
Student’s aim — 
ous proposals for r 


ption? 


To evaluate vari 
eform in city gov’ 





corrup 


Ao 
122 Rs 


ption is only a manifestation of 


~ 
. = 


the profit motive and can only 5 
wiped out by a complete change in ag 
economic, political and social Lcaten, 
Between pessimistic conservatism ani 
uncompromising radicalism is there 
“middle of the road”? Let us er 
some of the proposed reforms. a 
(A brief discussion of a pla 

as “Both Your Houses,” ites hes 
tesquely but vividly portrays a 
Congressional Appropriations Bn 
mittee as a group of self-seeking sla 
men, might also serve as motivation.) | 


Method: 


A. Class discussion or debate on the 


following problems: 

1. How to attract desirable ‘indi 
viduals to public office. 

_ 2. How to make elections cheap and 
how to remove evils of campaign fund 
contributions. 

3, How to stimulate the apathetic 
voter. : 
4. Shall we vote on issues or men? 
5. How to alleviate the evils of the 
professional political machine. 
6. How to enlighten public opinion. 
7 How to lessen the influence ° 
the lawyer and the legal attitude 0 
mind in government legislation. . 
8g, How to promote systema 


Coat oh 
nized research 1n politica 


a . 
g ortional repr = 


ernment. 
a _ How far prop 
Motivation: — A 1 a simp fed govern 
There are those who maintain with tion an ould im prove 
cynicism born of lethargy that corruP’ — on 
1ty- ' S 
tion is part of human nature an y How far the merit see 
therefore can never be obliterated. OP’ lied to govern™ ta ye 58 
posed to this “do-nothing 2” let Pee indiv dual @ss0y° ide 
alone school” at the other extreme, 15 “2 on t wing’ 
eves that political est 


a group which beli 






3 what do you consider to ty 
practices in government? Re 
e 


hes practices also considered corrupt 


in business? | 
», Is the political machine inevitable 


government? If 50, why? Is it pos- 
gible to build a political machine with- 
out basing it on patronage? 

3, What is your platform for elim- 
inating corruption from government? 


Test: 
Give a five minute “attitude test.” 


(Appendix 5.) 

APPENDIX I 
| Bibliography: Interesting and useful 
books to be recommended to students 


4 | for genéral reading on this topic 
D, §. Alexander: Political History of 


New York, Vol. III. 


PEL, Allen: Onl 
| : y Yesterday 
a Beard and Beard: Ri di hones cheme o mu 

ard: Rise of American om x t scheme of Icting the 
ock holders of I ; 
silised the Union Pacific 


8 Civilization, 

"Thomas & B 

| lanchard: ‘ 

| Matter with N ae — 
: Bowers: The Tragic Era, 


ewey (edi 
and th itor); N 
ne Seabury Investi aa _— 


"™: Ticks + 
Frank R K apters of Erie 


we 





W.R 


In orth 
ce 
James of Office, 


Uniteg Rhodes; Histo 
William a ate Vol. VIL. _— 


> Jay G 
Bouck White. ol ould, The 
Harold oe on 
United States, m 


of Daniel Drew, 
€s in the 


APPEN 
‘ DIX II 

REDIT Mobsi.ier SCANDAL: 
student a week before th ; — 

e 

In a to make a ile : . 

r i 
mx n to the class on the above to is 
| yOur report cover at least * 
questions: — 


1. Explain how the Credit Mobilier 


2. G. W. Julian wrote in his diary 


th 
ry Ames was “on the whole 
€ best of the lot.” He, at least, had 
re added perjury to bribery. Wh: 
erense was used by the Congressmen 


Polit; ent: Th 
‘Dena : € Great Game of = an accepted Credit Mobilier 
~ Meadey,. 728! Boss. 
Men Innegerode. SS Tweed. ‘i 3. Why did the Senate a 
Casta, * Certain R; e Credit Mobilier whi port on 
“in Myers ch Garfield Kelley and — Colfax, 
e : > ; 
| "Guay Metican i History of tack James Brook? awes, but at: 
| “Mey N vers; Ortunes, The account of thi : 
Mog. “ins: amman son Trot ee scandal in Nel- 
“dem a th y Mall tman’s “Hist 
SX ™ Amer. me Pacific” ; ory of the Uni 
erica gence C 1s very d on 
of “The Great toe “) Crawford's 
er of America” is 


Ps 
Bg 
Pegi 
ally "comm ° 
ended 


also sati 
PT nee i Much useful 
« c ] ae 
is can be found in standard his 
8 such as Rhodes or Sch 4 is- 
Ouler, 







rthrop-J. B. Northrop: The - 
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— ee ee 
PO re a aomani eer eee TRE ' 





eae iies NEED 


ge I 


e ennigule Ly nch’s account of Boss 
Tweed is entertaining and graphic, If 
ou wish to read further excellent 
material turn to Gustavus Myers’ 
“Tammany Hall.” 
ApPENDIX V 
Test FOR 2ND Day: “Teaching Test” 
of “Yes” and “No” variety, to test 
the amount of progress (assimila- 
evi tion). 


AppEnpIx III 
‘ WuiskEY RING: To the student a 
week before the lesson. 


Prepare to make a three-minute re- 
port-to the class. Have your report 
cover at least these three questions: 


1. Why was this scheme of de- 
frauding the government of taxes 


called a ring? 


id Bristow get the 
; 2: ge as A revenue racket. 1. As late as 1871, Boss Tweed was 
ence 


col- very popular with the members of his 

— me a Wry me and political party and majority of the 
ie ny more difficult today? voters. , | 

business men bh McDonald’s 2. In the post-Civil War peri aA 

2 a er Whiskey Ring.” only the Democratic party was affected 

apn atone but should be — by corruption. 

carefully against Schouler’s Vol. oo 

or Rhodes, Vol. VII. John — ; 
was an ex-convict, he wrote this = 

| in 1875 as a campaign document Oo 

be used against Grant if he were 

nominated for a third term. se 


APPENDIX IV 5 After the Civil 
TweEED: To the morality, if anything, 


or the machinery of government, the 

greater the likelihood for corruption. 
4. An executive who is thoroughly 

honest will naturally have an admin: 


istration which is free from corrup’ 


War, business 
had sunk t0 ¢ 


IAM MARCY “tinal morality: 
pelea a week before the lesson. a level than politic apa 
& fi ake a three-minute dg — OF Unit— _ 
Prepare to on the character of TrsT FOR PNY ie se pupils’ 
port to the class Tweed. Have your (The 2 left to a committe’ 
William Marcy ; cover at least ments may 
character description the class)- 
these poi nts: “4 a E TEST the b@ 
Tw eed’ S origin. . ‘nto ATTITUD he P tatemen 
: T ned’s introduction © Complete © cortoP 
ee w can: es 
~~ , way you : n some 
politics. =| cophy of life. 1, Busin ee 
3. Tweed ) philosop y wards per’ ment cause aa ct oi : 
*s attitude al ve cont 
4, Tweed's 2. The g° peen a 
sonal friends. | appearance: United SP pecav? 
5 Tweed & actua onspicue 


6. Popular OP ; " ee downfall. 


3. The more complex the problems _ 


‘| is, of course, of great importance. 






» 


several thousand book reports, he was 
_ tot in a highly satisfactory position comparison of these various findings 


: ‘ that he did 








,, A low tone’of public Morality 5 4 =. , 
‘ty exists after great wars be ae \ cynical and apathetic citizenry 
ysu Promotes corruption because —. . 


Louis A. SCHUKER. 
S. J. Tilden High School, 


quse 
"4, Political parties are necessary to 
govern 3 democracy because —. 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE READING TA 
OF FIRST-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


With a Particular View to Comparison Between the Tastes of 
Boys and Those of Girls ) 

In any discussion of the proper use in the past (Terman’s, Judd’s), it ap- 
of leisure time, the subject of reading peared much more desirable _ attack 
the problem on the basis of results ob- 
tained from the very students who 
would constitute the subjects of the 
attempted “elevating.” 

It is, in fact, demonstrated by a 


During such a discussion with stu- 
dents, it occurred to the writer that, 
although he had had occasion to read 


for elevating reading tastes or incul- 
cating good reading habits, for the rea- 
iva, not have accurate in- 
| as to what those tastes and 
. Were in the particular group 
ie © 18 working with. Then, too, 


a he ucational institution, it is 
at there migh 


that the reading tastes of students vary 
to some extent in different localities; 
nor is it indeed strange that a boy 
living in the township of Allenwood, 
in New Jersey, for instance, with no 
public library, with a very limited 
amount of reading material at hand, 


“Patate paths of t be needed two perhaps only the tried-and-true works 
* Teading tastes — Inasmuch as_ that constituted not only his father’s 
°F obvious girls are probably, but his grandfather's library as well, 


reasons, different from 


a of boys of i should develop reading tastes different 
ag 8 high niet age. That from those of a New York City high 
Yin n students are school student, who has huge public 


Rect, = of elevating an this re- 
Sboeg ove, wish teacher who has 
oy. : ean Cok reports can 
ie importer therefore, being 
1 Miter gh. One, it seemed to 


libraries at his very elbow and a well- 

stocked Womrath’s around the corner, 

not to mention the drug store a few 

paces from his door. 

been ful stud © Situation merited Rpt re the writer fet there 
- cient need for a private in- 


ile the : ‘ 
Te have vestigation of his own into the ques: 


at similar ; 
Milar ‘DVestigations tion, 
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ae 
g 

x 5 

vie 


ne, See Sex 
> 






1S 
4 igs re 






Ae Men 
b. Women 


vil. Which do you prefer to r 


— 7 =the results are interesting. It was 
“ eS end that the novel is. decidedly the 
a Ost popular type of literature among 


In most previous investigations in should be purchased (the writer wal Bs 
P : bree nS A aS fe ae eee 
this field, the results were determined at the time of this investigation 4 
In 


by means of a comparatively simple charge of the Annex library) the 
, y 





questionnaire. —en only two were impressed with the utmogt ine eae scart 
questions were asked, namely, “Who portance of honesty and f a — the bo 

' 7 ranknesg 4. Boys: and girls ys as well as the girls, se ’ 

ane your favorite authors? ; and and they were not required to affix 5 idea end a one per cent of the ten ' venty 

Which are your favorite books?” The their names. There is little doubt :. men _ a8 compared with £f preferring it, 

results thus obtained were then inter’ the mind of the writer, at Jeag a -. ix Which do you prefer: __ of the former. It; 'ty-seven per cent 

preted by the investigators. The writ- that the answers given were fa he — a. True stories _ that travel ocndeae: addin in 

|... b&b. Fiction - Is six ti e little read 

mes as popular am x 

ong boys as 


er determined, however, to present a overwhelming majority of cases ha 
» LONEst : a 2 

X. Which do you prefer, stories told ™ 18 among girls, The wanderlust i 

ust is 


BRR MAR rad vi, 
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more detailed schedule. His reason and authentic. 
for doing so was that it seemed to him The schedule follows: —— in more commonly found ; 
that the two-question device does not ae The fir wr In men than in 
QUESTIONN = a. The first person (1) men. Lowest on the list 
probe deeply enough into the matter. AIRE ON ReEapinc | b. The third person (He) €nces stand poet = preter: 
It may reveal that students prefer INTERESTS | XI. Has it ever happened th -, Only one 9; er and biography. 
; I Wh g F. Pp at you did girl and onl 
novels and that they like mystery ~* at type of literature do you like not read a book which total of only nin y eight boys, a : 
stories, but it fails to disclose the fact, best? : : wanted to read, because vo ft expressed a a of five hundred, 
for instance, that a considerable per- a. Novel _§@ not like the size of the seis oS eDfeas frase oe erence for poetry. 
centage of high school students have b. Short Stories | XIL Who is your favorite ollie frankness of ie est to the general 
never willingly read either a biography c. Drama (Plays) | XII Name three or four writ school boys a, for even high 
ora play. In other words, by dividing d. Poetry is whose works you like to cel "S  claim alow e — ls know that to 
the two main questions into narrower e. Biography  @ XIV. Name the last two or —_ self in an slienal dh ee — cn 
° + ool ° : ; 7a an 
ones and by making finer distinctions, f. Travel Stories eo he you have read (excludin the so-called intelligentet where dwell 
it was felt that more would be re- II. What type of story do you like ose intended for book : M 7 
vealed. At any rate, despite the danger best? B) -XV. Name one or Teports). ; ystery stories are as popular as 
of repetition the fallowiing question- a. Adventure qT Would suggest a . an as Be coon among boys; among 
| wa. a ) i € school » they are three tim 
naire, with the two standard questions b. Sea xy tary buy, Se es as popular. 
° : . LD a tales and pseudo-ccient; 
: broken up into conveniently palatable c. Mystery XVI > you like love stories? (such as Verne’s f o-scientific 
units, was administered to a group of d. Love 2 You like stor ¥ girls: th S) hold little allure for 
: »v 7 _ . : ialect spe Mes written in ; the boys cast seven times 
| approximately five hundred first-year Anim X Peech? votes for th as Many 
PP ; f. Scientific - Have r these. It is the boys w 
high school students in the Abraham A eerakttt Otatin pow Over read stories f hanker to run away to - who 
° . i g- at i hy? 10 e . Tes Dy . sea, and surely 
Lincoln High School Annex, with an piography Bert ger, Nick It is not girl 
almost al representation of the two Ill. Have you ever ot : play? ' XIX, "aM. Clay? ete Ge clocks at lhe ee 
u ever . . nan 
SEXES. i ee read @ ‘ Of the Still read stor; invent a perpetual moti a 
ou ever X a es by a . Gon machine! I 
{ ised by the V. Have y X, ve named NY 1s remarkable. ¢ : elt 
It was personally superv va! oak poems? doy. 2¥erage, authors? seem to h 1 ie nn eal 
. # i rs ; 3 a = 
writer in most Cases, and _ pe tac VI. Which do you prefer 0; XX] YOU read each °w many books youn —— their charm for the 
: ‘ tered by : ' long 28% Wj Week? ger generation: 
the questionnaire was adminis am a, Stories of day Sex I you pleas choice of only f be they are the 
e € g ‘ ; ’ . e . . 2 eB _ 
a colleague, cat efully instructed was b. Stories . pe ef, stores ® | Male indicate your In the cas " oe 
students were told that the mt Library vil. Which 4° a Fyaractet me Female Over twenty pee ont ees and itis, 
being conducted by the oii . 193 which the an a biography a - nt had never read 
né what ne” Poems, (It ig pe Book asf 


in order to deter mi 
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mind that these were first year students — On a question closely allied to the 
and that they were cautioned not to above, namely, whether they Prefer 
include in any of their answers books to read about grown-ups or children, 
read in the regular school courses. Ac- both sexes by a not very great majority 
cordingly, these results, based on the failed to indicate a preference for 
books they read voluntarily, indicate stories of the “Penrod” and Polly. 
the true reading interests of these anna” type. The vote here was inter- 


students). esting because both sexes cast an a]. 


. eral prefer- most identical percentage of votes for 

Pe fae jth ae ities stories dealing with men and women; 
the girls, but here the boys are the vote was fifty-six Per cent in the 

—_s divided: Fifty percent of them case of the girls and fifty-eight per 
every of tong ago. Is it possible _cent among the boys. Such preference 
ee he End headed male is becoming on the part of adolescents may at first 
ala tic. or does the explanation thought seem extraordinary and per- 
tied he Fach that women, as a result haps unnatural, but when we consider 


ipati becoming the power of the talkies to stimulate 
Se EE EE the reading of such grown-up books as 


“Arrowsmith” and “AII Quiet on the 
Western Front,” the shifting of adole- 
scent interest from the perennial 
favorites is perhaps not so inexplicable. 


more practical, more concerned with 
the problems of the modern world? 
From a physiological viewpoint, as 
well as from the psychological, it is 
interesting to note that two-thirds of 
i ee reer | Magazine has the largest sale of a 
i 1 are ’ | 
a or age incompre- periodical in the country? Stenograp 
While this may 
it is without 
hensible at first glance, 1 : : ts 
doubt owing to the fact that in modern ‘agtine Pr oy, 
a . * e ‘ 
sex stories, of 2 aE succumbed to the wiles wi a 
larly, the central character 15, ae ids sees ty com 


over the 
your its contents and weep 


e e 
articu : : 3 felt ® 
: itably, a female who is the unfor this type of literature 1 * to one 
inevitably. £ an unscrupulous male. for by a vote of . 
tunate victim of an lack of scence, 10 nts indicate 


‘Ous en, it 1s not a male stude = 
—o " posite sex, nor ever we: — for “true aw clined 
o > oO rt 
interest in the 


° whic ther h 3 . ey 
a a “ne about women. on the 0 timental, said t differ 


‘ refer to rea to the sen tion. 4 the 
. this  aestion the boys, eh ad rather read a ja i - 
n ‘ : 0 
true to their own ay Se danoals ence betwer™ story WS maa de 
verw : , 


oe f ninety-five per cent t0 forehand tot 
by a vote 0 themselves tO he writer 
five per cent, ¢ 


be “reg’lar fellers.” 


en: 
e stu and that 


ALL 






Is it strange that the True Story 2 


de’ 
ers and sales-girls the nation over ©” 





inating out the fact that near] a 
shese SEXY revelations and confes. 
ans of chorines, stenographers, and 
veamistresses” are potboilers produced 
is exceedingly unromantic hack-writ- 
‘ors, the. ranks of the MeFadden de- 
yotees are appreciably depleted, among 
Girls like love stories; boys do not. 
Seventy-two per cent of the former 
voted for stories of that type, while 
seventyfour per cent of the latter in- 
dicated that they did not take to Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and her ilk. The 
explanation lies, probably, in the fact 
that the female reaches maturation 
about two years before the male, in 
the ordinary course of events; hence, 
a girl of fourteen has already learned 
to blush while her former playmate, 
Tommy, of the same age, is still en- 
Sn in his tops and kites. It is 
‘ee Tp therefore, that the adoles- 
gt! should devour tales of love, 


an appetite for which the boy adoles- 


somewhat later and which 
great 
Quite « an er efforts to conceal. 
deg . “€M Is presented by this 
> fOr it j i 

it is undeniable that most 


y but €ven 


r ’ 
Which i ictory,™ for in- 
. Story of Axel 
en : 
Wit e" mi re “nstead of 
ates r aked on 


those particular schoolgirls, at any rate: 


hs 






A list of the favorite authors and 
the favorite books of these students 
offers an interesting study. On the 
girls’ list Louisa May Alcott heads the 
favorites. It is encouraging to know 
that the grace and the beauty of the 

_-hoople-skirted past have not altogether 
disappeared and that “Little Women” 
is just as popular today as it was in 
the 90’s. Arthur Conan Doyle (second 
on the girls’ list) is first choice with 
the boys. High school students are at 
the detective story stage and so Doyle’s 
popularity Is quite understandable. It 
is interesting to note, however, that S. 
S. Van Dine, for all his popularity, 
has not been able to displace the vet- 
eran Doyle in the hearts of young 
readers. Detective fiction is most de- 
cidedly the chosen pabulum of adoles- 
cents, for the late Edgar Wallace 
stands second only to Doyle, in the 
hearts of the girls. . 


The boys show better taste than the 
girls in their next choice, for they in- 
dicate a liking for Mark Twain, while 
the girls list Zane Grey. Undoubted- 
ly, the fact that “Tom Sawyer” has 
recently been in the movies is some- 
what responsible for that author's pop- 
ularity. Other favorite authors on the 
boys’ list, in the order of popularity, 
are: Jack London, H. G. Wells, Ed- 
gar Rice Burroughs, Rudyard Kipling, 
Sax Rohmer and R. I. Stevenson. On 
the girls’ list we find O. Henry, Mark 
Twain, Booth Tarkington, and Dumas 
—so far a most encouraging list—but 
what about the others? What about 
Burroughs, Sax Rohmer and (ye 
Gods!) Mae West? Are the Tarzan 
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stories fit company for “White Fang,” ~ Sirepive 
“The Time Machine,” “Stalky and list of outstanding favorites have been 
Co.,” and “Kidnaped?” Is it right made into movies within the fey yearg 
that the Fu Manchu stories should For example, we find “All Quiet ins 


rank with “The Four Million,” the Western Front,” “Sherlock 
“Huckleberry Finn,” “Penrod,” and Holmes,” and “Arséne Lupin” 4; h’ 
“The Three Musketeers?” Certainly - on the list, and all three of these eas 


it is a sad state of affairs when “Dia- are favored by the girls, as well. With. 
mond Lil” sets herself up as a writer out doubt, the students read thes 
and is so far successful in the hoax books only because they had first 
that she is listed side by side with them on the screen of the local : 
Dumas as a favorite author by high house. “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 
school students! There is surely need (and this no doubt chiefly: accounts 
for elevating of taste here and it for Stevenson’s placing on the list of 
would not be a very difficult task for favorite authors), of movie fame, was 
the teacher by a comparison anda re- indicated as a favorite by both boys 
ductio ad absurdem to show Sax and girls. Unquestionably, then, the 
Rohmer’s utter lack of originality, or movie men are molders of reading 
Edgar Rice Burroughs’ lack of tech- tastes. Accordingly, the English teach- 
nique, or Mae West's stupid coarseness er must give due recognition to this 


Pave per cent of the books On the . 


movie 


| teacher glean from this welter of in- 


and her inability to “see life steadily powerful influence; it will not do to — 


dismiss the movies with contempt. 
Rather, it is far wiser to spend twenty 
minutes or a half hour each week dis’ 
cussing current films and , advising 
students as to which ones are worth 


Ld 


and to see it whole.” 

The list of favorite books is reveal- 
ing, too. That Arrowsmith” heads 
the list in both cases is not so much 
owing to the fact that Sinclair Lewis 


was awarded the Nobel Prize for liter- seeing. 


On both lists, there is 


a curious 


ature, as that it was one of the out- On , ae eee 

standing talkies of the last two or three mingling of a alee - 
f indetermi 

years. The power of the cinema to fiction 0 oat | ns 


O 
stimulate the reading of good books as many cases, atte 8 oie 


be un’ = nature. 
well as trashy ones must not © tes stands next to the very aes » pubs 
“nated. If only film magna s et ws Beauty for Sale” 
der estimat : f en and B ” 

the movie rights of Women, “" teen, 
would always buy with “Seve fur 
h stories as those of Edna Ferber elbows dolescent psych? - cent 
ae Bromfield instead of stories study of 2 roximately the 1” 
orca ne titles (and even thermore, ionnaite yie wernt 
pent “Working Girls” and of the qué e the student ryojati 
orse plots!) ag WoTne formation tha assed the ally: 

“Sally of the Subway. them have ™* Carter st e. 


fine boys’ list is the 


plainly visible. Alger an 


Particularly on 


influence of the movies 
ae | 






than girls (the weekly average for 


| attempt to deal with the problem of 
outside reading? 


-} ‘8 constantly waging to improve the 


4 them read -better books, even a 
{expense 

{| Stevenson’ 
| "ore mental 
| dren Nick 


14 first 
bet Problem is to wean them 





, a 'aps there are better stories than 

s being three and nine-sixteenths as hey have been gorging them- 
as compared with two Selves with, That is th i oe 
hooks seh ' and a rom then € starting point. 
wpird for the gir s) they all read more tibia on the teacher can proceed 
most grown-ups. A possible ex. Up. 

a ‘on may lie in the fact th he correct 

planation | t that they 4, Sed Procedure, of course, “is 

kim over books rapidly, being already Fou ©-student what he likes, It 

familiar with the plot from having st © futile to cram Scott down 


. ; et 
seen the movie version. hroat of a boy whose favorite 


thors 
At any rate, what can the English and os ha 


au- 
ati Edgar Wallace 
urro 1 
Investigation has nae ioe s r 
girls in the first year of the high school 
are Particularly interested in myste 
Stories, the teacher must give then 
mystery stories, Nothing else will 


ra at this stage. However, instead of 
the: * 


Old Sleuth” Stories, the student 
read must be led to read detective tales of 
make greater merit. It may be necessary to 
t the make the change slowly, but, at any 
em 5 _ pally the detective story addict 
. ul supply should be wasting his time on 
eos than half aor LeBlanc, or te of the fala 
r’s, nized masters of that art. ° 


Since 


formation which might help him in his 


Is there any am- 
munition here for the battle which he 


students’ taste in literature? 


The students undeniably ° 
enough. The problem is to 


of quantity. 
S “Kidnaped” w 


hn students love 
s best steed a thrillers. This stories, why can not tales Breer 
“A. © Novels with be Comparison Davis,” “Captains Courageous” or 
Out their fundame another to the Jack London stories be read in- 
. anit i shige 4 Sameness stead of the Tom Swift series? If the 
: wie : followed boy knows he will get just as many 
Well) 6 ero (say hair-raising adventures in the one as 
one of these jin the other, he would Just as soon 


r dinar . 
— Pu human being, read “The Time Machine” as “Tarzan 
Card nature of of the Apes.” 


€ total | : ; 
ack of Since girls commence to read love 


stories with their “coming of age,” no 
attempt must be made to deprive them 
of this fare. Instead, “Ex-Mistress” 
and “Week-End Wife" must be sup- 
planted (at first) by somewhat less 


90 
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Land? the carnivores that Prey upon 
sur domestic animals, the hawks ang 
cakes that destroy our domestic fow] 
rnd $000 find that we have removed 
she means whereby the boundless mul- 
iplication of the rodents, man’s keen- 
est vertebrate competitor, is restrained. 
Man bungles; man achieves! We pro- 
duce hardier goats, cows giving richer 


read better magazines than True 
Stories or I Confess. Cosmopolitan 
and Collier’s, while not on a highly 
intellectual plane, are far less danger- 
ous periodicals than either of the above 
two. 

In attacking the problem, the power 
of the movies must not be over-looked. 
The writer wishes to emphasize this 


must take into consideration the differ, 
ence in taste that exist between the 
sexes. The advantages of modern 
civilization should be utilized. Th 
at any rate, are possible means by 
which the English teacher can hope ty __ 
effect an improvement of the literary - 
tastes and standards of his first year 
high school students. 


1 
| 


ae J eS c ‘ 
Vs SE IEKE 





. 


, - ting different species — 
= te n ' a 
coarse books, such as those by Robert The" or ie ee be 3, then, asl for those ei whit 
bers. Girls should be led to slowly, graduatly. 4¢ must be based op vi ; to us. _ 
W. Chambers is likes an d dislikes of the stu dent. lt are yndesir able We diligently 


point again. The silver screen, as well 
as the radio, is a colossal force which 
educators must not fail to recognize. 


JESSE GRUMETTE, 


Abraham Lincoln High School, 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS FOR THE SCIENCE 
TEACHER. 


NDENIABLY, great strides have 
U been made in the various fields of 


science; the greatest, in so far as the 
progress of society is concerned, in the 
biological sciences. Perhaps it may seem 
paradoxical to state that man, a prod- 
uct of evolution, has been directing the 
course of evolution in his immediate 
world in an unparalled way during the 
last few decades. Forests, plant life, 
and insect worlds have been literally 
produced and trained by man. F 

Our human activities are effectually 
altering the face of nature. er 
these alterations are disorganize o 
harmful. For — = TL -’ 
moth was consciously intr aaa 
America pong = a rane 

urposes. nce - 
ye multiplied out ” hare ati 
savagely attacked our § : Snaneal 
our forests were almos 


water weed was unwittingly dropped 
into British waters. For a decade 
after that 
blocked with an overgrowth of pi 
weeds. Moreover, civilization f 
been the direct cause of the ae 
tion of world-wide plagues se for 
transportation made it poss 


ubonic 
ubiquitous rat 0 carey e bubon™ 
plague all over the world. 


tion spread sy 
1492; it SPF nd by ie 
thr oughout Africa P 


ndous Ur a 





| milk, better egg-laying hens. We have 
| even produced a pig so fat that its 
| lard melts in the warm sun! In short 


_ man has done relatively more in his 


| few thousand years in changing the 
| face of the earth than nature has 
| evolutionally achieved in millions of 
a 5 | years! . 

Another example of man’s disorderly 9 on 

interference in the balance of nature | € means employed to do this have 


occurred when a piece of Canadian — 


N various, Especially prominent 


f ing =e the process of selective breed- 
| Science ch has grown to a definite 
the British waterways Wt’ 


And own life spans. 
the schoo] which should ae. 


Cately Tefle 
Ct the 
OF soo; Progress ; 
—“T Society has been of science 


cf i qualified] 
fits pron Y guilty 
tic est fault and most rational- 


It has remained 
tie © tradition. From 
Seneaee to innovation, it 
ic - man 
Rod « “calcitrance Th ~aaey, to 
Wari] a Ition” at mighty 
is true th “S Us tread so 
at the curri 

UE pena: aCe for iculum 
bus “Neticg oo Senetics ber se 

e | 
© st Pai rather, 
Udent a social 


th 
“bound t 


2+ 


~ Interpretation of genetics with all its 
on implications and ramifications. 
a - i aes employed by the 
€nt organisms t _ phn : oa 
Se Oa rational “society 
a ee ite an understanding 
the individ on obligations of 
It cannot b ni ER 
that societal pay aay ae 
daiceeen he is basically bi- 
7 as Our individual 
bodies are composed of cells, tissues 
Organs, and organ systems so society 
may be likened to an Organism where 
the individuals are cells, where similar 
such cells grouped together for special 
functions become tissues, and such 
tissue specializations may become or- 
gans. Just such an organ of the or- 
ganism, “society” is the school, made 
up of its specialized cells each co 
operating towards a definite function 
—the enrichment and preservation of 
the organism—society. The analogy 
_Is not a mere poetic fancy. Any cross- 
section of society will reveal these tis- 
sues, exhibited in the different occu- 
pational groups of society. Just as in 
the body each cell must provide for its 
Own existence, so each individual must 
provide for his own existence. Yet, 
if we examine each case carefully, we 
cannot but find that in each case the 
individual's existence is inextricably 
bound up with its coexistent cells, 
which coordinated present the organ- 
ism, society, It is obvious that in such 
an organism the school must act as the 
nervous system, receiving the stimuli, 
Integrating them and directing the re- 
SPonses through the upper level to- 
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eared AE not generally known but 

- m eI if Eee L i : 4 
ward the enhancement of the organ- Mreremivor the states in the Uniteg 
States have had sterilization laws for 
the past fifteen years. The recent 


ism’s welfare. . 
For that reason it is actually imper 
integra 6% 
tive that each ee pele = = ns Hitlerian et on . oe have 
ciety, be afforde uch comment. .B. 
part of 7 y ate ae Isis wederz ior ie ibe fas B Shaw, 
whereby he calh § That can best be that bad bio Ogist, Fairly outdoes him. 
remeaye low h a sociological treatment self inap Srunent comment on Hitler's 
as 
rrr aang involves a meta-basis decrees concerning Pure Aryanism, He 
of biology. 


ic bi l one 
from cosmic biology, i.e., man as 


centric biology, ie., a study of nn 
idering the rest of the animate 3 biolovicall d ¢ 
conside wenfae ae it affects man. 1S biologically unsound. ermanic 
d only insofar resents an examol 
ra . comparative study of the eg of understanding é 
i elements offered in secon- iological phenomena can do! 
sera biology for the years 1920- a i. wn ima Oh ead 
ma which I have just completed, = “SOW 


the Hitlerian policy of close inbreeding 


of teaching genetics and eugenics is 


Beep patie Mimtnc.p eos, Be lost when we do not add its necessary 


ous advance made in genetics, the — 
of the material offered by the hig 


j is somewhat dis- ing of those traits 
school biology ore is — those 2 Proper understanding 

ionate. or exa , 
proportiona 


re 
: 9 fore mankind can se 
e vear of We inherit? Befo atienee mente 
students taking only one y eaghy Abe el eee at ee 
iology do not get even an elementary tion there must be a thoro | biology 
biology ics and eugenics. ag of genetics, physica “_ 
treatment of genetics ; for this standing hol ie method 0 7 
justification d syc ology, +}: ‘" tal traits. 
a hat if it is taught @"° P hysical traits, men 
course 1S the plea that b tl be heritance, p 
; i 
: Biology there w 
in Elementary 


; largely 
he high school curriculum ae 
d_ Biology. The 
meyer: in Advance 
duplication in 


Where 
overlooks Pp eelielPey duction YY 


importance ter intro 0 
Surely a subject of pales pe sufi- there be ha in a discuss? 
i O than co 
f genetics can chology Can we Os vous 
and sweep © . udents fot stem? the 1" 
cient material to sheet ne How eet ae discussion “ith its aPP : 
r WwW . ‘ ti apie ling This! 
ect intellig ide system externa reovel 
are we to exp less we prov ‘on to the 0 ‘ons ar 
of social movements Un h evaluation? sffec is psychologs consider vats 
background for suc ants are effe snropologica der 
_ le, two such mn o ntrol tain a8 t for 4 
For example, Birth O tan 
the 


prominent now: 


i 1 { Mo ye: 


says, in effect, that in the first Place : 


, illions, to anthropo- there is no such thing a8 Pure Aryan, 
organism among mi , ism and secondly, that if there Were, 


Ops 


concomitant psychology, ie, | We : : 
study the inheritance of traits withou 


nga eee oe een 
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gcietal structure. The racja) 
a has been a Cause of catas 
aa throughout 
nae 1S incomplete without a treat. 

ent of this topic. | 
ted me add one more point. In all 
the city-wide Biology curricula which 
[examined (this is especially true fo, 
elementary: biology) I found a most 
judicious “side-stepping” of the prob- 
lem of sex education. This is as de- 


plorable as it is necessary. It is not - 
meet for me to develop the topic of sex 
| education—let it suffice that I have 
: pointed out the inadequacy of its 


present treatment in the syllabus. 


4 will 
a Senetics SO 


The secondary biology curriculum 


portant phase of its work a unit on 
social evolution. This should repre- 
nt the culmination of any biology 
Course, i.e., the application of biolog- 
ical Principles to life In society. [Tt 
ave an adequate section on 
tending — to Provide an under- 
sirable traits, i —— ny oe 
Pho. — : ‘vidual then social 
ae pte 2 Proportionately re- 
future . a urse, In effect, the 
hools win Course in secondary 
Biology : “iokg Properly entitled 
It will 


Wilization » 
lolog;nn] - 
©Ms; it will 


9 the ful- 
Y on the One side 
Aces and language. a 
© pure Sciences. Ele. 


the a e@s.7? Proxima 









Atary Biology will be thus. Ad- 
anced Biology will more Nearly ap- 
fe the pure sciences. To 
Justify Its place in the curriculum 
biology Must adopt these modifications. 


nless this happens, the force of social 
Pressure wil] crowd bi 





utility, a catalogue 
Presenting a thetic 
the student can’ 
ial consciousness,” 


"courses, especially in 
science, must fail by virtue of the 
factor which created its being. Im. 
mediate utility founders on the brink 
of the future: it is ephemeral, change- 
able and therefore Perishable. 


The Crystallization of societal 
thought postulates the future curric- 
ular tetrad of Biology. From an in- 
troductory cosmic treatment of Bi- 
ology we must devolve a socio-an- 
thropocentric interpretation, graphic- 
ally expressed, we have 


a 
. 


— ae 
; Functiona Socio- 
Cosmic sychological Anthropocentric 
volutionary , 
Mans’ indis utable riousness 
p grega 


demands a sociocentric treatment of 
man. 


WILLIAM BERMAN. 
James Madison High School, 
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OSSA": A REPLY TO MR. JACKSON'S ARTICLE 
"THOUGHTS PROVOKED BY READING wp 
ROSENTHAL'S ARTICLE"? é 


INCE proverbs are the fashion, let 
S me begin by a few sayings: “The 
devil can quote Scripture”; “Qui s’ex- 
cuse, s accuse.” 

I quite admit that it is true that 
when two people say the same thing, it 
is not the same thing. It is quite too 
bad that Mr. Jackson does not realize 
that when Mr. Jackson refutes me, he 
says precisely the thing that I said in 
my article in HicH Points of January 
1934. It is also too bad that “Straw 
Men,” like Frankenstein, have a habit 
of coming to life. I regret exceedingly 
that Mr. Jackson plays Pygmalion to 
“Straw Men”; he might have served 


a better cause. 
“Straw Man No. 1.” If Mr. Jackson 
will add the words “to read” to “one 


learns,” he will find that what I have . 


said and what he quotes from the syl- 
labus in refutation of my statement, 
mean one and the same thing. I still 
doubt that the process of learning to 
read a foreign language involves the 
same mental processes as learning to 





11m Hic Points for April, 1934, age 
41, written in reply to Mr. es 
article, “Thoughts Provoked by the aed 
ing Syllabus in Modern Languages, 


63. 
_ Ponts for January, 1934, Ge oreseit att 


th the publication of th 
ae he Feoly hereinafter made By a“ 
Jackson this polemical exchange 
cluded.— EDITOR. 


read one’s native language. 
regenerate and unconvinced. 
“Straw Man No. 2.” I am quite 
aware of the fact that the Syllabus 
does not eschew the thumbing of , _ 
lexicon. However, by direct implica- 


= 


Ss 
7 


tion, it does deprecate the use thereof | 


As for the constant vocabulary drill _ 


suggested, in the syllabus, I am, in | “Les américai 
° ee iat . st e 
general, in full accord. However,I | ameticains crient “Au revoir.” 


= 


don’t feel that multiple choice sen- 


es] 
ri 


statements, have any validity in the z 


matter of drill, and if I may judge 
from Mr. Jackson’s very well pre 


sented talk on tests before the chair “ye 


men of modern languages, I don’t be . 3 


lieve that he himself approves of these 
very methods. 
Parenthetically, let me say a 
now, and unabashedly, that : a of 
afraid to urge the constant ua 


here and 


of a dictionary. I do eae how! any 
in English, and T Of absolve” - 


desire for a “peccav! id 
actually learnt Gentian a chat 
° s us t 
thumbing the = ke gente? wed 1 
+P sap tre 


? 
purgatory: 
“Straw Man No. 3 


jnnoce"’ 
that the syllabus mpbasis is the PY 


ue 
lace no un P en Ww 
P d that it ev ‘mes 
nates, an omet 


pils that cognate’ 


A A 


I am un-- 











; ewhat different meaning from, the 
of responding one in English. “But by 
snc works ye shall know them.” 
| cow often have I in conference Ag: 
| embled heard various people urge 
| seit st dy; if cognates were not to be 

smphasized, why should “réprimang- 

wx” be substituted for “gronder,” and 

“tynérailles” for “enterrement”? Why 
| 100, should so many of the new texts 


3 place such an emphasis upon cognates 
-} and often an incorrect emphasis? Let 
| | me quote the following from a text we 


he 
wed 
ay 
B 


| are using in our first term: 
| “—Georges, Georges,” cria Henri 3 
_ Georges. 


Unfortunately “‘crier,” means 


tences and questions, true and false | shout” and can only mean “shout.” 


| The use of the cognate as “cry out” is 


completely mj i 
i - y misleading. The expression 
re should have been “s €crier.” 
Se continue t ia ‘he 
-t-il, 

French : completely misleading The 

0 use ns > 3 : . 
“nNotation. — “er In this 
Mencer Similarly “‘com- 


Nontent g 
Mier étage ~, US Vascenseur 
te ig “mo, Obviously here the cc u 
| Tsleadin ne, but isn’t this : & 
Sunt e u ° ? 
Not in £0 the P il? You 


tet English 


lle Tiviére” (la 


«Be. 
Rlish™, 
. S, 


i 





i tee 


ee) It’s just too bad that the 
is a “fleuve” and not a “riviére.” 
_* Might add that the text in ques- 


10N, in j 
"In its attempt to make things easy 


for the stud ' 
ent [ " 
errors in a teading, is full of 


ale 
Porshe! the book, but if reading 
teach errors He ny ee 
Pa, but not least, why, oh why. 

. r. Jackson write BG. dain 
ditty in a recent numb ‘ee 
Soorade 2 ‘dene mMber of Hic 
the idea that German 7 Englich = t 
sad to relate, I am unregenerate me 
a a cognate’s a cognate for 
“Straw Man No. 4.” 
blind, I realize that the syllabus does 
not | bar translation. But what a 
Casulstic use of the word “bar.” Mr 
Jackson says it is opposed to the undue 
or exclusive use of translation, and in- 
dicates many other ways to test knowl- 
edge of content of a-book. I too, am 
opposed to the exclusive use of trans: 
lation. But pray tell, what is the un: 
due use? After all, if we are defining 
terms, let's define them. The ms 
first lines of the division on translation 
Proves what I mean: “In our aim 
where the chief objective is to develop 
the ability to read the foreign language 
with comprehension and enjoyment it 
Is obvious that by ability to read is 
aoa the power to understand the 
om § material without resorting to 
rw —- Yet this does not imply 
ar ran ation Is to be banished en- 
¥ in achieving our end. Since our 








. eteaiaatiian ae ee 
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With respect to Mr. Jackson's final 


statement . “TE ; 
on knowledge the p upil’s passive 


grammar Perhaps my thought 5 
- uid have been clearer, had | ; 
prsed the clauses and said in adgigi 


fundamental problem is to substitute  nuafices "of two languages, Wh 
for the pupil’s accustomed meaning- shouldn't we be frank with ourge] " 
carriers those used by the people who and use it? How, for example = 

» Can 





i use the language in question, there is the so-called comprehensi 
: sion abilit hasis sho 
no reason why the English word read convey the meaning of sy 4 to that the emp ould be placed ON and ja; of grammar,” vocabulary ~’ 
should not be utilized as a secure basis pressions as: ‘Passer Saeed = ecognitional or passive grammar, A, idiom were not always far he 
. . : . 29 48 - 
for comprehension of the foreign maison”; “Rentrer dans gon ssi a5 , matter of fact Fe ROS Hite p38 Ney ia knowledge, he 
word (Sic). It is certain that transla- “Finir par faire quelque cho pre mutually contr adictory, and are nota j . Pe able to read with und mp 
with the native expression; but con- Hause”; “Es kommt mir ae nach fy says. A careful comparison of my aif - himself could construct’ 
: . ' . + Inc [ ct, , 
An statement with Mr. Jackson’s refuta- pring ined to agree with this but ie 
s 


Ple invalidates ; | 





tinued use of translation prevents the einem Haus vorbeigehem”: “yy 


|) tion will prove my contention. Mex. N no way th 
e i 


da 
~@ 
5 
ra?) 
=| 
9 
c. 
BR 
a 
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ultimate direct connection between the esto”; ‘“‘Acabar de” 
; ; ) Point o 
foreign word and meaning. (Why?) How to bring out the triple meaninn a what does the following mean, if sion ; f my argument. Glorinech 
The native word remains ever present, of “sortir,” “entrer.” “m oe not that active grammar should, for h "2 foreign language i o 
instead of retiring as soon as the mean- can we make a sited of ‘Se, a , the most part, be eschewed? “Gram =e We can only slowly te " art 
a _ anish dis f/f , 2 ff wi 
ing is grasped.” (Really?) tinguish between ‘“‘se” a i dis ‘fj matical phenomena have im ort sien difficulty acquire, | ue 
(reflexive) and aly italics mine] 1. ance Teach the stage outlined ndeed, to 
dT as contributing to 5 ined in Mr 
ONS statement  Jack- 


Let me say here that from my own “se” (the equivalent of le")? Are “aah 
__} comprehension.” 


experience and from the experience of cases like these merely a recognitional | 
linguistically qualified people with process to be applied from case to case? a - strongly Suspect that Mr. Jackson and j di 
whom I have spoken, that the first step I am afraid that we really have here fy) ® & ilty of loose thinking when he ak ey bly thus 
in learning to read a foreign language matter for serious thought, and that |] “*S that a pupil will have di — - 
‘ ; E i 4 ,; | sculty with th no diff- the POint whe 
is actually and definitely the transla- we cannot dismiss the subject with the }) € sentence: “Je yj an re 
z ; = fa ped | Pater a rh viens de instinctive. or ; 
tion of that language, into the vernac- ipse dixit of a syllabus or of a pe i- omme que conna} ive, OF, i : 
j Pere"; that the sty rohae aif votre The Principle set forth } : 
will have no son is incontrovertible = pak: 
€ are at | 









ular and vice versa. And here, I wish agogical philosophy. 
to relate in illustration of all these The pupil who comes upon theseex ff Cle ade - 
|! at qui is th Po only as to the means to be = 
€sub- 1N attaining the ideal set forth ; —s 
in it. 


points the following incident: In one pressions in the text may have a ee | xt form ot 
o what they mean, bu 7 We, the ap: the Telative pro 
3 G: 


of the high schools of this city, the glimmer as t : scall object ¢ 
; the meani O : , 
teachers gave a passage in French does he actually es : Ee ake? ha, of ‘it Passive know]. somethi Sive the pupil 
he cannot express the thoug tion be € draw the dia: ng definite and 
I] for tWeen Dassj € distinc him so require from 
Ssive an mething definite and he will be 


which was to be handled as follows: her has only to ca a 
, teacher has : 
lish. ‘The teac °W the diffe, d active here? intellectually honest 


1. The pupils were to answer vari- ‘ring of these oP Fay 
ng © ) ® to ence 

ions 1 text. an accurate render! reaite ft app. . itis ae : 

ous questions in French on the 7 Oca nolish, and he ae y it wt le «Bie Ee | 
nglish, cnt | 

a t he is doing and why 


b] are u OS pu i] 
They were then to translate the | it¢ can be Sty UAble Ble Gees: tegcac 
t : j to English In the matter of how disastrous the resu “tig “Pe with th; © 18 doing it, he will foo! us and make 
ext in 


— 
“Pr, 
a 
6] 
Q., 
© 
», 
ct 
— 
ie) 
or 


ite ; . 
» J am que It hag C the Scon- us belj 
i an No. 4: is bee Y can ha ; clleve that he y ’ 
Straw M - Mr. Jackson after the Nh °Xplaineg Nndle 1t after only a nderstands when he 
y ha t Pretends that he understands, WV. 
4 . e 


: m on 
Here again, let me c 
‘ . ac 
ve in translation there shou d be an 


he finesses af 


. the results 
answering the questions, _ de th ht 
. to conce thous Ap, : Vv Ot 
were brilliant; in the matter of the willing ¢ assuming that OY as fp ket me 88 drilled 4 2d teachers are gteat self-conyi | 
translation, the result in most casts correct in d when he el yo ft HP “tive? UNE ask, ig thi "PON it. we like to beli seiConvincers, and | 
an r nonsense. What does this was —= ve felt that ® pat PP ts © “tive or can take th ‘vke that a fine facade { 
5 ee e 7 te t 1S fi " . e & : 
a hension? follows: be taught © that Fp Mab tion Place of good construe- | 
indicate as to compre ens _ rammar sho Id mma, —T | Page . 
fess, I believe © enitional 87" ga pase D } 
, ly recog ye an } ANIEL CR | 
only {: Ja » NOSENTH: 
F ¢ mes Monroe Hi HAL, ; 
i igh School. | | 


in reading and I belie 
Translation gives us t 
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MORE ABOUT 


STRAW MEN, 


OR, SCRATCH A VOCABLE AND YOU'LL FiNp 
A COGNATE 


i bee is a Chinese proverb (or at 
least there ought to be) which 


reads: 
Stuff a straw man as you will, 
He remains a straw man still. 
So it is with Mr. Rosenthal’s straw 
men, set up in his first article on the 
Reading Syllabus? and stuffed with a 
lot of additional straw, or maybe 
chaff, in his latest “Thoughts on 
Thoughts.” Neither Pygmalion nor 
‘anyone else could breathe life into 
these straw men, although any experi- 
enced teacher who has read the sylla- 
bus with care can easily knock the 
stufings out of them. In fact, this 
has been done so thoroughly by Miss 
Farquhar in the May issue of HicH 
Points? that little remains for me to 
do except to assist at the funerailles, or 
shall I say enterrement? 
Schopenhauer, in one of his essays, 
suggests some nasty methods to be used 
in overcoming a difficult opponent. 
The substance of his final admonition 
is as follows: If after using all these 
methods you find yourself cornered, 
say to your opponent, “Why, that's 
just what I’ve been saying all along. 
I don’t know whether Mr. Rosenthal 
had this advice of Schopenhauer 1n 


_——— 4 
for January, 1934; 
‘See Hicn Points for J aoe by Mr. 


63; also see rejol : 
jackton in the issue of April, 1934; pas 
41.—EDITOR. 

*Page 44. 


mind when he wrote “that Mr. Jack 
son does not realize that when M 
Jackson refutes me he says preci 
the thing that I said in My article : 
HIGH Points of January, 1934." Ff 


said precisely the same thing, why this 


new article by Mr. Rosenthal to show 


that I was all wrong? At any rate he 
commits the disastrous error of using 


Schopenhauer’s method at the very be 


ginning of his attempted rebuttal, in- 


stead of as a last resort, as the great 


philosopher recommends. 
In his desparate attempt to defend 


some of the statements he made in his _ 


original article, Mr. Rosenthal uses 
rather dubious methods. For example, 
he wants me to add the words “to 


- read” to his statement that the new 


syllabus is based upon the “ primary 
hat one learns a foreign 


assumption t 
same Way 


language more or less in the 
that one learns one’s native La 
As an old friend of Mr. ent 
gladly do that. But the i ee 
that his original statement - sat 
wrong, and it is pleasing °° 


admits It. 

The sy 
been definitely 
foreign language 2 to 
ner directly comP a 
of the mother —— y 
cenore the implica” ad man 
a and does re 7 
men 


. it has 
tates: 

Ss clearly i t 3 
Jlabu vetablished a P 

1 : 
an be ré4 . readin’ 
t 
¢ does 


0 






























emains 


e. », otate’ 
g 5 . 
thi f 


. the vernacular. These dey; 


languages: 


it entirely. 
| Ido not think Mr. Rosenthal 
should be sentenced to purgatory be- 
| cause, as he confesses, he learned Ger- 
] nan by thumbing the dictionary. If 
| . a he has already 
| shitter outa enough on earth, or as 
ees (Put it, “Strafe genug 
n entsetzlich Daumwerk.” Since 
— seems to be in order, I wish 
bie eam 5 that I built up 
tench by = " as reading ability in 
- Pre: French texts with 
i one tenth of he ao 7 
It would 


— n Me t 
‘tionary fas 8et equal results by 
Ng, 


© tr 
fem i eaCheroy 
0 S ¢o ‘ 
He é be §nates stil] 


r. 
‘MNot ge esenthal’s éte-noire 


‘i 

No u at th 

WOW baseg Ndue stress On em 
s 


hag: hi a t €m, SO h 
fis, n the ¢,_, oe8 Of EXceggi : 
thee Ager tt that he hae une om 

| e mM a bee 

; Urge the; ble hearg . 'N Con- 
3 ae Ir Study he M Various Peo- 

i r oMng senthal’ 

Hig 
q PONT. ary, 1934. pag 
ay, 1934. Page 47 






P devices used for teaching a —_—" 
ces Sees ena article. was called “Thoughts 
rie ysed successfully and effectively 
: shousands of classrooms. The sylla- 
1s likewise recommends methods _— 
lading translation) applicable Only to gi; 
sp teaching of reading in foreign ° 
It purposely under-em. 
phasizes translation. As translation is en 
the course of least resistance, the easj- snates, I feel certain that the syl] 

est method of teaching (or rather at- be 
+ tempting to teach) reading, there is 
~ | no danger that teachers will abandon 


Meanings th 
INNOcent loo 


shal] simply oo) Se a 






Provoked by the Reading Syllabus in 
eet Languages.” I see now that 
| “Ss us to add the words “and b 
hat I Have Heard ; 
In Conference Assembled.” 
After Teading the te | 


, trible mi 
resulting from a edicna mistakes 


derstanding of 


"S has erred in not 


greater emphasis on 4 placing a far 


heir study. Not 


might call for convenience Cognat 
Incognito, For after all, if i os 
our innocent students of French trav- 
eling In Paris should énter a-house of 

il fame when they thought they a 
visiting a school of social forms - 
because they misunderstood the sites 
Déportments, neither the teachers of 
French nor the writers of the syllabus 

would ever be able to forgive th 
selves, ~ 
Peer, it was rather nice of 
. a Rosenthal to designate my little 
oggerel illustrating the Prevalence of 
tae cognates in English? 4 
a ditty." It goes to show that 
ria —— circumstances cognates 
7" rms _ to Soothe the savage 
€ast of even so Intransigeant an on 
so a Mr. Rosenthal, | found Mr. 
ton a S Poem* “Die Schenste 
Ckwech"—] was g0ing to say c} 

mant, but knowing now the denon : 
at lurk in some of ios 
king French cognates, J 
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: = 4 obvious that even he may 
nts diction 80 OD 
Mr Rosenthal’s further comments now recognize it. If only Tecogn)- 


— on my 
. no rejoinder y 
lation need 
on trans 


» tional grammar is recommended by the 
quhar’s article, where i scholarly a tional grammar a sine asized? 
answer in as clear a ia cieame Emphasized in = ation to what? 
statement as I have as Why doesn’t Mr. Rosenthal make 
of reading in many 4 5 that his a careful study of Miss Sarah Wolf. 

Mr. Rosenthal es he wrote son’s article in the April issue of Hcy 
thought was confused - Points,® “A One-Year Experiment 
concerning the Be of gram- with a Reading Method in French 

“It is felt that a epee that only He may by doing so clear up some of 
mar should be taught, and that there his confused notions about active and 
recognitional as nd a passive? passive grammar. I should also sug- 
should be as active? a gest that he read the “Detailed Syila. 

rammar.” the bus of Minima,” pages 66 to 104, 

: He suggests, ary shoo been where he will find, term by term, what 

thought would per 1 ie clauses and the syllabus recommends in the way 

clearer had —? the emphasis of active grammar. iets 

said in addition ecognitional or Mr. Rosenthal is ceingens " f. 

should be seer yh one who has ag “incontrovertible” my final sta 

e ar. 

i ei disentangling the = 

ar on clauses of students attemp 

—_ German actively, I aaa 

ing to = rrying out his suggestion. he would never be able 

eae f the inversion plus knowledge, derstanding a single sen 

Here is the r esult o read with under 

the new clause: 


: e f 
he himsel 
‘Ficult than 
should be an ac- tence more diffi 
It is felt that there ee tak 


could construct. dei 
tive and a passive gram 


ly, it 18 

: grudging é 

should be He does this ee d to agree 
‘ues f grammar 

minimum O 


ts 
a? the pupil’s passive knowledge of 
ait 
grammar, vocabulary and idiom wer 


is only » epincipl 
‘tional for he 1s on ible”. PE 
t only® eel eat h “incontrovert attemps © 
taught, and tha the emphasis with the Moreover! tica sof 
ammar, and that itional OF get forth. scapabl P ely 
nA laced on recoeh dodge the HO" venting 2 © ie 
haa po : dmission a ssive now 
passive graminia®: denies that his orig’ his 4 a 
thal dent 
Mr. Rosen 


a or P e 
- definition 2 now esult 
n . 


u’ g are oan ; 
d statements ™ Passive reaction” ctives yehn 


ine 
inal sentence ain 


sug. | his" owl 
y Well, the as pure et rae k09 
ictOry- “+4 n O him ‘ assl¥ ‘ofl 
ted inversion 28 ade the contra’ ir n cannot PF P with! 
es 1 have m itio 
bd ause iS sy 
his new © edge } 


eile are mine. 
‘Page 32. 


AG O™ of the great problems con- 


no 





} . syllabus, is one of those who damnunt 
quod non intelligunt. I could say this 





ae inable withoy indine” | . 
ig attal Rall anc tC unding just as well in En 

vammatical ot and’ translation of studied Latin some 5 
Fnglish sentences into the foreign Jan. ing done (ie. transl 
ust If passive or T€COgnitionga] ion) endless Engl 
bro pledge were attainable only Latin, and teams 
rough active practice of grammar, Vergil, Ovid, Hor 
t cabulary and idiom, it could neye, 

v0 : 
“ceed active knowledge, and the Prin- the abi ity to read th 
0 le which Mr. Rosenthal admits is 
e ankconsteible would be contro- 
verted. 

In conclusion, let me state that Mr. 
Rosenthal, in his interpretation of the 


glish, but having 
ix years, and hav- 
ated after a fash- 
ish. sentences into 
of Caesar, Cicero 


EUGENE JACKSon. 
Samuel J. Tilden High Schoo, 


A HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL Looks AT 
HEALTH EDUCATION#* 


portant part to play in achieving it 
and in aiding in the unification of out- 
come. 

Man is a duality, body and spirit 
made one by a harmony of the objec- 
tives of both phases of his nature. His 
body is in great measure developed by 
the spirit that controls him. His spirit 


fronting the high schools today, 


in fact all grades of education, is the 
integration of all the 


_'Mterms of a unified 
beginning to realize 
* an elective system 


school activities 

Purpose. We are 

the disadvantages 

We ate reali: Tunning riot, and 

Necessity. £, Ig more and more the 

8oal j " a8reeing upon a definite 
N term 


is very much conditioned by the body 
Woman . 7 the kind of man and that houses it. You teachers of Health 
Tather an in cf and girl is to be, Education, above all other teachers, 
Hon tedits = ie an aggrega- can do much in the unification of 
al informatio “*Presenting smatterings these two natures of Man_ because 
Peiences Nand Scatterings of ex. you, of necessity, constantly deal with 
ty i Ver that —— both. The average classroom teacher 


dis, 4 there “Upon goal is 
He ® that * NO time now to 

falth E ducan YU tea chers af 
” Pes. On have a very im- 


is primarily interested in matters of 
the spirit and has the ten 
lect, and fre 
lect, the bo 
entirely, 


dency to neg- 
quently actually does neg- 
dily phase of the student 
In the past many of you 
ave displayed the Opposite tendency 


41 


d 
1 orese before teach 


“ts of Health 
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and have looked upon your pupi : 
purely from the physical standpoint. 
That is just as great an error and leads 
to just as great disharmony as does 
the neglect of the body on the part of 
the teachers in other branches. That 
neglect you have already somewhat 
overcome. Your new attitude toward 
your pupils, looking upon them as in- 
dividuals to be developed into self- 
directed leaders and intelligent follow- 
ers rather than as so much slavish flesh 
and muscle there to obey your com- 
mands, is a great step in advance. 

In a sense you are architects whose 
business it is to build temples contain- 
ing part of the great divine spirit. Just 
as the great architects and artists of 
the past gave of their best in design- 
ing, constructing, and beautifying the 
temples, the great cathedrals that were 
to represent Man’s greatest spirit of 
reverence, so you must build not 
merely beautiful, efficient bodies, but 
you must adorn them with a spiritual 
lamp that will shine through that body. 
and give evidence that here also is a 
temple that houses something that is 
holy. 

‘To be more concrete: the old con- 


ception of the teacher of Physical 
e or she was a 


Training was that h 
teacher of rather limited education, 
strong and supple of body, who knew 
how to discover nits in the hair of the 
girls, who could detect certain signs 
of disease, who could put boys and 


girls through certain 


or were suppose 
lar muscles, and, 
boys, to develop 


above all, 


“ate 


stunts that did, 


d to, develop particu’ 
with the 


ams that would 


Bring something called glory to ‘ 
school. The present teacher of Health 
Education is a far different person. H 

and she must still be detectors of dis, 
ease signs, must still know how to go,. 
rect this or that physical defect m : 

still be masters in devising pliveiesl ok 
tivities that will bring about a pro Ri 
physical development, but he and * 
must above all be teachers that % 
a unified goal constantly in ee 
goal in which all these other steps ba 
not important in themselves but nerd 
ly the means to an end. The }; 

function of the teacher of Health Buy. 
cation, as I see it from my point of 


view as principal of a high school, is. 


to inspire our boys and girls with 
ideals of the spirit which can only 
be achieved, or achieved to a better 
degree, by means of a body: that is 
clean and strong and healthy, and as 
beautiful as it can be made. Once in 


spire our pupils with such ideals and =) 


the rest is merely a matter of demon: 


stration, explanation and practice. 


our pupils with such 
hases of the 
alth Educa’ 
ther class’ 
the street 


Once inspire 
ideals and the physical p 
work of the teacher of He 
tion will be apparent in 0 
rooms, in the corridors, in 


“at i 
and not merely for a limited per 
mnasium. Once inspit 

* ath d the r& 


ch ideals an tment of 


of the teaching of the — at 
Health Education will 7 
not for but 4 few § 09 ye “iit F 


pupils with su 
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bod! 


os will be needed by the 


jp in this great world of ours instead 
if having these pupils leave ys with 
ay idea that one must attend to one’, 
veeth 0 avoid toothache or to prevent 
i withholding of a diploma. What 
+ remendous influence you teachers 
af Health Education can be on the 
character development side when your 
boys and girls realize that they must 
learn to protect their bodies against 
gntamination not from the selfish 
standpoint of safety first, but rather 
because there are such wonderful 
things for them to do that it is fool- 
ish to handicap such doing by having 
a weak body as an obstacle. How 
much you teachers of Health Educa- 
—. do to develop: self-respect by 

piting your boys and girls with the 


- idea that their body is a temple made 


"7: by something divine housed with- 
- Once inspired by this ideal and 





’ wonderful things that they mien our girls will not permit themselves to 


be on a 5 and 10c counter, to be 
pawed over by every Tom, Dick and 
oe but will keep themselves in a 
ae glass case. Once inspired by 
rm i 7 and our boys will eschew 
oe abits that desecrate the holy 
Per mpg of Health Education 
he My and can be the energizing 
. at will make itself felt in 
very phase of school activity. You 
can be part of that process of zeal 
tion that will make every boy and irl 
who leaves us sure of one Hite “ah, : 
he has a spirit that js sacred, that “a 


put into the world to shine with the "4 
best possible light, and that his body _ . 


is but the housing of that beacon light 
to be kept as clean and beautiful 
befits a temple of God. a 
Henry E. Hem, 
; | Principal. 
ames Monroe High School. 


HIGH POINTS 


The Secondary Set 
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® Uniteg Parents ols Council of 


A s > 
Loe nes ssociation 
Sch years ago the Secondary 


UNnc?] of 
Associati the Uni 
_“latio nited P 
Singe t NS came Into ex; ee 
istence. 


en ; 
ry Mme 
— €tings have been hel d 
Dune . € xec : 
Tep Hon wi “tive Board in 


r . a 
SeNtative anim, and teacher 
- eve 
; lation 0 
ing 4 


na high school 
ich has a Par- 
SO is interested 
Sa result, 2 


In 
organi i 
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clearing house has been provided for 
the exchange of ideas, aims, and pro- 
grams connected with Parents” ‘A 

sociations in our schools. J 


As an example of the kind of meet- 


—_ that are being held, the follow- 
ng extract from the minutes of th 
meeting of February ; 
vided so that all those who are 

nected with the secondary -" 3 in 
New York City Sie 


hand abo 
i ut the good work that is being 


21, 1934, is pro- 


may learn at first 


| 
| 


eS aT den 
ate n 
— ee ne 
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Attention is particularly called to=—m peal @ to interest others in the 

the report of Mrs. S. P. Ward, the ject; hence it is well to establish thi 
Organization Chairman of the Second- point first. Is there a need for a : 
ary Schools Council. In Mrs. Ward ents’ association in our school? Wi, 
the council has one of the United Par- arguments, if any, are there apa; t 
ents Association’s most indefatigable the formation of one? —_ 
workers, one who has been intimately “Some of the initial steps that h 
connected with Parents’ Associations been taken in organizing Parents Re 
in the elementary schools'and who has __ sociations in high school have } aE 
been connected with what may per follows: 7 
haps be considered the first parents 1. “When the idea is first pre- 


association in a senior high school, a __ gented by interested parents, the initia] 
? Nitial . 


model of its kind, at.the.Girls High step is for them to ask for thes ete 
: T 4 
School. sion and the codperation of the ai 


Mrs. Warp’s REPORT cipal to call a meeting of a small grou 
“What is a parents’ association? It of possibly twenty or thirty an 
is a common meeting ground where and teachers who are known to be 


parents (by parents I mean fathers interested in the principles of the 
movement. This group is to serve tem- 


porarily as an “Organization Commit- 
tee,’ with a general chairman either 
appointed by the principal or elected 
by the committee. The duties of the 
committee would be to serve during 


and mothers, or parents and teachers) 
may meet for the consideration, dis- 
cussion, and promotion of those things 
that affect the welfare of the growing 
child. The ideal association has not 
yet been evolved but there is evidence 
of good healthy growth among exist: 
ing ones; and the movement is still 


ficers. 
eting should 


“Plans for a general me 


be made by it. 
“Tn a small school, all p 


very young. | 
“There can be no rule other than 


a decidedly ‘sliding’ one for organizing arents may 


parents associations. Much. depends =n ‘oe THD 
‘upon the personnel and quality of be invited: to such 3 ow rat _ 
leadership — personality, educational larger school it 18 ents of one or 

work with those parci® “| most 


ions at a time. . 
t of the first . 


background, or experience, ability to 
ere the respons 


xecutive abil- more divis 


get along with others, e ‘eruitful field is hia 


asm, courage, and vision. 


ity, enthusi ‘vision W 
’ . Freshman Divisio 
i mportant factor 1n lead- so . 
or aie is always a teps are taken 
ership. v6 initial st ap’ 
3 2 When a: may 
hat those promonns 1, the peinciPa Te cul 


by the schoo 
presen 
th q group 


“It is essential t 
the organization of a parents’ associa’ 
tion be thoroughly convinced of the 
need for it themselves or they will not 
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point re 0 


to meet wi 


the process of the organization of an 
association until the election of of | 


ives O ts 
tati f such paren 


: free to affiliated members of th 
e 








cussion groups for the deveiopment of 





he may have had some cont a 
oo faeces limit on. Second: Those a 
; Scie tele om deen ‘i and dominated m 
“cured from other members of the —- 
faculty, particularly from grade ad: 
oti 0 others, who, because of the 
“ature of their work, have a close con- 
ct with the students. The procedure 
can then form along the lines of sug- 
gestion number 1. 

3, “The formation of small dis- 


SsOciations Organized 
4 ore or less by parents 
a = nizations usually Carry out 4 
€ss intensive 
; 3 program 
Ntal education. (Do - ~ f - 
confuse 


group thinking among parents can “ 
form the nucleus for a splendid par- 
ents’ association. Such groups choose 
two of their members for training in 
leadership in a course sponsored by 
the United Parents Associations and 
Columbia University at the Child 
Development Institute Th is 
eae ere is no 
e for this trainin 

ning. It is a service 


nishes suffici 
ent groun 
lishment of Site of ds for the estab- 


United Organization 

arents A lati izati 

P sociation. - Fitters a Parents TEanization? I can but r 
A eS 


tical wa 3 
“ “ay to sta . l 
| rt a group is for the Peat my earlier definition of a parents’ 
n 


meeti associati 
ting of the par- ation a common meetin 
g 


| ts of the F 
ot reshman Dicss.. TO 
Division, includ- ground where Parents, or parents and 


ING in his 
pr Ogram ] 
on Plan teach 
nen sion groups pe ae _ tion th oe eee tor ithe considera 
Warra the en » Mlscussion e 
fn be f, nS, More than o “— Ose thi : and promotion of 
of “med. Such a ne Sroup of th ngs Which affect the welf 
are 


Plan would © growing child 
es . > of “7 9. bs In the , 
Ss °Peration of bui Ng an association aiid 
OClations —_ Stress too strongly the ; » WE Cannot 
Mportance of 
& 


Urse 
» Te Ul 
: Unite uite the ¢o 
2 Start arents A 


Tybee Speci l 
« of p al study of each indso; 
Am arents’ t ach individ 
Baninaase Various oh SSOCiations oe the special en 
_ *atio a 4ems 
| Pty), PS there a. > OF Parents? wa! Reeds, and of buildi = 
1 Ason tly 9 Te thre €anization b Ng an or- 
atio i atare ased on such findings * 
ot Or le Tganiz uo Firse h After Mrs Ward ainge.™ 
vy, Sad by - patties Se report, the foll ; had Presented her 
lange me, eaniz ¢ ed place: Mr S den discussion took 
‘ for a 


*ttendance. Parents’ *Ssociation in 


“TS Parents" problems? school. What 


Ae Are parents’ 


“353 “ - i . 5 Seales 2% ro hy #- : fre $ 4 “ 
a ot SANE Insc ret SBR: ; 
2 RTI Apne OE : . z aos SS : 
ELEY PE BANS EERE DIE ILS I RN NATE AO a BEI MOO . 
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aaa 4 
i , | : " 
ccessful in certain 
-stions more SU , 
a ea? Do parents come becaus 
ities! — 
ie like to go to meetings: - 
a" Pascal believed that aS = 
" who interviews a num e 
er 


q arent 
ers would be aware e F nnd 
ae ‘a any school community 
needs in 


ents of 


: t par 
ard said that mos " rested 


aed inte 
~y apo 1 de ia ote depart- 
sat ‘She suggested an initial series 
eK Your School” meetings with 
7 ad ” of a different department 
. brea at each meeting. | 
ig Libman said that the topic of 
ma eemed of universal interest. 
— oo said that Brooklyn 
Technical began ea 
meeting for parents © 
that at the last meetin : 
98 new parents were enr 
Kavanagh said that he co — 
there would be a quicker resp 
a speciali school. 


Mr. Schuman 
ing a meeting car 
apprehensive 2° 


f freshman an 







gi 
Cc 
——- 


items or the advice of deans Or 


ch term with F about changes in the whole educational 


g in February 
led. Mr. 


uld see — ing discussion groups. 


said that he was call- vi 

ly in March but was worth of large me 
Its, as 0 

to the results, 

‘ons an attempt at 


iz e 
eee |= 
ait ry 
yes 
1 oT qu est} onn 


_ es to Parents, o- 
ie arn on the experience of Other 


grade advisers. Then there was a 
long time program of education 4, 
bring about understanding of basic 
questions. He said that the method, 
used in organizing parents are lesg 
portant ‘than trying to get them suf. 
ficiently interested to overcome their 
inertia, so that some day we may get 
intelligent answers to such problems 
as, “How much are we willing to pay 
for education?” He hoped that some 
day parents would be well enough in- 


formed to make recommendations to 
the Board of Education on sucha mat 


ter as guidance that would bring 


system. | 
Mrs. Pascal called attention to the 


int 1 _ Ward's report concern: 
ds She felt that 


orking intensive 
these small groups W uch complicated 


could really study § doubted the 
uidance. She : 
matters 3 B gs with author! 


n the subject 


eople a 
human asked whether P ut int? 


. ties speaking © 


. . days P tha 
evious occas! t time ‘ent time these reed 
eyo Ee ‘on had failed. The firs i sufhicien Mrs. Ward ‘i butt! 
Deen out through students such Wir in time W25 DEY ead 
notes wen good response, BUENO PET the price i willing 1° OF eal 
there was 8 B00" A yas effected. The ope ney believed HO © sis 
manent —_—, Mr. A. A- ~. fort if t oa said that . pero 
ime, when ded. Mr- rs. Pasch ' gnted 001 oe wa 
seco nd im par ents aves might M moment os and of fun 
ke, thirteen thirteen of the JeadersbhPr © of the” 
< rd believed oe of a g00" 8 for pate dership *° 1p this ¥ iF 
a uc 0 
med the n U. P: 
have form 
‘zation. ‘4 that 
onl hran 64 e Pp 
Mr. a approach * 
way am 
~~ have 2 PrOB! 
One to . A wane COG 











ation. ~=-Mrs. © 


separately. 


Mr, Weishoff believed that the most Mrs. 
important asset is the codperation of land High School; Mrs. 
members of the faculties, that unfor- 

tunately they were not always inter- 
ested, but he hoped the time would 
come when teachers realized the im- 
portance of parents’ associations to 
them as teachers. His experience was 
that teachers came around when they 
needed parents, but were not there 
when projects of interest to parents A Stud 


were under way. Mr. 


ents’ associations, the 


fard felt that the 
problems on organization in his school 
as stated by Mr. Schuman confirmed 
her earlier statement that no general 
method could be set up but that each 
school situation should be considered 


DeWitt Clinton High School: Mrs. 
Charles Libman, Publicity Chairman, 
David Steward, High School of Com- 
merce; Mrs. James Ford, Girls High 
School; Harold E. Taylor, Brooklyn 
Technical High School; Mrs. Emil 
Cook, Grover Cleveland High School: 

Frances E. Stader, Grover Cleve- 
Samuel P. 
ard, Organization, Chairman, Mrs. 
Henry §S, Pascal, Secretary. 


. Daniet G. KRANE, 
Chairman of the Program and Plan- 
ning Committee of the Second- 


ary Schools, Council f.5 
UPA | oe ee 


y of the Likes and Dislikes of 


und Kavanagh said Pupils Studying Plane Geometry 
that in his two experiences with par- 


cooperation of 
eachers compared favorably with that 


Ward felt that lack 


Motivated by a state 
Port of the Stebbins 
tee that “Geom 
liked subject,” 
of finding out 


ment in the re- 
Syllabus Commit- 
etry was the most dis- 
we undertook the task 
whether or not it was 
ur school was concern. 
ed. At the same time we hit vem th 
idea of determining which topics in 
Plane Geometry were the ones that 
were “liked” and Which were *dis- 


liked.” Informatio ; 
f ° 
hoped, would nto Re Kind, we 


the things liked mo 
€ easiest, a d MOs 
ff ole the least liked Ones 


Ment We drey mas out Our experi. 


Aire, ise. 
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“This is not a test. 


ing any of Its value by so doing. Put 
an “L” in the Parenthesis before any 
item you “like,” a “D,” if you “dis. 
like” the item and an “O” if you are 
“indifferent,” 
The results were carefully tabulated. 
Individual Teports for each teacher 
were also made. The items contained 
in the questionnaire overlap, in many 
instances. This is due to the nature 
of the subject. A tabulation of the 
results of 565 replies is given below: 
TABLE I | 


Table of Percentages for Various Topics 
2 % “Dis- % “Indif- 


Topic Jo “Liked” liked” ferent” 
Book Theorems 45 36 19 
Original Exercises 52 24 24 

umerical 

Exercises 61 20 19 
Constructions 81 8 11 
Proofs Involving 
ngruent 
Triangles 87 4 9 
Proofs Involving 
Similar Triangles 69 14 7 
Proofs Involving 
Parallel Lines 68 13 19 
Indirect Proofs 37 35 28 
Theorems on Par- 
allelograms 69 13 18 
eorems on 
Circles 37 36 27 
Numericals Involv- 
ing Pythagorean 
heorem 56 26 18 
Numericals Involv- . 
ing use of Pj 38 39 23 
umericals Involv- 
ing Trigonometry 59 22 19 





SS 







Topic 2 
r % “Ti TY % “Dis. rr Wl «a 
Exercises Involvi, iked likeg» Ing, ) OE 
mene Measure. © “Teng 
Exercises Involving 30 
reas of Figures 44 ‘ 23 
X€rcises Involving 32 
Nequalities “19 24 
©nstruction of 53 
Tlangles 61 
Nstruction of ee l 
Fourth ang Man : 
TOPOrtionals 
ONstruction of 2 20 18 
egular 
Olygons 45 31 
cometry 68 15 7: 
Conctusions OF THE Stupy. 


Only 15% of 
“dislike” Geomet 
the statement m 
Committee is far 
in our school. 


The “liked” topics are, in general 


Our pupils definitely 
Ty, thus proving that 
ade by the Stebbins’ 
from true for pupils 


the more interesting in application and | 


in some respects, the easier. This re- 
sult was rather to be expected since it 
would be quite unnatural for boys to 
like the things they cannot do. | 

The rank that “Book Theorems’ 
holds in the order of preference was 
surprising since 1t was meld , . 
that pupils as a rule liked them, 10 


-they could be studied directly from 


the text-book. In order of sr 
“Book Theorems” was the third mos 
disliked topic. ei 

Construction work seems to “ally 
popular. This fact may Se 
lead to a new approach to the 
duction of Geometry. 

A careful study of the res 
that the “likes” and “dislikes 
various topics of Geometry 4 
definite. By taking cognizance 


ults show 
” for e 
e ve 


t aber twee 4 a ; : 





facts tea 


j ods 
an adapt their meth 
ag nd make the task : 

n 
, arning Geometry c 
ing. ne 

cient and interesting | 
oe = be kept in mind, namely, 
; likes” and “dislikes” may 
oH 
“1 diferent schools. 
ABRAHAM C. RESNICK. 


Boys High School. 


‘ ly 
ccording 
caching and le 


Aesthetic Mexico for the 
Practical American 

It was my good fortune to spend a 
year of Sabbatical leave in Mexico. 
There is no other country, in my opin- 
ion, which affords such a variety in 
contrasts of people, scenery, and cli- 
mate; and no other people from whom 
we can learn so much about our con- 
tinent. We in the United States have 


_ long been indifferent to our southern 


neighbors, turning our eyes toward 

Europe and a deaf ear to Mexico. It 

is only recently that the tide of. travel 
as turned southward. 

I believe, as many others do, that 
European culture is declining and our 
‘ra of mechanization must give place 
'0 civilization, I define civilization to 
® the humanization of man in society 
eid the Satisfaction for him in society 
7 “any _ of human nature. If 
ais the ‘a ‘S Meaning, then we can 
cially op =e ave not advanced far 

fig In civility as our recent 
scandal a Usiness and | political 
* underworld activities of 
and kidnaping reveal. 
> In many cases our very 
veloped mechanical devices 
the radio, te hone, and tele- 


» 


4 act 
hi 


Such as 






— = 
are 


graph stunt the human faculties of 
social intercourse. All of these mech- 
anical devices make it unnecessary to 
develop within ourselves means of 
transmitting messages. For example, 
the Indians have powers of concentra- 
tion and ways of transmitting mes- 
sages of which we are ignorant. 


The name Indian is really a mis- 
nomer for the original people of Mex- 
ico, because although it was believed 
that they originally came from Asia, 
across the Behring Straits through 
Alaska and down the Pacific Coast, it 
is now believed that the lost continent 
of Mu or as it is sometimes called 
Lemuria, which sank in the Pacific 
ocean leaving the crest of its mountains 
to form the South Sea Islands, was 
their source. The Pyramid of Cui- 
cuilco testifies to an age of 10,000 
years. According to this they are di- 
rect descendants of a very old and 
mysterious people. 

To compare ourselves with them is 
impossible because their philosophy of 
life is quite different from ours. For 
example, time to us seems to be a prec- 
ious something which we are always 
trying to save, while to them it is not 
important. Wages are so low that 
they can afford to spend weeks in 
weaving beautiful bags, sashes, and 
other things for everyday use for 
themselves. In no other country 
would the peasant population devote 
so much time and spend so much 
money in the purchase of purely aes- 
thetic objects as they do in Mexico. 

This aesthetic sense is an important 
part of their life. For instance, a toy- 
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maker does not like special orders, but 
likes to follow his Own ideas. 
wish to order a dozen Pieces of the 
same object he will probably raise the 
price because the creation of one 
model is pleasant play, but the making 
of twelve all alike is hard work, It is 
practically impossible to persuade him 
to sell his merchandise on his way to 
market. Even if you offer him much 
more than he expects to sell it for 
later, he will not consider the addi- 
tional profit, for that would mean 
missing the fun of bargaining and 
taking part in the festival. Money 
does not signify for him the equivalent 
for the time and energy spent, there- 
fore he has no ambition to accumulate 
it. You do not find great Capitalists 
among them; in fact they think and 
act collectively. Even our Pueblo In- 
dians of the Great Southwest had a 
workable socialistic form of govern- 
ment. I mention these things because 
sO Many are unaware of them. 

Such a statement as that made by 
Walter P. Pitkin bears out the ignor- 
ance in regard to these people. He 
says that the Simple Life is beautifully 
adapted to the dull slow wit of the 
Stone Age Folk who comprise most of 
Mexico’s population. This shows that 
he either has never been in Mexico or 
he is aesthetically dead. They have 
an aesthetic sense which most of us 
lack. As one Mexican writer, Ricardo 
Rivera, says, “There are races creative 
in technique who improve the stand- 
ards of material well-being and there 
are sentimental and emotional. races 
made up of human beings who are, 


& 


If you 





tion must be that in hi 


is C ad 
c mas the last Word, because sttic: 
ase . 
We can find in Our oy 1N that 
Cracy the best equi yn diogy 


! Ipment f 
Zation of the future " Or the Civili. 


Partment 
Choo, 
The Sine Bar 


One phase of machine 
given to the eighth grag 
the Mechanical 


shop Practice 
€ Students in 


course at the Brook. 
lyn Technical High School is the pro- 


duction of an accurate sine bar. This 
tool is used for the £eneration of 
angles to a high degree of Precision 
and it is the latest application of trig- 
onometry to shop processes, 

At the present time the use of the 
sine bar is largely confined to the 
tool-room but it is gaining recognition 
as a device of great power and accu- 
racy, not only for the origination of 
angles, but as an inspection tool for 
the checking of angles generated by 
any method. wes 

It consists of a bar of convenient 
length provided with a plug or disc at 
each end. For simplicity in computa’ 
tion, the bar is usually long enough to 
have the plugs or discs located exactly 
10.000” on centers. Bars are made, 
however, with a 5.000” and also with 
a 20.000” center distance. They ar 


commercially available in the 5 and 
10-inch sizes. 














ble of nat 
Ft re COr 
c 
e imal place» that 15 
in c Cc’ 
yral i. th fif h of natural = 
rect "a e same 
t0 ee _ Janel 4 It may 
tions i ecisiO is requit work tO 
gee 1 Phat unusual b t results 
som ww ent, U 
m em 4.8 
5 degree ap He ossible with the 
paratus 4 diffi- 
measuring 4P would be al 


that it 
poe? nae of this caliber from 
e 


cult to but this is not 
rod —, oe the bar, the holes 
- a out on the milling machine 
. aid of the graduated longi- 
voinal feed. This feed screw is grad- 
nated in thousandths and is quite ac- 
curate. The procedure is to spot the 
holes for the first bar, enlarge them 
with a drill, bore with a boring tool 


e with the ga8° 


the screw 
unt that 
ng Te oe determined and “ 
os °* «sco thus , the 
jg “out 15 ae applie d to 
correction 1S then app seca 
ps hey are pro 
ucceeding bars as they —, . 
Parallelism of the sides ond is 
enter line of the discs is vita ham 
c horn : 
a — sat er parallels 
ins suppOr 
the bar on pins su ase 
on the surface grinder. = = wd 
is to use GISCS, 
at the school is ag 
i the ends of the 
than pins, at 
this eliminates one measurement with 
the attendant possibility of a 
creeping into the setting of the “en 
It is for this same reason that that 
gage blocks are used rather than the 
height gage sometimes employed for 
the measuring operation. . 
In use, the bar is clamped to a suit- 
able angle plate, with one disc elevated 
above the other by an amount equal 


r 
and then Messe 
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to the sine of the required angle 
tiplied by the center distance “PM 
discs. The illustration shows the 5 : 
set for generating an included an le 
of 55°. The angle made by the donee 
line of the bar with one of the sides j 
half of this, 27° 307. The Sapa: 
tion involved is as follows: 

Sine 27° 30’ equals .46175 

Center distance of discs, 10.000” 

Difference in elevation of discs, 
4.6175”, 

Hoke gages are selected as follows: 

















Required size ceeun 4.6175 
FUrst 2age seesecsessemeon .1005 
. 4.5170 

Second gage ceccsnmuan .1070 
4.4100 

‘Titied wave 2c .1100 
4.3000 

Fourth gage cei  .3000 
4.0000 

Fifth gage essence 4.0000 
0.0000 


The five gages are slid into contact 
and the pile is placed under one of the 
discs. This establishes the angle and 
the piece to be ground is placed in 
contact with the side of the bar and 
clamped into position. The machin- 
ing operation is then completed with 
the grinding wheel, first on one side 
and then on the other side. 

The order of accuracy attainable 
depends on the magnitude of the an- 


gle, being greatest with larger angles. teacher 


It is on the Order 


for the angle Used - Second, 


High an ay, ofa 
eect degrees of recisig illustration 
10n 2 n 


requi 
quired but sti] More ~ we teldy 


sults can } 
€ obtai “Ccurat 
bar. alned With ‘ i te. 


an accur he 
' at 
able of considerable * si l, Cap. 


rer the 
nn! ) ary ends —appreciation ye 
“ Y» together with , e a 
wi Bs 
- the work of the applied wee 
ass—have great value and oan 2 
an 


the sustained interest of the cla 
SS, 


WESLEY E. M 
- MCARDE 
Brooklyn Technical High School. 


Silent Reading in a 
Foreign Language 


Toward the end of the spring term 


of 1933, each member of the Modern 
Language Department of Girls Com- 
mercial High School received the fol- 
lowing notice from the Chairman: 


Dear Miss 


OE DE EAs CASo sever Desaaeeeesores . 


As you know, silent reading has 


been the department project for this 
term, and I am anxious to see what 
has been accomplished along this 
line by the various members of our 
department. 
Will you kindly give a silent 
reading lesson in C1ass sensei next 
2 WORKS sncacasiamanenas ? I need scarcely 
add that the lesson is to be quite 
unprepared as far as the pupils are 
concerned. 

After each class had been visited, 
the Chairman’s reports on these les’ 
sons were made available to every 
in the department, so that each 
oo 









ns 7. 1 al points : 
pe fm Pil nar on selections, 
re : 


ae rocedure and methods of 
time ension. 
ing a chosen for the silent 
varied greatly in 
and amounts covered. Some 
source -- own readers, some 
— other than their usual one, 
sel ding selection in their gram- 
come a rea g : —_—s 
nars, still others received a mim 
graphed sheet or an old Regents - 
amination paper containing an unia- 
niliar selection. Some of these se- 
lections were interesting fables or 
folklore, or contained interesting his- 
torical or geographical data. In length 
they varied from a long paragraph to 
four pages. Needless to say, in the 
latter case the reading was broken up 
into at least two parts. In this way, 
silent reading became also extensive 
reading, and where the selections were 
not beyond the pupils’ capacities, gave 
them a feeling of real accomplishment. 
alive limit, too, varied from 
Fee ten minutes, but a noticeable 
or in the successful lessons was 
"at a fixed time limit was definitel 
“ated to the ¢] ‘~ y 
quicken Class and adhered to, thus 
Or the * ng the pace of the slow pupil 
Word-reader,” 


ar as the procedure was con: 


varied considerably. In 
w words which the 
d to know 

‘1s could not be expecte 
ae were placed on the board be- 


st as the reading was begun. 
ose a se’ 


cerned, it, too, 
some cases 4 fe 


or guess, 


fore or ju 
It is unwise, of course, to Cno 


lection containing too many unknown 
words or to put too many words on 
the board for the pupils, thus causing 


them to look up constantly and leav- 


ing nothing to the imagination. 

Still another procedure was to place 
on the board questions, either in Eng- 
lish or the foreign language, or any 
other form of exercise, such as com- 
pletion, which is intended to test the 


comprehension of the pupils. | 

Perhaps the most important contri: 
bution of the teacher during the read- 
ing period is the maintenance of quiet, 
assuring perfect concentration. If any 
system of checking up on pupils who 
finish first is used, it should be one 
that does not break in on the thought 
of the pupils still working. 

Of all the methods used to test com- 
prehension of the passages read, the 
one most employed in this experiment 
was the question and answer method. 
Here, too, great. variation 1s possible. 
The language used may be English or 
the foreign medium, though the latter 
is certainly preferable after the first 
year. Further variation is made pos- 
sible by the type of questions and re- 
sponse. For example: 

1. Oral questions—oral answers. 

9. Written questions—written an- 


swers. 
3. Written questions — oral an- 


swers. 
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oma ak an English summary Rien ona igh School 
equire f . . i 
efore the questions in the The Third Ingredient 


foreign | Bes 

anguage. 

In one case, i O. Henry 

interest ry once wro 

, and speed was a man who spent in te a story about 
per- 


lent to the | 
esson by requirin 
- . g each fecta . 
pupil to give one sentence of the sum- popular drink. After lon 
mary, the pupil exis perimentation he accide 8 ex- 
Sacto citing then calling ered that the missi entally discoy. 
I oe none other tha that ingredient was 
ne few more advanced classes af l phan that commonest and 
die Siktcol the camace f after east expensive of liquids—water! 
are passage had been given, In the field of Health 7 
i esting was provided by find an ¥ auth Education, I 
; ought-provoking, general question’ most i analagous situation in that the 
ing. sia a ay ae = potential factor 
Finally, in ; ne that has always been present 
kinds of more in a various and although it has oc ma 
used, such as com ‘adios, mea, were or less recognized rdle in the roster 
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Chairman arcane the © ike. The cators, it has never received the recog: 
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: “pp in a silent reading lesson due : 
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sake. eir own trinity of objectives promulgated in 
a the field of Health Education, to wit: 
4 Chairman was the fact that the — 4 Se cation a 
| suc- 
cessful lesso y games, play, athletics, gymnastics, 
method, wear ner rebel “~ etc., (2) Medical Prophylaxis, vith 
y its medical soca 
wides er ical examinations, follow-ups: 
pread pupil participation. hygiene, conservation and es 


In conclusion, perhaps the most im- tion measures, etc., and (3) Social 











-cessitating complete and contro 


school activities. A system of student 





tic tealls, © 


tative athle 
rbitration Court, + weekly 


at in the 
edient 1" Squad, an A 


gr 
4cti¢ tne be i alth are ublication, a: tem magazine and var’ 
ral ae we bave been Saat ‘ous other social projects. | 
up © a are of ee health The entire organization plan de- 
Pica At | si i within pended for its success upon student 
of P RP : ctiviti o oo this participation and—leadership. Now, 
jgocation ly ¥ rimes . after four years of observation, it 1S 
ativeY ducation pro a ar 

com af Ith tion. Like possible to state with conviction and 
fat med novel — Henry's assurance that not only is stressing the 
ee secidental a 7 upon the end- social side in health education work a 
oe cter, We i = or if you will practicable, demonstrable feature, but - 
ot quite by € —_ also an extremely valuable one, con- 

: scidental desigh - lasting ovee ducive to educational standards and 
Jn a recent expecime ocial prac’ heights of socialized organization work 
od of four — sec h work- possibly unheard of heretofore. There- 

sce item was & — a, fore, we arrive at the conclusion that 
and tested front oe a completely socialized health educa- 


with a class in per’ 
: not only a theoretical 


angie ee tion system 1s 

sonal hygiene, OF as known to US, des a: 7 : 

Health Problems, and progressing by project but a practica act—by actu 

easy stages through a gym class range Pet formance. 

ing in numbers from 150 to 250, to The results have been more than 
satisfactory. In every way they have 


an entire school with a pupil load of 
justified the confidence and effort 


700, the social organization plan, ne- 
lled _ placed in their theoretical worth. The 
f approval — the 


crowning stamp 0 
students’ attitude and reaction to this 
experiment—places the final touch of 
authority upon the principles involved. 
They not only approved it—they liked 
it; and there is no gainsaying the value 
of a project that meets the receptive 
acquiescence of both buyer and seller, 
whether it be health or clothes-pins. 
Hence the grand gesture, the posi- 
tive realization that the third ingredi- 
ent is not a shadowy, indefinite uncer- 


t 

~ ‘ wl Intimately correlated with tainty, but, as we see it, a most defin- 

at organi work was the extraccuric: ite and assured actor in the achieve- 

mura a consisting of intra- ment of greater health education ac- 
ests, tournaments, represen- complishments. Social Practice is the 


operation, was carried through to+a 
successful conclusion. 

Briefly, this plan was the socializa- 
tion of all organization activities, rang: 
ing from the gym class to related after- 


control, with students handling all the 
organization details such as inspection, 
Sane, safety patrol, sanitary 
st, Bel calisthenic drills, squad 
aa th gymnastic and games), 

8, and the like, concisely describes 
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verted fashion one upon the other 


Although it may seem redundant 
permit me to repeat that the tri i 
of health education aims is com om 
of Physical Activity, Medical Pro ra 
laxis and Social Practice —_ and th, 
greatest of these is Social Practice. 


SAMUEL P. SHARRON. 
Thomas Jefferson High School. 


Posture Week at the Morris 
High School Annexes 


| Our annexes have held a number of 
interesting specialty weeks for the 
Purpose of carrying out a series of 
health projects. We have covered 
such topics as Personal Appearance 
School Cleanliness, Safety, Phivaieal 
Examinations and Posture. These 
Projects are now an established annual 
procedure at our school. A typical 
Project, posture, is herein described. 


Two days before specialty week 
was in full swing, every teacher re- 
ceived information concerning Posture 
Week. The directions received in- 
formed the teachers that they were to 
receive a Posture Lesson Plan which 
was to guide them and help make the 
students posture-conscious, During 
the prefect and lunch periods a two- 
minute lecture on posture was given, 
with the aid of the Posture Lesson 
Sheet. The lesson sheet contained 










! nda 
rare oe Posture, Tye ia 
re . 7 Indicate Clasg as i: 
ede Contest. O wd 
ee the class Teprese a 
; nt to the Health u rs: 
where the Health Council ver he 
e 


the 
school. A local news 
tographer came down ¢ 
photograph ° snap their 
Brep Ss. Ata Special assembj 
the winners were given testimon; ‘ 
which indicated that they had - 
the approbati ei: 
pp ation of the Principal, 
teachers, and judges in the Posture 
Contest. Posture poems, speeches, 
and a rally were the added attractions 
to this special occasion. Posters which 
were made by the students under the 
splendid guidance of the Art Depart: 
ment were displayed throughout the 
building. They told the story of Pos- 
ture Week in pictures. 
Eu Epstein. 


Morris High School, Washington Ave: 


nue Annex and Third Avenue 


Annex. 


The Coéperative Course in the 
Julia Richman High School 

The outstanding objective at the 
Fifty-first Street Annex of the Julia 
Richman High School is that present’ 
day concept of education—a change 


irls who come 





eg 


in the nvr y means dull _ - 

Pog OE "5 wl of 

tlie a pronounced = 
more ouch students are = : 

nd and their personalities 

8 jae affected. Our first step 

a them into harmony with 

our school and to try to 


i realize that to get or 
make happily and successfully wit 
igi ” ers, their family and their 
jae as much worth cultivating 
a ‘ of mental development. We 
mae closely and through 


dy the pupils . | 
oath kindness and friendship 
aa up a new vision of school life 


and try to build up integrated per- 
sonalities which they may take from 
<chool into life in lieu of intellectual 
attainment. Our greatest aim is to 
turn out vastly better balanced and 
infinitely happier human _ beings. 

Our approach is based on our ac- 
ceptance of the individual as she is, 
and this very acceptance releases her 
from conflict over thought of her 
shortcomings as opposed to her con- 
cept of what has been expected of her. 
As a consequence, the emotional ten- 
‘on is lessened and a degree of self- 
confidence begins to arise. I believe 
— — a happy participant in 
ip — ae only where her feel- 
a 3 ig ung herself become objective 
ie eat liberated from thoughts 
onation . is —_ restrict the - 
°8 for ate me atever capacities i c 
¢ job f ‘development. We view 
and treat fom two angles—education 

ment, » 
| ‘f 


‘ 


. + 
i 
a8 
« te 





FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
EDUCATION IN SCHOOL 

The basic idea in planning the cur- 
riculum was to make it very flexible; 
to reject those subjects that are beyond 
the capacities of the students, and to 
adopt teaching methods that will reach 
their mentality. Each teacher is ex- 
pected to modify her methods and her 
subject matter in whatever way seems 
necessary to make her teaching suc- 
We do not follow any pre- 


cessful. 
scribed syllabus. 

Now what do we teach? We have, 
of course, eight terms of English, four 
terms of history, two of Industrial 
History and two terms of American 
History; four terms of Practical Sci- 
ence. The electives are typewriting, 
comptometer, salesmanship, sewing, 
millinery, elective art, and an element- 
ary business training course which 
specializes in teaching arithmetic, al- 
phabetizing, filing and spelling, and 
the operation of business calculating 
machines not taught in the Comptome- 
ter course. Last September we intro- 
duced the teaching of stenography to 
a selected group of girls. The work 
done in stenography is intensive. The 
girls are assigned at least two periods 
and some of them three periods a day, 
Some of the girls in this class have 
finished anywhere from one to four 
terms of stenography and some are 
starting it for the first time. The class 
is not large and having the group so 
many periods a day the teacher is able 
to divide the class into units. We are 
not striving to turn out high-powered 
secretaries, but have in mind laying a 
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In September of last year we started meaningful. There is a strong self 
t of I believe the biggest thing we do is 


“2 . small way a preliminary course in directed drive toward improvemen 
aby nursing. The girls reported skills, the whole emotional tone is to take the poorly adjusted, discour- , 
elevated and the student looks and aged, inarticulate, ineffectual girl and ° Ignis Fatuus 
ty to understand her difficulties and To mount high lectern of proclaiming 


every other week to a day nursery. A 
large number of girls are intensely in- 
terested in children and are clamoring 
for such a course in the school. If'we 
had such a course the girls could, upon 
graduation, enter a special course in a 
hospital to complete the training and 


acts differently. As for business firms 
we find that they are interested not 
in the girl’s learning already acquired, 
but in her ability to comprehen in’ 
structions and to use common sens. line of endeavor j hi 
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Student-Made Murals in . 
Spanish Classroom 

Dr. Hymen Alpern, First Assistant 
in Modern Languages at the DeWitt 
Clinton High School, announces the 
successful completion of a mural com- 
petition conducted jointly by the 
Spanish and Art departments of that 


school. 
Five prizes were awarded by the 


Spanish Department for the five most 


~ rooms, adding color and life 


60 


41% inches) for approval. Pictures 
photographs, travel folders, nem: 
and illustrations from Spanish books 
- and magazines in the collection of the 
Spanish Department were made avail- 
able to competitors as suggestions. The 


finished products, however, showed 


unusual originality. 

All of the five winning murals now 
adorn the walls of the Spanish class 
to the 
language recitations. 

A description of each of the win’ 
ning murals by the student artists 
themselves follows: 

1. By George Fox, Winner of First 
Prize: 

“The central theme depicts the com’ 
ing of white men to the new world. 
To the léf@ifethat we find a modern 
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n erica? te group 
5p es py a PIC sh Main. *° 
follow’ t of the span e we fin 
pinise® the € = esent 
. “5 r 
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gust0 typical groUP of 
followe d steam shovels, 
rers workin Jdings 
Jabo 5, and tall builcings. 
form a 


ocean VOSS™ the groups 
rT el eee 
= picture of Spanish cuales 


¢ and preseD ie 
- william Vreeland, Winner of 


Second Prize: 
“My mural deals chiefly with the 


every day life of Spanish American 


peoples. 
left hand of the mural I 


“On the 
have depicted a view of the ocean 


from a section in a small city, and to 
the right of this I have pictured a 
Spanish celebration. Below, I have 
expressed what I believe was the 
method of warfare in the past. 

“The right half of the mural deals 
with three other phases of Spanish 
lif. In the first panel is pictured a 
cathedral, to the right of this is a 
afé. Below, is pictured the simple 
method of transportation by oxen. 
a scene from a Court of Justice 
orates the central panel.” 

» By Jack Weinstein, Winner of 

. Third Prize: 
of a my mural into five phases 

- ife. At the extreme left, 

ayed the festival with its color- 


My next phase de- 


dings. 
gr g a black- 


picts Spanish types includin = 
smith, a beggar, and a traveler. ee 
middle of the mural is occupied with 
the bull-fight, typical of Spain. On 
the right of the bull-fight I have shown 
the Spanish vender, selling his olives 
at the market. Lastly, I have portrayed 
the gaiety of the Spanish people by 
showing a dancer and guitar players. 
In these five phases, I attempted to 
cover as much as possible the complete 
life of Spain.” 

4, By Peter Chiarelli, Winner of 

Honorable Mention: 

“In this mural, I attempted to show 
the gaiety of the ‘Spanish people by 
bringing forth the spirit of the fiesta. 
By picturing the joyous Spanish people 
in song and dance, and in their popu- 
lar sport of bull-fighting, I tried to 
make this idea prominent. In the 
left section of the mural, I have por- 
trayed the more common people in 
their more simple style of entertain- 
ment by picturing the ox-drawn cart. 
The central portion of the mural re- 
veals the merriment of the Spanish in 
musical and colorful surroundings. 
Finally, to complete the feeling of joy, 
I have shown the happy faces of the 
spectators at the bull-fight.” 

5. By Nathan Piccirilh, Winner of 
Honorable Mention: 

“The central idea of my mural was 
the portrayal of Spain’s history. I 
chose some outstanding events and 
bound them together into a unit. On 
the left, there is a scene showing the 
real beginning of Spain's history with 
the conquering of the Moors. This 
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New York High Schools Observe 
Fourth Pan American Day 


Pan American Day, 1934, the 
fourth occasion on which this inter- 
American holiday-to-be was observed, 
was celebrated by the students of the 
high schools of New York, constituting 
The Pan American Student League of 
New York, at a city-wide gathering 
held in the Auditorium of the College 
of the City of New York, at Lexing- 
ton Avenue and 23rd Street, on 
Thursday, April 12. 

Since its proclamation in 1931 by 
President Hoover in this country and 
by the presidents of the respective 
Latin-American republics as a day to by the Faculty Leader, Mr. Neshan 
be observed throughout the Americas Lipschitz, and the able student officers 
by all who cherish the hope of true of his Club: Herbert May, President 
inter-American friendship, this inter- and Samuel Pollack, Secretary. The 

national semi-holiday of the Western program was as follows: 


. . x a 
Spirit of friendship, the st - 
spect and admiration and the elon 
the “‘Good Neighbor” to make life 
America better, happie z 


r and richer f 
all Americans, whether they et 


English, Portuguese or Spanish. 
The program of the special assembly 
held at the DeWitt Clinton High 
School under the auspices of its Chap- 
ter of The Pan American Student 
League of New York will suffice to 
indicate the nature of the local cele- 
brations in each of the city’s high 
schools. The program was arranged 


President Herbert May, Presiding 
. The Presidential Proclamation of Pan Aeiewecn | DES ae Ralphael, Gol 
. Excerpts from the National Anthems of the 21 American Republics Miquel 
. Group of Spanish-American Songs ae ee fi gustin 
Popular Spanish Radio Tenor 


TS oe 
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Accompanied Murray Morrison (Clinton Student) 
4. Address: “The Significance of Pan American Day and Its Future”..Dr. Carlos Berme? 
: $ Noted Latin-American Jurist in Miquel 
falao Ate EIGR ty SOT CG sccscssaccencecessaciisnnccncicensninserveansnniiinssiassiiscninssa Gust 
ta Groep at a cies Accompanied by Murray oman 
“ hus 88 ntina’s Great Newspaper, in a 2-Reel Film 
aioe as oe wsenetoens the 21 American flags, 4’ x 6 _each) 


St 
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merican Society, ! 
Pan 4 1 event has been 


celebrati with whom this annua first Oc’ 
the atv - ee held by the League since ie 
dent 1000 § ion. : 
Oi pissal : h case PY ja The beautifully decorated Auditor’ 
in 


jum was the scene of a most enthusias- 
tically received inter-American - 
gram of music, drama, addresses ant 
Mr. dances. The best description of it 1s 


e the program itself, which follows: 


BLY AND PLEDGE TO THE FLAG. 
_ amen a MERICAN SOCIETY, INC. 
PRESIDENT, PAN /¢ the United States) 
HN L MERRILI from the President of 
0 ? me 
ue Pepecig oF” Musical NEPYEG DOWN TO RIO 


A a ” by 
CARIOCA | ‘na: “Café del Gaucho, "NT LEAGUE, 
Presentation: Te PAN AMERICAN, STUDENT 
OVER CLEVELAN SIRECTION Rol + following age “ resented: 
= joes interior of @ Cofe Mt “CHOCLO QUEJA 
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Y Musical Number: 
LA PALOMA 
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SON CHATRMAN, ROUNCIL ON INTER AMERICAN RELATIONS 
Musical Number: 
OT ened Me Aen Betel Central,” e 
ion: tral America: ; —— 
Presentation: OOO CHAPTER OF THE PAN AMERICAN, § } 
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Presentation: Mexico: ‘‘Los pies de yeso, N AMERICAN 
THE WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL CHAPT Ree "THE PAN AMER 
STUDENT LEAGUE, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF s will explain the action. 
historical sketch in Two Acts and Ten Scenes. Two pnacunens and his high priestess 
The frst act shows a religious ceremony in Astec M plein a ued 
invoke the long vanished Fair Gor by Spanish 
‘tegen ap Cortes enrivessccomponied, by it sldirs sor ening be 6 
‘ans at fir efore the mag 
Aes ‘a tae ae soon discover he has feet of clay. 


ddress by: 
MR. DAVID SCHOR, PRESIDENTE SSN AMERICAN STUDENT LEAGUE. 


Musical Number: 
PAN AMERICANA 


ion by: 
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ONE AMERICAN REPUBLICS ANE a PRESENTATION, 
ical Number: 
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As these pro 


both at the deus — — 

© celebration and 

oe assemblies, 

study Spanich, perma em 
can Significance becomes clear P 

ericanism, to achieve sbjects, 


Its objects 
must not be the exclusive ae 


interest or 
Concern of those who study § 


anish. 
It must not be forgotten that oie; 
half of the Latin American population 
does not speak Spanish, but Porty- 
BuEAE. It would, therefore, be nar- 
rowing in its influence if this activity 
were looked upon as: simply one suit- 
able for students of Spanish. Pan 
Americanism is the concern of every 
American north and south of the Rio 
Grande. It should really be consid- 
ered the function of American schools 
to supply the deficiency in existing 
courses on American history by ac- 
quainting their pupils with the aims 
and history of Pan Americanism. One 
of America’s great historians, Professor 
Bolton, has given expression to this 
idea in his scholarly statement of the 
unity of American history, Anglo- and 
Hispanic-American, and has clothed 
his concept in the term: Greater 
America. There is no doubt that 
such programs as described above help 
to make our young generation Greater 
America conscious. 
JosHUA HocusTEIN. 
DeWitt Clinton High School. 


The Fusion of Plane and 
Solid Geometry 


The question of fusion first came 
into public prominence in the days 
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try Valiantly afbiee 
§anization of 


: ay, 

se 
tions for the discussion /. bs ang 
arising in the teaching of Problem, 


Ses, not even by the 


s of the count 
. ° pi 
Longley said in his article in . 


Third Yearbook, “Solid geometry was 
unpopular with students and teach- 
ers alike.” However, many of our 
leading educators believed that there 
existed certain values in solid geome- 
try which made the subject important 


technical schoo] 


enough for our students to take, even 


if the course of study had to be con: 
densed to fit the requirements of the 
fused course. 

One leading educator advanced as 
an argument for the retention of solid 
geometry the statement, “We live in 
a world of three dimensions, yet We 
teach the geometry of flatland.” Why, 
indeed, make our children plane 
minded, when we live in a world 0 


4 
three dimensions? Another argumen 


advanced for the solid geometry * 
that it refines and perfects our perceP” 
tions as no other subject is apt to 0 
Those who study it are apt to © 
more cautious and less sure in theif 
assertions, for what seems to be 50 
very often isn't so in solid geometry: 







oa A yaluable in teac 
an elationships: 
ith the statement th 
can do tha 
solid geometry. 
} nents that 5 hell uch 
rm slid, fae ieee met with solid geometry 1n the 10th year. 
te counter statement a ype be taught as a concentrative unit taken 
gill be covered in the plane g i e ris ould elitatiate he 
Schlauch, however, contends that “the Jast of all. (This ule nt.) 
amount of subject matter in both plane Recapitulation theorists ro = 
nd solid geometry will have to be ‘There wouldn’t be time for mu “4 
cut to such an extent that the student's geometry, it is true, but the funda 
view of both sciences becomes inade- mental principles of perspective draw: 
quate. He will not have a feeling of ing, as well as accurate and effective 
mastery of either at the end of the computation (both numeric and al- 
years work.” It has been argued that gebraic) in connection with the n> 
use of the eagerness of teachers to uration of the standard solids, prob- 
‘Wer a fair portion of both plane and ably might be covered. 
" geometry, representative selection 


will undoubtedly vanced against 
in ent a : 
, isu 
189 of Another argu 4 di ff Ity of Vv 
omp4 tively “on is t d geometry 
atio™ compat a fusion os of soli : rng those 
us jane trical sure? ing the ¢ visualizin 
ye Zé rer that ° dent 
sere on poration ie reater eat Hence, the ¥ - 
@ usi e : e 
‘ uel ' wh tors of plane : become discourage d 
¢ pastilY ra 4g005s duca is likely t° e a remembered, 
e m ; 
0 and other somett ee th in his studies s been argued— at 
Cc _— e 
i — etal at plane howeve® on represented rt ie 
€ ances , efor 
form oF * the 10th Ov dimensions for a long a a 
in - two - 
yo © ome 0 ttempted to represe bh és 
aa educators they @ ologists 4 


ae. Psych 
eS per child recapitulates 
e cultural devel- 


of solid . _ 
e maintain 
et in its development th 


dis’ ence the study 
gost) ho wish ¢0 preserve @ opment of the race. H 


ii of the plane before were attempting 

=. the solid has been advocated. a 

This brings up the “FON - aa 

the plane and solid g¢ 

better actly how can 

canbe ed statee try would be fused. Let gee 

7 ch plane trate, therefore, on some 0 Pp . 
pr oe to- advanced for the teaching of plane an 


This has been 


One plan advanced is that the solid 


Another and more popular plan is 
Propositions with their proofs that the plane and the solid geometry 


: peobably be presented to the class, be fused at those places in which it 
Mots will 


be committed to memory, seems most desirable and probable. 


chief value of the logical train The advocates of this plan believe 
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th 
fro t the extension 
effect 7 © Plane to pf ‘ain conc 
ed, © solid ;. _’ 
from the = > that it ig id is eas e 
th gle be to _ 4 coy 
<>, angle between cer two lines _ Se z Solj t 
Ncepts of paral © planes, that ailed Shoulg $a Some, Da, 
tended to n: lel lines 1S easj] oe hat oF the stud that fac Ye 
A ° Paralle] planes Sy ex- my € knew Ents Sho me 
plan aden - ch | of Very ed Cea 
gures Ke a anced 1s that soli Ver, it i Solid g C of D y 
introducti ught in to serv ie clus; air to “ty, ‘. 
re ction, and to mak € as an * On un] Tive 
ore interes € Clearer and Performe Per t 
" ting the stud q with aon ment 
Phases of plane more abstract Udents a 4 greater tg 
lives W = th seometry, The child Of no text-book thout the be 
ree dimensional world: e crying p aNdicgy 
r 1 


— the Princip 
clearer, it is said 


ceiling, th 
slit an by parallel lines in 


a very much on the question be- 
us has been offered in the line 
Experi- 
re peri 
_— on the whole, have been carried 
r ‘a and certainly not exten- 
vely. If we are to take seriously the 


of experimental evidence. 


, of symmetry js 
ape » I introduced w; 
~ noes hands as a model, rather i 
rid “ of a plane figure. Parallel. 
ria ry represented by parallel 
» Or the picture molding and the 


>” To my kno 


the entire question will be as good 
as 


a 
dormant—although a more restless ang 


fitful sleep I can not imagine. 
Eprtor’s Note: Since this article 


Geometry (Revised Edition), 1934, 
fuses solid Geometry with the Plane 
Geometry to a large extent. 


LILLIAN DREILING. 


— of the examination given by the 
ege Entrance Examination Board Erasmus Hall High School. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENT 


An Investigation i i ; 
Curttcalans Revision peetah Snaes 

In addition to the generally recog- 
nized need for continuous study and 
development of school activities to 
keep them abreast of our changing 
civilization, the impact of the depres- 
sion and the consequent demand for a 
greater knowledge of the social world 
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have created a special need for im 
mediate revision of the social studies 
curriculum. It was to meet these 
needs and to throw light on a question 
raised by a group of chairmen as © 
the advisability of continuing Pr? 
scribed Early European History for 
general students that Mr. John M. 
Loughran, Principal of. the Tilden 


Was written McCormack’s Plane 
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e§ 
High g at ose 
of 8 mentee g, we bow 

1 00 fact’ " S (1) - 
nf” che follo ire, dat Se 
otk t qu O nave” h t 
‘a - the ext” | in the bis 
social ~ ‘ Yor Cit ar ssigned 
«chools ° f the committe’ — social 
pose s the tré do hools 

report y rfl Ser 
to the © To obtain 


a ountry 
country: , 
jprough? t the © educators on mat 
‘ of leading jal 
“lade lace of the soc 
18 concerns grriculum twenty let 
jes 19 = r could not 
ent. 
esponded. 
be reached: Eleven resP ‘on 
The facts revealed by que ey 
» simply indicate that less aes : 
aid to the social studies in New ror 
City than in most of the progressive 
schools outside.2 ‘This is particularly 
sear in the case of general students. 
These facts, of course, are not new and 
are known to teachers who are con- 
versant with trends in the teaching of 
the social studies. What is illuminat- 
ing, however, is the reaction of the 
kading thinkers in the field. There 
was almost unanimity of opinion on 
the desirability of alloting more time 
to the social studies! I will let them 
speak for themselves. 
lL. Will; : : 
Wiliam H. Kilpatrick, Columbia 
hiversity : , : 
_— 


"The m 

Miss embers of the committee 

Mr. AE. Mohan, Miss Elsa G. Becker, 
d the w C. Zahn, Mr. Elias Blechman, 
*See the "2 h 

tio Fourth Yearbook of th . 
nal Council for Social Studies.” ge 


1 and 


cip 
throughour 


wt 
enh 
ha . 


n 
ie gener mt f socia 
1 at the least the prin 
th central core 
: hi 





period. i 
— E. Wilson, Harvard Unt 


2. Howard 


versity: 
“Tt seems tO me that the 


impor tance 


~e 
of the social sciences in the subje 


j ji d to know in 
rial which pupils need to £D" 
. netion well in life “— 

é a 

t and widely recognized. 
ee on equence in social studies for 
hools 1s becoming 


high sc 
the customary prac’ 


ma 
order to fu 


four-year 
more and more 


tice.” 
%. George S. Counts, 


versity: 

“The need 
would seem to me to 
anybody at the present ti 
of course that schooling has any v4 


Columbia Uni- 


for such an emphasis 
be obvious to 
me, assuming 
lue 


at all . . - I will say this, however. It 
seems to me that the program of social 
the American 


science instruction in 


secondary school shou 
attention to the growth of industrial 


civilization, consequent trends from 1n- 
dividualism to collectivism in economy, 
the numerous problems arising out of 
this transition, the contrasting pro- 
grams and philosophies now emerging 
in the world, and the numerous poten: 
tialities for the enrichment of the com- 
mon life arising out of the growth of 
science and technology.” 
4. Franklin Bobbitt, Chicago Univer- 

sity: 

“It is my judgment that in a four- 
year high school there should be a 


Id devote much 
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’ equence in the 
oa wit be main- 
a science rather than — 
history, though of course the — 

background 1s necessary for under: 

4 ing the present. 

Fe ar oe, al College of the City 
of New York: 

“In my judgment, 2 compulsory 
four-year sequence in social science 1s 
_ desirable.” 
6. Leonard V. Koos, Chicago Univer- 
- _ state that judging from 

trends and from needs the social 
studies’ should be included in pupils’ 
programs in every year throughout the 
elementary and secondary school 
periods.” 

7. EB. George Payne, New York Uni- 

versity: 

“If the social science places emphasis 
upon the development of culture, 
including both material and non- 
material culture, with particular 
reference to the problems of twentieth 
century society, a four-year require- 
ment is certainly advisable.” 

8. R. M. Tryon, Chicago University: 

“Many school systems throughout 
the country are adopting a four-year 
sequence in the social studies. I cer- 
tainly hope that New York will follow 

suit.” 
9. W. G. Kimmel, Columbia Univer- 
sity: 

“It seems to me that all current 
trends indicate the desirability, and I 
might even say a very definite neces- 
sity, of a compulsory four-year pro- 
gram in social sciences. While the 












effects of the depressio 
be felt for some time 
tion of secondary School gy, 
seems perfectly apparent a 
progressive, experimental as 
public high schools that the 
only insisting on a four-year 
but many of the experimental, ; 
are making social studies the an. 
core of the curriculum, and : an: 
them are giving as much ag rey of 
per week to social science” i 


10. John Monroe, Long Island 


n will Dr 
In the or 


ee 


bm Univer. 
“The three fundamental Sciences 
the human sciences: biology at 


chology, sociology, and all these shoul 
be taught on the secondary level. They 
are basic to all thinking, to aj =a 
tivation, and to all development of 
personality in a modern age. 

“Most of the history as taught is no 
better than so much Latin or so much 
Latinized English. It is not social 
science. 

“The ordinary run of civics is 
taught factually and has little bearing 
on modern social and political move- 
ments. You cannot call it social 
science until it is reorganized. , 

“I am heartily in favor of the in 
crease of the subjects and materials of 
the social science areas, but only : 
taught in the light of modern exper 


ence. This 


“Next comes the science area. : 
should be greatly increased and dov 
tailed into the area of width. fice: 
11. Edgar Dawson, Hunter Colleg . 

“Of course, I am in favor wads 
four-year sequence in social § 
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unprejudiced judge. 
’ nd my sight 1s dark- 
what is the bést 


yence, and it may beth! 
r sed 


t. 
5 n0 exe authority of the coun- 


“De lead GC Kimmel... - 

| it would seem that 
question in the minds of 
at a four-year sequence in 
gat studies is desirable, How- 
there 18 also made the proviso in 
ases that revision of both 
and teaching along 
lines is essential to 


evel, 

most all ¢ 

istic 

ore realis 
sr the program worthwhile. 

7 SAMUEL STEINBERG. 


s, J. Tilden High School. 


The Case for the Chronic , 
English Flunker 


The Forgotten Man in our educa- 


tional system today is the unfortunate 
youngster who starves in a world of 
intellectual plenty. He lives in a cul- 
tural storehouse stocked with solid 
food from cellar to roof—yet he par- 
takes of none of it. Enthusiastic chefs 
concoct the most tempting morsels for 
him, Devoted waiters affectionately 
dish them out to him. The ungrateful 
Mungster turns disdainfully away and 
‘ureptiously reaches for a frothy, 
ney confection which he has some- 
a hidden about his person, 


e | | 
Son a hunger strike!” the 
“8 moan, 


He won't eat 
“Waiters groan 

2 Occasio 
" ©Onspire 
dys 


what we serve him!” 


n the chefs and the wait- 
and plot and invent new 
Preparing and serving the 





hated food. The youngster tastes it 
and disdains it. Then the enthusiastic 
chefs lose their enthusiasm and the de- 
voted waiters their devotion, and they 
become irate and wrathful and the 
punishment they mete out is cruel and 
vengeful, for they now place before 
him and compel him to eat the food 
which he had refused for months. 
Only now it is stale and even more 
unpalatable, for the familiar food is 
without freshness or flavor. 


The picture, unfortunately, is not 
exaggerated. Daily the teacher dishes 
out the concoction prepared for him 
by the curriculum makers, garnished 
appetizingly by his own ingenuity. 
Always there are youngsters who re- 
fuse it. When pleas fail he has re- 
course to threats. Ultimately the un- 
grateful wretch flunks—and the pro- 
ess is repeated. 

Ask the teacher of the chronic flunk- 
er why he fails. Quick as a flash will 
come his answer, “He's really a prob- 
lem child!” Press him for particulars. 
His diagnosis is just as sure, as con- 
fident: “He just can’t do the work,” 
‘He just won't do the work.” “He's 
a pest.” ““He’s just dumb.” 

Ask the student to explain his fail- 
ure. He is as succinct: “Aw, I don't 
like to read.” “I don’t like English.” 
“Aw, I don't like them books.” “I 
can't write or get up and talk.” 

You will notice that the teacher 
squarely puts the blame on the pupil 
and the pupil humbly accepts the ai 
sponsibility. It is as simple as m4 
that! The teacher says, The -_* 
ment for tomorrow is—" and he sighs 
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- silly. 


when his “motivation” is not suffi- 
ciently intriguing to excite his prob- 
lem child into doing his homework. 
“He just isn’t interested,” he mur- 
murs, as he carefully puts a zero on 


his Delaney card. 


Yet the problem pupil has his cul- 
tural interests—very definite ones. He 
reads the tabloids, the pulp magazines 
and detective books. He visits the 


movies and listens to the radio. 


To 


rant against these interests, to con- 
demn them or to ignore them is as 
futile as yelling at the waves—and as 


Instead of denouncing the in- 
terests much in the manner of the lat- 


ter-day politician, the teacher might 
better exert his energies to exploit 


them—to the pupil’s advantage. 


though we recognize the tabloids, the 
movies and the pulp magazines as our 
competitors for the youngster’s cultur- 
al patronage, we are woefully ineffec- 
tive in meeting and combating that 


competition. 


If you were an automobile repair 
man with a Packard agency, and a 
man brought his old second-hand car 


AL 






than his nej 
mode]! 


’ ‘Why can’t Wea 
OMpetitive busin 
ess t 
the problem child? tn the teachin of 
a Packard? Then es OU can't R of 


ghbor Who drives th : " 
e 


Sel] 1. 
got. And while he wat! the er | 


. | 
explain how sOme ea as 


Oh, he'll listen al] right, Jp Work, 
: + eh 


Car 
shop, your Customer Ritty he leaves the 


his car contains other “4 discover 


to his horn, brakes aA 'S IN addition 
He may even develop 
interest in these ew 
parts—a critical interes 


an intelligen 
ly discovered 
t even. 
Today the youngster reads the tab, 
loid for its sensational new 


8, spo 
and cartoons. Tomorrow he may 2 


cover the book section and the eg. 
| torial page. But if he’s still excited 
over the account of yesterday’s ball 
game, why despair? The Tires also 
has a sports page. Perhaps when he's 
cooled a bit, and when you've cooled 
a bit, you may both discover that the 
tabloid sports writer is vivid and ani 
mated, that he has an eye for detail 
and dramatic incident, that he uses 


, ’ 
/ centered or work about 


heredity often 
1 “bad egg.” 


isht turn your Fa” 


um , 
cimilatlY e nsor oe - a 
ato is boa 

dio fan rting - - becomes a 

int, your movie fan be tr 
direct? ic, Your pulp magazine Fea 

see r owiewer ’ and s0 oo child- 
03 kt high school is a chi 


if the ee then bY all’ means, 
the child's 
a pi atever they may be. With 
interests the nucleus, the classroom as 
% qho knows what may 
? Never mind 

t or develop! 
a eat} or the hashed figure. Eh- 
the anc has proved its potency over 
enough for us not to 
together hopeless, the 


e incubator 3 


A Jayman will tell you that the in- 


abator child needs special nurturing 
| anda special diet. Yet we “experts” 
| feed him food he can't digest and we 
| areextraordinarily amazed because the 
| infant remains anaemic. 
1 doesn't refuse mush to her ailing child 
because her healthy children scorn it, 


A mother 


nor does she feed him meat no matter 
how carnivorous she herself may be. 
But “What's one man’s food is an- 
wher man’s poison” has, apparently, 


Foreign Language Entertainments 

A study now in process has as its 
objective a published collection of tried 
material for the use of classical and 
modern foreign language teachers in 
assemblies, auditoriums, and other en- 
tertainment projects. It is believed 
that the hard-pressed teacher will wel- 
come such a collection, in which good 
examples of varied types of assembly 
programs will be instantly available. 

The occasion of this study is the re- 
vision of Galvin and Walker’s “As- 
semblies for Junior and Senior High 
Schools,” a standard work in this 
field. In order to make the new edi- 
tion comprehensive, the publishers 
(Professional and Technical Press) are 
adopting the rather unusual practice 
of extending a general invitation to 
teachers in this country and abroad to 
contribute. Authors of contributions 
that are used and their schools will, of 
course, be duly credited. Those who 
furnish substantial contributions that 
are used will receive a printed copy of 
the results of the study for foreign 
languages. In addition, in considera- 
tion for such contributions the pub- 
lishers stand ready to lend their ad- 
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into your shop for a gear job, you 
might try to sell him a Packard; but 
failing that, you'd certainly not re- 
fuse to handle his car because it was 
a cheap one. Lots of good it would 
























picturesque language (I mean slang), sil to be discovered in the schoolroom. 
and that you have a really fine mod Time We gave up education through 
for a pupil account of the net a We've got something to sell 
Morris game (or the sand lot P ne potentially lucrative but hither- 
t afternoon—? 


visory service to authors in educational 

fields, and to make available their up- 

to-date bibliographies. 

ttiresnanes Concerning this project Dr. J. 
ponsive market to sell it to. 


ith limi ase Carleton Bell, Professor of Education 

be to tell the man with limited finan- game) played that arr If not, . | To arleton Bell, ) 

cial resources that it’s better to drive feels the urge to write ak about ie oun the market, we've got to at the College of the City of ae 

a Packard! Lots of good it does to tye be: satin _— ee not the areae ein and—this is York, has written to Arthur Minton, 
idi 0 : n —s 

tell the pupil with a limited intel: the game providing Y rn him ndest cut of all—even one of those engaged in it: 


“Your proposed investigation of the 
extent to which modern foreign 
languages are being used in the schools 
of the country in presentations at as: 


Promise wij 
formal in your demands jgn bi? | Produce, ‘Ty, with the quality of our 
Ven’ Customer is always right! 


} Harry Na - 
anes Monroe High oo 


lectual background that it’s better to 
read good books! Better, if you are 
sufficiently expert, to show him how 
to get much more out of his cheap car 


ass 
to cover the game ? aie 
written account. 
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sembly exercises, and in dramatic pro- 
ductions, interested me greatly. Any- 
thing that would facilitate this use of 
the foreign language would add great- 
ly to the interest of the pupils, and a 
book that would embody materials for 
use on such occasions would be of 
great value to teachers. I wish.you all 
success in the study, and I should be 
glad to know the results when it is 
completed.” 

Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, Director 
of Modern Languages in the high 
schools of New York City, has com- 
mented as follows: 

“I hope you will be able to secure 
abundant information about the as- 
sembly programs given by the modern 
language departments. There is a 
great deal of this done in the schools 
and it will be valuable to have as com- 
plete a picture as can be made of this 
activity.” 

Classical as well as modern languages 
are to be included. 

If you have an entertainment pro- 
gram to which you would like to give 
wider currency—such as especially 
successful plays, pageants, dances, or 
music—your material will be received 
with interest. Manuscripts may be 
addressed to Lillian Duell, 42 Fire 
Island Avenue, Babylon, New York, 
or to Arthur Minton, 2 Grace Court, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Why Teach Aviation in 
Our High Schools? 


Much criticism has been recently 
directed against our high schools for 
teaching aviation to the large number 
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of students who are 
The criticism ap 
be a Just O 
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School has approx; © Haare 


OX1m 1 
sand such students. ately tg 


How Can"so ma 
employment in 
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NY students pos : 
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Employment Within a parties " 


dustry is the g0 ar ip. 


al toward wh: 
industrial high schools. deaf 3 
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students. The industria] high sch 
gives specialized training in = 2 
trade, and thi ini 1 Be 
: this training should } 
uate f ce 
q Or entrance into that trade 
Here, quite obviously, the absorption 
point of the particular industry must 
be carefully considered. An Over- 
supply of human material is as un: 
desirable as an over-supply of indus- 
trial products. | 


In our high schools aviation is — 


planned with the industrial arts, rather 
than the vocational goal, in sight. Gen- 
eralized training takes the place of 
specific training. Direct entrance into 
one of the many fields of employment 
involved is possible for from ten © 
fifteen per cent of the total ae 
body. For the remainder of the stu 
dents aviation serves as a driving 7 
from within which can not i “i 
placed by any amount of driving 


1 gma 
without. This comparativey " 
percentage of place i. vet! 
unfair to the remainder © a 
body if the subject —_ taug 

e 
in a narrow and con n 


1d. For’ 
‘ties 4% 
tunately for school author! 





as will be 


r. witnessed the tre- 
5 have at enthusiasm 1n 
been aroused in 
‘teens. This en 
fGdence and de- 
ry on, schools 
d on in cellar 


interest a 
pent” which has 
gviat® theif early 
boys _ as bred a COP 

tii that will cat 
term It will be carrie 7 
of 10 and vacant lot. There san 
e no one to plan and direct 
Pork; the enthusiasm will be less, 
= oo r will cool, and the potential 
nfo t part, will be lost. 


for the mos 
eo of the elements of good teach- 


< that of arousing the interest of 
ing 18 tn ing pic- 
1d. By field trip, moving Pp 
the child. 
rure, and other means the teacher has 
attempted to do this. If that interest 
can be aroused, the well planned lesson 
will proceed with greater profit to the 
student and a greater degree of satis- 
faction to the teacher. Why, then, if 
interest plays so important a part in 
our teaching, should we not capitalize 
these resources? To allow this interest 
to spend itself in poorly directed chan- 
nels is to neglect one of the funda- 
mentals of teaching. 
a student should not be led on 
4 untruth. To tell him that all 
cou i the aspiration of most 
$ : 
hy hat of being the pilot of a 
eteoric military o ) ' 
vould. of r transport ship, 
mn how course, be untruthful. We 
“ver, tell them that the best 


*m, physically and mentally, may 
() He of Science 











reach that goal. More important to 
our average student is the fact that 
each ship in the air requires ten men 
on the ground to make the safe land- 
ing of that ship possible. These ten 
men occupy positions of importance, 
ranging from the sweeper and grass 
cutter through the mechanic and his 
helper, the draughtsman, the radio 
operator, the weather man and the 
engineer. What a range in the abil- 
ities required to fill these positions! 

But let us get back to the larger 
group, those who probably will not 
enter aviation. All of them are re- 
quired to take most of the high school 
academic subjects. If these subjects 
can be better taught by directing a 
little of that interest and enthusiasm 
in the proper way, one phase of the 
teacher’s problem has been solved. 
Each subject has its own course of 
study, and deviation from that course 
is not recommended. Principles may 
often be explained or developed by 
means of facts aeronautical. Often 
this calls for no special training on the 
part of the subject teacher. The fol- 
lowing will serve to illustrate the ap- 
plication to several subjects: 

1. Science. Such subjects as weath- 
er, climate, temperature, atmospheric 
pressure, physical geography, and the 
planetary systems are directly involved 
in the study of meteorology. Other 
phases of science together with the 
counterpart in aviation follow: 

Involved in Study of 


) By nd nena nenmetantnninmemennnnnentnnnstt sii Combustion within the engine, 
(4) Marticity, Magnet, sereneennnnsncass Propellor and engine noise reduction. Cabin insulation, 
(c) Anctanical movem | ee Airplane magneto. Airplane wiring for lights, ete. 
(f he a, SS nr As found in parts of airplane and airplane engine, 

iia entree Three axes of the airplane in flight, 
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9. Mathematics. All forms | of 
mathematics are involved in aviation, 
beginning with shop mathematics and 
proceeding through algebra, geometry, 





and trigonometry I 
a - Inth 

and designing fields higher eeetin 

ics is essential. ma 

follow: 


Ne 


Several tia 


Phase of Mathematics oe Involved in Study 5 
E BEES, Cte emmrrnermrernen VANE SEAS, ‘Wing loads. 23 
mi Date and POPOFtiON.nmnmnnnn/Aspect ratio of wing, ratio of Jeet displac 
te) Use of grap hSnn—nnnmnmnnnmneeProblems involving 


3. English. This is, for the type of 
student involved, a difficult and often 
uninteresting subject. | Motivation 
may be secured in the following ways: 
(a) Composition, oral and written: 

1. Newspapers, magazines, and 
books give much space to the field of 
aviation. Reports may be .called for 
on this material. 

2. Telling and writing personal ex- 
periences, such as visits to airports and 
factories. 

3. Talks and written themes of ex- 
pository nature, such as how an air- 
plane part is made or works. 


4. Written descriptions of aeronaut- 
ical commodities. 


(b) Letter writing: 

1. Compiling reference material for 
this purpose. 

2. Writing business letters such as 
orders, requests for catalogues, and 
government publications. 

3. Writing friendly letters, such as 


one describing the first riae in an air- 
plane. 


(c) Word study: 


. Spelling, syllabication, pronuncia- 
tion, meaning, etymology, and use of 
words used in both shop and theory 
classes, . 

4. Physical Training. Physical train- 
ing is directly involved, in that me- 
chanics and pilots must be in fine 


speed, time, fa ca ag 
physical condition. The fligh os 
sical examination aS given 1 Phy. 
Department of Commerce can G The 
The value of good sight i¢ 4 
when the student learns that this +5 
high in importance where the ph i 
condition of the pilot rn 


is concerned, 
In the non-academic fields, such ag 
drafting and shop, there is Close con, 


nection also. The reading of blue. 
prints and the use of drawings in the 
various shops give opportunity for the 
practical use of the knowledge gained 
in the drafting room. 

The above are but a few instances 
where wise correlation of these sub- 
jects with aviation may help the teach- 
er in the presentation. As stated be- 
fore, it is not suggested that aviation 
take the place of the above subjects 
as prescribed in their courses of study. 
Nor should aviation be introduced on 
too flimsy a pretext. There are, how: 
ever, as several years of experiences at 
the Haaren High School have indi 
cated, instances where direct applica’ 
tion is clearly involved. 

In the shops, while the general field 
of study is that of aviation, actv y 
the following trades are involved: | 
8: _. Woodworking 


2nd Term ncmamnnn Metal wort 


wor 





3rd Term........Elementary engine 
(automobile) 
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dvanced engine work 


yn Te  plectrical work. 
th Te wo Rigging (airplane 
th Term = assembly) . 


Haaren High School does 
since the claim of complete preps 
make the above trades, the in- 
tion aa the various fields is just- 
Hei follows first, a good try-out 
ie * for vocational guidance pur- 
set UP provided; secondly, the two 
vniversally used fields, that of 
md orking and metal working come 
— of heavy school mortality. 
Experience gained by this large fue Bi 
ber of drop-outs would be of value in 
other fields as well. 

The work given on engines would 
apply quite as well to automobile, 
tractor, or motorboat. The electrical 
work has its carry-over in these fields 
as well, and introduces radio, which is 
becoming increasingly important. 

The students who remain after this 
part of the course has been reached in- 
clude, for the most part, those who 
have Possibilities in aviation. Upon 
‘amination of record and recom- 
nendation by teachers, the student 
may, me his parents’ consent, codp- 
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This Niversity Press, 1933. 

tion to : Cachers College Contribu- 
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erate at one of the airports near the 
city. This permits one week of work 
in school, followed alternately by a 
week at the airport, under the super- 
vision of a licensed mechanic. In this 
way, too, the gap between school and 
job is made less difficult for the 
student. 

From the foregoing it will be real- 
ized that aviation involves many phases 
of training and that this training ap- 
plies as well to other fields, The en- 
rollment of thousands of students in 
this intensely interesting field gives the 
teacher the opportunity of capitalizing 
the tremendous enthusiasm which 
aviation has aroused in American 


boys. 


Gerorce T. Lunrs. 
Haaren High School. 


A Repeated Entreaty 


Contributors to Hicn Points are 
again urgently entreated to sign their 
articles. 

A propos of which, the article by 
“X. Y. Z.” printed with the title of 
“The New Economic Geography,” 
page 63 of our June issue, was written 
by Mr. Brendan Byrne of the John 
Adams High School—Eprtor. 


REVIEWS 


latest word concerning the surveys 
that have been made by experts, of - 
segregation and progress of o tee 
oups throughout the high schools o 
this country. Its author, Dr. Port- 


ially qualified 
enier, would seem csPP She has 


for conducting the study. 
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for more than a decade been occupied 
n close study of the field. Her Mas- 
ter's Thesis at the University of 
Nebraska, 1924, was “A Classroom 
Study of Differentiated Groups of 
High School Students.” At that time 
she found that most of the lower 
group of pupils (I. Q.’s 67 to 102) 
were able to succeed in high school in 
so far as success is measured by teach- 
ks. But this fact conflicted 
with the expressed ideas of Terman, 
Proctor, Bright, Cobb, all of whom 
from 1919 to 1922 discouraged such 
pupils from attempting high school, 
as, in the opinion of these authorities, 
they were doomed to ignominious 
failure. Even as late as 1931 Pintner 
writes in “Intelligent Testing” (Henry 
Holt): “As our high schools are at 
present, children with I. Q.’s between 
90 and 100 will have great difficulty 
in passing.” This conflict of opinion 
and fact, for, to quote the author, 
“available records show that many 
with I. Q.’s below 90 are being grad- 
uated from standard high schools all 
over the country,” led to the present 
study now being reviewed. 

The investigation includes two as- 
pects: (1) changes in the range and 
mean of intelligence in high school en- 
rollment during the past decade, and 
(2) certain differences other than 
mentality between the lower and high- 
er groups of high school pupils as 
measured by group intelligence tests. 
Part One deals with the first aspect 
or the intelligence of high school 
pupils; and Part Two with the second 
aspect or the differences other than 
mentality among high school pupils. 


Part | 


€ Constance a for 
and of the mean level i . © Tange 


for high school freshm Clligence 

seems, however” ill 

Portenier, 
“little uniformity ; 
system and — ate a 
school systems of th 
is most helpful pe 
school progress fo inister; 
mental tests, the eller 
the methods of recording rai 
pressing the results, and the time a 


Schoo 
Lin the ve 


€ country a8 to 


tervals at which such tests should 


be given. Most of the school sys 
tems studied in which some mental 
testing has been done have varied 
the tests used, the groups to’ which 
they were administered, the time of 
the year for conducting the tests, as 
well as the method of handling re 
sults. ‘This marked variability ... 
renders the results of little value in 
answering the questions considered 
in this study.” 
Nevertheless, 
trends, and may be summarize 


lows: oe 
The mean intelligent quotien 


high school pupils seems to have : 
creased a few points the past “a 
Also a decrease of from six t0 yan 
months is shown for the mean : 
tal and chronological ag% 0 is 
school freshmen. The decreas? 
marked for the -hronological ages 
for the mental ages 
small increase is ev! 


the data do indicate 
d as fol’ 


dent in the 
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his the conclusion 
r. Portenier that there 
i, drawn consistent tendency going 
ig a £2 midst today resulting 1n 4 
on in ree of mental maturity 
lower ne pupils we teach as well as 
of the percentage of 
lity who enter our 
ncrease of those 
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w menta 


ools, and an i 
hig sch in to graduate. 


part TWO of the study is concerned 
with noting differences other than 
between high school pupils 
low average on group intel- 
and the pupils ranking as 
strong average OF better in the fresh- 
man class. As Terman has classified 
all children ranging from 90 to 110 
]. Q. as normal or average in intelli- 
gence, the author defines pupils of low 
mentality for this study as those hav- 
ing I. Q.’s of 85 or less, or mental 
ages below thirteen years, six months. 
The subjects were selected from 
West High School, Denver, a four 
year high school enrolling approxi 
mately 1,500 pupils. For the most 
part pupils came from good substantial 
homes as shown by the results of the 
Simms Scale for Socio-Economic 
a A mean level of intelligence 
129 : ‘ with a standard deviation of 
os 3 icates it to be a typical Amer- 
gh school of the present day. 
= experimental group of 100 pupils 
hy on the basis of a recorded 
gto of 80 or less. The experimental 
P was enrolled in grades 9 to 12 


ranking be 
ligence tests, 






inclusive. To these was given a sec 
ond Terman group test of mentality, 
Form A, as a check on the intelligence 
of the group. In this way the experi- 
mental group was reduced to 66, thirty 
boys and thirty-six girls. 

A temporary control group was 
formed from a random sampling of 
100 Freshmen with I. Q. of 99 or 
above. Owing to retesting and ab- 
sences, this group was reduced in 
numbers to eighty, forty-one boys and 
thirty-nine girls. 

Both groups were given the New 
Stanford Achievement Test, advanced 
examination Form V. Furthermore 
an exhaustive study through tests, rat- 
ing scales, and questionnaires over a 
period of one year, was conducted per- 
sonally by Dr. Portenier. Taken as 
a whole, the results of the tests, rating 
scales, questionnaires, office records, 
teachers’ estimates, etc., seemed to give 
a fairly accurate picture of the two 
groups. 

The findings suggest that promo- 
tion is becoming more and more auto- 
matic to meet the problem of low men- 
tality in high school. “Many teach- 
ers,” she affirms, 

“realizing that one measure of their 

success as teachers is a low percent: 

age of failures, are giving pupils 

‘marks of D—a barely passing mark 

—-rather than failures which (she 

believes) their achievement merits." 

To continue the findings: the au- 
thor believes the facts indicate that the 
experimental group is inadequate for 
much of the work now offered in the 
high schools, but, on the other hand, 
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- ‘she recognizes that satisfactory adjust- 
| E ‘ment to school conditions is no small 
factor in determining a pupils’ atti- 
ES tude toward his school work and not 
infrequently influences _ teachers’ 
marks. 

__ Results also indicate that although 
om many pupils of low mentality are con- 
 tinuing in high school and in many 
cases being graduated, their records 
show school marks decidedly below the 
=e average and more failures, which no 
a doubt indicates more time required to 
% complete the course. The author de- 
; plores and reiterates the most signi- 
fcant finding of the data, that teach- 
ers’ marks do not bear out the results 
of the achievement tests. “Pupils” she 
Says, 

“are receiving A and B in courses 
such as English and history when 
not only the mental age but also the 
educational ages in these fields are 
decidedly below average. Some 
pupils with educational ages below 
the norms for grades six and seven 
are being marked average and above 
in their courses . . . teachers are 
marking pupils on achievement in 
relation to capacity and many per- 
sonal qualities, not on achievement 
alone. Eighty-seven and five-tenths 
per cent of the teachers answered 
the question in this way.” 

Besides the teachers’ marks, two 
other factors appear to be playing an 
important role in keeping in high 
school until they are graduated pupils 
of low levels of mentality and achieve- 
ment (on the basis of standardized 


tests). These are (1) the courses for 


<e 






mets they are enr “ae for a course” is a strong 
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Teachers’ judgments on the various 
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group in larger numbers vi: COntro| factors a through rating scales 
for English, the social acieticen fl sar — self-control, intelligence, 
ages, mathematics, physical ecco eal appearance, lack of conceit, 
The experimental group, on the an altel effort, general deportment, 
hand, exceeded numerically in am ret quality of work, popularity 


commerce, home economics, drawing 
and art, and industrial arts. The two 
groups are alike in their enrollment in 
music. In this way she believes that 
her study bears out Pintner’s state. 
ment, and summarizes significantly 
that the differences between the two 
groups are more pronounced in the 
enrollment in language and mathe 
matics, the most purely academic sub- 
jects, and in commerce, home eo 
nomics, and industrial arts, the most 
practical subjects. ss 
(2) An estimate for a pupil's liking 
for a subject was obtained by mean 


of a rating scale. The control grouP 


: = iW es 
lish, social science ’ 
seem to prefer Eng is 


languages, mathematics, science 
physical education, 


mental group show @ 1 
for commerce, home economics, 


ou 
ing, art, and music. aah 
the same liking for “ : 
therefore, seems reasona 
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with schoolmates. The smallest differ- 
ences in average ratings for the two 
groups are found in lack of conceit, 
general deportment, popularity with 
schoolmates, and self-control. The 
greatest differences are found in in- 
telligence, general quality of work and 
sustained effort. This rating was 
checked a year later with a similar re- 
sult. In the second rating the greatest 
differences for the two groups were in 
kadership and originality, as may be 
expected with the marked differences 
_ intelligence, In this connection the 
ee of Turney is interesting. His 
se the most comprehensive 
a rt factors Other than Intelli- 
ina ° Affect Success in High 
1939 ' ff made as recently as 
ress) eye of Minnesota 
tney ¢ me of the factors which 
et sues os are operating to af- 
ney in high school are: indus- 
~Perativeness, perseverance, am-¢ 
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bition and dependability. Turney con- 
siders each of these five traits to be 
equal to or greater than I. Q. in their 
effect upon achievement as measured 
by teachers’ marks. 


Results were also secured for sixteen 
of the twenty-three items of the Sims 
Socio-Economic Scale. These items 
range all the way from “Have you a 
telephone?” to “What is your fath- 
er's occupation?” or “Does your father 
own an auto which is not a truck?” 
The total socio-economic status of the 
experimental group is above the aver- 
age of an unselected group of pupils. 
Thus the experimental pupils as a 
group seem to be some of the lowest 
levels of mentality found among par- 
ents of high average and superior 
social status. Therefore, one of the 
important factors operating to bring 
the mental misfit into the standard 
high school is the superior social back- 
ground of the child. 

It is also evident to Dr. Portenier 
that many of the experimental group 
do not realize their inability to com- 
pete successfully in the vocation of 
their choice, and that while many of 
them are continuing in high school and 
college work, they are doing so at the 
expense of greater time and effort de- 
voted to study, a finding that would 
seem to me not undesirable in itself, 
though possibly expensive for the 
state. 

From the questionnaire to teachers, 
Dr. Portenier secured information con- 
cerning changes made in the class- 
room in the amount and nature of the 
work presented, the methods of in- 
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4 struction used, and special help and 
guidance given to the individual pupil. 
It developed that English courses are 
modified both as to content and as to 
method, and outlined carefully for 

_ three levels of ability, the bare essen- 

| . tials for groups of most limited ability. 
-___ Other conscious adjustments include 
a sympathetic understanding of the 
_ pupil, conferences with the adminis- 
tration, more time devoted to explain- 
7 ing assignments, carefully supervised 
study periods; simpler reference ma- 
terial used, time given to individual 
guidance in study, visual aids, much 
review. The work is frequently ar- 
ranged in contract plan, which allows 
pupils to advance at their own rate. 
The teachers keep in touch with par- 
ents by personal calls and by tele- 
phone. Sixty per cent of the teach- 
ers feel that they have lowered their 
standard of work a little, and 87.5 per 
cent consider achievement always in 
relation to capacity. Fifty-six per 
cent of the teachers consider the in- 
ferior (sic) pupil more difficult to deal 
with. 

In summarizing, the author claims 
that social pressure is a big factor ac- 
counting for continuance in high 
school. Many pupils are continuing in 
high school because it is the thing to 
do, it is a fad, all their friends are 
there, it offers the line of least resist- 

_ ance, and satisfies many strong drives. 


In discussing the extreme discrep: 
ancies, the author points out that the 
two groups show considerable over’ 
lapping. On every measure except in 
telligence, the best pupils in the exper} 
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SUMMARY AND 


Most teachers say that th 
under pressure to pass a | °y fee] 
centage of their pupils, Th 
was i again and “5 act 
personal interviews. Co 
the pupils of low sectcley eee 
en the lowest passing mark pos. 
sible, which is D. Several of the 
teachers interviewed stated that 
many pupils receiving D should be 
marked F since they really are fail- 
ing in their work even though an at- 
tempt has been made to adjust 
courses to the low levels of mental 
ity. Thus while an average of D 

for the experimental group may 

seem near an average of C for the 
control group, as is true for langu | 
ages, mathematics, and mene 

reality it represents —- i 

ence in achievement wh 

ults of the 
brought out by the res 
achievement tests.” 
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ONCLUSION . 
C ortemiet 


In her final summary, . 


ell a8 
sayS, rt O f the school ed, 


“On the pa i 
the pupils 1S : an’ 
qhich if guided 10° peor il 


nels, should result in 4 
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ain in the ~ 


equate adjustment 
, that these yOUnE 
lled upon to meet 
t leading to emo” 
-pisapPo” ement for the young 
ere criticism of the 
ga “Tt is inter’ 
” continues Dr. 
“what me . 
u ils and for school, 
sat be eienced before Ameri 
i ducators will face facts more 
a and provide courses beater 
ail to the needs and abilities of 
ypils of low mentality and BIVe 
wore diligent intelligent guidance in 
planning their life careers. 
The book is bristling with charts, 
graphs, questionnaires, and bibliogra- 
phy. It is a most sincere and compre- 
hensive study giving evidences of little 
haste but of extensive research over a 
decade of time. It might well be 
added to any library dealing with the 
proper adjustment of the nation’s 
young people. It is perhaps the best 
summary that exists of what has been 
thought along this line. 
_ _EtizaBetu M. Bryan. 

Washington Irving High School. 
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fessions, and an insight into his own 
potentialities. He is in this way bet- 
ter able to judge whether he prefer 
one or the other type of work. Hav- 
ing been published recently, the book 
is modern and suitable for high school, 
as it takes in inventions and machines 
of modern use. 

The preface states that the book has 
a message. It bids you “Plan, prepare, 
persevere, and produce.” The author 
hopes that it will unlock many doors 
of opportunity. 

The first chapter deals with plan- 
ning the future. Here you must con- 
sider your health first and what you 
are best fitted for. There are also cer- 
tain questions to be answered so that 
you can analyze your own abilities. 
The important thing is to “Know 
Yourself.” The second chapter deals 
with this problem and gives methods 
of self-study. There are then cited 
cases of famous men, such as Balzac, 
Henry Ward Beecher, William Cul- 
len Bryant, and Richard Wagner. 
There are three guiding principles: 
(1) Find out your interests and abili- 
ties; (2) Find your limitations; (3) 
Beware of your physical and mental 
defects. There is a questionnaire 
which helps one to know one’s self. 

Chapters Three through Six deal 
with the age and its problems, and the 
different trades and occupations of 
men and women. In these chapters, 
the author gives an insight into the 
different mechanical trades and the 
business world. There are some help- 
ful questions to aid the youth to decide 
whether he should enter this field of 


endeavor. 
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There then follows the usefulness, 
opportunities, advantages, and disad- 
vantages of the professional life. Work 
in the public service, the different po- 
sitions available, and their advantages 
and disadvantages are fully discussed. 


Art as a life work, the different 
types of art and an extensive ques- 
tionnaire to help the child to deter- 
mine whether he is capable of suc- 
cess in this field, is the topic of a 
chapter. The risks and advantages 
of farming, fishing, and mining are 
also given. He is told how and where 
to get his training, the different types 
of schools, a detailed description of 
them, and how to use his leisure 
wisely. 

How does one advertise for a job, 
and how does one hold it after obtain- 
ing it? There is a whole chapter on 
this. Typical cases are discussed illus- 
trating success and failure, and the 
reasons why some people fail. The 
secret of success is hard work, and the 
key of opportunity may be found in 
the word “ethics.” Education, train- 
ing, health, intelligence, and industry, 
character, and success then follow. 

What could be more fitting than 
the messages from great men and 
women, and the list of good books to 
read that is presented here. There are 
examples from the lives of Edison, Col- 
gate, Benjamin Franklin, Roosevelt, 
Louis Pasteur, Helen Keller, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Beethoven, and 
others. 

The conclusion has a number of 
self-analysis charts to help the youth 
study himself, There are Aptitude 


Interests. int: to 2: 

. 4 Nclin Od 

aptitudes: es abilities 
Oc a 


a 
5 Q@r . 
Various occupations quirem, 


Find Yourself” is 

complete Work for the }, = “Nise 
wishes and is ready to FY °F girl wh, 
work. This book has yer. Aik 
and concrete illustrations a ate 
and will not only ee, Pictures 
adults as well. It is Very ene be 
Slve, enjoyable and simple mee h 
anyone to understand, and is = 
larly suited for the high school te 
and girl. gg 


HELEN KaAPLan. 


Just Plain arti 


By James M. Shields, Coward. 
McCann. $2.00. | 


This is a tale of what happens when 


the higher purpdses of education con: 
flict with the dominant aims of a pow 
erful vested interest in the Southem 
industrial Town of Nugget City. The 
forces of progressive education, in the 
person of Professor Kalb, a Columbia 
professor, and his brilliant but eta 
assistant, Chenault, are virtually “ 
den out of Nugget City. ae 
Board of Education aah ah 
plain larnin’,” no fads or fril ‘ he 
the ignominous departure : av fal 
phets of the new, the mantle BY 

on the very weak an 


g utterly inc 
petent shoulders of Eugene b 
who 


5 
cracks under t fr 
tempting to * 


econcile 
with the demanes 


ticians. 
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sis whole dra 


base compromise leaves us 


ing unaffected. - has - < 

of high trage¢y, ane Ye 
oF tature. Mr. Shields 
attains that § d pas- 
never Or h great vehemence and pas 
writes Wt somehow, his characters 
sion. re fail to come alive. Some- 
and eel his pen and his heart 
e ia afflatus seems to have been 
the — » thesis remains struggling 
ud of the commonplace, tug’ 
he exalted spheres 
-f universal truth. Perhaps it is Mr. 
shields wooden style. Perhaps it is 
his preference for the bludgeon over 
the rapier. Perhaps his failure to per- 
ceive that art means more than having 
, message is at fault. Perhaps his 
strident repetitiousness makes us a bit 
callous to the fates of his puppets. 
Perhaps all this, and a little more. It 
is slightly humiliating to confess that 
this well-intentioned jeremiad leaves us 
cold. For it touches the heart of the 
most crucial problem we must face 
today: Shall education lead the way 
toa new and better life, or shall it be- 
come a handmaiden to the status quo 
and sell its soul to Mammon? Mr. 


ging to soar into t 


| Shields has an answer. It is here in 


Plain Larnin’.” But the greater 
= a iio literature out of this 

tial still remains to be done. 
am tia ag educators would do 
is — Mr. Shields’ impas- 
tS nations of our present sys- 
B hue ie Larnin’*™ is not art, 

¢ ring of truth. 


ay 


A. H. Lass. 


a of sordid conniv- © 


Beyond the Street 


By Edgar Calmer. Harcourt, Bice: 


$2.50. 


The school-teacher is coming into 
his own these days. This is the sec- 
ond full-length novel this year devoted 


to the pedagogue and his tribulations, 
It differs from Mr. Shields “Just Plain 
Larnin’,” a very heavy-handed bit of 
invective, for Mr. Calmer is interested 
in the school-teacher as a human being, 
not as a social problem. Hence his 
characters achieve a life of their own, 
and are not lost in a morass of philo- 
sophical and educational maunderings. 
In this sensitive and vivid story, Mr. 
Calmer succeeds in getting under the 
hides of all his characters. It is no 
very pleasing spectacle we see. For 
all does not appear as tranquil as it 
should “Beyond the Street,” where 
Starrett High School stands aloof from 
the life that eddies around it. With 
horribly cold detachment, Mr. Calmer 
lays bare the souls of a few poor, 
warped figures ironically struggling to 
breathe into others the vision of a life 
which they never had and never can 
have. The school-teachers here amply 
dissected are seen prey to the same 
frustrations and neuroses that afflict 
their humbler and _ less enlightened 
brethren. A college degree and a mis- 
sion in life apparently do not guaran: 
tee their possessors against the mala- 
dies of our time, but seem, on the 
contrary, to render them more acutely 
susceptible. For Mr. Quent, Mr. 
Norsworthy, Miss Treylor, Mr. Kop- 
pel and the others are a most pathetic, 


twisted lot, whose relations with their 
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students are not always entirely aca- 
demic. The students, at least those 
who flicker in and out of the story, 
are in many respects miniature repro- 
ductions of their teachers, just as con- 
fused, just as impotent, just as cheer- 
less. 

The book is permeated with what, 
for want of a better term, we must 
call morbidity, and this without im- 


% 4 plying any moral censure of much of 


F.. the rather pathological goings-on Be- 
tween teachers and students. None of 
the hilarity, ribaldry, and healthy ani- 
mal excitement which are so character- 
istic of school find any place in this 
novel. Mr. Calmer’s treatment is a 
very narrow and exclusive one. He 
misses the broad currents of school 
life, and retires to study with micro- 
scopic intensity some of its subterran- 
ean rivulets. The result is a very fas- 
cinating account of what takes place 
in the all-too-human souls- of some 
school teachers after the dismissal bell 
rings, and also between periods. It is 
to be regretted, however, that Mr. 
Calmer has turned his unusual talents 
tu a dredging up of “complexes” which 
Freudian literature has by now made 
commonplace. The materials lay at 
hand crying to be moulded into ex- 
alted tragedy. But Mr. Calmer, like 
Mr. Shields, has made of them very 
poignant but very trivial misfortune. 


As a commentary on_ teachers, 
“Beyond the Street” is irrelevant. It 
is, however, a brilliantly written hu- 
man document. The aura of Joyce 
and Huxley hangs heavy about it. But 
Mr. Calmer has his own style. He is 







young, gif 
fniitMene po? Possessed o¢ ot 
into characte, cypenettating «tne 
rae Cter. His Work jg insights 
“Thos ‘0 Shaw's sour “HCCtiyg 
ae who can, do D-Mot. 
can’t, teach.” * Those wh, 


A. H. L. 


Psychology and the 


N . 
By S. L. Pressey, ew Education 


ar . 
ers. Pet and Broth, 


Like Ko-Ko’s bra; 
} n, this La 
teems with endless schemes ea j 
and new” for the teac ai 
at large. It is filled w 


ith many p| 
ant bodements of a new era ae 


books on educational psychology, Dy 
Pressey has wisely abandoned the tra 
ditional organization of material for a 
more useful, practical arrangement, 
Past texts have aimed at a presenta. 
tion of a system of psychology logic: 
ally coherent and complete in every 
detail. This text is predicated on the 


not too brash assumption that what — 


the teacher wants is information that 
will be of immediate relevance and 
utility. Thus the vast and profoundly 
involved disquisitions on instincts and 
reflexes, original nature and other oa 
intellectual tid-bits are rudely an 


ruthlessly excluded. And psychology 


| 
once more begins to read like the truly 


ae js not 
svat hat it is. This 8 
fascinating tale t vitous desig! 


be taken as a gratul is 
aes of the vitally essential of 
cal grubbing out of which ON i 
much of our yalid peda st 
ples. Dr. Pressey as mereyy “. 
the need for a boo foe ain 


teaching rather ‘9% 


84 


hing Profession 


jdle speculation. TP =i 


marshes ° yell founded hope that this 


presseY” 1 enable us to see “behind 


oa a ion—children.” fine 


rca calizat 
cach 8 sagogue, that 15 the nub of 


to the Pr” what educational psychol- 

ibutes to his understanding 
yt and to his ability to help 
of the et eo his fullest and most 


‘ous development. 
The book is divided into two sec: 


pe I, “Development During the 


school Years, 
. Dr. ' Pressey cons 


> under which heading 
iders the physical, 


mental, spiritual, and emotional matu- — 


ration of the child in his personal and 
social life. ; 


Part II, “Learning in School” deals 
exhaustively with the nature, control 
and direction of learning. This sec- 
tion is particularly well-documented 
and checked every step of the way 
with the latest researches. 

We heartily recommend “Psychol- 
ogy and the New Education” to those 
who seek guidance that is not preachy 
and soundness that is not dull. 


ra. a 
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conferences | suggest an educational holiday. |, 

ruthless restriction of "'studies,"' "surveys," " Uggest an 
unrelenting birth control of educational asso 
ment sine die of educational conferences, whi n- 
that leads to reckless speech. Incidentally ss eat enthusiasm 
Education compiled in Washington lists almost two L. 4 tecton i. 
and regional educational associations and one atadtes at National 
five educational periodical publications. | suggest that Pose 
take themselves at whatever point they now eines 


find themselve 
only to do well that which they are now doing. Uscombeni iy 
they may be of the ultimate value of what they are doing, he | 


well is itself an end, and therefrom they may also come to see what 
is more worth doing. They will at least have time to think and to 
form judgments. They will save the energy and time lost in false 
motions. « 


nguage of ‘ 


Out of the more deliberate observation of what they are doing 
and the cumulative gathering of thought and experience and the 
imaginative brooding of many minds, ideas wil slowly formulate, to 
be caught up and given synthesis by great individuals—some Froebel 
or Pestalozzi or John Dewey. Parenthetically, how much of the current 
educational patter is a superficial rendering of John a ee 
cational philosophy! It must be remembered that a ie 
been our greatest pioneer in educational thought, did his the Le 
before there were any Hollerith machines. And | eae able 
could to this day make the correlations from two i “ a, I 
Neither, probably, will the next John Dewey be Se progres 
the intangibles of cultural progress, education Me elaboration 
cannot come by multiplication of paraphernalia or echesel wilh 
technics. Nor does it come by sitting down In forma address 4 five 
ferences to evoke a philosophy before the — rie 
P.M. Friday. However it does come, at tble ripening: 
consciously. More likely, it is by a slow. Import P 


NATHANIEL PEFFER " 
In his article, “Educators Groping oe aaa 
Stors,’ Harper's Magazine for January. 





BREAD AND DOGMA 


Assembled shades 


. Hades. 
(se in the New Pedagogues 
abso 


parangue-) 
pedagogue: 
pedagce™ es h 


And so we modern 
ave steered a judicious 
tween the absolute dogmatism 
fics inquiry and the complete 
‘epticism which makes all 4) 

less since it contends that truth 1s 
eens! unknowable. Both of these 
doctrines lead to intellectual sterility. 
We, however, teach no inviolate dog: 
mas. We hold no sacrosanct prin: 
ciples. The dogmas of today are the 
superstitions of tomorrow. History 
has taught us that every age has its 
own Shibboleths, and spills the blood 
of its antagonists on the altars of its 
convictions, only to be mocked at by 
posterity for its worship of a simula- 
crum. The centuries have corroded 
the certitudes for which so many of 
you fought and died. 

Socrates: I'm afraid I don’t quite 
comprehend the situation you speak 
of Do you really mean that people 
are no longer willing to die for their 
+ that it makes little difference 

them whether God or Satan is at 

¢ helm of human destiny? 
a ee I'm afraid that is just 
ice rn The modern man 
Siew . ideals worth fighting for, be- 
enough ac too few that are true 
tendant Pia See, science and its at- 
© heart ae have so eaten into 
NO idea a the eternal truths that 
‘ough for sound and worth-while 
man to stake his life upon. 


course be 
which stl 


Religion, the family, government, love, 
marriage, friendship and all those vir- 
tues which formed the bedrock upon 
which your societies rested so securely, 
are slowly eroding and crumbling 
under the attritive action of méddern 
thought. 

Socrates: If it is true that the truths 
we lived by are now of historical in- 
terest only, and if some set of prin- 
ciples is necessary to give form and 
direction to human activity, how then 
do your people manage to keep satis- 
fied and sane? 

Pedagogue: That is a problem, in- 
deed. The answers are many: The 
ignorant cling frantically to their 
“creed outworn,” sensing intuitively 
that illusion is preferable to a realistic 
nullity. The young intellectuals sub- 
limate their frustrations in a mad pur- 
suit of fantastic pleasures, and in a 
weird devotion to cults whose only 
claim to attention is their novelty. 
Others beat out their palled brains in 
controversies over nugatory issues. 


Some, realizing the futility of it all, - 


carry their lives to a low animal plane 
where, at last, such certainties as food, 
air, and lust are not open to question. 
And so it goes, each working out what 
seems for him the most ideal solution. 

Socrates: I marvel at the coldness 
with which you regard these symbols 
of what must surely be immense emo- 
tional and intellectual travail. But an- 
other question occurs to me at this 
point. How are you educating your 
children to pass into this confusion? 
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Surely, you are not allowing them to 
go forth from your halls of learning 
_ utterly unaware of the horrors that 
lurk in every corner, and utterly un- 
prepared to cope with this life? 
Pedagogue: By no means—we teach 
them that life is full of uncertainty. 
In fact, we make clear to them that 
the only certainty in life is uncer- 
tainty. History has taught us that. 
Thus armed, our students are ready 
to venture forth to meet any situation, 
since they are not handicapped by 
having their emotions too profoundly 
rooted in any one idea. Thus, in a 
world of rapid and incessant change, 
they will have the capacity to adjust 
themselves quickly and harmoniously. 
Socrates: That is all very well—But 
with what positive passions do you en- 
dow these students of yours? Man's 
deepest life is not in mere change. He 
changes from something to something 
else. Man lives by bread and dogma. 
Dogma is his life-blood, whether it 
be biological or social. An education 
which does not, at least, provisionally, 
and with some ardor, commit itself to 
definite (not sacrosanct) principles, 
breeds social and moral indifference 
in its charges. One cannot live by 
promises of bread. One cannot live 
by negations. One cannot be passion- 
ate about the certainty of uncertainty. 
Your students must have certainties, 
even if they be only partial and ten- 
tative. They must be vital and deep 
enough to make life seem worth a 
fight, instead of a lackadaisical snort 
of contempt. Your students must be 
standard bearers for some cause, not 
pawns in a metaphysical chess game. 


6 


P edagogue: 
Spoken wel]. 


a twentieth-centy 
What it was wile 


Socrates: You mean m 
love and hate and wit 
other; ambition 


them? nO longer CONSumes 


Pedagogue: Of coy 

The pace of life has hire Socrates 
move more rapidly in the Things 
world. As I speak to you ae 

speeds through the heavens on ae 
wings at incredible speed, Hp * 
longer walks. He is driven to his des. 
tination by mechanical slaves. The 
modern housewife does not break her 
back over her daily chores. She 
presses a button and they are done, 
I haven’t even begun to tell you about 
the marvels of the world from which 


J have just come. 


Socrates: That is very interesting, 
indeed. But, you laughed a moment 
ago when I asked you whether men 
loved and hated and killed each other. 
You admitted that they are moved 
by the same passions that move : 
Shades. Why, then, must your = 
cational scheme be 50 different 


Must not those passions 
nse to ¥ 


‘ 


ours? 
trained to move in respe en sth 
ous thought? Must ae tolerance 
taught that only by a ere life 
of each other's frailities 


ig seems ° 
made endurabie! Oe ded ed. 


the main point t alter" 


externals of life may 





—_ 


ee 


there is neces 





what you have said, man 
Bub ni animated by the same im- 
still oe brought meaning into the 
‘gue 7 “ll of Us here. | 
om ye: 1 did not mean to Im 
a re not school our children 
pl a ie that our racial experi- 
o a“ « bequeathed them. You must 
= ‘ak that we are grown brutish. 
ae in our industrial society, 
Ts ity for simple love and 
was, however, speaking 
bout the political and eco- 
nomic truths which history has shown 
ys are not irrefragable. We have, 


from our dispassionate observations, 


faith. 
mainly a 


| arrived at the great philosophic prin- 


ciples of uncertainty and_ change. 
Heracleitus, you will remember, 
pointed out that the essence of life 
is its ever-changing nature. We thus 
do not believe that we should, in all 
fairness to our students, teach them 
to adhere too zealously to any one 
truth, for tomorrow that truth may 
be disproved, and then they will be 
rudderless in a sea of change. . . . 


Tell me, 


Socrates: Pedagogue, 


‘under what sort of government do 


your students live? 


Pedagogue: A democracy, Socrates, 
* government “of the people, by the 
People, and for the people.” 


S : ; 
Rit You mean that in your 
r =n : 
“st hment every citizen has a vital 


: ‘portant function to perform? 
itney Precisely, Socrates, every 
tructure an ae part of the whole 
and ho,” Which rests on the wisdom 
com nesty of every member of the 

munity 


Socrates: And what force holds 
your nation together? What guaran- 
tees its perpetuation? 

Pedagogue: That is simple: the mu- 
tual sharing and appreciation of a set 
of common ideals. It is these ideals 
which solidify all the elements of our 
nation into one. 

Socrates: And without these ideals, 
what happens to your nation? 


Pedagogue: It disintegrates, nat- 
urally. 
Socrates: Well, then, you stand 


condemned by your own words, Peda- 
gogue, of conspiring to overthrow the 
very society that you are paid to up- 
hold and foster. 
Pedagogue: How so, Socrates? 
Socratess: It is simple. You admit 
that a nation draws its life-blood from 
the fund of commonly held ideals. 
And yet you insist that your teachings 
center around the great “principle of 
uncertainty” which means that your 
young people are indirectly learning 
to despise those great traditions which 
should move them as one. I do not 
see how you can escape the dilemma. 
Pedagogue: But, Socrates, this is 
putting the whole matter unfairly. . . . 
Socrates: I’m sorry, Pedagogue, to 
be so brusque. But I see a new shade 
whom I must welcome to our midst. 
Before I go, let me leave this with you 
to think over until we meet again. 
Your colleagues would do well to stop 
this talk about “the principle of un- 
certainty.” They may find themselves 
soon with all those who prove treach- 
erous to the trust that society puts in 
them. Democracy cannot subsist long 
on the inhalations of uncertainty. 
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avur yourm In a democ 
; ; racy m 
given something more go] oe 


atable than uncertainty, — a 
Positive passion for the true and noble 
aken out of 
© which your 
d them slide. 


in life. They must be t 
the slough of apathy int 
vacillations have allowe 


You must construct for them out of 


the materials you have a vision of life. 
Even if that vision be not complete 
in all its details, no matter. You must 
give it to them. You must teach the 
whatever of truth and beauty man- 
kind has been able to salvage from the 
wreckage of time. I agree with you 
when you say that they must not be 
immured against change. But they 
must have some beliefs in some things. 
They must be given a faith in their 
own efforts, in their own powers. 


Life will come and take from them 
what they hold dear. What of that? 
Must they then be taught to hold 
nothing dear. What of that? Must 
they then be taught to reverence noth- 
ing, love nothing, place their faith in 
nothing, merely because the objects of 
their devotions may change or vanish? 


No, Pedago e. 


a greater one that fee os 

Ou must teac Not a 
Ment to things as the ra 
teach, too, that pees 
things as they always } 
always will be. ou = 
hearts of your t 


‘ok young to 
contradictions, the cruel 
life. You must make your 

part of the traditions th yt 


at stem f 


heart. Change, uncertain 


ty there will 
always be. But it is not around these 
that youth will rally its generous im- 


pulses. It is not these that youth will 


fight to defend. The very existence of 


your society’ depends upon the degree 
to which youth is steeped in your 
great national ideals and traditions. 
Leave this melancholy wailing about 
the “certainty of uncertainty.” Take 


up the more thrilling call of the cer> 


tainties. It is these, and only these 

which have given and still can a 

meaning, direction, and force to lite. 
ABRAHAM H. Lass. 


Manual Training High School. 


C | oyYs 
BROOKLYN B 

UB PROGRAMMING AT THE ) 

; VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


CONSIDERATION of club pro- 
gramming in the schools of 
America is particularly interesting : 
this time in the light of cece devel: 
opments in the nation’s economic 
status. Now, more than ever, we a” 
able to correlate the work of the ¢ e 
with the new leisure that has res 





= jndus’ 

from the vast coérdination of 1 

trial facilities under the — re jun 

The club as an ¢ ucation iy 

has, of course, been i ti 

O 

cepted by educators for § bee 

The rigidity of the cS eat 

found to be too great an = vf the 
for the complete captiva 


4 
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the human 





f total 
g lines © 
rin the past 
ught forth the 
hich offers the 
or the “gang 
in the makeup 
0d It has been pos 
. plement tra! 
‘tle, thos” : 
: a of the “new ee 
‘that those who are intereste = 
bs should welcome. Now, mor 


shan ever, does club ree 
come important in .the e -— 
scheme. With the acknowledged bene 
és of character education and person’ 
ality integration, we envision the 
dults of tomorrow who have more 


| “time to spare,” as a result of the 
modifications of working conditions in - 


industry. Practically speaking, we 
must train now for leisure if we wish 
our youth to become happy adults. 
The Brooklyn Boys’ Vocational 
High School has become particularly 
interested in this problem because of 
- “ cooperation with the indus- 
+. 4 and civic life of the com- 
Stier's : ur students must actively 
R and become part of that life. 
talizing the swiftly chanoj 
flees yc anging trends 
mes and recognizing also 
at vocational schools will 


© fact th 

Venty 
si Play a greater part in the 
System, we ar 


in th 
*ducatin 
is CO 
Means 
Cars our 


Cerne d 


e vitally con- 
of 


© club program as a means 
g for the new leisure. 
Nsideration of values is by 


new. For the past fifteen 


| Patttine Suidance program with our 


Or Continuation students 


5 of eee Seal ‘ 
a 











nas pee 


- widening of our sph 


e 
of necessity agencies that at 
contacting —* “ ie fact that the 


j ted in boys- dr 
—— worked all day and atte 

school only four hours 4 
this limitation necessary: 


' rmifts 
to include full-time students perm : 
ys to extend our club ase 
to include curricular and extra -aneet 
ular activities as well as the servi 
outside agencies mentioned above. e 

In order to vitalize our my 
“interest questionnaire” was fillec ou 
by 1,538 students. We were inter- 
ested in determining how many boys 
were already members of clubs and 
what kind of clubs they were- We 
were also interested in the boys who 
were now members of clubs and what 
activities they favored. A complete 
compilation follows: 


Stupy OF CLUB MEMBERSHIP 
Census of 1,538 Students 
February, 1934 


I 


A. Members of clubs 385 259% 
Members of Clubs— 
Boy Scouts 43 
¥. M. G. A, 28 
Y. M. H. A. 2 
Flatbush Boys Club 6 
Navy Cadets 6 
Radio Clubs 6 
Aviation Clubs 6 
Catholic Clubs 16 
Social Clubs 27 


Miscellaneous, Social 
and Athletic Clubs 145 
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2. Fift 
y per cent of the § 
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iB worth wht 


B. Non-members of 
Clubs 1153 75% | 
one time be y 
IJ —" ie mentee 
in clubs predominating j, 8 developing better attitud 
Ath cell 790 wilete chia a yim es. phase of club 
t etic 409 4. Boys readily d I$ in Recommendations past. UD programming i 
Social 128 as puan eee? rop out of club -icipatio ing in the 
Boy Scouts 83 5. Specific cl ully program S that , Mae particle m O 
: vy MCA . sa loan ubs are emecst nterclass Athletic Tournaments C utside Agencie 
Catholic 71 gender seep can this “ 4. Interclass Dramatic Tura: Be rap wit) emo : 
Aviation 9 students in a a participation - en- ments fe e the school is pe groups 
! Flatbush B. C. 5 gram? It fr pe ae the 3, Organizalion of an annual Boat Brick Mention must be remely desir- 
I Miscellaneous 102 the majority of e remembered Zio Ride ; cil es Boys Work es cect of the 
if B. Non-members 748 members of the leap = : 4. ingrown of Field and Tete -. De eer four years ha 
| class. A under-privi ohen 2 ik o by Mr. 
| in om dome A. nel to pandereivleger: a s.hool Rallies stork i som tochahe te he oie 
1 Activities most interested in and womig: st acterizes their soci ploy. 6, Better Prepared Pupil Asse organizations: Ch es the followin 
.. Clubs desired. with _— They are oe blies m- Federation, Bo urch and Missi - 
| A. Athlet th learning a trad concerned | ° 7. Devel uMGA.% Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, 
i) _ Athletic possible in ord rade as quickly as , Development of General Or- -M.C.A, Y.M.B oys’ Clubs 
! 1. General fo Azeoctien 1 rder to earn a livelihood. ganization of Columbus Fx, 3 sails. Knights 
it 2. Baseball arge group of our Tot Indivi Rotary, Ki 5 Exahange Milobe, fs 
138 are those wh students oa Individual Participati » Alwanis ; at ERCNS 
3 Swimming 100 with orthod o are vaguely dissatisfied q articipation at School Commerce, Cri , Junior Chamber of 
A. etkedall °- 8 — _ academic offerings. The 1, Organization of Specialty C Catholic Cu a, Prevention Burez 
5. Football "4 =a teeeeth 8 school with its academic a, Dramatic ty Clubs Houses, Co sie = Society, Settlem ‘ 
: Fiewor 4 nei _" not to their liking and b. Radio ~ A sevies nd Councils, Schools. 
; ae Handball a sia TRE e chosen the “vocational way” c. Camera the stude ia Noonday Assemblies .. 
he sg Soccer 9 Ne e of expressing themselves. d. Poster out for ie body has been ¢ - 
9, Wrestling 7 er veahEIes @ student Self-Govw e. Orchestra nent e past five years ae 
B. Social 5 ament program which has bet in f Stamp and speakers in business cal 4 
© iA viation + — operation for several years, g. Others as de “ civic life visit the school aa pe 
Do Music . on shown a definite desire on the stu’ Mi number of th mand requires d ess the students on topi and ad- 
E. Camping = body for further student activ ms have been t nese recommenda- ay and pertinent subje te of te ae 
F. Motion Picture : be. Te self-motivation provides = idee, Others need R — on ee to 
CG" Naval Scouts 3 own pupil leadership for this eat I. Nej ’ nt. ecreation, Veeadon — as Health, 
H! Hee Scouts 5 prise. A successful weekly newspa? Dens ghborhood Clubs Leisire Time Fa nemployment, 
I. Chemistry ) 18 another indication of desire for by he the large dj Life, Codperation vities, Values in 
J. Stamps 4 pression along these lines. Ws resulted: ool, suc district covered and School, et — Home Business 
) paper, known 2 “The Opportun €¢ In estab); cessful eff ry Other af Gy ae presented Ww 
Interpretation N ” ; ’ ‘ in ablishin orts have activities of h eekly. 
, of Interest Census ews,” has been published f Communi g small inti clude: the Council i 
. Twenty-five teen year oa ated er ciyj ity hou ae = 
per cent years. It 18 written, ay vic ses, ch 1. Th 
are already bli a ros We have Organizati » churches . e develo . 
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ing forward to community club con- 
tacts for the boy who needs them. 
3. Securing of possible centres for 
basket ball and other activity groups 
in clubs, churches, and the like. 
Various members of the Council, 
who are members of the organization 
and clubs in the vicinity, assist in the 
planning and development of the club 


work. 

The Council has promoted the Bor- 
ough Boys’ Week program for the 
last three years. Boys’ Week is a 
part of the National Boys’ Week, 
and all organizations coéperate in de- 
veloping “boy-consciousness”” in 
Borough. Each day of the week is set 
aside for a special activity such as 
Recognition Day, Vocational Day, 
Church Day, At Home Day, Out-of- 
Doors Day, Citizenship Day, School 
Day, and is usually followed by a 
‘>, parade of thousands of boys from the 
schools, clubs and other organizations 
in the Borough. 
= .-- The Council has promoted a “Find 
Yourself Campaign,” which is a voca’ 
tional guidance project. Business and 
"professional men interview the boys, 
“3 who are particularly interested in 
"these professions and business, and 
_ are guided in the interview by a com- 
_ plete analysis blank which the boy 
— fills out previous to the interview. 
i. The Council serves as a clearing 
house for all work relating to boys 
~ in Brooklyn. Its services as an agency 
for securing club programming facili- 
"ties cannot be overestimated. Club 
_ rooms, gymnasiums, park space, per’ 
_ mission to visit local points of inter’ 


the 
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est, are but some 
vices rendered by Ng ie 
The Crime Prevention : 
the Police Department ; 
agency that is of great vale 
boys, including those who in: 
that they might be stdin 
crime, are frequently referred oe 
e 


ible Ser. 
cil, 


Ureay of 
another 


Crime Prevention Bureau. These bese 
ys 


are counselled 
reau certian ce 
€ program 
lanned f Wh 
planned for them. These boys 
referred to neighborhood clubs thet 
have been investigated by the B 
ureau, 
The Crime Prevention Bureau has un- 
dertaken a survey of all the club facili 
ties in the Borough. An evaluation of 
all clubs including social clubs, pool 
rooms, motion picture theaters, and 
so on, has been made so that boys can 
be referred to approved facilities for 
recreation and leisure. According to 
the records of the Crime Prevention 
there are more billiard parlors 


Bureau, 
an there are clubs 


and pool rooms th 
for boys. 

The Crime Prevention 
organized athletic teams. These teams 
have _ baseball diamonds and play 
felds assigned to them and are under 
the supervision of a member of the 
Bureau. During the baseball season, 
these teams are taken in buses to a 
the Dodgers, Giants an yankees 
action. Boys are 4 
to swimming 3 
theaters. 

Special interest 
sociation of clubs w! ja’s © 
because of Mayor La Guaree” 
cent emphasis on crime P 
his insistence that “it sho 


Bureau has 


attache 
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Sp veral L , 
Darton, Ba prSUage C 19 
lay, ee, Upsha — a Helen 


‘qth mena 
od out . this project a memorable 
fcr . ; The Brookl One, 
ool of ‘yvenile delinquency with j oklyn Bureau of Charities 
re 0” by properly programmed a - welfare work has also aided 
ig 1B a Jemonstrated time and how — contacts with the students. 
guos Ba t rest notewOor thy example th , ope that the foregoing is but 
gol The * from the Community h eginning of a comprehensive . 
of this comes one 0 the most con’ SCHESIs for the directing toward 
Boys Club of 2 Bronx. In 1932 ge time habits. 
rd 3 the highest delin’ ae a 
je de din the borough and the P of exploring the recreative 
i interests and capacities of the voca- 


ecor 

as reg 
acerned: Si 
if the club one y 
. been committed 


ear ago, N10 


Crime Prevention 


House, an 


rded as serious by 
nce the inception 


for delinquency. 


A working agreement among the 
Bureau, the Bronx 


d the Principals of schools 






: streets and in the Nos. 2, 4, 42, 55, and 58 has Pi 
made = 


tionally minded boy is still new. On 
a successful handling of it depends the 
success of a leisure time program. 
Harry WOLFSON. 
Brooklyn Boys’ Vocational High 
School. 


“AN EXPERIMENT IN LANGUAGE LEARNING 


fe A public high school in New 
York City there is being carried 
out an experiment in language learn- 
ing which will be of interest to all 
concerned with the teaching of both 
foreign languages and the vernacular. 
The text-book used is a so-called Gen- 


tral Language Course* which has a 


Constructed 
othe tere language as the language 


There 
have been many claims made 


Y shoo 
any 3 People, especially in Ger- 
henefts +, ne 2 England, of th 


quent work in lan- 


e 

d ' 
of a » tape the initial study 
“es ved, constructed lan- 


gu 


ompany, 
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guage. One of the claims is that it is 
easier to make the pupil look at lan- 


guage objectively by this means than 


through the medium of the vernacu- 
lar or the much more difficult medium 
of a natural, foreign language. An- 
other claim is that, through the ab- 
solute regularity of such a language, 
it is easier to teach the pupil gram- 
matical concepts, especially when these 
vary from the usages of his mother 
tongue, than by means of a foreign 
language whose irregularities and ex- 
ceptions make for confusion. A third 
claim is made: that, by the simplified 
process of word-building used in these 
constructed languages, the pupil be 
comes aware of the methods of forma- 
tion of words and is more likely to 
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recognize a word in a foreign tongue 
that has a root similar to an equivalent 
word in the vernacular, even though 
the inflectional or other affixes may 
be unintelligible to him. 

There seemed to be sufficient evi- 
dence of a kind to make a properly 
carried out experiment worth while. 
Such an experiment was set UP in 
February, 1934, and the following 
pages report progress and items of in- 
terest, although the ultimate aim of 
the experiment, which is to show the 
effect on subsequent progress in learn- 
ing a foreign language, can be realized 
only after at least one more term and 

possibly two. The present experi: 

ment is being carried out in-a group 
which will study French after the 
first-term work in General Language. 
Forty-two pupils (1 superannuated 
during the term) of the incoming 
©! class, prospective French students, 
whose parents had given written con- 
Y sent, were grouped to study the Eaton 
a _ General Language Course for the pe- 
~ riod of the first term instead of 
French. This group and a control 
g group in the same class, also com- 
- posed of 42 pupils, who were to be- 
gin the study of French, were tested 








B of Thorndike's Test . 
Knowledge) on January - Word 
The elementary school recor Z 1934, 
84 pupils were also obtained Of the 
tests and the elementary ict As the 
showed that the control 70" Brades 
of superior intelligence ea Was 
perimental group and, furth = oe 
as it was found that the Seiden” 
was itself to be the subject of i 
mentation through the use of a o 
tried method in French, a Blond ws a 
trol group in the same class Sands 
tained. This group had 37 pall 
was a beginners’ French class, and the 
results of the English vocabulary tests 
(which, as a rule, can be correlated 
with IQ’s) showed it to be more 
nearly equal (slightly higher) to the 
experimental group. 

As the elementary school grades 
are given in terms of letters, the fol- 


lowing equivalents in percentages . 


were used uniformly for all three 
groups in order to make comparisons: 
A = 95; Bt = 88 B= 8; 
C+ = 78;C = 75;D = 6). The 
experimental group will be termed 
Group I; the first control group, doing 
special work in French, Group I; “i 
second control group, doing vusua 
first-term high school French, Group 









| ment tests in oe 
‘ Ob) apulesy June, 193 4 (Thorn- 
p0¥P i nd The results 
ms ” Group I, 9.85 +; 
4; Group II, 2.99— 
asurement test in 
in June 
ylary was BVM 

peo — during the first fer® 
ie which had vie 
tw u- 

of te , (for purposes © 
‘al an after the General 
ot Group has studied French 


easure 


Grou? ‘octive me 


s 


t was the Amer- 


_ This tes 
‘ ae Beta French Test, Form 
5 Pat 1-100 words. The results 


follow: 
Group Il, 43: Group III, 28.8. 


The same test was also given to the 
experimental group although it had 
tudied no French, in order to see 
vtat language aptitude (or other ben- 
ets) had been acquired in the Gen- 
eral Language study. Results follow: 
Group I, 27.75. 


It will be noted that in English 
wabulary the General Language 
Group made about four times as much 
bs either control group. In 
ee pares it had studied no 
enue ne General Language Group 

Sn aie two-thirds the vocabu- 
" ted by Group II and almost 


. same 9 
Croup Il mount as acquired by 


Pour ‘ 
: Object 
tanty a Measurement tests 
Were given to Group I 
b] 





° 
te. 
yar’ 


In vocabulary (selection tests-—Es- 
peranto word with five English words 
from which to select the equivalent), 
100 words, a total gain of 34 was 
made. This corresponds to a little 
more than the gain made in the ver- 
nacular during the first five years of 
school life. (21.5 of this gain was 
made during the first half of the 
term.) Score made before study: 
12.6; at end of first half-term, 34.2; 
at end of term, 47.1. 

In comprehension of written direc- 
tions (25 items) the progress made 
was 16. Score made before study, 
1.4; at end of first half-term, 11.6; 
at end of term, 18.— — 

In comprehension of aural direc- 
tions (25 items), which was given for 
the first time at the end of the first 
half-term and again at the end of the 
term, the progress made was 11.+, 9 
of which was made during the first 
half-term. (With this test and the 
following one, it is considered safe to 
assume that the class starts at 0.) 

In comprehension of paragraph 
reading (connected discourse — 16 
items) the gain made was 11.3. 

One observation made by the 
teacher seems significant: 

She noticed that, in the case of the 
pupil who makes no nrogress during 
the first three or four weeks of a lan- 
guage course, whereas in the study of 
a natural language, he becomes hope- 
lessly confused and steadily retro- 
grades, in the study of the constructed 
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~ in English vocabulary (Forms A and III. 
mone Vocab. 
Elementary School Rating - a "34 

Jan. "34 . cogen Form B 

- Av. Age Gen’l Rat’g Eng. Spell’g Arith. 58 5+ 

Group I 13+, 85.7+ = 88.7+ . 90. 38.14 py and 

Group II 134+. 3 =89.6+ — 89.7 925+ 88.34 604+ 00-2 

Group III 14— 84. 336+ 86. + 83.  gomewhat 

(It will be seen that the Elementary School ratings for GrouP aad that thes? 


a (Vocaly 

‘ e =a and written direc- 

1 tite ie Study began; four 

tem, 8nd four at the end f 
fe) 








; : in m 
higher in all subjects than those for Group Ill. It must be borne 1? d cannot be ih 


are subjective marks given by different teachers in different schools = seta a0 i. 
sidered as valid in intelligence rating as the objective measuremen at practically ‘ 
vocabulary administered by the same examiner to all three groups 


same time.) 


language, things gradually become 
clearer to him and he begins ty make 
progress even after floundering for 
the first month, (This is doubtless 
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gue to the fact that the constructed 
language 1s absolutely regular and the 
t repetition of, for example, 
always expressed 
eventually pene- 
ncept in the 


constan 
grammatical points, 
in the same form, 
trates and clarifies the co 
dull mind.) 

The psychological benefit of such a 
course, in giving the pupil a sense of 
possession of a foreign tongue and an 
interest in practising it, would seem 
to be demonstrated by the fact. that, 


THE "BRIGHT PUP 





out of the 41 pupils ; 

asked to borrow ati 8t0up, 25 
book and the text-book ice reading. 
story in it and has not bee ch has 
ished) to read during ste ite fin. 
and have bought small Esper MMmer, 
tionaries to use with the fret pei 


text-book has a complete Vvocaby] 
HEten §. Eaton a 
Linguistic Research Associate 


International Auxilia 
ry Langua 
Association oe 


IL" IN THE CIVICS DEPARTMENT oF 


THE WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL 


Wuo Is THE © BRIGHT PuPIL?” 


T seems to the teachers of the Civics 
1] Department of the Washington 
‘Yeving High School that the child 

around whom this discussion should 
center has five characteristics which 
distinguish her from her less fortunate 
school mates. She has intellectual 
superiority, manifested in our subject 
by an ability to see more clearly, in- 
terpret more rationally and decide 
more wisely in all matters affecting 
our community life. She has finer 
social and civic attitudes, and‘is more 
socially minded. She seems to have 
a greater capacity for emotional devel- 
opment, both in depth and in control. 
She seems to have a greater urge and 
vest for well-doing for the common 
good, Above all, she has a marked 
gift for leadership. This, in our opin- 
ion, is a snapshot of the “bright pupil” 


in Civics. 






FALLACIES OFTEN ENTERTAINED IN 
REGARD TO SuCH A Pupr 


In our many informal talks with 
members of other departments as well 
as in conference with each other we 
teachers ‘of the Civics Department 
have often heard the statement that 
“the bright child can take care 0 
self; it is the slow child who 
the teacher.” While this seems to us 
to be true toa certain extent, is it not 


also true that the bright child needs 

direction, stimulus, inspiration, en 

above everything else, “7 4 dell 
upervised stu 

much of the sup ‘il or 0000 


‘mportant to the j 
sO 1mp 4 for us to diste 


child? How stup! 
gard her boredom with the ne 
tine and fail to liberate her 


for creative work! 


needs 


A SECOND FALLACY 
A second fallacy t 
the assumption that we 


is 
hat one hear e 
can evalutt 
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ching of the gifted child with 
our ai ure of certainty and claim 
wy oe sults because of specific 
geht or technique. How can we 
metho gure that in a given case re- 
even be > come from contact with a 
§ aot teacher? Children as well 
designe have different “boiling 
a8 adv and a teacher endowed with 
pr aamic personality may kindle one 
1 and fail to melt the next. We 
p dealing with intangibles which we 
are a learned to measure. In fact, 
ane we never can learn to 
sate them, since it is by their 
fruits ye shall know them,” and the 

fter they have left 


fruit matures 4 
school and we are no longer in touch 
with them. Also, how can we know 


whether Mary S., who is at the pres- 
ent time a successful hydraulic en- 
gineer, received the divine spark 
which fired her imagination and 
started her on the road to success, in 
her English class, her Latin class, her 
mathematics’ class or her first term 
Civics class? Or does Mary perhaps 
owe her success to some teacher in the 
cementary school, or to some fine 
me School teacher or Girl Scout 
amp or to a home rich in uplift- 
ng influences? Mary had lived for 
hh ot fourteen years before her 
. = teachers had the privilege 
Ng acquainted with her! 
The truth b . 
be found oo pro ably Is that Mary S 
ferent os Precious in many 
any, m *s and in contact with 
F {NY teach ° 
ull an right ers. All children, 
TW child whe one Uke Walt Whit- 
° Went forth 
every day, 
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“And the § . | 
, Ost obj a ' 
beg object he became iene 
for . object became a Part of hi 
; Y OF a certain Part of the 
Or for Many years 


of years, Or stretching cycles 


The e | 
child, > lilacs became Part of this 


And grass and whi 
é ite and ss 
caularh and white a er giewe 
His € song of the phoebe Mea 
Rts Parents, he that had father’ 
m and she that had birth'd hi er'd 


ey gave this chi 
Selves than hen more of them- 


They gave him 
they became Bea every day, 


The blow, the qui 

en pardaln, tea = 
e ti 

a night ae time and the doubts 
€ schooner nearby sleepily droppi 
down the tid file beat slack 

awd abs, e, the little boat slack- 
e horizon’s edge, the flyi : 
or fragrance of salt ardhcand use 

These ‘became part of that child 
went forth every day, and who a 
ay and will always go forth every 


A Gavaxy oF Stars 

To illustrate our thesis we might 
cite Brita O, Frances R, Eleanor R, 
Charlotte MacG, Betty G, Helen S, 
Edith R, Evelyn S, Ethel B and many 
other fine girls, all of whom were 
superior in their first term Civics 
classes, excelling in interest in their 
work, in an enlightened understanding 
of its objectives and in the number 
and kind of projects which they car- 
ried through, either at the suggestion 
of their teachers or upon their own 
initiative. These girls enriched the 
course of study for their classmates 
as well as for themselves. As early 
as the freshman year, they gave 
marked ability as leaders. Every ane 
of them was later chosen by her 
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me office on the 
or school paper, 
selected this year 
edal for excelling 
Government.” 


schoolmates for s0 
Governing Council 
and Brita has been 
for the school’s m 
in “Cooperation in 

It would be fallacious for us to 


that we are responsible for the 
s, and at the same 
re the 


claim 
success of these girl 
modest for us to igno 
our having had a share 


that because Miss 
A of the Civics Department did or 
said something in Brita’s class in the 
~ fall of 1929, Brita has been able to 
win this honor at the hands of her 
teachers and schoolmates,—frankly we 
think this 1s unscientific. We doubt 
whether Brita herself knows just 
what influences in her life have meant 


the most to her. 


time mock 
possibility of 


in it. But to say 


CasE STUDIES 
What, then, have we as 4 depart- 
ment to report in our attempt to an- 
swer the question put to us? Happily 
we do know many “bright” girls who 
have apparently been helped towards 
a fuller development of their abilities 
and gifts through specific activities 
undertaken in connection with their 
Civics work. 
A brief account of a few of these 
cases we herewith submit. 










i Anastasia S 

ne >A White-Russian girl who had es- 
 caped with her grandparents at the 
time of the Russian Revolution and 
had lived in Greece as a refugee, was 
about seventeen years of age when she 
came to our school. She attracted 
the attention of her teacher in Civics 


by her fine class and home 
her special reports of visits Work, by 
of social and civic inte €0 places 
concern about the a ia by her 
in class and by her exce - discusseq 
of responsibility. When i hal Sense 
studying Welfare of the Une Class wag 
she visited a home for th Ortunates, 
home for orphans and a € aged, a 
house, and presented rebel tlement 
ten reports on each. She meth 
terested in settlement work, atten ‘e 
a meeting at which Jane Add e 
spoke, became enthusiastic about iL 
idea of service, and, when last a 
heard from her, was at the head of 
a home for wayward girls somewhere 
near Chicago. How much of Anas. 
tasia's career is due to her experience 
in the Old World, how much to her 
environment in the new, how much to 
her Civics teacher, who knows? But, 
at least, through contact with her 
Civics teacher, encouragement was 
given her to become acquainted with 
her city, to find out what was actu 
ally being done for our unfortunates, 
to study the problems involved and to 
try to share in bettering conditions 4 


she found them. 


Jane D 


The writer well 
class of one ° 


te unexpectedly a 
n the 
year’ l 


qui 
the teachers i 
finding a thirteen’ 
leading her group in 
“Carrying Out the 
.ject applied to the 
the girls of her 
class came to the co 


ein 
ulations of the school were b 
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the discussion : 


e 


high schoo” ow 
: t 
on that’ 


throug 
ce of 


os, we ded to 
ye g them to th 
p° vs, not the names 
fens ‘he “Advert 
> duties were to 
jcty for any 
¢ deem necess 


‘ 


of the 


to secure the a 


ng Committee,” ! 
which were to prepare brief talks to 


te delivered in other Civics classes. 
The writer was very much impressed 
with the poise, the good sense, the 
~ tactand the complete lack of arrogance 
of the charm‘ng young chairman. In- 
a it was interesting to notice 
- ant ard v1 r ag 0] 
“e e entire period, 
anes when the girls turned 
: asking her advice. mo 
N time 
in a list 7 ve ga eli 
ins atanged y worded sugges- 
school isl ‘isin - anagram with 
nineogtaphed 8s for illustrations. 
copy of this sheet 


The 
the tyn; ut of ei ; €s came 
T session to do 


P!n " 
5 8 m 
Peak to 0 me ePhing, and - 


mat Project to 


nN 


h the See hee 
of ven the girls and that 
nt ge ight to be done about it.” 


e class (the of- 
of the offend- them through worth-wh; 
ising Committee,” ‘while and pur- 
be those of pub- 
easures the group 
ary, the “Commit- 
ss Arrangements,” which was to 
; Deans and try fact that h 
wterview one at her block i i 
dvice and assistance of in the outskirts 


ihe Governing Council; the “Speak- 
the members of with water from the cesspools in th 
In the 


‘ Successful conclys 
ater we find Jane 
the Governing Coy 


ion. A few ” 
years — 
the President = 


pd Oe 
gone appointed, — the i nci ; 
erittes en etee,” with the in school preparing for Ze i sil 
, urse. W Care 
" erving , ' 3 € are er as 
Obs! watching fOr specific a nel exe edge that her — in the knowl- 
rcise her fine 


gifts of leadership and to devel 
velop 


poseful activity. 


Concetta F 


‘of Brooklyn had no 
ook] sewer and th 
on rainy days the cellars were filed 


yards. Couldn’t something be d 
about it? Most assuredly! Why - 
"7 it? . Armed with the necessary in- 
ormation, Concetta departed. and 
presently returned with the —_ that 
she had written the Borough Presi- 

dent and that he had sent her 
Rar tal which she was to get siened 
sf ben property owners of her neigh- 
. Concetta not only secured the 
necessary number of signatures, but 
re evening dressed in her _— 
est she called upon the Borou h 
same at his home and sane 
e petition In person. Six weeks 
real . triumphant Concetta reported 
pal a! had started work on the 
- and, later still, that the sewer 
ts ae and everybody happy 
— ° “. overlook the fact that 
fon te ther a other reasons 
the officials saninclils te ia hehe 
of the wene, r the laying 
pes, but that has noth- 
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ing to do with the fact that Concetta 
functioned one hundred per cent as 
qa citizen, and that her methods and 
her zeal were not only superior to 
those of most school children but to 
those of most adult citizens as well. 
Assistance if not the initial urge came 


in this case directly from the Civics 


teacher. 


CoMMENT 

One of our most thoughtful teach- 
ers contends that “it usually takes 
o prove that a pupil was 


many years t 
a gifted pupil.” She cites a boy whom 


she taught twenty-five years 28°: who ~ 


was considered worthless by all of his 
teachers except herself. She urged 
that he be given to her by the school 
authorities as her special problem. 
Today this “boy” is 2 well known 
) writer and lecturer on Ornithology, 
? sho says that his success is due to 
the fact that a teacher touched a 
responsive chord in a listless boy and 
wakened him to new life. “But,: 
adds the teacher, “He never was a 
superior pupil.” 





Tumrp FALLACY 


This brings us to our third and last 
fallacy, that, since we cannot measure 


our results, we have no right to as’ 


sume that there are any. 

The writer had the rare oppor: 
tunity many years ago of sitting under 
Professor Helen Gray Cone at Hunter 
College. The inspiration of those 
lectures, the influence of Professor 
Cone’s personality, have lingered 
down the years. But in her college 
days the writer was a shy, reticent, 


inarticulate adolescen 
possibly have voiced = Mae COUld not 
what the lectures were Phan Cone 
Nor does Professor Cone kne for her. 
day how much the writer to this 
Once in a while the Seta ee her, 
discovers, perhaps by the ‘eacher 


chance, that she has had a ay 
Ure of 


- success through some contact that sh 
e 


would probably have 

casual. Then she i oe = 
for her work and for the belief a 
the new generation will travel f 4 
and farther than hers, thanks ss i 
enlightened leadership of our ta Kt 
pupils. The acceleration of speed = 
the increase in distance directly due 


to her efforts she knows not. Time — 


alone will tell whether her pupils are 
even traveling in the right direction. 
But there are today many superior 
men and women who are spending 
their lives in service, who were at one 
time pupils in our public high schools 
Of course the question is, “Are they 
fne because of or in spite of their 
teachers?” 


Wat OucHt WE To Do? 


This question is not answered by 
a descripiton of technique or men 
odology. (See addenda for methods 
used in our department which we have 
found worth while and which, 48 
result of this discussion We have re’ 
solved to use more frequently : é 
future.) It goes deeper, much o2eP 
“than that. If we teachers ar it 
sincere in our work, i ee - 
believe in youth and its pot 4 neat 
then we shall fin 


of helping our b 
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2 raret flower in the 
ye" pall cultivate it instead 


§ , 
gy Wg head to trim it down 


y « 
5 a nedge- We shall do this, 
joo of any devices or in- 
t by a warm in- 
gsi ‘ pupils as we meet them 
| po” ay and by an eagerness to 
: an to make the most of their 
je and gifts a8 We ourselves try 
: a? the most of our own by dy- 
qt 
| ADDENDA 
7 suggested Optional Assignments 
FA pividual: | } 
7 Camera snap shots of conditions 
“1 dich need to be corrected. 


"| Photographs of the conditions after 


‘J tyy have been corrected. 

‘] Word pictures, ditto. | 
i. Girl Who Sees,” a part of 
Bit notebook for interesting sto- 
“41s of community life observed by 


:. ke pupil. 


Writing for the sch 
. ool pa 
Washington Irving Times. Paps, te 


MEEXPERIMENTA, 
SPANISH TES 


_——— 
= 


the fall 

ve a the Codperative 

Clinton trvtuested that De- 

“Fig ool gj 
ive. an 


nh Hi h 
ental ¢. © 
— al form 6 a test in g 
panish 


e 


A 


ts 
in of the mediocrity of the » 
e 


Re 
ports of radio programs on cur- 


rent events or 
community 
TO 
Research work in the library — 


Release from 
class 
in the department ices to browse 


Charts, maps, cart 
’ "9 oons, i 

grams, especially in art — 

a of slow pupils 

icati vie 

hei ation of the Civics work in 
Group: 

Class scrap books. 

Committee projects. 

Debates. 

Dramatization. 
_ Special programs for Arbo 
Memorial Day, etc. =— 
Club Work: 
Mag Washington Irving Gide 
we has been a splendid field for 
offering opportunities for the self-de- 
velopment of our superior pupils. Spe- 
cial emphasis has been placed on 
community service. 


MaBEL SKINNER, 
Chairman, Civics Departm 
Washington Irving High School = 


: sp THE REVISED COOPERATIVE 
IS AT THE DEWITT CLINTON 
IGH SCHOOL 


- on — of . pupils. We under- 
= at the aim of this test would 
He ey as a substitute for our own 
re — It was therefore thought 
rv able to see how well the parts of 
raed - correlated with scores ob- 
aor wey obtained in our uniform ex- 

ations, as well as with the marks 
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conjunction with 


es 
ft? corr ela 
ex i . 
amination, the 


obtained in the Regen 
gilt ag the Reger 


. . form . 
e following 1n 4 —_— 
Th ts examination our unifor 


ts of the Span- gain in infor 


all the variables were calculateg ..° 
and 


ation was avail- 
are presented in Table 1, 


















d year boys: 
able for 99 secon So that we might have 
80 o par 
The mark obtained in the Regents sure of the reliability of our cs nea a th the ape raised the co- indicated b i ation would be 
examination; form examination, the scores a ae ovine and .64 with grammar 4. the samiltiple inereape of .02 
; ed 4 é; 
re obtained in the uniform by the same 99 pupils were dividey | 6c” . respectively to 74, A efficient (.87) he dee ra 
The via (objectively arrived at); into pep the even questions and | wt read rrelation coeficient of .87 tion coefficient of He faa 
examinatl tal of the odd 1 tole ©° , ©) which ex- 
btained in the eT on d questions, and the otiple aed between the Regents ists between the Regents’ exam. 
The score 0 : correlation determined. The coefficient a5 obtat t and the’ best | deatten wal am 
part of the Coédperative Spanish test 5 60, and when the ian qc nation a 4 of tier ssitbem seiinati s and the uniform 
- inatio SC Ss  res 
(experimental form); and Brown prophecy formula was applied | wit ~—— d the scores in would b aliens 
p Tee } Wer ean score and tne | uld be so small that the ex- 
The score obtained in the grammar to determine the reliability"of a tey ation “erative Spanish pense and effort i a= 
e sc Cosperative Spanish test twice as long, the coefficient derived part of the Coop rigs Gee vi ort involved would 
part of the Coop : was 75. | “ perimental form). S ak e worth the improvement 
(experimental form). sy 2 igh improvement over the in results obtained. 
| r <— I | ardation of .85 that existed between In December 1933, a revised form 
Marks with th , Tp Regents’ examination mark and of the Codperative Spanish test was 
; Regents’ Examination Marks with the Uniform ‘form examination score. given to our pupils. Th ised 
lation Coefhcients of the ; F £ th the unt _ =. | > e€ revise 
ore amination Scores and the —_ ae ea ra der ag he | If we accept the Regents examuna- form of the test consisted of three 
' Cooperative oP | on as our criterion of a measure of .. parts. Part one, a twenty-five min- 


| ality in, or knowledge of, Spanish, . ute Reading test, consists of forty- 


‘ Codperative Cooperative 





Kegents’ Uniform seamen ici 3. q' 
— ton” oe Non, Vator) COrForm | twould appear that =~ : - eight incomplete Spanish sentences to 
Isai te as 11/32 12/32 12/32 |, The uniform examination scores be completed by one of five multiple 
Date a / ‘es 69 64 correlated highly with the Reg- choice phrases and eleven short para- 
~ Regents’ Examination sasapsnvenial ve 7 | "2. 60 | ‘nts’ examination marks. (.85.) — graphs ‘with two or three multiple 
Uniform gy rng a si 1 The Codperative ‘grammar test © choice incomplete sentences similar to 
Se p Bh 7 ‘ ‘cores (experimental form) and the forty-eight above, to be responded 
Codperative Reading (Experi 60 59 He Chiperative reading test. {> Part two, a twenty-five minute 
64 : Ss (experimental form) do Vocabulary test, consists of one hun- 








tot correlate as well wi th the - dred Spanish words with five multiple 


mental Form) Saracaa 
en b] F P bd e 
g s ‘amination marks choice Spanish words following each, 


erative Spanish 
amination Mark with Cooper4 - 


Multiple Correlation Regents’ Ex din Gra 

es in Reading ane © ' e uni . . ie 

Coefficient .* Rest ve perimental For «7 ioe Fxaminato -( om examination MBs on of which is the synonym which 
: —é 7 ni , U7 a = 1 

Multiple Correlation Regents’ Examination Mark with 1 Test Scores 1 The Cos Nd .64 respectively.) the pupil has to select. Part three, a 

Score and Codperativ’, 0 (Exper Ores Prative grammar test ey minute Grammar test, consist 

of one hundred short answer gram- 





4 7 —- in Reading and in Gramma i 


nan Xperi 
mental Forms) _- the Oy perimental for m) a 


nd mar questions. 
The following d 
Orre] tal form) q ng data were available 
form tt Well yi 0 for 86 second 
rami. With the uni. ond year boys and 72 third 

end 60 Aation Scor, one year boys: 

‘ es, a 
§ ane Regents’ examination mark in 

Panish 2 Years, or Spanish 3 Years. 






a4 
; ee . co } 
ee Deh wh oe er 7a ° ive higher “ abs ; 
. "= "To.-determine whether combining test would 8 sit examinatior wales” 
‘the experimental form of the Codp- with the Oe coett ations Wer 
be | erative Spanish tests with our own = 





two multiple 


22. 


_« 






| ariables and four 4. If . , 7 

. : ag three Ver WE were to | ey 
ts’ examinations. The correlation Coefficients | wed usin’ indicated in Table I. The mental form _ — the experj- 
ples ° tion coeficient ob- Spanish test in © Codperative 
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The uniform pane ei boys. Similarly, correlation ts | weet III | 7 
Spanish 4th term, or Spanish 6th term. were computed between the Ret tion Coefficients between Regents’ Examination Marks = 
The Codperative reading score. examination marks and the eRent,! corte? Framination Scores an with the Parts and Total F and the Uniform c 
6 cabulary score tained in the parts of the C Ores oh. ig Cooperative Spanish Test (Revised Fo core of the oO 

The Cooperative vo ry ’ Spanish test (revised ate “Operative for Third Year Boys Tm) D 

The Codperative grammar score. tween the Regents’ examin ) and be " ; Cates Ge = 

The Codperative total score. and the total scores of the pee Marks Retains. Keane Beatie ‘an Coopera. — Codpera- ra 

° . 0 ‘ ; 8 H * ’ 

The correlation coefficients were Spanish test (revised form) pga y <atee, §. «glen. pseote “Seon Grammar Total © 
computed between the Regents’ ex- group. All intercorrelationg bet ae n= 7 — 2 Form Form: ot Revised <s 
amination marks and the uniform ex- the different scores were als, tween q 1/34 1/33 12/33 day orm = 
amination scores for each group, that puted and are presented in Tables a : pats Bramination = 7 12/33 12/33 = 
: | Ree 3 Years 
is, for second year and for third year and III. | pai Se yatio . = to e 581 .730 742 © 

: ec nish 564 
TABLE II speerative Reading wi - val] 794 ¢ 
ficients b Regents’ Examination Marks ee ti sent 682.678 . 
Correlation Coefficients between Regents’ Examination Marks and the Uni. | cooperative V 
form Examination Scores and with the Parts and Total Score Bes fe eke 7 aah sai 682 642 YY) 
of the Codperative Spanish Test (Revised Form) a con_-Revised Form .730 717 .678 642 
for Second Year Boys A Gperative Tot . - nal 
eee Sore — Revise’ Porm . 
Codpera- | Codpera- Codpera- Codpera. 68.3 90.0 37.1 
tive tive tire, te Son 3224 "M4 


Regents’ Uniform ¢ 
Reading Vocabulary Grammar 


j Sigma 
— ee en ree ne 





Examin- Examin- 
ation ation Score Score Score Score 
Spanish Spanish hi Hevised Hevised ees 
- ‘ orm orm orm r | ; 
N = 86 2 Yrs orm | te State, and that it may be because than they are for the fourth term 
Date 1/34 «11/33 -—«212/33~=—=«12/33=—«:12/33~=—«:12/33- fof this exceptional difficulty that the students, they seem to be, neverthe 
Regents’ Examination ; . ’ 3 " 
Saca » Yeats 785 563 322 117 °° 50a aaa aie — = Jess, much below what one should ex- 
Uniform Examination J amination scores an e ect them . 
Spanish 4 785 462 535 166. «Tit Regents’ examination marks are some- th i Petpet ee 
oo imal Sega wie aes 472 "61 what lower in 1933 than th e uniformly low correlations with 
core — Revised Form , ‘ ° ne ey were voc - 
Codperative Vocabulary 405 in 1932, . abulary suggested to us the inves- 
Score os Revised Form 903 535 A712 5 Outstanding among th tigation of a possible cause. The fre- 
Sperative Grammar : eer e correlation 
Score — Revised Form 17 166 761 405 efficients in Tables II and III ig of ae id Spun onary 
Crtperastse be ue : te uniformly loyy aba: wh are being available in the Buchanan list 
1 . . 1 Ww 4 . * 
“a °° = m3 131528328. es 56 “bulay scores are invol 4 it, ee eee 
Sigma ) 12.0 20.7 9.1 9.4 al _— | Yormly high ones ies , and the frequency of use of the words in the 
sbtained between * i involved, Vocabulary ‘am vocabulary test was undertaken with 
A multiple correlation coefficient of cient of .757 lng obtaine third YOO i; integra] part of “iid fades the codperation of the Spanish De- 
786 was obtained between the Reg- the same variables wit ted that the Fg r reign language a ¢ a ge partment. The results of this study 
ents’ examination mark and the best boys. It should be no fe Spanish wih should correlate ba + vor are given in Table IV. 
weighted combination of the uniform Regents’ Caan scant f tdge nena € criterion | ighly The vocabulary test was made more 
examination score and the total score given in January ; 2 with sev" ite Mt language, RF of knowl- difficult by the multiple choice words 
of the revised form of the Codpera- their difficulty, have ™ and chairme? Weabut ion coefficient wen Hough being given in Spanish. Such a test 
tive Spanish test with second year criticism from teachers : ehrovgto™ ten a Ig Involved foe aed requires a knowledge of vocabulary 
r 
ents e sixth that enables the pupils to understand 


boys. A multiple correlation coefh- 
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of Spanish departmen 





a 
Te somewhat better 
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the meanings of Spanish words and of 


TABLE IV 


Frequency of Use of th 


e Test Words and of the Recognition Wo 


Coéperative Spanish Vocabulary Test (Revised Form) ds in the 


quency and beyon 
Thirty-eight (38) 


their Spanish synonyms. Three of the 
examples selected from the middle 
portion of the test are given herewith: 
49, Simiente — 1. Mosquito. 2. 
Jazmin. 3. Aprobacion. 4. Semilla. 
5. Corrida. 

59, Congoja—t. Placer. 2. Aflic- 
cion. 3. Compafiia. 4. Llave. 3. Ani- 
mal. 

60, Estruendo—1. Morada. 2. 
Sendero. 3. Escalera. 4. Gusano. 5. 
Ruido. | 

Table IV also indicates the fre- 
quency of use of the multiple choice 
words. 

The vocabulary requirements ac- 
cording to the New York City syl- 
labus for two years of Spanish are 
as follows: 

First semester—150 words. 

Second semester—200 additional. 

Third semester—250 additional. 

Fourth semester—300 additional. 

Total—900. 





Test Cumulative sche Cc Cu 
Words Totals Words “Tetatve "Teatve 
3 42 sie 
1st Five Hundred of Frequency 
ond Five Hundred of Frequency ] 59 101 
Ird Five Hundred of Frequency 6 1 d1 152 _ 22% 
4th Five Hundred of Frequency 7 21 29 181 33% 
5th Five Hundred of Frequency 9 30 44 225 - 39% 
9 49 MEDIAN % 
6th Five Hundred af oe 4 = o 257 sey 
of Frequency 28 3 
"th Five Hundre MEDIAN ne : 9 ae 
th Five Hundred of Frequency 320 
oth Five Hundred of Frequency 7 64 30 350 6% 
10th Five Hundred af Saeed ) 69 77 427 ta 
of Fre- 
1ith Five Hun¢re - +00 - a ison 
0 


of the multiple choice words appear more than once. 


The New York State syllabus of 
the State Department of Education, 
gives the following vocabulary re 
quirements for two years of Spanish: 


At the end of the first semester— 


300 words. 


At the end of the second semester q 


__350 additional. 
At the end of the third semester— 
400 additional. 
At the end of the fou 
_450 additional. 
Total—1500. 


These requireme 
mum of 1,500 differen 
for pupils who have comp is : 
years of Spanish. I e ne 
used as a criterion for jugs" 
reasonableness of the yor b 
included in the C 
test (revised form 
pear that second year 
be expected to be familiar 


rth semester 


nts indicate 4 mt 


t Spanish wor 
0 
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the ¢ 
3p ut ords. 


U ; 
ine nition WwW 


igh wor 
y Ww 


these 


these stude 
her reduce 


rect response. 
The revised form of the Codpera- 


ive Spanish test may be taken to be 
unsuitable for general use in DeWitt 
Cliston High School in its present 


the probability of a cor- 


} form from the following indications: 


- test words out of 100, and 
i4 of 52 (3390) of the 462 recog- 

wae This study did not 
nition if etailed analysis of whether 
; ords offered with the 
the - words referred to were within 
\4 e 9 most frequently used Span- 
ihe | a Possibly they are, but it 
ell be that the recognition 
offered in connection with 
oa test words are far beyond 
, which we can reasonably expect 
nts to know and thus fur- 


l. TI 
The Corr elations 
Scores, th 


aac 
enough. 
s 2 
ma a number of the 
a ae. the vocabulary test 
selected from the less f 
ag: levels as determined by 
e Buchanan § 4 


ee panish Word 
. on form of the vocabulary 
ny requiring an understanding 
of the meanings of Spanish sy- 
nonyms makes for added diff- 
culty that apparently is unneces- 
sary. 
| ABRAHAM KRo _t. 
DeWitt Clinton High School. 


GUIDANCE IN THE LIBRARY 


MPXCEPT a living man there is 
Fe nothing more wonderful than 
a message to us from the 
i tom human souls whom we 
‘i saw who lived perhaps thou- 
: ts miles away; and yet these 
¢ little sheets of paper ik 

Us, amuse {Vi oe a 
ee sae us, vivify us, teach us, 
8 bother » Open their hearts to us 
ls, to os ought to reverence 
tishty eh at them as useful and 

—Charles Kingsley. 


Materja] ; 
Mint ae : Presented from the 
Of the guidance coun- 


., Ose j 
“Wividuat = as a worker with the 


§ 
e 
nt has grown out of 
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the problem of mass education; and 
whose present job will be absorbed 
when each classroom becomes a one- 
room school where each _ subject 


teacher is all things to each child. 


I consider this term's experience in 
the library invaluable because it has 
shown me a side of the student's prob- 


lem that can be seen in no other way. 


The library is not a haven of peace 
and quiet. It is a place teeming with 
the intellectual and spiritual activity 
of boys and girls seeking appease 
ment in books. As I see it, the school 
library should make itself the center 
around which the curricular process 
revolves. It should be the heart of 
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4 along these lines, a topical the shelves — 
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little gain for him in report; 
Portin 
books just because h 8 On ty aft : 
book he had = hg 0; that the nite meets this need. to tie up Civics wi 
Published j, curt am familiar with the “Here's a delightf ee Literature. 
book of Civics 


1925; that there had bee pe use 
ee hall use 1 a Th: 
s Jlabus, I sha it as an * II Shakespeare's Binkiace alin 













































ool sending vitalizing power 
> f the school 


through each artery ° 


body. . 
If the library is t0 oe a = ES ae + 
of the subject tea er it mus e that time. 4 | 

Bs, as in a ie that will foster the that he wanted to report co ae - of what can be done. | dicraft sen, mani ao? F 
reading habits of children. High raphy rather than on two books aby +N ” cis II covers the world we live | Yes,” answered my saees T said. 
dto photography. He was induced to ut _— world as it was, and the world ing books, “but that’s not ‘ an mov 

de. d which we are evolv- Following is a very ucauee lis 

e list 


e towar 
of the most “of books in our library which fro 
m 


| students are not accustome hotogr | 
Scalpel methods of research. limit his project; to decide just wh 7 " isu 
/ Sometimes their way is to look for a point he wished to convey to hi J 4 ‘vics II is one © boo 
book with a title the same oF similar teacher and the class and was they 4 forms of group guidance. To their titles would seem useful in con- 
to the topic assigned by the teacher. shown how to go about securing the | function completely, it depends on Hecton with Civics II. Careful ex- 
In my experience this term, this has informaton: BD ative reading on the part of student amination of each book's subject mat- 
happened too often to make me be- How can I find out about the day | a teacher. ter in relation to the topics in the 
lieve that it is due to an assignment of a noble in the French Revolution | There is 2° single text-book nor syllabus would be necessary before 
I answered, “Well, before you start, | gn there ever be written a single - could know the extent of its use- 
1 h which to teach Civics fulness. 
Indexing, by pages or chapters, ac- 


vaguely given by the teacher. ' 
gu 5 some of the ques why not decide on an outline of a text-book wit 
and then you can look up how J jf The whole world of books comes 
cording to the topics of the syllabus 


Let us listen ¢ 
tions asked by ¢ ‘dren in the library. day, anc 
Noting a troubled student looking each thing was done?” He said he | gmewhere within its scope. Our own | 
at the book, | asked if I could help didn't know, but by telling me what | ghool library has a selection of books would be necessary for the student's 
him. He said he was looking for he did himself during the day, he 4 splendid for the purposes of Civics self-help. | 
“Alcohol” for a hygiene report. Ar outlined that a noble in the French | JL For proper functioning in the Putnam: Books and Their Makers 
other child wanted “Scientific Man- d get up in the mom J library, it is necessary to keep these In the Middle Ages. 
agement.” She was told about Tay- work, play, and go to | books classified according to the Campbell and Thomas: Magazines 
lor and his time, and motion studies 5i¢eP- put 19 his hand a fe! ] Dewey system; and unless there is a and Newspapers of Today. 
and Gilbreth, and was shown how ‘s “How to ae a E | syllabus index to lead one to the vart- Flint: The Editorial. 
‘to find what she wanted in booss tively” suggested that he me ee | ous Dewey classifications, the books Harrington: Writing for Print. 
not of that title. how to take notes; and left \ are lost to the mind of the student Lord: The Young Man and Jour: 
some books on the French Revolution f and the librarian, for the purpose of nalism. | 
Rolt-Wheeler: News Hunters. 


Revolution woul 


“Have you got anything about the i 2 
the question of an earnest English desk, his face Slade soll ke], urriculum. Whipple: How To Study Effectively. 
student. She thought that supersti- of discovery: wilt me that ies the temerity to state that Bennett: How To Live on Twenty: 
tion and supernatural meant the same beamed at me, ca ; ave done ome en may Become lost to: the ining four Hours a Day. 7 
thing, and after a session at the dic- k. I never cou a a To “ librarian because one has shown Schauffler: Adventures in Habit 
tionary, she went her way with “The work 50 aad 1 a it can happen. ss i ws dae Uae Mtv 

0 é : 
a aie | library needs f ee 7 * book oe ies my enthusiasm for Brown: In the Days of Giants. 
; primitive man lead me to Marshall: The Story of Human Prog: 


Tempest.” Lae 
schoo 
her book like é tudent oy? f° aloud, 


“Have you got anot 
m or “He “ 
te’s a good book for ress. 


d: America Faces the Future. 


° A § 
this?” asked a boy handing me a book a mechanis patch PTB Cay 
help that will make r ic ® Mes IT 7 
o pare b . —_ xploration in cac ne a : *dlogy.” O,, was told, “That’s Ar- Bear 
A hotography i ‘a hobby of mine signed. Since it is impon iv na helping : nother occasion when Ross: Civic Sociology. 
Tn gil: t Noh sa library to give © studen! | 0 move the books on ‘Towne: Social Problems. 
29 


| I was able to point ou 
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King and Barnard: Our Commu- 
nity Life. 
Chase: A New Deal. 

Landis: The Third American Revo- 
lution. . 
Rugg: An Introduction to American 

Civilization. 
Fisher: Resources an 
the U. S 
Lippinco 
and Soci 
Addams: 
House. 
Addams: The Second Twenty Years 
at Hull House. 
Beard: Short History of American 
Labor Movement. 
Carlton: History and Problems of 
Organized Labor. 
Hamilton; In America Today. 
Herbertson: Man and His Work. 
Johnson: We and Our Work. 
Pollak-Tippett: Your Job and Your 
Pay. 
Tufts: The Real Business of Living. 
Wald: The House on Henry Street. 
Chase: Tragedy of Waste. 
Cades: Jobs for Girls. 
Reed: Earth for Sam. 
Ernst and White: 
Ahead. 

Fancher: Getting a Job and Getting 
Ahead. 

Giles: Vocational Civics. 

Graham: How to Get a Job During 
A Depression. . 

Hasbrouck: The Hall With Doors. 

Hawksworth: What Are You Going 
To Be? 

Kitson: How to Find the Right Vo- 
cation. 


d Industries of 
a Tucker: Economic’ 


al History of the U. S. 
Twenty Years at Hull 


Opportunity 
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Lawes: 20,000 Ye 
9 ar : 
Dewey: The Schoo] ie 


Sin 
Dewey: Schools of Tomo 


ad | The Education ‘: the Whol 
Teck: Fields of Work pe 3 

Lyon: Making a Living. i 
— ‘Women Professional Work. 
a and Belman: My Life 


Menge: Jobs for the College Graq. | 


uate in Science. 

Procter: Vocations. 

Allen: A Guide to the Study of 
Occupations. 

Rodger: Careers. 


_ Smith and Blough: Planning a 


Career. | 
Smith: Your Biggest Job. 
Toland: Choosing the Right Career. 
Ferris and Moore: Girls Who Did. 
Gauss: Life in College. 
Gauss: Through College at Nothing 

A Year. | 
Bichler: Customs of Mankind. 
Bloomfield: Chain Stores. 
Smith: Commerce and Industry. 
Whitbeck: Industrial Geography. 
Brigham: From Trail to Railway 
Bone: ‘The Lookout Man. 

: of a odern 
Diggle: The Romance 


Liner. 
Forde: Ancient Mariner. Mer 


Hawks: The Romance of a 
chant Ship. hips | 
Dorling: All About Ship M rine. 


Paine: The Old Mee — 
Scott: An Analysis 2 - wind 
Shipherd: The Fine ° 







| a of the twelve Dewey classifica- 
1 tons, beginning with 028 P98 and 
| ging through 540 SS. 


J wth their corresponding subjects 
] have not been touched. 





Wood: Our Environ- + This . 
rp an . Organ; 
atef ®” We Use and Control in the ¢, has Material 


(ai How : * 
ponh . handbook o ek, Yypewrj i be put 
It d Wood: Our Environ- book h J Civicg II library 
ss ie Us Snould be a too) ¢.. This hand. 
case Relation aS Succesful Use | for the ; 
ent, Its is 5 of e Lib Student’, 
‘ p 7 esstul in finding ; ay IE he 
pow » We can 8 Information 
ust? | The Development of the way to the sure he ig well 
, p00" The Sciences ward what ke g habit and _ 
— calls the. . . 'y Wright Plummer 
Greg? Joys of R s 
woodrof 4 Slosson: Science Re cading. 
caldwal 20 - Joy of familiar; 
aking the World. that goes with on ty, the feeling 
. ton: Our Surroundings. ries of childhood “eUpon-a-time sto 
Va The Story Book of Science. 2. Joy of an 
- Science in Literature. Aner, ad P PE ast like then-the. 
| am: The New Decalogue of ae ‘then-he-saw-a-light 
} Wigeam 3. Joy of sympath . 
Science. that the th : y, the feeling 
TV Shsson: + Creative Chemistry. 5 tellin ee congenial, that he 
: is telling a fascinating story and you 


Ihave cited above books from only ee cae 
are listening entranced. 


4. Joy of appreciation, you read 
and smile or weep, turn back and 
Fiction and the following numbers ead again, and again. 

5. Joy of expansion, to feel that 
| when you have finished a book your 
600 Useful Art horizon has broadened and that your 


ae Finance outlook on life is brighter, that your 

my Literature experience is richer. 

ma Travel 6. Joy of shock, like a sudden dash 
Biography — of cold water, but what refreshing 


00, 909, 930, 999 History 


“ow from m : 
Chae of the titles = steed ob- 7. Joy of revelation which comes 
ne hig reading material me. from finding yourself in the words of 
Ould vielg ah Untouched numbers soaiilicouees 
q Hllabig Tesults for the Civics 


sensations follow! 


ESTHER SHERLOCK. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 
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HIGH POINTS 


On Motivating the Composition 

Every teacher has his own “pet” 
methods of motivating @ composition 
lesson. Perhaps you may be inter- 
ested in hearing some of mine. 

1. All young boys and girls are 
lured by the thought of carrying on 
a secret 
with an unknown friend. Why not 
let your students have this “thrill?” 
It's not hard. Let two classes of the 
same grade of work interchange a 
series of letters through the services 
of a “postman,” the teacher. Strict 
secrecy should be observed by using 
a system of letters, the key of which 
i; known only by the “postman.” 
Thus, a student designated as AKB 
may know merely that his unknown 
friend is XYZ. The children write 
surprisingly well, knowing their let- 
ters are to be read by a mysterious 
stranger. Their interest is further 
heightened by the promise of permit- 
ting revelations in the last letter. | 

2. I frequently have book reports 
handed in in the form of a striking 
advertisement, or in the fashion of a 
program, a la Theatre Guild. This 
second method encourages the study 
of an author’s life. Book covers, too, 
may be used, information about the 
book appearing on the inner flaps of 


. writing special sections of th 
e 


and exciting correspondence . 


.~ Paper, 
eres of edi. 


letters to 
F turning oy 


Some enjoy writing a gs 
torials, or a number of 
editor, while others prefe 
an original column. an 

seventh term students een oa 
done excellent work in coly ie 
ing. Some of the titles of these 
umns are “I believe,” “Twenty ae 
From Now,” “Isn't It Surprising 


-That—,” and “What Every Well. 


Read Student Should Know,” 
4. For the student who has a flair 


for imaginative work, there are many 


methods of motivation. Tell the stu 
dent to read the public notices, and 
the lost and found columns in the 
newspapers. ‘Tell them, too, to listen 
to the police calls on the radio. Such 
sources will most certainly supply the 
pupil with the germ for a story. Of 
course, the students must be warned 
that their stories are not to be unduly 
melodramatic, but really true to life. 
5. To motivate the letter of appli 
cation, one of the many types of bus 
ness letter which must be mastered 1 
the English room, I occasionally 
low my students to apply to “el 
business man I know, 4” I let 
choose the successful ¢ 
the most forceful letter. a 
6. Oral English COS ng stu’ 


l re gration. 
need careful p oe to radio ae 


4 


sant 


andidate from 





“| this topic. 


~ 
vias at 





each other, or persons, in 
jor8 ,borhood, as, for example, 
shelf regeerDl newsboy, Or grocery 
the - a should be taken in this 
boy sat the persons interviewed 
om 4 be personally known by the 
0 
pupils _ giving 3 series of travel- 
dents OPT 5 js especially valuable, 
gues: lates English work with 
for it ial ‘story, and art. The 
geogtaP an the aid of the students, 
—— a good itinerary. Each 
S en chooses his favorite port 
d seeks for information on 

The student should be 

‘ded by oe — paige 
:¢ books in the school Mbrary, anh 
. the use of booklets published by 
travel agencies. 

» Finally, even remedial composi- 
tion work should be given definite 
and interesting motivation. If a stu 
dent needs daily practice in writing, 
in an effort to overcome some impor- 
tant structural error, let him keep 
a diary of his daily happening. The 
teacher can easily correct three or 
four sentences each day, and the stu- 
dent profits greatly by this constant 


of call, an 


supervision. The keeping of a diary. 


ae appeals to young students 
¢ transforms an annoying duty into 
a pleasurable task. 


John DorotTHy BYRNS. 
Adams High School. 


} T : 
# "™peting Marshal Metal 





heir families. Other stu- 


day the problem of organization and 
administration of school government 
by young school citizens, appears to 
be one of the most important phases 
of citizen and character education. 
This paper will endeavor to show 
the need for minute and detailed or- 


_ ganization in one phase of self-govern- 


ment, namely a marshal force selected 
from the student body, and how this 
need is being met in our school with 
the hope that it may suggest methods 
and ideas which may be beneficial to 
others in somewhat similar situations. 


SITUATION 


First let us glance at this situation: 

a Twelve teachers in an annex. 

b 480 students in first, second 
and third terms. 

c Using two floors of an elemen- 
tary school building, with the 
elementary division up to 6A 
still using the remainder of the 
building. 

d Fifty-four marshals. 

May I present a brief outline of 
what was done. 

In the Fall of .1932 Mr. Hoffman, 
who is the teacher in charge of our 
annex, permitted the writer to assume 
charge of a marshal force. 


SELECTION © 

The teachers were invited to send 
in their lists of names of boys they 
could recommend for the squad, al- 


ways bearing in mind ability, high 
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Each teacher was asked to consult 
with Mr. Hoffman about the list and 
oss out any names he saw as un- 


to cr 
This list was then di- 


fit material. 
vided into three sections: 
1. Those who “survived.” 
9. Those who were crosse 
only one teacher. 
3. Those crossed out 


one teacher. | 
List 3 was immediately filed in the 


waste basket; list 2. was put away for 
possible reference in the future, and 
list 1 became the official marshal list. 
The boys were informed that as soon 
as their first third marks were 1e- 
ceived, their names would be re- 
checked. Those failing more than 


one major and one minor would be 
dropped. 
ORGANIZATION OF MATERIAL 
a Official Report Slips were needed. 
About 500 like the one shown 
in Figure I were printed. Each 


marshal was given several to 
keep with him for possible use. 


d out by 


by more than 


Beat Annex - Marshal Force 
Marshal Report 
Name Date 
Room Offense 
Signature 
Ficure I 


b About 200 marshal identification 
cards were printed, a facsimile 
of which is presented in Figure 
_ IL This was done without any 
cost to the school body, for one 
marshal who had a press of his 
own and was imbued with the 
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desired spirit, 


have these cards Volunteereg 


and sjj to 
a slips Printeg 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON HigH 
DEAN STREET ANNax SCHOO, 





OOm 
POST. ea 
tOoD. 
EXPIRE ULTY 





DVIS OR i 
Figure II 


c “Blue-Prints” of the layout 5 


all posts, including lun chro 


office, staircase, halls, 
fire drill posts, lavatne: 
sembly room were mimedgra het 
and ready for names of mar. 
shals to be inserted in proper 
post space. 

d 150 Marshal Buttons were or-. 
dered, costing but a few dollars, 


and are used from year to year, 


the boys replacing lost pins. 

e A Small Filing Cabinet with al- 
phabetical arrangement was pur’ 
chased. : 

f Final Rating Sheets for Cap- 
tains of periods to use in grad: 
ing their staffs were mimeo 


graphed (Figure III). 
Final 


Nee = este Ratings 
5 
mes White 3 5 
eats Blake 5 4 4 
FicurE II! - 
Key to chart: 5 = Excellent 
4= Good 
3 = Fair 
2and1= Poor a 
g Supervisor's Rating ne ‘i a 
all captains and mars af a 
_ mimeographe shown 
urge IV. 





hi 
y 


f 





at , Super- Faculty 
Name a Captain’s visors Adviser 
Me tain Rating Rating Rating 
r 
4 4 5 
rt Glare 
Robe Bla tel 5 5 5 
3 4 3 


}. rack Strang 
ee cureIV 


The purpose of this rating was two- 


fd: ty give marshal definite G. 
O. credit. 
bp, To act as an indication as 
to whether or not marshal 
was to remain. 

“ Commendation Cards” were 
(Figure V). This was 
a new idea, conceived and de- 
veloped by the squad. This per- 
mits a marshal to write out a 
card for exceptional effort of a 
boy in making the running of the 
school more pleasant and efhcient. 
This “positive” feature is stressed in 
preference to the “negative’’ report. 
In many cases one has been used to 


“neutralize” the other. 
Bean Annex - Marshal Force 
COMMENDATION CARD 


Date 
- Post 


h 
printed 


Name 

Room - 

Commended For: 
Signature 


FIGURE V 


ah elie amount of time was 
of eos . ing in our boys a sense 
iliten ete ne a ies 
Worth-while respect, tact and other 
of behavior _ aits, Different methods 
) report ; ow: © set examples, how 
boys a oys, “straightening out” 

fre explained, and: actually 
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al 


saga Demonstrations were of 

© most practical nature. The boys 
were given to understand that the en- 
fire administration of the school was 
behind them; they were to be firm 
me just, never bold and rude. To 
s gentlemanly and talk in relatively 
e tones was the byword. 

was suggested that a m 

to place himself in the 2 pe 
boy he had detained and then with a 
little clear and just thinking to do what 
he felt right. Thus far, the above is 
the best method we know of determin- 
ing how severe an infraction has been 
committed and what type of punish- 
ment is suited to the misdeed. 

The captains, who elect a supervisor 
and the marshal squads, number fifty- 
four. The reason it is advantageous 
to have so many marshals in the force 
is that the standards and ideals set 
up by the group are diffused more 
readily throughout the remainder of 
the school. — 


PRESENT . TRAINING 

Meetings are held about every three 
weeks and different problems are dis- 
cussed. Varied experiences are brought 
up and means of coping with them 
are considered. The force is encour- 
aged to ask questions and discuss 
freely during meetings. Methods of 
handling situations are suggested by 
member: marshals and, where neces: 
sary, modified by the faculty member. 
_ The “conference method” is stressed. 
This entails the marshal’s explaining 
the infraction to the boy and in a 
d manner suggest 


gentlemanly tone an 
ing the proper mode of behavior for 
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the future. A report on paper is the 
last resort, suggested only after several 
attempts have been made to “straighten 


out” a boy. 


MarsHAL CHECK-UP 

In order to maintain the high 

standards which the boys have set up, 

they are kept up to par through the 

following channels: ga 

a Report card at each third of 
term must show no more than 
one major and one minor failure. 

b A student mayereport a marshal 
if he has substantial grounds. 

¢ The captains make daily check- 
up and written monthly report. 

d Teachers are given about half a 
dozen cards (Figure VI) which 
may be filled out at the discretion 
of the teacher and turned in 
against a marshal. One such re- 
port is sufficient automatically to 
remove a marshal from his post. 


FACULTY REPORT ON MARSHAL 


Marshal’s Name Room 
Post Date 
Specific Charge: 
Teacher 
FIGURE VI 
CooPERATION 


Since the inception of the system, 
we have noticed a decided change 1n 
“tone” of the annex. , Coéperation 
with the marshal force is evident in 
every part of the building. The teach- 
ing staff and Mr. Hoffman have been 
splendid in their manner of coopera’ 


*Reply to a que from Professor G. 


as Cox, University of California. 





ee and helpful , 
whose assistance th 

would not be the a 
ernmental body it ig today 


"88estions, 


PROGRESS 


From our files we h ; 

the drop in inflaction ete that 
been about 80% since the ne °S hag 
of the Spring of 1932, ang een 
hesitate to say that it is in th “0 nat 
due to the spirit and “tena 

permeates the building’ ang ae 
these marshals have learned to ae 


to the “400.” We may als a 


that, with their continual experiences 
and training, they are advancing tp 
ward a point where they will be able 
to judge to a small degree the moral 
issue involved, and with human con- 
science in a given circumstance choose 
the act which is right from that which 


is wrong. With this, however, they 


are still asked to use several grains 


of salt, since, as Roy E. Whitney 


“Morality. in the Making:” 


says in ng 
prove. The limits 


“Right is what we ap 
are set only by the nature of man, an 


within those limits we ™9Y expe 
great diversity of moral reaction. 
| Nat L. RocHuls: 

In Charge of Marshals 


, ! 
Alexander Hamilton High Schoo 
Dean Street Annex. * 

‘acoln* 
The Art Program at Lin a 


The school life of ne stv’ 
Abraham Lincoln 
dent ince a span welt 
somew 
eighteenth 
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art pducation at Lincoln concerns 


veel with three types of students 
ee aim tO stimulate good judg- 
‘4 1t5 offer opportunity for its exer- 
mene od effect emotional impressions 
cre right kind. 

1, For the many students—all of 
h om—who are the future beneficiar- 
users, and hence controllers of 
ts various manifestations, Lin- 
coin offers (and requires) Art Ap- 
preciation for two forty-minute pe- 
riods pet week for four terms to the 
end that they may become a more 
discriminating and appreciative jury 
of the things which surround them 
and that they may more nearly ob- 
jectify the tenets of good taste which 


the course seeks to inculcate. 


jes, us 
grt in ! 


9 For the students, who, in a 
world of increasing leisure time may 
find in art a hobby and a solace that 
will give emotional experiences and 
creational and manipulative opportu- 
nities for self-expression, the school 
offers an extra-curricular program of 
many and various art clubs: Here a 
teacher-adviser is able to help students 
to enjoy some phase of art that the 
teacher himself sincerely enjoys. 


es a the relatively few students 

and for th or excel in art expression 

ability ae fi who desire to test their 

of elect interest further, a program 
lve art subjects is offered. 


Moc ao of the Art Apprecia- 
ics i 1s to reveal beauty in na- 

Man-made things by exposing 
© the more beautiful mani- 
that they may share to the 
their ability in the accumu- 


festations 
Utmost of 
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lated wealth of the ages. The common 
factors that unite the art of all times 
are considered, also, as a basis for 
the understanding and admiration not 
alone for the Creations, but for their 
creators—whether they be Chinese 
yellow, African black, or French 
white. This perspective on peoples 
who are more often measured by im- 
perialistic limitations encourages a re- 
gard and respect for the nations asso- 
ciated with Japanese prints, Chinese 
vases, African scufpture, and French 
painting that political considerations 
alone would hardly warrant. At- 
tempts are made also to bridge the gap 
of time that exists between the so- 
called primitive and the self-daubed 
modern in terms of their mutual con- 
tributions to the arts and crafts. 

The specific aims of art appreci- 
ation as cited by the New York City 
Syllabus are: 


(a) To engender love of beauty. 

(b) To develop good taste. 

(c) To enrich life and train for 

leisure. 

(d) To gratify the desire to create. 

(e) To encourage talent. . 

By art appreciation the school 
means enjoyment or displeasure that 
artistic effort may inspire, coupled 
with the knowledge of some of the 
factors that may have prompted the 
reaction. Skill in drawing is not here 
considered of prime importance al- 
though some ability to organize or to 
relate everyday objects harmoniously 
and an acquaintance with some of the 
masters of art are expected by-prod- 
ucts of the course. At the culmina- 
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if tion of the art appreciation courses, 


butions to the school's |; 
In offers a test only as a measure 8 literary, 
In tt Pub. 


lications are used to h 
e 


Linco 
a) of the success OF failure of its meth- standards of taste Ta 
of th Be th 
a) ods of teaching. Fulfillment of a erally. They are steals “ 


| reasonable amount of attendance, re- portant aid in the 
a search, discussion, and museum visit- because the sty eee Progtan, 
: ing is considered sufficient criteria for more readily un rhea, ®ations are 
promotion. | students than are many me bY other 
* In the Elective Art: courses, stu’ terpieces. Supplementip te Mag. 
| dents may add only five periods of the elective art sty jae Ne Work of 
eir regular pro- vice rendered by an Art Sau the ser. 


gram that they may not find it neces) The Art Squad is cma 
e of 4 


sary to omit anv study from the group of some eighteen: stud 

course which the school considers a take elective art subjects mi Who 
fair educational program for a gener of their free periods besides or 
ally intelligent person. The philosophy ing in the art office. The ney ork: 
back of this ruling emphasizes the fact chairman in rendering sitet 


5 
" art per .week to th 





























that possibly in art more than in any the school in his attempt to maintain 
other field, must the creator be a su’ the good-will of all the other depart 
perior person, since only those ments. They supervise, also, several 


deas ought to be made Art Service periods after school to 


thoughts or i 
pigment or stone that J tich students of other departments 


imperishable in 
are worthy of perpetuation. 
tendency of the department is more 
than sympathetic towards the point of 4 
view that is sometimes called ‘“‘mod- alae elt 
ern.” Beginning problems, for ex’ sel given. ¢ the art squad 
ample, include compositions using ge0” the members i ' ‘ wet and iv 
metric figures—straight lines, triangles, Pacis Be atida ae could net 
circles, squares, etc.—rather than real- ~ of the 
istic “steals.” Stealing a head from normally be ey a pe | 
one source, a garment from another, usual New re relations 
and a background from a third to student tea". , 9 


form a so-called original composition ~~ 

is discouraged at the same time that 28 members 
beginning students are given an Op’ at leading loca but 
portunity to get a feeling of success free of tuiio’ f the accept? 


ailable and student coun: 


-. schola 


tart schools O°" g 


a term OF more 0 


honestly. Skills are taught as the 4 
need for them arises. years of study: Lon Fu 
The work of the students of Elec-. - : 4 gchool: 
e work of the students or Llec ae Lincoln High Sch | 


tive Art subjects and their contri- 


eee: :: 
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© come with their problems that may — 
require drawing. To them supplies 


In return for this service, 


¢ the gah 


in § 
to obta ot 


often free * fe | 


by ~ 3 


1 Extra Curricular over tivo fh 
t two hundred students attended 


yitalizing ’ 

o,f several 

ivity ral reels of motion pj 

Ad of the Pan American So- Latin-America ces Pictures on 
shown. These 


(Bein at the Townsend Harris 


High School) 
Last September the Harris Chap- 


Lin ously loaned by the Grace 


e. 
; As a cli 
se the Pan American Society a real es the study of Mexico, 
inde took @ project to embody the persuaded Dr. AJ i a when we 
‘eailed study of our southern sister Latin- Aik - Rembao of the 
republic Mexico was the first coun editor of the a Syndicate, and 
Hy selected for special study as Pro- to come to Fi Hee Democracia,” 
ject Unit 1 in this series. Each of tell us those is Our meetings and 
she members selected some one phase Mexico that coul . about his native 
of Mexican history, culture, or civi- in the student not be unearthed 
lization that appealed to him. After and enlight ‘Tesearches. So cordial 
ome fine experience in the intricacies that the a ening was Dr. Rembao 
of research, which entailed seeking to the iano ih had to call a halt 
information from the various libraries the speak ‘ student questions that 
. : peaker so kind] ; 
of New York City, the various con- answered af dly entertained and 
ular offices, the Mexican Chamber of address of a his own remarkable 
Commerce, the Pan American- Union As ti = d our’s duration. 
at Washington, the United States De- Chapt # mid-year approached, the 
inet of Cais, andl i pter determined to study the Ar- 
Mexican business SRE any —gentine Republic as Project Unit II 
, members Several excellent stud 

were ready to report on their findin t student reports were 
The topics chosen by the club gs. given on the civilization and impor- 
bers included “Railroads in M ~ tance of this great Southern neighbor. 
“Aviation in Mexico,” “Mexi exico,” The faculty adviser, lest he be accused 

> exican So- of shirking his part in this “research 


cial Classes 17 46 ° i 
| ,» Education in Mexico,” and report” game, prepared an ill 
uS- 


“Heroes of a. 91 

It was a see he many others. trated address on yerba mate, the fa- 
to observe at each ms g experience vorite beverage of the Argentine. 
ngs devoted to 7 ‘an several meet- Curious eyes examined the exhibition 
titted diserce; exico that a very of a “bombilla” and “mate” bowl, 
th ussion followed each of both of which came from cs 


Peotts. 

- For several . Aires. At the close of that meetin 
i. and ie MESdD gs preced- each of the members aie ia 
| ico, there hei ca oject study of Argentine yerba mate. Many of the 
y  ONe m pecial programs. boys reported that by following sug: 





} &e, ceting Latin- 
| a, oral and recorded American mu- gested directions in the brewing of 
ano , Was presented. this characteristically South American 


er meeti “ 
Popular peice bs which proved beverage, they were able to enjoy this 
g by the fact that excellent tea. 
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38 Falion, who so generously cooperated 
with us in securing for us the use 









he second half Many more meetinos 
After the start - sae diately fol- terest were still to iy qual in. 
of the school years £ the new the courtesy of the American Ough 


tion O 
lowing upon the eRe nced of Natural History, oy, cha 


i u 
boys were convi 

club officers, the : Jans on the able to devote an entire Pter wa, 
that several important P me 

a 


sable to post’ viewing over fifty sliq 8 
club agenda = = = a while. scenic WORCERS BE Central Be, 
pone our pro) th spirit had become American countries, Aft the folle, 
But the rest boys that as a result ing meeting the boys arrange 4 
sanasitit the program bate upon several aspects of Pan, 
ap much P d a few general Americanism. The discussion of th 
committee cg NOW included the arguments presented, enlisted ka 
talks. The eu ° Musical forms in expressions, of opinion from every 
civilization OF Airplane routes in single member. The excitement pro 
South America, the sign and picture voked by this discussion may haye 
tin re Rea been the cause of the following week’, 
age 0 
oe ala event 0 


- 1 held at the 
was the joint mcetIne he the address delivered to the club b 
; h School of the y 

Townsend Harris Hig 


land’ a popular member of the faculty, 


: ing High Schoo | 
Washington nt chapters of the Mr. L. Courtines. 
the Townsen ». At this meet- As the spring season progressed the 
Pan American Leagu a a carefully boys felt a wanderlust come upon 


ing, there was presen 
prepared program CO 
Spanish-English play, 


nsisting 0 


ddress, a e spacious decks of some 
an a ‘ 


ing on th 
great liner stopp! 


bers -_ 
e unique musical num This time | 
= a eT |. When Central American por = 
both vocal and instrumen’™ ‘ted Fruit Company Ww 
the business of this meeting was over, the Unité t as host to out chapter. 
freshments and dance music were enough to ac aovted to vist 
= ‘ded. It was with deep regret when we i : ners at its Ne 
rovided. e | 
cha members of both chapters saw of their a. > palatial Quirigua Te 
this novel codperative meeting come York port, | keen interest 10 As 
to a close. The tremendous success boys showe «the intricaci ne | 
of this joint meeting would have been planations O zing © at m2 
e 
entirely impossible were it not for the in — sag 5 wireless — +a 
very kind assistance rendered the club cent peel J to be the ee oe 
by the Director of Townsend ~— were bs ich this ei a 
ith School. Professor George M. ies. GE WE st 
Hig many activities © regret : 


a 
Peet ris Chapter came sae” peer 
* ide from ! ctl 

of City College rooms and equipment oi ur Chapter © 


O 
at this and many other occasions. school, 
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f this past term program. “Pugnacious Tendencies in 


South Americans” was the title of — to make. 


f a them. They sought an open air meet — 


ng at South and 2 


off o< che: 
as aa is 





f the Pan American and 4 
jase iat gil delegations to the bers, Me keen enthusiasm of the mem- 
jt porough Councils and to the 
city 2° 4 convention held at Colum- 
city sae We have paid up our 
pia U a dues and have given whole- 
: to the Spanish Fiesta The 


Mittoy SCHWARTZ 


Townsend Harris High 9 Mie. 


ort ’ Service 
parted § interschool showing of a dein Mone Heague at 
yd talking flm. — 98 High School 
of the club’s meetings, the There ig 


? Probab] 
_ el and the boys have con- school in New Yo “a etn, oe 


eee business in a most gentle- 
oe and dignified fashion. The ma- ‘MM or other, but not sll he 
derly procedure of the Organization called 4 gov: ve an 


| and oF Service Lea 
1 peetings rendered unnecessary all but ——y an attempt was ma rn 
, » most infrequent remarks that the °St@blish an Interscholastic Sercfop 


gue. It was then found 

of the high schools, though — 
ing students to render service, had 
no organization which brought to- 
gether into one club those students 
who were outstanding because of their 
demonstrated cooperation and Joyalty 
to the interests of the school. 


Service, as one phase of extra-cur- 


” called upon the faculty advisor 
It is no- wonder then, that 
the Townsend Harris High School 
| Chapter of the Pan American League 
justified completely its existence as an 
important extra-curricular activity, 
fulfilling its cultural and social objec- 
tives. The natural lessons in social 
conduct, the sympathetic examination ricular activities, presents man 
af other cultures and traditions, the portunities for heed a as 
Cain of habits of orderly pro- ideals, for it offers a “do” program, 
» leap obedience to the essential in making the individual be- 
Pedal ‘a student elected officers come more intelligently self-directive. 
vorthy a i unquestionably more When such important matters as col- 
eer before evelopment today than lege entrance depend not solely upon 
The scholarship, but also upon extra-cur- 
Cater ce, Townsend tee grt eel Boas at Oa 
in thes may justly take pride ges grant sp 


OF exce] ' encement for outstanding service, 

© choo aie ade lishments for it is an indication of the recognition 
Versity of ng in June, 1934. of the place of citizenship training 
ee at the vents that were along with book learning. Bacon once 
Uteq Weekly meetings con’ = said “Knowledge is power, but this 


Vier: ij 
“bing . te degree towards is not true unless the knowledge 
~ enrolled number applied. 


4] 
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At James Monroe High School the 
Service League has been in caer 
for eight years and it has prove sa 
be a benefit to the school and a —— 
of enjoyment for those students 0s 7 

membership in this honor organiz 
a The ideal of the society 1s best 
expressed in its motto, “Service —— 
Self.” The Service League ie eu 

ed of students in the third an 
Fox years who have rendered ser- 
vice to the school for not less than a 
year prior to admittance to the or 
ganization. In terms of = 
evaluated by a Point System, a 
must have received not less than : 
points of service credit, which is the 
equivalent of about ten periods per 
week for at least one year. Before 
becoming a member of the society, 
the student must have in addition to 
the 50 points of service (1) a satis- 
factory character rating, (2) a passing 
grade in at least three major subjects 
of the curriculum, (3) 4 satisfactory 
interview with the student council of 
the League, and (4) no unfavorable 


comments by either Faculty or present - 


ague ‘members. 
a the student has passed all 
these hurdles, he is installed as a 
member of the League at a special 
assembly in which he receives his first 
emblem of membership—a bronze pin. 


' After a year’s membership, coupled 


with outstanding service, the bronze 
pin is exchanged for a silver pin, and 
at graduation, the silver pin is ex 
changed for a gold one if the student 
has continued to render outstanding 


ibs 4 ~ gervice, In this way, a stepping-up 


program is provided, a thing very es 


42: 


‘but not widely used. 


sential in Extra-curricy ; 

ACtiyi,! 
1 
bleg. 


It can be seen that Once g 
Studen ; 
Cg 


has demonstrated hig will; 
give service to others, the a i 
placed on. quality rather fi. Phaig ig 
tity. No longer do Points ai quan. 
in granting awards after xy 4 Part 
has become a member of the Student 
but the quality of the service 2. ee 
spirit of codperation and mt 
the guiding factors. The Ser: 
League has, therefore, brought 4, 
gether many students of fine charac. 
ter who may not necessarily hay re: 
ceived high marks in scholarship byt 
who possess the essential qualities 
of a good citizen. | 
The activities of the League ar 


e 
loyalty are 


numerous and instructive. One of the. 


important tasks is that of service 
placement. At the beginning of the 
term each official section receives a 
“Situations Wanted” sheet on which 


the students indicate the type of sr 


vice they desire with the period which 
they wish to give up 1 school set’ 


3 Advisers requiring stv 
i 


vice. ; . 
dent aid, such as & 

tendance officers, departmental a 
men, supply squad, dean's sa" 


brary work, and the like, send in | 


“Help Wanted” slips: 
pable members of t 
are chosen to act as a 


e ‘ i@] | 
» Their duty 8 1 te & 
reau. . 


request of the teacher 


sire O 
cedure of 10 
with a request now 
the Bureau may rily place 
dent was satis acto 


for return ® 


| found that these students 





on is completed by the issu- 
(rasa e  orvice Pass” to the student, 
ing oF ? as a pass through the 


es 
Ww ich “= the period indicated 
puildin€ asses, are made by another 


hereon students under a chairman 


grouP mes full responsibility for the 
who pee of items recorded. 
Before a student is assigned by the 
ent Bureau. another group of 
F a is assigned to keep in touch 
~ Health Education Depart- 
en In this way ‘students are pre- 
en from going into service which 
mr be harmful to their health. This 
is especially true of cardiacs. Light 
work is permitted for the physically 
handicapped if a doctor's and parents’ 
consent slip is on file with the teacher 
in charge of health supervision. 
During the term, every student in 
the school engaged in any extra-cur- 
ricular activity, be it athletics, club, or 


corr ectn 


| service, receives a record card on 


which all activities for the current 
term are recorded. This work is 
again delegated to an efficient group 


| of Service League members with a 


f the student. ‘ “mpl 1 hal 
tification * oth | 


ai ead e <6 





Chairman responsible for the general 
Progress of the work. It has been 
are as care- 
I may be 
gh to say, more so than some 
- They feel the responsibility 
d work efficiently. 


ul as teachers, perhaps 
Id enoy 


: Carrie Tr of the other activities 
ing at schoo y the League are usher- 


functions, patrolling the 
Wh, supe ‘amination and Regents’ 
Ng Reg 


Wing ex 
Cra assemblies, conduct- 
TOss and other drives, and, 
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‘i general, being helpful whenever 
ere 1s a call for service. 

It can be seen that these students 
are receiving excellent business train- 
ing 4 executives and organizers and 
= a i learning the meaning of 

_-, “Ooperation. Not only are 
we training capable leaders but also 
intelligent followers, In shot: these 
students are real citizens within their 
small community, 

Eucene C, HAUusLg, 


Chairman of Serv; Lea 
James Monroe High School a 


Speech and the St 
Teacher pnesrapay 


The development of good habits of 
speech in our pupils is the task of 
every teacher. One period a day de- 
voted to the improvement of speech 
is not sufficient to counteract the in- 
fluence of environment. The concen- 
trated effort of all teachers, however, 
may be a force sufficient to make good 
speech habitual. 

The shorthand teacher finds that 
attention to speech is a vital part of 
her work for two other reasons; 
namely, | 

a. Good speech is necessary to the 

writing of Pitman Shorthand. 

b. It is an important personality 

factor which needs development 
if our pupils are to make suc 
cessful business contacts. 

Sir Isaac Pitman invented the first 
system of phonography because he was 
interested in two ‘subjects—shorthand 
and phonetics, At the time he lived, 
shorthand was a subject for the intel 
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ligentsia, who used it for the writing 
tes, diaries, and letters 


of personal no 
to friends familiar with the same sys- 


tem. ‘There were many systems in 
ut they were all systems of 
short writing. Isaac Pitman was an 
expert in the use of one of these 
systems. He was also a student of 
phonetics. In connection with his 
school work, he seriously | contem- 
plated the revision of English spell- 
ing on a phonetic basis. Instead of 
effecting this change, however, he in- 
vented the first system of shorthand 
based purely on sound. . | 
He used geometric lines in various 
positions to represent the consonants, 
scientifically evolving their order ac- 
cording to the relative position of 
teeth, lips, and tongue in their sound 
formation. The vowels were repre- 
sented by dots and dashes placed in 
relation to the strokes according to 
their vocalization. Sir Isaac was punc- 
tilious about differentiating between 
the various sounds of letters such as 
g, d,c, 5, as in the words, page, bag, 
red, stopped, city, cake, desk, does, 
and carefully distinguished between 
vowels, diphthongs, triphones, and 
diphones. eS 
The shorthand teacher today, there- 
fore, has to give particular attention 
to speech—her own and the pupils’— 
if she would have her pupils invent 
© outlines. A few specific ways in which 
she does this are the following: 
1, In the early stages of learning 
to write shorthand, the word to 
be written is spoken particu 


vogue, b 


‘the attention becomes 


larly clearly by the teacher and 


the pupils bef, 
is done. 
2 Vowel sound drills 
daily in Term 1 ee 
yan » Parti ; 
tention is given to o é 
00, 00, u. . »U, ah, and 
5. Correct Pronunciation 
Is required. Speciay 
given to the short 
for final y in words ike ne 
pretty, and happy, Ty, 


© sho; 
e sound, too, found in i Ort 


re any Writin 
uy 


of Words 


describe, believe, and return, re 
quire attention. 


4, Careful enunciation of ¢ and pe 
is stressed as the omission or un, J 
necessary insertion’ of either | 


sound changes the outline of 
the word entirely and may af 
fect the accuracy of the tran 
scription. : | 
Pitman Shorthand, 


on thought-getting and thought-repro 
ducing, outlines or symbols a i 
as the tools of eksqea: des 
meaning of the matter dictated, | < 
emotional qualities of the voice 8 
ing utterance to the speaker 


and the oral punctuation 
jon) waic 


speed, and inflect seiial 
to the transcriber the . 
fects desired. 
One way to 
sensitive tO 


; t 
elements in spe oop ha 
transcription WY fe 


thought-giving: 


-, pupils 
train P +coo 


becot 
evils 
hese thoug? ire ool 


by > 
ieee v4 


however, is 

more than a sound-reporting .att 
Rightly taught, it becomes a thought : 
reporting art. When emphasis is placed 


ier’s feelings | 
(pause 
indica? | 


drill ig J 


valley a 
ff will ever re 


like de, le, re, in words ao : : | 


~ an) a 


— Milia 


1 
| of ater Bi Tha 





over her notes before recit- 
0 we the teacher who has never 
ing: her pupils time to read over 
ee otes and to the visitor who 
a th to see a Class, the intense 
of the reading period seems 
d a waste of precious time. Let 
get the habit of giving time 
neither she nor the pupils 
turn to the old method of 
“word repeating” tran- 


sievin g this is to require every child 
yea 


silence 


Jong a0 
4 teacher 
t0 read and 


- hurry and 


ption. 

If the stenography teacher is not 
only preparing his pupils for voca- 
tional efficiency, but is also helping 
his pupils to develop a pleasing per- 
sonality, he gives speech training an 
important place in his program. The 
teacher himself must have a clear un- 
derstanding of what constitutes the 
important elements of good speech, 
must practice them himself, and must 
be constantly on the alert to notice 
individual defects in his pupils. The 
shorthand teacher, therefore, tries to 
develop in his pupils a speech that is 
low, yet clear and distinct, that car- 
nies a smile, not a whine, with it, that 
& from foreignisms and “stalling” 
cian and that expresses thoughts 

arly, pleasantly, and intelligibly. 
Walton 13: EMMA K. FELTER. 

ton High School. 


The Predictive Value of I's 
or Success in Algebra 


ag of us are undoubtedly fa- 
Be ith the following reply a per- 


=A “The Psychol 
ial 1924, page 37. — 
Stcondar ¥ 8, P. M.: ‘Measurement in 

Y Education,” 1929, page 462. 


plexed pupil gave when asked how 
she knew whether to add, subtract, 
multiply, or divide in a given prob- 
lem: “If there are lots of numbers 
I adds. If there are only two num- 
bers with lots of parts (digits) I sub- 
tracts. But if there are just two num- 
bers and one is littler than the other, 
it is hard. I divides if they come out 
even, but if they don’t, I multiplies.” 
It would, of course, be an exag- 
geration to say that the algebra stu- 
dent is equally puzzled, but we all 
know: he has his difficulties. A con- 
siderable amount of attention has 
been paid within recent years to the 
IQ in relation to the algebra situation. 


Thorndike? thinks “it would not be £4 


unreasonable to regard 105 or 110 as ¢ 
an approximate prerequisite” for ele- fi 
mentary algebra. These figures re- 
fer to the Army Alpha score and are 
equivalent to a mental age of about 
16 or an intelligence quotient of about 
115 at the age of 14. (Only 26% 
of the cases used for this study have a 
mental age of 16 or over.) He be- 
lieves that students below this level 
are unable to understand algebra, 
though they may pass. Symonds? is 
of the opinion that “one can advise 
pupils with IQ's below 110 not to 
take algebra.” (Only 279% of the 
cases used in this study have an IQ 
above 110.) 

We must admit that a very large 
number of our children come to 
school not merely for the cultural 
value the various subjects offer, but 
also for credit. Many of our students 
are preparing for college without ask- 
ing us whether they are college ma- 
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terial. Some of them are preparing 
schools which re- 
quire algebra. Whether we like it 
or not, many of them are simply in- 


terested in passing algebra. 
A number of studies have been 


made comparing IQ's and achievement 
in first year of high school work (the 
various subjects combined). Some 
studies have been made comparing 
IQ’s with achievement in algebra. 
Many of these studies are unsatisfac- 
tory for the following reasons: 

1. They fail to mention how the 
marks were obtained and whether the 
marks were all given by the same 
teachers or by different teachers. 

> The number of cases used is 
too small to lead to any definite con- 


for professional 


clusions. 
3. The correlations obtained are 


too low to have any predictive value. 
Also, the P. E. is rarely given. 
There is considerable disagreement 
among educators as to what can be 
considered a useful correlation. Ac- 


cording to Hull® a correlation of .50 | 


has only 13% of forecasting efh- 
ciency. He says it is doubtful whether 
a forecasting efficiency of less than 
13% (V=.50) will make the giv- 
ing of tests worth while. He believes 
that a correlation below .50 is practi- 
cally useless for prognosis. 

Since the only way we can measure 
ability to learn is the extent to which 
learning has taken place, and since 
marks are the only measures we have, 
they should be obtained under uni- 





*. Hull, E. L.: “The Correlation Co- 
efficient and Its Prognostic Significance.” 
Jr. Educ. Res., 1927, 15, 327. 
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form conditi 
ae Ons of teaching and tn 

The pupils used in 4; 9 
all taught by the ee study y, 
sequently, none had teacher Con 
of better Instruction sat advantages 
of equal difficulty. The tOOk test 
marked as objectively as .: S18 Were 
entirely free from the « Possible a, 
ment which * Subjective ele. 
enters into th e 
marks given to pupils, Ty © usual 
gence test used was the Tees 
Group Test of Mental Abjl; erman 

This study is based on aie 
taking algebra for the first gst all 
IQ’s range from 77 to 147 The 
median is 103. The mean ig “a 

mn 
(S. D. 13); 687 of the cases fal 
between 91 and 117. 

The mental age shows a range from 
12-0 to 19-6. The median is 15.0, 
The mean is 15-1 (S.D. 1-6). About 
68% fall between 13-7 and 16-7. 

The term averages show a range 
from 20 to 98. The median is 69. 
The mean is 68 (S.D. 18). 

All correlations were computed by 
Pearson’s product moment method. 

The correlation, between IQ's and 
term averages is .30 (P. BE. = 05). 
The correlation between M. A's and 
term averages is .26 (P. B. = 05). 


TABLE | 


Term averages and pet seit 
dents in each group nat 


them. 
Over 80% 


ew 1 
IQ Group No. in Group Over 6 % ae 
48% 9% 


Below 90 21 
Below Bi ae « Ree ecole 
Below 100 66 53% At 


Below 105. 83 | 
Below 110. “113 617% | 





' 
! 





\ 


ut the extremes, that is, 
would be classified as be- 
I and very superior, and 
remaining cases into two 
ot the following rather 


ying © 
Le hich 
low a the 
gividin 3 
ults. 
TasLe II 


erages and per cent of stu- 
ach group that received 


roup> 
rsestind - 


Term av¥ 
dents i 


a Over O 
i Over ve ver 
Q Group occur | 65% 807% 90% 
eo. ee | CEO 
4 60% 28% 13% 


6 
120 67 60% 34% 12% 


uble II shows that there is very 


ax; 
Kittle difference between the work of 


the lower IQ group and that of the 
higher one. 
TaBLeE III 
Distribution of students who passed 
the term’s work. 


IQ Group No. in Group Passed 
Below 90 21 48% 
Below 100 66 5 o% 
Below 110 113 64% 
90-105 64 64% 
106-124 67 63% 


Fa 
Table III shows that a rather large 
. cent of students in each of the 
lower IQ groups passed. By the term 
i is meant that the students 
i 5 say into second term al- 
bate Joes not refer to the marks 
ies” A in this study as “term aver- 
etremes 7 we find, omitting the 
bo ne . ar and higher groups 
in r ble IIL), . (See last two groups 
ity eee interesting fact is seen in 
B the 1Q's of the stud h 

udents who 
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were exempt from the final exami 

tion because of their siitten ding 
— The one group in which = 
mptions were made consisted of 77 
students and 28 of these were exempt. 


TABLE IV 
Distribution of exemptions 

IQ No. in 
Group Group Exeeck gee 

77-104 33 

1 

105-124 36 "i 10 
124-147 8 5 aor 
repr 


Here also, we find that the two 
groups share about equally in the ex- 
enipuons with the lower group show- 
ing up even better than the higher one 
(omitting the upper extreme). 

A study for boys and girls sepa- 
rately shows some interesting results. 
There are 101 boys and 60 girls. Al- 
though the IQ’s and M. A.’s were 
about the same for both groups, only 
48% of the boys made term averages 
of 65% or over, whereas 83% of the 
girls made such marks. Only 46% 
of the boys with IQ's below 100 
passed whereas 67% of the girls with 
similar IQ’s passed. Correlations for 
this study are given in Table V. Al 
though the number of cases is too 
small, especially of the girls, the re 
sults are significant. 

Since gers is based on first 
term algebra only and on a rather 
small number of cases, it is not cob 
clusive. However, the results indi- 
cate that though there is some Corres 
lation, it is too low to have predictive 
value. Omitting the extreme _ 
we get a very definite indication _ 
the lower IQ's do gbout as well as 
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TABLE V—Summary 


Range Med. ~ Mean 


Ver, P 
Entire Group 161 77-147 103 104 2 
Boys 101 T7147 104 104 | 3 tg 
Girls 60 84-139 102 104 11 35 4 
: U6 
Mental Age — _ 23 0 
ire Grou 161 0 to 1» . 15-1 } 
a ene 101 12-0 to 19- 6 15- 2 15-2 - 26 tf 
Girls 60 12-0 to 17-11 14-11 15-0 1-4 2 i 
Term Averages | a : . 08 
tire Grou 161 20- 6 68 48 : 
Sa P 101 20- 94 64 ae 
Girls 60 34- 98 74 74 15 


the higher ones. A low correlation 
may indicat 
sizing the amount of intelligence re- 
quired to learn algebra. It may also 
mean that the group tests do not 
test innate ability or that they do 
not test the kind of ability required 
to learn algebra. 

Rose RICHTER. 


Curtis High School. 


A Voice-Saving Device 


Weary of saying “Louder, please!” 
and “I don’t think John can hear 
you,” the writer finally decided to 
have a sign made bearing these cau- 
tions. This was placed in the form 
of a strip running across the top of 
the wardrobe at the side of the room. 
Thereafter, when the necessity arose, 
the writer would call attention to the 
sign (which in its final form read: 
“Everyone wants to hear you— Speak 
Louder!”), sometimes with a quiet 
gesture, more often with a mere 


oe glance of the eye. 
~~~ During the elocution periods, when 


the students were delivering prepared 
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e that we are overempha- 


talks before: the class, a boy. ne 


with a pointer would rise whenever “a 


necessary and point, dramatically, 
the message. : 


In a short time the necessity for 


pointing to the sign practically dis 
appeared. The mere consciousness of 
its existence proved a suflcient re 
minder. 

Jesse GRUMETTE. 


“Abraham Lincoln High School. 


Suspended Judgment in History 

considered orthodox 
dure in American 
ry courses to con 
f the Industria 


It is generally 
pedagogical proce 
and European histo 
clude the problems © 
Revolution and their at 
tions with debates of 
topics such as socialism, unemplor 
insurance, child labor, and ie ; 
This is the policy invariably 1° 
by the better teacher an aa - 
by supervisory officials. It 4 , 
to result, among © 


training in 


and ‘individual decisions nd 


facts and arguments 


tendant solv 


d approve! | 
§u 


ther thing ; 





> this “ystification some teach- 
pespit? skeptical of the value of this 
es 3 asking youngsters to reach 
_. which their elders and even 
tudents of the subject are un- 
ch. -If perchance a student 
e reached a decision, then 

ae to confuse him by declaring 
ought to suspend judgment. 
y this method not only leads 
but makes a virtue of 


mature s 
ple to re4 


aid hav 


at he 
fnevitabl 


io indecision, 
Furthermore, most teachers strug- 


se with a twofold mental conflict: 
frst, in avoiding the indoctrination of 
their own decision, and, second, in 
the despair of hoping that this method 
of exchanging pros and-cons in class 
can ever result in a solution for the 
student. The more one teaches these 
controversial problems, the greater 
grow the doubts of one’s own convic- 
tions and the more one feels the hope- 
lessness of students reaching any de- 
cision, biased or unbiased. If the 
teacher is fortunate enough to have 
his problem complicated by the pres- 
ence in the class of students of avowed 
radical beliefs, a really significant 
crisis is involved. It requires more 
than arguments to influence on one 
ry the adical, fully convinced of 
af ao, to suspend judgment, 
ts bs : other, the remainder of 
cals ¢ “a rom ridicule of the radi- 
et iis And after the strug: 
jd ver one wonders how long 
gment is to be left suspended. 

, “Uspended judgment is not a virtue 


it. 


r | its —_— 
deg; elf until it resolves itself into 


cision, Tt 
ar 
§ 


seems that not only are 


ate Necessary to establish the 
ed judgment, but a method, a 


system or a philosophy must be pro- 
vided by which this suspense may be 
resolved into a decision which will 
not, however, be indoctrination. If it 
does not seem to be a waste of time 
to spend one lesson in a debate on the 
relative merits of, let us say, “govern- 
ment control of public utilities,"— . 
the lesson generally concluding with 
an exhortation to suspended judg- 
ment,—then similarly it is not a waste 
of time to follow up this lesson with 
another qn how to resolve this sus- 
pended judgment into resolution, de- 
cision and justified opinion. One les- 
son devoted by the class to an or- ~« 
ganized mental search for a philosophy 
of judging is as important as a lesson 
in discovering that the problem exists. 

A class in modern history, at the 
conclusion of the unit of the Indus- 
trial Revolution and the Labor Move- 
ment, suggested and evolved under 
the guidance and questioning of the 
teacher such a philosophy which is 
briefly described below. 

The first step was to elicit from 
the students their choice of the po 
litical doctrines previously discussed 
and debated with their reasons for 
taking them. ‘This random list of 
doctrines was drawn up and after 
some difficulty in organizing it, the 
following list was evolved, reading in 
the order of their increasing govern: 
ment control of the people and their 
work, from top to bottom, thus: 

1. Anarchism. 

9. Democracy (Economic Liber- 


alism). 
3. State Capitalism (Intervention: 
ism). 
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4. Socialism. 

5, Communism. 
6. Fascism. 

7. Absolutism. 


Of course it was readily pointed 
out by the students that the list was 
inaccurate, incomplete, unfair and his- 
torically unjustifiable, but despite these 
protestations of the radicals in the 
class the list was tentatively accepted. 
(For the lesson itself, it matters little 
whether one item is given precedence 
over another.) Then began the ap- 
plication of these political doctrines: 

Question: “Which type of govern- 
ment would best fit an island of sav- 
ages?” . 

Answer: “Absolutism—because sav- 
ages cannot decide for themselves on 
common aims, etc.” 

Question: “Which would fit a land 
of philosophers if such a land ex- 
isted?” ) . 
Answer: “Anarchism—because men 
who can take care of themselves. do 
not need the restraints of ‘govern- 
ment, etc.” (It was suggested by one 
student that ancient Athens came 
closest to this ideal.) 

Question: “Where would’ democ- 
racy be successful?” 

Answer: “In a country where the 
majority of the people could take care 
of themselves and where only a mi- 
nority of the people created the need 
for government.” | 

Similarly, each of the items listed 
were examined and applied to hypo- 
thetical and to actual cases, such as 
Communism in Russia, Socialism in 
p. the United States, Democracy in 
_ China, Socialism in England, Fascism 
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in South America, and 

conclusion was then et On. The 
class from this discussion by the 
as a principle: "A. Goas and tated 
ment is best which best f 8 Bovern, 
of civilization. If the g ies level 
low, then government ne a 


. . Cc » 
be high; if civilization Pe high 


government control shoulg thn | 
ow.” 


The teacher phrased it more en: 
by stating that on the hee 
“Government control checc im 
versely proportional to the | in- 
cilivilization.” OF 
~) ene Siientiles, OF defining level of 
civilization were indicated; byt the 
applications -of the principle were 
made nevertheless with success. Pern, 
one student indicated, was not réady 
for Democracy on the above basis, 
Another indicated that the: foisting 
of this democratic. government on 
Peru before it was prepared for it 
may have’ been the cause of its fre- 
quent revolutions. China, because of 
its high civilization, was in incessant 
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revolution, it was indicated, because 


on the basis of its civilization ‘it should 
have at least a democratic gover 
ment, but instead was weighed down 
by autocratic war lords. As 2 aw 
of these applications of the princr® 
and the apparent logic of “its wo 

ings, many of the students seem - 
apply it with more confidence © 


previously. Finally, the 4 neh 
of the class were re4 es a 
agreed that—if the me ae 
ciple were correct—there cae 
perfect type of ee a 
utopian plan for all - es 
different places needed 


and that arguments on govern: 
olicies which are debated in 
without reference to the coun- 
on which they were to be applied, 
ractically useless. 

+ the conclusion of the lesson in 
rich this method was used, an at- 
” + was made to see whether any 
= had been made. It was 
9 that one-half-of the class re- 
ae the method completely—which 
i 4 very encouraging sign—and the 
other half were undecided. There 
was no doubt, however, that many 
were beginning to question the 
method by which they had reached 
their earlier conclusions. But if the 
lesson indicated nothing more than 
that pros and cons are not enough, 
that argumentation, debate and refu- 
tation are worthless without some 
definite system to fall back on, that an 
elementary social, economic and po- 


trols 
men 


litical Philosophy (not a doctrine) is 
essential for the solution of our prob- 
lems—then the lesson seems to have 
been inherently worth-while. 
Se okt 
epend u the 
philosophy developed, wiedlcraseosd 
individualism, state - control, class 
struggle, or any other, and that this 
method can be attacked as indoctrina- 
tion itself. However, he does believe 
that it not only probes a bit deeper 


_than selfish interests which seem to 


be the basis for the present alinement 
on poliitical philosophies, but also of- 
fers a method of judging the value 
of many so-called economic opinions 
and prejudices disguised by the re- 
spectability of the name “social philo- 
sophy.” 
SOL PIKHOLTz. 

Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENT 


Selling the High Schools 
to the Community 


“Whatever the schools can do to 
contribute to the real welfare of ado- 
lescent youth, whatever they can do 
poe to both the students within 
se and their parents, what- 
racks ey can do which appeals to the 
_ as a whole as making this coun- 

ay better place in which to live, 
ja lier ak bringing support for sec- 

‘sold ucation, for education must 
er On its merits just as any 
Service or commodity.” 


This quotation comes from a paper 
read at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education held at 
the Washington meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The 
central theme of all the conferences 
held by the Department was: The 
High School and the Community. All 
of the papers presented attempted to 
demonstrate how the community ben- 
efits from the work of the high schools 
in general and from each of the cur- 
riculum subjects. One paper, that of 
Professor Lawler of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, concerned itself 
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with the community's problem of how 


to finance the high school. 
” The September issue of Secondary 


Education, the official organ of the 
Department of Secondary Education 
of the National Education Associa: 
tion, carries lengthy abstracts from all 
of these papers. This number also 
contains the interesting information 
for high school teachers that the De- 
partment is assisting groups of high 
school teachers with facts and pro- 
grams dealing with the problems con- 
fronting secondary education today 
for use in these research and study 
4 describes the work con- 
templated by three nationwide com- 
mittees just created by the Depart: 
ment: A Committee on the Integra- 
tion of High School Studies; a Com- 
mittee on Citizenship Training in 
Secondary Schools; and a Committee 
to Promote Better International Un- 
derstanding at the Secondary School 
Level. 
The officers of the Department 
elected in Washington for the coming 
school year are: Ernest D. Lewis, 
New York, President; George R. 
Rankin, Wisconsin, Vice-President; 
| George M. Strong, Ohio, Treasurer; 
/ and Ann M. Ryder, New Jersey, Sec- 
| retary. Mr. Augustus Ludwig of 
! Pershing Junior High School, Brook- 
H lyn, is Eastern Regional Director. 
i A few paragraphs from the valu- 
able papers delivered before the De- 
partment of Secondary Education in 
Washington, called attention to some 
_ vital problems in secondary education. 
According to William Mather Lewis, 
President of Lafayette College, “The 


groups, an 








ty ~ < 


eal 
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high school as the organizat 

greatest general influence in an oft 
munity must give sharp ind Ne com, 

ate ateensIOn to the education i- 
emotions through beauty,” p OF the 
Sloane Coffin recently gaiq. os Henry 
wealth consists in the Siieakes Man’s 
tensity of his appreciations = in. 
face of this definition and in re: e 
of the increasing leisure-time cit 
our population, the shortsighted of 
of those school boards whj i ae 
eliminated what they ignorantly 


" frills, becomes increasingly apparent » 


Dr. Frederick Houk Law of Sty, 
vesant High School, New York City 
adds, ““From every book that a pupil 


studies in high school the pupil should 


gain the spirit that moved its author 
in the writing. To teach that spirit 
is not to turn our high schools into 
Sunday Schools but to turn them into 
places of genuine literary apprecia- 
tion. Let us away with carping ¢rit- 
icism and cynical comment. Let us 
restore the old reverence for beauty 
and truth and goodness. That is what 
the communities beg us to do. That 
is the demand that the American peo 
d of the do 
ple make when they rea oi 
ings of so-called ~ ‘Flaming Youth. 
5 Editor of the 
Joy Elmer Morgan, ©! 
he National Education 
Journal of ¢t chess tha 
Association, ponte he. 
“Just as we have p o sustry 2 f 
tional life and in ea¢ ne pet 
major phase of life, the you 
who goes out of sch 


idea of the kin 


a rector 0 


p aP 
‘ : nize 
: ; part.” : : : 

thomas W. Gosling, National Di- 


an Me SS 
- 


P igee with the steps he may have 
{0 ake iD the realization of that 
(0 * He may not be able to achieve 
Ht of life he wants. The steps 
the not work out as he has tenta- 
a set them down, but in the 
ee of planning he will have 
proe od the technic of planning. He 
“ill bave learned how to break up 

into its parts and to or- 


roblem 1 
the factors that bear on each 


ac 


f the American Junior Red 
Cross, in discussing the community 
glue of the scientific method, said: 


| “If democracy is a government by 


public opinion, it is important that 





this opinion shall be liberal, self-con- 
trolled, intelligent and honest. If 
the propagandists and _ publicity 
agents find it useful for their own 
purposes to make vigorous efforts to 


guide and to control public opinion, 


it would seem that the end to be 
attained is of considerable importance. 
By the very nature of its calling, the 
teaching profession cannot have the 
. or use the means of those who 
personal interests to establish. 
al Purely social ends, however, 
| a have a binding obligation to 
a a. pupils from the earliest 
for, i through to the end 
f. oe education in habits of scien- 
ache ng. The method of science 
US to face the f 
beams acts squarely 
Wves haw ove that a democracy in- 
tive eaders and followers. An 
provi public education 
dt:, C° wWell-trai 
them ned followers 
Inded leaders" 
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st Open Letter in Reply to 
he New Economic Geography" 


Dear X. Y. Z.? 


ne — with great interest your ar- 
“hy z be a ew Economic Geogra- 
7 co appeared on page 63 
5 e June, 1934, issue of Hicu 
= ae I appreciated the fervor 
c directed you; | enjoyed your 
allusions and analogies: J Wiitlecstood 
your sincerity. But, X. Y. Z.. | am 
puzzled; I do not know whether 0 
are a friend or enemy! a 
Presumably, considering its title 
your article was to have dealt with | 
economic geography. After a study of 
its contents I had the impression that 
you greatly desired to champion the 
correct placement and proper teaching 
of this subject in our high schools, 
However, I am afraid that all you 
did accomplish was to sponsor the 
teaching of economics and in your fer- 
vor you almost forgot entirely about 


the subject on which you were writ-. 


ing—economic geography. 

As far as I can learn, you arraign 
teachers of economic geography be- 
cause they emphasize geography to 
the neglect of economics. But, X. Y. 
Z., are you not as guilty in empha- 
sizing economics at the expense of 
geography? 

Geography is a wonderful, vital- 
ized, practical subject. It is not solely 
a study of locations, drainage, tem: 


perature, precipitation, and so on. 


Rather, it is a unifier and interpreter 


of the interrelationships existing be- 
tween man's activities and the natural : 


factors of his environment. What 
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can be more interesting; which 
more useful? The subject is 
it can be reduced 
dies in certain spe- 
cialized fields, such as economic 
geography. Each of the specialized 
studies, including the example just 
given, is geography, not as you would 
seem to interpret it as a pure study 


si¢al or natural facts with an 


of phy 
emphasis on locations, but a clear con- 


sideration of how these natural facts 
affect man’s actions and how man 
utilizes or modifies them. However, 
economic geography considers from 
this viewpoint only that field of geog’ 
raphy dealing with the commercial 
and industrial pursuits of man. 


subject 
can be 
very broad and 
naturally to stu 


teacher of economic geography con’ 
sider such questions as the Domestic 
~ Allotment Plan, the Cotton Option 
Scheme, the part played by the sub: 
marginal farmer in the present cha- 
otic agricultural production, the 
Brazilian Coffee Institute and its at- 
tempt to stabilize the price of coffee, 
and the proposed Danubian Customs 
Union. But, if he appreciates the 
meaning of economic geography, do 
not let him stop there. Let him teach 
how the natural factors of the en- 
vironment were causative in the for- 
mulation of all these schemes and, 
furthermore, let him consider the pos- 
sible success or failure of these ideas 
in the light of these same natural 
factors. In other words, a better 
name for a course in economic geogra- 
phy might be, The Geographic Basis 
of Economic Status. 








On this basis, by all means let the 


Thus, if we consider the 
ing of geography, we she Mean. 
alarmed at the emphasis it NOt be 
the teaching of €conomic ENJoysg in 
for this subject is only the etaphy, 
the larger study—geograph child of 
we should be greatly tied 
emphasis given to economics in at the 
nomic geography course at the 
of understanding the interrela 
existing between man and n 
which brought on present con tee 
existing in our economic life. .- 

You see, X.Y. Z., I believe that 
the real geographer is interesteg in 
geography. He does not care whether 


aN ecg. 


tionshipg 


it is plant geography, economic geog- 


raphy, history geography, or any of 
the other geographies. He does ob- 
ject to the introduction of an elemen- 
tary course in botany under the mis 
nomer of plant geography he can- 
not see an introductory course in eco- 
nomics placed in the curriculum under 


the guise of economic geography. If. 


he is dealing with economic geography 
he considers without bias both physi’ 
ography (which is sometimes errone’ 


ously considered to be geography) and 
he emphasizes causa 


economics, but ca 
snterrelationships 


relations, the 
tween the two. 
Sincerely yours, 
Davp J. SwakTZ 
Haaren High School. 


National Parks Auto Camping Tour. 


June 30 to September 4, 
Expenses 


Food (including meals, 
ceries, etc.) «"-""" 


riled 





jine and oil (12%/o to 
(359 / 


1 
33¢) 42065 


Oeedses eevee ersessasooacecss 


(tourist cabins en 





e °e) cena 39.50 
sires gd LEPALLIN Bemereeerrae 34.85 
| New and developing (32x8 
- a srichrome 116) mmmcen 32.02 
eel ncous (national park 
postage stamps) eer 20.71 
AT gnision fees to national 
| aks, CC» vmeernnnnmenrnnennen 13.15 
| By and boat trips cnn 12.60 
gyoolworth’s (camp SUPP lies 
{ and drugs) Pe ne ee L1.a5 
SY spuvenirs enn 8.60 
| pst cards, view folders, etc... 5.65 
4 . Auto supplies (carrier, etc.) 5.33 — 
7 Booklets (national parks, etc.) 4.70 
J Bridge OLS eavnnnnnnannrnnarpnnn 2.10 
“] Motion picture entertainment 1.20 
Grand Total (four in party, 
S757 Pet Day) a eisemss $507.53 


Car Operation 


1934 Chevrolet Master Coach, 
driven from 15 to 95 miles per 


i. | hour 
fal mileage of tour (New 
= ‘California - Ore- 
gon) ,. 
“rrauannnnrnemmeersmnene LQ, 215.3 
Average mileage per da 
(67 days) sa Fae mace : 152.4 | 
7 es of gasoline consumed § 79. 
Oy Per gallon of gasoline 17.64 
rene tn ote eee ed son vanesenctdaeancs l. 
" High § ot 


a On 
| Paiute Peak July 7-8, Ascent of 
| » 13,082 ft., with Colo- 


»P) 


leader vis Pye ee Dr. Smedley, 


arvard 
Crado Mount "4.399 ft, with Col- 


tain Club 
of 9 Mr. Ervin, 


Sierra Club, § 

August 9 owen, leader, 
Lassen, 10,453 ft, S 
United States Nation 
vice, 23 in party, 

Saturday- 


al Park Sen: 


Sunday, August 11-12, As. 


cent of Mt. Shasta, 14.161 ft. with 


“0s Club, 8. F. Chapter, Mr. 

ert Owen, leader-guide. P 
of 11 left Shasta Alpine Lod arty 
1:45 A. M., arrived ies 

’ at summit 
10:50. (Record time is 2 hrs. 24 
min., held by Sierra Club.) 

Wednesday, August 15, Ascent of 
Garfield Peak, 8,060 ft. Crater 
Lake, Oregon with Obsidians of 
Eugene. Dr. C. E. Hunt, leader 
party of 5. 

Thursday, August 16, Ascent and 
Descent of Wizard Island, Crater 
Lake, 6,940 ft. with Ranger. Dr. 
Smith, Mazama Club, party of 5. 

Monday, August 20, Climb into 
Grizzly bear den in Yellowstone 
Park near Old Faithful with 
Ranger Oberhansley and party of 
35, 

Sunday, August 26, Descent of 630 
feet below the surface in Wind 
Cave National Park, 47 degree 
temperature with unusual forma: 
tions, 


July 13-15, Ascent of 
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Equipment 

‘ckey Bird Tent 9x11 feet, steel 
ex a with four chairs, four 
folding cots, bed rolls, blankets, four 
suitcases with heavy clothing, three 
boxes of dishes and foodstuffs, three 
burner Kamp Kook stove, two gal- 
lon can of white gasoline, small square 
bath tub, two hiking rucksacks, ice 
ax and climbing rope, maps, sun 
glasses, quart and gallon Stanly jugs, 
electric flashlights, folding candle 
lamp, compass, gloves, hob nailed 
choes and crampons, four duffle bags. 
RoLanp C. GEIST. 


High School of Commerce. 


Tercentenary Committee Defines 
Celebration Purpose — 


Mobilization is under way through- 
out ‘the United States for the big pa- 
rade of secondary schools in recogni’ 
tion of their 300th anniversary in 
1934-35. All schools and civic or- 
ganizations are collaborating on cere- 
monies, orations, pageants, exhibitions, 
parades, and other enterprises. Mean- 
while the committee for the national 
celebration, representing the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals 
of the National Education Associa- 

tion, is busily planning radio pro- 
grams, a memorial postage stamp, 
ceremonies for national conventions, 
government proclamations, organiza- 
tion of a national high school band 
and orchestra, a national high school 
fair, a memorial motion picture, and 
the 300th anniversary issue of Scho- 
lastic, national high school weekly, 
to be issued next February, depicting 





a 


the finest achievemen 

schools. The C lickeag. be 

of the Department - NMittes 

School Principals hopes S 

most of its expenses through the ay 
e 


of this elaborate mem: Bal 
Scholastic. moral issue 


One of the first ac 
bration was to formy! 
jectives for the celebration, 
are: To present to the » 
aims and works of second 
tion; to emphasize the Necesgi 
public secondary educatio ee: 


N to a fre 
democracy; to acquaint the publ 


ate q Set of oh. 


with advanced developments in’ 


_ ondary instruction; to improve th 
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chances for every boy and girl to 
benefit from the full potentialities of 
the secondary schools. 

Through the celebration, the sec. 
ondary schools have arrived at a 
golden opportunity to tell taxpayers 


ee 
public the 3 
ary educa. 8 


of their valuable work in building ; 


careers, in developing social conscious 


ness, in building up health, in shaping 


wild adolescent talents and enthus 


asms toward individual self-realiza’ 


tion, in improving personal habits, 
potentialities 


in intensifying the 
ry happy life for 6,000,000 high 
school students. 
In these days 
tatorships is rife 
of civil liberties is comm 
in this land where civil 
proud tradition, the Fé 


the schools as the guardian © 


when talk of & 


ion 
nd the suppres 
. onplace, even 


pons ility 


racy is greater than ever. best 


es 
as a system which determ 
interests of the masses y 
sion of popular opie” 


liberties 3% 






~ Poin 
| aii 


‘i 28 / 
- \ 





“attack to the ta 


Rin 
a. 7 
on 


¢ 

wverage of critical intelligence 
high the voters. It may be that, in 
ygn008 5¢ described, democracy exists 
‘he = a the world today; but in 
40 - of the political traditions of 
she ies 4 States of America, it igs 
the ~ mount obligation of the sec- 
, para gchools to build such a democ- 
ondary The efforts of certain groups, 
ray scious or deliberate, to sabotage 


a tevel of critical intelligence, must 
be confounded. 


the third point listed among the 
sbjectives fnds the schools more or 
iss on the defensive. The budget 
brigades have harried progressive edu- 


ators so persistently that the very 


-dogan, Fads and Frills, is akmost 


enough to discount in the public eye 
the bravest educational advance. Dur- 
ing the celebration, secondary educa- 
tion must take stock of its curricular 
activities, of its administrative innova- 
tions, and of its financial investments. 
How well does the program of studies 
serve the curricular and vocational 
needs of the community? How far 
does education earn its keep? Does 
the administration conform to the 
ery = the best educa- 
oo e answers to those 

ns provide the perfect counter- 


F Ficces ae associations. 
vil mes, ns 4 that counter-attack 
ito a - ether or not education 
4 7. a role of social leader- 
Kh “i - Or not the secondary 
eatin © assume the logical role 
thir py © every boy and girl for 


8 Work 1 by * . 
 Uhity in their life in the com- 


& 


© implications of this 
“, are that impoverished 


communities 

m 

fit from taxes ee allowed to bene- 
munities; th 


ization 4 new high in civi- 
Hew to Enlj } F 
The High S< Service Clubs in 


chool Tercentenary 


Celebration Committee on 
Clubs | 
. : 
epartment of Secondary School Prin- » 
cipals, National Education 
* Association 
The High School Tercentenary is 
a great occasion for bringing }; 
ging high 
schools to the attention of communi 
lead ' i. 
eaders through their service clubs. 
The local high school principal is un- 
questionably the key to this feature 
of the celebration. However much 
the national committee may do to 
secure the codperation of the national 
Or international headquarters of Ro 
tary, Kiwanis, and similar organiza- 
tions, local response will still depend 
on the organizing skill and devotion 
of each local high school principal or 
other officer locally in charge of sec: 
ondary education. 

Here are a few suggestions. This 
list. is necessarily brief and by no 
means exhaustive: 

1. Embrace the 300th anniversary 
of American high schools as an ex: 
ceptional opportunity to bring before 
your representative citizens some 


of the background, recent develop 
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ment problems and significance of 


-—"j on other represen- 

education in your 
maint ry them together and 
move in concert in this effort. 7 

3. Begin early. Many a “ 
clubs plan their programs a7 bs 
advance. Secure a promise eat awe 
key officials and program comm “a 
of the several organizations to give 
t least one weer = 

his celebration. 

4 : agers will want to 
proceed by calling together Yar 
tatives of all the service clubs of the 
forming them gs a group 
of the general and special Plans for 
the tercentenary. If this 1s done it 
will be well to “prime the pump in 
advance by insuring the support of 


one or more key people. 


sec 
2. 


over a 





Se — 
A hist nal nen ee NE ke 
a = 


city and in 


tion of service clubs in various phases 
of the wider community or school 
celebration should be worked out with 
other committees. This has reference 
to financial support, group attendance 
at school pageants or other programs, 
use of school facilities and student 
groups for club programs, and so on. 
6. Do not relax in vigilance. Keep 
after each club committee until certain 
that a worthy program has been 
worked out. For the sake of sec’ 
ondary education in your community 
you cannot be careless about this mat- 
fer: 
7. Help others by sending to L. L. 
Forsythe, Senior High School, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, any scheme, worked 
out for your local situation, which 


5. Detailed plans for the coopera’ 


you think may be sy 
to be passed on thr 
publicity channels, 
early will naturally § 


Bkestive t 
9 othe, 
ou erg 
Bh the National 


Useful, 


. 1. Forsyry, 

Is Debating Immoral? 3 
The contention, ma 

by those who seem a bel nial 
they are shedding new light . Hat 
ancient art, is that debating a a 
moral. Of course, the ster 
originally had a very startling Sed 
especially upon those who had “pe 
thought of that before.” Yet, when 
this awful condemnation is rationally 
analyzed, there appears to be leg 


Plans 
© Most 


thunder and lightning than at fig ° 


was apparent. If debating is immoral, 
it should be discontinued at once: if 
not, the falsity of the ‘statement 
should be exposed. ) 

First, let us review the process by 
which debating is proved to be im 
moral. We are told that the engag’ 
ing in this art produces intellectual 
tricksters because of the innate desire 
for victory. Truth is sacrificed be 
the altar of False Logic. ao = 
victory depends upon the ¢ ous 
duced, the debaters stoop rm i 
by using methods far f° 


‘tes a set 
mendable. If a contestant aad - 
of statistics that seem to r =e 
clusively that the. an “ 
losing trade, his oppon eset 


. n y ; 
‘ct the conclusion © aot 8 therefor; 
contradict t am a dilde fore important that our 


po yi * trained in the ability to 
Pines Ge or to lose with 
Uta gy | | Re ts j ’ 
% the othe S Just as impor 


proper grround —_ 
facts enunciated, 

questionable prac 
his own facts. Thus, 


Z for 


tice » ate told, th 





nent of a debate means the 
5B of scheming and the encour- 
pattie of insidious mental aberra- 
n 


tio ‘his be true, debating is the most 

ble pastime ever given official 
jon. It is far worse than the 

ven HT crime directly, for, para- 
oe at would at least be hon- 
jit king intellectual vagabonds 
. Lewes to the very ideals which 
Hy e seeking to inculcate; and the 
ri is certain to undo the work of 
ihe latter- At any rate, why work 
if cross purposes? Let us scrap the 
jhating societies 1n all our high 


espic4 
spprbt 


1 chools and substitute for them a sys- 
1m more in conformity with the 
1 send toward honesty than toward 
‘| tickery. Yes, let us obliterate them 
| jnmediately if they are immoral—but 
‘| ketus maintain and encourage them if 


they are worthy. 
Two considerations lead me to be- 


lieve that debating should be retained 


ind encouraged in our high schools: 


| bt, the element of victory is essen- 
| ‘ily a life condition, and secondly, 


‘igs ideals are encouraged when 
oF ls properly supervised. 

. ‘ victory or defeat are essen- 
Ne ae in life activities cannot 

a nam Every task undertaken, 

_ ~il hi driving an automobile 
ion ace a difficult surgical op- 

tig pS With success or failure. 


tr, 


Dis e 
Pense i the announcement 
© winner if you still 


Are ideals |o 
club? Do stud 
their classroom 


st in the debating 

ents there forget all 
trainin 

morally bad? Fach mage 


General] 

y speaking, | 
believe that there is an inclination 
to take such an attitude unless teacher 


supervision is effective. Debaters are 
inclined to make the end justify the 
means unless they are carefully in- 
structed in the need for honesty and 
truth. When this need is realized 
the debater has acquired more than 
he will ever appreciate; he has been 
convinced that truth is the important 
element and that facts are to be used 
only to determine or to substantiate 
truth. If this is immoral, it is also 
immoral to express a thought or to re- 


main silent. The formality of pro- 


cedure and the courtesy extended to 
opponents are also instrumental in de- 
veloping character, and this likewise 
is dependent upon the supervisor. 
For these reasons, and for the prac- 
tice in prepared and extemporaneous 
speaking which is provided, debating 
clubs have proved themselves worthy 
of support through the centunes 
They still represent an important fac: 
tor in the lives of thousands of our 
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boys and girls, who are thereby made 
nobler, wiser, and more resourceful 
citizens. ‘Je they continue to 
serve thus, they merit our constant 


support. 
PP j. V. CUNNINGHAM 


United States Educators 
will Attend Inter-American 
Educational Conference 

The United Sattes and virtually all 
of the Latin American countries -will 
be officially represented at the Second. 
Inter-American Conference on Edu- 
cation to be held at Santiago, Chile, 
September 9 to 16, 1934. While the 
Conference was planned by the Inter- 
American Federation of Education, it 
is being held under the auspices of 
the Chilean Government whose minis- 
try of foreign affairs transmitted the 
invitations to other American govern- 
ments. 
The purposes of the Conference 
are to bring together representative 
educators of the American continents; 
encourage a close union of the peo- 
ples of America by means of public 
education; advance cultural and edu- 


cational relations between colleges 


and universities of every kind in the 
countries of America; and make easier 
exchange of ideas, experiences and 
practices in educational technique and 
scientific research. - 
The working program of the Con- 
ference is not yet ready for publica- 
tion but it will be arranged from the 
topics proposed by the participating 
countries each of which is entitled to 


submit three subjects for discussion. © 


It must include “character education” 


and vocational education.” 
assigned to it by the Pirie 1 WO items 
held at Atlanta, Georgia ~Onference 

Of the four persons a by 1929 
the official delegation f oenah Make Up 
States, Dr. William F, y the Uniteg 
of the Georgetown Scheel ck 18 dean 
Service, Washington, D Ay Foreign 
which trains persons of ca @ schoo} 
average talent not only fo - " th; 
service positions in the United ata: 
Government but also for fore; tates 
conducted by private ae ne: 
Notz himself offers courses _ mn 
finance, banking and sake al 
economics and because both of - 
training and of his position, will by 
to the Conference an unusual fund 
of knowledge and a keen interest, 

Miss Faith Hunter Dodge, a jour. 
nalist and instructor in Spanish in the 
schools of Chicago, has travelled 
widely. in Latin America, speaks and 
writes Spanish fluently and has a 
main interest in carrying to and bring: 
ing from the Conference those things 
that are useful in rousing classroom 
children to know and appreciate the 
lives of children in their neighbor 
countries. 

Dr. Harold Benjami 
dean of the school of education of the 


t00 
University of Minnesota. 4% 
passage on the 


on August 11 an 
some days before the 


Trained mainly in } Benjam 
Western United States: i 

knows of Latin Amer i re sec? 
tures. His special fel gy 


dary education an 


both of which he ¢? 
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nstitutions . in A 


lo 
d psych? ho t 
mud F Xm, 4. © Pill 
; Niding gp. 7S Of the building, 


vata meeting such as the coming 


zonforene Wright, chairman of the 
a and Assistant Commissioner 
dee6 cational Education of the 
a States Office of Education left 
Uni votlt Saturday for the Confer- 
New +, Wright's interest is, of 
ence mainly in the many types of 
ical and vocational education of- 
és both in the United States and 
sproad: After the closing of the 
‘Conference he will take advantage of 
ris trip 0 South America to visit 
Uruguay, and Brazil, and 


Argentina, 
qudy several phases of education in 

























shose countries. 


—Release of U. S. Office 
of Education. 


— 


| the Henry Ford Trade 

1 School for Boys 

| Iwonder how many teachers visited 
“i igh Motor Car Exhibition in 

‘ ort Authority Building during 
emonth of December, 1933. One 

et the manufacture of all ma- 

- at go into the making of a 

i car, from raw materials to fin- 
e scien and their use in as 

i ae producing the car. As 
= =a, 1 was most instructive. 

, aly se of the exhibit which par- 

erest 1 : 
Henry For 4 aie this writer was the 
eich, € School for Boys. 

Wed to ihe the display was de- 

Dip trp school. There 
Ut ty, - i Instructors and 
achines used j 

wan Ford Set, | in the 
ed to Ool. Exhibit placards 


“ Improvised school, 
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an a uy Minded bo 
make hint wort esti, 
ciety and interna ee of s0- 
workers for the Ford ls oe 
Ing is free, and there Nets Bn — 
on the part of the Bats sia 
employment at the Ford “ to seek 
the completion of his ¢ ai oe 
buildings and machinery a te 
the salaries of the feats co = 
by the Ford Company. ven 

There is at present an enrollment of 
— _ at the school. There have 
; graduated at the various 
times from the institution, and many 
more thousands have attended, but 
have not completed the course of in- 
struction. The plan on which the 
school operates is one’ week of class 
work followed by two weeks of shop 
work. ‘The school is organized on a 
three shift basis. During a year a 
boy attends 14 weeks of class work, 
34 weeks of shop work, and has 4 
weeks of vacation. 

The school equipment consists of 
38 classrooms, 100 instructors, and 
3 acres of floor space. The value 
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the equipment and machinery, which 
consists of 46 shapers, 100 mills, 149. 
lathes, 96 grinders and 200 miscel- 
Janeous machines driven individually, 
is estimated to have cost $2,000,000. 
As new machinery is introduced in 
the factory, 4 sample machine 1s do- 
the school. 
Sea of studies for 14 
weeks of class work by years follows: 


I II 
1. English 1. English 
2. Drawing 2. Drawing - 
3. Shop Theory 3 Shop Theory 
4. Arithmetic 4. Algebra 
5. Science 5, Geometry 
6. Civics 6. Civics 
7. Auto Mechan- 
1CS 
“Til IV. 
1. English 1. English 
2. Drawing 2. Drawing 
3. Shop Theory 3. Shop Theory 
4, Geometry 4. Trigonometry 
5. Physics 5. Chemistry 
6. Chemistry 6. Economics 
7. Auto Mechan- 
ics 


The program of studies for the 34 
weeks of shop work by years follows: 


I II 

1. Sanitation 1. Electrical 
Small Tool Shaper 
Repair Ill 


3. Valve Repair 1. Lathe 
4, Drill Press 2. Mill 


IV 
1. Grinder Bench 


During the four years in which 
the average boy attends the school, 


. in any of the folly 
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id 


he has the choice 


of some 
train) 
. Wing fields. 8 
oundry Precision 
Electroplating  \OOl te 
Painting Sh 
0) ‘ 

Sheet metal Magia , ng 
Carpentry Hoan nt 
Blacksmithing Pattern Makin 
Welding : 
According to the individual joy 
choice, he may become , a 
workman in one or more ‘ 


fields. Of these 


There is a special section in 
school for boys between the ages i 
12 and 14 who are not elementary 
graduates. After 14 years of age 
all boys are enrolled in the main body 
of the Henry Ford Trade School, Py 
pils range in age from 12 to 22. Ifa 
boy on the completion of the curricu- 


lum described above, desires further | 


training, he may procure it at no 
cost to himself or his parents. He may 
attend the Ford Apprentice School 
for two and a half years and become 


a specialist in his chosen field of — 


work. If he then desires even Sei 
ther training, he may attend the a 
Engineering School for from ou 
five years. All these ine ss 
housed within the same aoc : 
one attending any of the § - 
compelled to work at the For se" 


tra 
When the boy compl! aap 
ing, he is free to 8° an a 


15 . 
ment wherever he chooses eile 


as 
most of the boys seek = the For 
workmen at g00 vac Hen 
plant. Not only does t 


Trade School for Boys © 
























ing £0F mechanically minded 

ial “ + it offers the individual skill 
j youl ion life occupation. It makes 
in chos , economic force in society 
¥ him find his niche in the 

d he'P world. It teaches the boy 
AG of all labor, provides him 
¢ 00 the means of gainful employ- 
. earl makes him a worthy Ameri- 


an citizen. 
can Epwin M. KELLY. 


sguyvesant High School. 


Estension Courses in the New York 


psychoanalytic Institute 


The New York Psychoanalytic In- 
gitute offers the following extension 
courses during the academic year 
1934-1935, beg:nning the first week in 
October 1934. 

1. The Application of Psycho- 

analysis to Social Work—15 ses- 

sions. An advanced course for 
executives in social work, ex- 
perienced field workers, and 
visiting teachers of commensu- 
rate status. Approved for alert- 
ness credit by the New York 

State Education Department. 

Leader: Dr. I. T. Baldwin. 

- The Utilization of Psychoanaly- 
tic Viewpoints in Social Case 
Work—10 sessions. (Begins in 
January 1935.) 

intermediate case discussion 

‘eminar for social workers. 

5, piader: Dr. Adolph Stern. 

Ychoanalysis in Medicine—15 


ectures, 


‘ie introductory clinical course 
T physicians, (Not a train: 
ng course. ) , 
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Lecturers: Drs. Dan; 

- Daniels, Lehr- 
man, Lorand, Meyer, Obern- 
dorf, 


Parent-Child and Si 
tionships 


tion, maternal rejection and sib- 
ling rivalry.) 
6 lectures. General Course. 
Lecturer: Dr. David M. Levy. 
- Popular Lectures on Psychoana- 
lytic Topics—5 lectures, 
Open to the general public. (To 
be announced.) 
For information in regard to fur- 
ther details, apply to the Executive 
Director, the New York Psychnanaly- 


tic Institute, 324 West 86th Street, 
New York City. 


High School Pupils 
and the Library 


In November, 1930, the Library 


_adopted regulations restricting the use 


of the Reference Department by col- 
lege students to books and per‘odi- 
cals, needed for special individual as- 
signment, which were not found in 
the college or university library. 
Changing library conditions and over- 
crowded reading rooms in the Central 
Building necessitated this step, and 
the decision was taken only after a 
long period of study and experimen: 
tation. ‘The experience of the past 
two years has shown clearly the need 
for such a policy of control. The re- 
sults have been less-crowded _ 
rooms, and improved service to the 
general public and to advanced a 
dents who could not obtain the books 
they needed elsewhere. 


- 


. bling Rela- 
(With special refer- 


: ' 
nee to maternal Over-protec- 
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ublic high schools and 


in private secondary schools also come 
within the scope and intent of the 
regulations, which are designed not to 
discourage readers, but rather to en- 
able the Library to make proper pro- 
vision for the general public by re: 
ferring special groups to other li- 
braries better adapted to their needs. 
The Library earnestly requests 
teachers not to send pupils, either 
singly or in groups, to the Reference 
Department for books needed for 
school work. The branch libraries 
are making every effort to build up 
their reference collections for the use 
of high school students. If the books 
required are not available in the high 
school library, or obtainable through 
the school library, or through the Bu- 
reau of Libraries, the nearest branch 
library will be glad to serve to the ex- 
tent of its resources. 


Pupils in P 


In the Borough of The Bronx older 


pupils might be sent to the Bronx 
Reference Center at 2555 Marion 
Avenue, Fordham. 

Before sending a group of students 
or an entire class to a branch library, 
arrangements should be made in ad- 
vance with the branch librarian. 


Teachers will often find ; 

to communicate with Ry ‘ advisabl. 
tendent of School Work Of "Petin. 
Williams), whose offic 88 Mabel 
53-8173) is at the Sgth Str tte 
(121 East 58th Street), ef, 
ing a class assignment Secale © mak. 
use of books not available in rb ‘: 
school library. Teachers i Sra 
schools in the Boroughs of :: 
and Queens should consult being 
of the Brooklyn Public Lib; ie 
and the Queens Borough “Pail 
Library. iy 


Klyn 





The above notice is published at 


the request of the Chief of the Rep 
erence Department of the New York 


Public Library.—Ebrtor. 


The New York Classical Club 
The dates for the meetings for 
1934-35 are: 
Luncheon meetings: 
November 3, 1934 
' February 16, 1935 
May 4, 1935 
Forum. meetings: 
December 8, 1934 
March 23, 1935 
CHares A. TONSOR 
President, 


The New York Classical Club. 


REVIEWS 


_ Education and the Social Order 
- By John Dewey. League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, New York. 5c. 
12 pp. 
Within these dozen pages, we have 
a concise analysis of some vital prob- 


lems confronting th 


tion today. Undue eme 


studies; the deadening ses 


ciplinary coloring © “a 
study; failure to give adequa 
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of 


: , of ou . 

informational aspects ald of the 4 
Cc U 

our ecu 































og the social forces making and 
siti” the world we live in; the 
yom ¢ indoctrination; unionization 
e economic illiteracy so 
‘est among teachers and the 
prev” adult education; and the race 
ug 2 reorganization of education 
be cial basis and the re-fashioning 
society towards dictatorship— 
j 7° 4 is this pamphlet concerned. 
} with sue denins the fail 
1 pe Dewey con emins the failure 
hools to recognize adequately 
erly provide for an under- 
1 ganding of the important social forces 
i, operation today. This he ascribes 
- “hang-over from our pioneer 
ocety, namely, that education exists 
wrimarily to provide the tools for in- 
| dividual success. This educational lag 
nust be taken up. Let us not be 
deceived by expansion and moderniza- 
tion of school equipment, by increas- 
ing school population, by ever-expand- 
ing curricula, for “there has been no 
| fundamental change, in spiritual mo- 
| tivation.” 
y Are we then to include Dr. Dewey 
| nthe growing cult of indoctrination? 
og on to disassociate himself 
"om such membership. ‘There is an 
at difference between educa- 
ad indo wt ey toa new social order 
Bice t —" into settled convic- 
Opals for “. ee Des Dewey 
iets the iene Ormer; he definitely 
litter ne ‘i and possibility of 
ny e accepts the thought 
1 but 6 ect at schoels in the main 
: ordain re that is; they 
| istoes society to be. One 
ty Sea af er, that the educational 
*Avocated is -nevertheless, 


f out 


4 of our 
7 and prop 


strongly tj 

inion a the very indoc- 

€ me 

rien i ga for hasten- 

of things are five 

1, bia should affiliate with 
e Federation of Labor, th 
making for a social ont 6 
: = in the teaching force. 

» Teachers and adminstra- 

tors should thoroughly ground 
hemselves in economics and go- 
cial problems. 

3. The schools should be conducted 
a8 cooperative communities, with 
emphasis on student self-gov- 

" - ernment and democracy in su- 
pervision and administration, 

4. Adult education must promote 
an intelligent citizenship in sup- 
port of a just society. 

3. Subject-matter and methods 


must be given a social basis and 


a social aim. 

It is refreshing to note Dr. Dewey's 
warning against pinning <all hopes 
for social reconstruction on method- 
ology alone. Equally important are 
the teacher's social: philosophy and 
equipment as a professional person. 

IsorE DuBNAU. 
Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


Vocational Opportunities for Foreign 
Language Students 


By W. L. Schwarz, LA. Wilkins, 
and A. G. Bovée. Washington, 
D. C. National Federation of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers, 1934. 40 
pages. (The Modem Language Jour 
nal supplementary series, No. 1.) 
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ads but he cannot speak 


“He re 
Spanish, 
He cannot abide ginger beer: m 
Ere the days of his pilgrimage vanis , 
How pleasant to know Mr. Lear. 
And how profitable, also, to know 
“Mr. Lear” whether you just read 
or speak Spanish or other foreign a 
guages. This encyclopedic pamphiet 
introduces its readers to the Messrs. 
Lear, of sixty occupations, who give 
candidates frank and authoritative 
statements 
guage knowledge 1s a primary require: 
ment, or a distinct advantage and 
sometimes 2 secondary requirement, or 
an asset in achieving success 1n ‘the 
occupation under consideration. 
When students say, “To what prac- 
tical use can I put French, after I 
have learned it?” or 


“In what United 

States Civil Service examinations 1s 
German required?” or “Now that I 

have this medal for good work ‘in 

Italian, where can I get in touch with 

a job as an interpreter in New York 

City?"—in this Modern Language 

Teachers pamphlet are the answers. 
The occupational descriptions, includ- 
ing intellectual and pecuniary com 
pensations, are from practical work- 
ers in each placement field, and in- 
genuity has been used to discover the 
sources of information, printed and 
personal. Student advisers — voca- 
tional, grade and register, and mod- 
ern-language advisers—will all wish 
to consider sending for the publica- 
tions mentioned and establishing con- 
tact, at least by letter, with some of 


the corporation personnel directors. 


as to whether foreign-lan- | 


. Portuguese is featureg 

merican Manufacturers p ‘i the 

sociation, as the fourth ily Ort Ag. 

language needed — af, OSt Usef yy 
rt 


French, and German. It Panish 
many years, as airway = 
 Portuguese-speaking half Ting 
America close, before New s South 
schools will need to teach, ork City 
guage in Brazil. This the Ta 


sociated Press Chief 


of Fore; 
vice that “Like the St rin Ser 


ate Department 


policy of making South America 4 
e 


field to which new recruits in th } 
dill gladly be supplied by the authors 


and a number of the last vocations 
~ mentioned may be found in such pub- 


United States Foreign Service, jn 4 fications as (page 16) the Directory 


service are sent first.” 
In six occupations are foreign |an- 
guages a primary requirement—in the 


work in the United States with the 


embassies and consulates of foreign — 
countries, in interpreting, in work — 


with the foreign-language press in the 
United States, as a nursery governes, 


and as a translator. Among the vo 
cations in which foreign languages are 
ary requirement ae 
iterary critic 


sometimes a second 
those of international | 
abroad for Unite 
Jibrarian, se 
visit’ 


correspondent 
States newspapers, 
tary, social worker, travel agent, 
ing professor, and of courses 


trader. 

The last twot : 
cupations include those 9. ie 
eign languages 
ing success—t 
from advertising to § | 
Had there been spaces _ mr 
and zodlogy might ba 
as well as aviation, oe” 


hirds of the SY 
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n i 
Possibility o.. 
force from the statement r - AS 

~ e a 


the Associated Press has adopted th 3 
e 


forelg? 


o | 
h for 


are an ase peticall 
hey range #P | 
y ; cr at 






| edicine, botany, horticulture, 
et ndscape architecture, and any 
ind © cations in which a world 
othe . adigenous views—of the sub- 
we For the statistical 
ae should hear from Mr. Leon 
WO tabrook of the International In- 
as af Agriculture's World Agri- 
ae | Census; from the Rockefeller 
a jation, concerning languages and 
sblic health work abroad; and, from 
: ae plant explorer, such as Dr. 
pavid G. Fairchild, of the value of 
anguages in biological circles. Infor- 
nation concerning the fields of special 
interest not included in this pamphlet 


of American Agencies concerned with 


the Study of International Affairs. 


Marie K. PIGEON. 


- Curtis High School. 


The Teaching of Biology 
By William E. Cole. D. Appleton- 
Century Company. $2.00. 
This is thé first book devoted to the 


teaching of biology which has been ~ 


ar In some years. In some two 
N * 78 fifty pages, the author 
; i, : most of the more modern 
telate =. ig ie in so far as they 
itpcg 5, € Teaching of Biology. 
¢ found eee can, of course, 
Yeats apo i ; ooks published several 
the Method aling more generally with 
hools, S employed in secondary 


; The b 
O moge - treats briefly (too briefly 
| a Ses) the history of biology 
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| the Sis 
Present status of biology 
BY 
“7 oe es problem of 
Caching of bi 
Spee. in the eatin ec 
ology, teaching aids in bj Wy 


_ ology, tes 
measurements, A really Sats 


bibliography i 

phy 1s o 

features of this oi ~ — 

. sia experienced teacher who has 

= ? he with recent developments in 
eld will find little that is new 


in second 
objectives 


In this book. But for the others and 


for Prospective biology teachers-in- 
training this volume will serve as a 
very useful summary. 


. N. S. Kune. 
Manual Training High School. 


Movies, Delinquency, and Crime 


By H. Blumer and P. M. Hauser. 
Payne Fund Studies. Macmillan. 
Directly and indirectly, motion pic- 

tures play an important part in stimu- 

lating juvenile delinquency both male 
and female. And contrary to oft as- 
serted claims, this study shows them 
to have little or no corrective or re- 
formational value. The authors are 
unequivocal in their censure of the 
pernicious stuff to which our youth is 
daily exposed. They lay the blame 
where it belongs, to the motion pic- 
ture directors and producers. As yet, 
we have heard no penitent cries of 
“Peccavi” from the motion picture 
officials. Nor shall we, unless we 
exert ourselves in the interests of 
th. Teachers, principals, parent: 
teachers associations and others con- 
cerned with youth and its problems 
should read this study with care, It 
is a document of great social import. 


you 
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For it illustrates with numerical fi 
nality the subtle and pervasive in- 
fluence of a force that is highly active 
in nullifying the constructive efforts 
of church, home, and school. It 
should be used to mobilize public 
opinion against those who, in the 
name of art, place personal profit 


above decency and ores AHL. 


Educational Psychology 
(Revised Edition) _ 


By A. M. Jord 
Company. 
With very few changes, the text of 

Dr. Jordan's book remains substan- 

tially the same as the edition of 1928. 
Two new chapters have been added, 

on measurement of personality, and 
on maturity and growth. The treat- 
ment is traditional and, at times, de- 
spite Dr. Jordan’s demurrer, unduly 
statistical. The bibliography has been 
brought up to date. 

- This is a solid, substantial book, but 

not very lively reading. 

A. H. L. 


After the Great Companions 


By Charles J. Finger. E. P. Dutton. 
$3.00. 


In this volume, Mr. Finger chron- 
icles his literary pilgrimage from the 
dime novel to Parnassus. Into it, he 
has packed the mellow and mature 
reflections of a life-time of “adventur- 
ing among the masterpieces.” The 
same spacious salubrity that has 
marked his life breathes through this 
running commentary on books and 
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an. Henry Holt and - 


ie of 


letters. Mr. Finger is ,, 
as 0 : 

pedant, and “After the G. Cloister, 4 

panions” is no literary t 

is passionate summary, 


who under the press of 
have forgotten the dee 

. P an idi 
experiences which reading oe 
recommend this lusty siemens a 
the abundant life with which , 


Q . 
erature teems. ur lit. 


A. Hr 


Saints of Chaos 
By Peter Oliver. . William Parguhar 
Payson. $2.50. ; 
This is a very impassioned and 
very unconvincing tract on contem- 


Nof . 


+ loose from its moorings. 

ind? F jigion, 82° Mr. Oliver, can 

only a diversity into a satisfying 
0 

yall have heard all this before. But 


a . 
. historians have hesitated to 


rep? 2 our cosmic discontent to a 
yeu , men. Mr. Oliver’s auda- 
pcre misreading of the course of 


jo "thus a slightly novel expe- 


Et . ; 


TRE Sa Ee 


porary chaos. Mr. Oliver, riding Car 


lyle’s “hero” interpretation of history 
very hard, lays our present confusion 


the blow which shattered the unity 
of the medieval church. Galileo, 
Beethoven, Watt, and Hobbes, he in 
turn roundly ab having 
spectively initiated our ae es 
thetic, : industrial, and political 40s. 


The cure for our ills, Mr. hoe 
seems to imply, will come W . = 
kneel “at the old altars once ™ 


' ahi 
and re-afhrm the ancient cre ‘ ce 
finds such exalted expression os 
B Minor Mass. Mr. Oe er 
unity possible without : = oa 
of the triune principle oa ams 
the True, an peers se 

: rin 
the violation © is PY ae be cof 
i th ve gaintss tit 
lives of these 7° = aate ad 


tends, that has disruP 


story one will cavil at his charge 
fe are spiritually bankrupt, but 
il concur in his rash inculpa- 
in of these five “saints.” Mr. 
aie treatment of history. us an 
gious example of the “hero” the- 


gone to seed. That there is an ele- 


nent of truth in conceiving history 
1 the “biography of great men,” none 


1 an deny. But to attribute the shap- | 
i ing of our present rather dubious des- 


at the doors of five “Saints of Chaos. | tiny toa few individuals is a glaring 


Luther he holds responsible for our — 
spiritual decadence, since he levelled » 


dstortion of history in the interest of 
preconceived theory. : 
Fortunately, Mr. Oliver's etiology 


7 tas little bearing on the soundness 
] wd lucidity of his analysis of these 


‘| palous times. His plea for a spirit 


uses for having  — 


j wl unity, somewhat reminiscent of 


{entry Adam’s nostalgic yearnings, 





} '% a sincere and ardent ring. It is 


a fervent attempt to re-synthesize hu- 
man experience in the light of those 
feat spiritual truths which have al- 


Jo 
lane been submerged in our mad pur’ 


‘Ut of material advantage. 
A. H. L. 


Orientation In Education 


dj , 
pe by T H. Schutte. Macmillan. 


; “ted by some twenty experts, 
Utte assays a panoramic view 
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of education today. It is our sad du 

to relate that Dr. Schutte and his col 
leagues have bitten of considerably 
ia than they can comfortably chew. 
n attempting to make their book 
mean all things to all men they have 
failed to make it really bec to any 
It is too condensed and sketchy fee 
the beginner, in whom it will inevita- 
bly breed the very confusion it seeks 
to avert. It is far too skimpy and 


- Superficial for the mature student of 


education. The title itself is enough 
to frighten off the general reader, at 
best never passionately interested in 
education. And the contents of this 
volume will not even faintly tickle his 
very capricious palate.. 

Without impugning any of the 
contributors to this ambitious survey, 
it can safely be asserted that no fair 
appraisal of all the numerous divisions 
of present-day educational effort is 
possible in the space of five hundred 
pages. The adequate one-volume sum- 
mary of education has yet to be 
written. 


A. H. L. 


Pictured Story of English Literature 


By J. W. Cunliffe. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. 

This hefty tome has but one fea: 
ture to recommend it: its illustrations. 
There are some two hundred and 
thirty-six of them, many hitherto un- 
known to the average text on litera: 
Dr. Cunliffe has performed an 
f work in assem: 


them. They lend 


ture. 
admirably fine bit 0 
bling and annotating 
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to a sometimes 


vitality and reality 
Cunliffe justifies 


dreary study. Dr. 
every extravagant claim made by his 


publishers. Here is a unique collec- 
tion of pictures, indeed. The text 
itself is not quite so rewarding. It is, 
in fact, a very superficial re-hash of 
much that others, including Dr. Cun- 
liffe himself, have said before, and 
with greater point and_ brilliance. 
There certainly seems little excuse for 
another manual unless it has some- 
thing fresh and new to Say- It is lit- 
tle short of brazenry to offer, without 
a deep and humble apology, a volume 
which professes to treat of English 
Literature “From its Beginnings to the 


- Present Day”, and gives a few lines 


to James Joyce and leaves T. S. Eliot 


utterly unnoticed. It would have been 


70 


infinitely wiser to h 
“history” with the sectins 
ianism ich j 

‘anism which is handled wi 

7 P ence and completenes Some 
is ‘woefully = anil Cann = 
little to D ae vee ak ™ 
i r. Cunliffe’s Ah: 
literary critic. alia in 


ended this 
On Victor. 


= those who like to ha 

reading dramatically ‘lusty ve their 
heartily recommend this ad We 
Elistory of English Literature te 
libraries will find this y School 
addition, in this sense, to Useful 
of collateral readings. The ae 
minded student, however, “at Fi 
to seek elsewhere for “sweet 7 
light.” ) = and 

Ps, Fhe Tp. 
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PEACE THROUGH EDUCATION 


Down through the centuties 
men have longed for freedom and yearned for peace. ite 
have dreamed of democracy and prayed for good will 
among men. Down through the same wearisome cycles of 
time they have tried endless successions of superficial ey. 
pedients in fruitless efforts to satisfy the aspirations of 
aching hearts. And now atter all of these’ years of crush. 
ing defeats and of building houses upon sand, they tum 
with confident hope to: education, broadly conceived, and 
ask that through it they shall learn to live happily and to 
walk the paths of peace. Yes, they turn to you and to me 
and ask us to lead them out of the wilderness and up to the 
land of sunshine and joy. | wonder if we know how. | am 
certain that we are ready to try. . . . | know it may be said 
that it is a far cry from the seemingly trivial tasks of each 
day's teaching to these great challenges of such colossal 
proportions. | know full well too that it s not easy to con- 
nect directly with these broad and abiding purposes of 
education the work of each class each day. But that is not 
the test. The test is to be found in a consciousness : 
growth in our ability to interpret these basic human neeas 
and thereby to secure out of the work of the ee i 
weeks and years as they pass and through the vehic — 
subject matter, student activities and methods, those nd 
tudes, ideals, and habits of human sympathy, kindness: 
fair play which we do recognize as essentials to demo 
living and brotherly love. 


J. W. STUDEBAKER 


Commissioner of Education 
In School Life for September, 1934 





















est GiLENT READING TEST 
: than eleven hundred girls 
a didates for in- 
“zi d boys were can n 
"in first-term work in Theo- 
1 osevelt High School in Janu- 
oi 4. Of this number about three 
1°". and seventy-five were repeat- 
pundre had been in the school from 
me terms and had not been able 
i the demands of its courses. 
9 tailing pupils alone were enough 
1» challenge the ingenuity of the 
apervisors 1n charge of | them, be- 
ase failure is expensive in terths of 
| soney and in terms of human achieve- 
not, Dr. John L. Tildsley is author- 
iy for the following statement regard- 
Jing failure: “In addition to the irre- 
| prable damage inflicted on the youth, 
he cost of failure to the tax-payer is 
ty great. For example, assuming 
| tut frst term pupils who fail to pass 
abject, repeat it, the cost of repeat- 
dgthe term's work in the regular pre- 
bred subjects of the general course by 
ap failed in these subjects last 
‘tor the current term, approxi- 


| . $450,000, using as our base 
Per failure," 2 


fe 2 


lt ge : 

ng me Imperative to do some- 

ing a and constructive in pre: 
tilure in Roosevelt High 


and also ¢ 
0 e 
~<a get some measur 


t 
Prom ’ 
* citcular issued by Dr. Tildsley. 


yt READING WITH FIRST-TE 
gE HEODORE ROOSEVELT Hig 


RM PUPILS IN THE 
H SCHOOL 
of the greatly y 


ties of the hu 
In order to deal 


arying skills and abili- 
ndreds of newcomers, 
me intelligently with 
an class j j 
in the immediate me 7 ee 
to Plan their high school courses more 
efficiently, Miss Stella S, Center, Co- 
Chairman of the English Department, 
initiated a program of testing and in- 
struction in Silent Reading which has 
been far-reaching in its significance, 
On March 13, the New Stanford 
Silent Reading Test, Form V, was 
given to all first term pupils who re- 
ported for English. Final and com- 
plete records show that 1,010 pupils 
were tested, with the following results: 





Third grade level ..... 1 
Fourth grade level women 5 
Fifth grade level neimmnnnn . 46 
Sixth grade level -nnmnanmaum 149 
Seventh grade level sunmnmum 195 
Eighth grade level mmm 199 
Ninth grade level .n.m:smemnm . 192 


Tenth grade level and above 223 


—_—_ 


Total anmnnnnnennnnannnsh 010 


This summary indicates that apr 


proximately 22% of the first 00 
pupils examined were decidedly a - 
the reading ability demanded in rn 
ninth grade; 192 o approximat 
19% were at grade, but 595 i - 
proximately 59% were decidedly 


low grade. 
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1,010 pupils were grouped in 
tation classes with reg: 
from 29 to 48. The 
in organizing the 
g term, followed 


The 
twenty’six recl 
isters ranging 
program committee, 


work for the sprin fc 
its usual procedure of organizing the 


classes as heterogencous groups. It 
was not possible in January for the de- 
partment of English to secure homo- 
geneous grouping. Some of the 
classes of largest registers were the 
classes presenting enormous problems 
of other kinds. For example, Class 
151, with a register of 44, was a class 
of cripples and Class 1105, with a reg: 
ister of 48, was a class of many re 
peaters and at least eight habitual tru- 
ants. A study was made of the range 
of ability in each of these classes (as 
shown in a later table), and it was 
found that the range in each class was 
enormous; in some classes it was as: 
tounding. In Class 151 the range was 
from the fifth grade level through the 
tenth, with more than half the class 
below the ninth grade level; in Class 
1105, the range was from the third 
grade level to a point greatly above 
the tenth grade, and two-thirds of the 
class were below the ability expected 
of pupils in the ninth grade. It 1s 
scarcely necessary to suggest what stu- 
pendous problems were presented to 
the teachers of these classes if they 
were to give anything resembling ade- 
quate instruction to their groups. In 
the presence of these facts, only a sen- 
timental Pollyanna could deny the cry’ 
ing necessity of homogeneous group’ 
ing and differentiated work. 


As a part of this study and 
§ 


an atte 
mr was made to study 41 Vo 


relation of the read: 
SCOres 


of 80 to 
senuecroncenconsooseseecs 77 
of 85 or 


eietetpreniindi: tee 


ycrage 
eral . 


seoss oso nneee 


4.7 “average 


eral 


pecoenee 







pupils with the ; of ee 
sent by various jo qotiene - vostive study of all these 
high schools. All sail Nd junio, An “apils in relation to their read- 
assembled and the record © data Were | pins F old have been profitable, 
this study. It proved a @ part o¢ 4} yt ermitted. An effort was 
ment because of the total la pe yd study the records of the 55 
formity. Although a ies Of unj. pit all subjects. It is significant 

t many | fi f fifty-five, thir- 


schools include this 
pupil’s record, many 
give the actual quotient while 
report, normal, bright, 
Again there is variety in the + 
used; some schools report the fon? 


quotient jin the 


Others 


the Otis Self-Administering Test, | 


others, the National Intelligence Test, 
and.so on. At least six different 


tests were reported. Therefore, this 


generalization only can be offered, 
that there was a wide though not 
complete agreement of intelligent quo- 
tients and reading scores where both 
were available. 

About this time of the term (March 
15), the first marking period came to 
a close. An examination of the marks 
of the first-term pupils disclosed the 
following record: 


GRADE ONE 
Register 1118. - 
Passed all subjects oe 
Failed one subject "19 
Failed two subjects mae 
Failed three subjects ---""" we 


. 
qascunseseonorere 


Failed four subjects 
Failed five subjects se f 


Failed six subjects ae ¢ 
Failed all subjects -"" 


do Not. Some : 


Or slow, | goon 































¢ this number 0 
e repeaters, nineteen were 


erm official class for the 
time, seven for the third time, 
the fourth time, one for the 
and one for the sixth time. 
af of the number were ab- 
1 ont from the test, but the scores of the 
|; who took Stanford Reading Test, 
fom V, range as follows: one is at 
ith grade level; two are at eighth; 
wien, at seventh; nine, at sixth; four, 
fifth; one, at fourth; there ‘is one at 
tnth grade level. No claim that fail- 
w to read accounts for the record of 
| flue above can justly be made. It 
jSsmply a matter of record that the 
acentage of failure in the above re- 
ces almost exactly with 

failure in the first silent reading 


wer 


ith time 
Ar least 


‘f a the results of this first test 
published in the school, the 
lay — Departments, both 
Oe the irs’, were interested to ex: 
in — with lowest reading 

ot defer . me determine whether 
ng fa; tive sight or hearing were 

bh, wlure. These reports seem 
ignificance. Follow: 


[ 
& 


‘ed levels of mastery of 


ing 1S the One from 


oan the Girls’ Depart- 
Of 115 
found to a — aii 
YO ereersersrtettersns | 
Hearing sepa he 
Skin ™ srvevensseemesteeeseteseseees wx GU 
Cardiac _. a ees 
Thyroid ... __ — 7 
Tonsils mastocieanaa Piet « 
Under-weight secteeeamace 3 
Endocrine disturbance _. 1 
SHNUS eee. aio 
Feet ee. Naas . 
Total ... 29 





All cases are under treatment. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


- If this study had not gone beyond 
this preliminary stage of testing and 
publishing results, its effect would 
have been salutary, for teachers and 
pupils alike were awakened to a situ- 
ation which challenged their finest ef 
forts. However, under the direction 
of Miss Center, intensive training in 
silent reading was undertaken in all 
the first-term classes. Perhaps it will 
not be amiss here to define the levels 
of mastery in reading accepted by the 
supervisor of this study. They are = 
forth in the new — in — 
for the state of New York as follows: 

“ ur readily distinguish- 
ot eal reading. The 

: : ci en in 
beginner ae til reading 


mastering ion 
skills. In normal casts 

learning to Tea is mage ae 
by the en of th or fo 
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The second phase is the period es 
the fourth or fifth to the end of the 
eighth or ninth grade) in which very 
wide reading of an easy type is done. 
The basic reading skills become ne 
matic, the vocabulary 1s widened, an 

under normal conditions, the reading 
habit 1s definitely established. The 
third phase is concerned with the — 
tery of the technics of special types o 
literary material. During this perloc 
(ninth to eleventh years) the pupil 
gains the special information he must 
have to read the drama, the novel, the 
essays, etc., with maximum under- 
standing and pleasure.” 


The program of silent reading was | 


a series of twelve lessons or three 
weeks’ work based on modern contem- 
porary material and including all types 
of writing; for example, the newspa- 
per story, poetry, narratives, explana- 
tion, and other types of material. 
Learning procedures and classroom 
procedures, general and specific objec- 
tives of all lessons were clearly stated 
and all material was mimeographed 
and placed in the hands of both teach- 
_ersand pupils. Specifically the lessons 
aimed to promote the following learn- 
ing procedures: 


I. Learning to read and follow 
directions. 
' JI. Learning to find facts in a 
paragraph. 
III. Learning to find the central 
thought. 


* See Syllabus in English for Secondary 
Schools; published by State Education De- 
partment of the University of the State of 
New York, 1934, P. 25, 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 
IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


Learning to 
which support s etait, 
thought in Battie, Central 
recognize them PDS and to 
ing when found 
Learning to 
definite points th 
reading of a rm Ag rapid 
ing several pages, saab 
Learning to 
lar oo 
links in, eae rer: _ 
selections 

Building up power of . 

r of Inter. 
pretation. 
Increasing rate of reading, 
Varying the rate of reading 
in accordance with the read. 
er’s purpose and with the 
nature of the selections. 
Looking for the author's cen- 
tral idea and the leading di- 
visions of his thought. 


SUPport. 


find Certain 


identify the 


‘Making mental reviews, or 


taking backward summarix 
ing looks, during the read- 
ing. | 

Making active contributions 
to the reading; reading be: 
tween the lines; reading with 
questions in mind; rain 
questions while reading; 8% 


ting more than the liter , 
le reading: get 


meaning whn ! 
ting more than the literary 
meaning. 
Finding spec 
or locating P4 
sages; fin ing § 
dence. 
Making com 
ing judgment 


cular P® 
pecial ¢ 


4 


isons; p ; 
pati the qu 


| oe Jessons 





thor’s thought; supplying in- 
formation to one’s own prob- 
Jems. 

Vv Analyzing 


terns. 
achers extended the value of 


by assigning a great variety 
and home work designed to 

of ee needs of individual pupils.’ 
pe homogeneous grouping was not 
: -_— ouping was done within 
os d some differentiation of 
ta attempted. Codperation of 
aa departments, notably that of 
venographY, was enlisted; an attempt 


sentence pat- 


The ff 


was made to make the school reading- © 


ronscious. The department of Eng- 
ih regarded the situation as an 
mergency condition, and was unwill- 
ing to postpone the attack on silent 
rading until homogeneous grouping 
ould be secured. 

As a part of the’ remedial plan, 
werything possible was done to engage 
ill pupils in an extensive leisure read- 
ing program with a range as wide and 


svaried as their reading abilities. By 


actual check, the range was from Pin- 
wchio to Ibsen. Old and time-hon- 
a schemes of so many book reports 
Vsuch and such types of books were 
2 ed completely and irrevocably, 
Much informal talk about books 

© enjoyment of them became the 


T of 
.. Bh the classroom. Because of 
al informatiom 


quate faci 
Ven, to 


lities, classes were 
ba Provide their own libraries 
‘tons of teachers and pupils. 


e 
Be. Bited group of this Freshman 


+, Cours 
: “ea Uni Study; University High 


Versity of Chicago. 


Class wags 

, Organized int 

| oO an ; 

ot by Misg Center. = er 
Made of their indivi 


to see 

suited n * tity are taking the courses 

ek on abilities and possibili- 
erever j 

they will be € seems expedient 


| advised to take 
i 4 college, because it se 
- a, : this that professional peo- 
+ 7 © expected. The group is 
i a — by the English faculty, 
7 p under friendly guidance 
roughout their four years in high 
school. They will be informed s 
cifically about the existing mcrae 


ties for securing college scholarships. 


An effort will be made to put them 
, mn touch with every agency of cul- 


ture in the city. 


THE SECOND SILENT READING TEST 


After two months of as intensive 
work as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances, a second silent reading 
test, the New Stanford Reading Test, 
Form W, was administered. To be 
exact, this test was given on May 16. 
This time 966 pupils were tested, with 
the following results: 


Third grade level, nnn . 1 
Fourth grade level... a 
Fifth grade level we---vnmne 25 
Sixth grade level wenn . 74 
Seventh grade level n-ne 147 
Eighth grade Level snvmnnnnnmn 151 
Ninth grade level wm 229 
Tenth grade level and above 337 

eis 

on that, of the 


This summary indicates 4st 
number tested, approximately 9. 
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rated at OF above the tenth grade 
229 or approximately 24% 
grade level; 400 or 
% rate below that 
trange coincidence 


level; 
rated at the ninth 


approximately 41 


level. It is not a § 
that in the first results (those of the 


Form V Test) 41% of all pupils were 
at proper grade or above and that 
59% were below, and in the Form 
W Test, 599% are at and above grade 
and 41% below; rather it is the grati- 
fying result of concentrated effort by 
all concerned. Even the pupil who 
read on the third grade level gained a 


few points. 


By a careful ; 
of both tests, Pica, + 
that there were 953 ae d 
both tests. A tabulation of 
of these pupils does not af 
centages of either test, as , 


the table below: 


Of 953 pupils in both — 


In Form V, 


215 rated at ten or above. 


182 rated at nine; 
556 rated below nine; 
In Form W, 

336 at ten or above: 
227 at nine; 
390 below nine; 


CoMPARATIVE STUDY OF RECITATION CLASSES 


STANFORD SILENT READING TESTS, FORMS V AND W 


Class list 


Ctermine d 
who took 
the §COres 
Ct the per. 
S Shown in 


22% 
19% 
38% 


35% 
249% 


41% 


(Reading Grade Level beyond the tenth grade is indicated by 10+) 


These figures are 


based on 953 pupils who took both tests. 
Number Number Number 
0 


13 V 


— 
Nw n 
< 


aAgcdescdcecacddd 





Number Range 

Class of Lowest Highest Oo 0 

Pupils Reading Reading Pupils Pupils 

Tested Grade Grade at Be’ow 

From To 9th Grade 9th Grade 9th Grade 
V 151 42 5.1 10+ 4 25 
W 151 42 4.2 10+ 7 19 
V 16i 25 5.8 10+ l 21 
W 161 25 6 10+ 10 9 
V 171 40 4.7 10+ 7 25 
W171 ~~ 40 5.6 10+ 12 17 
V 172 33 58 - 10+ 9 18 
W 172 33 5 10+ 7 13 
V 173 39 6 10+ 3 25 
W 173 39 5.7 10+ 8 16 
V 174 41 5.7 10+ 5 29 
W 174 41 5.7 10+ 9 24 
V 175 36 5.5 10+ 6 18 
W 175 36 6 10+ 10 10 
_V_ 181 4] 4.1 10+ 4 30 
W 181 4] 5.7 10+ 5 27 
Vv 182 41 ny 10+ 5 23 
W182 41 cf 10+ 5 19 
V 183 39 5,7 10-+- a 21 
10 


W 

y 1101 
yw 1101 
y 1102 
w 1102 
y 1103 
w 1103 
v 1104 
W 1104 
V 1105 
W 1105 
V 1111 
W 1111 
V 1112 
W 1112 
V 1121 
W 1121 
V 1122 
W 1122 
V 1123 
W 1123 
V 1124 
W 1124 


Totals 


Tra 
N 
Group INTELLIGENCE TEST 


has 
hte stated earlier in this 
tided intelligence quotients in- 
. ¢ elementary school rec: 
© pupi 
Splete Pupils were too varied, 
Or 


’ and enti ‘ ’ 
We, T rely unsatisfac 


Number 


0 
Pupils 


Tested 


39 
38 
38 
30 
30 
35 
35 
31 
31 
28 
28 
40 
40 
42 
42 
38 
38 
36 
36 
38 
38 
38 . 
38 
36 
36 
38 
38 
ae 
37 
36 
36 
35 
35 


953 
953 


Range 


Lowest 

Reading 
ade 
From 


Co (Re Sy Oo Sy Tye fp 


PED FED SER AM NAN DY we NYE PEM DN 


NOU RUOD Ane 


t was therefore decided 


High Numb 
Resi, of Member Number 
Grade Pupils p of z 
To at ubils _ Pyaa 
Sth Gr d Below AL Ss 
10+ ade 9th Grade 9th hes 
9 Ms 
10+ 1 ' e 
10+ 13 19 4W 
ne ; is is 3 
10-++ 23 
8 4V 
10+ 15 
10 7W 
10+ 20 
8 5 Vv 
as 9 } 15 V 
ti 5, Ue. ASA 
ae . a. am 
a 12 12 8 W 
10+ 7 18 10 V 
al in ee 
10+ 3 IV 
10+ "1 oiBsw 
10+ ee ae 
10+ 8 18 Vv 
OL : 26 5V 
10+ ‘= 17 10W 
26 ,V 
10+ 14 " ae 
ne : 16 BV 
ay 2 1 16 W 
10+ 8 * *e 
10+ 8 14 5 W 
10+ 7 44 at 
lor 3B BW 
10-F il 4 UV 
10+ 3 10 23W 
10+ 8 2 UW 
182 556 215 V 
227 390 336 W 
to fortify this survey by giving an in 
telligence test [0 the class. The Ter 
Test of Mental Ability, 
man Group 4&% © ot ~ 
Form A was administered during 
last week in May. The test was given 
4. and theit intelligence 
to 930 pupils an 


11 


quotients W 


mputed. (Truancy 
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and absence again play 


class registers!) 
quotient was found to be 99.756, 


which indicates that the class, in gen 
eral, is possessed of normal ability. 
The results of this test are shown 1n 
the table below. 

52 pupils have I.Q.'s of 121 or 
above (they are of very su’ 
perior ability). 

134 pupils have 1.Q.’s that fall 


between 111 and 120 (or 


in the superior group). 

490 pupils fall in the average 
range, 90-110. 

245pupils are in the range 70- 
89, which is considered dull. 


12 pupils have 1.Q.’s below 69, 


or in the very dull range. 
q In other words, 19% of this group 
‘examined appear to have superior 


ability. 


_ An examination of the reading 
scores of the 181 pupils in the super- 
ior group reveals that 156 of them 


read on the tenth grade level . or 
higher. An examination of the read- 
ing scores of the 15 pupils in the 
__very dull class shows that only one of 


their scores reaches the seventh grade 
level in either test; all other scores are 
on the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
levels, with the majority on the fifth 
grade level. Seven of this group are 


_ repeaters in Roosevelt, and whatever 


L.Q.’s have been reported by their ele- 


_ mentary schools are low. 


The general scholarship report of 


_ this class for the entire semester (Jan- 
uary-June, 1934) is as follows: 


ed havoc with 
The mean intelligence 


| ee 

Passing all subjects, _ v6 
Failing one subject... oy ia 
Failing two subjects ri 
Failing three subjects.” m3 
Failing four subjects. a. 
Failing five subjects.” : 
Failing six subjects, . 
Failing seven subjects, ae 
Failing eight subjects... . a 
Failing two or more minor, a8 
General average 80-84.9,_ 53 
General average 85+. 14 


In view of the records of these 
pupils in the Terman Intelligence Tes 
and the Stanford Reading Tests, it 
seems fair to suggest that the achieve. 
ment of many pupils is far below the 
measure of their ability. Of course, 
the intelligence quotient is not an in- 
fallible basis for judgment of pupils, 
but it seems logical to expect that 
with a group of 181 pupils of suv 
perior ability, more than 67 should 
be doing work of the 80% quality 
in all subjects. And if 678 have in 
telligence quotients above 90, ought 
it not to be expected that more than 
426 should be passing in all subjects! 
If all the pupils who have failed re’ 
turn to school next term and ce 
all the subjects in which they fail 
this term, the cost of this ane 
(according to Dr. Tildsley’s base , 

$21,450: Bu 
$15 per subject) will be : 
even more important 
money for the city of New 
the obligation to save 
boys whose records to 
low ability and repeate 
who have up to the pres¢ 


irls a0 
date indicat’ 
d failure * 
nt time 


me 






anew for courses for 
tally unfit. 


whic® ; of the intelligence quotients 
psu” deration of the progress 
ws g reading skill in a period 
, 9 months, in connection 
g only <cholastic report at the end 
| a force one to the con- 
he “hat tbe pupils in Roosevelt 
“om far below what they are 
if 7 doing. The median intel- 
ap quotient indicates normal in- 
ence; the pupils made a remark- 
” e to definite, systematic 
le response 
vinig iD reading. The inescapable 
mcusion is an indictment of the 
pidance and instruction the school is 


ig 
ysuLTs OF THIS SILENT READING 
SURVEY 


|. The girls and boys concerned 


Tiwe been made aware of their limita- 


tons in reading skill and have made 
naked improvement. 

1 There has been a better and 
vier program of leisure reading in 
“nection with English work. 

. The objective tests have given 
ris a surer estimate of their 

abilities early in the term. 


{, 
Mee tests have made individu- 
D of work imperative. 
% Be tests have measured prog: 
hers vely for both pupils and 
6, 
: “ © great need for homo- 
‘the ks Ing of pupils was shown 
Yaleg .- Tange of reading ability 
IN each pen: & 
N recitation class, and 





_ lowest ability will be 


ec 1 


. nglish Pupils are 


8. Paral ; 
ther mpaie ne l 2 = 
| the pupils of 
will become clinics. aman wit 
9. Intensive instruction in silent 
reading will be continued in the sec- 
ond term classes and two silent read- 
ing tests (Haggerty) will be given 
this class next semester. In January, 
1935, it will be possible to measure 
the results of a year’s instruction in 
silent reading. 


10. There is compiled and avail- 
able for all teachers in charge of this 
group (and others interested) one 
record showing the scores made by the 
pupils in each Stanford Test, the 1.Q. 
of the Terman Test, and the first-term 
English class mark. 


11. A committee of teachers is at 


work making case studies of the pupils 
who are habitual truants and failures. 

12. Various departments of 7 
school are codperating actively * = 
study; this refers especially 


Health Education and Stenography 


Departments. 
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In CONCLUSION 7 
From the viewpoint of supervision, 

Miss Center summarizes the implica’ 

tions of the study as follows: 

“The program of instruction in 
silent reading is a unifying, mntegr ~ 
ing force in the school. Reading ski 
is basic and essential to success i 
every subject. Under the leadership 
of the department of English, vari 
ous departments have become aware 
of the value of silent reading skill 
to success in scholarship and have be- 
gun active cooperation with the de- 
partment of English. The interest in 
silent reading has begun @ much 
needed fusion movement to bring the 
whole program of instruction into a 

unity, breaking down to some extent 
the water-tight compartment system 
of departments. Out of this common 
interest should emerge a policy of 
sound correlation. 

“The program of objective testing 
in connection with the instruction in 
silent reading has had an excellent 
influence on the teachers of English. 
They attack their work in a more sys- 
tematic fashion because they have 
definite objectives to accomplish. The 
results of teaching can to some ex- 
tent be measured, and teachers have 

experienced the exhilaration which 

- comes from worth-while accomplish- 

ment. For example, when pupils make 
gains of several terms in a brief pe- 
riod of time and prove their progress 
by an objective test, both teacher and 
pupils deserve congratulation. 

Be. “A program of objective tests en- 

; ee j ables teachers to become acquainted 




























with their pupils mor 
— 
they would without dott than 
imperative in large ¢| rete, Tt ig 

' asses that 
device possible be used to break every 
mass into individual boys ar the 
each one with strong and seat Rirls, 
Objective testing enables a te Points, 
differentiate text-books, mz. to 
procedures from the beginnin fo 
term without waiting <a Of the 
eT a before 
individualizing instruction. 

“It has been a hopeful sign that the 
program of objective testing and ¢ 
lent reading instruction has aroused 
considerable interest in teachers in the 
scientific study of education. There 
has been in Theodore Roosevelt High 
School a quickened interest in pro- 
fessional reading bearing not only on 
silent reading, but on all educational 
questions. 

“Perhaps the best outcome of the 
program of silent reading has been 
the effect on the pupils themselves. 
Their mental processes are more fe: 
liable. When they are called on day 
after day to get the thought accurately 
from the printed page, they improve 
in the quality of their thinking. 

“No supervisor can organize @ el 
gram of instruction in silent =y 
without sensing the necessity _ 
fining the curriculum on 4 pal 
basis, re-examining text-books, - 
cating text-books, and ee a 
system of examinations. To neasut 
ing efficiency as one of tne + is 
of testing scholarship the 

the perfunctory A 
to relegate the P ans 
stereotyped to disuse. It i 
ing and learning. It . 


uch 


14 


















shat efficient reading means 
r a evel of scholastic achievement 
iE gubjec re ; 
yal! “ogra of objective testing is 
is the supervisor. Given two 
gf with the same median intel- 
js otient and similar reading 
ig wording to @ standardized read- 
gil - but with widely varying re- 
1 pf i reading progress, measured 
spe sane variants of reading tests, 


supervisor cannot escape the ob- 


yao the fall term of 1933, 

the Director of Music, Mr. 
gorge Gartlan, the assistant direc- 
os of music, and the principals and 
ie chairmen of music departments 
¢ certain high schools assisted in a 
urvey conducted by the Board of Ex- 
miners into the professional and per- 
Youl qualifications of persons who 
ld in recent years been licensed and 
isgned as teachers in training in 





L 
Use of methods of instruction based on.com- 


ference ; 1scOver the reason for the 
Visio ” results Creati 
n requires this tive super- 


the fee, Pupils and teachers face 
. With no resentment and 


Giapys L. p 
Theodore Roosevelt High School 


HEFITNESS OF TEACHERS IN TRAINING IN Music 


music, The Purposes of this 


are: 


(1)To report on the results of this 
survey, 

(2) To illustrate how examination 
procedures may be improved by pro- 
fessional cooperation between super- 
visory and examining officials, and 

(3) To thank heartily for their co- 
operation those who took part in the 
survey. 


Definitely Presumably Definitely 
superior acceptable deficient 





Mon sense and sound psychology... 12 16 5 
mA In management, keeping records, 
1, Abi 00ol “housekeeping” vmnnnnnmmennmnnn 16 15 : 
eT; ty to maintain good disciplinemnmmenm 1) 10 8 
GAMERS: PeTSONALity eee IP 
pathy with and understanding of high ; 
( Qgoel students newennennnannnnmnneimmnene 19 4 
1 Reaqettion with other teachersuuvmnsnnma 19 . 2 
\ Vi ' on to take advice. eaenecnseccatsecscoesscecensnnorsssee eocuenssenene 23 
i) ee 22 10 : 
% Of oral © do extra WOrKnmnnonmmmmen 44 18 2 
“ English. eoevesseenese --aescinaneanennnaene mn 


15 
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A. THE INVESTIGATION 

Data were secured through a ques- 
high school prin- 
he fitness in actual 
| service of 33 teachers in training in 
To insure objectivity and im- 
no names were used in 


hese teachers. 
items related to 


tionnaire sent to 
cipals concerning t 





| music. 
| partiality, 
reporting on t 


I. One set of 
and to other general qual- 


| personality : é : 

| efinitely Pres 

) suber acne aii 
1. Knowledge of musical science and history.. 16 14 re 
2. Background of MUuSICal EXPCTICMCES...ssnscrsesnreenees 15 12 : 
3 Ability to Sig -vwnnnmnnnnnanmmmmninmannsnnnins : | 16 D 
4 Voice quality, sxnrn-arenranenmmmnunmnanmenrnmrran 15 Th 
5 Ability to play PiamOnnmnnmnnnnunenmnnmmnenene 18 8 , 
6. Ability to COMGUCE -nvernnsmannnnnnnanmeennrennnain 11 | re, 
7. Ability to instruct orchestra, band, etc... 11 10 10 
8. Appreciation fOr MUSIC nremmmnennennnnnnes 20 12 1 
9, Tome discrimination nmmomssmenemnmnenmenenetenrnensne 9 19 5 
10. Ability to impart enthusiasm for music......... 18 8 7 


III. (a) Other items of superiority 
noted for certain teachers in train- 
ing were: initiative, self-improvement, 
ability to gain student confidence, 
ability to handle student groups. 

(b) Other items of deficiency 
noted in some other teachers were: 
lack of initiative, inability to organize 
or hold student groups, inability to 
secure individual recitations, unwill- 
ingness to assume increased respon- 
sibility. 

IV. The 33 cases may be further 
summarized as follows: 





ifications of the 33 Persons ; 
tion. The results of this a {ueg. 
questionnaire are herewith Of the 
ized. (See page 15.) mMar. 
II. A second set of ite 
questionnaire related to + 
sional musical equipment 
teachers in training. 
follows: 


M$ in the 
he Profes. 
Of the 33 
A summary 


ment of the examination in response 
to the questionnaire, the following are 
here recorded: 

a. A moderate degree of ability to 


play piano should be required of 


teachers in training in orchestral 
music. ) 

b. Teachers in training in music 
should know more about the prin 
ciples of voice classification and pro 
duction. 

c. The written exami 
cover not merely genera 
formation, but should inc 


nation should 


| musical in” 
Jude som? 


ats in orchestral music 
lca 
ApP vested 07 the use of the 
y : 
yr at S ecialists in educational 
pet? 13 were also consulted, 
puted several additional 
li " acorporated in C below. 
1 tion 


ons —- " 


syn ary OF FINDINGS 
U 


with respect to . personality 
t geal qualifications, the Board 
- ; has on the whole been 
., the choice of teachers in 
1’... in music. Particularly note- 
Tay in the analysis is the large 
tion of young teachers rated 
ae superior with respect to 
‘iness to take advice and willing- 
sto work hard during and after 
\uohours. Their chief shortcoming 
‘ntheir ability to discipline, which is 
le expected in young teachers, es- 
wally in music; yet even here al- 
aut half of these beginners are rated 
anitely superior. 


|" With respect to professional 
mbment in music, the Board of Ex- 
ti has been somewhat less suc- 
7" the licensing of teachers in 
: iy More criticisms were leveled 
i. the vocal ability of teachers in 
| Ee an against any other quali- 
a € ability to handle in- 


C. EXAmin ATION 


CHANGEs ° 
GE 
AS a res ; 


ult of thig — 


Changes Were 
€cember 1 


igation, the 
introduced 


wade te ee ona 
a cultured layman migh 
be able to answer were suppl “t 
by more technical a oe 
only a student of aie 
© OF music could answer, 

C. 15 questions on voice production 
and classification were included. 

d. 15 questions were introduced to 
test auditory imagination and ability 
to read music at sight. In these ques- 
tions applicants were required to 
identify printed excerpts from rela- 
tively familiar vocal and instrumental 
music. 


II. The performance tests: 
a. For candidates in orchestral 


music: 

1. A higher standard of mu- 
sicianship in the performance 
on two orchestral instruments 
was exacted. 

>. A test in conducting an or 
chestra was introduced. 
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tofore a moderate deficiency 
in either item could be com 
pensated for by superior 
ability in the other. 

e interview test. 

De ate to the usual tests, 
candidates were questioned concern’ 
ing fundamental principles — 
ing music teaching in high schoo s. 

b. More attention was paid to those 
personality qualifications that would 
tend to insure success in discipline. 


CHARACTER 


HOSE who undertake to train 
T character must know the kind of 
character they wish to produce. It is, 
of course always a moral character. 
But what is moral? What is morality? 

There is the morality of law and 
custom, expressed in ancestral codes 
like the Ten Commandments, which 
. everybody understands. But the Com- 
mandments are not sufficient guides 
to conduct. We are commanded 


___ “Thou shalt not steal,” but men are 

Fy. constantly asking, “what is stealing?” 
Is it stealing to sell a stock which I 
know (from a private leak in Wash- 
__ ington) is going to fall in price? 


___ Another commandment says: “Thou 
shalt not kill.” But suppose your wife 
- goes philandering with a traffic po- 
 liceman, is it wrong to kill him? A 


_ jury recently acquitted Mr. Cuevas 


of Long Island City who was on trial 
for killing policeman Mischia. That 





* A paper read before the Gestalt Group 
of Seward Park High School. 


assistant examiners who took 


D. EXAMINATION REsutts 


While it is still too ¢ 


ar] 
final judgment, the opini rly to 


On of all fi 
Part in 
Persons 
€Xaming- 
Potential 
P hereto. 


the examination is that the 
licensed as a result of this 
tion are possessed of higher 
fitness than any other groy 
fore licensed. 


WILLIAM A, Hannic 


FORMATION* 


jury did not consider the Mischia . 


killing in the sense of the command- 
ment. : 
Few people consider the rule ap. 
plicable to the execution of criminals 
or to killing in war. 
In hundreds of daily instances, as 


well as in critical situations, individ — 
uals are compelled to decide what 1s’ 


right and wrong within the law. They 
are constantly in danger of making 
mistakes and incurring the condemna’ 
tion of some, at least, of their fellow: 
men. They have to mak 
and abide by the consequences. Every 
man, in other words, 18 obliged 
create his morality as he goes along: 
We have, therefore, the ru 


guides to conduct, an 


for 
: P m @ 
which each man 1s oblige ing ones 


himself. Obviously, 12 free ; 
style of conduct one » i “geil 
act upon the impulse © aside 


or to give way to every 
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r ‘The curi 
hum 


e their choice 


les of law 


teacher can't tell either 
i aor of his pupils to go to 
i uP ' whenever he feels like it. 
We ae he would soon find himself 
be di “of . uncomfortable situation 


om which he had 


fr 
2 one 


| ys » escape by the use of that 


a There is no help for it. 
om yo have our own design for 
eate must understand two 
own human nature, and 


we are in when we try 


wong 10 
ae -OUL 
1p live morally. 

ous thing about our own 
in nature is that we can't know 
cat it is, nor can anyone else, until 
ae have acted, ~The act not only re- 
vals it, but creates it. When Odys- 
ais had himself tied to the mast as 
tp sailed past the Sirens, it was a 
wise confession of distrust as to what 
tind of man he really was. He did 
not dare leave himself free to act when 
the Sirens’ voices should fall upon 


] ts eas. In planning his conduct 


Odysseus had not only himself to deal 
with, Whatever he decided to do 


| "ould affect the sailors whose captain 


er and who relied upon him 
lad them back to their homes. 
* were Penelope and Telemachus 
me his return. And there were 
ois of the island of Ithaca, 
dick ects of Odysseus, the rival 
‘and the neighboring tribes. 


re 
Jay, the gods observing him, 


ty . Pecially Juno. His conduct was 

bt i i. aoe only his own character, 

Nig of “st inevitably affect the des- 
€r selves around him. 


— in two directions 
vironment and upon 
dividual ang the an But the in. 
are Not two distj Social environment 


€ system, 


— rapiiniras desires, his ambi- 
= 7 a of conduct are 
a social environment, Yet 
uS Character is, in a way we do not 
fully understand, his own creation. | 

the words of Professor —_— in 
choosing one object. rather dia ian: 
other, one is in reality choosing what 
kind of person or self one is going 


.to be. This is sometimes expressed 


by saying that acts form habits and 
habits form character; or: “Sow an 
act and reap a habit; sow a habit and 
reap a character; sow a character and 
reap a destiny.” 

If it is true that the individual 
by his conduct in a moral situation is 
thereby choosing what kind of person 
or self he is going to be, we must 
assume that he has some conception 
of what he is trying to create, and 
we may well ask how ‘he comes to 
choose one sort of personality rather 


than another. | 
The process of character-creation 
is probably similar to that which oc’ 
curs in the creation of any other work 
of art. The painter has seen pictures, 
‘ian has heard music, and the 
young boy of girl has seem, — 
ing © . ; 
in real life or fiction, : Ss aie 
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hero of history, epic or romance. It 
| ‘< of course, impossible for the young 
| ee to live again the life of his hero 
fo any considerable period. Soon : 
is compelled to improvise for himself. 
Now and then he may be able to ad 
duce a fragment of almost per fect imi 
| tation of the pattern before him. But 
| there will not be many such fr i ofl 
| if he is genuine. Very soon he ee 
he forced to abandon the attempt and 
to deal with the raw material of life 
as it comes to him. His design will 
| take on definition as he works. A new 
pattern will emerge out of the ap’ 
parent chaos of experience, different 
from the early ideal, yet to some ex- 
. tent produced under the influence of 
y that ideal. The task of the artist in 
\ living now is to round out this origt- 
nal pattern and to act consistently 
_ with it, following the rule: “To thine 
own self be true.” 
- Disobedience of the Shakesperian 
injunction through conduct that is un- 
congenial to the pattern of character 
previously chosen and created by the 
individual, tends to produce a dishar- 
mony or a split which can be repaired 
a with difficulty. It sometimes happens 
| ___ that the design is abruptly destroyed 
| ___ by an external event not of the indi- 
| vidual’s making, leaving him with only 
|__ shattered fragments of the design for 
/ living upon which he had set his heart, 
/.__. These are critical periods in the in- 
dividual’s life. Will his vital energy 
be sufficent for the task of resuming 
i. the interrupted work of creation, or 
” at he thrash around for a while 
be ‘ gunlcesly and finally end up in hypo- 
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chondria, insanity, 
death? 


Integration of Personality 
struggle against disintegratia ” 
primary objective of a 7 the 
Often the work of integratio livin 
sumed after such a disaster abi 
referred to above. If the sot a 
cessful, a new pattern arises be. “ 
some resemblance perhaps i kos 
one, but often so different ne i 
speak of leading a new life whi bss 
literally true. me 


cri 
» Or 


Freud has pointed out — 
sonality that has been wreck 
moral shock may be carried over the 
dangerous period and restored to nor- 
mal vigor. The following statement 
of the Freudian view is from Beatrice 
Hinkle’s “The Recreating of the In. 
dividual.” cae 


“Freud has described how the pa- 
tient becomes more interested in the 
life and personality of the analyst 
than in his own treatment and also 
alludes to the phenomenon of the’ al- 
most miraculous improvement in the 
symptoms and general condition which 
frequently occurs as the :first fruit of 
the analysis when an early transfer 
ence is established. . 


“The actual personality © 
lyst largely disappears and 18 — 
by the ideal personality created by " 
patient and corresponding to his ios 
deepest needs. All the characteris 


a per- 
ed by 


f the ana 


| r0’ 
most admired or wished i aon 
erson of the 
jected upon the p form £0 


regardless of whether they co 


reality or not.” 
























7. tant an 


New {Introductory Lectures 
i his ye alysis,” Freud remarks: 
psye? doubt, have assumed 
ft wil, ud hich is so hard to 
9 hing all 5 
¢ ‘ch we call ‘character’ 
yp ht of as belonging en- 
thoug 
ne province of the ego. We 
d learned something of 
already his thi i 
pe” hat creates this thing called 
t is 
spat : _ The incorporation of the 
pe rental function in the shape 
ego is no doubt the most 
d decisive element; next 
tions with the parents 
sa ter date and with other persons 
whority, and the same identifica- 
+ 
* s precipitates of abandoned ob- 
at-relations. We can now add to 
his list, as contributions to character, 
mations which the ego acquires, 
tt in making its repressions, and 
ber in a normal way in repudiating 
undesirable impulses.” 
In order to present the Freudian 
ww of the processes of character 
mantegration with some degree of 
mmpleteness, it is necessary to add 
ifew more lines from B. Hinkle’s 
The Recreating of the Individual:” 
~’ is revealed very. clearly in 
situati , 
‘Stuation the basic nature of love 
_~ “auses the individual to lose 
n the interests and being of 
Oved ; ae 
3 rhe 'N contradistinction to the 
u . 
e of the ego interest which 


~ 
bem, hate all others to its own 
Macy,” 


p ‘ 
» identifica 


— 
= 


hg J of course, we know that 
ve transference is the same 

‘ly ae takes place so univer’ 
§ the full flush of a love 


Telation 
and whi 
aS the ove hich Freud 


Jeet. Ordin ry oe of the love ob. 


only, : Xamples of this are 
=. — Now the most common- 
a oe the attributes of 4 
: Nn w 
— © see in 
Revel some or- 
; ” tle gir] all angelic yj 
uly, love is by; i maths 


refers to 


and the external 
aS it conforms ma only 


need of the her Psychological 


It seems fair to sum up the F 
dian method as a Process of ac ce 
ing 4 New personality through an 
fication with another, by losing, so 
to speak, the shattered personality an 


taking on the Personality with which ” 


identification has been made. 


“The probability of the correctness 
of the Freudian view is increased by 
the fact that essentially the same 
process had been resorted to long be- 
fore Freud was born and is still being 
practiced in circles where his name, 
if known at all, is spoken of with 
abhorrence. I refer to the field of 
religion, where broken personalities 
are repaired not by recourse to a 
physician, but to a divinity. 

“There is but one salvation for all 
mankind,” wrote the English mystic, 
William Law, the teacher of — 
Wesley. “And the way is one, an 
that : the desire of the soul our 
to God. ° This desire brings the . 
to God and God into” the me 
unites with God; tt a 3 
God, and is one life with : 
© amplifying the first 


pling spar of the Old 


of the Ten Com 
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“Thou shalt love the Lord 


tament: ; 
“ God with all thy heart, with all 
thy soul and with all thy might. 


Matthew Arnold, expounding Paul's 
t of his own mysticism, 


tatemen 
mete “We identify ourselves—that 
is the line of Paul's thought—with 


through the power 
Christ’s death 
flesh and self- 


Christ. We repeat 
of this identification 
to the law of the 
pleasing.” . 

The Freudian method of character- 
restoration Or reintegrating a person: 
ality seems very much like an echo 
of the method of religious mysticism. 
The same result, we must admit, 1s 
often accomplished by the old and 
well-tried method of falling in love. 
It is sometimes done by “identifying 
one’s self” as the phrase goes, with 
a Cause. A Communist, in fighting 
» for the Commonwealth of Man or 
the City of God forgets the miseries 
& of his actual existence. 

After what has been said, we are 
forced to the conclusion that “char- 
acter training,” as used in pedagogical 
circles, is a contradiction in terms. 


a If character could be trained it would 
ae be an undersirable thing. Since 
____ character, as we have seen, evolves 


with action, a child trained so that 


# ___ its conduct could be predicted would 


be no better than a trained seal. There 


seems to be good reason for the feeling | 


of revulsion many have at the thought 
of so-called trained young people. 
It has its roots in the well-founded 
suspicion that they are hollow, and 
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_ ils, unless it De by re- 
ai his F ; if that is true, how 
° m ig be syllabus of character 


_ wou d exercises i 
go ith rules an issued 



































that they probably would } 

to react effectively to any “ef e 
most conventional situation. ut 
would not trust them in unt-;. 
gencies. We certain] 

to live with them. ies e ae bear 
original people, whose deat nee 
not been plumbed, and wh have 


ried emer. Pra 


2 editor of HicH Points 


Ose 
acters develop naturally from tr: oe me to make a fourth in 
One would hate to think of onescel - jssion between Messrs. Rosen- 


as a trained character, the perfe 
product of some teacher's subtle es 
signing. a 


# jackson and the Straw Man. 
ah to sympathize with Mr. 


soenthl in his remarks on the sub- 


Can teachers, then, do nothin ¢ cognates. They constitute a 
about character? Th ey pt oF O i 

* Lhe reply is that ¢ problem to the construction of 

teachers have done much for char. 2 The situation as I view 


st OOS: 
it 15 5 follows. 

When one is writing reading ma- 
renal for children in the Far East one 
ny be sure that practically all the 
| words introduced are entirely un- 
hmiliar*. The only doubtful point 
which arises in this case is the stretch- 
ing of meaning of a word taught al- 
rady, for example: To wrap, A wrap. 
Where the stretching is slight, one 
brackets it and does not count it in 
alculating the density (= number of 
inning words per new word). 

These bracketed words constitute a 
; strain upon one’s honesty. One's 
cy is to count as mere stretch: 


acter development ever since there 
have been teachers and pupils. Teach. 
ers have always served as objects for 
their pupils to identify themselves 
with, to fall in love with. We do not 
refer merely to the familiar crushes of 
opposite sexes, but to the more com: 
mon phenomenon of admiration of the 
teacher, trying to be like him or her, 
or like the person one imagines the 
teacher wants one to be like. In short, 
the teacher is there to be idolized for 
character-formation. It is, to be sure, 
a difficult ‘réle, and one hesitates 
prescribe the technic available to the 
teacher for enhancing his or her 
That must be left to ™ 


charm. igs of , 
. f’ m A m 
teacher's own personality and cha tne eaning things which really 
w words and shou 
acter. ttefore b 
clusion one my 1h mat € counted as such, ¢. &+ 
safely draw from the above : 
ions i +. ig futile to exP™ wep etePt ay , 
ations is that it 18 a ile mora! tds ery small number of adopte 
a 


th free” football, but these vary. 8° 
country to country that they 
tule be relied upon. 


ndesirab 


. | 
teacher with an desirable cha” 


character to produce 


noe. a8 a 


from h 
eadqyu 
teachers q arters for the use of all 


Dall classrooms! 
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,NOTE ON THE INFERABILITY OF Cogy rec 


one wi 
3 we also to tell good stories and 
th c stories eloquently. Oise 

erefore tends to prod 

Produce a good 

eloquently told story at th oe 
Senditeriy Chea e desired 

nisity by the simple process of brack- 
eting all the items which are above 
the required number of new words, 
The temptation to a writer of Eng- 
lish books is considerable. The temp- 
tation to a writer of French books 
for English children is enormous, for 
here one has the help of cognates. If 
you have not a word for “bury,” you 
write “enterrement” which is cognate 
with “internment,” and you shove a 
bracket round it. 

Needless to say, all the writers of 
text-books within limited vocabulary 
are well aware of this danger and are 
extremely careful and conscientious, 
but I am sure that none of them will 
feel resentment if I say that we all 
of us from time to time give way '° 

tation. : 
” f hades that the only satisfactory 
way of preventing misuse of be 
of cognates 1S 
ings of meaning 2° ' 


‘ of every such 
evaluate the difficulty » Rating 
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ge son chev 
ll yes s ree d'une ma Jacque ou 
o so far as to suggest that the aerual’y 21GR healthful eXercise ps sit attaché Soma ten he > Halt trés hi, que la carnation 
not 8 ¢ the words need necessarily vided that the child jg given ad » Pro. is ct ut qu i] s‘était ecorché la Notaire ent peinte, Quand Ie 
en but I do believe that clues and a fair chance “equate { wr ft une courte promenade lui Ta, Jacques le 


f suce 

. ess, T 

the actual practice of rating these wild guess and the boner Occur a 
en 


items is extremely conductive to hon- a child untrained in inference 18 calleg 
esty on the part of a text-book writer. upon to cm a tricky cognate in a 
In reading French after he leaves passage ich has not been adjusteg 
school, the child will certainly be 10 give him any help or warning 
called upon to guess meanings of shar iaieg: U: assage may amuse 


be po 9 al puis iJ retourna en ville j oo SES otigfe. Te ney 


, che *otaire avec lequel il s’était 
it” Ge notaire était accointe. 
jcooint® » était fort industrieux et 

hique- Il était question pour % 
gn A payer des rentes a son 


* u ; . . . 0: a es és 
quite a number of (cognates and al readers. It illustrates some of jd yi n’etalt plus an See ques avertissements kink a, 
stretchings. It is an excellent thing the lattic traps into which the Suessey ie ®t il devait aussi signer un ce dernier [yj fit 4 Jacques; puis 
1 : 5) ‘ ’ § : 
that our school text-books should give may fall; but that does not mean we peat? ta location d’une nouvelle que le no €s adieux, aprés 


ur 
“a I] dut attendre quelques 
mais” 


ninutes, Caf le notaire etait occupé 
. faire une lecture; il set mit 
 eparder une toile qui était sus- 
aii dans le cabinet. Elle rep- 


him practice in guessing. The word- should stop children guessing; it means 
dificulty-rating scale enables the text- that we must teach them to gues 
book writer to consider whether this cautiously and wisely, and not alos 
thing which he has bracketed as an our system of word-counting to - 
inferable item (and has therefore not them problems which they cannot 
counted), is really guessable, or guess. 


(E. Plunkett Fraser) 
Mica, West, 


Department of Educational 
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whether he is trying to get away with 
a concealed new word so as to pro- 
duce a gratifying, but fictitious, word- 
density, or to show what a lot he 
can say with his vocabulary. 

Exactly how far children can guess 
cognates is unknown. It depends of 
course very much on the context, also 
on the age, also on the vocabulary in 
_ the mother tongue, and lastly upon 
a previous intelligently directed prac- 
tice in guessing. We do not know 


Py. 



















De 
fe 
r 

: 


_ how far the semi-false cognate can be 


detected by the child so trained. 


e advocate (1) the use of a rating scale 
_ in constructing all reading material, 
% 4s a safeguard and tonic to the writ- 
ae er’s conscience, and (2) the very great 
___ Value of inferential reading. 

a a ‘Schoolmasters tend to regard guess- 
ee ing as a wicked crime, whereas it is 
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En sortant, Jacques se huerta 
contre la porte. II regarda sa bosse. 
Puis il dit “Au revoir, Madame la 
Directrice.”” Il se trouva dans la 


rue. Dans la rue des ouvriers tra- 


vaillaient; ils avaient posé leurs 
couffes par terre et avec des smilles 
ils s'adressaient aux pals. L’un d’eux 
chopa une chigue 4 son voisin. 
Une noise commenga; quelques 
autres riotérent. Jacques entra dans 
une librairie ot il y avait une belle 
collection d’estampes. Deux édr 
teurs le regardaient; l'un d’eux pers 
trait une casquette qu'il venait 
d’acheter chez le confectionneur, et 
l'autre tenait 4 la main un paquet 
de primeurs pour sé ae 
Jacques ne resta pas longtemps» im 
il allait voir son cheval. En ap 
vant il chercha sa housses al ‘ 
devait fe adler, Tt nee" ind 
mais il vit des halteres. Qu 





sentait une femme qui trépassait 
ans un jardin plein de fleurs, 


' THE entire picture which edu- 
ation presents today, secondary 
tducation probably stands out in 
hidest relief. It offers the most per- 
Hexing problems. It is inter-related 
wth social and financial conditions as 


| ‘t other field of education. The 


un 
_ T Our conferences today is to 
_ Sur attention and that of the 


ks Several of the most pressing 
Us that confront us. 


' 
Gi 
tes ck August 16, 1934, before the 


| nice 2 nference held under the 


f ain? 
the National Association 0 


7s 
a oF ek ol Business Officials. For prov 


's Conference, see page 60. 


- Research, Ontario College of 
Education, Toronto. 


(EYNOTE ADDRESS AT THE AUGUST HIGH SCHOOL 
CONFERENCE 


Never has the path of education 
been beset with greater difficulties 
than those that face the high schools 
of our country today. 

Although we find a constantly in’ 
creasing high school registration—100 
cont in the last ten years—we are 


finance it with de- 
being asked to Society believes that 


- itself by compelling 


secure a minim 
its members to aly it has enacted 


ducation laws. 
compulsory © ™ 
As a result of ae 
employment OP Pe 





largely for adults. Adolescents with 
neither money nor work are turning 
to the secondary schools to keep them- 
selves profitably occupied and happy. 
Yet a dilemma faces these same pu’ 
pils. Will they, when they reach the 
end of their high school course, if 
they complete this schooling success: 
fully, find remunerative employment 
awaiting them? The experience of 
their friends is not encouraging. Young 
people do not remain inactive. They 
insist on being engaged in some ac- 
tivity, good or bad. Educators and 
the public generally hold that it 1s 
cheaper to retain our unemployed 
youth in school than to expose them 
to conditions which breed delinquency 
and crime. 
We are told that a new age has 
». come to stay, one in which every mem- 
ber of society will have a large in- 
3 creased amount of leisure time. Shall 
“we educate especially for these leisure 
hours? We try to assure youth that 
material values are not the only goal 
_ to be sought, that many intangible 
: _ values will accrue to them from a 
_ secondary school course. Are we cer- 
tain of these intangible values? Are 
they real or imaginary? 
aa Present day views of education ap- 
Pear to indicate that our educational 
_ philsophy has pretty well merged into 
; a. social philosophy. What progress 


bgeere te. : : 

_ have we made in adapting the high 
o school curriculum to meet this ten- 
_ dency? In our rapidly changing so- 
cial set-up, the worth-while of today 
_ appears valueless tomorrow. Is this 


2 . 
4 also true of educational values? Are 
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there any constant socia 
tional values? What ar 
—, needs of our high gct, 

pupils, and how can these Needs ee 
determined? If we find it rie be 
arrive at an answer to the la e to 
questions, to what extent shal 
needs determine the studies 
pils shall follow? | 

One aigh school curriculum is bein 
attacked as impracticable, as sith g 
paring our boys and girls fo, as 
Measured by the criterion af ote 
needs, what value can be laced : 
the subjects which our second - 
schools are now offering? Ought we 
to re-evaluate in the light of social 
demands such subjects as algebra, 
geometry, foreign languages, and the 
like? 

While we all agree that English is 
essential, we will not agree that the 
way in which it is frequently, if not 
customarily, taught proves most ef- 
fective from ‘the social standpoint. 
Are we stressing those phases of Eng: 
lish which function most prominently 
in actual life? Could we, for in 
stance, well afford to eliminate Burke, 
Milton, and much of Shakespeare, and 
substitute courses aimed to produce 
effective oral speech, since the call 
upon ordinary individuals for effective 
expression is at least twenty parts ore 
to one written? 

The secondary schools 0 

had so ©oP 
try have never before hac 
glomerate a group of pupils. ly di 
our curriculum meet the cae ike 
vergent abilities, aptitudes, an 
ings of these pupils? 


| or educa. 
@ the impor. 


St two 
SOcia] 
which pu- 


f our coun’ 


ee iar 6 ee ee 

iJ will night schools is to turn out 
$ Is there any con- 

, citize” "fit that what we have 
Poy a past is contributing ma- 
in this end? When accused 
i) os we are apt to point out 
aA contact with our charges 
J at A for only @ small part of 

‘ hours. How can we link 

be, with those channels in which 
aoe 4 themselves when not in 
nf " What agencies in the com- 
jo" an assist the high school in 

- ag in our boys and girls a 

practical idea of citizenship? 
“ form of codperation can these 
a and the schools give one an- 
Vj? The claim is made that the 
J yden home has lost its influence 
yer the child. Does the school have 
wy responsibility in this situation, 
nf how can more helpful ties be 
med between these two: powerful 
wdal agencies? 

If it is true that. our present phil- 
mphy of education is largely a social 
filosophy, then it follows that as citi- 
“s of tomorrow our pupils must 
| "how acquire those traits, atti- 
| a habits, which society in general 

Sr to be worth-while. In this 

., Of, courage for truth, open- 
Saar, tolerance, and honesty aré 
WH that - On the one hand we are 

: od pussyfooting in not 
bition onestly discussing con’ 
1 ee in the classroom. 

i eat hand we are assured 
® foe. iting such procedure we 
"M8 a radical, rebellious citi- 


— 
_- 
— 
—- 

















directly ri qualities be taught 

mira :, they result as by- 

, all, for instance, the 
th 

seometry be exclu eh 


vely a kn | 

of Seometry or sh mies edge 
’ ll ; 

the habit of all the fostering of 


reflection, a courage for 
be germina and a like 
ven greatest stress? 

In My opinion, the investment 
which the taxpaying citizenry is at 
present asked to make in education 
is sound or worth-while only if our 
teaching aims directly and primarily 
at building a better and a happier so- 
ciety. How can our secondary schools 
contribute toward this end? 

From all sides, today, friends and 
foes of public education are calling 
on society to decide what basic prin- 
ciples it will accept in regard to the 
education of its youth; what educa’ 
tional and social policies it is prepared 
to enforce and support. Are neg 
ready to make effective the — 
accepted democratic principle that 


equal educational opportunities shall 


be afforded to all the children of all 


the people? Does i - 
lieve that such opportunities - | 
be the heritage of every boy and git 


the community be- 


tan 
and does that same ° eu aa 
ready adequately - 
project? 
27 
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____ of the Mathematics Chairmen's Association. deficiency can be trace 





i aranteed to oe 

It is significant, —_ he ape liao ae ‘eae by the 
disquietin Be individuals in our Economic Council proposes pray tt 
rather Paes are obviously opposed to enslave 10,000,000 free Am, oy 
Empire lie education. They would families. This same group, “ile 
to free p siucational opportunities ts spokesman, Mervin K, Ha Fis Be gh 
limit aa favored who can cently as July 25, at a public os s 
to . ook ouivate school facili- in Albany, on State aid for ¢ es, 
take a oe ieee of American citi: tion, blatantly described publi. 
mn I - to the State Economic cation as a “racket.” We are at y, 
a ow propose to disfranchise crossroad in this matter of free pub. 
Council erst seen <0 misfor- lic education, and it is for Society to 
— a laced on the relief lists of decide which course it will follow. 
et ann They would turn the toe oy W. HALLER, 
clock of human progress and enlight- * o ay igh School Teachers 
enment, as we see it, back centuries. aoe of New York City, 
By robbing their more unfortunate and Chairman of the High 
fellow-beings of the sacred rights School Conference. 


| THE ADVANTAGES OF TEACHING THE SOLUTION 
OF VERBAL PROBLEMS BY THE MULTIPLE- 
EQUATION METHOD* 


yr certainly is not necessary to point succeed in teaching the students a 
I out to an audience of teachers and to recognize the types of problems an 


- supervisors of mathematics the im- Laie 
portant place that the solution of ver- to each of them. But we fail signally 


‘ation of the 
bal problems occupies in the curricu- to inculcate a true appreciation © 


ion—how 

lum of algebra, and in the minds of value of symbolic repr ine reall 

pupils and teachers. Nor is it neces- to reduce statements to ee ° bali 

sary to remind you of the untiring and how to operate wi b cit 
forms. In the words of the 

d by the 

t 


energy, and the many hours that are opose 
expended in teaching that topic. Yet, outline of objectives, hee forget tha 
even the most optimistic among us standing Commis 


. ’ ‘co the essen’ 
will have to admit that at best we symbolic representation | organize 
| tial functioning tool of a ” 





, atics: 
Pi An (eer ‘oe at the Hotel knowledge, especially ae of this 
tor on Saturday, February 17, 1934, at tent, the a ; 
the Annual Open Luncheon and Meeting To a large ex to 4 blind 
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to perform the solution appropriate 


tradition willeh alc 
| t portion of the 
Pot for d a the method of 
Hf og HOY solve problems—90% 
| 4 phniw® r involve more than 
jo. realy ‘ade (edtald. 
| a th My thesis 1s threefold; 
if yaks iad possible to teach the 
| | The roblems by using many 
4 i n 4 many equations from the 
; ning of the course. 
aff fea there are certain defects 
i. raditional system which are 
h died by the multiple equation 
” rat other advantages follow 
oa early introduction of the pro- 
nethod that make its temporary 
1 option for experimentation, at least, 
Jistly desirable. 
The traditional method is so well 
livwn to you that I shall not bore 
Jwwith a detailed description of it. 


Jul, the solution of a few problems 
jut ae usually presented to begin- 
in order to indicate the possi- 
ne the multiple equation ap- 


The greater of two numbers is 
| "times the smaller. Their sum 
‘nal What are the numbers? 
be ~ Sreater number. 

~ smaller number, 


{ ys 56 
a . 
i) I ie 56, Ste. 


Ilsull however go through, in some . 


Substituting Renal, 


A+As 
2 
And 0 on, . 
Now th 

at we are 
Re ) somewh , 
u sie with the Proposed ie 
: TeVIeW some of the def : 
the traditional method _ 

€ most glarin 

| § one is th 
“trOneous impression given the = 
ginner that a problem involves but 


One equation—and } 
| ut one 
thought. central 


In consonance with th; 
theory > the advice meted out to -. 
struggling beginner on the best way 
of tracking down the elusive equation 
is often as ingenuous as it is futile. 
- I quote from a well known book. 
1. “Every problem gives a rela- 
tion between numbers.” (Ob- 
serve the words, “a relation.”) 
2. “There are as many distinct 
statements as there are un- 
known numbers.” (This is 
certainly false.) 
3. “Let x represent the number 
that the problem calls for.” 
(This conflicts with the ad- 
vice given in the next book, 
be quoted.) 
ae book advises the student to 


" ine what 

do the following: yeaa o 
ey you will repress” © 

eon sa rule, it 1s best to 

let the smallest oF 


A—5 = 19 


] a tri the un 
i" manele ABC, angle B is be represented oh certainly bad. 
"re than angle A, and. ber. 


" This advice ® 
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ns of the problem 
the larger number 
a simpler 

quite a 


Often the conditio 
are such that using ©" | 
as an axis of reference yields 
equation. Very often it 1S A, 
task, especially for a beginner, to : 
cover in advance which number 1s the 


smallest. | 
A third book 1s respons! 


llowing: 
: i read the problem carefully to 


find out all the numbers either ex- 

d or implied.” 
Pow does ae go about finding out 
the numbers that are implied? If a 
student knows what the word “im- 
plies” means, and also knows how to 
list the numbers that are implied, he 
does not stand in need of such counsel. 

“Tet a letter represent the number 
we know least about.” 

™ This couldn’t be very helpful to a 

| + helpless beginner. In his state of 
| knowledge, it is quite a task to deter- 
mine which number he knows least 
about. 

These quotations illustrate the 
vagueness and futility of the advice 
given, in spite of the best intentions. 
It is however not the fault of the 
writers, but rather that of a system 
of instruction, which attempts to force 
the solution of problems that actually 
involve two unknowns and two equa- 
tions, into the mould of one unknown 
and one equation. 

In contrast with the above advice, 
please observe, the simplicity and 
naturalness of the multiple equation 
method. There is no need to search 
for the equation, nor is there any need 
to find out which number you know 


ble for the 
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least about. You just translate i 
statements as you go along into the; 
equational equivalents. If an ¢ Kn 
tion is missing, you look for _ 
or phrase that may be expresse rh 
the form of an equation. “ 

When the problem reads “Diviii 
52 cents among Mary, Jimmie ia 
Fred,” you write 

mst jt 52, 

When the problem goes on “so that 
Mary should have 3 cents less than 
twice as much as Fred,” you simply 
write 

m = 2f —3, 
and when the problem concludes, 
“Jimmie has 5 cents more than Fred,” 
you conclude by 

joft+s. 
It remains only to get the solution of 
the set of equations by the method 
of substitution. This technique is one 
which is learned very quickly and 
liked very much. For it gives the pu 
pils a feeling of power and mastery 
which they do not ordinarily acquire 
until the second term. + es 

Il. Another grave defect in the 
customary teaching of the solution of 
problems is that it opens @ way 10 
three and even four different way’ 
of doing the same example. To illus 
trate: “The sum of two numbers 1 
30. The smaller one is 4 less gui 
the larger one. What are the num 
bers?” 

The pupil may recall 
teacher admonished him, 
where the sum of two 
given, to let 

x = the sma 


that the 
in case 
mbers 15 


ller number 









=. 


af 


g that t 


{ fhe 15 0" 
| x30, he will skip the first state- 


bluti 





= the larger number, 


j30—". the equation on the sec- 
P16 pases r 

yo spent that the smaller num- 
i i" jess tan the larger. 


yf 8 (A) x= 30 —_x— 4 


however recall that the | 
that sometimes it 1s wiser 
esent the larger number. 
So he 


may 
chef said 


= the larger number 
x 
yi = the smaller number 
he equation becomes 
(By 02 4 
sure whether it is 30 —x 


gat and go on to the second for the 
nbolic representation of the num- 
hs, with the following result. Let 

x = the larger one 

x—4= the smaller one 

(C)x +x— 4 =30 


‘J Oragain, he may do this. Let 


x = the smaller one 
then, x + 4 = the larger one 
ud the equation is 
(D)x+x+4= 30 
This multiplicity of approach to 
tesame problem would be very inter- 
“ing, even fascinating, to a pupil in 
cae term, but it is certainly 
i. g to the beginner, and is prob- 
ie of , the causes of his pitiful 
ting in the early weeks. 
ee the above four possible 
"Ss with the following: Let 
= the larger number 


bey ’ = the smaller number 


L+s= 39 
s=L_ 4 
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Thus there is only one way of setting 
up the equations if he uses two un- 
knowns. He does not have to make 
up his mind which one of the two 
Statements to use for the constituents 
of the equation and which one for the 
setting up of the equation proper. In 
other words, he does not have to de- 
cide which facts are to be expressed 
in terms of the vocabulary of algebra 
and which ones in terms of its gram- 
mar. He does not even have to de- 
termine which of two numbers he is 
to honor by calling it the unknown, 
and which one of the statements to 
use first. He just translates as he reads, 
letting appropriate initial letters rep- 
resent the unknown numbers. 

Ill. Another objection to the 
method in vogue and a very serious 
one, is that we do not keep our faith 
with the pupils as to the symbolic 
nature of algebra. We inveigle them 
into believing that algebra is a kind 


‘of shorthand, in which you transmute 


clumsy, long-winded numerical expres 
sions into crisp, clear statements by 
means of symbols and equations. For 
a few days we keep our promise in 
the teaching of formulas and problems 
involving one unknown. For example, 
when we teach the rule that the area 
of a rectangle can be found by multi- 
plying the length by the width, we 
abbreviate it 
a = lw 

to the accompaniment of much fan- 
fare about the superiority of symbols, 
both from the point of view of econ: 
omy of memory and the saving of 
physical energy: But our own faith 
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of symbols does not 
ry long. For when, a 
we come to a problem 
ry and Jane together 
Mary has 4 cents more 
than Jane. How many cents has 
each?” we force the students to com: 
press the two statements into one equa’ 
tion which bears little resemblance to 
the original language and its structure. 
Compare again, if you please, any one 
of the four possible equations of the 
problem in one unknown, with the 
following in two unknowns: 
m + j = 30 
m=jt4 
and decide for yourself whether we 
are utilizing the possibilities of teach- 
ing the use of that powerful intellec- 
tual tool—symbols in relation. Ob- 
serve that in the multiple equation ap- 
proach, there is an equation for each 
one of the explicit statements, and a 
symbol for each one of the unknowns, 
The structure of the equation follows, 
to a large extent, the structure of the 
sentence. 
This one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween an equation and the statement, 
‘and between a symbol and the un- 


in the efficacy 
seem tO last ve 
few days later, 
such as: “Ma 
have 30 cents. 


known, specially when initial letters 


are used instead of x and y, has the 


following pedagogical advantages. 


(1) It helps to focus the attention 
of the student on the structure of the 


equation, instead of on the component 


parts. 

(2) It is easier to check the equa- 
tional translation against the words in 
the problem, for you have to look 
only at one sentence at a time. Further- 


more, the use of initial letters rend 
it unnecessary to refer back to the ‘i 
ginning of the solution in order t5 7 
whether x represents the number; - 
cents Mary has, and 30 — x the foe. 
ber of cents Jane has, or vice-versa 

(3) Just as it is more natural (that 
is, easier and simpler) for a child to 
express an idea in two short sentences 
rather than in one long one containing 
a subordinate clause, so it is simpler 
and more natural to translate a prob. 
lem with two statements into two 
equations. Without pressing the ling. 
uistic analogy too far, may I point 
out that just as the sentence, and not 
the word or phrase, is the unit of 
speech, so the equation is, and should 
be taught as, the unit of algebraic 
thinking. I believe that you will agree 
with me, that it is much easier to teach 
the beginner to translate the first 
sentence of the problem about Mary 
and Jane into the meaningful equa- 
tion: | 

m + j = 30 
rather than into: 
let x = the number of cents Mary 
has 
then, 30 — x = the number of cents 
Jane has, etc. . 

In the traditional method, the abil: 
ity to formulate these phrases 15 1” 
dispensable for the formulation of the 


. ° é 
equation, but, ironically enough, te 


formation of these phrases is mu 
more difficult to learn and to t€ 
than the setting up of th “iti 
IV. The fourth argument "> 
the traditional method is the ie 
whelming preponderance of pron 
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e equation: 4 


q one unknown. A de- 
oe tha of this phase of the sub- 
1, 4 gt - dy appeared in HicH 

08 = December, 1933. I shall 
0 


is 
f f merely summarize the re- 
fosts 


ys 
i" 
out of every five problems 
fo ing the years 1926-1933 in 
ao Examination in Ele- 


1” pegents 
pA alecbra dealt with two or 


—) 


















knowns. 
say per cent of the problems 
). 


1 4 to the students, in five well- 
a rext-books, for solution by one 
- ‘avolve more than one un- 


oi 4 study subsequent to the one 
toned above, I found that if we 
ude in our count those problems 
yeven the authors recommend for 
‘ition by systems of equations, the 
mentage rises to 92 per cent. 

Since it is easier to solve a problem 
in as many equations are used as 
ze are unknowns, isn’t it strange 
x pupils are taught to use a tool 
"4 is not adapted to its purpose, 
are prevented from mastering a 
| oo is admirably suited to that 
che the more, the method of 
~ iia is introduced 
i “" ater in the course, and 
i — is spent in giving 
i owledge of it.- 

Paice a teacher of automobile 
she throughout the major 
ior aa compels his students 
ats, but ighten or loosen nuts 
Nog who shows them, at the 


= g 
QO 
es 


= 
-% 


! Ct 
yh, Tm, that a wrench, too, 


ed for that purpose. Or, 


for the benefit of the ladies who do 
not drive a car, imagine a teacher of 
sewing who insists that her pupils use 
a knife or a razor blade for cutting 
goods, and who in the end of the 
course, gives them some practice in the 
handling of shears and scissors. A 
little reflection will, I’m sure, convince 
you that these analogies are neither 
far-fetched nor ludicrous. But, I dare 
say, if we were teachers of automobile 
mechanics or of sewing, some of us 
would hotly and earnestly defend such 
practices, on the ground of manual 
discipline, cultural value; or as a last 
resort, transfer of training. 


As a result of the delayed introduc- 
tion of systems of equations, solution 
by addition or subtraction is the 
method that is almost exclusively 
taught. It is fortunate that that 
method should gain preeminence in 
the pupil’s mind, for it is neither as 
general, nor as useful as that of sub- 
stitution. This method will have to be 
taught in any case later in the course, 
in the solution of a set of equations, 
one of which is quadratic and the 
other linear: Furthermore, it will be 
more useful in physics and chemistry 
where functions of the second degree 
predominate. In the sequence pro- 
posed here, the method of solution by 
substitution is taught from the very 
beginning and thus becomes an in- 
tegral part of the student's mathemat- 
ical technique. 

In this connection it should be of 
interest to observe that a possible sav- 
ing of two or three weeks may be 
effected by the adoption of this meth- 
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od. (The following observations are 


not conjectures, 
room experience.) 


but the result of class- 


(a) There is the great saving of 


time in not having 


to drill in the 


formation of algebraic phrases, making 


of boxes, writing inscription above the 


boxes, etc. | 

(b) Less time is used up in the 
teaching of the so-called type prob- 
ems. 
(c) By introducing two and three 
unknowns in the solution of the early 
problems, you save two weeks that 
e usually alloted later in the course 


ar 
to the separate topic of simultaneous 


linear equations. 

(d) You also save the time that has 
to be expended in teaching the solu- 
tion of a set of equations when one 


‘ is linear and the other is quadratic, 
\where substitution is the only one 
available. 


VI. Perhaps the greatest weakness 


of the traditional procedure is the in- 


evitable use that must be made of the 
box method in solving certain types 


_ of examples. Let me grant that that 
- method, though mechanical, is a great 


pe help, almost a godsend, to the over- 
__ whelming majority of students of al- 


_ gebra. By its use they are literally 


forced to become conscious of at least 


. one of the implied relations, such as, 
_ fate X time = distance,” or that 


“value is equal to the product of the 
number of units, and the cost per 
unit.” It also helps in the analysis and 
discovery of the relevant numbers, 
known or unknown; it juxtaposes 
those symbols and numbers that are 
related to each other, and aids in the 


14 


i alas 


al * ‘ 
pest PO jg that it renders its 


formation of the equation PL ; y its -. the face of a new 
. 2 in 
very few books that do not a al i pelP he for which no super- 
these magic boxes, as one whimnaie’ Pi gob e vet been supplied by 
a 













boy dubbed them. The pupils with 
sound instinct for what is good Ha 
their final marks, like the method, oe y ghee af searching for the 


ce ee do, too, for the same is “ relations concealed in the 

Despite the enumerated advant 1 
of the method, there are many Pai | 
ing arguments against its use. re 

(1) It is foreign to the spirit of 
algebra, which is, in essence, a method 
of solving problems by the use of 
symbols, equations, and relations. 

(2) “But it is only a temporary 
aid, a crutch,” many of you are in- 
audibly protesting. Unfortunately, it 
is not temporary, for its graphic na- 
ture impresses itself indelibly upon the — dations. One is, that the first in- 
young mind. Unlike a crutch, which r added to the second invest- 
is eventually discarded, by the con- -— 


ss J is equal to the total amount 
valescent, this device is affectionately awe : 
. Jnsted. The second is, that the in- 
retained, and by being used, it para- 


mt on the first investment increased 
lyzes, to a great extent, the power to j Lie b di 
rely on symbolic form and equational j% interest on the second "invest: 


. Pts 
representation. It is an open secret — equal to the total income. 


that many teachers, who did not know — ‘ailar remarks may be made about 


that method during their own school — ® her types. 

days, turn themselves for help in — al of these problems the method 

analysis whenever they are confronted lay unknown does not bring into 

with a problem of unusual difficulty. * relief all of the implicit rela- 
(3) The third argument against the [alt with. The pupil thus again 

use of boxes is that the student gets 9" We erroneous impression that 

a wrong notion of the nature of alge’ Mets have Only one relation and 


16 ip 29 ils are helpless, 
oP gs, The PT to fill in cubb 
| a e taught t y 


®- the inscription above the 

W" pupil ;, made conscious only 
e ' 

#” che two or more relations, 


. 


ae “qvolved in the problem. 


Ss 


U 


rd e: 

| 4 eat coins involve two 
is, one about the number of 
¢ “al the other about the com- 
Jd valve of the coins. — 


Jest problems too, deal with 


braic technique, and infers similar’ A equation. 

of mathematical pattern _— ; Ma March, 1933 issue of the 
ic device. A” © : 

sameness of pedagogic sblems HS Teacher, there appeared 


age, mixture and distance Pt 
all use the same tabular form, vi 
though the inherent relations inv° 
have little in common. 


ar Pe Gg nilvsis of the difficulties 
Uhin with the accepted methods 
mlm coin, interest, and 

e advantages of 


wr kee 


also point 
ere, 
Peat the arguments iy cual not re- 


train 7 a ‘ne 
7 Wice that of a freight train 
vs ; i train travels 140 miles 
TS less time th 
train requires for a rine pa 
What are their rates?” 7 
Since Wwe are dealing with moving 
objects, we are therefore concerned 
with rate, time and distance. Let R. 
T, RT refer to the express train, and 
r, t, rt refer to the freight train. 
The equations are: 


N passenger 


R = 2r 
T=t—2 
RT = 140 
rt = 105 

And the solution is, 
dr (t —2) = 140 
Art — 4r = 140 
210 — 4r = 140 
70 = 4r 
1W4=1 
35=R 


Observe: 
(1) That in each case there are as 


many symbols as a are unknowns, 
tions to match. 

=) Tha every relation, even 

though implied in the problem, was 


definitely expressed by an equation in 


the solution. ‘on of the 
the solution 
(3) And = no whit harder than 


set of equations ! ge her 
the traditiona method, 


35 








} 
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most. likely involve fractional equa’ 


tions. 
As a final de 
superior power O 


by the multiple equ . 
me present to you 4 problem which 


does not belong to any definite type. 
“A man sold 2 acres more than 3/5 

of his farm and had 4 acres less than 

1/2 of it left. How many did he sell? 


One who is brought up in the one 
unknown tradition is at first be- 
wildered by that problem. It certainly 
does not belong to any of the familiar 
kinds of problems. The student may 
then recall the advice to let x repre- 
sent the number that the problem 
asks for. Let 
y x = the number of acres sold 
| But how shall he represent the num- 
. ber of acres in the farm? Here he 
strikes a snag, and gives up. For there 
isn’t a child in a thousand who can 
discover that the number of acres in 
the farm may be represented by 
5x—10. He then lets the unknown 

3 
x = the acres in the farm 


monstration of the 
f analysis, afforded 
ation method, let 


although that is not what the example 
is asking for. But before he goes any 
further he must first discover the num- 
bers in the problem that he is going 
to cast into semi-symbolic form. He 
must also become conscious of the rela- 
tion between these symbols that he is 
going to reduce to the equational 
form. Quite a task for the average 
youngster! 





But observe how that problem was 
attacked, after 3 weeks’ study, by a 
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class of students, brought y 
multiple equation system. 
Let s = the number of acres sold 
f = the number of acres in the 
farm 
L = the number of acres left 
s= 3{/5 +2 
L=f/2—4 
About half the class obtained thes 
two equations, and knew there sia 
something missing, having alreaq 
learned about the relation between ie 
number of unknowns and the numb 
of equations. Three bright youngsters 
discovered, moreover, the missing im. 
plicit relationship, namely, that the 
number of acres in the farm is equal 
to the number sold plus the number 
left: ao 


p in the 


=st+L 
I know that it is not strictly scientific 
to quote this as a proof, for I had no 
control class, no I. Q.s, and all the 
other necessary prerequisites for a 
real experiment. But the point should 
be made that the last equation, which 
is the most elusive relation of all, must 
be the first to stumble on, in the 
traditional method. But in the pro’ 
posed method, a clue to the missing 
equation is often found in a word or 
phrase, or most important of all, in the 
very symbols that one had to use ™ 
the formation of the earlier equations. 
As is well known, even in the most 
difficult problem, one fact is alway 
given explicitly, so that the pupil can 
make a start with at least one equa’ 
tion. | 
It is on this claim, 
power of analysis, that I b 


the superior 
elieve 































gment for tHe Propoxc 

ost ate For in setting up some 
ons of @ problem, one 
that, other equations 

li ng and is spurred on to 
‘ piss f other relation which may 
yo for pasis for an equation. The 
Le® ys forms 2 habit of reason- 


oe analyzing in terms of Sym- 
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\ey THE growing complexity of the 
\| sodern world, the need for in- 
sient leadership becomes more ur- 
\ aly apparent day by day. The 
sblems of social, political, and eco- 
nic life are multiplying with be- 
cing rapidity. In a world faced 
ith crucial problems, intelligent and 
ligresive leadership becomes a matter 
igreat moment. For a leadership, 
nd, courageous, and enlightened, we 
ut, ina large measure, look to our 


‘ents who are to take the helm 
whatever crises confront their gen- 
; - We must, therefore, segre- 
|, not merely for the purpose 
oe them with adequate 
| i we must set them aside, 

Y to cultivate them as stand: 
ik oe who will-be conscious of 
ka mo and dedicated to the 
Tey 28 them -for the general 
td are, | We are coming to 
Ni, . /DAMic, social-minded lead: 
* © salvation of the modern 
© purpose of honor classes 


wT 
-¢ 


twos, and in particular to the honor . 


Dols and relations, which is the very 


a il mathematical thinking, and 
e ma th hi 
into his lat | edie oe 


er j ‘ ; 
after dll dhe intellectual life, long 


puzzles, tricks and magi 
boxes have been forgotten, oe 


NATHAN Lazar. 
Alexander Hamilton High School. 


CLASS IN ENGLISH 
¢ HONOR AT THE MA 
1 TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL — 


ts indeed, a paltry one, unless it is 
predicated on the vital principle, that 
a far-sighted, humane leadership can 
and must, fundamentally, be sought 
in the high schools. 

There is no intellectual snobbery in 
this conscious training of leaders. Nor 
is any perversion of democratic theory 
or practice implied. We are forced, 
in the nature of things, to recognize 
an aristocracy of talent. We must 
use our best talents for our highest 
purposes. The best must be trained 
to lead. The rest must be trained to 
recognize and follow that leadership. 
In no other way can democracy func: 
tion. In no other way is the demo- 
cratic ideal capable of fulfillment. 

In the English department at Man- 
yal Training High School, we have 
organized our honor classes on this 

1 orinciple. We regard our 
cardinal princip fred 
honor students not merely as gift 


students who must be given a course 
of study commensurate with their 
abilities. We tec° e them as po 
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t 
tential leaders, and as such we trea 


= inion generally prevalent 


students is that the 


butterflies and pick 
aetne We do 


not permit these lovely, ten 


sions to luxuriate for long. For it 


is our feeling that the honor student 


should be conscious of his superior 


ability, but that his consciousness must 
more 


act as a spur to a greater, 


meaningful effort. _ 
Thus the honor class in English 1s 


a challenge and a privilege. It tol- 
erates no intellectual priggishness. It 
fosters no indolence and complacency. 


‘ : It is a direct statement to the student 


that we have chosen him from many 
and dedicated him to a high and noble 
task. He must accept the respon: 
sibility of that task if he is to survive 
in the group. We demand that he 
manifest a full awareness of his du- 
ties, and that he display his desires 
to carry them out. For without this 
larger ideal of personal responsibility 
to the group, and without our rigor- 
ous insistence that he prove worthy 
of this ideal, the honor student is al- 
most certain to develop a paralyzing 
feeling of superiority. Therefore we 
demand that he be actively cognizant 
of the implications of his position. It 
is the dynamic aspect of leadership 
which interests us. We appreciate his 
innate abilities, we tell him; but we 
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want daily proof that he me;; 
honor we confer upon bie, the 
intolerant of back-sliding, Wy, a 
no student to rest on previously. 0 
laurels. He must win his spurs san 
The pace of an honor class ig ie y. 
ous. The race is to the swift in 
the strong. 

We seek, in ‘brief, not only 4, 
good students, with high in telipeae 
quotients, clean fingernails, good a0 
ners, and bright minds. We cultivate 
those who want to be better, those 
who consciously aim to develop into 
leaders because they ‘see in leadership 
a high social mission. We believe 
that “an education which does not 
educate the will, depraves the mind.” 
The teacher must teach the pupil how 
to will. ~ 

Our procedure in the honor «class 
differs from that with other ‘groups. 
We stress originality and initiative 


above docile repetition. ‘More op 


portunity is given for individual :re- 
search and effort. The project ‘plan 
is utilized wherever feasible. The long’ 
range assignment which ‘requires pt 
tracted concentration over @ perl 

of time plays a very prominent ‘patt 
The student's responsibility for ‘te 
assignment is nota ‘whit lessened be 
cause it is due a month hence. In 
fact, our requirements are even mort 
stringent. We demand 2 thoroue 


individual treatment of 


0 
problem the student has agai we 4h 3 
Dic, alized ideal. For example, 


guard against feverish, » it 
spurts of effort, we have per. 


check-ups of student eg roe i 


serves both to provide 


i»? 


J}, play ? 


| eative lea 
14 ur students are not supplied with 


1 te fundamental disciplines and facts 
1 «th which to make their desires ef- 


le w 


whatever 


h student form regular hab- 
dlp . Needless to say, a high 
f we written English is exacted 
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gis ‘ponors students. Slovenly, 


jo? language, unless remedied, 
es 


| 8 


jffes student from an honor 
a 


1 tar, we have been concerned 


i des, emotions and volition 
gid . raining for leadership. We 
if the conviction that unless the 


ot clearly realizes the part he 
a life, much of the more 
,|, literary elements will lose 
e and meaning to him. But 
ocusing of this desire for 


dership must prove futile 


forc 
fe mere f 


tetively articulate. Desire without 
te knowledge of suitable means and 


J ngs most ultimately prove abortive. 


Anin, knowledge minus the urge to 
tanslate policy into action must turn 
is possessor into a sterile theorist. 

Thus, the second part of our pro- 


jm for honor students in English 


ances itself with providing, as far 
‘possible, those facts and applications 
Wich will give the student a deeper 
tuer insight into things as they 
Mf es bn however, careful to 
at the status quo is not 

‘YS what men most desire, sug 
th he part of the young people's 
_» Dring reality closer to an as 


t 

Journalism courses, the stu- 

“Toh the importance of the 
Cur national life. They are | 
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m | ol 
ade aware of its enormous possibili- 
tes for social good . 
Shingo good and evil. Various 
Mh, Newspapers and magazines 

are studied and 
an attempt made to 
inculcate a r 

' espect for ethical jour- 
nalism and to 
the adh arouse a demand for 
nie adherence by the press to those 
ideals which ' 

=. are in the interests of 
a welfare, We teach our honor 

i. to distinguish between the 
a i , yellow sensationalism of the 
tabloids and the impartial veracity of 
Our more reputable organs of opinion. 
The standards necessary for a sound 
and sane appraisal are arrived at 
through a thorough study of stories, 
reports, and editorials as they em- 
body the ideals of the publication. 

The importance of such a study 
cannot be overemphasized in the lives 
of those who are destined to be the 
leaders of the future. Without a keen 
and intelligent awareness of the devi- 
ous and subtle ways in which the mod- 
ern press controls and directs our lives, 
those who must lead remain power- 
less. Here, as in all situations re- 
quiring leadership, intelligence of a 
high order is a sine qua non. Once 
the student has laid bare the work- 
ings of the press in the laboratory of 
the journalism class, his perceptions 
are sharpened, his understanding deep- 
ened. He is in possession of the most 
powerful weapon we can give him 
against those who seek to exploit him 
and those he must lead. 

Following upon the Journalism 
course, comes a course in elementary 
logic. This treats in a practical way 
of the principles of sound thinking 
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violation in the af- 
fairs of life. We deal intensively 
with the stock logical fallacies with 
which the unscrupulous seek to gull 
the average innocent and credulous 


citizen. In these analyses, we are not 
n the dialectical intricacies 
uctive fascina- 


and their daily 


interested 1 
which exert such a sed 
tion over the minds of the profes: 


sional logician. Our course contains 
no “logic-chopping.” We are seek- 
ing merely to enable the student to 
distinguish the true from the false. 
He knows he is to lead. The leader 
must know. He must not merely be 
able to sense a fallacy. He. must be 
able to ferret it out, to drag it into 
the cold light of truth. To know 
the false when he sees it is to be pro- 
tected against it. We equip him with 
the instruments with which he can 
probe with some degree of assurance 
that he will uncover whatever is un- 
desirable. We sharpen his mental 
vision; we put him on the scent of the 
intellectually unsound which under’ 
lies so much of modern complacency. 
When the student has mastered 
and understood these principles of 
clear thinking, we let him loose on 
some choice specimens of speciousness, 
culled from many fields——-political, so- 
cial, moral, and economic. He sees 
what every clear-headed leader should 
see; how much of what men say and 
think is fallacious. He sees the great 
and the small. grovelling in the same 
errors. He questions their proofs, 
their evidence, their reasoning proc- 
esses. He sees how few come out of 
the alembic unimpaired. He sees, too, 


the evils into which false reasoning ¢ 
lead him. He soon learns to t¢ - 
a truth when he finds one. He learn 
too, how the truth may be weathedt* 
The old saw anent man’s fallibility re 
appreciates only too well. But is 
not led to grow sentimental over 
man’s weakness. Instead, we insist 
that this recognition make him more 
wary of the fallacies which lurk jin 
every utterance. We demand from 
him a scrupulous adherence to the 
principles whereby truth is attained. 
The blind cannot, and shall not, lead 
the blind. i bt 
In connection with the logic course, 
we study advertising copy as a. form 
of propaganda, and as a. medium 


Spect 


which utilizes all the known. logical. 


fallacies in their most luscious forms.’ 
We analyze, first, the various social, 
psychological, and physical appeals in 
advertising copy. Then, by the stand. 
ards already acquired, we.. evaluate. 
their accuracy and legitimacy. . The 
advertiser is studied with the. same. 


scientific, microscopic dispassion with 


which he regards the consumer.. There. 
is no better corrective against the bla- 


tant vulgarity and chicanery of mod: 


ern advertising than this cold-blooded, 
hard-headed dissection of advertising 
copy. How necessary such protective 
learning is may be gathered from. the 
none too scrupulous activity of a 
powerful lobby in Washington . 
is attempting to emasculate the uP 
well bill. If the advertisers eS 
selves are not willing to tell the at 
and if the consumer gets little a ; 
tection against their ubiquitous 
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wurely 2 legitimate function of 


it 8 pool tO train its leaders to cope. 


c 

He = th evil, as best they can. The 
sa of modern business, all its sanc- 
0 said posturing to the contrary, 


» il “caveat emptor.” 

i : necomes increasingly obvious that 
school must take a more active 
in training its students for so- 

if leadership. If democratic ideals 

, to be truly served, the ‘spirit of 


vitical intelligence must animate its 


| faders. A resistance to high-pressure 


propaganda and bally-hoo must be 


4 .dulously nurtured. ‘The mad rush 
| 1) stampede our people into a blind 


miformity of thought and action 
nust be stemmed. It is only through 


| a systematic cultivation of the criti- 
| al sense that we can conquer and 
| samp out the powers of darkness 


whose special pleaders keep the masses 
fom a clear and unbiased view of 
ality. For if the people can be made 
to wash themselves with one ‘soap, to 


| @t one brand of ham, to smoke one 
| Ype of cigarette, to admire one movie 


ctor, is it a very great step to mak- 
ng them think alike on matters of 
"ore crucial importance? The tech- 
ee is the same. And it is this 
thnique which we teach our stu- 
F he that they may know it for 
i 7 when they see it,—a force 
rh apidly making of us a nation 
_ ots, and slowly but surely ex- 
Sushing the spark of original and 
hought. 
: try cognizant of these forces 
i anual. We have dedicated 
~~ Yur course to an organized at- 
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tempt to combat it with the only. 


means at our .disposal—reason. We 
feel that English has a very vital so- 
cial purpose to serve, and that it must 
not fail. We feel that in dedicating 
our honor students to the type of 
leadership which can intelligently de- 


mand that social welfare be put above 


personal profit, we are doing only 
what the larger interests of the com- 
munity demand. It must not be in- 
ferred from this, that in immersing 
our honor students in these social obli- 


gations we are cutting them off from 


the cultural heritage which our Eng- 
lish courses must transmit and vivify. 
We are concerned with the spiritual 
side of the honor student as well. For 
we realize that the true leader is one 
who, in a truly Terentian sense, finds 
nothing of human value alien to him. 
But we are not betraying the student 
to rhetoric when he and his fellow- 
men cry out for realities. We are 
merely stressing this social point of 
view in the English honor class be- 
cause it seems to us of peculiar con- 
temporary and lasting pertinence to 
the task of developing those who shall 
lead wisely and sanely. We have our 
special courses in drama, creative 
writing, poetry, and culture, for the 
honor student. But this intense pre- 
occupation with literature as litera- 
ture, tends to make the student 
dreamy, introverted and unworldly. 
And we have a pressing need for 
militantly-alert, socialeminded stand- 
ard-bearers. We are turning our at- 
tention to them, with the hope that 
through this alignment of the curricu- 
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lum with some of the realities of 
everyday life, we shall produce what 
all education aims to produce—a citi- 
zenry keenly aware of its rights and 
deeply imbued with a desire to at- 


oe Wen 2 
The Work of the Courts— 
A Lesson in Civics* 


On Wednesday, June 6, 1934, we . 


visited the Court of General Sessions, 
Part V, with Judge Corrigan presid- 
ing. We had made preparations 
ahead of time for this treat and we 
were welcomed there very kindly. The 
case to which my group of 43 students 
listened was “The People of the State 
of New York vs. Arturo Ramirez— 
Charge: Burglary.” | 

When we entered the court, the 
Judge requested the lawyers to halt 
the case until we were comfortably 
seated. . The children at the outset 
were visibly affected by the realization 
that this was a place where justice was 
meted out. They held their breath in 
wonder. 

The defendant in this case was a 
Spaniard who was charged with hav- 
‘ing stolen some cotton goods. He de- 
nied the charge. His chief defense 
was that he had dropped a half-dollar 
into a cellar and had gone down to 
_ get it out. The policeman who dis- 
_ covered him leaving the cellar testified 

















weg This is the sixth in a series of articles 


Ieskask teacher attempts to realize the objectives 
Bg ocial science teaching. — SAMUEL 
OTE! BERG, Associate Editor. 


tain for itself the summum bonis 
that is every man’s right. a 


ABRAHAM H. Lass 
Manual Training High School, 


HIGH POINTS 


that he had carried out certain rolls of 
cotton. | 

The students were impressed with 
what they saw and heard - there 
though at times it was hard to get the 
substance of the case because. the de. 
fendant spoke through an interpreter, 

We heard the lawyers cross-exam- 
ine the defendant as well as the police- 
man who made the arrest. The Judge 
charged the jury and emphasized the 
point that they were the sole judges 
of the facts in the case and that his 
duty was to give them the law bearing 
on the case. We then saw the jury 
led out into the deliberating room to 
reach a verdict. 


At this point I sent for one of the 


court captains to ask the Judge to per’ 
mit me to say a few words to him. 
This was granted. I said, “Your 
Honor, these children have just com: 
pleted the subject, “The Work of the 
Courts.’ Wouldn't you give 4 little 
elementary talk on the importance of 
the courts in general and particularly 
of your court? They have looked for’ 
ward to this visit with great pleasure 
and anticipation.” 
Judge Corrigan replied, eae? 
Tell your boys and girls to mia 
here around the bench. This 18 @ g 
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me 





now that the jury is out deliber. 
ji alled my flock and in an instant 
Yo were there, and instead of the 
Meewhile. sex and hard Judge they 

* before them a most congenial and 


gniling, gentle, soft-toned gentleman. 


He gave them a brief account of the 
sourt and said that courts were as 
important as hospitals and schools. He 
explained that the community must be 
protected against bad people. He said 
hat not all defendants brought to 
sourts were really mentally respon- 
ible. Many were found to be psy- 
chically ill and instead of being pun- 
ished they were sent to psychiatric 
hospitals. ‘That was the practice of 
most courts. The purpose, he empha- 
sized rather strongly, was primarily 
the protection of our people against 
lawbreakers but it was also important 
to reform all people who appear as 
defendants. He welcomed criticism 
of a constructive kind and urged the 
children to become good citizens by 
acquainting themselves with our many 
institutions. He thought our method 


. of studying Civics was an ideal one. 


_ When he was through I asked him 
if he would consent to answering 
Westions. He graciously assented. 
fe are some questions asked and 


Partially, though not verbatim, an- 
Wered 


_tident—Do you think this de- 
ant is really at fault? 

he 8°—No question in my mind. 

i be a half-wit to do such a 

ji § after he had just come out of 
Where he served ten days for steal: 
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ing doormats at night. He had been 

at liberty only a few days when he 

found himself in trouble .again. 

" Myself—Your Honor, if the jury 

i o verdict of guilty what sen- 
you impose upon ‘him? 

Judge—That’s hard to say now. I'll 
have to have his case thoroughly -in- 
vestigated by a psychologist and a 
psychiatrist and be guided by their re- 
ports. If he is found irresponsible, I 
may send him to a sort of hospital; 
otherwise I will send him to a petal 
institution where he may serve a term 
of from one and a half to three years. 
If he had pleaded guilty before trial 
he might have received a.much lighter. 
sentence for saving the city’s money / ; 
and the court’s time. ‘ 

Student—Don’t you think thr 
years is a rather severe sentence for 
such a small offense? | 

Judge—No, the public is not safe 
with people like that around. He is 
a habitual offender, as was brought 
out by the prosecutor. 

Student—Do you think he was ly- 
ing on the stand? 

Judge—I feel quite certain of it. 
You heard him say he could not talk 
English and he had to talk through a 
Spanish interpreter. And yet the 
policeman testified that the prisoner 
spoke to him in English. He could 
be held for perjury for that. 

Then the Judge explained the gen- 
eral procedure in criminal cases. Af- 
ter this, one of the boys from Civics 
16 (Hyman Fechner) thanked the 
Judge in a little speech, which he had 
especially prepared, for the oppor- 


. 
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tunity afforded 
case in action. 
lighted with it. 
times the name 0 
came from. 

One of the boys showed his home- 
work book in Civics and turned to 
the lesson dealing with “Courts. The 
judge and stafl eagerly looked into it 
and then glanced through the entire 
book and wrote at the bottom of it, 
“An excellent paper” and signed 
“Judge Corrigan of General Sessions. 

By this time the jury had returned. 
The roll call was taken and the fore- 
man was asked to rise and to give the 

verdict of the jury. In a low voice he 
said, “Guilty in third degree bur- 
glary.” 

During the next few minutes the 
prisoner was asked to give his pedi- 
gree and then was led to the Tombs 
to await sentence after an investiga- 
tion of his record was made. 

I then requested the Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney, in this case, Mr. 
McGown, to explain the very case 
which we saw and which he won, and 
to tell us every single step from the 
time the prisoner was arrested up to 
the time the jury brought in the ver- 
dict of guilty. The prosecutor gladly 
did so. He called back the policeman 
who had arrested the prisoner and for 
about ten minutes he told us just how 
he had captured the defendant. Then 
the Assistant District Attorney elab- 


f the high school we 


orated on the case in a most simple 
~ way s0 that all of us profited by it. 
- Next many questions were fired at 


the class to observe a them. I shall merely record a fey, Ge 
The judge was de- these questions: 
He asked me several — 


1. What is a grand jury? 

2. What is the difference between 
a petit jury and a grand jury? 

3. For how long does a jury serve? 

4, How are they compensated fo, 
their services? 

5. How are jurors selected? (At 
this point Mr. McGown asked 
the regular clerk who handles 
the machine which spins oy 
prospective jurors’ names to ex. 
plain the procedure. We spent 
fifteen minutes at that entranc. 
ing machine until we satisfied 
our curiosity.) | 

6. How could this defendant hire 
a lawyer if he is so poor? (The 
prosecutor said he would have 
the lawyer for the defense reply 
to that. The defending lawyer 
explained that he was appointed 
by the Judge and was doing this 
free of charge.) 

7. Mr. Brody (lawyer for the de- 
fense), if you had felt that the 
defendant was guilty would you 
have handled his case? 

8. Mr. District Attorney, weren't 
you a bit harsh with this un- 
fortunate prisoner? 

Many other questions were asked, 
but I must stop here. When we left 
the court room I felt that my students 
were satisfied that they had ee 
the workings of the court at first ie 4 
Their comments convinced me of #® 

SAMUEL WEISHAUT 





7 ded Judgment in a 
Class 
following story is due to Dr. 


— F, Walker of Boys’ High 
a and may be used to determine 


, well students acquire the scien- 
‘i ttitude of suspended judgment. 
f 


after a class has completed the 


- of Acceleration, and knows that 
0 


| | sails falling body falls 16 feet the 


st second, and, furthermore, that 
jetance varies as the square of the 
ine, they are told the following in- 


dent: 

“At the Hecla copper mine which 
over a mile deep, a workman at the 
wrface accidentally dropped a mon- 
ky wrench down the mine shaft. 


| Going over to the telephone he called 


up Pat, the foreman of the crew work- 
ing below, and told him to: get his 
mn out of the way as a monkey 
wench was coming down. The men 
noved out of the way and the mon- 
ly wrench came down.” | 
The class is usually giggling before 
he story is over. Upon asking one 
the students why he is laughing, he 
tay be expected to reply that the 
‘onkey wrench would surely have 
eo the bottom before the men 
es have had the opportunity to 
ve away, 
The teacher then dramatizes the 
pe ile the students time him. 
. gam can drop an article, then 
" ae the wall, and say, “Hello 
; Out, a monkey wrench .is 
r Pee down,” Then taking the part 
» the foreman below, he may 


Say, “Look out, bo 
‘S coming down.” 


Mey Incident can be dramatized in 

ut 10 seconds, and then the class 
culate the distance the wrench 
ve fallen in 10 seconds, due to 
the acceleration of Gravity. The 
answer is (16) (10)? = 1609 feet. 


can cal 
will ha 


Since there are § 280 feet in a mile 


the monkey wrench will be 
one-third of the way down ae 
miners move out of the Way. 

This illustrates the need of sus- 
pended judgment, by the fact that the 
students usually assume that the 
wrench will reach the bottom before 
the miners have a chance to move out 
of the way. It seldom enters their 
minds that the story may be plausible. 

If any stop to reason it out, and find 
the story to be correct, then so much 
the better, for those students may 
have acquired the attitude of sus- 
pended judgment. 

BENJAMIN H. WENDER. 
Grover Cleveland High School. 


Does Low I.Q. Prognosticate 
Failure? 

Being curious as to the correlation 
between the marks received by stu- 
dents in my French classes and their 
1.Q., I kept a record of 558 students 
taught by me at Erasmus Hall High 
School during the past five years. 

These students were classified into 
six groups, each of ten point LQ. 
range, the whole range covering IQ. 
139 to I.Q. 80. The groups con- 
tained 72, 93, 109, 101, 142 and 41 


students, respectively. 


ys, monkey wrench 
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jt} will not give his answers to Samuel J. Tilden High School. 
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The term marks were given on the 
basis of objective tests, whose ques’ 
tions were marked either right or 
wrong, eliminating as much as possible 
errors in personal judgment. 

At Erasmus Hall, all term marks 
given must be in multiples of , and 
no marks of 60 are permitted since 
they are too close to 65, the passing 
—" I shows the correlation be- 
tween I.Q. and term marks, expressed 
in numbers of each group and corre’ 
spending per cents. To focus the at- 
tention on a greater area, Table pt 
is the same as the preceding with 
three groups instead of six, two adja- 
cent ones having been combined both 


vertically and horizontally. Table ‘Il Erasmus Hall High School. 
TABLE I 
Marks 
LQ. 90-99% 80-89% 70-79% 60-69% 50-59% 40-49% Total 
No. % (oy (1 o % No. % No. 0 No. | ! nS 
130-139 13 18 23 32 23 «46732 il 15 a4 3 a ‘ i 
120-129 Hf | 8 32 34 23 #25 ‘22 24 8 : ; ; 300 
110-119 9 9 27 #25 #30 28 = 33 30 8 BY tO 
100-109 2 2°97 17' 38 (‘38 «24 24 VW 17 - alii 42 
90- 99 3 2 16 11 40 28 42 "29 33 24 : . A 
80— 89 0 0 9. 22: . 10724 11° 27 6 15 
TaBLe II TaBLe III 
Marks Marks _ 
No. No. No. % % 8 sma bree 
LQ. 80-90% 60-79% 40-59% Total I.Q. 80-99% 60-79% ao aes 
120-139 75 719 11 165 120-139 45 48 5 100 
100-119 55 125 30 210 100-119 26 59 - 100 
80— 99 28 103 52 183 ‘80—'99 15 57 


A French Course in An 
Adult Education Institute 


The Adult Education: movement ‘in - 


the New York City high schools has 
spread so rapidly in its two and a half 
years of existence and has -so often 
been discussed that it hardly needs an 
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gives the numbers in the combined 
groups, and Table III gives the cor- 
responding per cents. The threo 
groups now correspond to supernor- 
mal, normal and subnormal clasges. 
The surprising fact to note in Table 
passing or better than passing work 
only 28% failing for sundry reasons 
In conclusion, I believe that the dig. 
ferentials between normal and subnor- 
mal groups are not wide enough to 
warrant their separation into special 
classes, and that prognostication of 
failure of low I.Q. students on the 
basis of intelligence tests, correlates 
with only .28 reliability. 
Louis J. ROSENTHAL. 


introduction here as a general al 
ment. Yet little if anything ‘has bee 
said of the individual courses OF . 
the Adult Education Institutes pal 
sist. My experience has been vit 
fined to the Institute of ‘the ae 
Clinton High School, the fou 


| le 





movement. For the 1934 Pay 
of the this Institute has published 4 
announcing twenty-seven 


; pulle of 2 highly varied nature, in- 


our sciences, psychology, dra. 
du? government, health education 
guages: We can now truly 
- the Adult Education Insti. 
ay -f DeWitt Clinton has. passed 
rd experimental stage and may be 

red a well-organized, integral 


F de 
mr of the DeWitt Clinton High 


school. 

The French course is my particular 
soncern here. Of the four languages 
fered, German, Spanish, Italian and 
french, the latter is by far the most 
pula. The one hour sessions held 
weekly extend throughout the regu- 
br academic year, from September 
through June. There are thirty 
wriods, fifteen each term with the 
wual breaks for mid-year vacations. 
The French course of the Clinton In- 
situte is now beginning its third year 
existence. During the first year it 
was conducted by a member of the 
Clinton French faculty and during the 


| “ond by myself, 


When I took over the course in 
member 1933 I was in a quandary 
me there was no syllabus of any 
te a I wias quite unprepared for 
kan é ~~ pupil I was to meet. Miss 
nie he had had the course before, 
Several valuable pointers. 
am Of the many who still 
hen a vter, the course was closed 
bitty © Tegistration had reached 
bag. It was the onl f the 
=“? y one 0 
Urses to be closed because 
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Of -its 

tiv font. Though the Teak 
Very few ar ° nen as well as women 
the Sessions © at leisure to attend since 
held either m hs arious courses are 
from 3:30 to 4.39, 298 OF Fridays 

© thi 

Composed = Women in front of me 
Togeneous group 
ground, and in abil; and social back- 


French in school, whereas others had 


NO connection at all with school life 
Only two factors were common to 


all; a fairly good knowled 
ge of Eng- 
lish and above all an intense desire : : 


learn. But just as in the daily class- 
room, I found the shirkers and the 
workers, 

I was curious to know why they 
had come to study French and when 
I asked them their reasons all fell into 
several definite categories. They 
wanted to learn to read French litera- 
ture in the original, to speak a little, 
to appreciate French culture and civi- 
ization and many in addition desired 
to keep in touch as closely as possible 
with their sons and daughters in 
school. Here are some of their own 
statements: | 


“| attend these French courses and 


love them because it sort of makes 


ho are 
me more of a pal to my sans 


Iso taking it” 
are another: “ came because | 


Mo tie geeenll 
am interested in linguistics; secone'Y 
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t my children to. know 
oe “han Y dos vi therefore took 
German last year and will go on and 
on till I am on a par with my chil- 
dren.” 

Or: “I am taking French for cul- 
tural reasons. I would like to be able 
to read the French literature in the 
original. 

" have never taken French in 
school and I felt I missed the meaning 
of a number of books that I read. 
Also I hope to go to France some day 
and feel that I will be able to converse 
a little and understand the language.” 

“T wish to study French to familiar- 

| ize myself with French words that I 

come across in reading newspapers 
} Two answers which interested me 
* especially were: 

“ _:, and in addition may I add 
that there is a thrill in all learning and 
proving to one’s self that the alert 
mind is an open one and always ready 
| for new knowledge.” 

“My primary reason for attending 
class is to keep my mind alive.” 

From these few answers one can 
readily see the eagerness of these 
women to accomplish and to regain 
some of their youthful ardor, 

I was now faced with the problem 
of what to give them in that one pre- 

cious hour they enjoyed so much. Just 
grammar would never do. I wanted 
to maintain their interest, not deaden 
it. As my predecessor had done I 
called the course “Conversational 
French” and had the pupils buy the 
Downer and Knickerbocker’s “A First 







Course in French.” This book, though 
a regular classroom grammar, ice d 
to me to be less pedantic than 
of the others and therefore 3 
suited to an adult group with ]; 
time. Using this text as a basis, 
taught some of the rudiments of Sani, 
mar, enough for a simple reading 
knowledge. We covered thirty-one 
lessons quite thoroughly. Ip every 
lesson homework was assigned, Part to 
be studied and part to be written in 
note-book. Corrections were made in 
class the following week. We reaq 
from the text and translated only 
when the meaning was doubtful or 
not immediately grasped. I attempted 
to instill a direct comprehension of the 
French without the intermediary step 
of English translation. Simple ques- 
tions and answers on the _ things 
learned furnished oral and aural drill. 
Every .week I was asked numerous 
questions by my pupils about words 
and expressions found in everyday, 
practical affairs and reading. Through- 
out the year the atmosphere was s0- 
ciable and congenial. 


MOst 
€tter 
Mited 


The interest aroused was so keen 
that at the end of the year every one 
of these women was determined to 
continue wherever a more advanced 
course could be found. Several had 
dropped out during the first term but 
they were quickly replaced by others 
in the second term. The newcomer 
were required to have a ee 
knowledge of French in order wi 
be a drag on the others. At the ‘" 
of the year those who had ne 
twenty-four out of the thirty sess 
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warded certificates of comple- 
were A ich they carried home proudly. 
on ealize fully that by no means did 
a he situation ideally, but it was 
+ a point of departure for im- 
g stats ent. A text better adapted for 
sone etruction must be found and 
onal course must be attacked 
the . directly. For many weeks I just 
rt my way along, not knowing how 
- to utilize that one hour. An 
,dditional second year course will 
sabably soon be available so that the 
rogress of the first year may continue 
uninterrupted. Many of these women 
were determined to study ahead alone 
if necessary. 
Jacos D. GOLDSTEIN. 


DeWitt Clinton High School. 


| rreat t 


gu 


A Unit in First-Year Composition 


After carefully considering the 
problems that first year students face 
when they attempt to write simple 
narratives, I came to the conclusion 
that pupils suffer from three distinct 
handicaps: 

l. The inability to start effectively. 

2. The inability to finish effectively. 

3. An inadequate vocabulary. 

In an effort to help them overcome 

*se handicaps and to correlate gram- 
"a, punctuation, and word study 

‘N composition, I developed this 
“nes of lessons, 

‘son I. In the first lesson we dis- 
story telling. The girls were 
Aughe that to have an effective be: 

"8 and to eliminate non-essentials 
na te 0 begin with the problem 

© story. This problem could be 
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stated either as a definite statement, a 
definite question, or a definite quo- 
tation. Using a story which the girls 
had read, the teacher gave the follow- 
ing illustrations: _ 

1. Cynthia, whose duty it was to 
take care of Constancy, the cow, de- 
termined to ask her father to relieve 
her of this burdensome task. 


2. Will Cynthia, whose duty it is 
to take care of Constancy, the cow, 
asks her father to relieve her of this 
burdensome task? 

3. “Father must get someone else 
to take care of Constancy,” muttered 
Cynthia rebelliously, “for I’m tired of 
doing it.” 


Then the girls were told to give 
the circumstances which had helped — 


to solve the problem. Some girls were 
able to give interesting facts in one 
sentence, but others needed two sen- 
tences. They were told to give the 
solution of the problem in the last sen- 
tence. After a model according to 
this pattern had been worked out 
orally, the girls were given a few min- 
utes in which to compose a three- 
sentence composition that would give 
the essentials of some story that they 
had read. The criticism of the girls’ 
work helped to point out to the story: 
teller just what vital information had 
been left out. 

After the girls had realized that a 
simple story could be told in three sen- 
tences, they agreed to use only that 
number in preparing assignments for 
the next few weeks. The girls began 
to listen carefully to make sure that 
no one overstepped these limits, and 
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n were able to detect run-on and 


500 
entences in the oral and 


fragmentary § 
written work. 
In the two weeks that followed, the 
girls were given practice in the use of 
the period and question mark. To 
help them identify characters without 
using additional sentences, they were 
taught the noun in apposition. 
During a lesson in literature, the 
girls had discussed the habitual actions 
of people. They had come to the con- 
clusion that eating, sleeping, walking, 
talking, laughing, and working occu’ 
pied most of their time and that, there- 
fore, there must be many words in 
the English language which could ex- 
press these actions. They realized that 
different people perform these habit- 
ual actions in entirely different ways 
and that words can express these dif- 
| ferences, 
_____ Lesson II was, therefore, devoted to 
_ + a study of the behavior of different 
characters. The angry person, the 
___ nervous person, the frightened person, 
___ the happy person were but a few of 
_ the people who found their move- 
ments scrutinized and then dramatized 
by the girls. The class suggested verbs 
such as pace, stride, tramp, shuffle, 
sway, strut, swagger, stumble, creep, 
toddle, sidle, trudge. The third per- 
son, present tense of the verb was 
used because the girls needed practice 
in using this form. ‘They habitually 
left off the “s,” 
eis. A model was then given by the 
_ teacher to show how Lessons I and 













mood implied. The second and third 
sentences were devoted to a descrip. 
tion of the movements of the char. 
acter under the stress of emotion, and 
to the solution of the problem. Topics 
such as “Trying Not to Wake the 
Family,” “Bringing Home a Medal to 
Mother,” “Caught in the Trafic» 
were assigned and the girls were asked 
to write their three-sentence composi- 
tions using the vocabulary which they 
thought would suit their purpose, 

Since verbs were being stressed in 
composition, the grammar lessons were 
devoted to the tenses of verbs, to the 
formation of tenses, and to the study 
of irregular verbs. 

Lesson III.- During this lesson the 
girls discussed the speech of different 
types of people. They realized that 
pitch changes under the stress of dif- 
ferent emotions and that a loss of self- 
control makes us akin to the beasts. 
Such words as barks, snaps, snarls, and 
hisses amused them very much and 
incidentally made them realize the 
value of a beautiful voice. After 
representative types of people had 
been chosen, such as an angry man, 
an angry woman, a frightened child, 
a student, sympathetic person, an 
the girls had suggested such words as 
growls, snaps, scolds, berates, nags, 
wails, whimpers, explains, soothes, the 
teacher read a model three-sentence 
composition. which showed the girls 
how to combine Lessons I, Il, and Ill. 
The girls then wrote three-sentencé 
compositions patterning them after the 
model and making use of the wor 
taught them. 
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| feelin 


: To complete 





hese weeks, the subject and 
putind et? stressed in grammar 


; rl _e was given in the punctu- 
i" 


rect quotation and of. nouns 


di 


1 ihe ; 
i of the short stories which the 


me ing’ 
4 been reading’ were reread, 


| «i : 4s and phrases depicting the 
10 of the characters were added 


vee ginal list. “Betsy Has a Birth- 
” rovide 
id express vividly the feeling of 
q0 


“Lad, a Dog” gave us. words that 


| , express the movements and 


gs of the pursued and the pur- 
yr, "A Return to Constancy” gave 


| oabulary of joy and relief. 


ater, when we read “Treasure 
ond,” the girls added vivid words 


Txt described the speech and move- 


ent of the characters in the chapters, 


the Last of the Blind Man, The At- 


ick on the Stockade, The Council of 
War, and At the Sign of the Spyglass. 


Words describing the various ways 
/ ating, sleeping, laughing, and writ- 


re minutes or the last’ five min- 
of the literature period. 


‘s this unit of work the 
te asked to tell a short story 


e Class 5.8 
| bp » but to limit themselves to 


n 
tig On the blackboard 
*n the following pointers: 


OU 
Will succeed if you 


Begin ec: 
$0 with your problem, 


' Sele 
“ct only those incidents 


p hg help to solve the 


d us with words which 


Ywere discussed either during the. 


5] 


3. Use vie: 
Ge words that will de- 
= y' the Speech and 
s. Bay ent of your characters 
With: the solution of the 


ar was more suitable. 
Per = Pretiminary lessons, the 

. gned longer compositions 
which would give. the girls an ogee: 
funity to use the. principles taught: up 
to that point. In the discussions that 
preceded the actual writing, the girls 
tried to determine the moods. of their 
characters. and to find suitable words 
in which to show their actions and 
speech. 

Lesson IV. This. lesson was. devoted 
to the study of the adjective. During 
the grammar drill, the girls were given 
slips of paper and sent to the black- 
board to write the sentences which 
they found on their slips. These had 
been chosen. by the teacher from “In 
the Light of Myth.” They served as 
models to show how vivid and beauti- 
ful the adjective made the sentence. 
The girls were then asked to bring a 
appropriate substitutes for ‘cute, 
“horrible; “terrible, and other over- 
worked adjectives. Nouns were aie 
plied for which the girls were 
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choose appropriate adjectives. For 
homework, the pupils were asked to 
write a vivid sentence to describe such 
pictures as frost on window panes, 
moonlight on an object or on water, 
and the first snowfall. 

Lesson V. During this period, the 
girls discussed means of making verbs 
of action more vivid by the use of 
adverbs. This lesson followed the 
same general procedure as the one on: 
the adjective. 

To add to their vocabulary of ad- 
jectives and adverbs, passages from 
the following books were read: “Shad- 
ow on the Rock,” “Treasure Island,” 
scenes at Torquilstone from “Ivan- 
hoe,” and “Green Mansions.” 

The compositions that were then as- 
signed were of such nature as to en- 
able the girls to use all the principles 
that had been taught up to that point. 
These sentences are selected at ran- 
dom from resulting first year com- 
positions: 

The snow fell softly on tall thin 
trees and sloping roofs. 

The clean bright sand glistened 
in the sunlight as the silent waters 
of the ocean washed against the 
shores of the quiet beach. 

The moonlight on the waves 
made them look like little mountain 
peaks of snow. 


The field was a mass of golden 
corn waving in the cool breeze. 

When spicy and savory odors of 
turkey, pies, and puddings drifted 
into the room, we all agreed it was 
time to stop our play. 
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T he swimmers floated lazily fs 
the quiet waters of the pool, 
During the weeks when adjectives 

and adverbs were being discussed and 
used in compositions, the correct Use 
of these parts of speech, the compari- 
son of adjectives and adverbs, and the 
punctuation of words in series were 
taught. The phrase and the clause 
were taught as a means of securing 
variety in the sentence. 

The final lessons of the term were 
spent studying impressions gained 
through the senses. These lessons fol. 
lowed the same general procedure. 
First there was vocabulary building; 
then the teacher’s model showing the 
way in which vocabulary could be 
used. Finally, the girls wrote com- 
positions patterned after the teacher’s. 
Helen Keller’s autobiography proved 
valuable for this work. The girls were 
surprised to discover how much more 
Helen Keller knew about the outdoor 
world than they did. This interested 
them so that the next two literature 
periods were devoted to reading “The 
World I Live In.” 

All written compositions and all 
oral work were then supposed to com: 
bine the principles taught throughout 
the term. 

During dictation lessons, sentences 
like these were given: “We are mow’ 


" : ee a 
ing,” said Mrs. Jones. “We are mo 


ing,” sighed Mrs. Jones. After the 
punctuation had been discussed, the 
girls were asked to choose the more 
vivid sentence and to build a story r 
show what the word “sighed” ha 
made them realize. It was interesting 





AEE 


T tole, 


how many dliferent types of 


4 
oe Mrs: Jones and her husband 


: e. ; 
| pa” courage the girls to write viy- 


fo whe bulletin board was devoted 


1; i resting sentences written by the 
0 


| is ' the end of the term, the girls 


of old that they had been the sub- 


| a an experiment, and they were 
| rt give anonymously their reac- 


i to this experiment. Most of the 
ads felt that composition had been 
“aie easy because they knew where 
abegin, how to stop, and what words 
9 Use. They added that they had 
med to read poems and stories with 
yater pleasure and that they had be- 
it conscious of the beautiful words 
xed by authors. Others, and these I 
lieve must be the brighter students, 
aid that they had always been able 


jowrite, but that they had never 
own just what to leave out. They 


elt that they now knew just why they 
ud included every sentence that ap- 
aed in the final copy. 


PAULINE COHEN. 


Maton High School. 


ration Between First-Term 
Vi and Civics at the 
tton High School 


% far as the general aims of the 
8 . English and of History are 
“s for example, the develop- 

Sense of social responsibility, 
nee, and of suspended judg: 


1 the 
Ta, te has always been some cor: 
Tec “tween the work in the two 


cna 


t a joint conference of 





in which all 
and Civics, 


Our rea: 7 
dial Breatest use of the Civics mate- 


» has been in silent read 
Precis work. The Civics poh . 
lected appr Oximately twelve para- 
graphs from Civics text-books not 
aiulty wh th : Passages of equal 
books and based on the a i = 
The English de € same subjects. 

partment had these 
Paragraphs mimeographed and used 
them as material for silent reading. 
On some paragraphs, the students 
formulated questions: on others, they 
answered questions; some paragraphs 
they paraphrased; others they sum- 
marized. 

In my own classes, our most suc- 
cessful use of the Civics material dur- 
ing the term February to June 1934, 
was a project which stressed silent 
reading but which also included oral 
composition. At this time, the girls 
were studying in their Civics classes 
the health problems of New York 
City. They thought that a moving 
picture would be an effective way of 
presenting the work of the Depart- 
ment of Health and its various bu- 
reaus. The students thought that 
even if they could not actually pre- 
pare such a picture, the planning of a 
scenario would be an amusing way of 
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material which they 


fewin the 


were studying in the Civ 

My own primary objective oh 
teach them to read any material, u 
more specifically at this time, Civics 
more accurately, more 
thoughtfully, and at the same me 
more rapidly. The pupils supple 
material taken from the newspapers 
and from their Civics lessons, but 
since this was in part a silent reading 
project, we used the text-book where- 
ever it was adequate. 


Our problems were two-fold: | 
1. What does New York City 
do to protect the health of its 
citizens? 
2. How can we use this material 
in a scenario? 


material, 


For about a week we spent a part of 

each period discussing possible ways of 
treating the subject. Then we assem- 
bled on the blackboard our cast of 
characters. Miss Walton was the 
heroine; Mr. New York, her protec- 
tor, the hero. Miss Walton and Mr. 
New York had many enemies such as 
flies and impure food, but they had 
powerful friends in Science and in his 
pupils, the Department of Health and 
its bureaus, as well as in other city 
departments, such as the Department 
of Street Cleaning and the Depart- 
ment of Parks. 

After we had chosen our cast, 
which of course varied somewhat in 
each class, we decided on the scenes 
needed and the order in which they 
should be presented. On the board, 


we wrote a brief title for each scene, 





while one girl described orally jus, 
what action the scene would include. 
Our first scenes showed Miss Wal. 
ton in danger. Further scenes showed 
the work of the various bureaus as 
each one explained to Mr. New York 
just what his function would be in the 
rescue of Miss Walton. Later scenes 
showed Mr. New York, with the 
assistance of these bureaus, trium- 
phantly bringing Miss Walton to 
safety. | 
At the end of the period, one first- 
term student asked permission to write 
a play on the subject. The class sug- 
gested that a group work on the play 


and present it in class during an oral — 


English lesson. Although one student 
wrote some of the dialogue as well as 
an outline of the play, each actress 
revised and enlarged her own part. 
Despite the fact that the play fol- 
lowed essentially the lines of the sce- 
nario with which the class was al- 
ready familiar, the girls were de- 
lighted with it because they felt that 
it was entirely their own. 

During the past semester we con 
tinued the work in silent reading and 
in oral composition on topics corre 
lated with Civics. In addition, each 
teacher of first-term English has dt 
rected at least one English project 
which incorporated Social Science 
material. 

One of the most useful 


lication of the History Depart 
called The New Deal 


viously been given to eve 
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of these 


° 4 t 
units of work was a reading projec 


that used as its material a student pu 
ment, 


: which had pre’ 
ty stu ent 


galton High School. In writing 


| i” 46 of such articles 

| aries as The 
a vament Makes Ends Meet, and 

Go Federal Relief Program, the ap- 


Ba included the following steps: 
p -yssion of related topics within 

upils experience, such as family 
sdgets OF government relief, leading 

19 suggestions based upon the in- 
nation they had offered concerning 
» purposes of federal budgets and 
ajef programs; silent reading of the 
sjction, guided by a question which 


| inked the material under considera- 
jon to their own experience; then, the 
| jcussion of difficult words. Finally, 
| the main ideas in the’ passage were 
| ited on the board, and the most im- 


rtant of these were summarized in 
he pupils’ own words. The sum- 
nies were then read by student com- 
nittees, which selected the best one 
each topic. These summaries and 
he material on which they were based 
were assembled as a book. 

Another project was based directly 
on the work learned in the Civics 
tases, As each unit of work was 


} pleted, girls in the English classes 
q"seested a list of topics bearing on 
7% phases of the Civics unit. 


R 
ls the suggested list, each girl chose 
_ Pic which appealed to her. After 


© outlines had been prepared and 


d, Compositions were written 


Ww 


r ere corrected by student com- 


i he book of those compo- 
We ati the class considered 
lly 1p. actory covered many topics: 


anning, Education, Labor, 
" of Life and Property, 


FS 


tip 


>P) 


Transportation 


the Welfare « Water Supply, and 


Still ane f the Unfortunate. 
el « Other first-term group devel- 
oP ie. Project on the effective use 
ure, os a discussion of the 
Tis made a |i 
— interest in New York Ginn 7 
©y would like to visit. Among those 


audience gave them valuable criticism 
which included Suggestions for im- 
Pr evang the first and last sentences 
additional information they might 
have given, or a new point of view 
which they might have considered 
The girls followed these suggestions a 
writing their essays. These were sub- 
mitted to the chairmen of the com- 
mittees, who then chose the best ones, 
which, when corrected and rewritten, 
were accepted for the class book. 

The project called The World 
Metropolis and Men Who Made It 
Great was a particularly interesting 
one, which stressed the general ideals 
of the course in both Civics and Eng- 
lish. The students wrote a series of 
short biographical sketches of men 
who had made important contribvu- 
tions in the following fields: Govern- 
ment, philanthropy, literature, educa- 
tion, industry, inventions, protection 
of life and property, social welfare, 
parks, and the theatre. 

In some classes the pupils developed 
individual projects instead of class 
projects. One group, after a study of 


the parks, the museums, - 
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books, pamphlets, charts and maps, 
wrote essays on the development of 
transportation, education, health, and 
sanitation in our city. 

My own classes wrote a book called 
Letters to Government Departments. 
One class wrote letters to municipal 
departments, one to state departments, 


and one to federal departments. Each 


girl told the class which department 
she had chosen and the information 
or help for which she was writing. 
The class ruled out many topics as 
inconsequential, others as useless to 
high school students, others as dupli- 
cations of letters already written. In 
this discussion the class reviewed the 
division of power among city, state, 
and national government, the depart- 
ments comprising each, and the work 
of each department. Every girl, in her 
effort to write a letter which would 
be included in the class book readily 
learned to use correct business letter 
forms. Since the students felt that the 
book was incomplete without a pref- 
ace, each class elected a committee to 
write one. Of the three prefaces one 
was very mediocre and was therefore 
rejected. The other two prefaces were 
so interesting to the class that they did 
not wish to discard either. Finally, a 
student suggested that one of the pref- 
aces be changed slightly and used as 
a conclusion. 

In these projects, we achieved sev- 
eral valuable results, among which 
were the following: 

1. The composition work was given 

a definite direction. 


Abraham Lincoln High 


2. The students were made tg 
realize that the Civics work ex. 
tended beyond the Civics period. 

3. The use of public facilities fo, 
recreation was encouraged. 

4, The students were made con- 
scious of the advantages of liy. 
ing in a city like New York. 

5. Practice in searching for, judg. 
ing, and assembling new mate. 
rial was given to the students. 

6. The necessity of codperation 
was made obvious. 

7. A realization of the social prob- 
lems involved in any group work 
was developed. 

8. Interest in both composition 
work and Civics work was in- 
creased. 

9. Girls having special art ability 
were given an opportunity to 
use it for the benefit of the en- 
tire class. 

At the end of a year of this corre- 


lated work, we feel confident that it 
has been of great value to the stu 


dents. 


JuLia SCHACHAT. 


Walton High School. 


Activities of the Placement Bureau 
at the Abraham Lincoln High School 
Recognizing that guidance is an in 
tegral part of education, we the 
School have 
attempted to provide our pupils w! 
the opportunity for the type of gu! 
ance which their individual cases may 
require. During the course of a yd 
we find that we have served to Aes 
pupils not only educationally and v' 
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ally, Put in mental, physical, 
re , and yy phases of their 
fo ag Wel. 
sa the lar ge registration in 
| pect _ it has not been possible 
je m dhe full cooperation of ifn 
: o™ or the Guidance and Place. 
| Ae fice t0 reach all pupils or to 
ee this service to them, but we 
an able to give the desired at. 
jon to those pupils who presented 
1 pfnite guidance problem. Such 
| jsaresent to the Placement Coun- 
oe by Deans, Grade Advisers, and 
ies interested in the adjustment of 
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| (4 aim of the guidance program 
|; keep pupils in school through 
jjutment to the proper courses with- 
‘athe school, or by transfer to the 
lied courses in other schools. 

| 4s most of the cases handled by 
j*?lacement Bureau present educa- 


i ‘ eons who actually drop 
Majority are superannuated 


“, working age, and who 
k iat a placement prob- 
{Stent aden Interviewed for 
eG anug the term of September 
[ered 2 “4, 1934, 238 were 
‘ and oy naustrial or vocational 
Lf oe Were adjusted through 
jited 2m in this school. One 


' en - 
| Soup y Seven were the low 
€ new entrants who 
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40s or 
a those who have reached the ° 
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N Conn i Ment p Oblem 
Cases, 453 h thege adjustment 
Were Conducteq with parents 


N spite of th 
it © present State 
. arket, 25 ull-time jobs bo rm 


Pupils. Durin Were secured for those 


Another function of 


Counselor is that involving gatherin 
and disseminating of occupational in 
formation, This information, which 
includes Occupational monographs and 
other material, is made available to 
pupils through the library and through 
classes in economic citizenship. The 
teachers of this course, which actually 
is a group guidance course, call upon 
the Counselor for industrial and occu- 
pational information for use in their 
classes and they ask the Counselor to 
arrange for visits by pupils to business 
and industrial plants to observe and 
udy occupations. 
st Es ae not only should our 
efforts be expanded to reduce the 
during the term, 
number of dropouts te tae 
but also some effort =e enter: 
to prevent maladjustmen 


the Placement 


consider- 
has spent 
The Counselor ® ng of the term 
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in analyzing the Intelligent Quotients 
of new entrants from elementary and 
junior high schools and assisting in 
arranging proper programs where nec’ 
essary. The aim is to insure to each 
pupil the course which best meets his 
future school and work plans. 

An important function of the 
Placement Bureau incidental to the 
work of guiding pupils in the school 
consists in helping adult members of 
families of pupils in the school, who 
need assistance, in finding work or in 
n concerning adult 


getting informatio 
ailable throughout 


courses that are av 
the city. 

In promoting these activities the 
Counselor participates in weekly meet- 
ings with the Deans and other people 
in the school who are concerned with 
the school guidance program. She con- 


tacts the various outside guidance and 
placement bureaus, clinics, and 9. 
cial service organizations, as well as 
the guidance and placement counselors 
in junior and senior high schools, 

I cannot conclude this article with. 
out mentioning the Central Office of 
Guidance and Placement. It is here 
that one meets the highest degree of 
cooperation. Every matter of impor- 
tance which counselors should know is 
brought to their attention. Matters 
requiring important decisions always 
receive careful consideration. We 
consider our Central Office a clearing 
house for everything pertaining to 
guidance and not merely a repository 
for official reports. 

NETTIE WINKLER, 
Placement Counselor. 


Abraham Lincoln High School. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENT 


Motion Pictures in Education 

“Educators have a responsibility to 
guide, in so far as they can, and work 
with the motion-picture industry in 
such a way that false conceptions and 
improper situations may not be ac- 
cepted through countless reiterations 
to the entire cross-section of the popu- 
lation.” 

This opening statement in a report 
on “Motion Pictures in Education in 
the United States,” compiled by the 
Federal Office of Education, is fol- 
lowed by the declaration that “The 
attendance of large numbers of chil- 
dren at motion pictures has been un- 


der scrutiny by various groups. Chil- 
dren are apparently receiving a con: 
siderable amount of their education 
thereby, particularly in human rela: 
tions, and more specifically in court’ 
ship and marriage.” 

Important facts on motion pictures 
are brought out by the report whi 
was prepared by Dr. Cline M. Koon, 
Federal Office of Education specialist 
in radio and visual education, with the 
assistance of a committee of leaders in 
the field called together by Unite 
States Commissioner of Education 
George F. Zook. It is one of an 
than 40 reports on motion pictut 
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tion presented by Various na- 


yca ‘ 
po the meeting of the Interna- 


t 
Congress of Educational and 


| od ‘onal Cinematography held jn 


e. — 
gollowing are significant facts jn 
be report which has Just been re- 


ig estimated that 70,000,000 per- 


It , 
attend motion picture perform. 


| ee every week in the United States. 


On an average, each child in areas 


| here motion pictures are physically 


ilable, goes to the movies once a 


Three out of four of the pictures 
tat are shown relate to sex, crime or 
nmantic love. i 


The child retains two-thirds as 


4 uch as the adult from his attendance 


tt the movies, 
Motion pictures change children’s | 


jittudes and these changes have a 
} sting influence. 


| Motion picture appreciation courses 
ahigh schools offer a new and prom- 


method for building better stand- 


wis of jud 
gment of films 
fete on the part 
l 
1,000 non-theatrical motion pic- 
bs Projectors are in use, including 
* Sts, the De 
partment of Com- 
Teports, 


Thitty-two States have film libraries. 


Th © Present time, most of the 


bine Projectors in school 

iteter _ Public halls are 35 

a ne ent projectors. 

fle in. 8rowth in the use of 16 

torts c ssrooms is reflected in 
Tom six cities in the 
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Percent, of 


But it is esti 
per cent of dl pl — 
‘Mg Systematic use of motion vj 
in classroom instruction, a 
In conclusion the report declares: 


In comparison with the theatrical 
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motion picture, the non-theatrical pice 









ture in the past usually lacked techy 


nical excellence, was used compara- 
tively little, and with varying regu- 
larity. Many agencies have pioneered 
in the development of the educational 
film, but the result in the United 
States today is chaotic and disorgan- 
ized. The principal reasons for this 
condition seem to be the past policy 
of the Federal Government to leave to 
private industry and voluntary en- 
deavor many activities that the typical 
European Government would assume, 
and the educational system of the 
country which is not centralized in the 
Federal Government, but, in main, 1s 
left to each of the 48 States. Private 
industry is deadlocked over the - 
shat producers can not afford to i e 
films until 2 sufficient number of pro- 
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the Compagnie Seer with her passage 
rtation to and from 


France. The sum granted had been gen: 


1 ted by M. Raymond Or- 
; rou roe ee M. Théodore Seltzer 
a Miss Acerboni, former holder of this 


scholarship. 


A Theme and Variations: 

“Again, the author cannot agree 
with what seems to be the fashion in 
some quarters, of minimizing the rdle 
of memory in the study of history. 
History, after all, deals with the past, 
and memory (even the memory of 
some dates!) is an indispensable requi- 
site for the appreciation of the past. 
Factual knowledge is the raw material 
for the finished product of historical 
judgment. Of course we do not want 
mere learning by rote, or parrot-learn- 
ing. But does not the broad denial of 
history as a ‘memory subject’ contain 
an element of dangerous indulgence 
for the student who is all too ready to 
ask,—Do we have to remember this 
or that? Memory, therefore, should 
not be decried, but should be encour- 
aged by a presentation of the past in 
a way to appeal as strongly as possible 
to the pupil's curiosity, imagination 

and reason... .*” 

Despite the apparent truth, wisdom 

and forcefulness of the above-quoted 
remarks, the disapproval of this view 


Before proceeding to the defense 
the former view (old-fashioneg ie 
may seem)—a clear statement - 
meaning would be d propos. Sisto 
we infer by interpretation, attach; Ys 
an accepted meaning to a definite is 
ray of facts placed in their Ines 
sequences. Teaching the facts, we 
infer just that and nothing else. 

The objections that may be made 
against this view that the facts be 
taught are many. To summarize: oe 
may point out that historical research 
has disproved many facts. Second, that 
facts once learned are easily forgotten, 
Third, we may tend to stress memory 
instead of thinking. Fourth, the pupil 
is easily confused. 

A close scrutiny of these objections 
prompts the reply that not all of these 
objections are strong enough. If facts 
do not remain facts for very long, do 
interpretations based on these facts re- 
main the same? To illustrate. James 
Ford Rhodes in his history of the Civil 
War (now lying undisturbed on the 
shelf) has gathered together a great 
number of facts, arranged: them in 
their logical sequences and come to the 
conclusion that slavery was 


row Wilson compiled the same Pa 


terial and came to the conclusion that . 


States Rights were the cause of the 


qh 
the funda: | 
- mental cause of the Civil War. Wood 


ent, but only when he hag'the 4. 


i, id a which to base an interpre. ._ 


pom be true that what the: text- 


It may 


(a jonger the accepted facts, But 


: f factual’ material © 
ntage of factual: m ; : | 
¢ percentas fee, Amey, the facta sTial substance 


past as presented today is: not; . 


cepted and taught as accepted facts? 
4 survey of syllabi and Regents’ ex. 
ations is sufficient proof... ..- 
Facts, it is pointed out, are not long ; 
enembered. Are accepted interpre- 
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Material, te 4 Of any, oo : 
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not worth th winced that hist ory is 
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te er anh BHR 0 
a 7 
~ Ticulum, and th 't out of the cur- 


~~ “US gain time for other 
re worth while. Not 
“> 18 not. of ful] ya 
Master it the average rll na cies 
exercise that oft-yr Pupil needs to 
' at ott-unused component of 

$ mental make-up—hi memory 

‘ we are going to study history at 
r let us master at least a small field 
of it. Let “us. give the pupil a fair 
chance.to learn the facts, get them in- 
to their logical sequences and to be- 
come familiar with them . that they 
can be used without confusion. 

~ wi F -. Henry Berkman. 
Eastern District High School.” 


Awards in the City:Wide: © 
Contests in Spanish .: ©.) 
On June’9, in Earl Hall,- Columbia 


University, was held the June meeting 


of the New York Chapter of the 
American’ Association of ‘Teachers of 
ish, at. which were awarded the 
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by a group 
Maria Fran 


of teachers headed by Mrs.High School. The following awards 
kel of Washington Irvingwere made: 


Chamber of Commerce to Spanish-Speaking Students 


ish 
Cash Prizes Granted by the Spanish Fe Cortés, DeWitt 
William Lorenzo Luaces, John Adams 
Phyllis Witham, Newtown 


First Prize ($25): 
Second Prize ($15): 
Third Prize ($10): 


Clinton 


to Non-Hispanic Students 
Cosh Awards © . A bey i Tray Dressner, Samuel J. Tilden 


First ($ 


13): 
Second 1310) Julio de Santis, Morris 


Third ($5): J. A 


Books Awarded by the Chapter 


Books were awarded by the chapter 
the above winners in addition to the cas 
prizes, also to other winners, as follows: 


Emma Abramowitz, Theodore Roosevelt 
Daphne Canonta, Julia Richman 
Manuel Gonzalez, James Monroe 
Sidney Horowitz, New Utrecht 
Robert Hovanic, Jamaica | 

Gloria Ann Jacobs, Curtis 

Jay Julien, DeWitt Clinton 

Ben Kissin, James Madison 

Yetta Kornberg, Samuel J. Tilden 
Anna Kowalchik, Evander Childs 
Harold B. Perlman, DeWitt Clinton 
Andrés Rona, Theodore Roosevelt 
Oscar Srulowitz, James Monroe 
Virginia Vacirca, New Utrecht 
Elias Zernitsky, DeWitt Clinton 


Prizes Granted for the Best Essay on Spain 
On this same occasion awards were made 
in the city-wide essay contest on Spain, 
which was conducted in April by the 
Chapter, by the International Cinema 
League and the Spanish Transatlantic Line. 
The essays (some 600 were written) were 
based upon a travelogue on Spain shown 
on March 17. The essays were read by a 
committee of teachers; the following prizes 
were awarded: : 


By the Chapter: The large medal of the 
American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish were given to the borough winners, as 
follows, in relative order of merit: 


Sidney A. Cahusac, Erasmus Hall, 
Brooklyn 

Nathalie Irvine, Flushing, Queens 

Peter A. Baumann, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Bronx 

Fanny Leinonen, Port Richmond, Rich- 
mond 


Jesse Levitt, Townsend Harris, Man- 
hattan 


TSF rR 


_ Reale, DeWitt Clinton 


By the International Cinema League: 
Silver trophy cups were awarded to the 
Spanish Departments of the five schools 
which produced the five best essays. 

By the Spanish Transatlantic Line: To 
Sydney A. Cahusac, whose essay, “A Trip 
to Spain,” was rated as the best of all 
submitted, was granted a round-trip first- 
class passage to Spain, and tickets for the 
trip were presented in the name of the 
steamship company. Cahusac sailed on the 
“Marques de Comillas’”’ on June 27 and 
landed at Cadiz. He returned on the Ma- 


gallanes, sailing from Vigo on September - 


23. The National Tourist Bureau of the 
Spanish Government took charge in a 
large measure of his travel in Spain. 
Secondary School Population 

Despite the fact that the democracy 
of public education in the United 
States has brought into the high 
schools a larger proportion of pupils 
from varied intellectual, social, and 
economic groups than ever before, 
“there is still considerable economic 
selection, a selection which keeps down 
the proportion of children from the 
lower economic levels completing the 
work of the secondary schools.” This 
is the general conclusion of the Na’ 
tional Survey of Secondary Education 
as reported in a monograph Survey 
report, “The Secondary School Popv’ 
lation,” available from the Govern’ 
ment Printing Office, Washingto”, 
D, ©, 
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thin 
a in high school advanced fro, 


lm cent of boys and girls between 


i, a 17 years of age in the Nation 
| Wee than 46 per cent. OF the 
; 000 young people from 14 to 


' vats of age throughout the coun- 
(7 re 1380, few more than 110,009 
- enrolled in public secondary 
" ts, In 1930, by way of contrast, 
the 9,340,000 young people within 
is age grOUP in the United States, 
139,000 were enrolled in public sec. 
a fary schools. This increase in high 
tool enrollment proves a correspond- 
0g growth in popularization of sec- 
dary education, the National Sur- 
ey report indicates. 

Prepared by Grayson N. Kefauver, 
Vitor H. Noll, and C. Elwood 


1 Drke, specialists in school organiza- 
jon of the National Survey of Sec- 
| mdary Education, this monograph is 
| of 28 now in process of publica- 
j‘. The study involves an analysis 


7a in secondary-school popu- 
‘on and in characteristics of sec- 


|xyschool pupils. The latter in- 


wy Concerned pupils in full- 
ools and is based upon visits 

schools in 13 cities. 

pra Survey of Secondary 

Wis Was conducted under the 

: the Federal Office of Edu- 


7,™b 
; h Wit notity of Congress, with 


ses : ohn Cooper, who was 
‘ation tates Commissioner of 
Kooy 88 director. Dr. Leonard 
S emery of secondary edu- 
ate didcsn of Chicago, was 
Or. The major burden 


50 years, 1880 to 1939 gy. * 


Of diene: 
€ctin 
Was ent ' hand g th 
the fel ed to p, © Survey 
study Secondary ss ase In 
4 10n, 
Vestigat b *esults TOM a 3. 
t igs emph Y a dist guished year 
urvey Phasized by a group 
ral Ofc “inator and prese i 
n ¥ 
‘ Caty . 
a discoye - almed primarily 


For exam 
ple, 67 
cent of pupils 14 to 17 years of a 


were enrolled in urban high schools 
in 1930 compared with less than half 


of this number, 31 per cent, in rural 


high schools, The proportions of 
pupils in this level of education, it is 
pointed out, vary from State to State 
and from one type of community to 
another. ' 

The results of a study of Seattle 
and Bridgeport, dealing with the so- 
cial composition of the high-school 
enrollment, disclose striking increases 
from 1920 to 1930 in the proportion- 
ate representation in the high school 
of all occupational levels. This find- 
armonizes with the general con- 
e is a rapidly increas: 
of high-school edu- 


ing h 
clusion that ther 
ing popularization 


cation. 7 | 
However, when the increases of the 
different social and economic groups 
e high school are 


ted in th 
‘are for Seattle the grours of 
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the upper levels during the -period, 
already larger. at the outset, were 
gaining on the groups at the lower 
level. The gains were larger, for ex- 
ample, for the proprietary and profes: 
sional groups ‘than for skilled and 
common labor. For Bridgeport, on 
the other hand, the proportions at the 
different levels appeared to be draw- 

ing together. 8 

“The evidence presented seems to 

indicate progress toward intellectual 
democratization,” :the ' Survey report 
reveals, “that is, toward increased rep- 
resentation in secondary schools of 
intellectually less: competent youth. 
It is not that’ intellectual selection -is 
no longer operative, but that it is: less 
operative than formerly. There is evi- 
dence that in many communities the 
secondary-school, population as ‘a 
whole is not far from being a repre- 
sentative cross-section! of. at. least; the 
total literate population. . The-data at 
hand are not sufficient to yield a state- 
ment of the exact degree of progress 
toward intellectual democratization of 
education at the:secondary level.” 

Regarded as an important conclu- 
sion is the finding that secondary edu- 
cation is becoming intellectually more 
democratic through. the extension. of 
courses to include vocational and 
other non-college subjects. .. 

The analysis of secondary. school 
characteristics involved more than 
17,000 pupils, The analysis includes 
pupils as well as schools, intelligence 
and success of pupils in school. work, 
social and economic status and other 
characteristics of pupils. and parents 


such as birthplace, education, and o¢. 
cupational status. 

Pupils whose fathers were engaged 
in upper economic levels or prog Ke, 
sional’ groups were found to take 
larger proportion of academic and si, 
entific courses in high school. Pupils 
from. ‘lower economic levels were 


found more frequently studying 


household and industrial arts courses 


About one-fourth of the high schoo} 


pupils ‘taking academic and scientific 
courses. were from homes in which 


fathers were at the semi-professiona] 


level. About one-sixth of the pupils 
in household arts and industrial arts 
groups came from this level. About 
one-tenth of the pupils studying aca- 


demic and scientific courses came from 


the professional level. 

..In the study of other pupil charac- 
teristics, the National Survey school 
population study revealed that nearly 
alli pupils were born in the United 


States. Forty-three per cent of the 


fathers of pupils enrolled in trade 
schools included in the study were 
born in this country. The percentage 
of foreign-born parents varies among 
the-other types of schools included in 
the Survey. From 10 to 20 per cent 
of the pupils’ mothers were found to 


‘be employed outside the home. 
Practically all of the pupils, in the. 


full-time schools examined, plan a 
graduate from high school. Pupils 
from all schools examined plan 
go to college, but the proportions are 
much larger for the academic groups 
As many as one-fifth of the pupils a 


: ; , m’ 
the industrial group, and in the 0 
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‘oe and general schools are 
per ys to enter college. Approxi- 


0 ° . 
| po" the same proportion in the 


group express this desire, 
plete report of findings on 
of the high-school survey 
pis P as Federal Office of Education 


ercial 


| ie 1932 No. 17, National Sur- 


if secondary Education Mono- 
uh No. 4, which is available from 


) " perintendent of ‘Documents, 


‘ ment Printing Office, Wash- 


gto, D. C., at 10 cents a copy. 


_Release of the U. S. Office of 
| Education. 


Types of Teachers You 
May Have Met 
For some time past I have been un- 


| dr the impression that teaching, like 


industry, divides itself into probably 
ve levels of activity. In the indus- 


J tral world the lowest form of labor 
7 the “hobo.” 


]tnerant vagrant who wanders from 


The “hobo” is an 


fm to farm, and from city to city, 


"search of a few days’ work at 


tuvest time, and then goes further. 


_ second type of labor found in 
7 “ustry is the “common laborer.” -He 


* likely to be stationary in that he 
In one place, may even at- 

Pt to bring up a family; but he 
© Most menial tasks involving 
“ unatroever, Third, comes the 
ing “ . He works at a trade in- 
nsiderable skill, performs a 


Vu ; 
Jag ‘eful task in the community, 


t 
te kes a very definite place in the 
Mes ee After the mechanic 
© “artisan,” who is a member 


whe very highly skilled trades of 
. ch diamond cutting might be an 
. — Die setters and tool de- 

ehers are of this same type. The 
highest form of activity in the indus- 
trial world is the “artist” —the great 


painter, sculptor, musici 
the like, nek ites 


) I cannot help but feel that in teach- 
ing, We are apt to find teachers who 
are on each one of these five levels 
of endeavor. I have tried to list some 
of the characteristics of each of the 
different types of teachers in the dia- 
grammatic scheme which follows. 


A “Hobo” Type wes 
tolerance and misunderstandi 
children. ee Fee on a 
Irresponsibility—apparent lack of desire 
to teach children or subject. 
Total lack of control, or the “bully” 
type of control. ;.. : 
Misunderstanding of subject matter. 
Distinctly the “pay day” teacher. - 


The “Common Laborer” Type 

Subject matter wholly in logical arrange- 
ment. . 

Presentation, orally or by text. 

Compulsion very evident. 

Pupils study subject matter and learn 
it by heart from assignment. 

Recitation of text material. — 

Much dependence on repetition, review, 
drill } teat f2? P ne | : 


Teacher domination, © 

Perfect attention because of rigid dis- 
eipling hes, “URES ore 

Respect and ungestioning obedience. 

The Teacher “Mechanic”... . 

Presentation. of subject matter is deter- 
mined more ‘by teacher's preparation 

- than by text. J ogbaus 

Intelligently directed skill apparent. 

Formal lesson plan followed closely. 

Rigid discipline and complete teacher 
control. .- eats 

Teacher is always the superior, 

Teacher “talks down” to pupils. — 

Tricks and devices used mechanically 
but skillfully. 

Slight variation from original or text: 
book form. 
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Some evidence of personal relations on 

a friendly level. 
“Artisan” Teacher . 
ina the teacher are consciously 
directed towards securing and holding 
the children’s interests. 
Subject matter-is organize 


topics. a. 
r de for children’s activities 


ision is ma 
ae they are largely controlled by 


teacher's directions. 
More supplementary materials are used. 
Lessons are on “subject matter, but 
activities are brought in as.a means © 
learning. 
Discipline is much relaxed; teacher and 
pupils meet on a friendly basis. __ 

Devises of purposeful nature are skill- 
fully used. 

Drill and formal review are less evident. 

Pupil may take class occasionally, but 
there is rarely true socialization. 

Construction, and handiwork, etc., are 
apparent. 

Subject mates limits are less rigorously 
observed. 

The “Artist” Teacher 

Classwork and disciplinary control are 
almost completely socialized, organized 
and administered by the group, not 
by the teacher. 

Much pupil-directed reference reading. 

Much use of rich supplementary ma- 
terial. 

Complete acceptance by the children of 
the teacher as one of the group. 

Almost perfect freedom of expression 
or of appeals for assistance. 

Class work divided, part teacher-con- 
trolled, part pupil-controlled. _ 

The teacher in control during periods 
of stimulation and reflection. 

Pupils’ purpose in activities involving 
planning, executing, judging essential 
to accomplishment. 

Little use of formal recitation as such— 
discussion periods at most. 

Emphasis is placed on purposes, achieve- 
ments, standards, ideals and not re- 
ot purely in terms of knowledges 

Committing to memory merely as means 

_to an end—and then rather seldom. 

Little organization of subject matter in 
ogical sequence, but the order and 
content of lessons are determined al- 
most wholly by purposes. 


d about major 


oe 
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We can thank God that the num- 
ber of :teachers of the hobo type in 
our school system is negligible; by, ‘ 
the same time we ought to deplore the 
fact that there are not more teachers 
in our school system of the artist type 
Far be it from me to feel that teach. 
ers as a whole belong to any one of 
these types exclusively. At times we 


belong to each one of these. — From | 


my own observation of teachers and 
from my own experience in the class 
room, I know that on certain days we 
teach in an inspired fashion and our 
teaching is unquestionably on the ar- 
tist level. But on the other hand 
there are times when nothing that =a 
do is right, everything goes wrong and 
our teaching is on the “hobo” level. 
My own observation tells me that, as 
a general rule, our teachers come very 
close to teaching on the “artisan” 
level; that most of them have, as an 
ideal, the type of teacher that is listed 
on the “artist” type. i 
We try to approximate this type of 
teaching; we hold this as our goal; we 
have hitched our wagon to this star. 
May more and more of our teachers 
approach this as their limit. Remem: 
ber the Theorems of Limits: The dif- 
ference between the limit and the 
variable may be made less than any 


assignable quantity. 
NATHAN SILBERSTEIN: 


James Monroe High School. 
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ol ment in the Different Foreign La 
En October 


Spals 30,805 30,844 37,488 29°] 
Grand Totals: Modern Languages, 


: Total High School Population 249.444 


REVI 


Home Room Guidance 


| By Harry C. McKown, McGraw-Hill 


Book Company, Inc., 1934. 
Although there run throughout the 


485 pages of this book implications as 
vel as an exposition of philosophy, 
} minciples and objectives of home room 


pidance, the book’s greatest useful- 
iss will undoubtedly be found in its 
tundant offering of concrete material 


11d advice, 


— of administration and or- 
ation are realistically and com- 


7 btehensively covered under such head- 
7 gs among 


e others as Administration 

ome Room, Home Room 
an Internal Organization of 
* 00m, Selection and Place- 
- ome Room Program Mate- 
ie to find consider- 
Valuat; in Chapter XII, Methods 
ba. ng Home Room Activities, 


qe . 
Fok a of the evaluation of 
Thx. te ®—that too-often-neglected 


e ° 
ducational endeavor. 


A9 


I IT III IV V 


Nguaaes } . : 
it bo in Senior High Schools as of 


ponguaé 
ae 12,559 11,414 18,316 14,464 8 394 ease an pes 
ma Pa en ON As as ee 
i cma na 7 WIS 108 23. 21,279 
seo oe Ye gd -— = 80 
ep mee 733 1,081 1.263 B42 ase: S65 Se So eee 
tation Agee 8 O66 7348 4,032 1,934 1,553 237 $ 23194 
5517 1,894 13313 | 7 an 


14 37 
%6 14,319 10,958 1,137 525 161272 
304; Ancient Languages, 23.968. 
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The second half of the book offers 


an encyclopedic array of suggestive » 4 
program materials classified on the 4 
basis of relationship to those particu-. 
lar types of specialized guidance — 7 


education, vocation, morals, citizen- 
ship, recreation, personal relationships, 
etc.—of which the modern counselor 
is so wary because of their practical 
unreality for the individual counseling 
of “whole” boys and girls. For the 
purposes of organizing guidance pro- 
grams for the home room, however, 
the classification is entirely justifiable 
and does not deny the unitary con- 
cept of guidance. 


Chapters 13 through 23 will re- 
ward not only the novice but the tried 
experimenter with home room pro- 
cedures who wishes to delve into the 
experience of schools in cities north, 
south, east, and west to glean ideas 
for adaptation and development. The 
selected references for these chapters 
are an additional help. 
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Any but the student of Guidance 
may be tempted to ask where home 
room responsibility begins and ends. 
The author answers it perhaps too 
broadly in recommending that the ac- 
tivities of the home room should not 
duplicate work done elsewhere in the 
school. Neither does his valuable 
designation of the home room period 
as an “opportunity for centering at- 
tention on personal matters of impor’ 
tance treated usually only incident- 
ally” give indication of differentiation 
between the work of guidance as car- 
ried on through the home room and 
other guidance agencies within the 
school. 

But he who reads closely will find 
the home room charged with respon- 
sibility as a clearing house for the 
varied phases of guidance, as a corre: 
lator, and as a supplementor of the 
work of a central guidance depart- 
ment. This is in line with that ac- 
ceptable pronouncement of Prof. 
Reavis (in the U. S. Government 
Bulletin No. 17, Programs of Guid- 
ance, published in 1932)— 


“The use of the specialist in guidance 
does not render unnecessary the assump- 
tion of certain general guidance responsi- 
bilities by teachers and administrative offi- 
cers. It merely requires a differentiation 
of duties with the specialist and the gen- 
‘ eralist accepting responsibility for the 
activities each can most successfully per- 
form.” : 


The book is commended to the 
large high schools of New York City, 
interested as they are in emphasizing 
the development of individual boys 
and girls rather than the passing along 
of a body of subject matter. Those 





who believe in the necessity for a cen. 
tralized guidance system within each 
large school cannot fail to be gratefy] 
to the author of this book for the help 
he gives in that process of decentraJ. 
izing through deputizing and group 
functioning, that is inevitable in builq. 
ing up an adequate guidance program 
in large high schools. 
Exsa G. BEckrr, 

In Charge of Guidance. 

Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


Daily Lesson Plans in Gregg Short- 
hand by the Sentence Method 


By M. E. Zinman, Roslyn E. Strelsin 
and Elizabeth F. Weitz. Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York. © 
The history of the evolution of 

methods of teaching shorthand bears 

a striking parallel to that of teaching 

reading in the elementary schools. As 

in the latter, the teaching of shorthand 
began with the symbol-sound element 


followed by a laborious process of. 


drilling on words as sound combina- 
tions and, finally, after the student 
had mastered the theory of the system, 
he was given formal dictation. 

The great strides that have been 
made since these early gropings are 
illustrated in the preparation of this 
book which introduced the teaching 
of Gregg shorthand by the sentence 
method. This volume is the outcome 
of an experiment conducted at the 
Abraham Lincoln High School by Mr. 
M. E. Zinman, chairman of the short’ 
hand Department. The experience 


teachers of his department who hae 


been teaching from five to twenty 
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ere asked to teach their classes 


year? , word method. The newer 
: Ma ,, most of whom had not taught 


a 
note than one year were asked to 


| fo by the sentence method. At the 


reat both 

ad of the term, both groups of teach- 

a gave the pupils an examination 
ting of 40 words and a 75-word 


siness letter. About 450 students 


| sgok this examination. The results 
| gere 7290 Passing for those taught 
| py the old word method and 83% for 


hose taught by the new sentence 


nethod. 


The organization of the material in 


| this book makes it a teaching guide of 


estimable value ‘particularly to the 
ginning teachers. Here are given 


| complete daily plans for every day 


of the first shorthand year. Each 


] hys’ work is treated as a separate 


uit and divided as follows: 

1. Aim of lesson 

. Motivation 

. Review letters 

- New words and sentences 

. Summary sentences 

- Summary letter 

- Homework assignment 

The book is divided into two parts. 

aha part consists of hints to 

. "4 on how to use the daily plans. 
Contains the daily lesson plans. 

Mihe the advantages offered to 

and teachers by this book are 

ollowing: 

| nly plans are a guide to 

os &s in the planning and 

» etuzation of their daily work. 

© daily lessons are prepared 


—I ne — -——- we KT 


The lessons are motivated by 
Pupil needs and pupil interests. 
Each lesson begins with the 
thought unit in the sentence 
and ends with the summary 

Paragraph or letter. 

- A rich assortment of supple- 
mentary material is listed for 
additional practice. 

6. The format of the book is a de- 

light to the eye. 

These daily lesson plans first ap- 
peared in the American Shorthand 
Teacher from September, 1931, to 
May, 1932, and met with such re- 
sponse that the numbers of the maga- 
zines containing them were soon ex- 


hausted. In the United States Gov- & 
ernment Bulletin No. 32 the plans | | 
were listed among the Outstanding 


articles appearing in the educational 


' periodicals for the year, 


We suggest that in a future revi- 
sion the authors of this book give 
thought to the following suggestions: 

1. Include exercises on _ brief 
forms—a much needed addition 
for which first-term teachers 
will be duly grateful. 

2. Give the Gregg outlines along- 
side of the words dictated in 
sentences. 

3. Many of the present sentences 
could be improved from the 
point of view of thought and 
interest. 

This book should prove of great 

value to teachers of Gregg Shorthand. 


ALEXANDER ROSEN, 


” definite developmental order. Abraham Lincoln High School. 
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Teaching the Bright Pupil 
By Fay Adams and Walker Brown. 
Holt and Company. 
7 

The authors contend that accelera- 
tion is not the proper treatment for 
bright children. These do not learn 
more quickly than others. They are 
able to acquire more information, of 
education and achieve more than 
slower intellects. Thus the authors 
would enrich the curriculum better to 
utilize the superior capacities of the 
bright child. 

They posit six major aims of such 
enrichment: 1. Developing independ- 
ence. 2. Allowing creativeness. 3. 
: Providing wide vicarious experiences. 
i 4, Teaching reasoned as well as emo- 

tionalized ethical standards. 5. Build- 

ing a socialized viewpoint. 6. Build- 
ing a sound body for a sound mind. 

To carry out these aims the modern 
progressive methods of education such 
as socialized procedure, test for mas- 
tery, etc., are recommended. 

About one-half of the book is de- 
voted to examples of enrichment. 
Those for Science and English are 
splendid. Those for History are su- 
perficial and trivial. 

II 

The authors’ only new contribution 
is the repudiation of acceleration in 
learning and of homogeneous group- 
ing as methods of treating the bright 
child. 

It is no news that education is in 
need of the improvement by enrich- 
ment as they suggest; nor is it a sur- 


prise that sume children are brighter 
than others. What we all want to 
know is the exact nature and causa- 
tion of brightness, of superior scholas. 


tic achievement, and of superior abjy. 


ity to learn. And more important 
than that, we want to know just what 
is meant by innate intellectual] capac- 
ity. Do proponents of such a phrase 
mean cortical capacity only? Or do 
they include glands, the sensory gys. 
tem and the general biological human 
structure? Or do they mean that for 
some persons a psychological malad- 
justment, possibly growing out of 
some physical inferiority, causes “slow 
intellectual processes” in mathematics, 
while for others deficiency in that 
subject may be due to lack of cortical 
capacity? 

The school of thought which cham- 
pions special pedagogical measures for 
the bright child usually seems to draw 
upon men like Galton, Pearson, Wig: 
gam, Terman and the earlier psychol- 


ogists in elaborating their premises as 
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to the nature and origin of intelli 
gence. They seem to ignore the find- 
ings of Jennings and Pearl, and the 
newer psychologists such as Burnham, 
Moss, Freeman and others. 

The latter group, I think it 1s safe 
to say, have discovered that intelli 
gence is chiefly psychological rather 
than purely biological, or cortical. It 
would appear that capacity is the sum 
total of the whole biological structure 
and ability the result of one’s psycho: 
logical reactions. 

Burnham in ‘“‘The Wholesome Per ‘ 
sonality” holds that intelligence a 





= mir ts as ictal ares 
a 


: those 4P 


| intelligent. 


1% ed 


May. ifferentiating the “slow 


4, matter of psychological ex- 


‘ ys - and not some mysterious in- 


en ‘ | . 
pen a rtical capacity. He cites Ryus- 


; i 4 Stevenson, attributing their 
i sf abilities to escapes from ip. 
j jet s; poor health on one hand 


sawise parental discipline on the 


, Literature was a compensa- 


af , for maladjustment. 
‘ 0 


fet us give enriched education to 


: ” “ready” for it. Let us examine 


parently incapable of utiliz- 
wit Possibly psychological and 


‘gerapeutic treatment will correct 


“slow intellect”. Possibly 


many @ 


| ome or all may be “innately incapa- 
|i" of better intelligence. As yet it 
: s premature and unscientific to con- 
| dmn poor students as hopelessly un- 
Burnham says much of 
j this teacher attitude is merely an ex- 
j ample of the psychology of blame. 


Poor scholarshib or low I. Q.’s 


j "easure nothing save just those things. 
| These measurements, like any statis- 
‘'s, must be subjected to correction. 
hese measurements do not indicate 
||" causes of failure in scholastic sub- 
Rt. A low I. Q. should usually 


Tone to expect poor scholarship 


qa 

é : to suspect that the same causes 
: be present in both cases. 

|, O urge a better education for the 


tO neglected “bright group” is 
¢ fair and democratic to them. 
oe be fair, democratic and 

to the “slow group”. Pro- 


Red 
se the more objective meas’ 


€ 


By; tight” to an investigation 


© exact nature of each, and 


The Evolution’ of Business 


More 
Particularly 48 to the causes of 


each, 
Ossibly then, just as there has 


een ar 
eCtreat f 
Mendations ¢ rom hasty recom- 


old! geen °F acceleration and spe- 
Ping, there May be an aban 


Onment of 
Other “tp h 4 
ae: Tight grou 
Mises and Conclusions as lik i 
UNsound. 2 


B. Guinness, 
Commercial] High School. 


Education in 
Its | mplica- 
eacher 


the United States and 
tions for Business-T 
ucation 
on ee raha, Ph.D, Univer 
outhern California Press, 

This Study was made possible 
through the codperation of more than 
Six hundred administrators and teach- 
ers in teacher-training institutions, 
Junior colleges, senior high schools, 
and Junior high schools who answered 
inquiry blanks, and sent catalogues 
and statements of curricula require- 
ments. 

The work is divided into four 
parts. , 

Part I deals with the history de- 
limitation, and validation of the 
problem. 

Part II analyzed past and current 
aims and curricula of secondary busi- 
ness education, in an effort to set up 
practical and realistic criteria for the 
evaluation and improvement of busi- 
ness-teacher education. 

Part III is devoted to a study of 
present practices and current trends 
in the training of secondary teachers 
of business as revealed by the Na- 
tional Survey of the Education of 
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Teachers, by an analysis of curricula 


devised for this purpose in higher 
institutions of learning, and by a 
study of the requirements set “P 
by administrators who employ su 

eet iv embodies an evaluation of 
current practices in business-teacher 


education, and a summary of findings, 


conclusions, and recommendations 


growing out of the study. 
In a brief history of secondary busi- 
ness education and business-teacher 
education in the United States, the 
author shows how economic and social 
changes have vitally influenced edu- 
cation, especially that part of it which 
is concerned with business relation- 
ships. During the colonial period, 
business education, reflecting social 
and economic conditions, was simple 
and unorganized, Training in writ- 
ing, commercial arithmetic, and book- 
keeping was given by private teach- 
ers. Frequently it was given to young 
men apprenticed to business men, by 
the manager of the business. It is 
interesting to note, however, that 
bookkeeping was included in the cur- 
ricula of the grammar schools of 
Alexander Malcolm in New York in 
1732 and of David James Dove’ in 
Philadelphia in 1759. 

Little is known of the educational 
qualifications of the teachers of busi- 
ness subjects during this period, or of 
the writers of text-books, In all prob- 
ability they, like their pupils, secured 
their training from private instruc- 
: fe, apprenticeship training, and ac- 






ing of the colonial period continued 
into the period of our national] de 
velopment. 

As early as 1827, Benjamin R 
Foster's “Commercial Schoo]” Sid 
opened in Boston. In 1853 Bryan 
and Stratton started their chain of 
schools which was destined by 1867 to 
extend from the Atlantic states to the 
Middle West. In these, instruction 
was given in penmanship, bookkeep. 
ing, commercial arithmetic and bygi. 
ness law. After the close of the Ciyj] 
War, private business schools multi. 
plied rapidly, meeting the very great 
demand for business training, and per- 
forming a much needed service. 

The first course established for the 
training of teachers of business ‘sub- 
jects was given by Drexel Institute 
of Philadelphia in 1898. Prior to 
this, teachers were, for the most part, 
recruited from the business offices, 
or academically trained teachers were 
pressed into service. Today 138 de- 
gree granting institutions or 20% of 
the total number offer courses in busi- 
ness-teacher education. 

As a result of a study of trends in 
the aims of secondary business edu- 
cation, the author reaches the follow’ 
ing conclusions: 

While the preparation of pupils 
for simple office work continues > 
be the major aim of secondary bust’ 
ness education, methods of carrying 
out this aim have changed. Whereat 
early business training was adapter 
to the pupils’ needs as to busines 
employment, curricula today a 
planned on the basis of occupation? 
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and in harmony with social 


| ese Therefore, prospective teach- 


gee ‘f business subjects should have 
aducation fundamental enough to 
sp ble them to participate intelligent. 
end such adaptations. They should 
vained to give the necessary busi- 
information and skills for use in 
sonal, social and civic life. 

At least 2 minor in social sciences 
gould be required of all teachers of 
husiness subjects. 

Curricula and courses in business- 
yacher education should be based 
pon the findings of sociological re- 
garch. 

The findings of occupational re- 
arch into business employment, and 
the demand for various types of teach- 
ing service, as well as the results of 
job analyses of office work and teach- 
ing, should be incorporated into 
courses designed for prospective teach- 
ets of business subjects. 


Compilations of the findings of 


| educational, sociological, psychological 


and philosophical research should be 
nade available to these teachers. 
More courses in business education 
ould be offered, also courses in 
Which familiarity with the literature 
the individual business subjects is 
cloped, courses in method of 
bi ig fusion courses in business 
“ation, courses in which education 
the social-business subjects are 


i 
 “€red, and courses in vocational 
ce. 


Prospective teachers of business 
subjects should be required to have 
os business experience, if possible, 
Or a period of at least one year. 

Definite plans should be made for 
the maintaining of business contacts 
On the part of Prospective teachers 


and of instructors engaged in business- 


teacher education. 


Teaching credentials should be is- 
sued only to candidates who have bac- 
calaureate degrees, and teachers of 
business subjects should be advised to 


do graduate work and to get graduate 
degrees, 


Additional provision should be 
made in institutions engaged in busi- 


ness-teacher education for acquainting / y 
student-teachers with the progressive L 


quality of aims, curricula and proce- - 
dures in secondary business education. 

This investigation, it will be noted, 
has been concerned primarily with 
the harmonization of the various 
phases of secondary business education 
and business-teacher education. “The 
most striking feature of a report such 
as this,” concludes the author, “is not 
the list of desirable procedures sug- 
gested but the indication in the re- 
sults of every phase of the investiga- 
tion that this field is a rapidly chang- 
ing one, and that continuous research 
is necessary so that its practices may 
be kept in harmony with present so- 
cial and economic life.” 

Henry A, STORER. 
Richmond Hill High School, 
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Motion Pictures and Youth. 
The Payne Fund Studies. 


Hing Ideas from the Movies. 
P; a Holiday and G. D. Stoddard. 


tion Pictures and the Social Atti- 
nasa? tudes of Children. 
R. C. Peterson and L. L. Thurstone. 


The Social Conduct and Attitude of 
Movie Fans. 
F. K. Shuttleworth and M. F. May 


The Emotional Responses of Children 
to the Motion Picture Situation. 
W. S. Dsyingers and C. A. Ruckmick. 


Motion Pictures and Standards of 
Morality. 
E. C. Peters. 


Movies and Conduct. 
H. Blumer. 

All published by Macmillan, New 

+ York. 

Public indignation, long dormant, 
has now broken over the movies. A 
vast campaign is abroad to purge the 
movies of impurities which have been 
quietly collecting for many years. 
Leagues for Decency are forming all 
over the country, bent on stamping 
out the ugly growths of obscenity and 
general moral laxness so subtly and 

so effectively portrayed by the movies, 

Denunciatory rhetoric is reaching a 

new high in the press and the pulpit. 

A certain grimness is detectible in this 

new flaying of the movies as a menace 

to organized society. 

But, strangely enough, nowhere in 
these dire fulminations do we find 
any reference to the abundance of in- 
criminating evidence in these Payne 
Fund Studies on “Motion Pictures and 
Youth”. Patient and scrupulous in- 
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vestigators have compiled in these vol- 
umes an indictment againgt the 
movies, which cannot be lightly waved 
aside as irrelevant, emotional, or preju- 
diced. Here is ammunition enough to 
blast any pretense the movies might 
make that they are concerned with 
anything else but box-office receipts, 


Some of the studies are not quite con.’ 


vincing, but the total effect constj. 
tutes a grave indictment against the 
movies and the purposes which ani. 
mate them. This material has received 
practically no recognition in the re. 
cent flood of oratory. The crusaders 
have preferred emotions to facts. And 
perhaps soundly, for slogans are more 
potent than statistics. 

Answering the charge that children 
do not remember what they see in 
the movies, Holaday and Stoddard 
proved that children retain a high per- 
centage of what they see. In some 
cases, this is even greater than that 
retained by adults. Surprisingly 
enough, this retention, in very many 
cases, increases after a period of time. 
There is no sex difference here. Boys 
and girls have similar retentive powers. 

Peterson and Thurstone conclude 
that “motion pictures have definite, 
lasting effects on the social attitudes 
of children, and that a number of 
pictures pertaining to the same issue 
may have a cumulative effect on atti- 
tude”. Their tests show the marked 
effect that the movies exert in mould: 
ing attitudes on international relations, 
crime, prohibition, etc. The implica’ 
tion of this study seems to point out 
the necessity for using the movies 





is desirable social attitudes 
leworth and May in He 
wi of “The Social Conduct sch 
cr des of Movie Fans” Teach no 

specific conclusions. But their 
ings lend support to the results 
the Peterson and Thurstone inves. 
| on They find, in addition, that 
| ¢ movies do ane exert a §eneral, 
: rather 2 specific, influence On the 
| cific child. The movies do not 
‘Ae attitudes, but crystallize in. 
goat attitudes already present. “In 
| gher words, the movies tend to fix 
| gd further establish the behavior pat- 
- and types of attitudes which 
| Jready exist among those who attend 
nost frequently.” | 





jquivocal on the emotional effects of 
the motion pictures. “Our records 
we clear on this point: profound men- 
uland pyhsiological effect of an emo- 
jtonal order are produced. The stim- 
| us is inherently strong and undi- 
_hted by post-adolescent critical at- 
| ttudes and accumulated and modify- 
- experiences. Unnatural  sophis- 
wg and premature bodily stimu- 
| ~ will then result. The emotions 
|, wri known for their extensive 
‘Ntensive grip on mind and body. 
Ose moralize and standardize 
° will: our fundamental facts 
| loudly for themselves.” 
4 ole ugh the least conclusive of this 
~ sroup of studies, the Peters 
in Bite of standards of morality 
| *S some very interesting data. 
toy, “ters sought, unsuccessfully, to 
Ow far the movies deviated 








Dysinger and Ruckmick are yp- . 
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ere 
» the movies were setting a bad 
example, one frow 
of those who reac 


ness and reticence still seem to be 
desiderata in a girl, The movies are 
undermining this concept, and glori- 
fying the girl who knows what she 
wants and gets it. The conduct of 
kissing, Dr. Peters discovered, almost 
exactly parallels that of actual life. 
The movies here merely reflect a pop- 
ular national custom with ample f- 
delity. Democratic practices are on 
a higher plane in the movies than 
they are in life. They set a goal to- 
wards which democracy may strive. 
The ideals of democracy are treated 


with a much tenderer solicitude in 


Hollywood than they are in practical 
life situations. Here, movie art seems 
to function as an elevating force. 


. . * d 
‘child relationships as depicte 
Parent’child re a 


ding than similar res 


in the movies are mu 


— the screen. 
lationships an as a whole, seem 


Thu S, the movies, 





ned on by most “4 


ted to the scenes! 
shown. Good old-fashioned demure. | 
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to Dr. Peters not particularly subver- 
sive of our moral standards. But the 
data adduced is sparse, and the fac 
tors, measured with great statistical 
travail, somehow are not snared in 
these amazing formulae. Undoubt- 
edly, Dr. Peters was faced with a ter- 
rifying job in calibrating the degree 
of sanction accorded to certain moral 
practices. The solution eluded him, 
as it has so many other investigators 
who have tried to express moral judg- 
ments in tabular form. Insight seems 
more important here than numbers. 
The chapter on Motion Picture Ad- 
vertising is highly interesting for its 
exhaustive analysis of the inflamma- 
| tory adjectives used by motion picture 
advertisers to arouse the public. 
Naughtiness, Dr. Peters contends, 
is no sine qua non for success. In 
fact, he says, success seems to go hand 
in hand with approved moral prac- 
tices. But he seems to have forgotten 
Mae West, whose astounding success 
is attributable to nothing more than 
her highly alluring portrayal of 
naughtiness. Movie titles, songs, and 
jokes also reflect the lucrative returns 
from naughtiness. 
There is little doubt that naughti- 
ness, attractively exhibited, has a high 
market value. And it will help us 


very little to close our eyes to this 


fact. The mere fact that morally 
aseptic pictures draw huge sums in 
no way lessens the appeal of the mo- 
rally unwholesome, the judgments of 
Dr. Peters’ subjects notwithstanding. 
Taste can be elevated, but not by this 
__ blind refusal to recognize the immense 


lure of the naughty picture, For 
whatever else may be said about 
Hollywood producers, they know 
what pays. And in naughtiness they 
have found an El Dorado. The job 
of the reformer is not to deny the 
facts, but to re-educate public tagte 
so that it will be commercially yp. 
profitable to display naughtiness per 
se on the screen. Boycotting the 
screen is no solution, for it will only 
drive naughtiness underground, where 
it will flourish in dank luxuriance. 

Dr. Blumer’s study on “Movies and 
Conduct” is in many respects the most 
penetrating and the most valuable 
study. And this despite his refusal to 
express himeslf numerically. For he has 
a very healthy awareness of the limita- 
tions of elaborate statistical proce- 
dure. Probably the vision of Dr. 
Peters, or some similar individual wal- 
lowing in a morass of numbers, may 
have been before him when he delib- 
erately cast aside’ so-called valid re- 
search and chose to draw his story 
from personal documents written at 
his request. The material, of neces: 
sity, had to come from fairly intelli- 
gent and cultured sources. Thus the 
picture we have is doubtless under’ 
drawn, but thereby not invalidated. 
At least Dr. Blumer does not think 
so, and he is not easily seduced by 
mere appearance of truth. 

Like his co-workers, Dr. Blumet 
finds the movies exerting a great 1 
fluence over the conduct of modern 
youth. His discussion of the adoles’ 
cent and the fruitful soil that he ‘< 
for the aimless sensationalism of * 
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| P 03 18 pers reading and 
16 ee Dr. Blumen “tailed 
monary : th wg Work, But 
fice it to es : at it is highly illu. 
| inating an ‘ ta . first rank in this 
a and searching series of 
gudies- t as warmth and under. 
| ondinds rare qualities in such investi- 
tions. Dr. Blumer condemns the 
vies. fOr distorting life, for mere 
gpsation-mongering, for dissolving 
oral judgments, for exploiting art 
bof profit only, and for Many other 
| sas of omission and commission. 
| Those who are entrusted with the 
‘gidance of modern youth must famil- 
| prize themselves with the contents of 
| hese studies. For certainly, no teacher 
pday can pretend to know modem 
uth unless he knows its reactions 
| the movies. And here, at least, is 
|mattempt to chart some of the larger 
‘}wpects of the problem. For those 
sho cannot abide the statistical truth, 
jivery excellent summary of the whole 
jj westigation has been made by J. H. 
|fman in “Our Movie-Made Chil- 
fen” (Macmillan). It presents in con- 
| and readable form the results of 
the studies. Those who batten on 
are invited to loaf through 
| a volumes. The pages are thickly 
1“ with delectable graphs, formu- 
2 —_ other such tid-bits. Some of 
, — contain appendices just 
lene With anfractuosities which give 
heeded insight into the devious 
“ses whereby the simple can be 
::* ntolerably complex. But some 
i relish this sort of fluff, and will 
yy °° See how the wheels go round. 
Will want theirs “straight”. The 
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I “sé Payne Fund 
Cast about them. 
ant landmarks and 


Ing to take a drubbing lying down, it 
must fashion out of this material a 
bludgeon and use it with considerable 
force on the pachydermatous produc- 
ers of Hollywood. The clergy is do- 
Ing its part to preserve its citadels, 
Teachers cannot, in conscience, do 
less, A. H. Lass. 
Manual Training High School. 


Children's Sleep 
By S. Renshaw, V. L. Miller, Doro- 
thy P. Marquis. Payne Fund 

Studies. Macmillan. 

That movies exert a disturbing ef- 
fect on children’s sleep is amply il 
lustrated in this highly ingenious 
study. One hundred and sixty-three 
children were used in this exper 
Records were kept for 347 
are not too much both- 
ered by charts and graphs, this maka 
very interesting reading. oa ee 
clusions here are not quite . o— 
or as important as are those of SO 


of the other studies 1n _ 


ment. 
nights. If you 
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The Influence of Varying Amounts of 
Punishment on Mental Connections 


By Jacob Tuckman, Ph.D. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. Cloth $1.50. 

From his studies of 100 boys, Dr. 
Tuckman concludes: “The practical 
consequences of Experiments One to 
Four should be obvious. No inten- 
sity of punishment prevented the oc’ 
currence of the punished connections 
from being harmful to learning. In 
every experiment and with every de- 
gree of punishment, they did more 
harm than good. Practice in error 
is extremely dangerous. Unless the 
punishment leads to an immediate 
change of response, the occurrence of 
a wrong connection does harm which 
no punishment of it is likely to cure.” 


8() 


(The punishment referred to ah 
consisted of electric shocks of var rey 
intensity, and deprivation of is 
Dr. Tuckman is to be SScinrnpe ) 
for his rigidly scientific proced ee 
under the immensely variable ¢o = 
tions of the experiments. But ee 
work has only very slightly exteng - 
the boundaries of knowledge in 
field. The essential point of th 
study has received emphatic empj ‘ 
cal statement many times in the — 
One recalls, in this connection “he 
adolescent sage, who, smarting wade 
a poignant personal experience, fee 
relying on a none too accurate mem- 
ory, gravely wrote of the pernicious 
mr upon learning of “baring the 
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ae oO \/, are advised by advocates of 


nae eae in the problems of the hour 
® eat ee a th stimuli of thought In ° ° . 
thinking to find the ad not textbookish. But such thinking involves 


ly to think has little or no social value. Thinking 
e kind of action, and certainly in relation to 

-.| confusion around us mere analysis of the problems will not 
ag st be some kind of action. This is the theory. The 
There pee wise. The moment ideas result in group action 
@ will crush criticism. In educational circles there are 
‘lustrations of the questionable value of 
hinking as an educational purpose implies 


intelligent living; it assumes that thinking should project ideas into 
| ' j 

But ideas are often controversial; they may be dangerous to 
Established orders, however, are likely to dis- 


These are vital, real, a 
action. Obviously mere 


must express itself in som 


suffice. 
practice Is far o 
the powers that b 
situations aplenty that offer 


thinking as a way oF life. T 


action. 
an established order. 


courage antagonistic and critical t : 
there is the fury of heterodox thinking. It may be a new orthodoxy in 


the making. Men and women are laying down their lives because their 
er to authority.. Others are suffering ignominy and 
want because they too, dared to leave the beaten track of standardized 
ideas. Our young people are not blind and deaf. Al aroun them 
they are aware of the penalties of dissenting thought in ponies eco- 
nomics, social conventions, educational institutions, and religion.- More 
than one student has been expelled because he thought in eppesiey 
to his institution's policies. The story of heresy is one of the world’s 


thinking runs count 


grim tragedies. 

The evidence seems beyond denial that thinking as an 
aim is at present restricted to those fields that do not ten 
administrative control or privilege. Even the professor who lectures 
most vigorously on thinking may flunk the student who differs from a 
Not yet may we think as we please about social issues. And a , 
no hopeful sign that education is fostering in actual practice free 7 
of thinking. For those who lack financial or occupational se°0"™ 

dynamic and oppositional thinking is simply plain suicide. 


From an editorial in the Kadelphian Review. 


educational 
d to upset 


hinking. Abroad in the world today — 


RMED with two method, an 
' § 
A and with a somewhat tremulous 


;nowledge of semicolons, conjunctio 

and copulative verbs, | 2pbtoarkad 
my term last February as a Pupit 
Teacher of English in a New York 
City high school. I was to observe in 


| one class for at least a month and 


then to teach as much or as little as 


| the authorities should decree. J was 


fortunate in the particular class as- 


signed tome. The pupils, though not 


of high L.Q.'s, were full of enthusiasm 
and had been so well trained by their 


| teacher that they gave me practically 
no trouble with discipline. The super- 
| vising teacher was very clear and defi- 


nite in her class work and was most 
helpful in giving me advice and oppor- 


#] tunity to teach. I was given, at the 
|] 8me time, a composition group gath- 


ered from various classes. It was com- 


| Posed of fourteen of the worst offend- 
| s against the complete sentence, the 


theory being that if earnest competent 
achers had failed with them in the 
‘assroom, I might by means of indi- 
vidual attention be able to trick them 
nto ways of wisdom. It was a flat- 


J "ing idea; my faith in it proceeded in 


"verse ratio to my experience as the 
"Mm wore on! To gain something for 
Meself is one thing; to be an effective 


4, *her is quite another. If I have 


led to accomplish the latter, at least 
Ave learned things from this venture 
th are invaluable for .a pupil: 


ENGLISH 


d 
ave learned the HOF see how I could 
si through direc 


t inte . 
the minds of the a Tcourse with 


udents, 


4 couple of lessons My supervisin 

teacher presented me with the class for 
two weeks. I learned several things 
right away; first, that Ivanhoe is just 


the right menu for young people of © 


that age—their enthusiasm proved it 
beyond a doubt—; secondly, that it is 
Practically necessary to summaraize 
the entire book in class since there is 
a strong possibility that the students 
will misunderstand or misinterpret the 
story; and thirdly, that there is never 
enough time to do things to one’s sat- 
isfaction. In order to avoid a straight 
retelling of the story by chapters, I 
prepared a series of topics written on 
cards which I dealt out to five or six 
of the girls at the beginning of the 
session. The topics were numbered 
and written in order in my lesson plan 
with the approximate number of min- 
utes to be allowed for each recitation. 
The girls were allowed two or three 


minutes to glance into their books in 


to refresh their minds and pre- 
ee the recitations. I used such head- 
ings as the following: Prince John 


a * 
‘: ie bs es 


eS 
Rabe a, 


ieee AG rn at 


? i 
i f 
a 
. 
ae 


TR ae sa-5: 


Sie ate hoe 


hae 
rex 


" 
SS ee 


SM Gel peste te ond 
SR RES 
FE tee, eta 
hair Fae 


ra em 
aes 


wey - 

sae eee 
Catto wane 
WP hee ks ach 


= 3 ag = Ne ST 
+ AS Qere Rte 


ee 


Parte 
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The Disinherited Knight 
Wins Five Horses; Dramatization of 
Scene with Isaac; Rebecca and Gurth; 
Three Against One (The Black Knight 
to the Rescue). The girls seemed to 
be interested in the topics; in fact 
they were quite eager for the cards as 
I gave them out. I feel that perhaps 
this is a good method to use since it 
does fix the main facts in the pupils 
minds and in a more intelligent class 
might lead to a good deal of free dis: 
cussion. Much to my surprise I found 
that the dramatizations were tremen- 
dously popular. A furor of acting 
seemed to seize all the Ivanhoe classes 
throughout the school at once. One 
taught by our Chairman acted many 
scenes for our class and our class in 
turn visited several other divisions, 
} giving performances for them. The 
girls, instead of being shy as I had ex- 
pected, tumbled over each other in 
their eagerness to take part in the act: 
ing. Sometimes they read the parts, 
sometimes they paraphrased the lines; 
and two or three of the most vivid 
passages I rearranged for them into 
dialogue which they learned by heart. 
I need not go into our efforts to en- 
rich the girls’ vocabulary by having 
them choose usable words from the 
text and write them in sentences on 
the board, and our efforts to reveal 
plot and character and to have the 
pupils visualize the scenes. This is 
all an old story and I presume that 
seasoned teachers or “born” teachers 
will be amused at my lesson plan with 
its meticulous three minute, two min- 
ute and five minute labels attached to 


Turns Pale; 


the topics, but it is a device which does 

indeed help.a novice to cover the 

ground and keep the lesson moving 

Later I used the same method with 

“As You Like It” and “The Piper.” 

although in the plays naturally we had 
many more dramatic readings than in 
“Ivanhoe.” In spite of one girl's per- 
sisting in the thought that Prince John 
was a nice kind man who put on rough 
manners at times, instead of the arch- 
villain that Scot conceived, and an- 
other girl’s confusing King Richard 
with his usurping brother and Saxon 
with Norman even on a mid-term 
paper, I felt that on the whole the class 
had understood and enjoyed something 
of the literature. 

My real Waterloo came when 1 
asked to review a few rules and illus- 
trations on the cases of pronouns and 
to follow up with a test. Seven girls 
out of twenty-eight passed the test! 
Two of them had perfect papers— 
they were the students who had 
known and understood the rules be- 
fore the lesson. I thought, “I must 
make it easier and plainer!” I re 
peated the lesson simplifying every’ 
thing; I gave only the most funda’ 
mental rules for nominative and ob: 
jective case and only the most obvious 
illustrations; I put sentences on the 
board; in the test I repeated those very 
same sentences; I asked only for the 
right case of the pronoun and the 
reason for it. This time, eight out © 
twenty-eight passed, but they were not 
the same ones in all instances who ha 
passed before. On some papers * 
the right case with the wrong reaso™ 


6 


had 


F others, the Wrong case x; 

ji ght reason. It became token the 
‘ though I had listed ttt a: 
objective cases of pronouns ae 
poard and had gone over the ee 
fully, the girls did not distingy h he, 
rween them. Moreover, 4 : a 
change had come Over the room “ 
enthusiastic cooperative shes h ; 
changed into a hang-dog group be 

eyed me with bewilderment, sorro : 
and suspicion. They looked as beaten 
as I felt! I was up against a venteaily 


| plank wall and I still am. J must 


face one thing; either I do not know 


| how to teach Syntax, or Syntax can- 
not be taught. It is a hard choice but 
| it is something to have learned that 
.] there is no other possibility! In think- 


| ing very seriously about it afterwards 


j! find myself wondering whether a 
| daily chorus of repetition of correct 


forms might not do more than any- 


| thing else to establish them in the 


pupils’ minds. After all, it is the 
hearing of bad English which produces 
bad English. Granted that the repe- 
htons might become automatic and 
mechanical, nevertheless the right 
forms might come to have a familiar 
und like a song that has been 
learned, 

Shortly after this interesting adven- 


j ‘wre had begun, I embarked on the 


tther branch of my activity. I was to 


e a , 
| ad my fourteen composition ponies 





Water to see if I could make them 
cj F I arranged to have separate 
t minute conferences with them, 
my during the lunch hour, and as 
Y time was limited and I could never 


7 


in 
4ssignments fo “ni | posted weekly 
Tr the entire ro 
r d. g up on 


in N the first assion- 
the. I asked for a lett i 
© student sh Boa 
the 
the second, 
illustrated simple, mdb 3 
com- 
~ and called for five of 
pana, he third sheet I defined 
» discusing time, place 7 


mete 
> “Xciting moment and con- 


was another narrative, this time ; 
third person. The ff me in the 
Was an exercis th assignment 
€ to do away with and. 
sentences. I illustrated the use of 
ticiples, subordinate cl bets art 
tional and infiniti — eet 
tives in ner phrases and adjec- § 
the and-senten Sire pg 
ces and asked the girls 
to do the same. The final assignment 
before the mid-term was to write an- 
other narrative, putting all that we 
had so far learned into use. I am 
amused on rereading the assignment 
sheet to notice that I wrote, “I shall 
look especially for improvement in 
sentence structure. Subordinate 
clauses,” etcetera, etcetera, “will all be 
most welcome.” I had originally 
planned to go on to Description and 
Exposition and to arrive eventually at 
Unity, Mass and Coherence! It 
seemed: to be a good plan; the only 
trouble was that the girls were not 
learning anything. The run-on sen- 
tences were just as persistent as ever; 
the narratives were no more interest: 
ing and not as well planned as at first. 
In the assignment on varying sentence 
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far overreached my 
ding, and in the five 
minute conferences I had time for 
nothing more than a brief running 
over of the last composition and a 
nting out of the worst mistakes. 
It was, on the whole, a very ineffective 
procedure, and I decided to change it. 
As some of the girls wrote much 
worse than others, I planned from 
now on to individuate the assign’ 
ments. At the same time I arranged 
to meet each girl for fifteen minutes 
once in two weeks. This would en- 
able me to give her some drill for her 
principal troubles and an assignment 
somewhat fitted to her interests. I 
used Ward’s Practice Book for drill 
exercises in recognizing a complete 
». sentence. A number of the girls could 
. do these exercises fairly well but con- 
tinued to slip a run-on sentence now 
‘and then into their compositions. In 
some cases they said they had written 
~ hurriedly and had not stopped to think 
about complete sentences. In other 
cases they looked bewildered when I 
pointed out the end of a complete 
thought or grammatical construction. 
During this second half of the term 
I gave such assignments as character 
sketches, book reports, anecdotes or 
whatever each individual girl thought 
she could write about. In the confer- 
ences I talked to the better writers 
about the planning of a composition 
and its coherence, illustrating from 
what they had just written. And here 
another thought descends upon me. 
Why wouldn’t it be better to illus- 
trate always from correct literature 


structure I had 
pupils’ understan 


poi 


instead of from the pupils’ mistakes» 
Dozens of short instances of good 
planning and admirable coherence 
taken from the best literature may 
have an effect through suggestion OF 
contagion or rhythm, where reason 
has failed. 

At the end of the term I lookeg 
over all the work in an effort to track 
down any advance made by the gty. 
dents, Out of fourteen, I was able 
to make one as showing improvement. 
She, however, was one of the best 
writers to begin with and was not 
addicted to run-on sentences. Five 
I marked plus with a question mark, 
either because of earnest effort or be- 
cause their very last composition was 
without run-on sentences or was bet- 
ter in some other way. The remain- 
ing eight, according to my observa- 
tion, showed no improvement. I then 
questioned each girl individually as to 
whether she thought the work had 
been of any value to her. Practically 
all of them replied, “Oh yes!” A few 
of them were enthusiastic, the rest, 
politely acquiescent! 
them to tell me what particular thing 
or things they could remember that I 
had pointed out. Nine of them men: 
tioned sentence structure. One of 
them thought she was not writing 
many and-sentences as formerly and 
she suggested that the actual practice 
of writing had been helpful. One 
of them had been helped in coherenc® 
two in the construction of paragraP"™ 
one in writing correct tenses, and one 
in making pronouns agree in number 
with their antecedents. Two °% 


I then asked | 





nitely enjoyed the work: 
that she had “more ideas” 


as 
of the course. 2 result 


ne of the oj 
who seemed surest that the Stee = 
a 


relped her, had to pause and ge 
per mind when I asked he, for te 
dence. After a moment she wai 
“Yas'm, one thing you taught me I 
didn’ know befoh’, | thought 
comma was always followed by a Gh 
tal an’ you tol’ me not to do that 
Yas'm, I nevah did know that befoh’ 
The Board of Education may - 
appreciate me.» When the test comes 
I may fail to identify a minor chests. 
ter in a Shakespearean play, or I may 


mine “; or I may h 
the mystic age at which life is 


Supposed to e 
ing), 


And on 
them call me a 


be inscribed, “she 
that a comma 
by a capital!” 


My tombstone let 


Teacher, “for,” let it 


once taught a girl 


is not always followed 


EqizaBeTH R. Harper. 


WANTED—A HERO 


prvearion has a new panacea for 
its ills. This time it is the cur- 
ticulum. A new curriculum will do 


| the trick. In the past, curricula were 


too far removed from the realities of 


daily life, too little concerned with 
| the individual’s personal and social 
} teeds and idiosyncracies. Now, with 
} “triculum “specialists” sprouting all 
j ver the country, education is being 


brought up to date. Courses of study 


: ad being expanded, the traditional 
| ‘ubject-matter lines wiped out, the 


child Placed at the core of the cur’ 


4 "culum, his needs and development 


“coming the determining factors in 
th choice and construction of the 
“Ucational regimen. The new cur 
in Without which no modern edur 
“onal home is complete, gives the 


child a rounded, dynamic view of life 


as it is, as it has been, and as it will 


probably be. 
Education, thus 


administered, be- 


comes vital, real, impinges upon the 
immediate consciousness of the child, 
makes him one with his time, and 
plunges him into the problems of his 
people, with a view to making him 
feel personally responsible for the 


construction of a 


new society, built 


upon the most desirable elements of 


the old. 


But, nowhere, in all this fragrant 
talk about the new curriculum and the 


new society, 18 U 
count of the role 
will have to 
of social reha 
is the crucial cog in 


is there any balanced ace 


that the teacher 


play in this vast scheme 
bilitation. And yet, he 


the whole machin- 
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On his shoulders will fall the 
weight of proper administration. 
Without him, the curriculum does not 
get beyond rhetorical statement. It 
will be his job to translate theory into 
practice, to concretize and make alive 
the ethereal. The curriculum per se 
offers no hope for social salvation. 
It is inanimate verbiage until touched 
by the hand of the master teacher. 

And yet one hears little of him 

who is to guide the child into this 
gloriously aware maturity envisioned 
by our curriculum-makers. He 1s 
taken for granted, almost. He will 
happen along, perhaps, or he will be 
found, when he is needed. 
- But I submit that he will not hap- 
pen along, and that he will not found 
when needed. He must be produced, 
carefully nurtured by our teacher- 
training schools to meet the challenges 
of the new education, and to realize 
its ideals in his students. The youth 
of a society cannot be saved by a 
curriculum, however nobly conceived. 
If the schools are to rally their charges 
to a fervent support of the good life, 
they will need more than an attrac: 
tively tricked-out curriculum. They 
will need teachers who are heroes in 
the Carlyleian sense, individuals who 
will command the respect and venera- 
tion of their students, and who will 
stand as symbols of the life we want 
our students to lead. . 

The schools are hard put these days 
to make their programs real to their 
students, The fault does not lie with 
the aims and purposes of the schools, 
but rather with destructive outside in- 


fluences. The movies, the yellow 
press, widespread political corruption 


economic insecurity and distress, qo. 


cadence of family life, are far more 
imperious forces than the unselfish, 
idealism we so benignly preach. We 
ought not to wonder that our teach. 
ings fail to grip the imagination ang 
emotions of our students. Life jg 80 
much more dramatic, so much more 
compelling in its demands, that schoo] 
seems innocuous at best. | 

The solution obviously does not lie 
in bringing into the classroom the 
gross sensationalism of tabloids or 
cinema. But we can take a leaf from 
these not too illustrious text-books, 
They have a valuable lesson for us. 
And that is that knowledge must be 
energized and personalized if it is to 
play a part in the life of the indi- 
vidual. Of course, our methods must 
differ. But basically, they must be 
similar. For the movies and the press 
hold the student because they speak 
to something deep and fundamental in 
him, and in terms that he can under’ 
stand. That they defile the citadel 
of the adolescent’s soul is by the point, 
here. What is important is that they 
move him where we fail even to touch 
him. They give him ideals and in 
centives to conduct, of questionable 
ethical and social value, no doubt, but 
of immense efficacy, however. 

What can the schools do to supply 
this stimulus to thought and action’ 
I have hinted at the answer. It will 
not be found in the new curriculum 
or the old. For both appeal eset” 
tially to the intellect. They are know!’ 
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. organized for quick a 
milation. In ttoelioa — 
wile. It is only as they pagg ieee 
, teacher that they assume Sa 
the student. For it mug not be 
forgotten that the studen learns not 


much subject matter as he does the 


gt 


yhich subtly and inevitably flayor 
| that subject-matter. And this o_ 
rtant truth is neglected by those 
who concentrate on master-curricula 
| und hope to lead youth to a greater 
ysion through it. 
For what youth wants is not a 
| ourse of study, but a hero, a leader, 


|, personal symbol of its as yet unex- 


| pressed impulses. And if education 
jis to succeed in stemming the tide of 


| wlgarity and social callousness which 


| ems engulfing our youth, it must put 
[heroes into the classroom. It must 






| make learning dramatic, personal, 
: tally related to adolescent needs and 
| yearnings. Compulsory education is 


|meaningless unless it compels youth, 


| udirectly of course, to prefer truth to 


falsity, nobility to pettiness, and social 


4 "elfare to individual aggrandisement. 
3 f youth does not find objects for its 


kvotion and loyalty in school, it will 
eek them outside. 
The teacher's true function as a 
der, a standard-bearer, must be em- 


sized anew. It seems to be lost in 
1,° distorted stress on pupil activity. 

“unless the teacher truly leads, he 
| _ a teacher. Leading by sugges 
4, from behind, as it were, has ts 


a 
"Ce in education. No one doubts 
Sut in these critical times, a more 


ll 


POsSitiye type 

tive, of leadershj 

ideal Youth Must be Se i 

into 4 * can never be gently pui a 

lackin Passion, And what “a 
g in vi 

Sort of arnt Youth today is the 


Passion whi 
peer Makes a in = a 
Evang ne Prophet for the Areas. 
* 4Nrough contact with hi 
youth must desire the things for —r. 
He must become their 


. The success of our w 

tonal Program depends 7 a ain 
siasm and joy with which its message 
1S transmitted to our youth. Unless 
they worship, in a limited sense, of 
course, those who lead them, they will 


care little for the content of education. 
It is only as the teacher becomes per- 


sonally important, attractive and sig 
nificant to youth, that education will 
have meaning for it. Let us not de- 
lude ourselves. The teacher still is, 
as he always has been, the pivot in 
education. What we need to-day, 
more sorely than improved curricula, 
is teachers who are living embodi- 
ments of the finest things in our na- 
tional and social life, and who can 
rally youth to them. They must have 
the zest and curiosity of youth tem- 
pered by the sanity and temperance 
of maturity. They must subsume in 
themselves the inarticulate wants of 
youth so that youth may be attracted 
to them. They must prefgure the 
kind of development which youth will 


emulate. 
Oe shall we find these teachers? 
I do not profess to know. But I feel 


Spe cteonah ws — TE EPG ; 
tend > - =o 1s2 ee a ‘ 
sat Met mgt , . 
re Rv > SRS MYR {yb < 
Sire Orn Fast | <a rng 
on.” 


i 
| oe 
git 
to 
a 
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¢ term chemistry badly 


duce an emotionally d ; nd 
-. that they are in our to pro Onally dwarfed ting the subject Were 
a ond willing to dedicate them- and socially stunted citizenry, C . B in the Table) re to as aie For the Sentence 4 
mi 2 aNd th » the . : ° eanin 
selves to their task. ! feel equally ABRAHAM Lass, | 93 boys were those who oe pe failed ees for the boys ie 
-. that without teachers of some adi chemistry with at | Btst while it qe von, Chemistry w 
certain Manual Training High School, fast a fairly iF Was 29.5 for those wh ter, 
; Who passed, 


ation will continue -« mark,—above 85: —the h; 
high 70, (referred to © highest Score being 37, 


such stature, educ 
| ,, Group A in the Table), and oes 


HE RELATION OF FAILURE IN CHEMISTRY | sing son tem chemistry, The 1, wa ule Bowe 
TO READING | rx was given strictly according to pavey le # "3158 forthe whe 

andar FecHons to all of the boys ee highest none ting = 

e invitation of The test was designed for use in | # iteaaene SN Reading Test, eh the Rate of Silent 

€ median was 26 for 


Grade 9 through the first year of col. 


Su time ago, at th Gizk. Prin’ 
Mr. A. Mortimer Clark, tmnt” Ol- | INTERPRETATIONS . 

al of De Witt Clinton High School, lege. By its use we have been pro- pucantite east passed,—the is 30 for those who 
; thors of this paper undertook vided with a rather exact notion of ercentile graphs were drawn to hfe ghest score being 64, 
the authors show the differences between the two esults are summarized in the 


the study of failures in chemistry due 
to an inability to read, and endeavored 
to determine whether or not a large 


the level of development of the several 


elements of silent reading ability of — 


the boys tested, as well as with specific 


following table: 


PERCENTILE Scores 
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rcentage of the pupils really fail information concerning the limitations 
ey ag th somo he es | em biwe 
As a result of this study, we have by Combe ‘ Paragraph Group A 
the boys tested, a clear . P 17 boys 3 
sought to devise remedial measures. ero 7 ae Seal ability in Meaning Group B 9’ boys | ' : a 
DESCRIPTION OF THE TEST EMPLOYED  gilent reading of the work-study type | Jest 2. 
At the outset we studied many dif- was obtained. The scores made by — nl Group A 20 boys 2 boys 1 boy 
ferent kinds and types of standardized individuals on the various parts of the & Group B 12 boys 4 boys 8 boys 
tests on reading, and finally chose the test showed the specific weaknesses or plese 3. 
“Iowa Silent Reading Test” as being strengths of each individual. This Paragraph ~ Group A 8 boys 9 boys 6 boys 
best suited to our purpose. This test test gives a dependable and detailed 4 Organization Group B 3 boys 7 boys 15 boys 
covers a wide range of skills indis» measure of the individual student, 7 fest 4 
pensable to effective reading. | It that remedial teaching can be ‘mae Sentence Group A 12 boys 8 boys 3 boys 
measures four major aspects of silent effective. , | ning Group B 4 boys __. 12 boys 9 boys ‘ 
reading ability, namely, (1) compre- The interpretations , of ae on { 
hension of paragraph and word mean- scores depend upon grade ane per" a> | 
ing as applied to science, literature, tile norms based upon results from a Heation of Group A 1 a i 2s ; a 1 ; 
> ' ; dents distribute Tmation Group B 7 boys ae 
mathematics and English; (2) para- proximately 6,000 stu e At [ | 
graph organization in the light of se- about equally in Grade 9 through tal _— a Bone Te 
lecting the central idea and outlining; first year of college. Sy prehension Group A 19 “si 8 boys 8 boys ‘fe z 
(3) ability to locate information by ‘ Group B 2 ROS es 
using an index and selecting key TESTING PROCEDURE bot lest 5 . awe Ae 
words; and (4) the rate of silent | In administering this test, 48 gailed bt of Group A 5 boys ; * 24 boys | 13 
were chosen; 25 were boys WhO", Nt Reading Group B ie ie 
t 
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All results show the boys who 
passed first term chemistry to possess 
the superior ability in silent reading. 

The above table of percentile scores 

enables one to compare Groups A and 
B at a glance. The table shows the 
number of boys in both groups who 
received percentile scores between 80 
and 90, 60 and 80, and 0 and 60, 
respectively. If we assume that a per’ 
centile score of 60 is equivalent to 
our passing mark of 65%, the table 
discloses that boys in Group A are 
decidedly superior to those in Group 
B. The Table also shows that in tests 
i: 2 and. 5, and in the Total Com- 
prehension Score, seven or more boys 
in Group B received a percentile score 
of 80 or better. The past records of 
these boys were examined and it was 
discovered that these boys were gen- 
erally good in their school work. 
Chemistry seemed to be their specific 
weakness. Nevertheless, even these 
seven boys received low scores in para- 
graph organization, sentence meaning 
and silent reading, respectively. 

The most astonishing results were 
obtained in test 6, the Rate of Silent 
Reading. Five boys in Group A and 
one boy in Group B received a per- 
centile score of 80 or better. The 
Rate of Silent Reading was generally 
poor, even for the Group A boys. 
However, 19 boys in Group A re- 
ceived a score of 80 or better in the 
total comprehension score as com- 
pared with 9 in Group B. Included 
among the 9 boys in Group B were 
the 7 boys mentioned previously 
| whose specific and only weakness was 


in chemistry. We may conclude 
therefore, that all boys read slowly. 

that no specific training has been given 

in rapid reading; and that boys ip 

Group A read slowly but comprehend 

better. This fact is also disclosed by 

the results in test 4 on Sentence 

Meaning. Only 4 boys in Group B 

received a percentile score of 80 or 

over as compared with 12 boys in 

Group A. The rate of silent reading 
is closely related to the eye-span, abil- 

ity to recognize words and ability to 
form concepts. 

Pupils who read individual words 
read slowly and fail to comprehend 
the material read. Reading is further 
retarded by the tendency to re-read 
matter that is vague. Eight boys in 
Group B received a percentaile score 
of less than 60 in test 2, Word Mean- 
ing, indicating the lack of familiarity 
with common words. Only one boy 
in Group A received a percentile score 
of less than 60. 

In test 3, Paragraph Organization, 
six boys in Group A and fifteen boys 
in Group B received a percentile score 
of less than 60, showing inability to 
analyze, interpret, and digest the ma 


terial read. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND CoNncLU’ 


SIONS 


The test shows that the 25 pupils 
who passed first term chemistry Ww 
a high mark can comprehend what 
they read quite well, while 
who failed first term chemistry 
not, in general, readily comprehen 


what they read. 


caf’ 
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the 25 boys — 


We found also that most 
poys Were POOF in the items o¢ 

raph organization and rat, £ ara: 
reading, although the boys =i silent 
in first term chemistry wo,, 7 Passed 
in these matters there Was not ee 
correlation between ides 
chemistry and ability in gy, a 
measured. : © topic 

From personal interview, with 
boys, the authors have found _ 
many boys by their own 2 dkaios 


Of the 49 


| study chemistry only fifteen m; 
| daily, if at all. If the falindibew's 


ability to comprehend what he reads 
is poor, and if his rate of reading is 


| also poor, little can be learned in this 


period of time to supplement the lab- 


| oratory and classroom work. 


From the statistics gathered by Ter- 


man, we find that from 10% to 30% 


of the school population have vision 


suficiently imperfect to demand cor- 


rection by glasses. Although the cor- 


) rection of defective vision should be 
| done by a specialist, the teacher can 
| sat the pupils with the poorest sight 


nearest the front of the room. A 


, "her of boys in each class is prob- 
) OY suffering from defective eye-sight 


‘nd they do not know it. Swift, in 


| oP and the Race,” shows that a 
i ua defect that is not corrected dur- 
1 Schildhood may cause a permanent 


laste for reading. 
© correlation between the Iowa 


qh 
7 Lent Reading Test and tests of gen- 


ieee ability (coefficient of cor 
tion = 89 — 90) is high enough 
indicate that it may reasonably be 
Ntuted for the latter. We have 
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ar: “ Case of g 
4 low leve} 

they learn . ta ee that 
. ificulty, 
‘N Mastering the 
Material, J 
ese t 
if they Wer Oys ies be helped 

given Spe- 


Thus th 
Prac & number of pauses per line 

y be reduced. He should also be 

eet 

rained to make Properly the return 
Sweep to the beginning of each succes- 
sive line. 

Concentration plays a large part in 
reading success. If a boy reads rap- 
idly, he is probably more active men- 
tally than the slow reader and he may 
therefore develop into a more able 
reader. Practice in reading rapidly 
might enable students to attain a 
greater rate without any loss in com- 
prehension. The pupils should be en- 


couraged and taught to read as rapidly 


as they can without losing the thought 


of the material. 
In the case of deficiency in recog: 
nizing words independently, the pupils 
should be given instruction in 
analysis and phonetics. Specific at: 


Ome children having 


LILO LOLOL LOL LE IO A OD 
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tention should be given to new words 


occurring in chemistry. 

The slow rate of silent reading may 
be due to a marrow span of recogni- 
Some pupils require a great 
pauses in each line because they 
ecognize a very lim- 
Training in 
d paragraph 
as a part of 

Sections of 


tion. 
many 
are able only to r 
ited portion of the line. 
rapid silent reading an 
analysis might be given 
the work in chemistry. 
the text not generally studied might 
be employed as a basis for the culti- 
vation of such skills. 

Since quite a number of our pupils 
come from homes in which little or no 
_ English is spoken, many of these have 

difficulty because of a limited vocabu- 
Jary. Vocabulary development should 
therefore be stressed. However, it 
should be borne in mind that a large 
vocabulary is not nearly so useful as 
a moderate one thoroughly under- 
stood. 

Another cause of unsatisfactory 
reading ability is a lack of interest in 
reading. This may be due to the fact 


that the pupil fails to understand that 
reading is a thought-getting proces, 
because he has to dwell on the me. 
chanics of reading, or he may deg. 
nitely dislike the subject-matter stuq. 
ied. If the boy's attitude is not 
changed, he will hardly make satisfac. 
tory progress in reading. We may 
attempt to inculcate interest in read- 
ing of chemical literature by refer- 
ences to biographical sketches of noted 
scientists. 

Although authorities agree that 
there is a real transfer of training, the 
degree to which this is accomplished is 
subject to discussion. We cannot 
trust to total transfer from one situ- 
ation to another. Therefore, definite 
training in the reading of science 
should be given, since if we wish chil- 
dren to improve in a particular way, 
our surest means of effecting this is to 
train them in the specific ability we 
have in mind. 

HERMAN M. CaAMPSEN, JR., 
Jacos E. KRONICK. 
De Witt Clinton High School. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE N. R. A: 
PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR THE 
WORTHY USE OF LEISURE* 


N O PHASE of the work of the,for- 
eign language students has great- 
er possibility of post-scholastic applica- 
tion than reading. If we are to pre- 





* Excerpts from a paper presented at 
a eae ihe Mollecn Tngiage 
-hairmen in New York Ci 

on November 2, 1933. AR 


ading 


pare our students to continue readin 
train 


after they leave us, we must “Us 
them so that they can read the foreign 
language understandingly, apprecia’ 
tively, and readily—and enjoy tt. 
Reading for understanding and en’ 
joyment may be made a pleasant en’ 
terprise by properly grading the mé’ 
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serial, by reading interestin, 
suitable matter, and by reaq g 
, great deal. “One learns 
,ding.” We should eng 
rensive independent reading : 
g it an integral part of Sian Mak- 
The objection to such a fScctinen sr 
jon that the present economi. = 
ession prevents us from incre: 


ing Silently 
to read b 
Ourage ex 


cr €asin g 


| brary facilities can be met b 
| scheme such as we have tried - - 
Nn 


peWitt Clinton. 


The following letter was sent 4 
0 


| every branch of the Public Library ; 
} Manhattan and The Bronx to oak 


our students have access: 
“Supplementary reading forms 
an integral part of our courses in 
Spanish; but the books that we have 
in our school library are insuffj- 
cient for our 2,500 students of 
Spanish. : 
May we, therefore, take the lib- 
erty of asking you to codperate with 
us by sending us a list of all the 
books in your branch, in Spanish or 
in English, dealing with Spain or 
Spanish America, Kindly give also 
the classification number. If the 
Preparation of such a list will re- 
quire too much time, please let us 
al a we may not send you 
ne of our students to-help you 
es m It. We shall make your list 
=F han our students who live in 
_ inity of your library and give 
a definite assignments there’ 


The. 

Ee onse was most gratifying. 
‘a all of the lists a com’ 
Of teachers studied them, elim’ 


FS 
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‘Bl Eco, Le Petit Journal, the daily 







inated 
& 200d 
k to a def Many and assi 
Were ran Nite te ie each 
e titles 


b Bed j 
i terms and Printeg etic order 
i 8 booklet iN a twenty-f 
ISt ig that ec ief merit Our 
and classi 1 addition to of the 
dicated .. “ation atin title 
Hines In which branch . also in- 
a the C library or 
Other mer; obtain 
0 ed, 
that the Student keeng elation is 
US We hope wil] © book and 
It even after he 


in 
se ry eee interest in subjects 
gh school. I do hope that we 
can some day do what Michael West 
and Harold Palmer and other pro- 
gressive educators are doing along the 
lines of issuing paper covered inex- 
pensive text-books which remain the 
property of the student forever. 
Another suggestion for preparing 
our students for post-scholastic read- 
ing is to encourage them to subscribe 
to a magazine or newspaper printed in 
the foreign language, for example, 


newspapers in the foreign language, 
ublished abroad, and the 
art, these should be avail- 
| and the department 
dents should by all 
ts be prevailed to 


magazines p 
like. Asa st 
able in the schoo 
libraries, and stu 
sorts of inducemen 
buy them. 
Another ste 
for continued in 


p toward preparation 
erest in the language 
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-< to place conscious emp et . ae 7s 
ae on the ability to connect the while activities that can be continue; _ = ; ed 
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not so much perhaps for the sake of 
the foreign language as for the sake 


A 
ao 


where the foreig 
heard. 





WOO ~ on, 
= = ¢ ‘ 
ra » 





of the pupil's general cultural train- 
ing, not that we would introduce the 
study of comparative philology into 
elementary work in foreign language, 
but that we would never pass Over 
without mention, foreign words that 
have sons or cousins in English with- 
out plainly calling attention to this 
relationship when the foreign word 
was encountered for the first time. 
Another desirable activity in prep- 
aration for worthy use of leisure is the 
habit of using the foreign language in 
connection with some particular activ- 
ity, or person, or phase of life; for in- 
stance, the keeping of a diary, the 
keeping of one’s personal expense ac- 
count, letter exchange with a native 
of the country whose language has 


HIGH 


The Three-Sentence Composition 
This experiment in the writing of 
three-sentence composition came about 
as a result of a constant, but, to a 
great extent, unsuccessful struggle 
against the writing of fragmentary 
and run-on sentences by first-term 
English Students. The most important 
result was the gradual increase in the 
number of pupils who wrote complete 
sentences until, at the end of the term, 






2. Visits to museur 
tions of foreign a 
ucts. Eee 

3. Dramatization—inform 


ate 


atizations of any situati. — 
may occur in real life. © 

4. Collection of realia and “ef : 

projects. e 
5. Games, puzzles, songs, pictu 
study, etc. : 3 

6. The teaching of the language to 

some other person. 

A beginning may be made by en- 
couraging students to help one another 
in the spirit of the Big Brother move- 
ment or the Buddy system. 

Hymen ALPERN, Principal. 
Evander Childs High School. 








POINTS 


only one incomplete sentence was 
‘found out of three classes. The stu’ 


dents who could write easily and cor’ 
rectly gained skill in the use of 
complex and compound sentences be 
cause of the necessity of limiting their 
compositions to three sentences. S 
brevity of the compositions made it 
possible to have a written composition 
period twice each week. Thirty min’ 
utes were sufficient to cover the of? 
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the discuss: 
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experience? 
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On the following da: 
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Ut instead of being peri. 
» the girls were asked {¢ 
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ve only a few in that way; 


taken to gl : ; 
otherwise, the poorer writers woul 


roduce a mere repetition of what 
they had heard. The first two sen- 


tences given above were completed 


as follows: 

1. It was pleasant to feel that I had 
actually earned the shining dime that 
lay in the palm of my hand. When 
visiting my aunt, who owned a restau- 
rant, I was permitted to place the 
mustard, sugar, and other things be- 
fore an elderly customer. At the end 
of the meal, after I had served him 
with water, the old gentleman, to my 
great surprise, gave me the dime. 


2. The first money I ever earned 
was received for taking care of a 
candy store for a friend while he went 
tolunch. Some little boys came in and 
bought three cents’ worth of peanuts. 
I felt very proud of myself for having 
been there to serve the customers, as 
two of them were my enemies. 


The entire class proceeded at this 
point to write the compositions, tak- 
ing five or six minutes at the most. 
Papers were exchanged and read. Any 
girl who enjoyed her neighbor's com- 
position stood in her place and read 
it to the class. No formal criticism of 
each one was given. If the class en- 
joyed the little story, that fact was 
evident from the expression on their 
faces. As a girl read, she paused 
slightly after each period. Then at 
the end, if an incomplete or run-on 
sentence had been read or if more or 


____ fewer than three sentences had been 
_ written, these errors were corrected 


orally by the class. Thus a sente 
sense was developed. a 
Many of the better writers = 

plained that they were not able to e 
in three sentences all that they wigh a 
Presented with the necessity of at 
this, they soon began, of their: “ae 
accord, to use well-constructed cont 
plex, compound, and complex-com. 
pound sentences. The poorer writers 
with little to say avoided saying that 


little over and over again, and their 


pleasure and self-confidence in writing 
increased as they were always able to 
write three sentences on any subject 
presented to them and receive a pass- 
ing mark if they were complete. 


After every composition deemed tie 
teresting enough to be read aloud had 
been heard, all were collected and cor- 
rected by the teacher. Although the 
two composition periods were on con- 
secutive days, the brevity of the papers 
made it possible to correct them before 
the ‘next period. Additional papers 


were often found worthy to be read 


aloud. This reading began the next 
period and was followed by a gram: 
mar drill based on the errors in sen’ 
tence structure found in these paper 
While studying the “Ballads” with 
their prancing steeds and Gay Goss 
Hawks, we decided to view some ‘ 
these ballad people from an_ anima’ 
point of view. Since this idea ve 
dificult for some, the topic Kir 
broadened to Do Animals T hink!, 
theme which was easier since 
girls had already read the story 
“Comet,” the dog who over 


” ure 
great fear, and “Lad” who capt 
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came # 


burglar. The story ip . 

the 
be told by the girl or the tae ould 
an asignment the girls considered , 
questions: these 


Have you a pet at ho 


know what is going on 
' about hi 
Can he think? When has he fi 


this? 


| Following the procedure described 
above, the girls wrote these stories: 


me? Does he 


1. A Squirrel of Sherwood Park 
Speaks to His Love. 

“See how Robin Hood and Clor- 
inda dance at Allin-a-Dale’s wedding! 
He hath braved her -father’s wrath 
and hath earned a bonny bride. Come, 
Cheepie, my love, let us be married 
so that the other squirrels may dance 
and make merry at our wedding, 
drinking the blude-red wine to your 
health.” 


2. Hynd Horn’s Ring. 

With much anxiety, Hynd Horn 
looked at his hand to see whether I 
was still glittering, only to find, to his 
great sorrow, that I was dull and 
faded and that his loved one no longer 
was faithful. By his expression, | 
realized that in his mind he pictured 
her beautiful face with its blude-red 
lips, so vivid against the lily-white 
skin. “She hath forsaken me and I 
must return across the seas,” he mut 
tered, 


3. Jealous. 

I don't see what is so interesting 
about a baby that lies in bed all day 
either crying or sleeping. It seems 
that all Bobby and his whole family 
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Now th; 
rtf is “ace this an 
he e at, Since he came along. I 
c i.” ' “a have to “take it on the 
Eee a until they forget about 
“ Say again as 

ome here, Flop,” een teeth 


4. Trained, 


a I extended my hand, my dog 
a Over and sat on his hind legs 

Owing me he had remembered the 
trick I had taught him. This day I 
decided to take him fora walk in te 
park. After we had been there a short 
time, I looked around and saw him 
sitting on his hind legs in front of: 
statue of a man whose hand was‘ 
tended. : 












5. 1 know from my studies that 
animals do not think, but I witnessed 
an incident that almost convinced me 
that even books might be wrong. I 
had just returned from the country 
and was opening my door when my 
big Collie jumped upon me and in 
his dog talk welcomed me home. The 
woman who had taken care of him 
while we were away told me that he 
had been in a similar state of excite- 
ment whenever anyone rang the front 
door-bell. 

The reading of “A Return to Con- 
stancy” by Mary Ellen Chase sug: 
gested the difficult tasks or duties that 
each one of us, at some time or other, 
is called upon to perform. The fol- 
lowing compositions were written on 
this topic: 

1. The hardest job I ever had to 
tackle in one day was the writing of 
four lines of poetry for homework. 
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Now, to Longfellow or Poe, that 
would have been an easy task, but to 
me it was a most difficult one. . That 
day I sat at my desk with a dictionary 
at my elbow until I finally composed 
the four lines, and you can imagine 
how I felt the next day when, after 
showing them to my teacher, she told 
me that I had copied the wrong assign- 
ment. 


2. The voice came over the tele- 
phone, “Please keep her as long as 
possible because scarcely anyone 1s 
here and a surprise party isn't much 
good without people.” There was 
nothing else I could think of since we 
had seen the moving-picture twice, 
done as much window-shopping as 
was possible, and lingered so long in 
the ice-cream parlor that I didn't 
think I would ever want to see a soda 
again. After my friend had nagged 
me until it seemed that I'd have to 
tell her why we couldn’t go home, I 
succeeded in arousing her interest in 
a hat-shop window so that, when we 
arrived home at last, there was a 
chorus of voices to proclaim, “Sur- 
prise!” 

3. I have had many difficult prob- 
lems in my life, but I think the hardest 
was having to apologize for all the 
twins’ pranks when I visited them in 
New Haven. The twins are the most 
mischievous set of cousins anyone ever 
had and 50, very naturally, they 
turned on the hose in our neighbor's 
kitchen while their parents were 
away. They stood behind me laugh- 
ing gleefully while I had the door shut 


git away with thim tricks,” hus 


in my face and a wrathful, “yey -_ 


me by the woman who damtied ge 
door. ‘ 

One lesson all the pupils learned as 
a result of writing three-sentence Com. 
positions was that they should Never 
write unless they have something def. 
inite to say. The recounting of , 
personal experience was always pre- 
ferred to the concocting of an imag. 
inary one. Once all realized that the 
source of all their written work could 
be found within themselves and that 
the material for a composition was the 
same they used in relating incidents 
or experiences to their friends after a 
vacation, or to their families at the 
dinner table, the composition period 
ceased to be a dreaded one by those 
who had always found writing diffi- 
cult. There was no longer the neces- 
sity of “making up a composition.” 
The girls now wrote because they 
wanted to share their experiences with 
the rest of the class and even the poor- 
est English student found that, in the 
three-sentence composition, she had a 
medium of expression which she had 
the ability to use. 

ETHEL FAGAN. 

Walton High School. 


Exhibit Your Mathematics 

During the June Regents’ week, the 
mathematics department of the Man’ 
ual Training High School arranged a 
exhibition of work submitted by “a 
dents of mathematics. The oe 
organized by a committee of tea fi 
appointed by the chairman of the 
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artment. This comp; 
sponsible for the sslertion een 7 
yation of topics, the ities 
materials needed for the . xhiby 7 of 
the assignments for which each te: rhe 
was responsible. aioe 

The finished projects were 
4 room accessible to all, and 
way interfering with students takin 
examinations. As a matter of fact rn 
room chosen was on the ground figs. 
near the main entrance and the audi- 
torium, and on a floor which was not 
being used for examinations, This 
room was kept open every day from 
nine until four. There was always a 
teacher in charge to answer questions 
and explain anything about which 
visitors inquired. 

Each teacher of the department was 
responsible for at least two finished 
projects from each class; and, besides 
these, he was requested to submit 
superior homework papers, test papers, 
and note-books which had been pre- 
pared by his students during their 
regular class periods. After the exhibit 
we awarded prizes for the best note 
books submitted in elementary alge- 
bra, plane geometry, and intermediate 
algebra. The books, on the whole, 
Were so well done that it was indeed 
difficult to decide on the winners. At 
the beginning of the term these books 
Were placed in a prominent position 
in the main corridor in the hope that 
they will serve as examples to other 
Students, 

We had in all about two hundred 
and fifty complete projects, ee 
thirty note-books, and innumerable 


Placed in 
yet in no 
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as material and space permitted. Al- a 
though the preparation of the exhibit 


entailed considerable time and effort, 
the benefit derived by both the stu- 
dents and the faculty demonstrated 
that it was well worth while. 

The list following is but a partial 
one of the topics which we used, but 
it will give the reader some idea of a 
point from which to start. 


I. ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


A. Graphs. 

1, Circle, line, bar—made by 
pupils using data of inter- 
est to them. (Baseball, 
automobiles, school statis- 
tics, etc.) 

9. Illustrations from news 
papers and magazines. 

3. Solution of linear equations. 

4. Solution of problems. 

B, History of Algebra. Short 
stories and pictures of famous 
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C. 
D. 


men influential in the develop- 
ment of algebra. 

Simple algebraic fallacies. 
Practical problems in numer? 
ical trigonometry. 


II. PLANE GEOMETRY 


A. 


on) 


les) 


Q hi 


Models, diagrams, and instru: 

ments made by students. These 

can be used to demonstrate 
such propositions as: | 

1. Any point on the perpen- 
dicular bisector of a line 
segment is equally distant 
from the ends of the seg- 
ment. 

2. The diagonals of a parallel- 
ogram bisect each other. 

3. Any point on the bisector 
of an angle is equally dis- 
tant from the sides of the 
angle, 


. Geometric designs. Geometry 


in art and nature. 


. The nine point circle. Short 


explanation and description. 
Geometry of the pyramids of 
Egypt. 


. The three problems of an- 


tiquity. 
Four color map problem. 


Methods of proving Pythagor- 
ean proposition. 


. Meaning of Pi; its value to 


a given number of decimal 
places, 

Ceva's theorem: its uses and 
other facts of importance, 


III. INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
A. Graphs—various conics; illus- 


tration of Kepler’s laws, and 


D 
E. 
F 


. Pascal’s triangle: j 


. Use of geometric 


relations of orbits 


and Cc 
and planets to conj a 


c S€ctiongs 
ts use in , 

binomial theorem. 0 the 
p TO8ression 


SOmpound 
C, 


for business forms: 
interest, annuities, et 


. Cube root. 


Puzzles. 


. Fallacies. 


IV. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 


VI. SoLtiy GEOMETRY 
A. Models of five regular 
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A. The slide 


yo Abs 


E. 


. The transit. 


Actual models 
and directions 
for their use. 


rule. 


, T rigonometric instruments used 


at sed. 


. Graphs of trigonometric and 


inverse trigonometric functions. 


Graphs of hyperbolic functions, 


. ADVANCED ALGEBRA 


A. Compound interest graphs, in- 


cluding the graph representing 
instantaneous compound inter 
est. 


B. The Cardan-Tartaglia contro- 


J 
. A set of paper mod 


versy concerning the general 
solution of the cubic equation. 


. The application of probability 


to hands of bridge. 

. The relationship among une 
constants 1, &, and Pi 
expressed by the f on mils 
c= Pi. 


els illustrat’ 


inimum 
ing a maximum and min 


problem. 
poly’ 


hedrons. 


— 


re 


c~ 





p. Models of all the Conic sec 
tions a$ actual section. of 
cone. os 


C. Pen and ink drawin 
figures for text-boo 
tions. 


8S Of the 
k Proposi- 


Dp. Model of a regular Pyramid in- 


scribed in a cone and of a cone 
inscribed in a regular pyramid 
constructed so as to show rela- 
tionships of slant height, ele- 
ment, and lateral edge. 


Sources of Material 


Articles and pictures of Einstein 
from the New Yorker. 


. Graphs collected from business 


firms, magazines, and newspapers, 


. Navigation instruments loaned 


by students having relatives who 
are sea captains. 


. Metal, wood, and cardboard sup- 


plied by the art department and 
by the school shops. 


List of Books on Reference 


: Ball, W. W.: Mathematical Rec- 


reations. “History of Mathemat- 


ics,” Macmillan, New York, 
1922. 


' Altschiller-Court: “College Ge- 


Cmetry.” Johnson Publishing 
Company, Richmond, Va., 192). 


Johnson: “Modern Geometry.” 
‘ Jones > os |: “Mathematical 


uts.” “Mathematical Wrinkles.” 


 Cajori, B,: “History of Ele 


Nentary Mathematics.” Macmil- 
1, New York. 
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6. Sanford, Ver 


Mathemati nny 
Cs. Hought if- 
, New York 1930, — 
* Licks, ss 
Mathematics." a i Van ie : 
; me New York, 1917 "i 
) q E .T4 bd 
Ematics,” G pny = 
York, 1973 = 
9. “The Mathemat; 
Teachers’ Co Mm 


‘ F llege, Columbia Unj- 


Louise M. Hanns 
g High School. 


Books and Pictures 


aici the aim of every English de- 
partment is to stimulate the desire to 
read more and better books, the prob- 
lem of providing about six thousand 
pupils with books to read is a tre- 
mendous one. In Richmond Hill High 
School we have tried to put an ever- 
increasing number of books at the dis- 
posal of our pupils and by a variety of 
devices to arouse interest in books. 

In recent years the English Depart- 
ment has not only provided for sub- 
stantial aditions to the school library, 
but built up three smaller libraries in 
annexes and three classroom libraries 
in the Main Building. The small 
classroom library is particularly worth 
while, because since many of the 
books are the teacher's own favorites, 
she can make the class enthusiastic 
about them. Pupils like the idea of a 
personal recommendation and discus: 
sion with the teacher of the characters, 


weaknesses, and merits of the book. 


Manual Trainin 
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It is our hope that in the noe — ; 
future every classroom 1 thee me 
will be equipped with a library of 
a ee department offices there are 
many beautifully illustrated copies of 
such books as ~lreasure Island, 
“Ivanhoe,” the “Odyssey,” David 
Copperfield,” and “A Tale of Two 
Cities.” These are, of course, at the 
disposal of all teachers at any time. 
We have also been building up a 
collection of pictures. At present, 
English classrooms are decorated with 
twenty-nine pictures related to David 
Copperfield, Ivanhoe, Idylls of the 
King, and other books studied. Each 
term we have added to the list. 

The department has also a good 
collection of large, attractively colored 
literary maps of the United States and 
England. — 

Two of the members of our depart- 
ment have, fortunately for the rest of 
us, a hobby that has made it possible 
for us to acquire a collection of pic- 
tures, which we believe is unsurpassed 
in any school. From postcards, text- 
books, and other illustrations one of 
these teachers has made 8 x 10 enlarge- 
ments of the best of the collections 
of the entire department. At the pres- 
ent time we have about three hundred 


of these enlargements. Those of us - 


who have lent him our own collections 
were agreeably surprised, because the 
enlargements were in most cases much 
clearer and more effective that the 
originals—and we still had our orig- 
inals unaffected by the process. Films 
have also been made from these pic- 


tures. A catalogue has just | 
pleted of all enlargements een 
and in this collection there 
about 600 miniature Prints . Noy, 
who have tried to fing 205 d Sacherg 
tions of texts will realize thst illustys, 
these pictures are, AD asset 
The other photographer ie 
partment has developed nee de- 
slides which may be Projected 30 
screen or reversed wall map ‘ee : 
ordinary classroom. Many'¢f a 
have been developed from ww ee 
taken by the photogra Pea 


) Pher himgelt ; 
his rambles through the British Isles 


Recently in order to stimulate ip. 
terest in books and authors, we held 
an author contest. Prizes of one to 
five dollars were given to those who 
recognized the greatest number of 
sixty authors whose pictures were 


COm. 
Thy 


posted on the English bulletin boards. } 


It was interesting to watch the pupils 
matching pictures in text-books and 
reference books with those on the 
bulletin boards. | 

Conscious of the fact that the typ 
of pupils in our high school are varied 


and ever changing, we have, in the j 


past six years, revised our reading 
e Py n 
twice, and are again at work 0 


ae e ate 
modernization. At present ther 


about 1,500 books on the list. We tty 


to reach the boy who can enjoy x 
ing more difficult than the 


Murder Case or Penrod, Oe tie of 


one whose taste run ¢0 
Ibsen. The members of the 


sa ‘ous Way? 
feel that, if in these vatl© ie lives 


help our pupils to ent 


; jmp? 
and to solve the increasingly 
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tment 
depa - 


»oblems of ““What shal] I do art 


ee ime?””, o 
6f feisure t » OUF work jg Worth 


yiile: 


Mary J. My 


é; é RPHY, 
r mond Hill High School. : 


‘ Vitalizing the Teaching of the 
n,eulation in Advanced Biology 
the study of the blood and Circula- 
zn if Advanced Biology can be vital- 
i by introducing demonstrations, 
sich, though not in the syllabus, are 
gnently important from an educa- 
sal, physiological, and clinica] point 
fyview. As the. circulation is studied 
spresent it has a purely cultural 
ue. Why not invest it.with a utili- 
‘an value as well? 

There should be little sympathy for 


% opinion that the child will be 


wen a negative idea of health instead 


: study of the blood, is just like 
lying electricity without applying 
knowledge gained, towards a bet- 
| Understanding of the inventions 


“ha person is examined by a 
‘lan, the findings are given the 
“ut, but his scientific background 
“A that he cannot evaluate these 
Ae and form a true picture of his 
' Hon. Far from alarming the stu- 
\ : knowledge of the significance 
,, ~ Pressure would help him to 
,. 22d that a blood pressure ten 
* Or below, means little, that a 
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haemo ‘ 
glob 
about, If Se i 


Ittle 
Ww 
ere taught, the st 


udent 
2 Person yw: 


4 weak heart 
EXCess exertion 


come more effective 
_ fe are a number of g 

“ons which could be used in soe, 
Ing of the blood 


and circulation j 
Biology classes. Some of them feuclee 
the drawing of blood. In such in- 
stances only the teacher's blood should 
be used. Since the amount of blood 
drawn in any of these experiments igs 
seldom more than two drops the 
ay can be the source several times 

y. 

The Tallqvist Haemoglobinometer, 
involves the matching of a drop of 
blood with a color chart. The per- 
centage of haemoglobin will be de- 
termined by the closest color match 
on the chart. The technique is simple 
and the chance of infection is nil. 
However, as a precaution the finger 
to be pricked is washed with alcohol 
before, and with iodine after the oper- 
ation. The entire apparatus costs 
about $2.50. — 

A Haemocytometer » 
bout $10.00. Blology Clubs, through 
the G. O. funds, can be given oe 
for the purchase of this instru- 
blood count™ can be 
the interest 1s 


money ae 
ment and a 
done; needless to Say, 


intense. 





a i eT rh en 
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Slides from neighboring hospitals 
showing cases of pernicious anemia 
and of leukemia provide great inter- 
est and are very helpful to compare 
with normal slides. The blood picture 
in each of these cases is fascinating be- 
cause of the definiteness of the picture. 

A Sphygmomanometer (blood pres- 
sure apparatus) can easily be bor- 
rowed (some Health Education De- 
partments own them), blood pressure 
taken, and its significance discussed. 
A stethoscope can be bought for 
about $2.00, by means of which the 
heart beats and breath sounds can be 
listened to. 

Those teachers who are unfamiliar 
with the technique of some of these 
demonstrations could read up any 
book on clinical microscopy, where de- 
tailed directions concerning them will 

be found. The principle in each case 
is simple. The intense interest of the 
class will more than repay any added 
effort involved in performing the 
demonstrations. 
HERMAN G. DLUGATZ. 
Evander Childs High School. 


Effective Pupil Teaching 


Though it is not advisable to per- 
mit pupils to conduct the class lessons 
for all types of work nor to permit all 
pupils to try this executive work, I 
think there are some books among 
those studied in the English classes 
which lend themselves satisfactorily to 
pupil teaching. I am always glad of 
the opportunity to give bright pupils 
something unusual to do, as I feel 
that most of my time and strength go 


to the duller pupils, They seem to be on t 


~ Who 0 he i 4 
them in numbers, “tweig, 1° yuse they have no way baka ork, Vocabul 
, One of We texts I teach (ot "the next pupil teacher's iets a ANsWer tes ’ a checking, short. 
do not teac i Tq . ial j ; » Teadj 
) in this Sie ther chinds special interests, o- mode of Phrasing ters ing aloud, para- 


S 4 


House of the Seven Gables» The |" cach. in- the [oe atizing, 


w 
only the first lesson to get teach F put I am not satisfied with th; extent the I contro] to a great 
the. =: th this Mark give 
started properly; I som cunts Pupils inary type of lesson, even if a “ teacher, n the pupil 
the last review lesson: cia lesson. I demand originality Keep the tesso 


pupil begs the lesson from 
classes are always highly ex cited wh e 
I announce on the day of the en 
lesson, “The rest of this book _ 
taught by pupils. Please cont th 
notice on the bulletin board to find 
out whether you are conducting 4 
lesson, and when. Also follow the 
directions and hints given.” 

I then give detailed instructions 
that both class and pupil teacher wil] 
know what I expect to be done. These 
instructions are intended to forestall 
various weaknesses the lessons would 
show if inexperienced persons were 
permitted to handle them without 
advice. | F 

Now, the pupils do very well 
deed (since I have deliberately chosen 
the pupils best fitted for. the work, } 
intending it as a special incentive ant 
joy for them) with the ordinary We 
of lesson—dictating the new ay 
ment, checking the vocabulary a 
in the notebooks, covering the ¢ nf 
ters of the day’s assignment ee is 
tion and answer method. If 


| rather than 


a il teacher must d 
\fach PUP St do somethin 

ferent from what has been done - 4 i first | 

he lessons preceding his. Thig ut will show 4 


Puts cig fa 
he leader on his mettle. I think the Poe i : "epetition of detailed in- 
rom, 


wll instructions given at the outset to few | the teacher The next 
he class (and at the same time, neces. followed be “t usually very good, 
grily, to the leaders) will show how ing out af dea whe the Peer 
[try to guide the conducting of the leaders. The pn stl A 
- often 
o —_— 1 creeps into the lessons we Ourselves 
et Onvag ean: a og possible. teach. At this time I put a small bomb 
Make quiet pupils recite and pursue under both the pupils and th me: 
bem till they tell all they know. If ing leaders. This usually et snes 
pssble, do not have the same pupil the lessons finish with a fair fiesta 
mite twice. Do not give questions | 


This term the following methods 
uswerable by yes or no. Give thought and devices, aside from question and 


estions as well as fact questions. answer method, were used by these 
Draw forth full answers. Allow ques- pupil teachers: 

, comments, and discussions. | Vocabulary check by notebook in- 
pils must look up five new words in spection, reading aloud from note- 
bulary each day and enter them book, board work, multiple choice 
their notebooks. The pupil teachers tests, and matching tests. 

st check this work daily in some | Compositions written on board. 

y. Discuss plot, character, humor, | Summary of chapters with some 
0s, suspense, realism, atmosphere, true and some false statements read 
“color, moral issues, style, author's aloud by leader, the other pupils ho 
tude toward life and people. Plan unteering to correct errors and = ms 
'y of work for thirty-five minutes.  Short-answer ‘lie ae 
teed a small part of the period for multiple iy of the lesson 
w" things, usually.) ——_ 


‘ous pupils as desig: 
Se any original methods you care taken up by various pup 


by leader.  - 
’ch pupil teacher must use some — box made at beginning of 


me, 





















N is likely to be fair, 
need for specific criti- 


thought questions, 
weakness. The classes really 


ils 4P 
lively discussions. The puP device bad ed in the sod 
th se sik sted ers tha? fof T ding lessons. You may try board Pen 
orou 
gnly 09 
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; etc. Originality 


N sna ’ 
ON your toes yourself,” BP ip eihy 
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1 acking another pupil a 
tet ae latter answered; 
ee Be second asking someone else a 
question. If a pupil could not answer, 
1 uestion. 

~~ a oe dramatizations; 
a dramatization competition of the 
same scene by three groups judged by 


the class. . | 
Ten minute opportunity to write 


imaginary finish to the plot of the 
novel (written after reading of first 
six chapters). _ 

Having class look for similes 
and metaphors and then volunteer 
examples; also assigning pupils to 
read examples found by leader and tell 
what they were. Same method for 
humor and pathos. 

Paraphrasing of difficult prolonged 
similes or philosophical passages. 

Written imaginary conversation 
based on an incident not elaborated in 
the book—for instance, conversation 
among the people in the train after 
Hepzibah and Clifford left. 

Character study of Phoebe made by 
pupils assigned to read aloud passages 
previously selected by leader and then 
tell what trait of character was illus- 
trated, 

All sorts of bees—one match lined 
up boys against girls in two lines; one 
had boys matched against girls with- 
out standing (volunteer answering 
from a boy and then a girl with a 
score keeper working at the board). 
For matches the leader used about 
sixty questions of mixed type, includ- 
ing vocabulary, but all short and 
specific, 


Two interesting things t 


have liked to see done showy 1 ierest and does inter 


e . Wer 1 = the 
lteely: aéwn ard mi “ete; . | individual. Here, one gee, a etige 
in | : ; TOUp of 
based on the death of Jaffrey Ne peor’ —e aN ingenious nips 
. 7 € 0 | 
cheon or some other excitj ical * Computing the value 


of Pi by applying g principle 4 
eovered by the F Tenchman, Buff . 
A little further on, is another es 


ing; and a small ices happen, 
“Wisdom of Hawthorne” . ceed 
printed and illuminat Ning 
versal application ag: Of uni. of people manipulating Sir Franc; 

| Th l TOm th Galton’s Quincun a sj “ta 
novel. Ihe latter would } : >» 2 simple machine 





and trj- 
thus far has thought of maki Pupil | angular pins, Pia Which the normal 
sf ake. asiieamen. a NY either | frequency curve is obtained in one 
ideas often pleasurably su ugh their | case and a skew fr ©quency curve in 
Ene Ea me. the other. Then as we Pass On we see 

Richmond Hill High School, ‘| M0the®_ SOUP admiring the mechan- 
jical generation of the conic sec. 

tions. By having a cone revolve in a 
darkened booth as beams of light in 
a plane surface play on it, one sees 
the circle merge into the elipse, the 
tlipse into the parabola, and the para- 
bola into the hyperbola, and the 
hyperbola back into the parabola, and 
© on. What a splendid example of 
the fundamental unity of mathematics! 
And as we continue, we see another 
foup getting their first introduction 
the Fourth Dimension. By means 
f lantern slides and very ingenious 
todels four dimensional figures are 
"ojected into three dimensional space. 
¢ whole thing is, of course, done in- 


The Mathematics Exhibit at the 
Century of Progress Exposition 


That the mathematics section of the 
Hall of Science Exhibition at the 
Century of Progress should have 
proved so popular that it had to be 
moved this year to a more accessible 
part of the building, is hardly beliew 
able, but nevertheless true. The writer 
saw the crowds that flocked to se 
this particular exhibition on one of 
those hot, muggy, Chicago Summer 
days, which even the seasoned ne 
Yorker, accustomed to the high at 
ity of the seashore, finds unbears of 
He even had the supreme P ae hictively and the difficult concepts in- 
peacefully settling a wai” | g the "duced very gradually. And so the 
among several people na right miter could go on describing the 
weekly paradox, as to why i. interesting features of the ex- 

bit, such as the models of the various 


n 
angle was not equal to ? 

angle. ‘on that the + Curves, the lantern slides of 
The underlying impres* is} "ematical recreations and fallacies, 


a ceives 
visitor to this exhibition "de to in’ : SO on. The writer has already 
that mathematics can be ™ "Honed the very lively argument, 



















ee, e made of the 

= _ Interesting histor; 

: a dealing With the a aan 
€Matics on isplay at the exhj. 


Itio 
N. To quote from the descriptiy 
LT) . 


5.3 Ost People 
pinion that the history é aie 
@- 


Matics is 
is not a eg 
e histo aoe 
Ty of mathematics which 
full of human interest.” Hoy fin 3 
would be to have COpies o a 
€fS In our schools! 

A teacher of the subject leaves this 
exhibit with newer and clearer ideas 
of how models and other illustrative 
Material can be used to vitalize and 
‘Make more interesting the teaching of 
mathematics. Also with the wish that 
it were possible to obtain slides of the 
entire exhibit in order that our pupils 
could thrill to the beauty and glory 
that belong to mathematics in the same 
way as the crowds at the Fair were 
thrilled. 

BENJAMIN BRAVERMAN. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


f these post- 


A Tale of Two Cities in Action 

A golden-haired Lucie sobbed con- 
vulsively, then swooned; a none-the- 
less human Dr. Manette vainly sought 
to comfort her—and an audience of 
several hundred students and faculty, 
intently watched every movement, 
forgetting for the moment the actors 
were merely people in miniature— 
string-controlled marionettes. Two and 
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Ce es eee 


of planning, designing, 
play-writing, costuming; ee to 
fe and string - pulling 
See three fourth-term English 
aan ‘ ulted in the vivid puppet 
Se ET £ Two Cities,” 
version of “A Tale o dhe 
presented on June 1), 1934, ae : 
auditorium of the Richmond Hill rig 
a“ issue of HIGH POINTS con’ 
tained a brief, pregnant article by 
Miss Elsa J. Fuchs, of the Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School English Depart: 
ment, concerning a dramatization of 
“A Tale of Two Cities” presented in 
the English classroom, with costumed 
Woolworth dolls, wire-propelled, for 
actors, and a wavering painted card- 
board box for the stage. Some of the 
students involved, especially the “Miss 
Sylvia” referred to, became keenly in- 
terested in the true marionette stage 
and experimented with jointed bodies, 
individualized heads, puppet controls 
and stages. The seed had been sown. 
In February, 1934, fresh from 
Hunter and Radcliffe, new to the 
ways of John and Helen, ‘Miss 
Sylvia” faced her first English classes 
at the Richmond Hill High School. 
It was a coincidence that the “A Tale 
of Two Cities” should be the required 
text—the temptation was great. For 
a time she hesitated. A true marion- 
ette production might consume too 
much time and energy. Resolutely 
she set the idea aside; her first term 
of teaching should be devoted strictly 
to becoming acclimated to dealings 


a half months 


with classroom problems, lessons and 


discipline, 


However, encouraged by h 
man, Mr. Tresser, she q 
periment. The students 
means a select group—no 
repeating the course. Ty give the i 
new significance she Suggested k 
sketches of the faces of th ent that 
portant characters be m, ise re im- 
who could not draw were +. 
the sketches for accuracy, 
the descriptions given by 
implacable Madame Def 
Miss Pross, a trim Mr, Lorry material. 
ized on paper. Then, the story havin 
been finished, the class determined 
upon the most important characters, 
and selected the most dramatic scenes 
in the book. Sketches of costumes, as 
well as faces, were now made for all 
the major characters. Then sketches 
were made for the settings of major 
scenes. This involved considerable re: 
search into contemporary living con- 
ditions, especially the homes and furni- 
ture of the period. 

Since the work had moved smoothly, 
it seemed most logical to proceed 
with the puppet show in three met 
sions. The students were genuinely 
aroused; the material was prota 
The cast having been decided ae 
and the major scenes roughly ge 

ked to write 
out, the classes were as a 
an exercise in dramatic pee 
sections of the story. 4 a scenes, 
of five then received these trl’ , 
selected, revised, combined, ee 
emerged with a play in fv s 
seven scenes. rust 

To other committees wen eo 
the other phases of the wor 


Were 
Ca fey 


0 


Y no 


to CTiticize 
referring to 
Dickens A 
arge, a fiery 


~ 
2 
Qa. 
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er Chai, 


GQ ma 
a canine 


fans for Puppeteerin ) 
jirections in the a os ws a 
Miss Edith Flack-Ackeley a ; - 
Mills and Dunn), Ne ion i * 
made the cotton-stuffed cloth a 
weighted with lead followin : th 
simple pattern in Misg Flack-Ackel . 
hook. Another, following the ae 
designs, made the costumes from ar 
scraps Of silk and lace and velvet and 
cotton. Madame Defarge received a 
fur neckpiece, as pres 


cribed by Dick- 
ens, and was equipped with long stee] 


knitting needles (contributed by the 
Chemistry Department), A fourth 
‘committee carefully fashioned the 
heads and wigs. Two types of head 
were used: the members of the mob 
received stuffed cloth heads, colored 
with crayon; the Principals, more 
meticulously treated, received papier- 
maché heads, closely modeled after the 
preliminary character sketches. Wigs 
were made of odds and ends—wool, 
word, braid, scraps of material. An- 
other committee, headed by Philip and 
Anthony, made the wooden controls 
for stringing and manipulating the 
tolls, and the stage. In all, there were 
ineteen dolls, a mob of nine, and 
tn leading characters, averaging 
“ghteen inches in height. With a 
tale of three inches to the foot, the 
oscenium opening was six feet long 
Ud three feet high. 
Simplicity was the keynote. A 
imum number of strings was used 
Ivive for the women, seven for the 
> Two strings were attached to 
. head, two to the hands, and one’ 
the small of the back. ‘These were 
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‘Strings, attached 

ee and fastened toa eas, hen 

designed and executed 
ttee, was y 

; ! ; Ntea 

= Practical, The Original re 

* “ Copied in colored Crayons on 

NDleached muslin, large enough 

cover the backg ae 


ound of the , 
pleted Stage, and suspended by being 


Ooden frame at the 


» @ few inches hi her 
than the Proscenium opening. Before 


the performance al] scenes were tacked 
On, One above the other, like the 
layers of an Onion; for a change of 
Setting each was quickly peeled off 
Properties, period chairs, tables, 
benches, a stool and the guillotine, 
were made by the “Props” Com- 
mittee. 

Work was done after school hours, 
the various committees being digni- 
fied with the unifying title of “The 
Puppet Guild.” Time flew. Two 
weeks before Regents’ tests (work 
had started after the Easter vacation) 
rehearsals began. It took one week 
for the players to learn their parts 
verbatim; not until then were they 
allowed to hold the dolls, carefully 
weighted and strung. One afternoon 
was enough to master the basic prin- 
ciples of puppet movements; the other 
afternoons were spent 1n perf oan 
entrances and exits, swooning, walk: 
ing, sitting, battling. The book = 
come alive—Madame Defarge, ¢ 
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puppet, was 2 formidable antag: 
as a 


nist, and the Pross-Defarge combat 
onist, 


was an unforgettable high-light. Those 


not engaged as leading — 
were members of the mob, a i 
tered and howled and rage = 
rumbled in true Revolutionary vt - 
In all, over thirty students worke 


tion. 
together on the produc | | 
We were fortunate in having the 


~~eration of all departments, 
wa ‘elnaton of the Art aa 
and Mr. Trubenback of the Genera 
Shop especially proving staunch allies. 
To help cover expenses, the Print 
Shop, under the direction of Mr. Ed- 
ward Foote, supplied blue and white 
tickets, which were sold at five cents 
each. Miss Barber and Miss Schlach- 
ter of the Speech Department gener- 
ously contributed their spotlights to 
supplement the regular lighting banks 
of the auditorium stage. To allay any 
possibility of restlessness in the audi- 
ence during the changing of scenery, 
and to add to the Revolutionary 
Period. atmosphere, during intermis- 
sions Mr. Leonard F. Manheim of the 
English Department, accompanied by 
Mrs. Poetz of the Music Department, 
sang several French songs actually on 
the lips of the people during the 
turbulent years from 1779 to 1792. 
Back stage, during the play, Louis 
thundered away (with the aid of the 
kettle-drum) at the storming of the 
Bastille; Eugene furnished soft violin 
music for one scene between Carton 
and Lucie (‘remember there is a man 
who would give his life to keep a life 
you have beside you”), 


From the moment the black. 
curtains first opened upon = Velvet 
gathering in the wine-shop to ey 
they closed upon the gory Buillor 

is difficult to say who had tr tine, is 
preciation of the play—thoge in : ap. 
of the curtain in the audience, o, oe 
behind, pulling the strings, Ose 


SYLVIA J. Russgy, 
Richmond Hill High Schoo], 


City-Wide Activity of Latin a 

The Association of Chairmen a 
Classical Languages in the Ney York 
City High Schools has just begun 
new movement of codperation with 
The Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers, New York University, 
Washington Square East, in order to 
bring all the Latin pupils of the city 
into closer relationships. The move- 
ment resulted in three different en- 
deavors. The first was a meeting of 
all the Latin clubs of the city high 
schools, both junior and senior div 
‘sions. The second was an old fash 
joned Latin vocabulary test for the 
junior high school students and the 


first year students of the senior high 


schools. The third was an exhibition 
of projects, posters, and objects “ be 
inspired by the study of the G 
and Roman models. 

In the first get-togethe 
April 12, in the Judson A 
New York University, 
spirational talks by Dr. To 
cipal of Grover Clevelan ie 
School; Mr. are 2 the 
O nguages of the 
Pleas Profesor Catr ° 


r meeting op 
uditorium © 


unior 


f Teach’ 
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there were - | 


ers College, Columbia, Miss 
principal of Joan of Ar 
school, and others. Ty, 
blage sang Roman gop 
to the Latin cheers 
Latin Clubs. 

On May 28, the old fashioned yo. 
cabulary bee was held. Almost thi 
schools took part. Morris boris. 
1B pupil of Morris High School, de- 
feated Seymour Rudin of Junior fj rd 
School 82, the Bronx, by only one 
point. The first method to eliminate 
contestants was the old oral manner. 
Professor Carr pronounced Latin 


Dillon, 
¢ Junior High 
© whole assem- 
88 and listened 
of SOme of the 


' words and the pupils gave the Eng- 


lish meanings. | 

After an hour’s competition, eight 
girls and five boys remained without 
having made an error. This group 
then competed in a written test con- 
sisting of fifty. English words to be 
translated into Latin. The two boys 
mentioned above both received a per- 
fect mark. The choice between the 
two had to be made by an additional 
test. The committee of Judges con- 
sisted of Professor Carr, Mr. Jacob 
Mann of John Adams High School, 
Miss Beatrice Stepanek of Eastern 
District High School, Miss Margaret 
J. McKelvie of Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, Miss Isabelle M. Weeks of St. 
Clair McKelway Junior High School 
ind Mr. Noah Sebarer of Nathan 
Hale Junior High School, Mrs. Mar- 
Saret Marshall of Joan of Arc Junior 
High School, Chairman, and Miss 
aroline Dithridge, Manual Training 
gh School. The Committee was 
ded by Professor Frances E. Sabin 
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Service Bureay 


gave many 


nstructed ‘posters — 


a her Staff of the 

im Classical Teachers, The exhibi 
1on in The Service Bureay ‘ 
evidences Of well co 

4nd Roman Objects, 


Projects, 


There were 140 


Types Of Projects 


Roman Hou 
seg 
Oman Camps 
Oman Turrets 
Cata ults, Ballistas, and § 


Scrolls and writj 
Roman Chariots tablets 


Roman Mon 
emples in, 
oman Mii 4 and soap 


Arches carved f 
a7 = 2 i tien soap 


COrpios 


oman Soldiers in various sizes 


oman Costumes 
A Water Clock 
Roman Road in cla 
large clay model of 
virate” 
Glass Slides 
Roman Galleys : 


Models of figures, dolls, etc. 
Roman Bridge 


the “EF irst Trium- 


Roman Monuments and Buildings 


Statues—Discus Thrower 
Roman Senator 


Model—Modern versus Roman Warfare 


Posters and Charts: 


1. Relation of Latin to other subjects: 


(a) Geometry 
(b) Science 
(c) Language 


t Art and Architecture 


e) Modern Advertising 
2. College Seals 
3. Stamps 


4, Drawings of subjects dealing with 


Roman Life 
5. Maps 
6. Illustrated Syntax charts 
”. Paintings—scenes, ships 
books—de 
ee reviews, 
poetry, mythology, 
gil, and Horace. 


Editions of Schools Papers. 


Caesar, 


‘vati history, stories, 
aie activities, debates, 
Cicero, Vere 
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Prize Winners 


School 
Name of Pupil 
Edward Kapal Newton High 
| nay ee a Jamaica High 


Christopher Casserly De Witt Clinton 
Pearl Feldman 
Latin Class 


Harry Blatt 
Ruth Arming 


Harry Bach . 
Harriet Bonowitz 


Toby Kratchick 
Latin Club 
Latin Club 
Morton Spivak 


Acknowledgment and gratitude 
must be paid to Miss Lucy M. Pres- 
cott, chairman of the Classical De- 
partment of Abraham Lincoln High 
School for her work in arranging the 
first meeting and the details of the two 
contests held in this movement of 
cooperation. To all the chairmen of 
the departments and to the teachers 
whose efforts were so worthily re- 
warded, thanks must be given. 

J. MANN. 


John Adams High School. 


Relief Work at Annex 48, 
James Monroe High School 

A hungry child cannot learn or 
succeed in school. That is why Mr. 
L. B. Smith, Teacher-in-Charge of 
Annex 48, James Monroe High 
School, appointed a committee of 
teachers a few years ago to go into 
the homes of the children who seemed 
to be in need, to investigate carefully 
every case of suspected poverty, and 
to recommend such remedies as lay 


Hunter College 


Franklin K. Lane 


Townsend Harris 
Grover Cleveland 
Morris High 


Washington Irving 


Object 
Roman Galley 


Plaque—The Galley 
rate 2 
Roman Turret 


Piet Triumyj 


H. S. Capsa and Scroll 


Series of charts show; 
Latin to everyday lif. telation of 
Series of charts— “Th. sis 
ment in three modern fant, Ele. 
Bes” 


Series of charts—‘T.at; 
. = a Advertising Greek 
chool . —, 


Model—"Discus Thrower" 


within the power of the school to pro- 
vide. This committee has been doing 
a great deal more than supplying 
food, carfare, clothing, shoes, eye. 
glasses and dental treatment. It has 
been educating the parents. The work 
has been done in the free time of the 
teachers in addition to the usual regu- 
lar program of teaching. 

These visits to the home have been 
invaluable to the school, the child, and 
the parent. The school has learned 
to be more understanding and sym 
pathetic. The child has been cared 
for and the parent has been supplied 
with valuable information. He or sh 
has been tactfully approached on mat’ 
ters of cheap and nourishing food, e 
need for greater care and cleanliness m 
the home, and the importance of per 
sonal cleanliness and appearan®® | 

The school feels and society = 
that every child is entitled 2 = 
shelter and clothing. Our inv were 
tions showed that many pat aes 0 
failing, through discourageme? 
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| those of their children is 


jaziness, tO provide fp 
and had turned to o& 
the city, to friends to the s¢ 
It is often Necessary to . 
to them that neither the ci 
neighbor, nor the schoo] Owes th 
living, that temporary or perm _ 
failure to supply their Own Needs a, 
educating influence in the ‘Sten dk 
rection. It weakens their moral eh . 
makes them lazy and careless and i. 
different. Parents often had to be 
shown that the money spent on te 


Urces, to 
hool, 

bring home 
ty nor their 


| ing pictures should go for bread, that 


it was unfair to expect the city to pay 
for the day and night consumption of 
electricity by a radio, that a telephone 
is a luxury, that a cheaper apartment 
and fewer clothes will mean better 


i food. 


It was often found that while the 
parents were comparatively comfort- 
able, the children were suffering from 
malnutrition and the school was ex- 
pected to supply the clothes. 

In one home, where the mother, 


| bandoned by the husband, was living 
with two children in a dirty dark 


apartment back of a coal bin, the radio 


Was going continually, the mother had 
| 80d silk stockings and expensive 
| rthopedic shoes, the older girl used 
tb stick and chewed gum. This girl 
‘ould have stayed with the grand: 
j “ther in the country, but preferred 
Ne city life. This family was later 


‘possessed and found another place 


€ same type. 
‘N another home, the mother whom 


Pride forbade to'ask for charity was 
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ticity wer, Fie heen gas and elec. 


© case, and cloth. 


in 
mi Gotten from the Red C 
hei the Various Members of ie 
. 1 i . 
per mother’s Sratitude was 


A father Came to school. He said 


boy, 
time 7 ee them until such 
The home was visit ao be made, 
but no Pee, € lal 
the father came to or mere, Finally, 
school in a tower- 
a Tage and forbade us to visit the 
e. He appeared to be a stro 
able-bodied man. H a4 
. He produced old, 
worn letters of various kinds, but still 
no discharge papers. He said, “What 
do you mean by telling my boy to go 
out and shine shoes! I don't want 
him to go out on the streets and work 
and be a bum!” We told him that we 
could not continue to give his boy any 
aid if we were not allowed to investi- 
gate the case. The next day the 
mother came to school. She said that 
the husband had been adjudged in- 
sane after the World War, had been 
given a disability pension, and on this 
they had married and raised a family 
which had 5 entirely sup- 
d by public charity. 
pe yl aed for carfare and lunch. 
Her school work was very “4 . It 
was suggested to her that she change 
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urse so as to be in a position 
to earn her living as soon as a? 
and to help her family. Her — 
was, “I'm going to be a surgeon. 
was futile to point out to her the 
years of training, expense and experi: 
ence necessary to reach this goal. She 
admitted that her family was in no 
position to pay for her education and 
training. But she was also consis- 
tantly unwilling to prepare for a more 
immediate and realizable goal. 

Some of the truths forcibly brought 
home to the committee are that pov- 
erty is nearly always accompanied by 


her co 


- shiftlessness or greed or dirt or dis: - 


honesty, and often by an unwilling: 
ness to work. We provide children 
with clothing or shoes. Almost never 
do they come back to say, “Thank 
you.” They do not even reward us 
with good work at school or attention 
to their lessons. One boy who was 
receiving carfare and lunch was con- 
tinually causing minor disturbances in 
his classes. Another boy played tru- 
ant. Another boy who applied for 
aid and whose family was being cared 
for by the city was actually a menace 
and had to be kept under watch. 

A very nice quiet boy had been 
absent a great deal. When he re- 
turned to school, his pale face and 
broken shoes caused us to question 
him. We immediately set to work 
to help him. We procured a fine pair 
of shoes. We saw them on his feet 
but neither he nor his parents for him 
expressed gratitude, The next thing 
was to provide him with a little money 
and to do this some simple work was 


said that his parents had tolgq tins 


offered him. The first da 

imself from doi Y Re excused 
himself fre ng the work 
second day, he didn’t offer any e 

he third day, wh 7 aetiae, 

The t y; en questioned h 
» ie 
Not 
to do the work. They are getti, 
‘ : £ re. 
lief from the city. 

A mother came to borrow ten dol 
lars. The money was loaned. It was 
never repaid. It was suggesteg that 
her daughter, who was sixteen, mind 
a small boy an hour or two a day, at 
thirty-five cents an hour, Her answer 
was, “My daughter will not be any- 
body’s servant girl.” 

Now I wish to present a shining 
exception. Of ten pupils, but one 
returned to give thanks. One pupil, 
of the many who have been helped, 
refused to accept anything until she 
had earned it. This young girl found 
her family in dire straights. The 


‘father was ill in the hospital, the 


mother -was ill at home. There was 
no money. The mother and daughter 
had been running: a little notion stand 
in front of their house but even this 
meager income had been stopped by 


the mother’s illness. The girl asked 


to have her program changed s0 that 
she could have as much time as Po 
sible at home to help her mother. The 
girl was absent one day to bring the 
father home from the hospital an 3 
few days later a fire destroyed ok 
place where they were living. he 
word of complaint from the g't" a 
was big-eyed with perplexity but od 
maculately clean and tidy in pate 4 
made-over garments. Absence 
worry caused her to do poor ly 10 
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| cept charity, either in the fo 





} js a very efficient worker 





school work, Appeal Was mad 
committee to all her the by the 
harass her or Worry h er set i NOt to 
marks. She steadfastly refused ¢, Poor 
ace 
Tm of Car- 
Consented 
& she could 
money. She 
and, in ad- 


fare, lunch, or clothes She 
however to work at anythin 
do in exchange for a little 


dition, is learning somet 

may help her, later, to earn a livin 
These conditions can be allsviated 

by 2 program of adult education which 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 


A Study of Results in 
Regents’ Tests in Shorthand 


In June the teachers of the short- 
hand department of Jamaica High 
School, in addition to their usual 
analysis of the Regents’ papers, made 
a particular study of the results ob- 
tained under the new marking scheme 
a compared with those which would 


have resulted under the old scheme. 


It is because we thought our findings 
night be of interest to others that we 


| Pass them on. 


Of the 124 students registered there 


Were 9 failures under the new as com- 


Pared with 12 that would have oc- 
“ured under the old. 

The range under both schemes was 
*s follows: 


New Old 

Highest 98 «98 
First Quartile 90 92 
edian 82 84 
Third Quartile 73 vp 
West 0 13 
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Will in 

i all information needed to 

hom n Maintain ap ade 
ne quate 
af de 1Mprove the ip. 
: Ome and its surround- 
eee Ie €s of the children the 
i im an Preparation of 
~? the p Oper Care of children, their 
Normally, go. 
and the Proper use 


ALN, CUsHNER, 


SoL Gr 
James Monroe High 7 ie 


COMMENTS 


Under the new schedule 88 marks 
were lowered; 19 marks were raised: 
12 marks remained unchanged. 

Of these 88 lowered: 

| 23 students lost 1 credit 

17 students lost 2 credits 

11 students lost 3 credits 

11 students lost 4 credits 

8 students lost 5 credits 

4 students lost 6 credits 

4 students lost 7 credits 

8 students lost more 
Of the 19 raised: 

5 gained 1 credit 

9 gained 2 credits 

2 gained 3 credits 

1 gained 4 credits 

2 gained 6 credits 
Under each scheme the marks were 


grouped as follows: New Old 


QOH LOD  nerrersreere nit 41 
BS — QO casrensssenenome = oe 22 
15 — BF cranmenennnmrnt 30 33 
5 ee pn noe 16 

2 
= GF svrmnnmnnrnn 1 
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on run-on sentences 
the sentence starting 
“Then” in letter one) amounted : 
88% or .71% ‘a paper. This - ~ 
course, would have been just one ha 
this amount under the old regulations. 
Our spelling deductions, of course, 
were the same under both — 
Seventy-six such words average 
about 1.22% a paper. Additional 
spelling deductions due to typograph: 
ical errors as “sercice™ for “service, 
32 in all, average about .57 a paper. 
The losses due to words being 


added were: 
New—720% or .58% per paper 
Old —360% or .29% per paper 
Those due to omissions were: 
New—322% or 2.6% per paper 
Old —161% or 1.3% per paper 
Those due to substitutions were: 
New—776% or 6.2% per paper 
Old —388% or 3.1% per paper 
A further analysis of the latter class 

of erors revealed the losses fell under 

these headings: 


Short Form errors as “of” for “to” 122% 
Singular for plural as “assignment” 
for “assignMents” eueceurnmnsman 88 
Plural for singular as “classes” for 
, 66 


Our losses 


nisi eam 

Tense changes as “completed” for 
OLIDIERE iicvicamenenicummnnsciscnineass 

Wrong | endings as “Very truly 
yours’ for “Very cordially 
Fee Ricicctienierenmmmancnmmmeguns oh 


rae |, omissions as “rule” for 
Poor loop formation as “advance” 

for “advanced” calNieaiinntiimeaiiiisee ‘Li 
Poor sizing as “which is not” for 


CT. ilies Tie 
Others as “offer” for "Pave necnene 376 
a 


* From an address by Secretary of State 
sortell Hull, Pan-American Day, 1934, at 
an-American Union, Washington, D, C.) 


The losses for minors wa, 53 
or an average of 5% a paper ate 
those due to typographical , : | 
(such as a high capital) averaged a 
a paper. These, of course, ae 
have been the same under the a 
scheme. ae 
SHORTHAND DEPARTMENT 
Jamaica High School. 


Americas Forging Amity, 
Says Secretary Hull* | 

During the last year it has been my 
privilege to preside over the meetings 
of the governing board of the Pan. 
American Union. I have been deeply 
impressed with the fine spirit of codp- 
eration which the members of the 
board bring to each and every one of 


the important problems which they are _ 


called upon to consider. It is this 
spirit of unity, of essential community 
of interests, which characterizes the 
discussions and which guides ‘the 
board in reaching its conclusions. | 
know of but few, if any, instances in 
the history of international relations 
in which higher standards of interna: 
tional dealing have been maintained. 
This occasion affords me the ined 
tunity again to emphasize the impor 
tance of fostering closer cultural tes 
between the nations of this continent. 
Such currents of understanding + 
essential to the growth of a truly rae 
tinental system based upon eh Aan 
comprehension of purpose and } a 
The interchange of prolees : schol 
especially the establishment © jents 
arships and fellowships for SY 
from other American countries 
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essential factors in furthe 
great purpose. 


CONTINENTAL “LABORATORY” 

J cannot emphasize tog strongly th 
.mportance of giving more sttensibr ' 
the schools and UNiversities of the 
United States to the history of fats 
America. I am under the lees 
that in the schools of these republics 
the fullest attention js given to the 
history of the United States. 


We must devote equally full at. 
tention to the history of the Latin- 
American countries in any instance 
where we may not be doing so. Their 
history is full of lessons of great value, 
To all of us, whether living north or 
south of the Equator, the record of 
the development of democratic insti- 
tutions on this continent is a matter 
of vital interest. In a sense, this con- 
tinent has been and is a great labora- 
tory, in which the development of 
similar institutions, under totally dif- 
ferent environmental conditions, is 
full of instruction both to the student 
and to the statesman. | 

No one would accuse me of being 
unmindful of the importance of de- 
veloping closer commercial ties be- 
tween the nations of America, but 
considering the situation from the 
Point of view of the development 
of a distinctly American system, 
based upon mutual confidence and 
Mutual understanding, I cannot ¢s° 


ting this 


Cape the conclusion that the establish- 
j Xent of more and more channels of 
intellectual intercourse is of primary 
importance. 
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The CO 
Mmemorati ; 
can Day this ation of Pan-Ameri. 


Ur sister republics been 


CHANCE FOR “EXAMPLE To Wor.p” 

We, in the United States, in com- 
mon with the citizens of the republics 
_ Latin America have every reason 
O rejoice that this new spirit per- 
vades the continent. The free peoples 
of the Americas are now in a position 
to give to the world an example of an 
international system in which mutual 
sympathy, fair dealing and construc: 
tive cooperation are the guiding prin- 
ciples of international conduct. In so 
doing, we shall best serve our own 
permanent interests as well as those of 
the world at large. 


Vocations in Fiction 

In the course of a talk to the Eng- 
lish teachers on Washington's Birth- 
day of last year, Mrs. May Lamberton 
Becker said that she had discovered as 
adviser to readers that one of the chief 
interests of children in reading was in 
learning something about the profes- 
sion which they hoped later to follow. 
Young people were constantly asking 
her to send them lists of books a 
doctors, nurses, lawyers, teachers. e 
suggested that teachers i ~~ 
children to compile bibliograp es 0 
such books as were easily available in 
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ood. So many of 
the published lists include books _— 
are out of print, or are not badlcits 
found in the ordinary public library. 

This idea had a three-fold interest. 
First, it promised an opportunity for 
a codperative enterprise; second, at 
touched a vital problem of high school 
students—that of finding a suitable 
occupation; third, it might lead some 
of the reluctant to the pleasures of 
reading. 

Such a piece of work seemed espe- 
cially suitable for a class of students 
who did not read for pleasure or 
whose tastes in reading needed im- 
provement. The idea was, therefore, 
presented to a third-term class in 
Walton High School who were in no 
way unusual, and who, with a few ex- 
ceptions, enjoyed reading the tabloids 
and rather cheap mystery stories. 

They were at once interested and, 
with a brief list of titles as a starting 
point, we begin to work out the two- 
fold problem of reading books which 
were interesting and helpful in plan- 
ning for the future and of passing 
knowledge about such books on to 
other readers. In order words, our 
objective was to compile a bibliography 
of interest and assistance to all Wal- 
ton girls. 

Their first step, of course, was to 
declare a choice of profession or voca- 
tion. Their choices reflected the usual 
feminine interests, although one girl 
chose the career of veterinary surgeon, 
several the law, one medicine, and two 
aviation. The usual prerogative of 
woman, to change her mind, was al- 


4 given neighborh 


lowed; a girl might even a 
to several different groups if tib 
Once every two weeks the 
ported orally on their reg ding 5 
a book had been endorsed by ser if 
two readers, the title was selected ¢. 
inclusion in their bibliography. Or 
Mrs. Becker’s pages in the oni 
zines were scanned for advi - One 
accepted her invitation to write na has 
for advice. She delighted them a 
replying in long hand, giving in ca 
cases very generous lists. It was yp. 
derstood that no girl would write to 


Ute 
she chose 
gir ls Te. 


her unless suitable material could not . 


be secured elsewhere, and only one 
inquiry could be made about a given 
vocation.. The contents of each let 
ter were shared with the whole group, 
but the treasure was not allowed out 
of the possession of the receiver, who 
in every case valued it highly. 

The girls found a willing collabora- 
tor in Miss McDonnell, the librarian 
of Walton. She was never too busy 
to give the girls advice, or to show in- 
terest in their plans. In fact one of 
the most valuable outcomes of this 


unit of work was the result of her 


fine influence: the conviction that li- 
brarians were friendly, helpful people 
and that the library was a pleasant 
place in which to spend one’s time. 
As their interest grew the git Is de 
cided to write brief reviews of the 
books they had enjoyed with a view t 
the preparation of a booklet (to ae 
called Vocations in Fiction) for ich 
school library, where it might furn 
guidance to the girls of other © j 
Each set to work to put down br! 
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| ch comments as might he 





§ ui 
“ad bY others who ough: : ickly 


" This was 0 small problem. ¢ 
he girls wished in most cases to i 
100 much—often a résumé of a. 
«hole book. ° 

jt was found best to give definit 
jirections: first, one or two Race 
gust give the theme of the book or 
mough of the plot to Stimulate a 
eader; second, one sentence must give 
he reader’s own reaction to the book. 
fach girl was asked to put herself in 
the place of a girl in search of a good 
book and ask about her own report, 
“Would I have time to read this re- 
port? Would it persuade me to take 
the book out and read it?” 

The following are representative re- 
views : 


Mary Roberts Rhinehardt: “The 


1Girl from Scotland Yard.” 


This story is about a girl detective 


‘4 who is also a nurse. She solves a 
nystery that baffles the greatest de- 
jtectives, 


It is the best story I have read con- 
‘ring my vocation, and I think it 
would be the first book any one should 


jad whose ambition is to become a 


| tetective.— Adele Pollack. 


Booth Tarkington: “Penrod.” 
Penrod is an amusing tale of a 


{all boy’s likes and dislikes and his 


actions to both. It is a delightful 
k, carried all the way by the zest 

x flavor characteristic of Booth 
tkington, 

found it brought me a better un 

‘standing of that dreaded creature 
ed “boy."—Gertrude Zwenig. 


Erick Ber 


ry; ie / 
Again we m “teers of Cynthia.” 


Cynthia W2 ~ ers, friend, 
New York, whe. ut this time in 
her artistic hand 


Te she comes to t 

tials, at illustrating, Her 

, A » and fai] 

ne ures are 
delightfully humorous tr ng 

Sweetheart ar- 

» and the story ends 


Teitler. 


es in New York 
“veryone.—Lillian 


made after conferences with the 


Ww ; 
help i man portunity to give 
Pression was a valu- 
able one. The finished product was 
then turned over to a committee who 
selected the best of the duplicates (fif- 
teen girls read “Little Citizens”). 
These were then given to a group who 
typed them. 

The girls decided that it might be 
helpful to other students in Walton 
to post a number of these reports on 
a large bulletin board in a hallway 
near the library. For this purpose 
simplicity, brevity, and neatness were 
essential: and many lessons were 
learned before these qualities were 
achieved. 

The young artists prepared the cap- 
tions to attract the attention of those 
hurrying by. ‘Above the board ap- 


peared this one: 


Books: WE KNOW FOR WE 


Goop 


Below were smaller ones: 
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INTERESTED in. ART? THRILLING 
Books FOR THE DETECTIVE. 


AVEZ’VOUS BESOIN D'UNE INTER’ 
PRETE? 
For the next Amelia Earhart: 


Do YOU FEEL THE LURE OF THE 
FOOTLIGHTS? 


And others similar. 

Fach review, typed on a separate 
sheet of paper, was put below the ap- 
propriate caption. The girls arranged 
the board to their own satisfaction 
and watched with interest the groups 
jot down a title or two. The response 
gave them ample reward for their 


effort. 


A competition was then held for. 


the design for 2 suitable cover of the 
booklet for the library. The librarian 
was the judge and chose three instead 
of one. The girls thereupon decided 
to make duplicates, two books for the 
library and one to be given to Mrs. 
Becker, to whom they dedicated their 
efforts. 

Many of the girls were so enthusi- 
astic that they decided to work during 
the summer in order to have time to 
prepare a neater booklet (the end of 
‘he term was almost at hand). The 
leader of the group asked those who 
were still interested in the Fall to 
appear at a meeting which she would 
then call. Twenty-five responded, a 
surprisingly large number considering 
the attraction of newer interests which 
each term holds, 

They held several meetings for ex- 
change of opinion and for the collec- 
tion of book reports, A member of 


the committee showed m 
had just been turned iy ler Which 
with a pleased expression, “Donel 
remember what a struggle ec ss 
with Jane last Spring? Just read th 
report. Isn’t it fine?” 5: 
A bold idea occurred to one of th 
girls to ask Mrs. Becker to come ¥ 
the school to speak to them. Their 
chairman was asked to write the ie 
tation. When the answer arriveg that 
she would come during Book Week 
their glee was boundless. It was an 
cided to have the meeting in the j. 


brary and to invite the staff of the . 


school paper, the Modern Literature 
Club, the Library Staff and others who 
might be especially interested. Then 
Miss McDonnell delighted the mem. 
bers of the group further by arrang- 
ing a tea to be given for Mrs. Becker 
after the talk and inviting them. 
Those who have heard this charm- 
ing speaker know how much pleasure 


and information the girls received that 


afternoon. Her gracious acceptance 
of the modest booklet warmed their 
hearts. The leading spirits gained val- 
uable experience: the president po 
conducting the meeting and in intro’ 
ducing the speaker, others in assisting 
Miss McDonnell in ushering, 2n¢ 
serving tea. 
This was, of course, the crowning 
point in their efforts, but the ee 
enthusiastic of the girls were not pis 
tent to drop the project then. if 
plans are to continue the work unl 
graduation, adding pages ‘° ‘ae 
booklet from time to time and hol = 
meetings occasionally for further 
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Their 





| change of ideag, 


Alth ; 
seems probable that i i hardly 


enthusiastic for longer ba an 
term, they are being given ee 
couragement tO continue as ied oe 
their interest holds. NB as 

Miss McDonnel] reports 
booklet is frequently consu 
since it contains the advice 
contemporaries, is far MOre serious] 
considered than a mere teacher’s a 
might be. It seems, therefore, to have 
been a practical piece of work in en- 
couraging girls to enjoy reading. 

In another, and less tangible way, it 
has seemed worthwhile. The Sieh 
have had experience in cooperative en- 
deavor over a period of time for an 
end which might be considered of 
some social value. 

Lypia SCHROEDER. 
Walton High School. 


that the 
Ited and 
of their 


Books to Read for the 


High School Tercentenary .~ 


Professor E. D. Grizzell, Chairman 
of the Historical Committee for the 
celebration of the 300th anniversary 
of American high schools, has pre’ 
pared the following bibliography on 
the secondary schools. Schools shar- 
ing in the celebration will find a 
Wealth of material in those books for 
their memorial activities. 

1. Barnard, Henry: American 
Journal of Education. About 30 
volumes. Consult analytical in- 
dex 1855-1881 for material on 
schools, schoolmasters, curricula, 
etc. This is a mine of original 
materials that may be useful. 
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» Brown, RB, Ea 


° Davis, C. O.: Pu 


. Johnson, 


is to 1860, Spring- 
~~ 7" “inois State Hig. 
cal ety Journal, 1920, 


1S is valuable tb; 
State of linnie Stell for the 


| The Maki 
Our Middle Schools. New ae 
ngmans, Green and Co., 1902, 


the history of 


America 
N secon- 
dary education, 


blic § 
Education, Chicago: "he 


McNally and Company, 1917. 


This has some excellent material 


but is limited in scope. 


. Grizzel, E. D.: Origin and De- 


velopment of the High School in 
New England before 1865, New 
York: Macmillan Company, 
1923. This has a chapter on the 
Latin grammar school and acad- 


emy and has some good original ” 


material on curriculum, activities, 
publications, names of schools, 
etc. 


. Hertzler, Silas: The Rise of the 


Public High School in Connecti- 
cut. Baltimore: Warwick and 
York, Inc., 1930. A very good 
volume for a state history. 

Clifton:  Old-time 
Schools and School-books. New 
York: | Macmillan Company, 
1904, This is an interesting vol- 
ume and may have valuable sug: 


ges 
mentary school. 


tions. It emphasizes the ele: 
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James: A History . 
Education in Pennsy!- 

on _ The Science 
Press, 1933. This volume has ex? 
cellent material on the Philadel: 
phia Academy and William Penn 
Charter School and many others. 

Also conisderable original illustra- 

i hotographed). 

9. ag HL Early New Eng: 
land Schools. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1914. This is full of 
source material but unfortunately 
not well documented. May be 
very suggestive. 

10. Stout, J. E.: The development of 
the High School Curricula in the 
North Central States from 1860 
to 1918 (Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monograph Vol. III, No. 
3). Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1921. This is an ex- 
cellent treatment of curricula for 
the middle western section since 
the Civil War. This volume to- 
gether with No. 5 will supply 
you with a continuous array of 
curriculum materials. . 

—Release of the Celebration Com- 
mittee, 300th Anniversary of 
the, American High School. 

WAG partner 

Hispanic Contacts in 

New York City 

Until one really explores the mat- 

ter, it is impossible to realize the great 

quantity of Hispanic atmosphere there 
is in our big cosmopolitan New York. 

Among the multitude of advantages 

in teaching in our city is the great one 

of being able to push ahead mentally. 


g, Mulhern, 


For here we may reside, eat, worshi 
study and divert ourselves Mos 
ambiente espanol.” : Un 
There aie several distinctly Spanish 
speaking settlements: in M nee : 
110th Street to 116th Street, the ™m 
len Street section of the East g: de 
and 14th Street and the vicinity Fan 
of Seventh Avenue. In Brooklyn, the 
Atlantic Avenue section near the har. 
bor, the Heights neighborhood near 
Fulton Street, and the Sands Stree 
section near the Brooklyn Bridge, Ip 
these neighborhoods one sees guch 
signs as: “Carneceria,” “Barberia,” 


“Groceria,” and so on, hears Spanish - 


spoken, and sees Spanish and Spanish- 
American types. Because these people 
cling together, they continue to use 
their native language. Undoubtedly 
it makes them feel more at home in 
the land of their exile. ee 

We have a very wide choice of 
Spanish and Spanish-American places 
in which to eat. In all of the above- 


mentioned districts we find eating | 


places of varying degrees of comfort, 
in some of which we may find not 
only Spanish menus, 
dishes. There are, besides, a number 
of isolated restaurants well worth ee 
trying. Alice Foote MacDoug 

started a very lovely branch calle 

Sevilla on 57th Street neat Madison 
Avenue. As one enters, the effect . 
of a patio with angles and bales 
rather in the South American metic 
Penetrating within, we enter . i 
rooms quite Hispano-Moorish Z ¥ 
sign. Even Child’s has felt the : 5; 
ish urge and has a little restaura” 
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but Spanish i 





gth Avenue near 49th 
the “Spanish Mission.” 
59th Street called the « 
den.” The former jg on 
divided by a broad arch 
The furnishings are fy 


Street called 
and One on 
Spanish Gar- 
e large room 
in the center, 


it ‘ 

work. In Greenwich Village = 
eral. One is a small and inconspicuous 
Gallego fonda behind Washington 
Square College near Broadway. There 
is little if any atmosphere here in dec- 
orations, but one may eat real Span- 
ish food and hear Spaniards on all 
sides. So, in a way, its atmosphere 
is more real than artificial. Just east 
of Park Avenue on 59th Street is the 
modest but very satisfactory “Segovia” 
restaurant. The “Gypsy Tavern” is 
on 8th Street facing south. Perhaps 


West 32nd St 


reet hd e 
ternacional” and the “Café In- 


i on West 50th Street, 
i men and women are served 
: 4Y Up-town, in the district | 
olumbia Uni ie 


Niversity, are several quite 
One Is the Cervantes 


venues. So, uptown, 
around the town th 

: ere 
$ NO excuse for not trying these His- 
Panic restaurants. 


And what if you wish to do your 
Worshipping in Spanish? There are 
a great number of Spanish Jews in 


New York, and one Congregation has A + 

a beautiful Temple constantly well at- //% ay 
tended. There is a Spanish and Por- i 
tuguese Synagogue at 70th Street and | 


Central Park West. The Spanish Jew 
is almost as proud of his Spanish 


the most lovely of these is “El Chico” —heritage as he is of his religion, even 


in Sheridan Square. Those who spend 
but 50 cents for a bite should not 
enter, for the charges are high. So 
some evening, when we feel very 
very Spanish and very well-to-do, we 
can either begin or end with this 
restaurant. A little lower down, .in 
Sullivan Street, is “In Old Madrid” 
and “La Sevillana.” Down near Han- 


over Square, on Pearl Street, is “An- 


gel’s” where real Spanish food may 
be indulged in and Spanish fruits and 
dulces may be purchased to catty 
home. For men alone there is a sand: 
wich bar called “Chile” at Broadway 
near 47th Street, where, if one be- 
lieves in signs, tamales are 60 be had. 
At 53rd Street near 7th Avene 1S 
a small place called “Tomes. Then 
there is the ‘“Fornos” restaurant, O” 
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though he has not resided in Spain 
for the past four centuries. For Cath- 
olics there is a beautiful classic Span- 
ish church at 156th Street between 
Riverside Drive and Broadway. It is 
the church of “Our Lady of Esper- 
anza.” It is built in Romanesque 
style. Its retablo is designed with the 
same dignified simplicity that is found 
in the various niches for statues. The 
floor is simply tiled. This church pub- 
lishes a weekly bilingual magazine so 
that worshippers in either tongue may 
be informed of church matters. Con- 
fessions are also heard in both lan- 
In Brooklyn, there 1s a less 
ae ing Span: 
beautiful but equally charming 
; ch in berland Street 
po £ the Spanish Catho- 
which takes care © 


lics of Brooklyn. Protestant churches 
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having services in Spanish and other 


imes listed 
.. churches are af times BP 
— oil of the New York daily 


La Prensa. 

Now, sho 
our knowledge of Spanis! 
familiar with the splendi 
ties offered in extension and gr aduate 
courses by our leading colleges and 
universities in the Metropolitan area. 
Then there are clubs and “El Circulo 
Espaiiol” of the College of the City 
of New York is glad to receive visi 
tors at any meeting. The “Casa y 
Instituto de las Espafias” is open to 
students and friends at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The New York Chapter of 
the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish welcomes us at its meet- 
ings, held at Columbia University the 
morning of the second Saturday of 
each month. Then at the Washing- 
ton Square College of New York Uni- 
versity we have “El Circulo Castel- 
lano” which meets at 32 Wav- 
erly Place. The “Union Benéfica 
Espanola” is on 14th Street between 
7th and 8th Avenues. The Pan- 
American Student League holds its 
conventions at some hotel twice a 
term. 

The Hispanic Society of America 
has its lovely setting at 156th Street 
in New York. There, one may see 
crowns of 7th century Gothic kings, 
bits of Roman and Punic pottery, a 
few Iberian pots and jugs, exquisite 
lustre ware of the 11th, 12th, 13th, 
14th, and 15th centuries, Barcelona 
glass, carved varguefios, old hand- 
illumined tomes and first editions, bits 


uld we care to improve 
h, we all are 
d opportuni: 


of old iron work and samples o 
from Roman and Moorish days, 
there is one large room devoteg : 

tirely to Sorolla’s paintings, , - 
depicted each of the provinces % 
Spain on some festive local Occasion 
A very large one, occupying an Ws tire 
wall, represents a Romeria de se 
Isidro on May 15. In the file of 
human types Sorolla has depicted 
peasants from each province of Spain 
in his or her native costume, Leaving 
this building, we cross a patio in 
which is a splendid equestrian statye 
of “El Cid,” and enter a building de. 
voted to modern Spanish painters. 
Viladrich has a number of works here 
and one is struck with the realism of 
his faces. At the Broadway entrance 


f tiles 
Then 


‘to this group of buildings is the edifice 


which houses the Heye Foundation of 
the American Indian. It is well worth 
while to see the aboriginal art and its 
later development under the tutelage 
of Spanish newcomers. 

The New York Public Library on 
42nd Street not only houses mult 
tudes of Spanish books, but also, in 
the room devoted to Art and Archi 
tecture, it has many volumes 0? 
Spanish and Spanish-American art. 
There are odd Hispanic statues about 
the city, two of which are especially 
noteworthy—one of Columbus on the 
Mall of Central Park, called “Colon 
espaol,” and one,of Bolivar in Cen 
tral Park at about 80th Street. 

Now let us go to the theater a 
Spanish. At 116th Street and Fi 
Avenue is the Campoamor theatet 
where vaudeville and movie 
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are given. Over in Bro 
Court Street, is the Teg 
we find the “cine parlan 
The evening that I atte 
showing “Madame X” very well done 
by Spanish artists. At times th 

e 35th 
Street Theater shows a Spanish pro- 
gram. In the Continental Watléties 
now playing in the Little Theater. 
one may see the Spanish dancer, Vi- 
cente Escudero, and his troupe. Then, 
too, the Town Hall and Carnegie Hall 
often give us treats, such as “La Ar- 
gentina,” the marvelous dancer, and 
Segovia, the great guitarist. But one 
must be on the alert for these because 
they come and go. 

Thus we can reside, eat, worship, 
study and divert ourselves in New 
York amid Spanish surroundings. 
Now, let us spend some of our 
American money in Spanish stores 
purchasing Spanish merchandise. On 
Madison Avenue is the Puerto Rican 
shop where are found articles made in 
our own Spanish island. A few others 
are Joseph Victori and Company, Inc., 
at 164 Pearl Street; Caragol at 7 Wa- 
ter Street; La Bodega Espafiola on 
West 14th Street and Miss Elizabeth 
Frank, at 41 Charlton Street, where 
beautiful Spanish pottery tempts us. 

For Spanish music, we g0 Shir- 
mers at 3 East 43rd Street or to Dit- 
son’s at 8 East 34th Street. Daniel 
Castellanos, on West 116th Street, 
handles all Spanish records. If wewant 
flags of the Spanish-speaking orn 
let us drop into any ship chandler s _ 
South Street and make our sehecuiO™ 
or we can buy them at Macy S. 


oklyn, at 102 
tro Gil where 
te” en espanol, 
nded they were 
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Sp anish books ma 


brerja Latina 


Libr er la de 


115th Street, 
Gomez, 7th Ay 
Perfumes and 
at 1369 Fift 


shops. Lg 
Eco, and 
Compaiifa 


y be purchased at 

1 West 47th Street, 
31 East 10th Street, Li- 
» Sands Street, Brooklyn, 
Lago, Lenox Avenue and 
Manhattan, Libreria 
enue and 13th Street, 
Books of Spain, a shop 
h Avenue, and other 
Prensa, Las Novedades, El 
Spain (published by the 


Transatlintica Espafiola), 


are all periodicals readily available, 
For general Spanish information in 


our city, 


the following will help: 


Centro Latino-Americano y Biblioteca, 
67 Broad Street, the Consulate Gen- 
eral of Spain, 515 Madison Avenue 
(here one may obtain booklets on the 
cities and regions of Spain), Instituto 
ide las Espafias, 435 West 117th Street, 
Pan-American Society, Inc., 67 Broad 
Street, Oficina de Informacién de Co- 
lombia, 1440 Broadway, Consulado 
General del Ecuador, 17 Battery 


Place, and 


the Hispanic Society of 


America at 156th Street and Broad- 


way. And 


if we still hunger for “mas 


ambiente espafiol,” we can secure all 


kinds of p 


amphlets and publications 


from Washington, D. C., by writing 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 


tic Commerce, 


the Pan-American 


Union, and the National Geographic 


Society. 


We can secure catal 
lets from all the Span! 


American 
W. R. Gra 
Square, Th 
Company, 


logues and book- 
sh and Spanish 
Steamship Lines such as 
ce and Company, Hanover 
e Panama Mail Steamship 
United Fruit Line, Ward 
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i Pacific Line, Lamport 
apr Pan-American Line, 
on Line, and others. “4 
“tole we are richly supplied, here 
in New York, with the means to keep 


alive our Spanish 


can interests. 
ETHEL C. STRATTON. 


Isaac Remsen Junior High School. 


Child Labor Day, 
January 26-28, 1935 | 

Following a custom of nearly thirty 
years, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has designated the last week 
end of January for the observance of 
Child Labor Day. The key note this 
year will be ratification of the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment. 

The abolition of child labor in the 
major industries of the country 
through the NRA codes has won uni- 
versal approval. But the codes are 
temporary—for the period of the 
emergency only. It is unthinkable 
that a single inch of the ground gained 
during these years of depression 
should be lost. Yet if the Amend- 
ment is not ratified and Congress thus 
empowered to pass a Federal Child 
Labor Law, a return of child employ- 
ment must be expected when the codes 
expire. As soon as employers are once 
more free to hire children and pay 
them as little as they please, “cheap” 
child labor will flourish again. 

For well over a century, effort has 
been made to control child labor 
through state legislation. But while 
some states have forged ahead, others 
have lagged far behind in measures to 


and Spanish-Amert- 


prevent child exploitation, Even 
day there are nine states ane 
through harmful exemptions jp, ste 
statutes, permit children under th eir 
of 14 to work in industries, jp son 
cases manufacturing industries a 
during school hours. Eight states a 
mit children under 16 to work eae 
nine to eleven hours per day. Ra 
eleven states permit children under 1 6 
to work until 8 p. m. or later. 


Not: even the spectacle of millions 
of -unemployed adults clamoring in 
vain for jobs which mean bread and 
butter for their families has induced 
the states to take children out of the 
labor market. ‘They fear to take the 
step alone and thus subject their in- 
dustries to competition with those of 
states which still permit “cheap” chil- 
dren to be employed. As recently as 
1933 when unemployment was at its 
peak, bills to raise to 16 years the age 
for full-time employment were intro- 
duced in eleven states and rejected in 
all but two. But only a few months 
later when 16 years was established 
as the minimum age for employment 
on a national basis through the emer: 
gency industrial codes, it received the 
unanimous acclaim of industry every” 
where. | 

Federal legislation applying equally 
to all parts of the country is the only 
effective method of securing the Pe 
manent elimination of child labor from 
this country once and for all. Twice 
Federal Child Labor Laws have been 
passed, but the United States Supre™ 
Court has held them unconstitulion’ 
The Federal Child Labor Amendment” 


Qe age 
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_ itonal program the Americ 





now before the § ‘ 
Lal w exabling pe rablcation, 
empowering Congress to , Pecifically 
the subject, °eislate on 
rouse public inne 3 in ie i 

est in this measur 
which has bene ratified by 20 st 7 
Its progress has aroused those who = 
their right to employ children olaced 
in jeopardy, and a tremendous cam- 
paign of misrepresentation has been 
launched which must be overcome by 
making known the correct facts 

The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, whose headquarters are at 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, will 
send a poster, leaflets and other ma- 
terial on the Amendment on receipt of 


25 cents for postage. | 


The American Museum 


Looks Ahead 


Without doubt the educational 
work of the American Museum of 
Natural History is of greater signifi- 
cance to the schools and colleges of 
New York City than the contributions 
from any other metropolitan institu- 
tion. Last year more than 32,000,000 
contacts were made with children and 
adults, most of the recipients being 
pupils and teachers of the public and 
private schools of the city and en- 
virons. | 

Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, the 
Acting Director, has just = 
that plans already completed shou 
insure in this the 66th year of its exist 


nsive educa’ 
e most comprehe 
nce, the an Museum 


has ever offered. 
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Pros oc. 
a phones % for adults will have 
cluding te. Foo On the program, in- 


ing Various halls, and a Series of 42 
Tadio talks dealing with each of the 
42 halls of the Museum, followed by 
tours to the halls spoken of in ihe 
broadcast, In addition, many inter- 
esting exhibits are scheduled to be held 
In the vast Education Hall of the 
Museum, such as the Flower Show of 


the Horticultural Society of New #2 
York, the Children’s Science Fair, the f 4 e a | 


annual display of beautiful and rare 


fish by the Aquarium Society, various . 
art exhibits, the exhibition of the New % 


York Microscopical Society, of the A. 
S. P. C. A., and others. Throughout 
the year the Museum furnishes rooms 
for meetings of certain affiliated or- 
ganizations and speakers, which are 
usually open to the public. Weekly 
programs of Museum events may be 
had upon application. 

Although exhibits in the Museum 
halls are so well labeled that the casual 
visitor can enjoy and understand them 
without special guidance, the free 
guiding service will be considerably 
enlarged this year. The six ee 
weekly tours conducted by Dr. Smi 
at 11 and 3 on Wednesdays, TH 
and Saturdays will be enniaves ut 
in addition a definite progra® hia 
for adults on six consecutive =. 
days at 3 P. M. has been arrang 


tudy and contrast life habits of vari- 
§ 
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e peoples, including the 
Islanders, the Eskimos, 
d Indians of the Americas. 
{| leave the main foyer of 
M. on Saturdays, 


ous primitiv 
South Sea 
Pygmies, ane’ 
The group W} 
the Museum at 3 P. 
starting October 20. 
Other free Saturda 
rograms of motion pictures 
Ee geography, and nature at 2 P. 
M., which provide instructive enter: 
tainment for old and young. 

At 4 P. M. on the four Saturdays 
from October 20 to November 10 will 
be offered a new fascinating series of 
talks on the beautiful Drummond Col- 
lection of jades, ivories, ambers and 
other gems, given by Mr. Whitlock, 
Curator of Minerals and Gems. 

In connection with a new compre: 
hensive radio program of 42 talks cov- 
ering high spots in each of the Mu- 
seum’s 42 exhibition halls, Mr. Saun- 
ders will conduct follow-up tours on 
the Saturday after his broadcast, for 
interested listeners who wish to see 
the exhibits spoken of over-the radio. 
These tours are free to the public and 
offer a splendid opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with all of the halls 
_ in general and with some of the most 

interesting high spots in particular. 

The completion of the plans for the 
Hayden planetarium at the Museum, 
about which there has been so much 
publicity this past year, has stimulated 
popular interest in astronomy, and, 
accordingly, free ten-minute talks on 
stars and planets are being given daily, 
except on Sunday, at 2, 2:30, 3, and 
3:30 P. M. in the Eclipse Hall of the 
Museum, 


y attractions are 
on_his- 
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Dr. Clyde Fisher, formerly of 
Education Department of the es 
seum, has been made Curato, u 
Astronomy. Under his guidance i 
Amateur Astronomers Associztic. 
offers opportunity for adult star-pare n 
to meet with others of similar ne 
ests and to become better acquainted 
with the heavens. This Organization 
meets on the first and third Wednes. 
day evenings of each month from Q¢. 
tober to May. The address of the 
evening, often by a world-famous 
astronomer, is followed by informa] 
discussion, after which telescopes are 
placed at the entrance of the Museum 
for outdoor star-gazing. Many emi- 
nent astronomers are interested in this 
organization, but it is primarily for 
the amateur and layman. 

Ten free lectures on biologic sci- 
ence on Tuesday afternoons from 
October 2 to December 11 offer much 
of interest to biology students of any 
age, as well as to the layman. A new 
plan has been followed this year in 
dividing the course into two sections, 
the first for elementary biology and 
general science, and the second for 
advanced biology. Opportunity will 
thus be given to hear world-known 
authorities speak in their special fields. 

The Museum will codperate Wi 
the colleges and universities of the city 
more extensively than ever before 
Five free courses for teachers will 
given in codperation with the College 
of the City of New York, and fom 
courses for teachers in conjunction 
with New York University. 


7, tet lL 
ness” and college credit w be @ 


rT Alert’ : 





lowed for each course 
than teachers may 1 
upon the payment o 
members are admitt 
given in codpera 
College. 

An entirely new offering in thi 
group is the course in “Applied Ph ei 
ology and Health,” dealing with da 


Adults Other 
take the course 
f a fee, Museum 
ed free to courses 
fon with City 


origin, development, functions and 


care of the human body. Lectures 
will be given by Dr. G. Kingsley 
Noble and his assistants in the Mu- 
seum's department of Experimental 
Biology, as well as a special lecture by 
Dr. William K. Gregory of the de- 
partment of Comparative Anatomy. 
Thos who take this course will thus 
have the advantage of geting the re- 
sults of interesting original research by 
Dr. Noble and Dr. Gregory, and in 
addition will have the privilege of 
working directly with Museum ex- 
hibits in the Public Health hall and 
the new hall of Anatomy of Man. 
“Nature Study for Teachers,” given 
in coéperation with the College of the 
City of New York, is designed to help 
teachers who have been appointed na- 
ture curators in their schools, and also 
teachers of elementary biology, to rec’ 
ognize specimens in field or laboratory, 
and to learn something of the inter’ 
dependence of organisms in nature. 
Other courses carrying City College 
credit as well as “alertness” credit are 
“The Museum in Elementary Social 
Studies” and “Mechanics of Visual 
Instruction.” The first is designed to 
show elementary school teacnens 
supervisorr how to use Museum mat 


Tials ibi 
mi rae eae in specific units of 
cole e ty studies. The latter 
eds ee €rs in the operation of 
fie gins Tuction apparatus used in 
ete 2 such as the stereopticon, 
ont ont Projectors (including 
eh a film) and Opaque and 
7 ts. Individual labora- 
Ty work allows each teacher prac- 


tical experience ; 
in th 
apparatus, © handling of 


A 
new offering among the four 
Ourses 1n cooperation with New York 


University is a “Survey of Natural 4 


History for Teachers,” with lectures, 
by leading members of the Museum 
staff. It will deal with common que 


tions pertaining to the various fields® 
of natural history, the work of recent 


expeditions under the direction of 
The American Museum of Natural 
History, and related exhibits available 
at the Museum. 

“Astronomy for Teachers,” also in 
coéperation with New York Univer- 
sity, is a cultural course for all teach- 
ers or any adult student interested in 
the subject. Observations with tele- 
scopes will be made. 

“The Museum in Elementary Edu- 
n” and “Primitive Culture” com- 
of academic courses 


th New York Uni 


catio 
plete the group ‘ 
in cooperation Wl 
versity. | 

A number of popular courses 1 


: cluding astronomy, 
atural history, 1° a 
. insect life, seashore 


Php itan cath inca pain tiple ise. 


~~ ae 
4 
Po ar pe tak eee a 
- ft ° 
. « ) ty 
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York University’s progta™ of Adult 


——" activities for children 
which have been 8° successfully ~ 
ried on for many years through the 
Museum's department of education 
will be continued with important ad- 


ditions. Free lectures, illustrated with 
motion pictures and colored “ on 
geography, history, nature, and —_ 
tries will be given for school children 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
mornings from October 8 to Decem- 
ber 7. Exhibition hall talks are of- 
fered classes from the public schools. 
These consist of a short introductory 
talk in the Museum classroom by the 
Museum instructor, followed by a 
visit to the exhibits correlated with the 
talk. A new feature of this series will 
be a Special Activity Program, afford- 
ing the child unusual opportunity for 
self-expression along artistic natural 
history lines. The Special Activities 
will include Finger Painting as a 
medium of free expression of the 
child’s impressions in the Museum and 
of his allied emotions and reactions in 
the outside world of nature; Nature 
Crafts, in which the children will cre- 
ate artistic nature designs and objects, 
modeling, blue-printing, and spatter- 
printing. The third Special Activity 
will be a class in the technique of mak- 
ing miniature groups of various nat- 
ural history subjects, such as various 
races of people in their natural habi- 
tat, or of animals in native surround- 
ings. This is a new venture for the 
Museum and it is hoped will stimulate 
interest in natural history and science 


as well as encourage original 
expression and appreciation 
ture’s forms and designs. | 
In this connection Dr. Andrews he 
stressed the desire of the Museum ‘ 
codperate with artist visitors who yy; 
to copy exhibits. Chairs and drawing 


’ artistic 
Of ha, 


boards will be furnished fre, “of 


charge. 
For many years the American My. 


seum has maintained a special fung 


for its work with children who are 
blind or suffer from defective sight. 


These Sight Conservation classes wil] 


be continued by arrangement with 


~ 


each teacher, giving children thus — 


handicapped an opportunity in the. 


Museum classrooms to handle and 
“see” with their fingers, Museum ob- 
jects, from a butterfly to a bear, or 


silk. 
The Museum sponsors two science 
clubs for young people: the. Junior 


Astronomy Club and the Thoreau Nav. 


ture Club. The former, now in its 


sixth year, and open to all boys and 
girls between ten and eighteen years” 


upon payment of a nominal member’ 
ship fee, has a program of unusu 
interest for the coming season. Meet’ 
ings are held on the first and third 
Saturday night of each month from 
October to June. Talks on Astron’ 
omy are given by members of the club 
and by guest speakers who often are 
famous astronomers. All young 
interested in astronomy are corel 
invited to attend these meetings 2 
to join the club if they wish. i 
club has just issued a Handbook of 
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from a rock to a mass of freshly spun 


people . 


Heavens, a simple guide 
tion among the stars 
edited by club members 
word by Dr. Harlow gh 
Harvard Observatory. 

The Thoreau Nature Club has been 
recently organized to stimulate and 
direct boys and girls of high school 
age who are interested in natural sci- 
ence. It offers a Program which ap- 
peals to a variety of interests, and 
attempts to promote individual initia- 
tive among its members. Its program 
is outlined by the. club itself and 
guided by the Museum. The activi- 
ties consist of amateur original re- 
search and study followed by the re- 
port of such endeavors at the club 
meetings, definite field studies by small 
groups who report to the club, general 
field trips by the entire club, studies to. 
familiarize the group with the re- 
sources of the Museum, and with 
lectures by guests invited by the club. 
The meetings will be held regularly on 
alternate Saturday afternoons at 2:30 
P. M., starting October 6th. 


for explora- 
Written and 
with a fore- 
apely of the 


REVI 


Education in Latin America 

By Henry Lester Smith, Ph.D., and 

Harold Littell, Ph.D., American 
Book Company, 1933. | 

The psychological tendencies of 
peoples may be determined through 
an examination of their respective 
educational systems. “The school sys’ 
tem in every civilized country * ‘ 
ganized to perpetuate and to provice 
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Another interest 


as Ng series of 4 talks 


ie? arranged for children of 
; TS On alternate Saturday morn- 
ings, commencing October 27 
win Bob Bartlet, Dr. Roy Wal 
Miner, and D ize 
, tr. Raymond L, Ditmar 
Will speak on this course, 
All of these Projects, new and old 
are the outgrowth of ideas and plans 
formulated and built up under years 
of devoted supervision of the Director 
of the Museum, Dr. George H. Sher- 
wood, who also served in the capacity 
of Curator of the Department of 4 
Education. To him, more than to any y “ 
one else, should be given the credit for! 
the inception and development of the. 
Education Department of the Mu- © 
seum, with its ramified activities and 
growing usefulness to education in 
this great city. 
Pau B. Mann, 


Chairman, Department of Biology, 
Evander Childs High School. 


Associate in Education, 
Amer. Museum of Natural History. 


Cap- 


EWS 


for the development of a national 
government and a national culture. 
We do well to study the school sys 
tems of the world as one of the ways 
erstanding the peoples who 
have organized and supported them. 
In these days when, on our ar 
a growing interest 18 being eee y 
manifested in our neighbors to the 


south,—and to the south-east,—and 


of und 
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g more closely to them 
t through in- 
we watch 


we are boun 
and to their developmen 


relations, 
creased trade rela | 
more carefully their economic prog 


ress, we study their social ee 
and we follow closely their ac : 
ments along cultural lines. A ; =! 
ough acquaintance with their ¢ 
tional systems, however, does not 


‘a general prevail. 
San it is = small task that the 
authors have attempted in bringing 
out this compendium on the educa’ 
tional systems of the Latin-American 
republics, for they have had to de- 
pend largely upon such material as 
was available in authoritative histor1- 
cal and geographical sources, in the 
reports and other publications issued 
by the various ministries of educa- 


have-entailed many more Pages th 
this present volume contains 


lines during the past two decades 


In this volume of twenty chapters 
a chapter is devoted to each of the 
Latin American republics. A fy}. 
page diagram in each chapter outlines 
the departments of the government, 
in control of the respective school 
systems as well as the types of educa- 
tional institutions and their relation- 
ships, thus giving an accurate picture 
of the organization in each of the 
countries. The geographical location, 


— —ha 
well succeeded in achieving their oh. 


jective by presenting in a concise 
manner a wealth of information : 
the educational endeavors of a 
twenty Latin-American countries and 
their amazing progress along these 


To make this edition fy 
ating a8 a text-book an 
guthors have appended a 
each chapter a series 
questions and problems, followed b 
, number of selected reading ae 
ences bearing upon the country stud- 
ied, thereby affording thought-provok- 
ing material for interesting discussions 
in the class-room. 

The authors maintain that educa- 
tion in Latin America has been deter- 
mined largely by two factors, “both 
of which have been dominantly in- 
strumental in the shaping of. the 
intellectual destiny of the twenty 
republics. These factors are the geo- 
graphical location of the several coun- 
tries themselves, and the racial char- 
acteristics of the people... .” 

In the introduction a survey of 


tther stimy. 
d Guide, the 
t the close of 
of suggested 


tural and urban schools carry on j 
Property not owned by the stat ie 
| Schoo] administration lef 

tirely to private cont L aden 
chara rol, chiefly to the 
oe Te now a function of the 
i aa ‘ republic in Latin Amer- 
Pola ma as its Minister of Educa- 
: : every Minister of Education 

a member of his chief executive's 
cabinet. 

The university, Organized as it is in 
Europe and the United States, is prac- 
tically unknown in Latin America. 
Professional schools, once separate and 
distinct institutions, but in more re- 
cent years uniting under a single ad- 
ministrative head, form the bases for 
higher education in these southern re- 
publics. 

Teacher training institutions, for- 
merly nothing more than girls’ secon- 
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the topography of the land, the type 
of population, the inherent charac 
teristics of the people, the dominant. 
religious convictions, the political and 


experience acquired by one of the historical development of the nation, 
authors as Superintendent of Schools the economic and social factors are te’ 
in the Panama Canal Zone, they were viewed at the beginning of each chap: 


“aa « 7 ith the 
aided in arriving at the solution of ter to acquaint the reader wl a 
many of the different problems that country itself before proceeding to 4 upper classes. The lower classes have. same grade of school found in the 


ae ; ean countries. 
confronted them. With the one end study of its educational activities. had few educational advantages. The more progressive Europ 


“<1 The vocational and industrial types 
a lip ok : tial for 4 great middle class has been conspicu ee 
foe, eee Ie knowledge 16 cos) f the ous by its absence, and only of late of the secondary institutions have an 


dent interested in world progress more complete understanding © ely different classification in a 

some conception of the whantiocal people ‘ad their institutions. ~* we these nations gar Fp — "f chese republics and f all 
: do that the one thing needed mos ial schools. 

contributions which those countries chapter deals with the backgroun® ick Chote cocial eee aright, is a in the category of special s 


. ‘ad n ; ‘on the name given 
located in the tropics and beyo tional administrate , we Primary education, ce 
p eyond education, educa middle class of inhabitants upon to all elementary school activities, 























tion, and in United States govern: 
ment reports, magazines, and news- 
papers, including the Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union. Through the 


the general aspects of the educational dary schools, are gradually becoming 
feld in Latin America is given, and it more like the same type of institution 
may be well to quote from a few of found in the better equipped countries 
the outstanding observations: of the Northern hemisphere. 
“Schools and school systems in the The Latin-American secondary 
southern republics have, until recent school, run exclusively as a prepara: 
years, been instituted by and for the tory center, is modeled after the 


have to offer,” the authors,—not- and control, elementary and secon” ; e 

; sin ok , ef whi solid and secur the educational 

withstanding their statement that the ary education, teachers and reacts oe build a forms the - ig satis, Jem 

descriptions of the educational sys- training institutions, special bide The school plant of Latin America, ear medium of this institu’ 
e e A . e 4 € uc 4 e u : e 

tems are in no sense complete, inas- educational activity, higher ym’ generally speaking, is @ ie tion that all classes—adults and chil 


—— ive § 
much as they maintain that a full and closes with a comprehensi cern. A large percentage © 


account of any one of them would mary. 57 
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laimed 
today being reci 
dren ee of illiteracy and ig 
from 
norance. 
Pre-school e 


ducation has had its 

and up to the i 
far. Educa- 

: not advanced 

an a and finances are too 2 dly 

ae d in the crusade to eradicate 

nee 


illiteracy among the older ~ < 
and the adults to divert it ae 
nursery and kindergarten channe S. 1 

But Latin America has experience 
a great twentieth century anes 
Its leaders, educational and other 
wise, are thinking and acting. Educa- 
tion is no longer considered a: pike 
lege belonging only to the élite. | 

It is interesting to note the direc- 
tion of education, especially in coun- 
tries like Argentina, Chile, and Uru- 
guay whose progressive educational 
Systems are representative: 

“The recent trend in the curricular 
development of the elementary schools 
of Chile has been to add those sub- 
jects which are of a practical nature 


and help to tie the school to the home, - 


rather than to hold strictly to the old 
type of subject matter whj 
pared only for the liceos.” 

To this end, new regulations for 
remodeling the secondary school Sys- 
tem in Chile, in accord with wel] 
studied aims, were set up by presiden- 
tial decree in 1929, and among which 
Were; - 

“Secondary education should care 
for the physical development of the 
child; it should develop habits, ideals 

ests, and attitudes which prepare 
ter for €conomic life: jt 


ch pre- 


the chi 
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should make the child a more eflcieny 
social being that he may may, 

most of his environment; and jt should 
develop in the child the highest i 


pects of personality by the Proper 
use of his leisure time.” 


The government in Chile has ; 
tablished experimental schools of all 
grades. Among these are schools for 
adults, rural community schools, A 
home school for the homeless, an Open. 
air school for the anemic ang the 
tuberculous, and the City Experimen. 
tal School of Santiago. There are also 
special types of schools like the Dalton 
and the Montessori, and schools for 
mentally subnormal children. 


Chile may also boast of excellent 
teacher training institutions offering 
programs which can be regarded as 
distinct contributions and might be 
studied with benefit by nations the 
world over. 


A thorough and worthwhile at- 
tempt in adult education is likewise 
being carried on in Argentina. Schools 
for adults are maintained in con 
Junction with elementary schools, in 
connection with government activities, 
such as the army and navy, in the 
penal and correctional institutions, 
and in some of the higher institutions 
of learning. The ‘People’s Univer’ 
sity,” a part of the University of Lito’ 
ral, was instituted in 1930, with an 
enrollment of four thousand men af 
women for the first term. More tha? 
Sixty courses are offered ranging from 
elementary school subjects to those ° 

UNIVersity grade. 


Pil 






Vocational training ig 
he objectives to be ac 
general education refo 
‘a Chile. In a rece 
pief executive of the country said. 

“The principal object of the pres. 
mnt educational reform is t, Orient 
ynd adapt education to the Needs of 

roduction and to the general growth 
of the country... . Thus at sixteen 
the pupils in the elementary course 
may leave school with special prepa- 
lation for a trade and industry.” This 
type of education is also being at- 
mpted in Argentina, Brazil, Peru, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Ecuador, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Mex- 
ico, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, and Cuba. 

Further interesting discussions on 
special topics like child welfare, co- 
education, commercia] education, com- 
pulsory education, higher education, 
literacy, juvenile delinquency, kin- 
tergartens, libraries, museums, con- 
*rvatories, and night schools, as re- 
ated to the various countries of Latin 
America, may be found in this text. 

This volume will prove illuminating 
all who may be interested in the 
ogress of educational movements, as 
vell as in Pan-Americanism. It is 
“pecially recommended to instructors 
" history, economic geography and 
‘panish, and to the faculty leaders 
‘Xd members of the Pan-American 
‘udent Clubs as a source book of in- 
“tation, “The student of education 


hieved by the 
rm MOvement 









|" the United States or in any other 


tt of the world who reads this book 
§ain an understanding and appre- 


placed among 


Clation of the 
, velopment of educat; 
In the South ucation 


to make to the ad- 
lization,” 

LEAH W. KAHNHEIMER. 
Franklin High School. 


vancement of Civi 


Benjamin 


The Life and Times of Mare 
By Arthur Weigall, 
General of Antiq 
Egyptian Governm 


Antony 


late Inspector 
Uities for the 
ent. Putnam. 


“The Life and Times of Marc An- 
tony,” by Arthur Weigall, affords 
some new slants on the characters and 
events that crowded this most inter- 
esting period of Roman History. 

From the introductory chapter, 
which deals with the advent of politi- 
cal violence in Rome in 134 B.C., to 
the closing paragraph when the world 
sceptre slips from the hands of the 
dying Antony, the reader will find 
few if any dull moments. While not 
intended primarily for students, the 
book is of great value to the teacher. 
It has for its distinguishing features 
a novel point of view and an intimate 
and interesting treatment of the chief 
actors, their roles and settings. 

Catiline is no longer the rabid radi- 
cal of Cicero's invective, but rather a 
misguided reformer. The agrarian 
trouble which the Gracchi had tried 
to solve, with its bug-bear of cheaper 

corn from the provinces, is depicted 
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Progress that has been 
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as not dissimilar to the Farm problem 


today. | 
a are colorful pictures of the 


Rome into which Antony was born— 
“An uncivilized city where both 


d were edu: 
butchers and the butchere 
ed but in which only the a 
were sure of surviving a change © 


overnment.”” 
; The close-ups of the characters are 


good and afford intimate glimps¢- 
Sulla has 4 besotted complexion, mul- 
berry sprinkled with flour.” Caesar 
is an “jll-girt young man,” Pompey 
“a great gentleman.” Cicero is de- 
picted as “4 man who uses more soft 
soap than honest wine.” His boast, 
“© happy fate of Rome to date her 
birthday from my consulate,” had be- 
come a bore to his friends. The ac- 
count given of Antony's character 
and career will prove of interest to 
the teacher who would interpret the 
Philippics. 

He is popular with the army and, 
incidentally, after the enthusiasm of 
Caesar’s first victories in Gaul had 
been replaced by an unhealthy scep- 
ticism on the part of the Romans, he 
is indispensable to his chieftain. A 
born gambler, he stakes all on one 
throw of the dice. After the defec- 
tion of Labienus he risks both his own 
and Caesar’s fortune by embarking 
for Greece in the face of Pompey’s 
hostile navy. Nor does the young 
Hercules ever mature. He wins Cae- 
sar’s displeasure by his wild parties, 
his riotous living and his nudist de- 
portment at the feast of the Lupercal. 

Caesar's death reveals some of An- 


tony’s better qualities. He is 
Unarmed he wins Lepid Taye, 
army, as Napoleon was later ¢ ig 
Ney on his escape from Elba 
braves assassination repeatedly “ le 
ippi 1s most properly Antony’s il 
tory. Octavian spent that day ; Vic- 
a” 3 ae Y 1n beg 
ill with one of his incessant cold, = 

. : ; n- 
tracted in spite of his multity in 
tunics. 

Power makes Antony extravagant 
He is a Hellenized potenate rathe, 
than a Roman magistrate. Hig cook 
is given the whole plate at a banquet 
as a tip. 

The Cleopatra episode is well por- 
trayed from the meeting in Rome 
as Caesar’s wife to the final dénoue. 
ment. Those who would learn how 
a lover’s quarrel can change the 
course of history should read Wet 
gall’s description of Actium. It is 
only when the curtain rings down on 
the dying Antony that one wonders 
what he might have achieved had 
not the lure of the East won him 
from the path of duty to his country’ 
men. 

To those who woul 
ing running commen 
characters and events 0 
Ancient History recitation pe 
book is recommended. 

T. P. O'LouGHEN: 


Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


Secondary Education 

By Thomas H. Briggs. Macmils? 

In many respects, this 15 # ae 4 in 

discussion of secondary educa? 7 
America. For: one thing : 


d make interest’ 
taries on Me 
£ the Latin * 
riod th! 
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e phar sal ci content mere. 
to Current practices, but 
ually attempts a definition of ge 
gary education, its special functio c 
a democr aay and the Lisette 4p 
pust take if it is to fulfill these func. 
rons. For Dr. Briggs, education is 
not 4 privilege. It is a vital neces- 
ty Upon which is predicated the very 
aurvival of our present institutions, 
Mass articulateness, and the solidarity 
hat comes with a universal sharing of 
-ommon ideals and traditions—these 
wre the bed-rock of our national gov- 
anment, and of our social continuity. 
The secondary school, to Dr. Briggs, 
;; not merely a half-way house be- 
rween elementary school and college. 
tis a distinct organism with purposes 
peculiar to itself, and these purposes 
of vast social import. Secondary edu- 
ation is a great “investment”, as Dr. 
Briggs has elsewhere pointed out. The 
public has a right to realize dividends 
on this investment in the form of a 
loyal, intelligent, harmoniously devel- 
oped, and ever-progressing citizenry. 
It is unconscionable to expect less. In 
thapters XIII and XIV, Dr. Briggs 
lists these ten special functions of sec: 
mdary education. The statement of 
these purposes is so highly condensed, 
ind so rigorously precise, that a para: 
phrase of them is virtually impossible 
in this limited review. No one else, 
8 yet, has attempted or achieved so 
tear and so plausible a definition of 
the functions of secondary education. 
ese purposes are by n° en = 
mate, Dr. Briggs offers them an y 
’S tentative signposts in th i 


ness t¢ i 
re hat. ig today secondary educa- 
° sensible progress can be 
i any phase of secondary edu- 
: i eae some such charting 
pat y. In fact, the direction of 
“ondary education must 
mined by some concept 
functions, Dr. Briggs’ ¢ 
Is a welcome necessity, 
Nowhere else in educational litera- 
ture has anyone expounded with Sr 
detailed emphasis the influence of the 


made, in 


be deter- 
of special 
ontribution 


emotions in the life of the individual. 


as has Dr. Briggs in this volume. Most 
hoi ral vian of ate 
alist philosophy which places the emo- 
tions at the mercy of the intellect. 
Dr. Briggs, more than Kilpatrick, 
whose theory of concomitant learning 
is somewhat akin to Dr. Briggs’, has 
veered very radically from this con- 
cern with intellectual education. To 
him, emotions, not ideas, rule the hu- 
man roost. Pure thought is a figment, 
or at best, a rarity. It is “emotional- 
ized attitudes,” or ideas, that control 
thinking, integrate the individual with 
his social environment, act as stimu’ 
lants, further thought and action, and 
almost solely control and predict in- 
tellectual and emotional receptivity. 
Since education seeks to produce $0" 
cial solidarity among a people, the role 
of the emotions in welding the mass 
into uniform feeling and ae ae? 
not be minimized. “Demagoey io 
“emotional regimentation at = 

objections t? this proposed 
quent objec  danstnednest. 

for producing likemindeane 
scheme 10 ¢ those who are 
But this 3s the cry o a git 
deluded into thinking 
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a spontaneous growth. 
hold that Stalin, oa 
‘ni over their follow’ 
ae olin that this is not 
"iki = countries, every possible 
means is taken to condition the masses 
into a frenzied and unquestioning ap’ 
proval of the status quo. These ex 
cesses need not manifest themselves 1n 
a temperate and intelligent govern’ 
ment. But some such procedure must 
be embarked upon if the state 1s not 
to spend its billions for naught. Pur- 
blind devotion to the state is not a 
necessary corollary. Nor is the 
stamping out of free, critical opinion. 
But certainly, cultural and social unity 
are not even conceivable without some 
program which seeks fundamental 
unanimity among its peoples. The 
school has its part to play in this proc- 
ess, and a very important one it 1s, 
too. For it, more than any other 
social agency is fitted to organize the 
vast emotional resources of youth in 
the interest of a more deeply meaning- 
ful citizenry. Dr. Briggs makes a 
distinctly valuable contribution here 
by offering some specific suggestions 
and procedures. He points out that 
emotionalized attitudes are inevitable 
in our students. They virtually 
breathe them in with the air. It is 
not a question of “shall we inculcate 
(or indoctrinate, if you will) emotion- 
alized attitudes? The crucial point is: 
What and how?” Dr, Briggs has an 
answer. It may not be the only one 


—but it is feasible, consistent, and 
workable, 


consistency 3 
The amazing 
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Dr. Briggs makes a dint, a9 
with reference to our curren} Prine 
insisting that here the schools i 
neglected an opportunity fo, secre 
ing invaluable social service in a 
ing pupils conscious of American * 
ditions and customs. Ta- 

_ Of particular interest is Dy. 


Brigoe' 
. oe < : 5 
incisive analysis of the issues in = 
. Ce 
ondary education. There anes 


’ on] 
ten of these issues listed, byt they 


split our whole educational] system 
wide-open, and reveal it to be crawl. 
ing with contradiction, another jp. 
stance of how our vast educational in: 
stitutions have aimlessly sprawled to 
a questionable maturity. There jg 
enough here to shock every thinking 
educator out of complacency, and 
goad him to intelligent action. 

The chapters on “Interests as Lib- 
eral Education” deserve more than 
passing mention, for they, too, reveal 
a very vital deficiency in our school 
systems, which fail to generate, in the 
individual, interests of an abiding and 
absorbing nature. The school must 
aid the individual in finding himself 
emotionally and spiritually, in some 
phase of the fascinating diorama of 
existence. 
give him tentacles with which to reach 
out and apprehend the larger Un” 
verse. On this point, Dr. Briggs © 
highly suggestive and practical. -t 

Chapters I-VI contain a birds ie 
view of secondary education 19 ot 
countries, and a good historical * 
count of the development of “en - 
ary education in America. at 
demands made by a rapidl 


And his interests should | 


oftd on the curriculum are 

ith great pertinence in cha 
chapters VIII and Ix are 

e characteristics of , 
practically all of the most 
ags in this field are here 
surveyed. 

This is not a fair review, No sum- 
mary can begin to do justice to the 
richness, Clarity, and scope of Dr 
Briggs work in “Secondary Educa- 
ion”. The book must be read in toto 
for it is not padded. A scrupulous 
verbal economy marks this whole 
treatment throughout. A life-time of 
mature meditation over the problems 
of American secondary education has 
been crystallized here. It has salt, 
brevity, vision, balance and immedi- 
ate relevance to our present vexa- 
tions. 

Few fields offer such opportuni- 
ties for a romping, critical sense as 
American education today. And yet, 
Dr. Briggs has refrained from mere 
destructive criticism. Where his cas- 
tigations have left the flesh a little 
raw and quivering, he has applied the 
emollient of gentle constructive pro- 
cedure. For he is interested, above 
all, in assisting American education to 
the realization of its immense possi’ 


discussed 
Pter VII. 
devoted to 
dolescence. 
recent find. 
competently 


j bilities. Its present failure is due to a 


lack of planning, a confusion of pur: 
Poses and ideals, an uncertainty as 
to what it is and what it is meant to 
be. Dr. Briggs points the way out 
and offers his plan. vie 
The role of Sybil is a very difficult 
One, and perhaps an arrogant ont 


y changing t0o, But we venture on 4 prophecy, 


that when Time has ruthlessly win- 


now 

oS 7 "ae of educational lit- 
sm 88s’ “Second J 

ucation” will have withstood ite = 

ages, Its ray- 


A. H. Lass. 


— The Child 
y M. F. Ni _ 
_ $2.50. Nimkot Jj. B. Lippincott. 


This book is divided into two parts 
Part I treats in some detail of the 
physical, mental and emotional devel- 
Opment of the child. Part 1] deals 
with the development of the social 
personality of the child through fam- 


ily, play, school, work, religion, and | 


esthetics. Dr. Nimkof’s approach is 
the genetic one, so much the vogue 
today in child study. He looks at the 
child as an evolving organism moulded 
by the interaction of heredity and 
environment. He gives no unqualified 
allegiance to any school of thought, 
choosing the best and the soundest 
from each. , 


The artist’s intuitions have often 
outstripped scientific progress. In 
child psychology this has been par- 
ticularly true. For only in recent 
years have scientists come to recog’ 
nize that the child is father to the 
man. And this maxim has been the 
guiding force in the vast exertions ap 
plied to the early, formative years of 
childhood. Dr. Mimkoff’s insistence 
on the all-important character . 
childhood thus aligns him with e 

ve thought in this field. 
most progressive rele 

While by no means frothy, 4T. 
Nimkof is easily readable. He records 
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d fascinating story of 


. : an 7 
the intricate lopment in a simple, 


the child's deve 
lucid style. 
We reco 
ship and its com 
presentation to 
child phychology- J 
piece, but it is a WOr 


table piece of 
4 ie devices which might have 


made of it a best-seller. 


mmend its sound scholar’ 
prehensive yet terse 
those interested in 
t is not a master 


thwhile, cred- 


H. L. 


Psychology 
By Robert S. Woodworth. Third 
Edition. Holt, $2.50. 


Dr. Woodworth’s point of view has 
not changed materially since this text 
first appeared in 1921. He is still the 
reserved eclectic, presenting his evi- 
dence with a take-it-or-leave-it atti- 
tude. He possesses none of the parti- 
san fire so characteristic of the 
“school” writers. Dr. Woodworth 
grinds no special axe. He has been 
content through the years to stand 
quietly by, waiting for the voice of 
truth to be heard over the clamor that 
has issued from the embattled psycho- 
logical camps. And s0, never actually 
taking sides, he has been able to pre- 
sent an unbiased and an orderly ac- 
count of human psychology. 

In this new edition, some of the 
tenets of the Gestaltists, the Freud- 
ians, the Adlerians, and the Jungians 
are given a grudging recognition. For 
Dr. Woodworth leans noticeably to- 
ward the older psychologies both in 
method and in temper. 


work, wholly unmarred 


Dr. Woodworth’s “Psychology | 
still one of the soundest, Meaties: 
sanest treatises on the market — and 
new edition has relegated 4, 
notes to the end of each 
where they belong. 


© foot. 
chapter. 
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Leadership Among High Schoo] 
Pupils 


By Marion Brown. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Colum. 
bia University. Cloth, $1.75. 


In an attempt to determine the 
qualities possessed by high school 
pupil-leaders, Dr. Brown fine-combed 
two hundred and fifty-nine of these 
leaders in a California high school, 
She found that these pupils generally 
conform to the familiar pattern: high 
scholarship, high intelligence, occupa’ 
tional status of parent above average, 
wide diversity of interests and activi- 
ties, and so forth. Her conclusions 
confirm what we would expect to find 
in our school leaders. 

But Dr. Brown goes beyond the 
mere enumeration of the characteris 
tics of those who take a prominent 
part in school affairs. She sugges’s 
that much of this valuable material 13 
going to waste through inept and neg’ 
ligent use of extracurricular activin: 
For it is through these act 
that the qualities of leadership 
strengthened and developed. i 
cational authorities have no as 
scratched the surface here, she ac 
tends. The vast outlays for = 
mural work are not being direct i 


| articulate program for 


roper channels, We 
leaders in a hit-or-migg 
frown feels that the sel; 
bark UPON a more co 


are developing 
fashion, Dr. 
Ools Must em- 
NScious, more 
the nurture of 


leaders among the student body. The 


rendency in our mass education has 
been to spend far too much time and 
money on the mediocre and the under. 
privileged, hopefully assuming that 
the leaders would take care of them- 
selves. Dr. Brown’s work wil] serve 
to bring into focus the true plight of 
the brilliant child with an urge to 
lead, and will? perhaps, offer counsel 
to those who belatedly want to apply 
themselves to the difficult task of 
helping the aggressive, forward-look- 
ing student find himself in some mean- 
ingful activity. 

Dr. Brown suggests that leaders be 
given individual guidance so that they 
may realize themselves most fully, and 
so that their development may not be 
one-sided. She adds, too, that extra- 


Organized y,; 
needs, a view to individual 


We earnest 
tO your atte 
humerica] 


ly recommend 


this 5 
Ntion, tudy 


It is needlessly 


es schools exist to 
; ual the full ) 
tunity to grow in stature oo ted 
has been more honored in the breach 
than the Observance. We seem to 
have forgotten that the doctrine of 
individual differences also applies to 
the superior student. Only lately have 
we come to the realization that unless 
we train our leaders we will not have 
them; or, at least, we will not have 
the kind of leaders we want. 


A.H.L. 


Bive each individ 


Vities shoul ; 
With a view «Of Lexibly 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Annex, P. S. 53 


GrEorGE WASHINGTON 
Annex, P. S. 98 
Annex, P. S. 187 


HaaREN COOPERATIVE 
Annex, P. S. 10 
Annex, P. S. 67 
Annex, P. S. 69 
Annex, P. S. 


H. S. or ConmMERCE 
Annex, P. S. 58 


Jurra RicHMAN 
Annex, P. S. 18 


Annex, P. S. 77 
Annex, P. S. 70 
& Annex, P. S. 183 


Sewarp ParK 
Annex, P. S. 2 
Annex,P. S. 4 
Annex, P. S. 22 
Annex 


STUYVESANT 


TEXTILE 


Annex, P. S. 26 
Annex, P. S. 48 
Annex, P. S. 186 
Annex 


WaADLEIGH 
Annex 


Annex, Pp. S. 179 
WasuHincton Irvinc 


* Teacher-in-charge 


HIGH SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


Borough of Manhattan 


Address 


309 E. 108th St. CP. S. 172) 
211 E. 79th St. 


192nd St. and Audubon Ave. 
212th St. and Broadway 
Northern Ave., north of 187th St. 


10th Ave., 58th and 59th Sts. 
St. Nicholas Ave. and 117th St. 
120 West 46th St. 

125 West 54th St. 

215 East 99th St. 


65th and 66th Sts. west of B’way 
317 West 52nd St. 


2nd Ave. E. 67th and E. 68th Sts. 
121 East 51st St. 

1646 First Ave. 

213 East 75th St. 

419 East 66th St. 


Grand St., bet. Essex and Ludlow Sts. 
116 Henry St. 

203 Rivington St. 

104 Sheriff St. 

Hawthorne School, Westchester Co. 


15th and 16th Sts., west of Ist Ave. 


East of 9th Ave., bet. W. 18th and 
W. 19th Sts. 

124 West 30th St. 

124 West 28th St. 

521 West 145th St. 

60 West 13th St. 


114th and 115th Sts., west of 7th Ave. 

W. 135th St. and St. Nicholas Ter. 
(New York Teachers’ Training 
College Building) 

102nd St. East of Amsterdam Ave. 


Irving Pl., 16th and 17th Sts. 


Principal or Teacher-in-Charge 


Leonard Covello 
Morris Deshel* 


Arthur A. Boylan 
ulia K. Ross* 
rances E, Jones* 


R. Wesley Burnham 
Paul Frabbito* 
Frank J. Arnold* 
Alson B. Upham* 
Philip J. Pincus* 


Edward J. McNamara 
C. Earl Wallace* 


Michael H. Lucey 
Genevieve A. Hayes® 
Mildred L. Sanborn* 
Edna K. Franklin® 
Gertrude E. Reier* 


Robert B. Brodie 
ohn Goldhaar* 
hilip Leight* 

Maxwell L. Heller* 


Sinclair J. Wilson 


Admin. Assistant 
Abraham Kroll 


Max Schottland 
Carolyn L. Swett 


Edward O. Dewing 


Kate M. Monro 


Chas. J. Lagerwall 


John D. Minnick 


Frank Bailey 
Anna Goldberg 


Anthony W. Klein 


Edna Lewinson 


John P. Clarke 


Telephone 
Lehigh 4-2719 
Butterfield 8-2241 


Wash. Hts. 7-1841 
Lorraine 7-6744 
Wadsworth 3-7300 


Columbus 5-5049-50 
Monument 2-4512 
Bryant 9-2033 
Circle 7-5262 
Sacramento 2-6540 


Trafalgar 7-5832 
Columbus 5-3287 


Regent 4-5640 
Plaza 3-4577 
Regent 4-5520 
Butterfield 8-1823 
Regent 4-6138 


Orchard 4-1514-15-16 
DryDock 4-1699 
DryDock 4-1568 
Orchard 4-4151 


Algongquin 4-3140-1 


William H. Dooley 


Frank C. Panuska 


Marcella A. Bartley 
Leo V. E. Coughlin 


Chelsea 3-3848 


James A. Biggs* 
Jessie W. Hughan*® 
Austin G. Clark* . ° 
Ethel G. Oakley* 


Stuart H. Rowe 
Arthur J. Roberts* 
Eleanor S. Doty* 
Edward C. Zabriskie 


Caroline Coman 


Mary H. Johnson 
Pratt 


Elizabeth F. 


Pennsylvania 6-2286 
Longacre 5-3158 
Edgecombe 4-3422 
Algongquin 4-3468 


Monument 2-8312-3-4 
Bradhurst 2-1190 
Academy 2-8662 
Algongquin 4-3776 


High School 
De Witt CLinton 


Annex, P. S. 87 (Man) 
ex 


EvanpEer CHILDS 
Annex, P. S. 
Annex, P. S. 


James Monroe 
Annex, P. S. 14 


19 (old) 
104 


Annex, P. S. 29 
Annex, P. S. 48 
Annex, P. S. 66 
Annex, P. S. 102 
Morris 

Annex, P. S. 30 
Annex, P. S. 43 
Annex, P. S. 58 
Annex 


TueEeopore RoosEvELtT 
Nn . ° 
a WaLton 


Annex, P. S. 95 


AxsraHam LINCOLN 
Annex, P. S. 216 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
H. S. or ComMERCE 
Annex, P. S. 21 
Annex, P. S. 83 


Bay Ripcz 
nex 


Bors 
Annex, P. S. 11 
Annex, P. S. 35 
Annex, P. S. 43 


Brooxrtyn TEecuNicat 


Annex 
Annex, P. S. 69 


* Teacher-in-charge 


¢ 


Borough of The Bronx 


Address 


Mosholu Pkwy., bet. Gaynor and 
Sedgwick Aves. 

77th St. and Amsterdam Ave., Manh’n. 

120 East 184th St. 


Gun Hill Rd. and Barnes Ave. 
234th St. and Kepler Ave. 
Shakespeare Ave. and 172nd St. 


172nd St. and Boynton Ave, 

3041 Eastern Blvd. 

Cypress Ave. and 135th St. 

Spofford Ave. and Faile St. 

1001 Jennings Street 

Archer St., Taylor and Theriot Aves. 


166th St., near 3rd Ave. 

141st St. and Brook Ave. 
Brown Pl. and 135th St. 
176th St. and Washington Ave. 
157th St. and 3rd Avenue 


E. Fordham Rd. and Washington Ave. 


Jerome and Reservoir Aves., north 
of West 195th St. 


Principal or Teacherin-Charge 


A. Mortimer Clark 


Oscar W. Anthony* 
Herman E. Mantel* 


Hyman Alpern 
George H. Van Tuyl* 
Clayton G. Durfee* 


Henry E. Hein 
Benjamin Strumpf* 
acob Feldman* 

. Brewster Smith* 
Fred Schoenberg* 
Samuel Schuman* 


Elmer E. Bogart 
Emma B. Bryant* 
John A, Hess* 
john J. Conway* 
erman M. Elkin* 


William R. Hayward 
Mary A. Conlon 


Sedgwick, Norman and Gouverneur Aves, William H. Corbett* 


Borough of Brooklyn 


Ocean Parkway and Guider Ave. 
Avenue X, E. lst St. 


Albany Ave., Bergen and Dean Sts. 


McKibbins St., near Manhattan Ave. 
1630 Dean St. 


4th Ave., 67th and Senator Sts. 
63rd St. and 4th Ave. 


Marcy and Putnam Aves. 
Waverly and Greene Aves. 
Lewis Ave. and Decatur St. 
Boerum St, and Manhattan Ave. 


Fort Greene and So. Elliott Pls. 
and De Kalb Ave. 

Flatbush Ave. Ext. and Concord St. 

155 Ryerson St. 


Gabriel R. Mason 
Andre C. Fontaine* 


Gilbert J. Raynor 


Harvey L. Bagenstose* 
Alfred L. Hoffman* 


Kate E. Turner 
Marguerite C. McGuire* 


Alfred A, Tausk 

George C. Hanson* 
Robert I. Raiman* 
Charles E. Hughes* 


Albert L. Colston 


Charles W. Ledley* 
Harry A. Cohan* 


Admin. Assistant 


Frank A. Boylan 
Placido Zingaro 


John A. Donohoe 


atherine Cunniffe 


Israel Appell 
Anne D. Cashen 


Ralph W. Haller 
Charlotte C. Knox 


Richard Sheib 


Simon J. Jason 
Julia E. Holste 


Arthur Hirshberg 
Bertha Cohen 


Raymond L. Noonan 
Clifford H. Coon 


Mabel R. Benway 


. Allison Stevenson 
ichard L. Swanton 


Ralph Breiling 
Henry H. Wikel 





Telephone 
Kingsbridge 6-8300 


Endicott 2-0024 
Raymond 9-2252 


Estabrook 8-5900 
Fairbanks 4-1312 
Jerome 7-8546 


Tivoli 2-3600 
Westchester 7-3947 
Mott Haven 9-8877 
Dayton 9-7582 


Underhill 3-1517 


Kilpatrick 5-5100-2 
Mott Haven 9-3493 
Mott Haven 9-3989 
Tremont 3-2456 
Melrose 5-6020 


Raymond 9-0700-7196 
Raymond 9-4132 


Mayflower 9-5474 
Coney Island 6-4230 


Lafayette 3-3732 


Pulaski 5-4869 
Haddingway 3-1812 


Atlantic 5-0204 
Sunset 6-0606 


Main 2-4310 
Prospect 9-7101 
Haddingway 3-5228 
Stagg 2-4340 


Sterling 3-0135 


Cumberland 6-6120 
Prospect 9-0650 
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BusuwicKk 
Annex, P. S. 74 


S. 75 


EaSTERN DIstrIct 
Annex, P. S. 51 


Erasmus Hau 
Annex, P. S. 235 


Annex, P. 


FRANKLIN K. Lang 
Annex, P. S. 108 


GIRLs 


Grr7rs CoMMERCIAL 
Annex 


Annex, P. S. 42 


JaNES Map1son 
Annex 


Manuat TRAINING 
Annex, P. S. 10 
Annex, P. S. 94 (old) 


New UTRECHT 
Annex, P. S. 101 (old) 
Annex, P. S. 105 
Annex, P. S. 180 
Annex, P. S. 192 


SAMUEL J. TILDEN 
Annex 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Annex, P. S. 63 
Annex, P. S. 150 ° 


BROOKLYN INDUSTRIAL 
H. S. For Boys 
Annex 


BrRookLyNn INDUSTRIAL 
H. S. For Grris 


BaysIDE 


* Teacher-in-charge 


Address 
Irving Ave., Madison and Woodbine Sts. 
655 Kosciusko St. 
Evergreen Ave., Ralph and Grove Sts. 


Marcy Ave. and Keap St. 
Meeker Ave. and Humboldt St. 


Flatbush Ave., near Church Ave. 
Clarkson Ave., Lenox Rd. and E. 
39th St. 


Evergreen Ave., Eldert and Covert Sts. 
200 Linwood St. 


Nostrand Ave. and Halsey St. 


Classon Ave. and Union St. 

760 Prospect Pl. (Maxwell Teachers’ 
Training College Building) 

St. Marks and Classon Aves. 


Quentin Rd. and East 25th St. 
Avenue R and E. 16th St. 


7th Ave., 4th and 5th Sts. 
7th Ave., 17th St. and Prospect Ave. 
Prospect Ave., opposite Reeve Pl. 


79th and 80th Sts., 16th and 17th Aves. 
86th St. and 18th Ave. 

Fort Hamilton Pkwy and 59th St. 

56th St. and 16th Ave. 

18th Ave., 47th and 48th Sts. 


Tilden Ave. and E. 57th St. 
221 Kingston Ave. 


Pennsylvania and Dumont Aves. 
Hinsdale St. and Glenmore Ave. 
Sackman St., south of Belmont Ave. 


Flatbush Ave. Ext. and Johnson Sts. 


Cary Bldg., Jay and Nassau Sts. 
Pacific St. and 3rd Ave., Bklyn. 


Principal or Teacher-in-Charge 


Milo F. McDonald 
Benjamin Greenwald* 
Fanny Clement* 


Fred’k W. Oswald, Jr. 
Willard S. Sprague* 


ohn F. McNeill 
illiaam Elbert* 


Charles E. Springmeyer 


Maurice E. Rogalin 


Evelyn W. Allan (Mrs.) 
Frances A. Traver* 


Mildred K. Bentley* 


William R. Lasher 
Max J. Eisenmann* 


Horace M. Snyder 
William E. Reed* 
J. Clarence Smith* 


Harry A. Potter 
Eva A. Robinson* 
William A. Jenner* 
Barney Hyman* 
Tessie M. Jamer* 


John M. Loughran 
Albert C. Zahn* 


Elias Lieberman 
Joseph Newman* 
Louis A. Goldman* 


James H. Allen 


Lawrence A. Pendergast* 


Margaret A. Jones 


Borough of Queens 


32nd Ave. and 208th St. Bayside, 
L. I. (under construction) 


Admin. Assistant 
Thomas F. Lynch 


Matthew J. Murray 


Katherine I. Hodgdon 
Donald C. MacLean 


David H. Moskowitz 
M. Christine Lietz 


Mabel Wright 


Dania Kysor 
Ida St. John Oye 


George B. Downing 
Dorothy Zehner 


Patrick J. Keenan 
Emily S. Peck 


Marian E. Conner 
Fritz A. H. Leuchs 


John A. Shea 
Olga Hingsburg 


G. Victor Brown 
Mildred I, Freygang 


Telephone 


Foxcroft 9-5500 
Foxcroft 9-4022 
Foxcroft 9-7520 


Stagg 2-0791 
Evergreen 8-10045 


Buckminister 2-7803 
President 3-1181 


Foxcroft 9-4900 


Sterling 3-0372 


Sterling 3-5890 
Sterling 3-3640 


Main 2-7660 


Nightingale 4-0400 
Coney Island 6-4230 


South 8-9636 
Huguenot 4-2046 
Huguenot 4-4628 


Beachview 2-2502-3 
Bensonhurst 6-0711 
Windsor 6-5944 

Ambassador 2-0518 
Ambassador 2-6851 


Minnesota 9-5300 
Lafayette 3-2781 


Dickens 2-3500 
Dickens 6-3920 
Dickens 6-4066 


Triangle 5-9195 
Triangle 5-8859 
Triangle 5-9807 


tisgh School 
BryYantT 


Annex 
Annex, P. S. 150 


Far Rockaway 
Annex, P. S. 42 (old) 
FLUSHING 


Annex, P. S. 27 
Annex, P. S. 41 


Grover CLEVELAND 


Annex, P. S. 67 
Annex, P. S. 71 


Annex, P. S. 74 


JAMAICA 
Annex 


Annex, P. S. 109 
Joun Apams 


NEwTOwN 
Annex, P. S. 12 
Annex, 13 Cold) 


P. S. 
Annex, P. S. 89 
RicumMonp HItv 


nnex, P. S. 56 
Annex, P. S 90 
Curtis 


Annex, P. S. 32 
Port Ricumonp 


TOTTENVILLE 
* Teacher-in-charge 


Address 
ae Ave., Academy and Radde Sts., 


47th Ave., 37th to 38th Sts., L. I. C. 
(Queens Continuation School) 

43rd Ave., 40th and 4lst Sts., 
Sunnyside, L. I., N. Y. 


Beach 25th St. and Oceancrest Blvd., 
Far Rockaway, L. I. 
67th St. and Boulevard, Arverne, L. I. 


Northern Blvd. and Union St., 
Flushing, L. I., N. Y. : 
122nd St. and 14th Ave., College Point 
35th Ave. and 214th PIl., Bayside, L. I. 


Himrod St. and Grandview Ave., 
Ridgewood 


Central Ave., and 71st St., Glendale, L. I. 


Forest Ave., nr. Metropolitan Ave., 
Ridgewood, L. I. 

Woodward Ave. and Starr St., East 
Williamsburg (Brooklyn P. O.) 


168th St. and Gothic Drive, Jamaica 
Parsons and Gilman Aves., Jamaica 
(Jamaica Teachers’ Training College 


g. 
213th St. and 92nd Ave., Queens Villaye 
Rockaway Blvd., 101st St., Ozone Park 


Chicago Ave. and Gerry St., Elmhurst 
42nd Ave. and 72nd St., Winfield, L. I. 
Corona Ave., nr. 90th St., Elmhurst 
Hampton St. and Britton Ave., Elmhurst 


114th St. and 89th Ave., Richmond Hill 
114th St., nr. Jamaica Ave. 
109th St. and Jamaica Ave. 


Principal or Teacher-in-Charge 


James P. Warren 
Catherine McEntegart* 
Hector Laguardia* 


Sanford J. Ellsworth 


Roland Dann* 
Arthur L. Janes 


Joseph F. Waring* 
Mary E. Brown* — 


Charles A. Tonsor 


Martin E. Greegan* 
Ellis A. Johnson* 


Arthur H. Reheuser* 


Charles H. Vosburgh 
Joseph F. Cashman* 


C. Leslie Jaynes* 
William A. Clarke 


ames D. Dillingham 
homas E. Croake* 
ohn M. Baker, Jr.* 
. K. Crouthamel* 


Matthew L. Dann 
Harris M. Kanwit* 
Florence E. Beers* 


Admin, Assistant 


Marie L. Johnston 
Vincent J. Loughran 


Ludwig Kaphan 


Geo. H. Barmeyer 
Florence L. Case 


Anna H. Fink 
Philip E. McCaffrey 


Roscoe A. Grant 
Mabel L. Bernhard 


Telephone 
Stillwell 4-1762 


Stillwell 4-8975 
Stillwell 4-0251 


Far Rockaway 7-8902 


Belle Harbor 5-0653 


Flushing 9-0456 
Independence 3-4280 


Bayside 9-1444 — 
Hegeman 3-4066-7 


Hegeman 3-3294 
Hegeman 3-2079 


Evergreen 8-3790 


Republic 9-5942 
Republic 9-4246 


Missouri 7-4454 


William A. Patterson 
Marie L. Keller 


Arthur E. Book 
Charlotte Eggleston 


Cleveland 3-5760 


Newtown 9-0040 
Havemeyer 4-6204 


Havemeyer 4-7962 


John C. Atwater 
Gertrude M. Leete 


Cleveland 3-4007-8-9 
Richmond Hill 2-0656 


Richmond Hill 2-6561 


Borough of Richmond 


Hamilton Ave. and St. Mark’s Pl., hn M. A t ohn W. Morris 
New Brighton, S. I. ae Jenn i Aildred K. Kammerer 

14 Osgood Ave., Stapleton, S. I., N. Y. William M. Barlow* 

William M. Halloran 


Innis St. and St. Joseph Ave., Port 
Richmond, S. I., N, Y. 


Summit Ave., Tottenville, S. I., N. Y. 


Gibralter 7-7973 


Gibraltar 7-3833 


Charlotte E. Benner Gibraltar 2-6119 


William W. Rogers Tottenville 8-1352 
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